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Q  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Evening  Glasses  of  elementary  instruction  for  young  persons  in  his  em- 
ployment whose  school  education  had  been  neglected,  and  of  instruction 
in  drawing,  chemistry  and  mechanics  for  such  of  his  adult  workmen  as 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  1854,  his  plan  was  expanded  into  a 
regularly  organized  School  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering.  As  the  re- 
sources from  which  he  intended  to  endow  it  accumulated,  he  included 
courses  of  practical  agriculture,  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening ; 
and  finally,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  signified  his  purpose  to 
alternate  the  practical  work  of  the  shop  and  the  field  with  military  drill. 
The  institution  thus  projected  and  expanded  was  a  comprehensive  Poly- 
technic School — which  would  at  once  supply  through  its  evening  classes 
the  deficient  elementary  schooling  of  his  own  workmen,  meet  the  wants 
of  technical  instruction  in  any  occupation  in  the  community  in  which  he 
fived,  and  offer  a  thorough  scientific  basis  for  the  practical  training  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  architect,  t^e  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  designer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  miner  and  metallurgist,  as  well  as  of  the  candi- 
date for  any  other  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country. 

In  the  inception  and  development  of  his  plan,  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sult me ;  and  in  1854  signified  his  desire  to  name  me  in  the  instrument 
by  which  he  should  create  antf  endow  the  trust,  with  a  request  that  I 
would  obtain  full  and  reliable  accounts  of  all  establishments  at  hotpe  or 
abroad,  which  had  any  feature  in  common  with  the  school  which  he  con- 
templated, and  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  endow  by  will  beyond 
any  literary  institution  in  New  England ;  and  to  be  prepared  to  report  a 
plan,  when  called  on. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  and  of  studies  already  widely  extended 
in  the  field  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  for  the  chapters  and  special  sections  which  compose  this  volume, 
were  collected,  and  to  some  extent  prepared  for  publication  and  printed 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  at  the  time  of  Col.  Coitus  death 
in  1862,  when  it  was  found  that  his  original  purpose  to  endow  by  will 
auch  an  institution  had  been  revoked  by  a  later  codicil. 

In  18G3,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Colt,  the  work  of  collection  and  prep- 
aration was  resumed,  and  a  portion  relating  to  Military  Schools  and  Ed- 
ucation was  published  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  Report,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  complete  survey  of  Institutions  for  Special  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Sciences  and  Arts  in  different  countries,  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Plan  for  a  Polytechnic  School,  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  Her  object  was  simply  to  enable  me  to  complete  my  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  Special  Instruction  ;  and  was  abandoned  by  her  on  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Armory  Buildings  by  fire  in  1865.  Since 
that  date  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  to  its  present  state  of  completion 
as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  other  engagements. 

Henbt  Barnard 
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(2.)  Schools  of  Navigation  at  Antwerp  and  Ottond, C27 

4.  Agricultural  Institutions  and  Instruction, 629 

(1.)  Su|ierior  Council  of  Agriculture, 629 

(2.)  Provincial  Commissions  of  Agriculture, <)29 

(3.)  Agricultural  Associations  and  Societies, 630 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


INTBODUOnOK. 

Thi  Britibh  Empirb  consists  of  the  British  Islands  (generally 
designated  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland) ;  Indian  Possessions ;  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand ;  Dominion  of  Cananda,  and  other  large 
possessions  in  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  various 
colonies  and  settlements  which  dot  the  whole  surface  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  with  forts  and  government  houses,  over  which  floats 
the  meteor  flag  of  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent,  population,  finances,  and 
commerce  of  the  different  portions  of  this  great  Power : — 


NaoM  of  Coantrj. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.. 

Indian  Poneniont 

Indian  Protected  States. . . . 
Other  Eastern  Poisewions/. 

Australasia 

North  America 

West  Indies 

European  Possessions 

Various  BettlemMits. 


Totals. 


ATM. 

8q.  Biles. 

Population. 

Rtrenoe. 

PuUk  Debt 

iao.7«9 

30,873,682 

ir70,500,450 

jC749.135.9II 

910,853 

155,348,000 

48,534,412 

101,986,111 

•  •  •  • 

48.150,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

98,474 

3,120,297 

2,024,164 

1,700,000 

2,583,070 

2,001.055 

11,784.039 

31,315.560 

032,418 

4,114,150 

3,865.106 

15,808,281 

12,683 

945,107 

954.544 

1,066,172 

120 

155,063 

199,806 

216,662 

319,915 

832,190 

1.305.814 

S.051,333 

4,605.302 

245,539,733 

jC  139, 168,337 

i>903,280.030 

Imports  and 
Experts. 

£532,475,266 
98,655,879 

27,960.602 

04^22.467 

29.673,230 

9.105,051 

5,583.639 

8.228.330 

X770,504,464 


The  British  Isles  consist  of  Great  Britain  (England,  Scotland  and 
Wales),  and  Ireland,  with  a  population  in  1869  of  80,873,682. 

England  is  divided  from  Scotland  on  the  north  by  the  Clicviot 
Hills  and  the  rivers  Tyne  aud  Solway,  and  from  Wales  by  the  Severn 
and  the  Dee.  The  western  part  of  England  was  known  to  the 
PhoBuicians,  and  was  resorted  to  by  them  for  its  tin,  four  centuries, 
or  so,  before  Christ ;  and  hence  the  whole  country  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands.  When  invaded  by  Caesar 
(B.  C.  55)  it  was  called  Britain,  or  some  time  Albion.  The  Uoinans 
subdued  all  England,  and  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  but  did  not 
reach  Ireland,  although  its  existence  was  known  to  them.  In  the 
third  century,  when  the  power  of  Rome  was  on  the  decline,  an  officer 
called  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  was  appointed  to  withstand  en- 
croachments from  the  opposite  coasts  ;  about  the  year  A.  D.  410, 
the  Britons  revolted,  and  the  Romans  abandoned  the  island,  after 
a  rule  of  450  years.  The  Britons,  being  divided  into  as  many  hos- 
•  tile  States  as  they  had  cities,  were  unable  to  resist  the  frcHJi  hordes 
(now  called  Saxons  and  Angles)  that  poured  into  the  iitland,  and 
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about  457  the  kingdom  of  Kent  was  founded.  The  Britons  still 
fought  stubbornly,  but  were  gradually  driven  westward,  and  by  the 
year  584  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (meaning  the  inarch  land  or  fron- 
tier State)  was  established,  being  the  last  of  the  seven  kingdoms 
founded  by  the  invaders,  whence  the  whole  is  usually  styled  the 
Heptarchy.  The  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  made  war  on  each  other, 
but  at  last  in  827  Egbert  of  Wesscx  obtained  the  supremacy  of  the 
whole,  and  styled  himself  King  of  England.  His  descendants,  of 
whom  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  most  illustrious,  held  the  throne  for 
more  than  200  years,  bat  the  country  suffered  greatly  during  the 
time  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who,  under  Canute  and  his 
sons,  became  its  rulers  for  twenty-five  years  (1017-1042).  The 
Saxon  line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to 
whom  Harold  succeeded  ;  but  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  gave  England  into  the  hands  of  the 
Norman  kings,  who  reigned  from  1066  to  1154.  Then  came  the 
Plantagenets  (1154-1485);  the  Tudors  (1485-1603);  and  the 
Stuarts  (1603-1714),  to  whom  the  House  of  Brunswick  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Her  present  Majesty  is  the  sixth 
sovereign  of  that  line. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  begun  in  the  year  1 1 70,  but  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  completed  until  the  surrender  of  Limerick  in 
1691.  Wales  was  conquered  by  Edward  I.  in  1282,  and  formally 
annexed  to  England  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1536.  Scotland  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  to  subjugate  it,  maintained 
for  ages  a  close  alliance  with  France,  and  in  1603,  gave  a  ruler  to 
England  in  the  person  of  James  VI.,  who  became  James  I.  of  Great 
Britain,  a  title  then  first  assumed.  Tliis  was  but  a  personal  union, 
but  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  etfected  under  Queen  Anne  in 
1707.  Ireland,  which  had  been  hitherto  only  styled  a  lordship,  was 
declared  a  kingdom  in  1542,  and  this  kingdom  was  united  to  that 
of  Great  Britain  by  tlie  Act  of  Union,  on  January  1,  1801. 

The  form  of  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  consisting  of  tlie 
Sovereign  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  without  whose 
joint  approval  no  legislation  is  complete,  though  a  large  discretion 
is  left  to  the  executive,  and  for  the  proper  exercise  of  this  discretion 
the  Ministers  of  the  crown  arc  responsible,  as  it  is  a  legal  maxim, 
that  **  the  Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong."  For  administrative  pur- 
poses, England  is  divided  into  forty  counties,  Wales  into  twelve, 
Scotland  thirty-three,  and  Ireland  thirty-two.  To  each  of  these 
counties  there  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a  lord-lieutenant  and  a. 
sheriff,  and  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  beside  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  London  and  other  large  cities. 
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IV.    LEARNED  SOCIETIES  AKD  BOIEKTinO  PURPOSES. 

1.  Royal  Society,  London, £1,000 

For  Meteorological  Obserrations, 10,000 

Boyal  Geographical  Societyj 500 

Royal  Geological  Society, «...     1,500 

Royal  Academy  of  Mugic, 500 

Royal  Irish  Academy, 1,784 

Edinburgh  Observatory, 890 

Edinburgh  Royal  Society, 1,520 

Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 19,778 

Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Navy, 66,000 

Greenwich  Observatory, 4,414 

Buildings  (Museums  of  Natural  History,  &c.), 200,000 

Ibtai, £307,886 

Y.  MUSEUIIS  AND  OALLERISS  OP  ART. 

1.  British  Museum,  London, £99,380 

2.  National  Gallery, 15,992 

8.  Historical  Portrait  Gallery, 1,800 

4.  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 2,740 

Royal  Institution,  and  Board  of  Manufactures,  Edinburgh, . .     4,500 

5.  Art  Ornamentation  of  Parliament  Houses, '10,000 

6.  Annuities,  Ac,-  on  former  Donations  and  Bequests, 5,000 

ToUd, £139,422 

VT.  MILITART  AND  NAVAL  80HOOL8  AND  EDUCATTON—l  868-9. 

1.  Military  Schools,  Ac. — 

Council  of  Military  Education, £8,207 

Royal  Military  Academy — Woolwich, 38,581 

Royal  MiUtary  Ck>Uege— Sandhurst, 36,731 

Staff  College  at  Sandhurst, 7,955 

Regimental  and  Guard  Schools, 39,015 

Royal  Military  Asylum  and  Normal  School, 14,917 

Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 11,378 

Department  of  Instruction  for  ^itary  Officers, 2,945 

Military  Medical  School, 9,600 

2.  Naval  Schools  and  Nautical  Purposes. — 

Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth, £3,561 

School  of  Naval  Architecture, 4,000 

Director  of  Naval  Studies, 1,000 

Seamen's,  Dockyard,  and  Harbor  Schools, 3,000 

Navigation  Schools  (exclusive  of  Sdenee  Department  aid), .  2,000 

Greenwich  Hospital  Schools  (FundsX 20,000 

Totals £202,890 

TIL  JITTENILE  0RIHINAI8  AND    REFORMATORIES. 

For  England  and  Wales, £123,000 

"    Ireland, 48,960 

These  objects,  numerous  and  important  as  they  are,  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
of  Parliamentary  appropriations  for  Education,  Science  and  Art  in  1869,  but 
the  sums,  lai^  in  single  instances,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  (£2,500,000)  those 
made  by  any  other  government  for  the  same  period.  It  only  needs  a  more 
systematic  administration  of  the  public  grants,  to  stimulate  and  direct  wisely 
local,  institutional,  and  individual  activity,  and  supplement  their  deficiencies  by 
doing  well  what  individuals,  associations,  or  local  communities  can  not  do 
thoroughly,  if  at  all— to  bring  the  Special  as  well  as  the  General  Instruction  of 
the  whole  country  on  to  a  higher  plane  than  they  now  occupy  in  any  other  State. 
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of.  For  if  yon  will  have  a  tree  boar  more  fruit  than  it  has  used  to  do,  it  is  not 
any  thing  you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  put- 
ling  richer  mould  about  the  roots,  that  must  work  it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  this  dedication  of  colleges  and  societies  to  the  use  only  of  professory 
learning  has  not  only  been  inimical  to  the  growth  of  the  sciences,  but  has  also 
been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments.  For  hence  it  proceeds  that  princes 
when  they  have  to  choose  men  for  business  of  state,  find  a  wonderful  dearth  of 
able  men  around  them ;  because  there  is  no  collegiate  education  designed  for 
these  purposes,  where  men  naturally  so  disposed  and  affected  might  (besides 
other  arts)  give  themselves  especially  to  histories,  modem  languages,  books  of 
policy  and  civil  discourse ;  whereby  they  might  come  better  prepared  and  in- 
structed to  offices  of  state. 

And  because  founders  of  Colleges  do  plant,  and  founders  of  Lectures  do 
water,  I  must  next  speak  of  the  deficiencies  which  I  find  in  public  lectures ; 
wherein  I  especially  disapprove  of  the  smallness  of  the  salary  assigned  to  lec- 
turers in  arts  and  professions,  particularly  amongst  ourselves.  For  it  is  very 
necessary  to  the  progression  of  sciences  that  lecturers  in  every  sort  be  of  the 
most  able  and  sufficient  men ;  as  those  who  are  ordained  not  for  transitory  use, 
but  for  keeping  up  the  race  and  succession  of  knowledge  from  age  to  age.  This 
can  not  be,  except  their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  that  the  most  emi- 
nent professors  may  be  well  contented  and  willing  to  spend  their  whole  life  in 
that  function  and  attendance,  without  caring  for  practice.  And  therefore  if  you 
will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must  observe  David's  military  law;  which  was, 
**  That  those  who  stayed  with  the  baggage  should  have  equal  part  with  those 
who  were  in  the  action ;"  else  will  the  baggage  bo  ill  attended.  So  lecturers 
in  sciences  are  as  it  were  the  keepers  and  guardians  of  the  whole  store  and 
provision  of  learning,  whence  the  active  and  militant  part  of  the  sciences  is 
nimished ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  and  profit 
with  the  men  of  active  life. 

Certain  it  is  that  for  depth  of  speculation  no  less  than  for  fruit  of  operation  in 
some  sciences  (especially  natural  philosophy  and  physic)  other  helps  are  re- 
quired besides  books.  Wherein  also  the  beneficence  oif  men  has  not  been  alto- 
getfaer  wanting;  for  we  see  spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have 
been  provided  and  prepared  as  assistants  to  astronomy  and  cosmography,  as 
well  as  books.  We  see  likewise  that  some  places  instituted  for  physic  have 
gardens  for  the  examination  and  knowledge  of  simples  of  all  sorts,  and  are  not 
without  the  use  of  dead  bodies  for  anatomical  observations.  But  those  respect 
but  a  few  things.  In  general,  it  may  be  held  for  certain  that  there  will  hardly 
be  any  great  progress  in  the  unraveling  and  unlocking  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
except  there  be  a  full  allowance  for  expenses  about  experiments ;  whether 
they  be  experiments  appertaining  to  Vulcan  or  Daedalus  (that  is,  the  furnace  or 
engineX  or  any  other  kind.  And  therefore  as  secretaries  and  emissaries  of 
princes  are  allowed  to  bring  in  bills  of  expenses  for  their  diligence  in  exploring 
and  unraveling  plots  and  civil  secrets,  so  the  searchers  and  spies  of  nature  must 
have  their  expenses  paid,  or  else  you  will  never  be  well  informed  of  a  great 
number  of  things  most  worthy  to  be  known.  For  if  Alexander  made  such  a 
liberal  assignation  of  money  to  Aristotle,  to  support  hunters,  fowlers,  fishers 
and  the  like,  that  he  might  be  better  furnished  for  compiling  a  Ilistory  of  Ani- 
mals ;  certainly  much  more  do  they  deserve  it,  who,  instead  of  wandering  in 
the  forests  of  nature,  make  theur  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  arts. 

Bacon  also  advises  an  examination  of  the  studies  in  existing  Um'versities  and 
Bchools,  in  reference  to  leaving  out  some  that  are  obsolete,  and  introducing 
others  which  are  fresh  and  usefUl,  and  a  reorganization  generally  to  adapt  the 
studies  better  to  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
the  future  uses  of  life.  He  also  suggests  that  the  different  Universities,  or 
schools  of  learning,  sliould  be  brought  "  into  a  noble  and  generous  brother- 
hood;" that  a  more  careful  and  accurate  survey  of  the  sciences  actually  culti- 
vated "as  well  as  of  those  not  yet  converted  to  use  by  the  industry  of  man," 
should  be  made,  and  that  better  text-books  and  better  methods  of  instruction 
generally  should  be  introduced.    In  the  Sixth  Book,  **  J9e  Augmentis  Sden' 
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the  belpfal  ezperiencee  of  huDters,  fowlersi  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners, 
apothecaries;  and  in  other  sciences,  of  architects,  engineers,  nuuincrs,  and  anat- 
omists"— "and  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as 
they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily  augment  with  delight" 

To  this  range  of  the  mathematical  sciences  and  their  applications,  Milton  adds 
"constant  and  sound  endoctrinating  in  the  knowledge* of  virtue  and  hatred  of 
vice^  while  their  pliant  affections  are  led  through  all  the  moral  works  of  the  best 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  the  Evangelist  and  Apostolic  Scriptures."  Being 
perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may  then  begin  the  study  of 
economics,  followed  by  the  beginning,  and  reasons  of  political  societies  (pontics), 
and  on  Sundays  and  every  evening,  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and  Church 
history,  ancient  and  modem.  These  high  and  severe  studies  are  to  be  relieved 
by  choice  comedies  and  tragedies,  the  laws  and  specimens  of  the  true  epic  and 
lyric  poem,  and  the  divine  harmonies  of  music  heard  and  learned ;  and  to  be 
closed  with  the  study  and  practice  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  pursued  in  the  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  text-books,  and  in  the  composition  of  original  matter,  so  that 
when  called  on  hereafter  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  honor  and  attention 
would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  "  These  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and 
our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve 
to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they  rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon 
themselves  living." 

Milton  does  not  overlook  the  importance  of  physical  training,  and  throughout 
the  Tradate  associates  manual  labor,  mechanical  dexterity,  and  athletic  sports, 
with  the  highest  culture — ^the  better  to  fit  the  youth  of  England  "  both  for  peace 
or  war."  ''Fencing,  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard  and  strike  safely 
with  edge  or  point;  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel;  and 
regular  military  motions  under  sky  or  court,  according  to  the  season,  first  on 
ibot^  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cavalry,"  are  in 
the  regular  programme  of  the  Academy  which  Milton  would  institute  for  every 
city  throughout  the  land.  To  these  home  exercises,  occupying  two  hours  in 
the  day,  he  adds  occasional  excursions,  sometimes  "  to  go  out  and  see  the 
riches  of  nature  and  partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth ;"  and  in 
the  long  vacations,  "  to  ride  out  in  companies  with  pmdent  and  staid  guides  to 
all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  com- 
modities of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade ; 
sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  leam  there  also  what  they  can 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  seaflght  These  ways  would  try  all 
their  peculiar  g^fts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence  among 
them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  g^ve  it  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which 
could  not  but  mightily  redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fash- 
ion again  the  old  admired  virtues."  To  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise 
observation,  foreign  travel  is  recommended  for  those  who  through  age  and  cul- 
ture can  profit  by  the  society  and  friendship  of  the  best  and  most  eminent  men 
in  places  which  they  may  visit 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  this  masterly  treatise*  of  John  Milton,  in 
which  the  great  poet  and  profound  scholar  anticipates  many  of  the  most  ad- 
TiDoed  plans  and  practices  of  this  age. 

*Tlie  TrttaU  of  Milton  will  be  foond  in  BarnaRTs  JlmerUoM  Journal  </  Education,  \o\  ii. 
61,  and  xl  451,  and  in  Puftnfor  tk§  Tttukor,  Ffftk  SoHot,  p.  115. 
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JOHN  LOCKIS. 

JOHW  Looks,  born  in  1632,  and  educated  at  the  Westminster  School,  and 
Christ  College,  Oxford,  published  in  1693  his  '*  Thowjhta  vpon  (he  Education  of 
ChUdren^^^  which  soon  passed  through  many  editions  and  was  translated  into 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Grerman  languages,  and  has  had  great  influence  on  the 
views  and  practices  of  parents  and  teachers  in  different  countries.  The  main 
end  and  aims  of  education  are  declared  to  be,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, 
as  the  condition  of  a  happy  state  in  this  world,  the  superiority  of  virtue  to  in- 
tellectual ability,  and  the  vaUie  of  good  manners  and  practical  common  /sense 
over  great  learning,  especially  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  past  He 
ei^ins  the  study  of  French  before  Latin,  and  in  teaching  language  generally 
follows  the  methods  of  Ratich,  Comenius,  and  Montaigne.  He  utterly  eschews 
Latin  versification,  and  would  make  the  mastery  of  any  language  the^CKx»sion 
and  medium  for  learning  geography,  cfaronc^ogy,  and  history.  He  urges 
strongly  the  acquisition  of  drawing,  **  as  that  which  helps  a  man  ofVen  to  ex- 
press in  a  few  lines  well  put  together,  what  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  in  writing 
would  not  be  able  to  represent  and  make  intelligible."  Aritlimetic,  "of  which 
a  man  can  not  have  too  mudi" ;  geometry,  and  astronomy  with  the  use  of  the 
globes ;  geography  and  history  associated ;  ethics  and  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence ;  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  log^c ;  the  early  and  frequent  practice  of 
English  composition,  and  the  critical  study  of  the  English  language,  beyond 
any  other;  natural  philosophy,  "with  such  writings  as  treat  of  husbandry, 
planting,  gardening,  and  the  like,^  and  the  higher  mathematics  and  physics  as 
treated  of  by  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  constitute  the  subjects  of  the 
course  of  instruction  which  he  recommends  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  England, 
under  private  tutors,  in  preforence  to  the  public  and  ec^egiate  system,  which 
Bacon,  Milton  and  Cowley  prefer. 

Associated  with  these  intellectual  and  moral  studies,  dancing,  music,  and 
fencing,  and  the  acquisition  of  some  art  or  mechanical  trade  (painting,  garden- 
ing, joinery,  working  in  iron,  brass  and  silver,  grinding  and  polishing  optical 
glasses,  are  specified,  and  in  one  or  more  of  these  every  child  and  youth  should 
be  exercised  every  day  until  dexterity  and  skill  in  a  hundred  ways  are  ac- 
quiredX  and  especially  a  practical  knowledge  of  book-keeping  or  merchants' 
accounts,  are  treated  of  with  much  detaiL 

▲DAV^SHITH. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Tnqttiry  into  (he  Kaiitre  and  Causes  of  the  WeaWi  of 
Jfo^tofw,"  first  published  in  1776,  devotes  several  chapters  to  Expenditures  on 
L[istitutions  for  Uie  Education  of  Youth,  in  which  he  criticises  severely  "  the 
practice  of  the  Schools  and  Universities,  of  giving  exclusive  attention  to  studies 
which  concern  only  one  profession  and  interest,  and  of  omitting  so  many  things 
which  humanize  the  mind,  soften  the  temper  and  dispose  it  for  performing  all 
the  duties  of  public  and  private  life."  In  place  of  the  little  Latin,  so  commonly 
and  so  imperfectly  taught  to  the  few,  he  advifp  "  histruction  to  all  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics.  There  is  scarce  a  common  trade 
which  docs  not  afford  some  opportunity  of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of 
geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not  therefore  gradually  exercise  and 
improve  the  common  people  in  these  principles,  t^e  necessary  introduction  to 
the  most  sublime  as  well  as  the  most  usefiil  sciences." 


) 
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ANDERSON — RUMFORD— BIRKBECK — ^BROUGHAM. 

IlDder  the  influence  of  the  tried  success  of  the  Andersonian  Lectures  (IT 93 
add  1*796)  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Glasgow,  the  Royal  Institution  (Rum- 
ford  in  1799)  and  Mechanics*  Institute  (Birkbeck  and£rougham  in  1823)  at  Lon- 
don, the  Society  of  Arts  (Homer  in  1821)  at  Edinburgh,  and  similar  institutions 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  number  of  800  in 
1828,  which  had  increased  under  dififerent  names,  and  with  modifications  of 
aims  and  methods,  but  all  substantially  and  avowedly  directed  to  the  scientific 
and  technical  instruction  of  the  members,  who  were  largely  made  up  of  work- 
ing men,  to  4,000  associations  in  1868.  The  most  potent  appeals  in  summon- 
ing the  mechanics  to  this  work,  were  made  by  that  earnest  and  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  popular  education,  Henry  Brougham,  the  Great  Commoner,  as  he  was 
called,  before  his  true  glory  was  lost  in  the  miscellaneous  and  no  longer  signifi- 
cant title  of  Lord.  His  essay  on  the  Pleasures  and  Advantages  of  Science,  with 
which  he  inaugurated  the  Society  for  tlie  Difi\i8ion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
his  various  efforts  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  England,  entitle  him  to  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  records  of  the  early  and  efficient  champions  of 
scientific  popular  education.  * 

PLATPAIR — SPENCER— WHTTWORTH — RUSSELL. 

Out  of  the  many  able  and  timely  utterances  by  pen  and  voice,  (torn  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Schools  of  Design  in  1836  to  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  1869,  including  its  indefatigable  secretary, 
Henry  Cole ;  from  the  discussions  embraced  in  and  which  grew  out  of  the 
Reports  of  Parliamentary  Commissions  (numbering  over  36  folio  volumes)  on 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Public 
Schools  and  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  on 
Science  in  institutions  of  higher  culture ;  from  special  publications,  official  and 
individual,  on  scientific  and  technical  instruction,  and  the  conferences  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  British  Science  Association,  and  Chambers 
of  Trade ;  from  the  eighteen  Reports  with  all  the  valuable  appended  papers  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department, — has  come  the  partial  realization  of  the  desire 
of  Bacon,  Milton,  Hartlib,  Petty,  Cowley  and  others,  the  gradual  result  of  in- 
numerable contributions  of  many  earnest  workers  in  the  field  of  scientific,  realis- 
tic and  technical  education.  We  will  here  name  only  Prof.  Lyon  Playfair's 
^^Indvstrial  Education  on  ffie  Continent^'* ;  Herbert  Spencer's  "Btlaiive  values 
of  difftii'eni  Knotvledges^* ;  Whitworth's  brief  Letter  accompanying  his  endow- 
ment of  $500,000  for  the  encouragement  of  mechanical  dexterity  and  scientific 
knowledge  in  working  men ;  and  J.  Scott  Russell's  "  Systematic  Tscknical  Edu- 
cation of  the  English  People,^^  In  1869.  The  well  directed  and  constant  labors 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  behalf  of  scientific  and  industrial 
schools,  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Several  of  the  Plans  of  institutions,  in  which  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
of  nature  hold  a  prominent  place,  referred  to  in  this  historical  glance  of  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  promote  scientific  and  technical  education  in  England,  will  be 
brought  together  in  a  separate  chapter. 

*  An  extended  notice  of  BroughamV  Edaoational  Labon  will  be  found  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  467-508 ;  and  a  History  of  MechaDio  lottitutei  in  Vol.  X.,  p.  332. 
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and  as  to  cloths,  only  the  coarsest  fustians  were  manufactured.  Most  elegant 
objects  of  artistic  design,  of  household  use,  or  of  wear,  were  brought  from 
abroad.  For  instance,  linen,  silks  and  porcelain  came  from  the  Continent ; 
while  for  chintz,  muslins,  and  the  finer  fabrics,  the  English  went  as  far  as  India. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  Society  of  Arts  set  itself  at  work,  and,  in 
liarch,  1754,  afler  noting  "that  Drawing  is  absolutely  necessary  in  many  em- 
ployments, trades  and  manufactures,  and  the-  encouragement  thereof  may  prove 
of  great  utility  to  the  country,"  resolved  to  oflFer  premiums  to  a  certain  number 
of  boys  and  girls  for  superior  proficiency  in  this  art,  ascertained  by  a  committee 
of  examination  ;  as  well  as  other  premiums  for  discovery  of  cobalt,  the  growth 
of  madder,  and  the  manufacture  of  bufi"  leather.  The  adjudication  under  this 
first  competitive  exhibition  of  artistic  fskill  in  England  was  made  in  1755 ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  in  the  absence  of  a  National  Gallery,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  begun  a  collection  of  statues,  busts  and  models  in  1750,  al- 
lowed examples  to  be  selected  for  copying  for  the  premiums  of  that  year. 

From  the  date  of  its  thorough  organization  in  November,  1767,  the  Society 
has  gone  forward  steadily  in  its  efforts  to  advance  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  not  a  few  of  tho  great  improvements  in  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Manu&ctures,  originated  in  the  suggestions  of  its  members,  and  in  the 
stimulus  and  rewards  of  their  associated  labors.  Upwards  of  $500,000  have 
been  expended  in  prizes  and  other  forms  of  encouragement  for  new  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts. 

In  art,  tho  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  probably  indirectly  owing  to  its  influence. 

The  Society  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  material,  imple- 
ments, and  processes  of  art.  Bronze  casting  and  chasing,  iron  casting,  artistic 
metal,  and  other  works,  have  been  much  encouraged ;  also  the  Imitation  and 
copying  of  intagUos  or  cameos. 

The  Society  contributed  to  establish  the  struggling  art  of  lithography  in  Great 
Britain,  giving  a  gold  medal  to  Senefelder,  its  discoverer,  and  publishing  ac- 
counts of  the  processes  in  its  transactions. 

The  revival  of  the  art  of  steel  engraving,  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer,  was  the  result  of  experiments  set  on  foot  by  its  committees,  who  suc- 
ceeded afler  many  experiments.  The  discovery  superseded  to  a  great  extent 
the  use  of  copper  plates. 

Agriculture  was  not  included  in  the  orig^al  scheme  of  Shipley  himself  but 
was  at  once  added,  the  system  of  premiums  being  adopted  as  the  best  spur  to 
industry.  The  improvement  of  agricultural  produce,  the  planting  of  timber, 
and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  were  the  objects  of  papers,  discussions,  and 
awards. 

The  present  condition  of  the  grass  and  root  crops  is  owing  to  this  attention. 
This  first  influenced  the  &rmer  to  discriminate  and  separate  the  different  sorts 
of  grass,  and  to  cultivate  extensively,  carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,'  rhubarb,  and 
similar  roots.  Premiums  were  awarded  for  agricultural  machines.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  oaks,  gold  medals  being  awarded  to  those  who  planted 
them  in  great  numbers.  But  other  trees  for  timber  were  not  neglected.  Timber 
was  of  more  consequence  at  that  time  than  it  is  now,  when  coal  has  so  far 
superseded  it,  and  iron  is  produced  with  less  consumption  of  wood. 

The  Society  patronized  bee-keeping,  and  attempted,  in  1786^  to  establish 
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industry,  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  whose  reports  attracted  maeh  attention,  espe- 
cially their  comments  on  the  saperioritj  of  the  technical  and  artistic  instraction 
enjoyed  by  the  artisans  of  Paris  over  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  exhibition  of  educational  apph'ances  which  took  place  in  1854  through 
the  Society,  was  due  to  the  energy  of  one  of  its  most  prominent  members,  If  r. 
Harry  Cliester. 

Among  the  benefits  secured  by  it,  must  not  be  forgotten  the  improved  patent 
law,  by  which  patents  were  greatly  cheapened.  Exhibitions  of  patents  were 
held  for  several  yeans  after  the  institution  of  these  new  laws,  and  a  library  and 
museum  of  patents  were  formed,  the  power  Ji>eiDg  given  them  by  an  act  secured 
by  the  Society. 

It  has  always  endeavored  to  improve  the  scientific  training  of  artisans.  It 
sent  a  number  of  them  to  the  last  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  trip.  It  has  established  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  relations 
of  science  and  art  to  industry,  a  bequest  of  Dr.  Cantor  in  1856,  aniounting  to 
about  $25,000.  Let  us  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  its  funds  are  derived  from 
the  voluntary  payments  of  the  members,  and  such  bequests  as  have  been  added 
to  it  from  time  to  time.    It  has  never  received  government  g^nts. 

The  preceding  brief  sketch  of  the  achievements  of  the  Society  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  vast  and  varied  activity.    The  sketch  is  incomplete. 

The  operations  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  over  3,000  members^  embraced  in 
1869  the  following  particulars : — 
.  1.  Begular  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  discussions  on  the  same^ 
fiom  the  first  Wednesday  in  November  to  the  last  in  June,  on  subjects  relating 
to  inventions,  improvements,  and  discoveries  in  the  usefbl  arts. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  of  affiliated  Institutions,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  gener- 
ally, which  is  sent  fi^e  to  the  members. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  Library  and  Jteadlng  Boom,  devoted  to  publica- 
tions on  the  arts. 

4.  Conversationi,  held  fi^>m  time  to  time,  on  occasions  of  society  and  public 
interests. 

6.  Courses  of  lectures,  established  by  legacy  of  Edward  Cantor,  delivered 
every  fortnight,  free  to  members  and  persons  introduced  by  them,  on  the  arts^ 
the  applied  sciences,  commerce,  and  industry  generally. 

6.  Scheme  of  examination  of  candidates,  from  classes  in  the  three  hundred 
Institutions  in  union,  conducted  by  men  eminent  in  science  and  the  arts,  by 
which  the  deficient  early  instruction  and  further  scientific  education  of  a  prac- 
tical character  is  provided,  and  stimulated  by  prizes  and  diances  of  promotion 
in  business  among  the  adult  population. 

7.  The  administration  of  scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  prizes,  instituted  by 
the  Society,  companies,  and  individuals,  on  Political  and  Social  Economy,  Wood 
and  Ivory  Carving,  Modeling,  Glass-engraving,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture, 
Preservation  of  Meat  fi>r  Food,  Leather-Embossing  and  Ornamentation,  and 
discoveries,  improvements,  and  inventions  in  the  Arts  generally. 

8.  The  advancement  of  scientific  and  industrial  instruction,  and  the  better 
education  of  the  people  generally,  by  papers  read  at  the  regular  meetings,  a 
special  conference,  and  publications  in  the  Journal. 
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SPECIAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  earliest  Society  for  the  special  purpose  of  advancing  Agricolture,  of 
which  we  have  found  any  notice,  bears  the  title  of  "  Society  of  Improvers  in  the 
knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland^''  instituted  in  1723.  It  numbered  for  20 
years  an  average  of  300  members,  and  a  volume  of  its  Transactions  was  printed 
in  1743.  In  this  publication  there  is  notice  of  a  threshing  machine  invented 
by  Michael  Menzies,  worked  by  water,  and  warranted,  with  one  man,  to  do  the 
work  of  six.  The  Society  of  Arts,  instituted  in  1754,  included  Agriculture 
among  the  industries  which  it  labored  to  promote,  by  prizes  and  discussions. 
In  1777,  the  Bath  Society  was  established  in  imitation  of  the  London  Society, 
"  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Dorset."  The  Highland  So- 
ciety was  established  in  1784,  received  a  royal  charter  in  1787,  and  reorganized 
in  1834  with  the  title  of  the  "Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland." 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  president,  and  to 
which  tlie  English  Parliament  voted  for  several  years  3,000/.,  was  established 
and  chartered  in  1793.  In  1834,  a  new  era  of  associative  activity  commenced, 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  Highland  Society  in  1834,  of  the  Yorkshire  So- 
ciety in  1837,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1838,  the  Irish  Improvement 
Society  in  1841,  and  went  on  with  the  formation  of  numerous  Farmers'  Clubs 
until  in  1864^  a  published  list  contained  354  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  Linncean  Society^  for  the  promotion  of  zoology  and  botany,  was  founded 
in  1788,  and  received  a  royal  charter  in  1802.  Its  founder.  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  came  into  possession  by  purchase  (1,000Z.)  of  the  herba- 
rium and  museum  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  immense  collections  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  both  of  which  with  vast  collections  of  his  own,  on  his  death  in  1828, 
became  the  property  of  the  Society.  This  Society  through  its  Museum,  Library, 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  Publislied  Transactions,  has  advanced  the  departments 
of  Natural  History  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 

The  Geological  Society^  instituted  in  1807,  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as 
Banks,  Davy,  de  la  Beche,  Phillips,  Lyell,  and  Murcheson,  has  contributed 
largely  to  developo  the  science  of  Geology,  and  make  it  serviceable  to  the 
mining,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Practical  Geology,  the  Geological  Survey  and  Maps,  the  Mining  Record 
Office,  and  the  School  of  Mines,  are  among  the  trophies  of  its  activity. 

The  RoycU  HbrticuUurai  Society  was  founded  in  1804  and  incorporated  in 
1809.  In  1822  the  garden  at  Chiswick  was  founded,  and  in  1827  the  first  of 
those  Annual  Fetes  or  Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  productions  was  held, — by 
means  of  which  the  seeds  and  slips  of  the  larger  part  of  the  most  highly  prized 
occupants  of  modem  gardens,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  introduced 
and  exchanged.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Commissionere  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  a  space  of  22  acres  of  the  Kensington  Gore  Estate  has  been  leased, 
and  the  appropriate  improvements  in  grounds  and  structures  have  been  made 
at  an  expense  of  £120,000  ($700,000)— offering  unrivaled  facilities  for  the  dis- 
play of  Flowers  and  Fruits,  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  professed  gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  the  public  generally.  Here  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Garden- 
ing, for  economical  and  artistic  purposes,  will  be  wedded  to  the  sister  arts  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  HUSIC. 

MusEO,  as  ft  BDorce  of  recreotioa  and  rational  enjojment  to  all,  and  eapeciallj 
to  the  laboring  olaaa^  and  not  as  an  accomplishment  to  the  few,  has  notreceiTed 
fpovemmental  aid  or  administration  in  England.  In  its  highest  department^ 
and  its  naea,  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  army,  it  has  received  aonia 
encouragement  and  chartered  pririleges ;  bat  its  improvement  and  rtinfiominft 
taon  has  been  effected  by  Toluntary' associated  effort 

Diplomas  in  music,  both  of  bachelor  and  doctor,  are  conferred  bj  the  naifer- 
shies  of  Oambridge  and  Oxford. 

Hie  first  Professorship  of  Music  was  provided  bj  Sir  Thomas  Graham  in  the 
College  instituted  bj  him  in  1675— «  college  which  seems  to  have  done  mora 
for  its  professQrs  (many  of  whom  have  been  veiy  eminent  in  science)  than  for 
the  public 

In  1720,  a  Society  with  Handel  at  its  head,  received  the  patronage  of  the 
Court,  and  while  performing  the  oratorios  of  its  president  enjoyed  q>leiidid 
success;  but  we  find  no  notice  of  its  activity  after  Banders  death. 

The  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  established  in  1822,  and  incorporated  in  1830^ 
has  maintained  schools  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musia  It  has  received 
for  several  years  an  annual  grant  of  5001  in  aid  of  its  operations,  which,  bow- 
ever,  have  not  advanced  beyond  an  annual  exhibition,  the  dissemination  of 
musical  taste  and  skill  through  schools  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

In  1839  Professor  Edward  Ta^or,  the  Graham  Professor  of  Music,  delivered 
lectures  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  to  stimulate  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  musical  taste  and  skill,  and  thus  origimited  a  large  number  of  mil- 
aical  asBodations. 

In  1842  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  undertook  to  recommend 
the  system  of  Wilhem,  which  at  one  time  was  quite  popular  in  France  and,  as 
modified  by  Huliah,  attained  considerable  success  in  England,  but  the  inter- 
position of  the  government,  even  to  this  extent,  was  not  well  received  by  q>edal 
teachers  and  schools  of  music;  and  the  measures  already  taken  were  soon 
abandoned.  But  Mr.  Huliah  went  on  with  his  Teachers*  Classes  at  Batterseis 
and  Bxeter  Hall,  and  his  Singing  Classes  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Charter  Houso^ 
and  other  great  schools,  as  well  as  Pauper  Schools,  and  thus  fairly  inaugurated 
again  in  England  an  era  of  popular  music 

In  1865,  the  Society  of  Arts  raised  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject^ 
and  much  information  of  Continental  Schools  of  Music  of  the  highest  grade 
was  obtained,  and  a  memorial  was  presented  to  government  for  some  aid  by 
which  a  higher  standard  of  musical  taste  and  skill  should  be  established  for  the 
whole  country. 

This  aid  the  Committee  think  can  best  be  administered  through  a  Natbnal 
Academy,  whose  courses  of  instruction  should  be  open  to  (1,)  a  limited  number 
of  persons,  who  can  in  open  competition  give  evidence  of  great  musical  ability 
and  willingness  to  serve  the  pul^  as  professors  of  the  Art;  (2,)  schoUrs  ftom 
cathedral  and  other  musical  bodies;  and,  (3,)  to  others  on  payment  of  fee& 

Musical  societies  and  dubs  exist  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom.  Among  the  earliest  in  London  was  the  Madrigal,  1678;  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music,  1710;  Catch  Club,  1762;  Glee  Club,  1787;  Sacred  Harmo- 
nic, 1776;  Philharmonic,  1813,  &c 
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KIUTART  SCHOOL  OF  HXTSIC  AT  KKELLER  HALL. 

In  the  British  Araiy  the  oost  of  maintaitiiDg  the  regimental  bands  falls  upon 
the  officers.  In  tlie  in&ntry  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and  nineteen  privates  are 
taken  from  the  effective  strength  of  each  regiment  to  form  a  band.  Jhese  re- 
ceive their  ordinary  regimental  pa  j,^ — the  rest  of  the  pay,  and  the  entire  salary 
of  the  band-master,  if  a  civilian,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  music  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  are  provided  out  of  the  Band  Fund,  which  is  raised  by 
"stoppages"  from  the  officers  on  first  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  by  sub- 
scription. This  fund  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers.  Owing  to  diffi- 
culties in  retaining  the  men,  and  of  finding  band-masters  with  all  the  requisite 
qualifications,  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  established  a  MiK- 
tary  School  of  Music  in  1866,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  was 
opened  in  Kneller  Hall  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  Marchj  1857.  The  insti- 
tution must  be  viewed  (1)  as  a  barrack,  and  (2)  as  a  school  of  music.  (1).  As 
a  barrack  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  managed  as 
any  other  barrack.  (2).  As  a  school  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
military  officer  (who  is  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief),  and  a  musk^al 
staff  composed  of  nine  permanent  professors,  four  occasional  professors,  and  a 
Taiying  number  of  special  assistants  who  are  selected  from  the  first-class  stu- 
dents. '  There  is  also  a  schoolmaster  who  gives  instruction  one  hour  a  day  in 
general  knowledge  to  each  class,  and  a  military  chaplain.  The  instruments 
taught  m  Soprano  (8);  Alto  (3);  Tenor  (3);  Bass  (6).  The  students  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  instru- 
ments to  be  learned.  Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  obligatory  study — but 
more  are  given,  and  a  restriction  prohibits  all  practice  after  6.46  in  the  evening. 

This  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  there  is  a  higher  which  com- 
prises, beside  practical  instruction  in  playing  and  teaching  the  instruments 
composing  the  band,  some  general  acquirements  under  the  theory  of  harmony. 
There  is  also  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  a  conductor.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  military  music,  classical  concert  pieces,  or  chamber  music,  specially 
arranged  for  wind  instruments,  are  performed.  Cheap  admissions  to  the  operas 
and  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  are  obtained  (900  in  one  year),  to  such 
of  the  advanced  students  as  ace  recommended  for  diligence  by  the  professors. 

Pupils  are  selected  from  the  various  regiments,  and  often  selected  for  this 
special  purposa  Boys  specially  trained  for  the  bands  are  obtained  from  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea^  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  Dublin,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Poor-law  School  Each  candidate  must  be  examined  by  the 
florgeon  of  the  regfimeni,  and  oertifled  to  as  in  good  health  and  with  no  tend- 
encies to  disease  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  playing  on  a  band  instrument 

A  military  band-master  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  Government  for  any  regi- 
ment and  battalion  throughout  the  service,  who  receive  regimental  pay  of  first- 
class  staff  sergeant,  and  1002.  fit>m  the  Regimental  Band  Fund. 

The  expenses  of  Kneller  Hall  as  a  barradc  are  borne  by  the  government ;  as  a 
school  of  muffi'c,  by  tlie  regimental  officers — ^including  an  original  assessment  of 
61  for  supply  of  instruments,  and  the  salaries  to  about  1,1002.  annually. 

The  average  number  of  students  annually  admitted  is  74 ;  the  average  num- 
ber in  attendance,  148.  The  total  number  admitted  since  1867  is  692,  of  whom 
163  were  practiced  musicians,  63  band-masters,  271  band-men. 
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BOTAL  eALLKRiaS  AT  WDmSOR  AVD  HAMPTOK  COURT. 

Thb  Rotal  Galleribs  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court  contain  yalu- 
able  pictures,  and  have  helped  to  encoorage  artists  and  form  a  taste  for  art  in 
England*  Henrj  YIII  was  the  first  to  form  a  gallery.  He  invited  Raphael  to 
England,  who  did  not  accept,  but  painted  a  small  picture,  which  is  now  in  the 
galleiy  at  St  Petersburg.  He  did  succeed  in  attracting  Hans  Holbein,  a  native 
of  Baale^  and  many  portraits  of  his  painting  are  still  at  Windsor  and  Hamp- 
ton Court  Philip  II,  duriog  the  few  years  he  bore  the  title  of  king  of  EngUmd, 
secured  the  services  of  Titian  in  painting  for  Queen  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth 
did  nothing  for  art,  except  to  procure  twenty-two  portraits  of  herself  fVom  as 
many  different  artists.  James  II  secured  several  valuable  portraits  from  Neth- 
erland  painters.  During  his  reign,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  in  160^ 
and  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  commenced  the  formation  of  galleries  of 
antiques  and  paintings,  the  latter  purdiasing  several  of  Rubens'  productions  at 
an  outlay  of  10,0002.  Charles  I  secured  valuable  pictures  by  Titian,  Raphael, 
Gorreggio,  Gulio  Romano,  in  the  Kantuan  Gallery,  and  at  other  times,  from 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and  all  the  eminent  artists  of  his  day — an  aggregate  of 
1,387  pictures,  and  399  pieces  of  sculpture,  besides  medals,  engraved  gems,  and 
other  objects  of  art,  including  54  volumes  of  drawings  and  prints,  and  among 
them  a  volume  of  drawings  by  Michael  Angela  This  collection,  immediately 
after  his  execution  in  1649,  under  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
sold,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  "this  noblest  collection  of  pictures^ 
antiques,  statues,  and  busts,  procured  at  infinite  expense  and  trouble,  from 
Rome  and  all  parts  of  Italy — was  dispersed  to  form  parts  of  the  royal  colleo- 
tions  of  London,  Spain,  and  France."  A  few  were  purchased  or  retained  by 
Cromwell  for  the  State,  and  some  were  recovered  and  repurchased  by  Charles 
n ;  but  the  foundation  of  a  great  National  Gallery,  superior  to  any  other  in 
Europe,  was  lost  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  history  of  tliese  Royal 
Galleries.  It  was  reserved  to  Queen  Victoria,  not  only  to  give  the  public  and 
artists  free  access  to  these  Galleries,  as  her  predecessors  had  done,  but  to  place 
the  choicest  of  these  pictures  in  public  exhibitions  to  be  seen  by  the  largest 
number  of  people,  and  to  bring  them  ^within  the  study  and  copying  of  students 
not  only  in  the  capital  but  in  provincial  schools  of  art 

ROTAL  AOADEMT  OF  ARTS. 

Thb  Rotal  Aoaismt  ov  Arts  was  constituted  Dec.  10, 1*768,  and  opened  its 
first  exhibition  in  Somerset  House  in  May,  1780.  The  objects  set  forth  in  its 
charter  are: — 1.  The  establishment  of  a  well-regulated  School,  or  Academy  of 
Design,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Arts;  and  2,  An  Annual  Exhibition, 
open  to  all  artists  of  distinguished  merit  The  Society  consists  of  forty  Royal 
Academicians,  twenty  Associates,  and  six  Associate  Engravers,  all  of  whom 
must  be  confirmed,  on  their  election  by  the  Society  to  fill  vacancies,  by  the 
sovereign.  The  Academy  possess  a  valuable  library  of  prints,  casts  from  the 
antique,  and  pictures  by  old  masters,  as  well  as  a  specimen  painting  or  work  of 
art,  of  each  member,  from  his  own  design  and  execution.  The  School  is  open 
to  applicants,  whose  drawing  or  model  carries  evidence  of  sufficient  ability  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  and  opportunities,  and  the  testimony  of  an  Acade- 
mician as  to  moral  character.  After  tliree  months*  successAil  practice  in  draw- 
ing or  modeling  fixKn  one  of  the  antique  figures,  he  is  accepted  as  a  student 
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BBITIBH  XTTBlftUlC. 

The  British  Musextm  originated  in  the  indiyidnal  liberality  of  Sir  Kans 
Sloane,  who  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1660,  bat  studied  and  prao- 
tioed  the  profession  of  medicine  in  London,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputatioa 
both  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  physician.  In  consideration  of  the  first,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1727,  and  was  created  baronet  in 
1716  by  George  I,  and  physician  in  ordinary  to  his  snecessor.  He  died  in  1752, 
leaving  by  will  a  large  museom  of  natural  history,  a  valuable  library,  and 
many  rare  objects  of  scientific  interest,  which  be  had  accumulated  in  a  long  life 
at  an  expense  of  £50,000,  to  the  care  of  the  public^  on  condition  that  Parlia. 
ment  would  pay  £20,000  to  his  heirs,  and  make  provision  for  their  preservation 
and  increase.  The  offer  was  at  ooce  accepted,  and  an  act  passed  in  1753,  en- 
titled "  An  Act  for  the  purdiase  of  the  Museum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Bart.,  and  of  the  Harldan  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  procuring  one 
general  repository  for  the  better  reception  and  more  convenient  use  of  the  said 
Collection,  and  of  the  Coltonian  Library,  and  additions  thereto."  In  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  £300,000  was  raised  by  a  lottery ;  £20,000  was  paid 
for  the  Sloane  Museum,  £10,000  for  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts, 
and  £10,250  for  Montague  House,  with  a  garden  of  eight  acres  in  Bloomsbury 
district,  a  mansion  well  adapted  to  accommodate  the  resources  of  tliis  National 
C<^ection,  large  as  they  were  for  that  period.  The  Cottonian  Library  was 
begun  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  (b.  1570 — d,  1631^  and  embraced  many  ancient 
deeds  and  charters,  among  them  the  original  manuscript  of  Magna  Charta,  It 
became  the  property  of  the  nation  in  1700  for  £4,600.  The  Harleian  Manu- 
scripts, begun  by  Robert  Hariey,  created  Earl  of  Oxford  in  1711,  and  increased 
by  his  son,  the  second  Earl,  were  purchased  in  1753.  From  1759,  when  the 
British  Museum  was  first  opened  to  the  public,  it  has  received  frequent  and 
large  accessions  by  purchase,  gift,  bequests,  and  loans,  until  it*  has  become  an 
intellectual  treasure-house  not  surpassed  in  its  way  by  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  toward  which  there  is  an  annual  appropriation 
of  £100,000.  Among  the  accessions  by  g^ft  was  the  library  of  George  II,  of 
10,000  volumes;  the  library  of  George  III  (63,000  volumes),  estimated  to  have 
cost  £200,000  the  Elgin  marbles,  purchased  in  1816  for  £35,000;  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  collected  mainly  by  the  French,  and  acquired  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  Alexandria  in  1801 ;  the  Townley  marbles,  collected  by  Charles  To wnley 
(begun  in  1768X  and  purchased  by  Parliament  for  £28,000 ;  the  Etruscan  and 
other  Italian  antiquities,  purchased  for  £9,000.    Total  cost  to  1869,  £3,000,000. 

KATIONAL    GAIXERT. 

The  National  Gallxrt,  now  an  object  of  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  is 
of  recent  origin.  After  losing  many  opportunities  to  secure  choice  collections, 
which  are  now  among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  National  Galleries  of 
France,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Belgium,  Parliament  voted  in  1824  the  sum  of 
£57,000  to  purchase  28  valuable  pictures  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  and  to  provide  for 
the  reception  of  29  more  donated  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  which  together 
were  placed  on  exhibition  in  1825.  From  1824  to  1843,  19  pictures  were 
bought  at  an  expense  of  £48,000;  and  fh>m  1843  to  1869,  155  pictures  at  a  cost 
of  £104,000.  Total  cost  of  360  pictures,  £270,000.  Of  the  820  pictures  (be- 
longing to  the  Gallery  in  1870)  427  are  by  foreign  artists,  and  principally  old 
masters;  and  460  by  British  artists.  More  than  one-half  were  bequeathed  or 
donated. 
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GOVERNMENT  8CHCK>L8  OF  DESIGN. 

In  1835,  Mr.  William  Ewart,*  member  of  Parlfameot  fhym  Lirerpool,  luo- 
ceeded  in  raising  a  select  Goomiittee  of  the  Hoose  to  take  into  cooBideration 
"  the  best  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  the  principles  of 
design  among  the  people  (especially  the  manofiicturing  population)  of  this  ooun- 
try;  also  to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  management  and  effects  of  institutions 
connected  with  the  arts."  This  Committee  (continued)  in  1836  carried  on  its 
inquiries  for  two  sessions^  and  reported  to  this  effect : — "That  from  the  highest 
branches  of  artistic  design  to  the  lowest  connection  between  drawing  and  man- 
uikctures,  the  arts  had  hitherto  receired  little  encouragement ;  that  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  art  was  manifest  among  Eugiish  workmen,  especially  in  the 
lancy  trades,  the  silk,  ribbon,  china,  and  similar  trades,  altliough  an  eameot 
desire  for  instruction  appeared  to  prevail  among  them ;  that  in  this  respect  the 
workmen  of  France,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  enjoyed  euperior  ad- 
Tantages,  the  result  of  which  was  that  French  manufactures  were  in  mai»y 
cases  preferred  to  British  solely  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  patterns ; 
and  that  this  superiority  on  the  part  of  French  workmen  appeared  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributable' to  the  Schools  of  Design,  or  the  general  taste,  dif- 
fused throughout  that  country  by  the  practice  of  drawing,  and  the  multiplidty 
of  objects  of  art  accessible  to  workmen,  and  the  people  generally." 

In  1836,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  a  Qov- 
emment  School  of  Design  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  which  Lord  Sydenham  was  president,  in  Somerset  Ilouse.  It  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Council  consisting  of  several  members 
of  this  Board  (Mr.  Elty,  Sir  R.  Westmacot,  Mr.  CockercII),  several  eminent 
artists  (Eastlake,  Chantrey,  Callcott,  Wilkie),  and  two  or  throe  other  persons 
(Lord  Colbome)  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  immediate 
management  of  the  institution  was  intrusted  to  a  Director,  an  artist  by  profes- 
sion, and  who  has  generally  officiated  as  one  of  the  teaching  masters.  The  flivt 
Director  was  Mr.  Papworth,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Dyce,  in  1838. 

In  1840,  Mr.  William  Dyce,  who  in  1836  had  submitted  an  admirable  course 
of  study  for  a  Sdiool  of  Design  contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  nmnulactures  in  Scotland,  was  employed  by  the 
Council  of  the  London  School  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  sdKX>i8  of  this  class,  and  ascertaining  the  different  modes  of  instructioQ 
there  followed.  On  his  return  he  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  after- 
wards printed  by  Parliament,  which  contained  much  useful  and  interesting 
informatioii  on  the  subject  of  technical  education  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  made  Director  of  the  School  at  Somerset  House,  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  success,  until  he  resigned  because  its  duties  were 
found  inconsistent  with  his  profession^  engagements,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Wilson  in  1843. 

In  1842,  a  Schocd  of  Design  for  Females  was  opened  in  Somerset  House,  and 

at  different  periods  branch  schools  were  establisbed  at  Spitalfields,  Manchester, 

~  —  '■ 

'Mr.  BvMt  wm»  bon  m  Livttrpool  in  1706,  edneatad  at  Etoo,  and  Christ  Church,  Cambridge, 
whoa  ha  gradaated  B.  A.  io  1821.  Ha  rapreMOted  Liverpool  in  Parliament  since  1828,  and  haa 
ngaaiiaed  his  ■lenhenhip  by  orifinatinf  the  legistation  which  established  the  Behoob  of  Design, 
the  system  of  Town  and  Boroogh  Poblic  Libraries,  and  by  a  itordy  soppoit  of  all  tdacaUonal 
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Birmingbam,  Coventry,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  York,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  Nor- 
wich, Paislej,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow.  These  provincial  schools,  as  well 
as  the  central  school  at  Somerset  House,  were  visited  by  an  official  Inspector. 

In  1841,  £10,000  were  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Design  in 
the  provinces.  A  portion  of  this  sum  was  expended  in  the  formation  of  a 
library,  and  a  collection  of  drawings,  casts,  and  models,  which  had  been  begun 
in  1838.f  The  teaching  force  of  the  central  school,  which  originally  was  con- 
fined to  two,  in  1848  embraced  six,  including  the  Director  and  Head  of  the 
Female  Department 

In  1846  a  special  committee  of  the  Council  was  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Red- 
grave, of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  disci- 
pline, management,  and  improvement  of  the  school.  This  Committee  summed 
up  their  examination  substantially  as  follows: 

(1,)  That  the  principles  of  ornament,  and  the  practice  of  original  design  as 
applicable  to  manufactures,  were  not  efficiently  taught 

(2,)  That  a  knowledge  of  manu&oturing  processes,  so  as  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  unite  fitness  and  practicability,  was  not  communicated. 

(3,)  That  a  large  portion  of  the  students  reoeive  instruction  only  in  element- 
ary drawing. 

(4,)  From  want  of  space,  no  sufficient  instruction  exists  in  painting. 

(5,)  No  sufficient  accommodation  for  modeling,  and  none  for  casting,  exists. 

(6,)  That  the  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  books  of  prints,  are  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  students  fh)m  the  want  of  room,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue. 

(7,)  That  the  existence  of  a  Directorship  is  a  barrier  between  the  Council  and 
the  masters. 

(8,)  That  the  Council  is  burdened  with  too  many  official  and  financial  details. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  find,  that  although  the  methods  of  instruction 
did  not  at  the  start  accomplish  all  that  the  most  sanguine  anticipated,  never- 
theless, both  the  central  and  provincial  schools  were  accomplishing  much  good. 

In  1849,  as  time  enough  had  elapsed,  and  sufficient  experience  had  been  col- 
lected, to  test  the  value  of  the  system  inaugurated  in  1836,  Parliament  insti- 
tuted another  Committee,  of  which  Milnor  Gibson  was  chairman,  "  to  consider 

*  "Hie  Report  of  Mr.  Dyoe  is  full  of  valuable  remarkf  tuggetted  by  hti  obflenrationi  abroad  : — 

**  Detifn  for  industry  it  not  an  abstract  thinf ;  it  it  not  the  butioest  of  the  detijpter  to  produce 
food  patterns  for  every  possible  condition  of  manufacture,  but,  taking  it  as  be  finds  it,  to  bring 
Eis  cultivated  taste  to  bear  on  its  improvement  It  is  the  fashion  of  each  succeeding  season  that 
he  has  to  deal  with.  The  practice  of  the  French  manufacturers  in  this  respect  seems  to  me  wor- 
thy of  being  noticed.  It  is,  I  believe,  considered  by  them  that  fashion  is  something  more  than 
the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  and  though  individuals  of  rank  and  of  celebrity  of  some  kind  may, 
for  a  time,  give  a  |iarticular  bias  to  tlw  mede,  yet  that  the  current  of  taste  in  the  ordinary  matters 
of  life  has  its  origin,  and  takes  its  direction,  from  the  general  character  and  habits  of  society. 
Hence,  they  say,  if  we  refer  to  the  history  of  any  past  age,  we  shall  find  the  records  of  its  litera* 
ture  and  its  art,  and  the  remains  of  its  every-day  appliances  of  life,  all  |iartaking  of  some  common 
character  or  sentiment.  Acting  on  this  notion,  the  manufacturers  of  France  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  discern  accurately  the  characterktics  oTthe  under-current  of  feeling  to  which  fashion  and 
its  changes  are  supposed  to  be  due ;  and,  by  this  means,  to  keep  pace  with  people*s  inclinations, 
and  even  to  anticipate  them.  *  We  know,*  said  one  of  the  Lyoocse  manufacturers  to  me,  *  that 
when  the  fashion  of  this  year  shall  have  run  its  course,  every  one  will  have  a  longing  for  some- 
thing new ;  yet  not  absolutely  new,  but  something  to  which  the  ^eeent  mode  naturaUjf  tends. 
Thmt  something,  which,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  is  only  an  indefinite  sentiment — in  fiiet,  a  mere 
predisposition — we  endeavor  to  render  palpable,  to  give  it  a  strongly  pronounced  character,  and 
aHiga  it  a  name.  Therefore  it  is  that  with  us  fashion  is  so  paramount ;  the  objects  of  industry 
presented  at  the  commencement  of  a  season  chime  in  with  the  predispositions  of  society.*  ** 

t  Hie  purchases  consisted  of  articles  employed  in  educational  purpoees  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris,  and  the  Schools  of  Design  in  Munich,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  of  aitides  selected 
fVom  the  French  Kxpodtioo  of  1844. 
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the  coDstitotkm  and  management  of  the  School  of  Design."  This  Committee, 
after  examining  the  school,  and  gathering  the  evidence  of  manufacturers  and 
artists,  submitted  a  report,  in  which  the  Committee  conclude : — "  From  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  evidence,  it  is  dear  that  the  schools,  though  far  from  having 
attained  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which  thej  appear  capable,  are  producing 
beneficial  effects,  and  may  in  doe  time  be  expected,  with  energetic  support  and 
under  judicious  management,  to  realize  the  anticipations  with  which  they  have 

been  founded. Large  as  the  field  of  usefulness  appeared  when  these 

sdiools  were  established,  it  has  been  found  bj  experience  to  be  very  much 
largec  than  was  anticipated.  As  the  managers  of  the  schools  have  proceeded, 
they  have  found  the  work  grow  under  their  hands.  For  the  teaching  of  orna- 
mental art  necessarily  presupposed  the  students  having  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  in  elementary  studies;  and  t£is  proficiency  few  if  any 
were  found  to  have  acquired ;  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  impart  it  at  the 
beginning  of  each  man's  education.  The  demand  for  such  teaching  has  been 
so  great  in  proportion  to  the  means  which  the  schools  possess  of  supplying  it, 
that  they  have  of  necessity  assumed  more  of  the  character  of  elementary  insti- 
tutions than  was  originally  expected.  The  importance  of  this  sound  element- 
ary grounding  has  not  always  been  comprehended,  and  too  great  anxiety  has 
been  shown  in  some  cases  to  reap  premature  fruits  fix)m  the  schools ;  but  the 
Committee  believe  that  what  has  been  done  was  both  necessary  and  important, 
and  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  managers  have  been  right  in 
endeavoring  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  great  mass  of  artisans,  rather  than  by  spe- 
cial efforts  to  force  on  a  few  eminent  designers." 

These  views  are  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  manufacturers  and  practical 
designers,  publishedwith  the  Report  Over  15,000  stf dents,  up  to  1849,  had 
attended  the  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  connected  with  ex- 
isting establishments,  and  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  country, 
both  in  directly  training  designers,  improving  the  skill  of  under-drawers  and 
fiUers-up,  and  creating  a  demand  for  an  improved  domestic  fabric,  over  the 
ibreign.  An  indirect  advantage  accrued  horn  the  visits  made  by  the  masters 
and  teachers  to  the  schools  find  manu&ctories  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  superior  training  and  workmanship  of  the  latter  was  seen  dnd  felt,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  possible  attainment  set  up.  The  methods  of  instruction, 
although  open  to  criticism,  were  found  in  the  main  to  be  in  harmony  with  sim- 
ilar schools  abroad — and  the  shortcomings  of  the  schools  were  to  be  attributed 
to  the  narrow  field  which  they  occupied,  to  the  low  appreciation  in  which  the 
culture  which  they  afford  is  held  by  the  public  in  general,  and  by  manufac- 
turers in  particular— and  that  the  public  interests  required  an  extension  of  the 
special  means  of  instruction,  and  the  rapid  and  universal  improvement  of  tho 
popular  taste  of  art  and  artistic  production. 

At  the  dose  of  this  period  (which  ushered  in  the  first  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  London  in  1851  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  Prince  Albert),  there  were  nineteen  Schools  of  Art  in  the  prov- 
inces which  received  direct  parliamentary  grants  for  their  support,  which,  after 
1848,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  committees,  and  which,  by  the  action 
of  the  government  in  1862,  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,  and  in  1853,  of  the  Department  of  Sdence  and  Art. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  PRACTICAL  ART. 


On  the  29th  of  Januarjr,  1852,  the  Lords  Committee  of  the  Privy  Councnl  for 
Trade,  by  whom  the  Schools  of  Design  were  administered,  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Lorcis  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  this  effect:  "That  while  in  many 
respects  there  was  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  schools,  and 
the  influence  they  had  exerted  on  ornamental  art  in  the  kingdom,  they  believed 
there  were  serious  defects  in  the  present  management,  which  greatly  impair 
theur  efficiency,  and  tend  to  result  In  their  disorganization.  With  this  view 
they  proposed  to  create  a  Department  in  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  called  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  and  to  consist  of  two  officers  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Schools  of  Design,  under  their  present  direction,  and  to 
be  assisted  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Schools  of  Design.  They  proposed 
that  one  of  these  officers  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the  business  of  the  De- 
partment, and  be  responsible  for  its  proper  management,  and  that  the  other 
officer  should  be  an  artist  of  high  professional  character,  whose  advice  and 
assistance  would  be  indispensable,  but  who  could  not  give  up  his  whole  time  to 
the  business."  On  this  general  plan  of  administration  the  new  Department 
was  organized  in  1852,  and  made  a  Beport  in  1853,  when  a  new  organization 
wafl  instituted. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  science  schools  and  classes,  which  now  exist  in  more  than  five  hundred 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  brought  into  existence  chiefiy  by  the 
agency  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  a  branch  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  assisted  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 

The  origin  of  the  science  division  of  this  department  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  year  1852,  when  the  subject  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  scien^  was  mentioned  in  the  following  words,  by  her  Majesty, 
in  her  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  10th  November,  1852,  in  opening  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament : — "The  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  practical  sci- 
ence will  be  readily  recognized  by  you  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  great 
and  enlightened  nation.  I  have  directed  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  shall  bo 
laid  before  you,  having  in  view  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  towards  which 
I  invite  your  aid  and  cooperation." 

This  scheme  was  presented,  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  composed  of  thirty  members  eminent  in  science,  art,  and 
public  affairs  jn  the  kingdom,  with  Prince  Albert  as  chairman.  This  remark- 
able document,  in  the  light  which  the  Great  Exhibition  had  thrown  on  the 
strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with 
the  same  condition  in  other  countries,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  after 
Betting  forth  the  efforts  made  by  individuals,  societies,  and  the  government,  for 
the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art,  as  the  surest  tests  of  the  advancement  of  a 
nation  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  general  proisperity,  pointed  out  at  the 
same  time,  the  want  of  system  in  the  application  of  these  forces  to  produce  the 
beneficial  effects  which  ought  to  be  resdized,  'especially  in  the  field  of  artistic 
design  and  perfected  skill  in  her  manufactures.  To  this  end  the  Commissioners 
recommended  a  union  of  all  the  institutions  chartered  and  aided  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art,  under  one  official  administration, 
80  far  as  productive  industry  was  concerned. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  proposal,  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Treasury,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Card  well,  on  the  16th  March,  1853,  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  Department  of  Science,  similar  to  the  one  already 
existing  under  that  Board  for  the  encouragement  of  practical  art 

These  two  branches  were  to  be  formed  into  one,  the  motive  power  to  be  local 
and  voluntary,  and  mainly  self-supporting.  This  letter  further  advised  the 
formation  of  a  metropolitan  establishment  for  the  collection  of  illustrations, 
models,  &c.,  of  both  science  and  art,  and  of  a  science  school  of  a  very  high 
class,  where  pupils  should  complete  their  training,  and  firom  which  information 
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niglit  be  circulated  to  the  provincial  schools.  The  Gk>TernmeDt  School  of  Miset 
and  of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts  was  to  discharge  the  functions  of  this  Metro- 
politan School  of  Science,  and  accordingly,  with  several  other  institaUoni^ 
namely,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  the  Geological  Survey,  tlie  Mnseom 
of  Irish  Industry,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and,  later,  the  Science. and  An 
Museum,  Edinburgh,  was  proposed  to  be  placed  under  this  new  department. 

Her  Majesty's  Treasury  approved  of  this  proposal,  laying  particular  strcrai  on 
the  idea  that  the  best  method  of  encouraging  local  iuHtitotions  woaltd  b« 
attained  by  the  creation  of  a  metropolitan  school  for  science ;  and,  accordiagly, 
the  Board  of  Trade  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  as  it  was  to  be  called, 
came  into  existence. 

During  the  first  six  years,  that  is,  from  1853  to  1859,  very  little  was  ikNM 
fi>r  the  promotion  of  science,  the  title  of  Science  and  Art  I>c*[artmeot  Mog 
almost  a  misnomer.  A  few  experiments  were  tried,  and  offer*  held  c^it  to 
localities  to  take  up  the  subject  of  science  instruction,  but  only  ekrven  placRis  m 
the  United  Kingdom  responded.  These  were,  Aberdeen,  Birmin^rham.  Leed% 
Newcastle,  Poplar  (Green's  Sailors'  Home),  Stoke,  Sc  Tboosaa'  ChMtethtomt, 
Truro,  Wigan,  and  Wandsworth.  The  attempts  at  Leeda,  Newcaalle,  ikt/tt, 
Truro,  and  Wandsworth  were,  however,  soon  given  op.  and  the  want  d  tot' 
oess  oif  the  plans  pursued  may  be  judged  of  firom  the  fiict  tliat  the  aid  tnm  tl# 
Departlkient  to  all  the  science  classes,  for  the  six  years,  am^jontM  to  hot  IftM^ 
the  great  difficulty  in  all  cases  being  to  obtain  any  fair  ATtAjnut  of  k>:ai  Ixter^at 
and  pecuniary  support,  without  which,  at  that  time,  it  wm  ttf,%,  cfA^tAtnd  dc^ 
sirable  to  grant  State  aid. 

In  the  year  1857,  a  Treasury  Commission,  composed  of  Lord  GmtrUt,  Sr 
Su  Northcote,  and  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  recommended  tliat  th<r  UhfATia^ttA  U  Hfi- 
ence  and  Art  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Trad^  ajbd  ymxd  vAtr 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  aasiated  by  a  vice-pnaidef:.'.  *X  iut  O^ksuO^i^ 
of  Council  on  Edocatioo,  as  a  brancfa,  though  distinct  lh>c&  t£je  D^fanc^&c^  Stjr 
Primary  Education. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  mM  that,  up  to  the  year  l%Sd.  ihen^  ^auA  wtt  v^z^ttl 
system  of  akl  to  scieDoe  instmctioo  which  might  be  take&  advasiU^  U  t,-j  jukf 
locality  for  its  artisan  population.  In  that  year  the  Biftcte  rX  ix^  2d  iv:^.  van 
passed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Adderiey,  to  give  a>l  Ix*  <iC4a«&^f  a^ 
struction  in  the  following  subjects,  tel  : — 

1.  Practical  and  descriptive  gecoiefry,  with  mecfaanacal  aa^  maefciw 
ing;  and  building  coDstruction.    2.  Phyacs.    3,  Chenvktry,    4,  *j*^M^, 
eialogy  (af^Iied  to  miningX     &•  Natmal  hiftorj. 

By  this  minute^  paymenta  were  to  be  ssade  to  tcadhen  tm  <«rt»'lfestfft  afik/iP 
anoe,  and  also  00  resoha.  bat  in  aD  caaes  the  kKal  maiafttf^rs  w«r^  V/  jr»rmt<8» 
for  the  support  of  the  school,  from  fees  or  local  foub,  a  jbbi  at  jtaac  •^ymi  v> 
the  government  giantai 

This  last  oooditioo  would  have  rendered  the  ffv«ad  fJL  9<»tu»  9tiw^Jim  r^rj 
sfow,  if  not  altogether  imposnble,  but  it  was  fiev«T  iak-yj¥i*L  li  va$i  tfTT^tAf 
and  no  doubt  with  great  truth,  that  wb(»  p^vwitM  ^^in  a  fiorngt:  'Ji^  *m 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  uid  the  amonrtt  of  their  D^Ta^t/  -w^  (M:  jl  y^.yjr.t^  vy 
the  d^ire  they  have  for  attaining  the  oiij^wt;  tL^^a,  ~  a  ifr^llry  'r^^y,  t,^a  »^^ 
the  Sute  half-way  in  the  cast  of  a  scasDce  9r±xrA.  Br>  'ion.-^  ti-j*  '^mavA  V  *'Mf 
school  and  the  desire  to  create  it  w»»»t  arn  t^tj  rr^ns.  Zr.  'jt  '•xf^m*^*r  *>iir 
that  the  more  the  school  is  really  re*5r3r»id:  zix  tr^AX^  'm.  *>^  v^gnOtcj  **<►  >r%<^»7 
displayed  concerning  it  and  that  cr^eiief^isectij  m-Ji  >i  a  r*:iwA  UX  'xx  w'/k^ 
drawing;  but  for  increafiag  Ji^  Scare  iA. 

In  March.  1S«0.  the  first  Scwrwe  lAe^fixjej,  'trjorxfLaaigr  *.l  v.*  ^•ariwf.i'^w  -» 
whwh  aid  to  sdenee  instrscfioo  waa  Vj  '*^  znkr»T,M,  ▼»  jwnw^.  *tui  ^a^  ^r/M^v 
tion  concemingr  local  sa^9crTp<irx»  wan  -witjtnrrx,  •ju'/ktH  *Sp^,  m-yx^At^^  f4 
all  students  paying  fees,  aoii  as  lamse  fw«  aa  ^ti  -*  yjw.fAj  '•>Ai;n**l  u*a  «tv»^ 
been  strongly  urjced.  Toe  rsal  came  r/  'Jui  rr^sA  nwjr^nn. '/  riw»  y*'»^nt.  jum. 
which,  with  vanoos  modftVatJMa  at  linuiL  zm  v**a  xi  yy^r^f.**^  »iiv^  '<^  -^ 
that,  without  irksome  cocdsasc*.  oA»n  isr?*  ->*a  \^d  "xlK  v.  s^f^y'mf^ 
teachers  to  form  rlawi  Tbt  pUiat  5r,ni  I*5'i  v.  :^^  *il  *hw**^.  ^i,*tul*»*i 
as  it  were,  to  awaken  the  kwtiitT  v,  a  «mjw^  -/  s»  -b'JU^  rrui  f»^/'r.^  v.  ^*«*a  vy 
perform  the  task  of  edocaon*  'ia  artaaa  -.uwaft*.  vx  'x^\-j  ».r:v^vf  >^'/ui  Vr 
batataaKTidoeof  boc&:iaeaadacae7.    T^a  a«rw  ^umi  .i«^' vvf.  ^,45^ 
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to  teachers.  It  saidf  "  If  you  will  qualify  yourselves  to  teach,  passing  such  and 
such  an  examination,  the  State  will  remunerate  you  for  every  artisan  you  can 
manage  to  get  hold  of,  and  induce  to  be  taught;  the  amount  of  the  remunera- 
tion to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  instruction  imparted;  or,  if  the  teach- 
ing  is  deficient,  and  brings  forth  no  fhiit  at  the  annual  examination,  no  payment 
is  to  be  made."  No  arrangement  could  be  more  satisfactory  from  a  tax-payer's 
point  of  view.  The  country  desired  science  instruction  to  its  artisans,  and  it 
obtained  it  at  a  first  cost,  without  any  costly  machinery  or  establisliment.  All 
the  risk  of  success,  the  chief  work  of  organizing  the  schools  and  getting  the 
pupils  together,  fell  mainly  upon  the  teachers,  whose  pecuniary  interest  it  was 
to  make  them  answer.  Consequently  the  scheme  became  a  sound  commercial 
undertaking,  in  which  the  community,  under  every  condition,  was  a  gainer. 

It  must  be  considered  also  that  this  system  provided  a  means  of  educating 
teachers,  somewhat  slow  at  first,  though  probably  as  fast  as  was  then  required, 
and  that,  too,  at  no  cost  to  the  State,  such  as  an  outlay  on  science-training  col- 
leges would  have  involved.  Pupils  of  superior  ability,  after  prosecuting  their 
studies  for  several  years  in  a  science  class,  have  become  most  successful  teachers. 

As  might  be  supposed,  in  the  early  years,  this  system  grew  but  slowly,  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  districts  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers.  A  uniform  and  steady 
increase,  however,  was  manifested  firom  the  first,  and  of  late  the  development 
of  the  scheme  has  been  most  rapid,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table : 


Na  of  persunt 
under 

Number  of 

No.  of 

Aroount 

Year. 

indfviduali 

teachers 

paid 

instruct  ion. 

examined. 

paid. 

to  teachert. 

1861 

1,330 

650 

26 

£1,298 

1862 

2,643 

1,239 

51 

2.666 

1863 

3,111 

1,581 

52 

3,240 

1864 

4,666 

2,070 

70 

3,076 

1865 

5,479 

2,383 

•92 

3,500 

1866 

6,835 

2,980 

123 

5,002 

1867 

10,230 

4,520 

194 

7,976 

1868 

15,010 

7,161 

285 

12,72& 

1869 

21,500 

12,988 

460 

17,000 

1870 

30,000 

15,000 

957 

19,000 

In  the  year  1862,  eight  (afterwards  increased  to  nine)  exhibitions  to  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  were  established ;  and,  in  1865,  ten  (afterwards  reduced 
to  nine)  more  to  the  newly-created  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 

Total  expenditure  in  1869-70,  for  general  management,  9,4721;  for  South 
Kensington,  86,728/.;  for  Schools  in  connection,  82,7932.,  including  10,6922.  for 
London  School  of  Mines;  for  Edinburgh  Muaeum,  7,2502.;  for  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  8,5642. ;  for  Dubhn  Royal  0)llege  of  Science,  6,6922. ;  Geological 
Survey,  18,7912.;  other  objects,  8002.    TotaJ,  220,3442. 

Total  Expenditures  from  1853  to  1870  Jor  Science  and  Art 

Schools— Science  and  Art, £373,075 

Inspection  and  Examination, 51,884 

Prizes,  Instruments,  Ac., 26,289 

Traveling  Expenses, 38,763 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

Buildings, 231,740 

Works  and  repairs,  &a, 93,991 

Furniture, 19,792 

Fires  and  Gas, 57,611 

Police  Attendance, 30,276 

Salaries, 116,736 

Care  of  Grounds,  Ac., 5,990 

Examples  and  Books, 181,713 

Purchases  for  Museums  and  Libraries, 92,483 

General  Management, 92,094 

Total(1853tol870), £1,492,034 


SCIENCE  AND  ABT  DEFABTHENT. 

▲in>  THB  SOUTH  KJENSINOTOK  XUSEUlf. 


Wb  propose  to  present  the  design  and  development  of  the  Sci-. 
ence  and  Art  Department  in  copious  extracts  from  a  series  of  Intro- 
dactory  Addresses,  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  anturon  of  1857, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  commending  the  special  object  of  each 
portion  of  this  great  national  movement  and  institution  to  the  atteni 
tion  and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT.* 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  is  rather  a  consolidation  of  institutions, 
most  of  which  have  been  long  established,  than  the  creation  of  any  new  ones. 
The  oldest  institution  connected  with  the  Department  is  the  Royal  Doblin  So- 
ciety, which  as  early  as  1800  received  an  annual  public  grant  of  15,500^,  a  sum 
it  disbursed  without  being  subject  to  much  parliamentary  control.  The  School 
of  Mines,  Gleological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  Geological  Survey,  were  in 
process  of  organization  from  1837  to  1851,  and  were  placed  under  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Worka  The  Industrial  Museum  of  Ireland  owes  its 
origin  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845,  and  was  also  subject  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  W6rkB,  whilst  the  School  of  Design,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  present 
Schools  of  Art  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  supported 
mainly  by  local  authority  and  action,  was  founded  in  1837  by  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  and  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trada 

All  these  institutions  had  in  view  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  artistic 
knowledge  of  an  Industrial  tendency  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  they 
acted  in  different  ways,  independently  of  each  other,  and  were  subject  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

After  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  pubUc  opinion  unanimously  demanded  that  the 
State  should  give  more  systematic  assistance  to  the  scientific  and  artistic  edu- 
cation of  the  people  than  it  had  hitherto  done ;  and  it  was  an  obvious  process, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  working  of  institutions  in  this  country,  rather  to 
improve  and  consolidate  what  exist^  already  than  to  create  a  new  institution. 

Accordingly,  in  1852,  whilst  Mr.  Card  well  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Mining  Museum  and  School  in  Jermyn 
Street,  the  Industrial  Museums  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  the  Department 
of  Practical  Art,  were  united  to  form  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  under 
a  single  parliamentary  authority,  and  were  required  to  publish  an  annual  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  their  working. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  now  constitutes  the  division  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  charged  with  the  duty  of  offering  to  the  public 
increased  means  for  promoting  secondary  or  adult  education.  All  the  functions 
attaching  to  primary  education  remain  as  a  separate  division  of  the  Committee 
of  CouQ^  and  are  carried  on  at  Whitehall    The  recent  transfer  of  the  Science 

*  An  AddraM  oa  th*  Funetioos  of  tbe  Sotenee  ftod  Art  Depaitment.  By  Henry  Col«,  Seem- 
luy  Md  SopniolMKlMt.    Ddivwwl  Nor.  16,  1857. 
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and  Art  Department  from  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  affected  them,  except  to 
enable  the  President  and  Vice-President  to  render  the  working  of  any  points  of 
contact  between  primary  and  secondary  education  harmonious  and  consistent 
The  teaching  of  the  applied  sciences — chemistry,  physics,  natural  history, 
mechanics,  navigation,  and  the  fine  arts,  taking  drawing  as  an  indispensable 
beginning — constitutes  the  precise  object  of  secondary  education,  developed  in 
various  ways  by  means  of  museums,  schools,  public  examinations,  payments 
for  results,  and  the  preparation  of  examples.  Whatever  advantages  the  De- 
partment is  enabled  to  offer  to  the  public  may  be  obtained  without  requiring 
any  denominational  test,  which  the  primary  division  of  the  Education  Board  at 
the  present  time  demands.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  public  museums,  which 
the  public  enter  without  payment  at  certain  times,  the  aid  tendered  by  the  De- 
partment can  only  be  obtained  by  a  voluntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  moderate  payments,  varying  according  to  the  means  of  the  appli- 
cants for  instruction,  afford  the  test  that  the  assistance  sought  is  really  valued. 
To  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  establishing  schools,  there  must 
be  subscriptions  from  the  benevolent  to  provide  a  capital  for  starting — the  fees 
of  students  provide  in  great  measure  the  current  expenses  and  a  partial  pay- 
ment to  the  teachers,  whilst  the  Department  comes  in  aid  in  various  ways  in 
pajring  for  the  instruction  itself.  Under  this  system  all  classes  are  enabled  to 
take  their  proper  share  in  it,  and  equal  opportunities  are  afforded  to  the  whole 
people  for  developing  any  talents  they  may  be  endowed  with.  The  work  thus 
done  is  mainly  done  by  the  public  itself  on  a  self-supporting  basis  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, whilst  the  State  avoids  the  error  of  continental  systems,  of  taking  the 
principal  and  dominant  part  in  Secondary  Education. 

No  Danger  of  Over-educating. 

It  has  been  said,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  drawing,  that  the  State  is  in- 
structing people  beyond  their  stations.  I  will  not  defend  drawing,  the  necessity 
for  which  may  be  lefl;  to  be  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Burchett*s  lecture,  except  to  say  that 
Adam  Smith  half  a  century  since  observed,  that  **  There  is  scarce  a  common  trade 
which  does  not  afford  some  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  geom- 
etry and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not  therefore  gradually  exercise  and  im- 
prove the  common  people  in  those  principles,  the  necessary  introduction  to  the 
most  sublime  as  well  as  to  the  most  useful  sciences.  The  public  can  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  tliose  most  essential  parts  of  education  by  giving  small 
premiums  and  littie  badges  of  distinction  to  the  children  of  the  common  people 
who  excel  in  them."  I  will,  however,  answer  the  general  argument  against 
the  over-education  of  the  poor,  by  calling  as  my  witness  Archbishop  Cranmer. 
It  was  proposed  throe  centuries  ago  to  admit  to  Canterbury  Grammar  School 
none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen;  "^hereunto,"  as  Strype  in  his  Memorials 
relates,  "  the  Most  Reverend  Father  the  Archbishop,  being  of  a  contrary  mind, 
said,  that  he  thought  it  not  indifferent  so  to  order  the  matter;  'for,^'8aid  he, 
'  poor  men's  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more  singular  gifts  of  nature, 
which  are  also  the  gifts  of  God,  as  with  eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation, 
sobriety,  and  such  like,  and  also  commonly  more  apt  to  apply  their  study  than 
is  the  gentleman's  son,  delicately  educated.'  Hereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part 
replied,  '  that  it  was  meet  for  the  ploughman's  son  to  go  to  plough,  and  the 
artifioer's  son  to  apply  the  trade  of  his  parent's  vocation ;  and  the  gentleman's 
children  are  meet  to  have  the  knowledge  of  government  and  rule  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. For  we  have,'  said  they,  as  much  need  of  ploughmen  as  any 
other  State ;  and  all  sorts  of  men  may  not  go  to  school.'  '  I  grant,'  replied  the 
Archbishop,  '  much  of  your  meanuig  herein  as  needful  in  a  Commonwealth ;  but 
yet  utterly  to  exclude  the  ploughman''s  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  from  the 
benefits  of  learning,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  to  have  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  bestowed  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  others,  is  as  much  as  to  say  as  that 
Almighty  God  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  His  great  gifls  of  grace  upon 
any  person,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  as  we  and  other  men  shall  appoint  them  to 
be  employed,  according  to  our  fancy,  and  not  according  to  His  most  godly  will 
and  pleasure.  Who  giveth  His  gifts,  both  of  learning,  and  other  perfections  in  all 
sciences,  unto  all  kinds  and  states  of  people  indifferently.'  *  *  *  • 
'  The  poor  man's  son  by  painstaking  will  for  the  most  part  be  learned,  when 
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the  gentlemau*8  son  will  not  take  the  pains  to  get  it  And  we  are  taught  hy 
the  Scriptnres  that  Almighty  God  raiseth  up  from  the  dunghill,  and  settetb  him 
in  high  autliority.  And  whensoever  it  pleaseth  Him  of  His  divine  providi-nee. 
He  deposeth  princes  unto  a  right  humble  and  poor  estate.  Wherefore  if  tlie 
gentleman's  son  be  apt  to  learning,  let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor 
man's  child  that  is  apt  enter  his  room.' " 

Some  pams  have  been  bestowed  to  take  care  that  the  facQities  in  obtaining 
increased  knowledge  in  science  and  art  offered  by  the  State  shall  not  weaken  or 
supersede  individual  exertions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aid  and  stimulate  them  by 
doing  only  those  things  which  must  either  be  done  by  some  central  authority 
or  would  otherwise  be  left  undone.  The  argument  is  still  held,  but  with  lev 
pertinacity  than  heretofore — the  world  becoming  gradually  more  anxious  to  get 
at  the  great  result  than  to  quarrel  about  the  means — that  the  State  ought  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  whatever  in  public  education.  One  ground  is  that 
every  thing  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  laiaaezfairt  pnnf-tple.  and 
another,  t^  whatever  the  State  undertakes  it  must  necessarily  do  less  weD 
than  the  individual  could  do  it  Both  these  positions,  true  as  broad  primiples^ 
have  in  respect  of  public  education  been  so  unanswerably  controverted  by  the 
first  and  most  liberal  of  modem  English  writers  on  PotUical  Er/ynmay.  Jofao 
Stuart  Mill,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  his  work,  where  be  pfoves  that 
edacation  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle  that  a  Gov* 
emment  should  provide  for  the  people,  and  that  help  in  educati^^n  is  help 
towards  doing  without  help,  and  is  favorable  to  a  spirit  of  independence. 

Ejcamfks  of  Vie  UiUUy  of  State  Interpofithn, 

Passing  firom  the  question  of  general  education  to  the  Fpeciflc  action  of  the 
Department,  it  will  be  right  to  give  some  instances  of  its  fbnctions  which  cooJd 
not  be  carried  out  by  any  private  agency.  Neither  Xavigatioci  ScK/X/U  nor 
Schools  of  Art,  in  the  present  state  of  public  intelligence,  could  well  'rxist 
without  the  assistance  that  the  State  afToitls  to  them.  The  coUectiLg  of  caios 
and  ex&mples  of  art  (h)m  the  national  museums  of  other  countries  couM  only 
be  systematically  carried  on  by  a  Government  agency.  Already  th«  French 
Government  have  permitted  electrotypes  and  casts  to  be  taken  of  the  fin^rsC 
original  works  in  the  Louvre,  Hotel  de  Cluny,  and  Musce  d'Artillerie.  at  Parii, 
and  these  repetitbns  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Arrangements  liave  b«?e« 
made  to  obtain  similar  privUeges  in  Dresden,  Berlin,  Fraokirjit,  VieinuL  ke. 
Thus  in  a  few  years  copies  taken  by  means  of  electricity  and  pbotograpty  of 
the  great  Art-treasures  in  Europe  will  be  collected  for  the  benefit  of  this  'joos- 
try ;  and,  by  a  self-acting  process  be  distributed  as  prizes  to  local  mrsaennm  aod 
schools,  and  thus  wiU  lay  the  foundations  for  the  estabKshmeot  of  local  mu- 
seums of  art,  wherever  the  people  themselves  may  make  the  necemary  amu>g»> 
ments  for  housing  and  preserving  them.  Another  instance  of  the  nec^r^tj  hr 
a  central  action,  which  may  be  open  to  public  crtticiaoB,  and  be  above  tb«  mM- 
picion  of  partiality  in  administration,  is  shown  by  tbe  esu^^bshawTrit  of  tb# 
Educational  Museum.  This  Museum  is  for  tbe  most  \Mri  the  am^;fx»^/U;re  fd 
voluntary  offerings  of  books,  objects,  and  apphaocea  for  aiding  «^liy;»tl^^t  f^'^ 
dnced  by  different  agencies,  all  competitors  with  one  another.  T\t^  i^rfA'artin 
of  educational  books  and  apparatus  here  willingly  submit  in  <»aip^t»r>rj  v>  xlm 
public  the  publications  they  have  issued.  Tl^  pobtic  here  may  cr^ilt  »r<4 
compare  tofpsther  the  different  models  of  scboc^  reoommended  by  xhn  Xati^yrtai 
Society,  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  the  Homertoo  O/ikrge,  arid  <rdr,hf%, 
The  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  oriiririjirt^  x\t^ 
Educational  Museum,  and  devoted  several  hundred  poonds  to  ita  uAiuu^Atum 
for  a  few  months;  but  the  kras  arising  from  this  oaelhl  ent^rpria^  pr^/'r'rd  ti.jt 
no  private  agency  could  maintain  an  EdocatioDai  Mnseam.  Wh;i«t  ttr  xt^ 
benefit  of  general  literature,  the  copyright  law  oblig<ea  th«  pQ^/iti4>^  'o  ^iA  v# 
the  British  Mnsuem  Library  a  copy  of  every  wofk  that  he  U^whl  *.\tfi  VA  va» 
tional  Moaeam  accomplishes  for  national  education  %  sioular  tAfff^  klttt^M 
wholly  by  tbe  voluntary  contributions  of  prDdoeerB.  The  Slat*  pv'/r >J^  t^m 
house>ioom  and  costodyship.  whilst  the  poUic  tbenktelves  »Hfif*y  u^t  'r^/ac 
tents. 
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Importance  of  Science  to  the  Industrial  Arts, 

A  somewhat  Darrow  defence  of  State  interference  in  promoting  Science  and 
Art  may  be  found  in  the  influences  wiiich  they  exercise  upon  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  It  seems  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  successful 
results  of  all  human  labor  depend  upon  the  right  application  of  the  laws  of 
science,  which  are  not  the  less  necessary  because  they  may  be  unknown.  In 
the  early  life  of  a  people  those  laws  are  employed  empirically.  The  savages  of 
Lahore  or  Delhi  have  been  great  adepts  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of  color 
to  manufactures,  and  have  bad  no  schools  of  art  The  hides  of  oxen,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  wore  made  into  leather  by  means  of  scientific  principles, 
long  before  chemistry  had  been  matured  into  a  science.  But  in  these  days  of 
the  scientific  discovery  of  Nature's  laws,  the  value  of  production,  in  all  its  in- 
finite varieties,  is  materially  affected  by  the  right  appUcation  of  those  laws; 
and  such  is  eq^edally  the  case  among  the  more  modern  nations.  Follow  the 
history  of  the  sheep,  for  example,  in  all  its  details,  as  shown  in  the  Animal 
Museum.  Liebig  has  taught  us  how  essential  to  success  are  the  proper  rela- 
tions between  the  earth  and  the  food  of  the  sheep,  and  the  mutual  reaction  of 
each  of  them.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  know  well  enough 
how  to  apply  scientific  laws  that  influence  the  production  in  tlie  same  animal 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best  wool  for  manufactures,  and  of  the  largest 
amount  of  mutton  for  food.  In  every  stage  of  the  preparation  of  wool,  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  are  brought  to  bear.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Patent 
Laws  in  this  country  up  to  1852,  when  the  reform  took  place,  upwards  of  310 
patents  had  been  taken  out  bearing  upon  the  preparation  and  uses  of  wool ; 
and  between  1852  and  1855,  142  patents  have  been  taken  out.  These  facts 
only  indicate  partially  the  amount  of  mechanical  science  applied.  The  combing, 
the  carding,  the  drying,  the  felting,  the  spinning  and  weaving,  are  all  good  or 
bad  in  proportion  as  scientific  laws  are  obeyed  or  not  And  then,  whether  or 
not  the  garment,  the  hangings,  the  tapestry,  and  the  carpet  gratify  the  taste,  is 
altogether  dependent  on  the  application  of  the  laws  which  regulate  beauty.  To 
offer  to  every  one  in  this  kingdom  the  elementary  knowledge  whereby  his 
labor  may  have  the  best  chances  of  fruitful  and  profitable  development,  appears 
to  bo  the  aim,  in  its  broadest  sense,  of  all  public  expenditure  on  behalf  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art 

Public  Grants  to  Science  and  Art. 

The  total  national  expenditure  for  promoting  Public  Education  and  Science 
and  Art  in  every  way  through  the  primary  division  of  the  Education  Board, 
the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  grants  to  Universities,  and  grant  to  this 
Department,  may  be  taken,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  in  round  numbers  a  mill- 
ion of  pounds  sterling,*  which,  divided  among  our  population,  say,  of  30,000,- 
000,  makes  the  contribution  of  each  to  average  eight  pence  per  head  per  annum. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  annual  value  of  the  production  of  this  country; 
but  I  think,  seeing  that  our  imports  and  exports  last  year  amounted  to  288,- 
545,6801,  it  is  not  an  over-estimate  to  place  it  as  being  worth  400,000,000/.  a 
year.  The  State  contribution  towards  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  which 
vitally  influences  this  enormous  amount,  bears  therefore  the  proportion  of  the 
outlay  of  one  pound  on  behalf  of  Education,  Science  and  Art  for  every  4002.  of 
production,  or  one  penny  in  every  U  I'ds.  4d.  The  annual  Parliamentary  vote 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  only,  being  under  75,0001,  is  less  than  a 
five- thousandth  part  of  the  estimated  annual  production,  and  is  about  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  annual  taxation  of  the  country. 

The  Education  Boards  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  Schools  of  Design,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  grants  for  promoting  Science  and  Art,  have  all  arisen 
since  the  passing  of  the  Iteform  Bill  in  1830.  It  was  rather  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  that  created  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768  than  any  public  demand. 
And  so  feeble  was  the  expression  of  public  opinion  through  the  Commons  rep- 
resentatives in  1810  on  the  subject  of  Public  Galleries^  even  if  it  existed  at  aU, 
that  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  said  to  have  refused  to  accept  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  of  Pictures  as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  of  housing 

«Iacreased  ia  1868-0  to  £1,614,431 
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and  taking  care  of  t\te  Pictures.  Last  year  the  GoTemment,  throagfa  Lord 
Stanley  of  Aldertey,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  built  a  structure  on 
their  own  responsibility  to  secure  Mr.  Sheepshanks*  munificent  g^ft  of  pictunrs, 
▼alued  at  60,0002.,  and  Parliament  afterwards  cheerfully  voted  a  f>um.  under 
5,0001,  requisite  for  its  cost  In  half  a  century  such  bias  been  the  change  of 
public  opinion  in  respect  of  National  Oallmes  of  Pictures. 

Art  and  Art-Toa/^img, 

Inhmting  the  old  Schools  of  Design,  the  Department,  on  behalf  of  Art,  ezer* 
dses  a  more  direct  and  positive  action  than  for  Science ;  but  even  in  Art  every 
one  may  take  any  of  the  advantages  oflTered,  either  in  reoommeodatioofi  to  maO' 
terBhips  or  prises,  whenever  he  nuy  have  acquired  the  requisite  abihty.  it  is 
not  essential  that  he  should  have  been  a  student  in  any  school  of  art  At 
present  it  seems  necessaiy  to  have  a  Central  Training  School  of  Art  for  rria.«ti>rt. 
There  are  no  symptoms  whatever  that,  if  this  function  were  not  undertaken  by 
the  State,  tt  would  be  performed  at  all ;  and  certainly  tbe  proTiskn  of  orjcnpe' 
tent  teacfaen  is  a  first  necesnty  to  promote  knowledire.  Any  one,  bover^r, 
can  ofibr  himself  for  a  certificate  of  competency,  although  be  has  n<4  Uas 
trained  in  the  ftAnotiL  But  the  feebleness  of  voluntary  efforts  is  shown  m  the 
fiict  that,  since  its  establishment  five  years  ago,  only  one  penon,  not  a  t^yifut, 
has  oflbred  himself  for  sndi  examination  and  soooeeded  at  once  in  iAAJuu'mie  ua 
Art  master's  certificate. 

Science  SchooU, 

The  establishment  of  a  Local  School  of  Science,  Kavigatkm,  or  of  Ail  ong' 
inates  entirely  with  the  locality  that  wants  it,  and  before  the  iMtpuiwhai  a//ts, 
certain  things  most  be  done,  suitable  premises  must  be  found,  nod  a  ixruim 
constituaK^  registeied  as  bemg  wflling  to  be  tai^^  for  a  given  tuDe.  Tbe 
Department  then  grants  partial  aid  in  mmisiung  the  necemtaj  ezanup^/t.  r*^ 
ommends  a  master,  who  is  appointed  I7  the  Iwal  oMnmittoe  if  afv^^ed.  io' 
spects  tbe  workmg;  tests  tbe  results  by  examinatkin,  Mtgi  awards  priz««.  This 
partnership  having  been  thus  matured,  all  tbe  advantages  of  tl^  Ouin»\  Ma^ 
seum  and  libiaiy,  and  any  experience  the  Department  vumj  have  Uj  i^*it,  are 
placed  at  the  diimoaal  of  every  school  to  use  as  it  finds  (xxaimfJiL 

The  number  of  Xav^atioo  or  Sdenoe  schools  of  aD  kinds  at  the  yn^x  time 
in  connection  with  tbe  Department  is  tweoty-two.  Tbe  number  of  .S^;W>Jji  of 
Art  thioogfaout  tbe  United  Kii^gdom  at  tbe  present  time  is  sixty-nixMr :  ai4, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  tbey  were  tbe  means  of  edocatimr  upwards  of 
35,000  students  in  drawing  and  painting.  Tbeae  nombeti  tnduot;  cbUdn»  m 
poor  schools  under  instruction  in  drawing,  Siooe  tbe  Scboois  of  iMni^pi  w^^ 
expanded  into  Schools  of  Art,  and  made  to  eubraoe  tbe  teaduDg  of  dr»«'if  g  m 
public  schools,  tbe  progress  has  been  as  follows: — In  Ifi^l,  Z,nc  m^yUiutM 
learnhig  drawing  cost  tbe  Stale  3L2§.4d.  each.  In  IfM,  36fiW  mxAffUXtt  *yM 
the  State  about  15a.  each,  as  nearly  as  can  be  eetimatedL 

It  is  not  made  neoessaiy  to  create  separate  and  apnis]  scbools  for  tAsa^/Lb^ig 
dementary  scieooe  and  drawing.  Rules  wre  emMUbmd  whur^^jj  MAry  surety  }^ 
introduced  into  primaiy  and  existing  pubfi?  adioola.  Tw  or  few*rr  priiuary 
sdKX^  offering  in  tbe  sggregate  500  duklreii  for  isBtfti0(k«  in  draw-z.;;:.  may 
obtain  the  servioes  of  a  certificated  t»cii€r  of  Art,  atid  ttie  ai4  of  t»«^  I>^«rt' 
ment  This  is  a  temporary  awasnre  unto  the  geoeral  •ett'xAadHfU^  have 
acquired  the  power  of  teaching  drawing  ooncunecitJy  with  wntiug,  T*jk  ¥rir 
iDMry  Diviskm  of  tbe  Edocatkai  Board  wiD  iM  eiidM  pounds  annuaUr  Uj  tbe 
sphoolmaatcr^s  oettificste  aflowanoe  wben  he  is  al/le  to  do  this.  It  wlU  U  a 
great  step  wfaen  ooe  town  can  sfaow  that  drawing  is  taogSit  in  aU  iu  p-jUIie 
sehoob;  tbe  srlmnlmaalfra  teaciimg  tbe  eksawits.  and  ibta  titUmaxm^  */.  tl«e 
district  tearhing  aa  advanced  dass  and  inapeecing  tbe  wbole.  h*^<i*i»i  ti/is 
direct  actkn,  tbe  Departmeot  further  aids  by  exaounatioo  aui  prizes.  TbtfT^f 
are  three  grades  of  examittatioeis,  and  every  one,  however  taayftft.  w  fn^  to 
oflhr  liimself  or  herself  for  exaaoination  and  take  tbe  prise  Mif^Jhi  V/  ^*je 
grade.  These  prises  begin  with  a  pair  of  oosDpaaswL  aud  UsruimtMU:  « i^  •>  t>« 
pounds'  worth  of  works  of  art  given  U>  tbt  MkjoJ  of  Art  wbkii  yrtyi'^':*-*.  <be 
student  wiko  sutcffarfullj  eoopeces  with  all  tbe  other  tMAfoas  of  iU  v^U4» 
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Improved  Diagrams  and  Example^, 

The  suggestion  of  improved  diagrams  and  examples  is  another  function  of 
the  Department.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  publication  of  Diagrams 
like  Professor  Henslow's  for  Botany,  Mr.  Patterson's  for  Zoology,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shairs  for  Physiology,  all  suggested  by  the  Department,  but  published  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade,  are  the  best  which  can  be  shown  in  Europe.  In 
the  Paris  Exhibition  there  was  no  parallel  exhibition  to  our  own  of  the  aids  for 
teaching  Science  and  Art,  and  this  result  is  due  to  the  abstinence  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  invading  the  province  of  the  tradesman,  which  is  too  common 
abroad.  In  the  use  of  these  examples  by  poor  schools  only,  the  Department  is 
authorized  to  grant  an  aid  of  about  forty  per  cent  Since  this  system  was  in- 
stituted in  1852,  upwards  of  1,600  public  schools  have  been  assisted,  and  all 
the  private  schools  in  the  country  have  had  better  examples  placed  before  them. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  contents  of  the  Museum  here  are  very  heteroge- 
neous, although  Science  or  Art  is  the  basis  of  all  the  collections.  The  remark 
is  just.  These  collections  come  together  simply  because  space  was  provided  for 
their  reception.  For  years  they  had  been  for  the  most  part  either  packed  away 
unseen,  or  were  very  inadequately  exhibited,  and  the  public  deprived  of  the 
use  of  them.  The  architectural  collections  belonging  to  the  Department  for 
years  were  buried  in  the  cellars  of  Somerset  House,  and  were  but  most  imper- 
fectly shown  at  Marlborough  House.  The  prints  and  drawings  possessed  by 
.  the  Department  had  never  been  seen  by  the  general  publia  The  casts  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  are  surely  better  displayed  here  than  in  Cannon  Row. 
The  union  of  these  collections,  and  the  addition  of  the  models  of  St.  PauPs  and 
various  classical  buildings,  betoken  what  an  Architectural  Museum  may  become, 
if  the  individuals  and  the  State  will  act  together.  Every  foreigner  who  has  seen 
this  commencement  sees  in  it  the  germ  of  the  finest  Architectural  Museum  in 
Europe,  if  the  public  support  the  attempt  But  for  this  iron  shed,  a  Patent 
Museum  might  have  remained  a. theory.  The  educational  collections  were 
packed  away  for  three  vears  unused,  awaiting  only  house-room  to  show  them. 
Since  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  Commissioners  had  been  compelled  to  store 
away  the  Trade  collections  which  either  are  so  attractive  here,  or  have  been 
usefully  distributed  to  local  museums.  The  Iron  Museum  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  a  temporary  refuge  for  destitute  collections. 

Besides  proving  the  public  value  of  these  collections,  the  provision  of  space 
has  signally  demonstrated  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  when  space  is  found.  The  Museum,  covering  above  an  acre,  is  already 
more  than  filled,  although  every  division  of  it  is  fhr  fi-om  complete.  But  even 
the  present  collections,  crude  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  have  sufficiently  at- 
tracted public  attention,  to  confirm  their  public  utility ;  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  public  will  not  grudge  that  proper  house-room  for  their  more  system- 
atic arrangement  and  development  should  be  provided.  It  was  prudent  at  least 
to  try  the  experiment,  which  has  been  fhUy  justified  by  success.  Distinct 
buildings  of  a  permanent  and  suitable  character  are  wanted  for  the  Patent  Col- 
lection ;  for  the  products  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  which  logically  seems  to  be 
an  appendix  to  the.pational  collection  of  the  animals  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  for  the  coUections  of  Education  and  of  Art,  as  well  architectural  as  picto- 
rial, sculptural,  and  decorative.  For  each  of  these  collections  prudence  would 
provide  very  ample  space,  as  they  must  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  exist 
Models  of  patented  inventions,  specimens  of  animal  produce,  architectural  casts, 
objects  of  ornamental  art,  and  sculpture,  can  not  be  packed  as  closely  as  books 
or  prints  in  a  library.  They  require  to  be  well  seen  in  order  to  make  proper 
Qsc  of  them ;  and  it  will  here  be  a  canon  for  fiiture  management  that  every 
thing  shall  be  seen  and  be  made  as  intelligible  as  possible  by  descriptive  labels. 
Other  collections  may  attract  the  learned  to  explore  them,  but  these  will  be 
arranged  so  clearly  that  they  may  woo  the  ignorant  to  examine  them.  This 
Museum  will  be  like  a  book  with  its  pages  always  open,  and  not  shut  It  al- 
ready shows  something  like  the  intention  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
Yiisitors  may  see  in  the  system  of  labeling,  especially  in  the  Animal  Collection, 
how  instructive  every  thing  may  be  made.    What  would  be  otherwise  passed 
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unheeded  or  deiqpised  thus  beoomes  a  subject  of  interest  Although  ample  cat- 
alogues and  guides  are  prepared  and  are  preparing,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  fi>r 
the  poor  man  to  buy  one,  to  understand  what  he  is  looking  at 

Eyery  (kcilit7  is  afforded  to  copy  and  studj  in  the  Museum.  As  many  as 
twenty-five  persons  in  a  day,  interested  in  education,  have  attended  to  oonsult 
the  educational  ooUectiona  At  a  low  rate  of  fee,  photographs  may  be  ofdered 
oflBdally,  as  well  as  casts  or  molds  of  any  object  of  ornamental  art. 

As  future  lectures  will  explain  each  collection  and  its  objects  in  detail,  I  peas 
on  with  the  single  remark  that  these  collections  are  for  the  most  part  of  sudi  a 
character  that^  unless  they  were  supported  or  materially  assisted  by  public  tax- 
ation, th^  could  hardly  exist  This  observation  applies  particularly  to  the 
models  of  Patented  Inventions,  Education,  and  Architectural  and  Decorative 
Art  Even  with  Architecture,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  private  association 
could  permanently  maintain  a  comprehensive  collection  of  a  severe  professional 
character,  where  the  specimens  were  preserved  with  all  their  defects,  and  not 
restored  or  decorated.  The  mere  space  that  an  architectural  collection  illus- 
trating all  styles  would  fill,  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  success  of  any  private 
voluntary  efforts  to  provide  and  maintain. 

The  public  attendance  at  this  Museum  thus  far  has  been  very  remarkable. 
Since  the  Museum  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  last  June,  the  average  numbers 
attending  monthly  have  been  upwards  of  forty-four  thousand.  At  Marlborough 
House  during  the  year  1855,  being  the  last  before  the  removal,  the  average 
numbers  attending  monthly  were  only  seven  thousand  eight  hundred.  Shoi& 
the  rate  of  the  present  numbers  be  maintained,  they  will  be  above  half  a  mUlion 
in  the  year,*  and  exoeed  the  numbers  who  visited  the  British  Museum  in  1854 
and  1855,  as  well  as  the  visitors  to  the  National  Gallery,  both  at  Charing  Groas 
and  Marlborough  House,  which  together,  in  1856,  were  only  435,990. 

Unlike  any  other  public  museum,  this  is  open  every  day,  on  three  days  and 
two  evening^  which  g^ves  five  separate  times  of  admission,  making  in  summer 
an  aggregate  of  thirty  houre  weekly  fiiee  to  every  one.  On  the  other  three 
days  and  one  evening  it  is  free  to  students  whose  studies  would  be  prevented 
by  crowds  of  visitora;  but,  on  these  occasions,  the  public  is  not  turned  away, 
as  a  fee  of  sixpence  gives  every  one  the  right  of  admission  as  a  student;  at  the 
National  Gallery  and  British  Museum  the  public  are  excluded  on  students'  or 
private  days.    Here  it  can  not  be  said  there  are  any  private  dajrs. 

For  the  first  time,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  opening  a  public  museum 
in  the  evening,  to  ascertain  practically  what  hours  are  most  convenient  to  the 
working  clasMS.  It  is  much  less  for  the  rich  that  the  State  should  provide 
public  galleries  of  paintings  and  objects  of  art  and  science,  than  for  those 
classes  who  would  be  absolutely  destitute  of  the  enjoyment  of  them,  unless 
they  were  provided  by  the  State.  Although  the  Museum  is  open  free  for  am 
average  of  twenty-one  houra  weekly  in  the  day-time,  and  only  for  six  houra  in 
the  evening,  the  visitors  in  the  evening  exceed  those  of  the  day  bv  more  than 
one-fburth.  The  numbera  in  the  day-time,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  have  been 
85,000,  whilst  those  in  the  evening  have  been  110,000,  or  nearly  five  times  the 
number  that  might  have  been  expected.  An  observation  of  the  evening  vis- 
itors dearly  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  of  a  class  who  oaa 
frequent  public  museums  in  the  day-time,  excepting  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidaya  On  Monday  nights  especially,  great  numbera  are  strictly  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  to  whom  a  day's  visit  would  entail  the  loss  of  a  day's  wages,  unleM 
they  happened  to  be  out  of  woric  There  are  not  many  of  us  who  would  visit 
public  museums,  if  every  visit  cost  us  a  day's  earnings. 

In  the  evening,  the  working  man  comes  to  this  Museum  deom  his  one  or  two 
dimly-lighted,  cheerless  dwelling-rooms,  in  his  fustian  jacket,  with  his  shht- 
ooUars  a' little  trimmed  up,  accompanied  by  his  threes,  and  fours,  and  fives  of 
little  fustian  jackets,  a  wife,  in  her  best  bonnet,  and  a  baby,  of  course,  under 
her  shawL  The  looks  of  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  whole  party  when  they 
first  observe  the  brilliant  lighting  inside  the  Museum,  show  what  a  new,  accept- 
able, and  wholesome  excitement  this  evening  entertainment  affords  to  all  of 
Uiem.     Perhaps  the  evenhig  opening  of  Public  Museums  may  furnish  a  power- 
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fill  antidote  to  the  gin  palace.  It  is  hardly  nccesaarj  to  say,  since  we  hare  had 
above  110,000  evening  visitors,  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  has  occurred. 

The  Museum  is  open  for  the  three  first  evenings  a  week  to  the  public,  but  a 
rule  has  been  made  which  enables  any  private  society  promoting  science  and 
art  to  have  the  Museum  or  the  Lecture  Theatre  lighted  up  for  their  use  upon 
paying  the  expenses  of  lighting  and  attendants  on  those  nights  when  the  Mu- 
seum is  closed. 

The  perfect  success  of  these  evening  meetings  in  the  Museum  is  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  results  of  the  new  arrangements,  and  I  doubt  if  the  most  vig- 
orous opponent  of  State  assistance  would  venture  to  denounce  them  to  an 
audience  of  working  men  as  not  worth  the  cost 

Kational  Functions, 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  metropolitan  institution  that  this  Museum  is  to  be 
looked  at.  Its  destiny  is  rather  to  become  the  central  storehouse  or  treasury 
of  Science  and  Art  for  the  use  of  the  whole  kingdom.  As  soon  as  arrange- 
ments are  made,  it  is  proposed  that  any  object  that  can  properly  be  circulated 
to  localities,  should  be  sent  upon  a  demand'  being  made  by  the  local  authorities. 
The  principle  is  already  fully  at  work,  and  its  extension  to  meet  the  public 
wants  depends  altogether  upon  the  means  which  the  public  may  induce  Parlia- 
ment to  nimish.  It  may  be  hoped  by  this  principle  of  circulation  to  stimulate 
localities  to  establish  museums  and  libraries  for  themselves,  or  at  least  to  pro- 
Tide  proper  accommodation  to  receive  specimens  lent  for  exhibition. 

The  number  of  works  of  the  highest  art  is  limited,  and  it  can  not  be  expected 
that  every  local  gallery  can  possess  many  of  them,  but  the  mode  of  circulation 
alluded  to  would  afford  to  every  local  gallery  the  qualification  of  having  each 
some  in  turn.  The  circulation  of  pictures  has  yet  to  be  commenced,  but  other 
works  of  art  have  been  sent  round  to  local  Schools  of  Art  for  some  time  past. 
A  collection  of  examples  fh>m  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  aided  by 'loans 
of  Sevres  porcelain  from  Her  Majesty's  collection,  is  now  being  circulated  to 
every  School  of  Art,  where  it  remains  for  exhibition  for  a  few  weeks.  Where 
the  local  appreciation  of  its  value  is  lively,  and  local  proprietors  of  works  of 
art  assist  by  loanS)  the  exhibition  becomes  a  source  of  profit  to  the  school  • 
Hanley  in  the  Potteries,  for  instance,  by  means  of  the  Department's  exhibition, 
coupled  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo's  pictures,  attracted  above  20,500  visitors,  and 
secured  about  2001.  profit,  which  was  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  school.  At 
Birmingham  the  number  of  visitors  was  12,711,  whilst  the  total  number  of 
visits  which  have  been  made  to  the  Traveling  Museum,  since  the  plan  was 
commenced,  has  been  above  135,000. 

The  Library  of  Art  at  South  Kensington  Is  now  also  made  the  circulating 
library  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  School  of  Art  has  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  the  most  valuable  books,  prints,  &c.,  upon  the  single 
condition  of  guaranteeing  their  safe  and  punctual  return. 

Individual  responsibility  in  the  working  of  this  Department  is  carried  out  as 
fiur  as  seems  possible.  A  President  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  a  Vice-President  in 
the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  with  individual  directors,  personally  responsible,  who 
are  appointed  over  each  of  the  Museums  and  Schools  of  Science  in  London, 
Bablin,  and  Scotland.  There  is  an  Inspector-General  for  Science  and  another 
for  Art,  by  whose  advice  the  Committee  of  Council  is  guided  professionally. 
Subordinate  to  them,  but  preserving  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility, 
there  are  a  head  of  the  Training  l^hool  for  Art,  and  separate  keepera  of  the 
collections  of  Art  and  Education.  In  the  relations  with  local  committees,  pro- 
vision is  made  to  insure  dear  responsibilities  and  adequate  publicity  in  the 
proceedings.  The  mastera  of  the  Schools  of  Navigation  and  Art  and  Science 
are  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  local  committeea.  There  is  no  divided  au- 
thority ;  whilst  the  Department  merely  recognises  results,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  rewards  them.  Publicity  is  indeed  the  keystone  of  the 
action  of  this  Department ;  and  it  can  only  prosper  in  proportion  as  the  public 
is  made  acquainted  with  its  proceedings  and  values  them.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  there  is  not  a  single  detail  in  the  action  of  this  Department — in  its  schools, 
examinations,  award  of  prizes,  museums,  and  libraries — which  does  not  iuvitet 
the  fullest  publicity 
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INBTRUCTnON  L\  DRAWING  .• 

TTithont  wishing  to  attach  an  undue  yalue  to  drawing,  I  hclicvo  it  likelr  to 
exerciBe  a  not  unimportant  part  in  education  in  a  moral,  mtclloctuulf  and  phys- 
ical, or  at  least  manual  point  pf  Tiew;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  must  >>o  evi- 
dent that  it  is  an  important  agent  in  what  we  agreo  to  consider  a  matter  of 
yital  importance  at  the  present  time — the  general  education  of  tlio  people. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  regard  drawing  as  an  end  and  not  as  a  means 
in  education,  and  this  opinion  has  arisen  from  the  manner  in  which  it  lias  too 
often  been  taught  in  schools,  where  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  unreal  of  aU 
the  unrealities ;  a  child  has  been  set  to  copy  a  drawing  or  lithograph  ot,  it  may 
be,  a  picturesque  pigsty,  or  some  very  dilapidated  building,  the  indefinite  and 
unprectse  forms  of  which  become  still  more  vague  and  charact'irlosH  in  Um 
hands,  a  few  finishing  touches  from  the  teacher  complete  the  work  which  lia« 
occupied  much  time,  cost  some  money,  and  not  imparted  a  single  idea,  or  gircm 
the  germ  of  any  power.  And  if  it  be  asked.  What  is  the  use  of  k-aming  **ttifs 
sort  of  thing?"  the  answer  may  safely  be,  *'None  at  all;"  but  this  is  not  even 
teaching  copying^  much  more  drawing. 

Regarded  aright,  drawing;  in  general  education,  is  the  mof>t  potent  means  fi>r 
developing  the  perceptive  raculties,  teaching  the  student  to  see  cr>rr<y.'tiy  and  to 
understand  what  he  sees.  Drawing,  if  well  taught,  is  the  constant  yrw^jt:  o(f 
the  analysis  of  forms.  And  by  this  practice  the  eye  is  quicken/,-«J  una  TffminnA 
incomparably  more  accurate,  and  as  the  eye  is  the  most  open  and  roa/iy  roftd 
through  which  knowledge  passes  to  the  mind,  the  full  derelopccMrot  of  it0 
powera  can  be  a  matter  ^  no  small  importance  to  all ;  in  this  rfrtrpect,  t^i^n,  m 
an  educator  of  the  eye,  drawing  is  a  most  valuable  means,  imoMcdr^  of  any 
service  that  the  power  may  be  of  in  itself  But  there  is  anottier  d/^ty  ffTijpipii 
in  this  study,  that  one  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  clev f£r*,-tUi  tA  \Jt4i  am- 
mals — ^the  hand  is  employed,  and  it  also  is  edocated  and  irsuutA  Vt  }^,  tufMn 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  will  than  by  any  oth/:r  exiir'ri^^  x  c»ft  \m 
set  to ;  it  acquires  a  delicacy  of  movement  and  a  Tetn^;ta/:ni  <jf  |//w<^  wlikfi 
'  no  other  ^acipline  can  impart,  and  which  fits  it  more  ctmpletely  Uj  ^aimu  Ml« 
varied  and  deticate  fiinction& 

Two  faculties^  therefore,  the  perceptive  and  the  r^^xIitK't^re,  ax^l  \\^^^,  Uk» 
most  in  demand  and  of  universal  application,  are  e^peciiiU/  ^"\*X'j'^A  i/j  nAty' 
cation  in  drawing.  The  eye  is  taught  to  fee  all  ofcjects  more  <ryrT<^rt.'y,  U^  kaitd 
is  trained  to  do  every  thing  more  precisely. 

Drawing,  therefbre,  is  a  most  valuable  discipUne  in  ear)^  «^v;ait>>e^  if  'A  Uir 
viewed  merely  as  a  means  of  devekipment  of  the  fknlt^  muI  'a^h  ^y, 'itaAjr, 
fitted  for  all  ranks  and  both  sexes,  and  this  most  be  iMtafJnX.y  uruh  ^%  aM«4' 
as  one  of  the  caoses  of  its  iitility--Uiat  it  teadMM  to  #e<  uiA  V*  4/,  im  tiuimps 
more  perfecdy ;  that  it  is  a  devek>pmeDt  of  tLe  gcoeral  hO/fA^x  'A  tk^,  '^fvUUrj 
in  an  eminently  practical  ^rectioD. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  mecfaankal  matgof^^  \aa<lj  a  w%^  ym¥m 
tiiat  the  labor  of  men's  hands  is  not  to  wmd/c  ex^ist  wty^n^^,  */j  ujt/,^,u$^(fj^ 
and  as  this  state  of  tbings  progreoKs,  so  ufM,  t&«  ni^'/  t2^  'g^/y^  'a  aua^ 
to  keep  in  advance  of  mere  mediaiucal  poar«n,  cr  stfgr'XkrAj  tvjut  t^^/w  f^jfcm, 
Kan  must  be  the  mfing  and  directcng  uatSi/ar  </ lUK&^b^fy  *^  Ijh  ^^,  '^^tim 
its  slave  Rvery  new  invention  in  nuMlacjiQf  wlu-iL  iin:^fn^j'A  *Jt^.  a//0  W 
men's  bands  renders  more  inqterat^r^  tbe  ^yiSlTi^A,  *M  \i^^  A>->'t^,  m 
masses  of  men  will  be  tlinnm  a  mere  drsg:,  if  «ttt  uasj  v^  vrxr,  4:v  •^x^^mS^Stf 
upon  the  market  of  lahor:  lesa  viefizl  b^faoK  km  '*!rJiA:x.  isK  ^m.  \^,4ct  */st^ 
trol,  than  their  rivals  of  im  aod  \jnm,  wt^JL  Ic^/w  juv  ^^sAfA  iv;  kut^H  juv 
wiDb.  Kot  this  vety  incraK  of  tte  pfeyifcau  y/w*!n  'f  4^  irt-V.n-  yA4/ji  AV^ygf^ 
atively  to  the  developaieBt  of  psn'en  wtyJL  vtH  'J^j^  KrrxuiAC  ix  iMfx  nnA 
which,  admitting  of  do  rtraSry  s  sBMisM^  xum^  vx  mu/  «v  4rf«r.<S/A  Vr  ^Ulr 
rgaouices  of  die  countfy,  bos  ecb»»S  tte  Vaif(4u  "xmferr^  ',7  x^r%jM^^»*  $^ 
enca    In  a  pliilantiiropic  pccc:  cf  v>rw.  tk^sfiirx^  jc  jt  »ivtit  U«ntfi*'^A  */»  «-4JU«4 
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the  teaching  of  drawing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent;  and  this  is  not  the 
onlj  Talue  of  this  education  in  connexion  with  mechanical  science — by  the 
wide  diffusion  of  mechanical  powers,  thousands  become  more  interested  in 
their  use,  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  them  is  demanded ;  now  they  can  only  be 
well  used  when  well  understood,  and  in  this  drawing  will  be  found  a  potent 
auxiliary.  In  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  farm 
labor  will  be  performed  by  machinery  demanding  a  knowledge  of  it  by  those 
who  use  it,  and  freeing  a  large  amount  of  labor  for  other  channels.  Drawing 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  therefore,  to  all  the  agricultural  population,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  education  may  tend 
in  no  small  degree  to  avert  evils  in  a  future  day  that  have  heretofore  been 
heavily  felt  in  this  country,  when  mechanical  and  animal  power  have  been 
strongly  put  in  opposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  drawing,  if  properly  taught,  is  a 
most  efficient  means  of  developing  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind,  and  of 
the  greatest  use  to  all,  for  it  may  \>e  truly  said,  that  no  one  can  know  forms  or 
of^'eds  thoroughly^  wlio  can  not  draw  them^  and  that  no  one  does  know  any  form 
or  object  thoroughly  until  he  has  drawn  it  This  assertion  may  bo  doubted  by 
those  who  can  not  draw ;  it  will  never  he  by  those  who  can. 

In  all  teaching  of  drawing,  what  is  the  first  and  greatest  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come 7  The  imperfect  power  of  seeing.  The  student  has  to  be  taught  to  see 
correctly ;  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  instruction  in  drawing,  the  eye  still 
lags  behind,  and  a  student  readily  corrects  his  errors  when  he  is  taught  to  see 
them. 

Education  in  drawing,  then,  will  confer  a  power  of  seeing  more  correctly,  of 
knowing  more  truly  the  forms  and  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded  or  with 
which  we  come  into  occasional  contact ;  it  will  be  a  draught  from  the  well  of 
truth,  and  as  we  know  more  of  Uie  objects  which  we  see  before  and  around  us, 
we  shall  hve  more ;  and  what  can  be  a  more  fitting  subject  for  the  study  of 
youth,  of  whatever  condition  or  sex,  than  one  which  teaches  them  to  admire 
and  respect  the  works  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  whether  emanating  directly 
firom  his  own  hand  or  manifested  through  the  agency  of  his  creature — their 
fellow-man?  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  realize  the  different  appearance 
which  the  world  presents  to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  eye ;  and  yet 
great  as  this  difference  is,  every  lesson,  every  attempt  to  draw  will  decrease  it, 
and  some  slight  ghmpse  into  this  world  of  glory  is  afforded  for  every  effort 

But  it  may  be  said  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  give  this  instruction 
early  in  life  alike  to  all,  it  is  impossible,  from  want  of  time  and  its  interference 
with  other  studies  which  are  regarded  as  more  indispensable.  But  in  order 
that  this  argument  should  be  valid,  it  must  be  proved  that  instruction  in  draw- 
ing not  only  interferes  with  other  studies,  but  that  the  time  it  takes  from  them 
is  absolutely  lost  to  them ;  but  this  is  not  so :  on  the  contrary,  instruction  in 
drawing  is  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  many  of  the  ordmary  studies  of  all 
schools.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  school  where  the  children  were  not 
taught  to  write  ?  And  yet  what  is  writing  but  the  drawing  of  a  series  of  arbi- 
traiy  signs,  and  what  an  amount  of  time  is  necessary  to  draw  them  welL  The 
art  of  writing  is,  in  fact,  notliing  but  drawing  from  memory.  To  the  study  of 
writing,  then,  the  practice  of  drawing  must  be  very  helpful,  and  experience 
has  shown  the  truth  of  this  theory.  The  one  or  two  hours  a  week  devoted  to 
drawing  have  been  found  of  more  advantage  to  writing  than  the  same  time 
devoted  to  it;  and  this  may  be  readily  understood  on  another  ground — a  child 
tires  by  constantly  repeating  the  same  letters,  his  best  effort  to  imitate  his  copy 
is  most  frequently  his  first  in  the  day's  exercise,  and  he  then  goes  on  repeating 
and  aggravating  his  own  errors  until  they  too  often  culminate  in  the  last  line 
of  the  copy ;  but  in  drawing  it  is  not  so,  the  copying  is  constant,  but  the  copy 
ia  different  in  every  part,  the  attention  is  kept  alive  by  the  greater  care  de- 
manded, the  faculty  of  imitation  is  more  rapidly  acquired,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  this  imitative  faculty,  even  the  writing  lesson  is  brought  much  nearer  the 
original  copy.  Great  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  many  cases  in  intro- 
ducing drawing  into  National  and  parochial  schools,  great  complaints  made  of 
its  interference,  &c.,  yet  such  a  change  has  been  wrought  that  it  is  now  univer- 
sdly  considered  an  advantage  to  the  other  studies  of  £e  school:  schools  which 
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tary  exception,  they  became,  that  is,  Schools  0/  Drawing^  with  a  limiied  range) 
of  study. 

However,  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  conviction  of  the  few,  that  \fi  order  to 
obtain  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the  schools  the  education  sliould  com- 
mence earlier  and  be  spread  wider,  became  the  opinion  of  the  many ;  and  after 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  on  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art, 
the  Government  first  proposed  to  itself  the  task  of  diffusing  education  in  draw- 
ing and  the  elementary  practice  of  art  as  widely  as  possible  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  especially  sought  to  commence  in  the  child  the  work  it  hoped  to 
complete  in  the  adult 

The  work  it  undertook  was, — To  make  elementary  drawing  a  part  of  general 
education,  offering  to  all  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  form  as  well  as  of 
the  language  of  ideas ;  to  supply  to  the  mechanic  and  the  artizan  that  kind  of 
drawing  power  of  which  he  himself  felt  the  need,  hoping  to  induce  him  to  feel 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  still  more,  and  to  lead  him  to  become  the  well 
instructed  producer  of  the  ideas  of  others ;  to  the  art- workman  and  the  public 
generally  it  offered  a  complete  education  in  art,  extending  its  studies  over  the 
widest  field  and  endeavoring  to  make  each  step  in  its  education  complete  and 
thorough,  embracing  all  that  could  be  required  in  an  art  education,  and  includ- 
ing besides  the  systematic  study  and  practice  of  ornamental  art  and  of  various 
studies  bearing  only  upon  it. 

But  before  it  coiUd  be  possible  to  diffuse  over  the  country  such  an  education 
as  this,  embracing  so  wide  and  varied  a  range  of  studies,  it  would  be  evident 
that  teachers  must  be  found  with  quaUfications  different  in  kind  and  degree 
fix>m  those  usually  possessed  by  ordinary  art  teachers. 

To  secure  this  object  the  Training  ScJiool  was  establislied,  in  order  to  teach  as 
students  and  train  as  teachers  those  who  should  thus  be  enabled  to  disseminate 
this  widely  based  and  extensive  course  of  education  throughout  the  country ; 
and  to  an  exposition  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  methods  of  study  pur- 
sued in  this  school,  and  to  some  remarks  upon  some  of  its  results,  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  address  myself 

Its  academic  studies,  however  minutely  they  may  be  subdivided,  group* 
themselves  under  three  neads^  drawing^  painting^  and  modeling.  The  classes  of 
persons  which  those  who  are  trained  in  its  schools  are  expected  to  instruct  may 
be  divided  into  four — School-children — ^Workmen  and  mechanics,  with  a  view 
to  their  trades,  general  art  students,  and  those  who  study  ornamental  art  with 
a  view  to  becoming  designers. 

The  object  of  the  Training  School  is  to  educate  students  to  become  masters ; 
for  this  purpose  it  selects  from  amongst  the  schools  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  and  flrom  other  art  students  who  may  apply,  such  as 
by  their  previous  art  acquirements  are  deemed  most  likely  to  fulfill  its  objects. 
To  enable  such  to  pursue  their  studies  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  allowances 
are  granted  extending  from  bs.  to  30^.  a  week  to  the  students,  they  being  ex- 
pected to  devote  thirty-five  hours  a  week  to  the  objects  of  the  school ;  of  this 
time  the  principal  number  devote  one-seventh  to  teaching :  the  more  advanced 
one-third. 

Besides  an  examination  in  general  knowledge,  embracing  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  history,  and  one  book  of  Euclid,  which  every  student  is 
expected  to  pass  on  or  shortly  after  his  admission,  the  subjects  of  study  in  the 
school  are  divided  into  groups,  to  each  of  which  an  examination  and  a  certifi- 
cate is  attached.  These  examinations  consist  of  written  papers  on  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  groups^  and  works  executed  in  the  presence  of  the 
examiners. 

Before  any  student  can  be  admitted  to  such  examination,  he  must  have  pro- 
duced in  the  school  the  works  pertaining  to  such  group,  which  must  also  be  of 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  character  Besides  this,  he  teaches  under  constant 
inspection,  and  every  month  a  report  is  made  of  the  progress  of  his  school  and 
his  own  efficiency. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  students  course.  I  now  come  to  speak  more  in 
detail  of  the  studies  through  which  he  passes. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  teaching  drawing  to  school-children  and 
to  mechanics^  the  first  certificate  which  every  student  must  take  before  he  can 
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proceed  farther  with  his  stadies,  or  at  least  take  other  certificates,  concerns 
itself  especially  with  the  studies  which  fit  him  for  this  duty.  Ho  must  produce 
thoroughly  satisfactory  studies  in  drawing  of  ornament,  foliage,  geometric  mod- 
els, and  the  figure  from  the  flat,  of  geometrical,  mechanical,  architectural,  and 
perspective  drawings;  solve  written  papers  on  geometry,  porHpectivo,  and 
color;  execute  in  a  given  time  before  the  cflcamincrs,  works  in  perspective,  me- 
chanical, architectural,  and  model  drawing;  and  he  must  have  sutisfiictorily 
taught  a  parochial  school. 

The  second  certificate  is  for  the  study  of  painting,  and  embraces  the  practice 
of  paintiog  in  oil,  tempera,  and  water-color  from  ornament  and  objects  of  still- 
life  ;  also  the  study  of  ornament^  artistic  botany,  and  the  practice  of  elementary 
design.  At  the  examination  the  student  is  required  to  solve  written  papers  on 
the  history  and  application  of  ornament,  and  to  execute  a  timc-8kotch  from  a 
group  of  still-life  before  the  examiner.  In  the  second  certificate,  therefore,  it 
is  sought  to  provide  by  the  systematic  study  of  omamcot  for  the  education  of 
the  ornamental  designer,  while  the  requirements  of  the  general  student  are  not 
neglected. 

The  third  certificate  is  attached  to  the  study  of  the  figure,  and  the  examina- 
tion conducted  on  a  similar  plan ;  the  papers  being  on  anatomy. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  certificates  are  devoted  to  modeling ;  one  of  ornament^ 
the  other  figure,  the  works  being  similar  in  character,  and  the  written  papen 
the  same  as  in  the  second  and  third  certificates. 

The  sixth  group  of  certificates  relate  to  more  advanced  technical  instruction, 
induding  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  and  various  applications  of  art 
to  manufacturing  purposes,  as  paiDtiog  on  porcelain,  Ac.  Ac. 

This,  tlien,  is  the  course  of  study,  through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  which  a 
student  in  training  must  pass  previous  to  being  recommended  for  appointment 
It  remains  for  mo  to  describe  tlie  manner  of  study. 

All  art-education  divides  itself  into  two  g^ups ;  that  which  a  student  may 
be  taught  to  knoWj  and  that  which  he  must  be  taught  to  see.  In  tiie  first  may 
be  included  geometry,  perspective,  meclianical  and  architectural  drawing,  orna- 
ment (partiallyX  and  anatomy  (partially);  while  the  actual  imitation  of  an  object 
or  the  learning  to  see  would  embrace  all  studies,  whether  of  drawing,  painting, 
or  modeling,  in  which  artistic  reproduction  was  sought  to  be  achieved. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  this,  the  instruction  consiHts  of  class-teaching 
by  dass-Iectares  with  blackboard  illustrations,  and  that  careful  individual  in- 
struction withoat  which  all  art-education  must  be  merely  nominal  The  one 
principle  being  ever  borne  in  mind  that  a  student  should  be  taugtit  to  know 
why  he  does  wJuU  he  does — the  examinations  being  dosigped  to  ascertain  thia 

The  means  by  which  the  students  are  trained  in  teaching  remain  to  bo 
pointed  out 

It  must  be  evident  that  to  provide  a  sufficiently  wide  field  of  practice  (or  a 
large  number  of  students  in  training,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  same  kind  of  art- 
teaching  as  that  which  they  would  be  required  to  give  when  employed  as  maa- 
ters,  schools  similar  in  their  nature  must  be  attached  to  the  TrainiuK  HchooL 

These  were  fortunately  provided  by  the  parochial  tchooU  of  I//u(lon  for  that 
class  of  tuition,  and  by  the  establishment  in  dilTerent  dictricts  of  Lcmdon  \ij 
individuals  unconnected  with  the  Department,  of  schols  of  art,  lor  affording 
instruction  in  the  evening  to  adults  and  others.  By  Uiis  means  was  the  field 
for  draining  provided,  not  only  without  cost  to  the  State,  but  the  instnietion 
being  paid  for  at  a  low  rate,  the  cost  of  the  Training  Sctiool  was  reduced. 

This,  then,  is  the  course  of  instroctkm,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  meaoa 
of  training  adopted  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  whole  country  with  teach- 
ers, who,  trained  to  commence  with  the  child  of  the  poorest  or  the  more  wealthy, 
when  at  sdiool,  are  fitted  also  to  impart  to  tlie  medianic  and  artizan  Uie  mor9 
special  instructioa  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  besidea  this  are  qualified  by  a 
careful  course  of  instmction  and  training  to  give  that  general  instruction  in  tha 
demeotary  practice  of  art  which  it  is  sought  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possibla 
amongst  the  people. 

But  while  dwellmg  on  the  results  of  this  aohod  in  the  training  of  masters  for 
provincial  aAoola,  it  is  necessary  not  to  forget  its  action  as  a  school  of  art  for 
the  metropdia.    The  education  whk:fa  it  affords  to  the  stwieat  in  tnuoing  ia 
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open  to  tho  general  public  by  the  payment  of  fees  ranging  in  amount  from  11. 
to  41.  per  session  of  five  months.  It  has  also  classes'  for  schoolmasters,  and 
affords  instruction  to  the  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  employed  here. 

Ko  question  connected  with  these  schools  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion 
than  that,  whetjier  design  could  be  taught,  should  be  taught,  or  was  taught 
in  them. 

The  designs  produced  in  a  school  should  and  must  be  exercises  of  (he  students, 
and  simply  studies  in  composition.  They  are  exercises  in  design  to  teach  the 
student  to  become  a  designer^  and  this  object  will  be  much  more  certainly 
achieved  by  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  ornament  and  of  nature  with  a 
view  to  ornament  than  by  a  more  confined  attention  to  mechanical  necessities. 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  a  student  can  be  made  or  become  a  good 
designer  artisticaUy^  he  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  mechan- 
ical obstacles. 

In  one  way  alone  can  these  schools  ever  become  great  schools  of  ornamental 
art — it  must  be  by  the  undertaking  of  actual  work  to  be  done  by  masters,  as- 
dsted  by  students.  By  such  means,  the  coupling  together  instruction  in  art 
and  its  practical  application,  bringing  all  the  studies  of  the  school  to  bear  upon 
the  work  in  hand,  not  only  may  the  students  become  first-rate  omamentistfl, 
but  the  ornamental  art  of  the  time  become  greatly  improved,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  carry  into  their  work  more  artistic  feeling  and  power,  and  be  less  strictly 
confined  within  the  pecuniary  limits  of  profitable  labor. 

Let  the  masters  of  the  schools  take  up  the  manufactures  of  their  localities,  or 
the  practice  of  ornamental  art  of  the  highest  class,  and  let  the  schools  become 
ateliers,  artistic  workshops  as  well  as  schools,  employed  upon  actual  works, 
and  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  such  employment,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
a  body  of  omamentists  and  designers  who  would  be  unsurpassed  in  any  country. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  before  you  a  concise  statement  of  the  objects 
and  working  of  the  Training  School,  as  they  may  stimulate  education  in  the 
elementary  practice  of  Art,  both  m  the  provinces  and  the  metropolis,  by  ftir- 
nishing  well-educated  masters  for  Art  Schools,  who  should  embrace  within  the 
range  of  their  tuition  alike  the  young  and  the  adult,  the  humble  and  the  lofty, 
those  who  seek  instruction  only  for  money  profit,  and  those  who  love  Art  from 
a  higher  motive ;  masters  for  schools  which  may  become  the  means  of  difitising 
a  greater  knowledge  o/and  love /or  Art 

I  believe  in  the  desirability  of  doing  this  for  the  advantage  of  the  country 
merely  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  and  that  this  object  deserves  the  libend 
support  of  the  government  and  the  nation  from  this  cause. 

But  I  believe,  also,  that  the  diffusion  of  Art  knowledge  and  Art  power  may 
appeal  to  national  support  on  other  and  higher  grounds,  and  that  its  true  value 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  tables  which  are  supposed  to  show  "  The  progress  of 
the  nation." 

To  one  in  whose  nature  a  deep  and  true  love  of  Art  is  implanted,  (and  with- 
out this  no  one  can  be  a  true  artist,)  Art  becomes  almost  a  holy  thing,  some- 
thing to  be  dedicated  to  noble  aims,  and  not  to  be  trailed  in  the  mire  and  the 
dirt  of  mere  displays  of  pomp  and  vanity ;  a  something  that  should  minister  to 
the  pleasures  or  purposes  of  the  «ou/,  and  not  merely  play  the  agreeable  to  the 
senses. 

By  such  an  one  the  extension  of  these  schools  is  viewed  in  a  different  man- 
ner; he  dwells  with  hope  upon  the  results  they  may  have  upon  the  general 
feeling  for  Art,  and  the  love  of  its  manifestations  upon  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. He  believes  that  they  are  one  step  in  the  furtherance  of  that  hope  that 
win  arrive  at  fruition  when  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God  shall  be  worthily 
devoted  to  His  service,  when  the  noble  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  all  times,  all  countries,  and  of  all  fiuths,  may  find  worthy  expos- 
itore  and  appreciating  audiences;  when  in  this  our  country,  Art,  standing  noble 
and  aloft  before  all  men,  drawing  to  itself  the  noblest  intellects  and  the  purest 
feelings,  may  appeal  to  all,  and  m.  a  voice  that  shall  find  an  universal  echo  in 
all  hearts,  say,  it  is  my  mission  to  speak  to  your  souls  through  your  senses — to 
cause  your  hearts  to  flame  or  melt,  but  always  to  noble  ends ;  and  to  speak  an 
univeraal  and  eloquent  language  only  the  more  effectively  to  disseminate  great 
deeds  and  noble  thoughts. 
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Long  before  tliis  period,  art  in  this  country  had  made  rapid  strides;  Hogarth,. 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Moreland,  Wilson,  and  others,  had  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  British  School,  and  the  public,  already  instructed  by  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  works  of  art  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  British  Institution,  and  the  old 
Water  Color  ^ociety^s  rooms,  had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  exhibitions  of 
pictures,  and  haid  learned  to  appreciate  artists  and  their  works. 

Thus  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  newly -formed  gallery,  instead  of  producing 
in  the  public  a  taste  for  art,  was  itself  rather  an  evidence  that  the  public  was 
educated  to  demand  and  require  it  The  gallery  at  its  first  formation  contained 
about  forty  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School,  and  although  among  them 
were  sonro  six  or  eight  pictures  the  work  of  British  artists,  it  was  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  that  were  looked  upon  as  forming  the  British  National  Qallery 
of  Art 

Here,  then,  was  a  great  step  in  advance — the  estahlishmefU  in  this  country  of 
a  National  Gallery  of  Pictures^  open  for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  the 
'people  generally.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  there  was  little  belief  at  that 
time  in  British  Art  The  collection  was  substantially  formed  of  the  works  of 
ancient  masters ;  and  neither  then  nor  since  has  any  Government  aid  been 
g^ven  to  add,  by  purchase,  to  the  few  British  pictures  it  contained,  while  large 
%ums  have  been  spent  and  the  collection  nobly  increased  in  the  other  direction. 
Now,  of  the  value  of  a  collection  of  the  fine  works  of  the  great  masters  in  art, 
and  of  the  desirableness  of  making  a  collection  of  such  works,  while  it  is  in 
any  way  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  this  is  not  the  subject  of  my  pres- 
ent address.  To  artists,  the  examination  and  study  of  such  works  are  of  ines- 
timable importance,  while  to  others,  educated  to  understand  the  high  qualities 
they  undoubtedly  contain,  their  contemplation  is  a  great  pleasure. 

British  Art 

True  art,  when  it  arises  spontaneously  in  any  country,  refiects  the  feelings 
and  ideas  of  the  people  and  age  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Thus  all  early  art 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Church  was  necessarily  of  a  deeply  reUgious  character. 
Yet  how  distinct  is  that  character  at  the  same  period  in  Italy  and  in  Flanders  ? 
In  the  hands  of  Giotto,  Ghirlandaio,  Angelico,  and  Francia,  it  is  spiritual  and 
ideal ;  embodying  rather  the  soul  of  religious  sentiment  tlian  approaching  the 
actual.  In  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  contraiy,  the  heads  of  saints  and  historic 
personages,  nay,  even  of  the  Saviour  himself  instead  of  being  ideal  imperson- 
ations of  tlie  holiness  or  virtues  which  were  the  diaracteristics  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs,  as  of  the  Lord  of  All,  seem  rather  to  aim  at  the  actual.  The  living 
persons  of  tlie  painter's  day  are  the  actors  of  the  great  scene  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Instead  of  abstract  passions  or  sentiments,  the  men  that  Hemling,  Van 
Eyk,  or  Yander  Weidcn  saw  around  them  are  repeated  on  their  canvas; 
touched,  however,  with  the  fullest  expression  of  love  or  hate,  of  awe  or  rever- 
ence, of  which  man's  soul  is  capable.  The  Rhineland  plains,  the  Burgundian 
cities,  fill  up  the  background  where  the  Magi  worship  or  where  the  shepherds 
bow  to  their  new-bom  Lord ;  while  the  spires  of  Aix  or  Cologne  represent  for 
ihem  the  City  of  the  great  Ku3g.  The  people  of  the  painter's  day  gazed  and 
saw  no  anomaly  in  all  this;  they  felt,  in  faces  like  their  own,  the  spirit  of  life 
that  the  painter  had  breathed  into  his  canvas ;  they  acknowledged  in  his  crea- 
tions men  of  like  passions  with  themselves,  and  were  stirred  with  a  feeling  of 
the  sorrows  and  misfortunes  of  those  whose  history  was  thus  represented. 

When  art  was  really  bom  in  this  country,  religion  rather  repudiated  than 
sought  it  It  offered,  to  deck  our  churches,  but  was  rejected.  Obtaining  no 
encouragement,  no  patronage,  in  this  direction,  it  has  sought  a  place  in  men's 
homes,  and  addressed  itself  to  their  afifections;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  na- 
tional character,  as  well  as  to  our  artists,  that  it  has  never  pandered  to  sensual- 
ity or  descended  to  the  base  and  low  in  the  subjects  of  its  choice. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  fear  engendered  by  the  hard  battle  our 
forefathers  had  to  fight  against  the  conruptions  of  Christianity  excluded  religious 
subjects  from  the  artist's  choice ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  have 
treated  such  subjects,  if  with  less  spirituality  and  grandeur  than  the  Italian,  at 
least  with  the  earnestness  of  early  Flemish  art,  touched  perhaps  with  a  deeper 
and  wanner  glow  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.    But  while  a  demand  for  such 
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looks  at  her  healthy  sisters  dancing  together  beneath  the  flickering  shadows  to 
the  Savoyard's  music.  How  true  is  the  tender  expression  of  the  mother,  who 
hangs  over  her,  and  who  for  a  time  forgets  the  sportive  beauty  of  her  healthful 
children  to  muse  over  this  stricken  one,  and  to  see  if  the  tide  of  sickness  baa 
really  ebbed  away  I  It  is  a  tale  common  to  every  home,  and  touching  to 
every  heart. 

[We  omit  Mr.  Redgrave's  notice  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mulready,  Leslie,  CJol- 
lins,  Newton,  Ac.] 

Now,  it  is  through  these  our  English  painters  that  we  must  learn  to  love  and 
understand  the  old  masters.  What  is  there  in  the  subjects  of  the  old  masters, 
with  all  their  beauties  and  all  their  excellences — granting  that  they  have  all 
that  are  attributed  to  them— calculated  to  touch  the  mind  of  our  own  people 
like  these  I  have  named  ?  What  to  our  multitudes  are  fat  Bacchuses  and 
maudlin  Silenuses  ?  What  do  they  know  of  Cephal^s  and  Procris,  of  Diana  and 
Kndymion  ?  To  them  Mercury  and  Venus  are  but  mere  names.  Nor  with  the 
dreary  saints  and  dark  martyrs  of  the  olden  church liave  they  more  sympathy; 
nay,  they  have  often  to  overcome  a  repugnance,  and  a  natural  one,  to  the  sub- 
jects of  such  works;  and  though  it  is  true  that  Sebastian  submits  to  his  arrows, 
and  Laurence  to  his  gridiron,  but  too  oflen  with  a  pleasing  calmness;  it  is 
mostly  tlie  material  martyrdom,  rather  than  the  mental  struggle,  that  has  been 
depicted  in  such  works.  And  if  the  subjects  are  rarely  such  as  can  interest 
them,  is  it  true  that  they  can  appreciate  the  art  ?  The  visitors  to  our  galleries 
may  and  do  bow  down  to  names,  and  affect  a  pleasure  where  they  are  told 
they  ought  to  feel  it ;  because,  as  the  Vicar's  son  was  taught,  "  it  is  the  fashion 
to  praise  PFetro  Perugino."  But  this  is  the  last  thing  to  be  desired,  and  one 
emotion  of  genuine  love  and  admiration  more  to  be  i^ished  for  than  all  this  got- 
up  admiration.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  to  depreciate  the  true  and  noble  works  of  the  old  masters.  Would  that 
our  age  could  produce  such,  in  their  rarest  and  highest  qualities — produce  such, 
really  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  our  age  and  generation  I  No,  it  is  the 
cant  of  false  admiration  that  I  contend  against,  the  cant  of  pretending  to  love, 
and  admire,  and  understand  that  which  we  know  must  be  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  multitude,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  which  they  must  be  led  up  step  by 
step,  if  at  all. 

Now,  in  order  to  cover  all  these  changes  and  deteriorations  of  works  noble 
and  glorious  at  first,  and  which  have  a  majesty  even  in  their  decay,  a  false 
theory  has  been  invented  and  maintained,  "  that  pictures  improve  by  time,* 
improve  vastly  as  they  get  a  certain  quality  called  tone  by  dirt  and  varnish. 
Many  a  choice  work  has  been  thus  improved  before  its  time  by  ignorant  and 
impudent  pretenders.  I  pray  you  do  not  believe  in  this  theory.  Do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  picture  we  see  to-day  is  equal  to  what  it  was  when  it  left  the 
painter's  easel.  He  knew  best  that  conceived  the  work,  that  thought  it  into 
form,  whose  cunning  hand  traced  it,  who  fetched  it  from  the  deeps  of  his  own 
heart,  and  fashioned  its  feelings  into  order  in  his  active  brain.  He  knew  best 
what  the  work  should  be.  He  considered  it,  and  pronounced  it  finished ;  and 
it  is  not  to  bo  imagined  that  he  left  his  own  choice  handiwork  to  time  and 
chance  to  complete.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  give  his  work  the  tone  and  hue 
of  age,  could  he  not  have  done  that  which  the  commonest  picture-vamper  is 
able  to  perform,  who  gives  with  ease  the  true  patina  to  his  manufactured  Titians 
and  second-hand  Rafaelles.  No;  a  little  allowance  for  change  the  painter 
might  have  made;  but,  believe  me,  he  of  old — as  our  own  painters  of  to-day — 
wished  his  picture  to  be  seen  at  once  to  the  best  advantage,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  admire  much  more  intensely  and  value  more  highly  thoee 
masterpieces  of  past  artists,  cnuld  we  see  them  as  they  first  left  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  geniuses  who  produced  them. 

There  is  a  double  aim  in  all  collections  of  art — the  one  the  accumulation  of 
rare  and  choice  works  only,  for  the  pleasure  and  improvement  the}'  afford ;  the 
other  historical,  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  art  and  the  succession  of  artists, 
either  generally,  or,  as  in  the  case  I  am  advocating,  in  a  particular  country. 
When  could  such  a  collection  as  would  illustrate  British  Art  be  made  so  well  as 
at  present  ?  The  art  (except  as  to  one  or  two  scattered  pupils  of  foreign  paint- 
ers) is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old  i  and  ancient  men  still  among  us  have 
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lived  in  the  memory  of  its  first  professors.  A  series  of  their  works  could  l>o 
readily  obtained ;  the  genuineness  of  their  pictures  undoubtedly  detennined  ; 
their  mode  of  practice  is  well  known.  The  presentation  pictures  required  from 
its  members  on  tiieir  election  to  the  honors  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  in  itself 
almost  the  skeleton  of  such  a  collection.  Mr.  Vernon's  gift  would  swell  its 
proportions,  Mr.  Turner's  hirgely  aid  it;  and  now  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  denying 
himself  the  pleasure  of  their  daily  contemplation,  has  nobly  given  up  the  whole 
of  his  collection  during  his  lifetime,  not  to  form  an  exclusive  Sheepshanks  Gal- 
lery, but  to  form  part  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art,  part  of  such  a  series  as  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  gathered  together  while  time  and  opportunity  allow,  and 
for  which  purpose  a  small  annual  grant  from  the  State  would  abundantly 
suffice. 

A  collection  of  British  pictures,  if  made,  would  have  to  include  both  works 
in  oil  and  works  in  water-colors.  Nor  would  it  be  perfect  unless  there  were 
added  to  it  such  sketche^and  drawings  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  whicii 
a  painter  thinks  out  his  work,  the  sketches  he  makes  before  commencing  his 
labors,  and  the  studies  which  assist  him  in  its  progress  to  completion. 

Now  as  to  water-color  painting,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  gather  together 
a  permanent  public  collection  or  that  art  in  which  England  stands  unrivaled, 
and  which  Englishmen  are  at  least  allowed  to  have  entirely  originated.  IW  is 
within  our  own  century  that,  in  its  present  condition,  it  lias  arisen ;  almost  with 
the  men  of  our  own  day  and  who  are  our  own  contemporaries.  True  it  is  that 
the  master-spirit  who  gave  it  birth  has  passed  away,  the  artist  to  whom  of  all 
others  it  is  most  indebted;  but  in  dying  he  has  rendered  it  still  more  obligatoiy 
on  the  State  to  honor  the  art  he  commenced — for,  with  that  feeling  which  we 
have  seen  the  love  of  art  engenders,  the  desire  to  enable  others  to  partake  of 
its  pleasures,  Turner  left  by  his  will  to  the  nation  the  most  complete  and  valu- 
able series  of  sketches,  drawings,  and  pictures,  ever  produced  by  one  man,  so 
that  in  this  one  collection  is  contained  the  history  of  an  art,  its  birth,  growth, 
and  meridian  splendor ;  and  it  really  requires  but  little  trouble  to  gather  round 
this  centre  the  labors  of  Turner's  rivals  and  competitors,  in  order  to  form  a  com- 
plete history  of  an  episode  in  art,  to  do  a  just  tribute  of  honor  to  our  own 
artists,  and  {it  the  same  time  to  ourselves  as  a  people. 

With  the  oil-pk^urea  which  Mr.  Sheepshanks  has  given  to  the  nation  there  is 
a  small,  yet  interesting,  series  of  drawings  and  studies.  Such  works  at  present 
have  not  the  same  attraction  for  the  public  as  pictures,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  prove  perhaps  of  equal  interest.  Who  would  not  desire  to  ob- 
serve the  first  dawnings  of  talent,  the  growth  of  art-power  in  a  man  of  genius. 
And  here  will  be  found  the  means  of  such  observation.  One  fi^me  contains 
the  drawings  of  Edwin  Landseer  in  his  earliest  childhood ;  another,  one  of  those 
rapid  yet  complete  productions  of  his  mature  age.  The  growth  of  a  thought 
also  into  a  complete  work— the  studies  that  preceded  its  completion,  the 
changes  that  it  underwent  in  progress— how  interesting  to  all  who  will  enter 
upon  their  consideration  I  Such  will  be  found  here  by  Callcott,  Wilkie,  Cope, 
Mulready,  and  others.  Should  we  neglect  to  increase  such  a  collection  now, 
when  ample  means  for  forming  it  are  at  hand,  we  may  have  to  regret  hereafVer, 
and  to  obtain  at  a  far  higher  cost,  a  far  less  perfect  series  than  can  now  he 
readily  formed.  The  value  of  these  studies  has  always  been  felt  by  the  tnie 
appreciator  of  the  artist.  The  drawings  of  Rafaelle  and  Michael  Angelo  are  as 
costly  as  their  other  works ;  hundreds  have  been  paid  for  a  single  genuine 
drawing  of  the  former  master.  Such  works  will  of^en  be  found  to  contain  a 
greater  freshness,  a  purer  feeling,  a  more  facile  elegance  than  the  labors  whoso 
completion  they  served  to  forward.  How  much  of  study,  how  much  of  lalH>r, 
a  picture  has  cost  the  artist,  he  alone  knows;  something  of  it  sudi  studies  may 
serve  to  indicate.  The  worid  has  ever  been  too  ready  to  impute  every  thin^  to 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  to  overlook  the  truth  tha^  however  inspired,  ho 
vbo  would  win  fame  must 

*«  Scorn  delif hta,  and  live  hborioos  dmjn  ;'* 

and  that  when  we  see  a  noble  picture,  we  see  not  the  labor  of  Uio  artist,  but 
the  result  of  that  labor. 
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ArchiiecUiral  Conditions  of  (he  Sheepshanks  Gafjlery. 

Various  conditions  had  to  be  obsenred — 

Firet,  the  greatest  possible  security  for  the  works  against  fire,  as  well  as  from 
improper  exposure  to  sunlight,  to  baid  air,  and  to  atmospheric  influences. 

Secondly,  the  best  possible  arrangements  for  the  display  and  lighting  of  the 
pictures ;  and  this  also  with  a  view  to  proyiding  for  opening  the  gallery  to  the 
public  at  night,  so  that  the  industrial  classes  who  are  actively  employed  in  the 
day  might  haye  the  means  of  visiting  the  galleries  and  enjoying  the  pictures  in 
these  their  only  leisure  hours ;  and. 

Thirdly,  the  pictures,  being  all  of  a  cabinet  size,  were  to  be  hung  near  the 
eye,  and  suitable  provision  was  to  be  made  for  theur  convenient  inspection  by 
the  public. 

Many  other  condifcione  had  to  be  attended  to,  sudi  as  the  thorough  warming 
and  ventilation  of  the  apartments,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  accumulations 
of  dust,  &C.  Added  to  this,  while  the  work  was  to  be  sufficiently  solid  and 
substantial,  it  was  to  be  erected  rapidly,  in  order  to  receive  the  pictures  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  with  no  expense  that  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

The  gallery  provided  to  fhlflll  these  conditions  has  been  successiblly  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Fowke,  R.  E.,  and  you  have  all  bad  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  It  is  almost  thoroughly  fire«prool^  and  with  every 
provision  for  warmth  and  ventilation.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  four 
rooms  forming  the  picture-gallery,  four  rooms  below  of  equal  dimensions,  fbr 
the  display  of  other  art-collections  belonging  to  the  public,  of  which  the  De- 
partment has  chaige.  The  arrangements  for  the  security  and  proper  display  of 
the  pictures,  and  the  lighting  both  by  day  and  night,  are  considered  adequate 
and  satisfactory,  and  the  whole  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  4,5002. 

Without  any  great  outlay  of  public  money,  it  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  series 
of  careful  experiments,  both  as  to  fire-proof  construction,  proper  proportions 
and  modes  of  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilation,  which  will  be  extremely  val- 
uable in  prospect  of  these  grander  galleries,  whidi  must  shortly  be  provided — 
valuable  whether  as  warnings  against  failure  or  assurances  of  success ;  in  view 
of  which  I  now  proceed  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  results 
attained  in  the  construction  of  the  present  building. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  varnished  surface  of  an  oil  picture  fbrms  a  sort  of 
imperfect  mirror,  and  unless  the  light  is  arranged  with  proper  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  spectator  in  viewing  the  picture,  he  is  prevented  from  seeing  the 
painting  by  an  unpleasant  glitter  formed  by  the  imperfect  reflection  of  the 
source  of  light  upon  its  surface,  as  the  window  or  the  gas-jet,  for  instance. 
This  would  bo  made  quite  clear  to  any  one  who,  standing  before  a  picture 
where  this  glitter  obtrudes  itseli^  would  take  down  the  work  and  substitute  a 
true  mirror  in  its  stead,  when  he  would  at  once  see  a  perfect  reflection  of  the 
window  or  other  source  of  light  Now  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is, 
how  to  place  the  source  of  light  so  that  the  spectator,  when  at  a  convenient 
point  for  viewing  the  picture,  is  not  annoyed  with  this  imperfect  reflection  on 
its  surface ;  and  when  a  g^ery  is  to  be  bmlt  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art, 
this  should  be  one  of  the  paramount  considerations.  This  would  appear  to  be 
an  abstruse  question,  since  we  so  seldom  see  a  thoroughly  well-lighted  gallery; 
it  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  laws  of  vision  are  absolute,  and  are 
clearly  defined,  and  the  exact  places  where  all  these  reflections  will  be  trouble- 
some can  as  easily  be  laid  down  by  lines^  as  the  plans  and  dimensions  of  the 
galleries  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  condition  to  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  refer  in  galleries 
which,  like  the  Sheepshanks  Gallery,  are  lighted  fh>m  the  top  (the  most  usual 
method,  from  the  much  greater  hanging-space  obtained).  One  of  the  first  re- 
quisites is  sufficiency  of  light,  but  as  the  simplest  way  to  remedy  the  evil  of 
reflection  is  to  dimini^  the  size  of  the  opening  for  the  admission  of  light,  and 
raise  the  roof,  this  expedient  is  often  resorted  to,  (the  more  that  it  accords  well 
with  the  grandiose  views  of  the  architect.)  It  thus  happens  that  in  shunning 
one  evil  we  fall  into  another ;  by  raising  the  roof,  it  is  true  that  the  place  of  the 
reflection  is  raised  above  the  usual  hanging  line  of  the  pictures,  but  alas  I  they 
are  as  in  a  well  where  but  few  rays  of  light  can  penetrate. 

[These  principles  are  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Galleries  of  Munich  and 
Paris. 
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Accessibility  to  the  Largest  Number, 

To  tlie  laboring  man  it  would  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  galleries  of  art 
to  ramblo  afterwards  in  Hyde  Park  or  Kensington  Gardens;  and  such  holidays 
are  earnestly  to  be  encouraged ;  they  tend  to  bring  the  whole  family — the  work- 
ing man,  his  wife,  and  children — to  enjoy  themselves  together^  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  that  fresh  air  and  healthy  out-of-doors  exercise  from  which  they  are 
but  too  much  debarred  at  home. 

The  groat  feature  of  the  new  Museum  Is,  no  doubt,  the  arrangement  made  for 
lighting  and  opening  it  to  the  operative  classes  after  their  working  hours.  Half 
the  vices  of  the  laboring  man  arise  from  the  closeness,  dirt,  and  discomforts  of 
his  home.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  ho  leaves  his  family  for  the  beershop  or  the 
taproom,  where  he  at  least  finds  light,  warmth,  and  companionship,  and  takes 
little  heed  of  the  habits  of  expense  and  vice  that  grow  with  the  indulgence. 

Is  it  not  a  noble  thing  to  have  provided  a  healthy  pleasure  for  such  as  these 
-^to  have  been  the  means  of  providing  a  place  where  men  can  assemble,  not 
for  lonely  self-indulgence,  but  with  wives  and  children,  enjoying  together  witli 
them,  sights  and  pleasures  that  encourage  the  desire  to  make  homo  more  com- 
fortable ?  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  that  such  public  benefactors  as  Mr.  Vernon 
and  Mr.  Sheepshanks  have  been  the  means,  even  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  of 
keeping  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  debauch- 
ery, of  assembling  them  with  their  fellow-men  "  clothed  and  in  their  right 
minds,"  enjoying  themselves  lawfully,  with  wives  and  little  ones? 

The  Department  has  a  general  rather  than  a  local  action.  It  promotes  the 
distribution  and  circulation,  as  well  as  attends  to  the  accumulation  of  art  treas- 
ures. Why  not  let  this  action,  which  has  been  determined  on  as  between 
London  and  the  provinces,  have  effect  as  between  London  and  its  suburbs  also. 
Thcro  is  every  reason  why  there  should  be  one  centre  of  action ;  one  g^reat 
store,  as  it  were,  of  the  nation's  wealth ;  this  must  be  in  London,  and  may  tirell 
bo  at  Kensington,  where  ample  space,  the  one  thing  needful,  is  at  the  command 
of  Government;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  only  one  gallery 
for  Art  in  London,  any  more  than  that  we  should  have  only  one  gallery  of  Art 
for  London.  Let  those  who  desire  to  retain  a  collection  in  the  centre,  maintain 
the  vested  rights  of  Trafalgar  Square;  it  may  be  used  as  a  Sahn  CarrS,  a  tri- 
bune for  our  choicest  treasures  if  you  will,  and  then  Kensington,  besides  being 
the  depot  of  the  historical  collection  and  the  centre  for  circulation,  may,  in  the 
Sheepshanks  Collection,  be  also  one  of  anumber  of  local  galleries  of  art.  Tak- 
ing the  length  from  St.  Paul's  to  Kensington  for  a  radius,  and  drawing  a  circle 
round  the  cathedral  with  this  radius,  you  will  find  that  it  intersects  Tufhel  Park 
and  Victoria  Park,  while  it  also  falls  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greenwich  and 
Dulwich.  Why  should  not  each  of  these  places  have  its  art-gallery  ?  Dulwich 
is  already  provided ;  it  only  needs  to  administer  it  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
popular  wants,  at  present  so  strangely  neglected,  and  to  light  it  at  night,  and  a 
largo  constituency  from  all  the  surrounding  districts  would  flock  to  it. 

Lot  suitable  buildings  bo  provided  in  the  other  districts,  for  which  a  means  ia 
provided  by  Mr.  Ewart*s  Act.  Such  buildings  once  erected,  and  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  cost  of  them  is  small,  collections  not  only  to  delight  but  to  instruct 
the  public  might  bo  formed,  each  remaining  twelve  months  in  a  locality,  and 
then  changed  for  another  in  rotation.  The  series  commencing  with  a  collection 
of  Portraits  well  explained  by  means  of  labels,  might  be  followed  by  a  Modem 
Collection,  a  Water-Color  Collection,  a  Turner  Collection,  a  Collection  of  Draw- 
ings and  Sketches,  a  Collection  of  Old  Masters,  a  Collection  of  Etchings  and 
Engravings,  a  Historical  Art  Collection,  thus  affording  successive  instruction 
and  constant  variety.  Other  persons  no  doubt  would  imitate  the  noble  example 
of  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  aid  with 
gifts  a  scheme  so  noble,  if  commenced  by  the  State.  The  people  would  be 
gradually  educated  in  art  by  collections  leading  them  up  from  what  they  can 
feel  to  what  they  must  understand  in  order  to  enjoy.  These  arrangements, 
once  adopted,  might  easily  bo  extended  to  our  great  provincial  towns,  so  that 
the  whole  people  would  benefit  by  the  nation's  wealth ;  and  thousands  who 
now  waste  life,  health,  and  substance  in  coarse  and  sensual  enjoyments,  be 
refined  in  taste,  improved  in  morals,  and  taught  to  use  some  of  those  nobler 
faculties,  which,  as  the  gift  of  God,  were  not  intended  to  be  left  uncultivated. 
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Museum  of  Economic  Botany. 

The  institution  in  Jermyn-street  represents  the  nses  to  which  mineral  sub- 
stances ore  put,  while  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  at  Kew,  under  6ir  W, 
Hooker,  shows  the  economic  uses  of  Tegetable  substances;  but,  until  lately,  no 
illustrative  museum  was  devoted  to  the  practical  appliances  of  animal  matter. 
This  want  is  being  supplied  by  the  Eoyal  Conmiissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  who,  starting  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  then  ob- 
taining that  of  this  Department,  are  gradually  and  satisfactorily  developing 
collections  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  this  Museum. 

Boyal  Dublin  Society. 

Dublin  is  rich  in  scientific  institutions,  chiefly  supported  by  the  State.  The 
Boyal  Dublin  Society  was  founded  by  royal  charter  in  1749,  and  is  supported 
partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  its  members,  and  partly  by  considerable  public 
grants,  greater,  however,  in  former  years  than  at  the  present  time,  when  they 
amount  to  6,0002.  Its  connection  with  the  Department  dates  from  1853.  The 
objects  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  are  carried  out  wholly  under  the  respon- 
sible management  of  its  Council,  the  duties  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  them 
being  confined  to  inspection  and  publicity,  and  to  giving  such  suggestions  for 
improvement  as  may  occur  to  its  officers.  The  Ro^  Dublin  Society  possesftes 
a  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  high  value;  within  the  last  few'  years  it  has 
been  much  improved  in  its  scientific  arrangements  and  facilities  for  instruction. 
There  is  also  an  Agricultural  Museum,  still  imperfect  in  its  character,  but  the 
Society  is  now  engaged  in  reorganizing  and  placing  it  on  a  basis  worthy  of  the 
successful  agricultural  shows  of  live  stock  and  produce  annually  held  in  its 
premises.  The  library  of  the  Society  is  large  and  catalogued,  but  while  the  ad- 
mission is  under  rules  which  enable  the  middle  classes  to  have  ready  access,  its 
portals  are  not  yet  thrown  widely  open  to  the  working  classes  in  the  evening: 
The  Botanic  Gardens  at  Olasnevin  are  well  arranged,  and  visited  freely  by  the 
working  classes  under  liberal  terms:  last  year  33,000  persons  visited  these  gar- 
dens. In  financial  connection  with  the  Society,  but  under  the  responsible  man* 
agement  of  Uie  Council  of  the  Zoological  Society,  are  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
aided  to  the  extent  of  6002.  per  annum  by  the  State.  These  gardens  on  certain 
days  have  penny  admissions,  and  in  summer  are  open  also  on  Sunday,  after 
hours  of  Divine  service,  and  are  visited  by  126,000  persons  annually. 

Muaeum  of  Irish  Industry, 

The  Museum  of  Iri^  Industry  was  founded  by  the  Government  in  1846,  and 
was  transferred  Grom  the  Woods  and  Forests  to  this  Department  in  1863.  Al- 
though corresponding  in  many  points  with  the  Museum  of  Pi^ctical  Geology,  it 
embraces  a  wider  field  of  illustration,  for  it  includes  the  three  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture-—animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral.  Its  name  is  scarcely  appropriate^  for 
while  it  gives  prominence  to  the  resources  of  Irish  industry,  it  includes  also  ex- 
tensive iUustrations  in  manu&ctures  having  neither  birth-place  nor  adoption  in 
Ireland.  The  annual  votes  for  the  museum  and  educational  courses  connected 
with  it  are  4,336^ 

The  edocational  character  of  this  institution  is  peculiar.  The  professors  lecture 
during  the  day  in  short  courses,  diiefly  attended  by  the  upper  classes  of  society ; 
these  courses,  which  are  given  in  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
being  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  system  adopted  by  that  Society  before  the 
professors  were  made  aommon  to  both  institution&  But  more  extended  courses 
are  also  held  in  the  ereoing,  and  are  then  attended  by  shopkeepers  and  working 
men.  Examinations  on  the  aubject  of  each  course  follow,  and  prizes  are  given 
to  the  most  suoeessflil  stadeota,  while  a  general  competition  on  all  the  courses 
attests  the  general  progress  during  the  year.  The  prizes  are  valued  and  keenly 
competed  for,  and  I  am  glad  to  aaj  that  some  of  the  most  suocessful  competi- 
tors are  of  the  gentler  aex. 

There  is  a  peculiar  system  in  Ireland  of  sending  lecturers  in  science  to  the 
provincial  towns,  the  expenses  being  paid  partly  by  the  locality,  but  mainly  by 
a  Parliamentary  vote  of  6001,  These  lectures  are  superintended  by  a  committee 
of  eminent  men,  who  arrange  that  examinations  should  be  held  in  each  town 
•s^'^-  the  delivery  of  the  ooorae.    The  success  of  these  examinations,  so  far  as 
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and  as  half  of  this  sum,  on  the  principle  of  Art  Schools,  goes  to  the  committee 
of  the  school  to  meet  local  expenses,  only  50^  would  remain  for  the  annual  re- 
muneration of  tlie  master.  But  while  it  was  thus  clear  that  Art  and  ScieoOe 
Schools  could  not  be  established  upon  an  exactly  sunilar  basis,  it  would  have 
imperiled  the  self-supporting  system,  growing  so  well  in  the  case  of  Art  Schools, 
if  another  division  of  the  same  department  resorted  to  the  old  system  of  money 
grants,  and  adopted  them  without  first  seeing  whether  any  less  objectionable 
system  could  be  devised ;  it  was  far  better  to  win  experience  in  the  working  of 
some  provincial  Schools  of  Science  on  grounds  of  action  common  to  the  whole 
Department,  than  to  create  rapidly  a  system  of  schools  before  practical  expe- 
rience was  obtained  as  to  bow  they  would  be  supported. 

Navigation  Schools. 

The  ofQcers  of  the  mercantile  marine  are  now  obliged  to  pass  examinations 
under  examiners  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  estabhsh  at  the  outports,  schools  in  which  the  officers  might  obtain  instruo- 
tion  in  the  subjects  of  their  examination.  This  at  once  offered  a  constituency 
which  could  pay  fees  corresponding  to  the  high  fees  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  in  Schools  of  Art,  thus  enabling  us  to  extend  the  advantages  of  the 
schools  to  the  common  seamen,  who  could  not  pay  high  fees,  and  to  their  sons 
who  were  about  to  entei*  upon  a  seafaring  life.  Schools  of  this  kind  have  now 
been  founded  at  the  London  Docks,  Poplar,  Shadwell,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Hull,  Yarmouth,  Waterford,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Glasgow,  and 
could  readily  be  established  in  the  other  outports,  if  wo  could  train  masters  fi»t 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  I  must  not  omit  one  other  school,  whose  present 
locality  I  can  not  more  precisely  designate,  than  that  it  is  somewhere  in  the 
ocean  between  England  and  India.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  that  spirited 
merchant,  Mr.  Green  of  Poplar,  who  has  fitted  it  out  as  a  School  of  Navigation, 
carrying  a  number  of  midshipmen  under  one  of  our  masters,  who  is  bound  also 
to  instruct  the  common  sailors  in  the  principles  of  navigation.  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  long  before  this  noble  example  is  followed  by  others,  for  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  and  position  of  our  mercantile  marine, 
than  to  unite  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  science  of  navigation  with  the  actual 
practice  of  seamanship  as  learnt  afioat 

The  amount  of  real  scientific  knowledge  required  for  Board  of  Trade  certifi- 
cates is  remarkably  small  A  mere  empirical  power  of  computation  is  all  that 
is  requisite,  and  no  scientific  or  intelligent  understanding  of  the  reasons  of  the 
processes  is  required.  The  seamen  come  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  schools  and 
cram  themselves  in  the  use  of  logarithms  and  the  Nautical  Almanac  at  high 
pressure,  blowing  them  off  to  the  examiner  under  the  same  pressure,  so  that 
little  remains  after  the  operation,  and  then  they  go  out  again  to  sea.  The 
Board  of  Trade  had  great  difficulty  in  establishing  examinations  at  all,  and  the 
time  may  not  yet  have  arrived  for  their  improvement,  but,  gradually  at  all 
events,  they  might  be  made  a  little  more  rational.  There  are  a  few  honorable 
exceptions  of  mates  and  masters  who  come,  voyage  after  voyage,  to  our  schools, 
until  they  thoroughly  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  principles  engaged  in  their  prac- 
tice. As  a  rule,  however,  the  officer  only  takes  that  amount  of  crammed  in- 
struction requisite  to  pass  his  examination,  expecting  the  master  to  shovel  into 
his  brain  longitudes  and  latitudes,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  celestial  phenom- 
ena, and  the  like ;  a  large  amount  of  fuel,  but  without  one  true  spark  from  the 
torch  of  knowledge  to  set  it  on  fire  and  keep  it  alight. 

To  give  only  this  cramming  would  not  justify  the  existence  of  Navigation 
Schools,  and  therefore  each  school  has  attached  to  it,  as  a  necessary  condition, 
a  school  for  the  preparation  of  boys  destined  for  a  seafaring  life.  This  labors, 
however,  under  similar  difficulties  which  all  juvenile  schools  experience,  that 
just  as  the  boys  have  got  over  their  preparatory  studies,  and  are  ready  for  the 
higher  branches,  their  parents  send  them  to  sea.  The  Trinity  House  at  Hull 
has  successfully  met  this  difficulty,  by  selecting  the  best  forty  boys  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  giving  them  fi'ee  schooling  and  a  uniform,  on  condition  that 
their  parents  bind  them  to  stay  for  two  years  longer.  This  inducement  haa 
been  enth*ely  successful,  and  the  school  is  in  an  admirable  state  of  efficiency. 
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with  bis  books  than  take  him  into  the  lecture  room,  unless  the  lecturer  under- 
stood his  function  as  a  tutor  as  wdl  as  a  prelector.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
much  popular  information  may  not  be  oonTcyed  through  lectures  to  large  bodies 
of  people,  but  simply  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  earnest  education  as  the  systematic  school  system.  The  artisans  in  Me- 
chanics' institutions  soon  found  that  they  were  deriving  little  advantage  ihnn 
lectures,  so  thoy  gradually  left,  and  a  mixed  constituency  mainly  rose  in  their 
support,  consisting  of  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  clerks.  This  constituency  was 
80  mixed  in  its  character,  that  discordant  demands  arose  as  to  the  style  and 
subjects  of  the  lectures,  which  lost  their  continuity  and  became  "sporadic;" 
whUe  thd  lecturers  themselves  presented  a  motley  assemblage  of  profeason^ 
conjurors,  ventriloquists,  and  musicians. 

Working  Men^s  Colleges, 

The  artisan,  finding  the  lecture  system  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  did  not 
meet  his  wants,  seceded,  and  formed  what  has  been  called  the  Working  Men's 
Colleges,  either  as  separate 'institutions  or  as  separate  branches  of  the  old  Me- 
chanics' Institution.  Here  was  a  g^reat  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  new 
system  was  founded  upon  the  basis  that  systematic  instruction  on  the  school 
plan  was  essential  for  education ;  but  the  low  fees  necessary  for  artisan  dasaes 
were  insufficient  to  pay  properly-skilled  teachers,  and  so  these  necessarily  were 
volunteers,  men  fond  of  and  anxious  to  promote  education.  The  nature  of  th« 
classes  thus  became  an  accident,  the  fortuitous  result  of  particular  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  men  willing  to  assume  the  teacher's  office.  Reading,  writing, 
and  ariUimetic,  were  the  only  classes  oomnoon  to  all.  One  teacher  added  Latin, 
another  logic,  another  Greek,  French,  drawing,  history,  elocution,  mechanics^ 
Ac:,  until  some  of  the  laigest  ones  in  England  boast  of  having  forty  to  fifty 
classes.  Now,  no  one  who  has  thought  of  the  subject  would  venture  to  depre* 
ciate  the  study  of  any  of  these  branches  of  human  knowledge,  or  cramp  the 
mind  of  any  man  who  could  take  them  all  in  with  healthy  draughts;  but  if  ths 
working  man  is  to  hover  like  a  butterfly  on  tlie  margin  of  one  lovely  flow^ 
only  to  be  tempted  away  firom  one  to  another  by  the  transient  appearance  of  A 
surpassing  loveliness,  the  variety  is  little  likely  to  administer  to  bis  educational 
elevation.  Such  a  sjrstem,  as  wo  find  in  many  Working  Men's  Colleges^  is,  in 
my  opinion,  injurious  to  industrial  instruction.  It  is  the  error  in  a  new  form  of 
a  university  system  engrafted  upon  a  class  not  fitted  for  university  training,  and 
conceived  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  a  locality,  and  forgetful  of  Pope's 
maxim,  that  we  should  ^  consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  alL" 

The  first  requirement  in  the  education  of  the  working  man  is  to  give  him  his 
position  as  an  intellectual  being,  by  enabling  him  to  understand  what  he  is 
doing,  that  is,  to  explain  to  him  the  natural  laws  upon  w^ich  his  labor  d^ 
pends.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  fulfill  his  duty;  his 
dignity  as  a  man  requires  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  fulfill  that  duty  with 
understanding  and  intelligence.  If  public  education  be  aimed  at  the  first  point 
only,  all  it  does  is  to  fix  a  handle  to  a  tool,  or  a  framework  to  a  machine ;  the 
second  aim  insures  that  the  machine  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  adapted  to 
fulfill  all  that  is  required  of  it  You  will  understand,  then,  that  while  I  do  not 
undervalue  one  brandi  of  knowledge  professed  at  these  Working  Men's  Col- 
leges, I  think  they  miss  the  primary  means  of  elevating  the  working  man,  be- 
cause they  do  not  concentrate  their  energies  on  a  few  branches  of  knowledge 
bearing  on  his  daily  life.  The  most  successful  school  for  working  men  has 
probably  been  the  School  of  Art  in  Edinburgh,  founded  by  Mr.  Leonsurd  Homer 
in  1821 ;  at  all  events,  it  can  boast  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils  and  a  duration 
of  existence  not  possessed  by  any  other  secondary  school  for  artisans.  Its  buo> 
oess  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  few  subjects  which  it  professes — these  being 
confined  originally  to  mathematical  science,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy; 
although,  at  the  request  of  the  pupUs  who  found  that  they  were  deficient  in 
elementary  knowledge,  English,  French,  and  drawing  have  since  been  added. 
The  administrative  duties  of  its  Council  (which  I  should  mention  consists  only 
of  gentlemen  and  master  mechanics,  not  workmen)  are  within  control,  itsteach- 
ors  are  qualified  and  paid,  and  the  students  have,  within  a  limited  area,  a  choice 
of  the  scieDoes  en^raoed  in  the  manufactures  of  their  city. 
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BOOTH  K2NSIN6TON  MUSEUM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

The  origin  and  objects  of  the  South  Kensington  Maseam  of  Art 
arc  thus  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  Introductory  Lecture,*  in  the 
Course  designed  to  explain  the  yaiious  objects  and  operation  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

PBBMANENT  KXUlUITiON  OF.IVDnSTRUL  ART. 

As  the  memorable  Exhibition  of  1851  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  success  became  apparent,  the  desire  that  some  permanent  insti- 
tution of  an  analogous  nature  should  be  established,  was  very  generaUy  enter- 
tained. While  justly  proud  of  our  country's  preeminence  in  industrial  pursuits, 
it  was  yet  felt  that  in  one  particular,  namely,  in  industrial  design,  we  were  out- 
stripped by  our  neighbors.  Some  accounted  for  this  inferiority  on  the  old 
hypothesis  of  the  natural  inaptitude  of  Engli^men  in  mattera  of  art,  while 
others,  with  more  truth,  ascribed  it  to  the  want  of  those  aids  and  appliances  to 
indostrial  art-education  which  other  countries  had  long  enjoyed. 

As  to  our  supposed  natural  inaptitude,  this  hackneyed  opinion  was  no  longer 
to  be  endured ;  a  thousand  indications  in  the  Exhibition  itself  pointed  to  a  con- 
ttBiy  conclusion;  and  in  particular  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  preeminent 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  although  with  less  of  academic  aid,  flourished  as 
in  no  ungenial  soil,  nay  even  gave  evidence  of  distinctive  originality,  and  a 
healthy  exemption  from  traditional  influences,  manifested  in  no  other  country. 
But  hitherto  painting  and  sculpture  had  alone  been  deemed  worthy  of  eerioos 
national  regard:  schools  of  design  had  not  flourished,  mainly  because  it  was 
impossible  to  make  people  believe  that  the  high  and  abistract  art  of  their  imag- 
ini^ons  could  have  any  thing  in  common  with  manulactures,  or  the  every-day 
concerns  of  life.  Our  manufacturers  and  workmen  never  realized  the  fact  tliat 
art  could  be  their  practical  concern,  until  1851  opened  their  eyes  and  aroused 
at  once  their  sympathies  and  their  fears. 

Then  practical  England  found  out  that  her  nearest  neighbor  and  most  formid- 
able industrial  rival,  France,  had  made  this  discovery  at  least  a  century  ago^ 
and  in  the  superior  art-power  displayed  in  the  French  contributbns  to  the  Ex- 
hibition, recognized  the  results  of  a  hundred  years*  national  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  industrial  design.  The  true  cause  of  our  relative  inferiority  was 
thus  evident^  and  that  we  were  not  utterly  beaten  in  this  unequal  competitioD 
was  matter  for  congratulation.  Instead  of  being  disheartened,  thereff>re,  the 
general  feeling  was  that  of  the  necessity  for  redeeming  lost  time  by  redoubled 
activity ;  and  schools  and  museums  of  art  were  felt  to  be  the  objects  towards 
which  the  material  resources,  as  weU  as  the  moral  influences  ref  ultirig  from  the 
Exhibition,  might  with  especial  propriety  be  directed.  The  Government  f^cliools 
of  Design,  although  their  action  had  been  languid  and  irreguUr,  hiA  A\T*isnlj 
exercised  an  appreciable  influence  on  industrial  art;  they  were,  how^;vr;r,  ex- 
periments only,  on  a  most  limited  scale;  but  now  something  far  more  ^:zt/mmve 
and  practical  was  desired.  The  education  of  the  industrial  artist,  m/^ry^Ter, 
was  not  all — manufacturers  compUiined  that  their  exceptional  prrxhirrtk^Ttfi  from 
the  designs  of  eminent  artists  found  but  little  faoor  with  the  g^mr^il  pubiic, 
who  perversely  preferred  the  worthless  designs  they  were  acr^Mt/^m'^d  U>,  aid 
it  thus  also  hecaane  evident  that  the  education  of  the  public  at  lar^;  in  rf^ntUirn 
of  taste  was  as  essential  as  that  of  the  artist  School  teaching  K^ro  was  ifiApr 
plioable,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  could  only  reach  the  rising  gen^ati/.n,  ar.4  ft  a 
gradual  but  sure  mfluenoe  of  museums  was  the  only  other  m^TA.  TT-y?  Kxhi' 
bition  of  1851  itself  was  a  museum,  of  necessity  limited  in  its  tearhintc  fir^'^'^^/rm 
ftom  representing  only  the  art  of  the  present  day;  and  yet  if  on  tin  T*-*tru^M 
footing  its  influence  had  been  so  remarkable,  what  might  not  \a  t^Tti^fUA  ftf^ti 
a  permanent  institution,  on  the  widest  and  most  liberal  hasis,  cf^.^r'.n'uy^  •\^A' 
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mens  of  all  periods  and  countries,  specially  directed  and  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  taste  in  ornamental  or  Industrial  art?  Such  an  institution 
it  was  determined  to  found. 

An  application  to  Grovemment  for  Ibnds  for  the  purchase  of  specimens  from 
the  Exhibition  was  immediately  responded  to,  the  sum  of  5,000/.  being  granted, 
and  a  commission  intrusted  with  its  expenditure.  The  nucleus  of  a  museum 
was  in  this  manner  speedily  got  together,  and  its  ftirther  development  was  ap- 
propriately intrusted  to  the  new  Gk)vernment  Department  which  had  been  es- 
tablished for  the  better  administration  of  the  Schools  of  Design. 

During  the  six  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  the  Museum  has  advanced  con- 
currently with  the  other  branches  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  has 
now  attained  to  the  proportions  of  a  groat  national  collection.  From  what  has 
been  already  stated  respecting  its  origin,  it  will  be  evident  that  from  the  outset 
this  Museum  had  a  different  and  more  methodic  direction  than  most  national 
collections,  which  in  the  beginning  have  been  generally  more  or  less  fortuitous 
gatherings  of  things  rare-  and  curious,  only  assuming  more  definite  character 
after  long  periods  of  time ;  whila*  it  is  equally  obvious  that  practical  utility  in 
an  educational  point  of  view  is  its  most  important  function. 

ffow  Art  CoUecHons  can  be  made  Educatianal 

In  almost  every  country,  museums  are  too  much  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  ex- 
clusive repellant  atmosphere.  People  visit  them  with  the  feeling  of  bein^ 
admitted  on  sufferance ;  the  very  want  of  sympathy  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
general  public,  shown  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  their  special  instruc- 
tion, being  construed  as  an  indirect  intimation  that  such  establishments  are  not 
intended  for  them,  and  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  regarded  as  costly 
foundations  for  the  abstract  encouragement  of  knowledge,  meant  only  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  a  favored,  few. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  imaginary  prestige  thus  created,  even  though  it  be 
the  merest  sham  and  delusion,  is  of  some  benefit  to  the  cause  of  learning  and 
science  in  the  abstract ;  inasmuch  as  uneducated  persons  admire  and  respect 
much  more  that  which  is  exalted,  and  apparently  beyond  their  sphere  of  com- 
prehension, than  that  which,  being  brought  down  to  their  own  level,  loses  this 
charm  of  dignified  mystery ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  urged  that  in 
endeavors  at  popular  explanatory  illustration  there  is  danger  of  imparting  only 
that  little  knowledge  which  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

But  the  two  influences  of  museums  here  hinted  at  are  compatible  with  each 
other.  To  elucidate  and  explain  a  work  of  art  down  even  to  the  capacity  of  a 
child  is  not  necessarily  to  vulgarize  it.  The  refined  connoisseur  may  enjoy  the 
choicest  specimen  none  the  less  because  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction  to 
the. unlearned,  while,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  on  the  irretrievably  ignorant, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  if  d^e  general  public  are  inclined  to  reverence 
that  which,  being  truly  noteworthy,  they  yet  do  not  understand,  their  respect 
will  not  be  lessened  when  they  do. 

Generally  speaking,  in  all  public  collections  the  following  points  are,  in  an 
instructional  aspect,  of  vital  importance : — First,  a  well-ordered  division  of  the 
collection  into  classes,  in  each  of  which  methodical  series  of  specimens  should 
be  got  together,  showing  their  historical  or  chronological  and  technical  devel- 
opment ;  while  in  addition,  casts,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  of 
remarkable  analogous  specimens  in  foreign  or  private  collections,  or  or  complete 
monuments  or  objects  in  sitUy  of  which  the  specimens  in  the  collection  may  be 
llragments  or  details,  should  be  arranged  together  with  them.  Every  specimen, 
also,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  label-card  amply  yet  succinctly  describing  it. 

Catalogues  full  and  complete,  and  also  judiciously  abridged,  should  be  pre- 
pared, accompanied  by  historical  and  descriptive  essays,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings ;  by  these  aids  each  section  of  the  collection  would  be  as  it  were  a 
standing  treatise,  designed  to  allure  and  lead  on  the  observer  to  the  methodic 
study  of  the  subject ;  and  the  most  indifferent  visitor  would  perforce  be  taught 
something. 

In  the  next  place  the  collection  should  be  fully  accessible  to  all  without  dis- 
tinctioUf  every  day,  as  early  and  as  late  as  possible;  this  as  a  matter  of  public 
right)  remembering  that  the  slightest  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  vis: 
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ikor,  any  thing  in  short  which  gires  to  admission  the  aspect  of  a  favor  conferred, 
is  striking  at  the  root  of  all  success.  Students  and  others  should  be  afforded 
all  possible  facilities  for  copying,  under  regulations  involving  no  unnecessary 
forms  of  application  or  delay ;  and  finally,  every  object  susceptible  or  worthy 
of  it  should  be  reproduced  by  molding,  the  electrotype  process,  photography,  or 
engraving,  and  bo  made  available  to  the  public  at  a  minimum  price. 

A  glance  at  the  converse  picture,  which  too  generally  prevails  at  present 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  serve  to  put  these  desiderata  in  a  clearer  light 
Collections  irregularly  developed,  rich  in  one  direction  as  opportunity  or  per- 
sonal bias  may  have  brought  about,  meagre  or  absolutely  wanting  in  specimens 
of  other  classes  of  equal  importance ;  objects  of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature 
grouped  together  for  the  mere  convenience  of  display;  descriptive  labels  either 
entirely  wanting  or  only  partially  affixed  at  hap-hazard  to  periiaps  insignificant 
objects,  whilst  others  of  fur  higher  interest  are  lefl  unnoticed.  No  catalogue, 
or  it  m.)y  be  one  twenty  years  old,  entirely  out  of  date  and  superseded,  while 
the  numbers  on  the  objects  are  at  variance  with  those  in  the  book.  No  attempt 
at  collateral  illustration — the  getting  of  casts  or  photographs,  a  matter  of  high 
favor  only  to  be  obtained  by  great  influence  and  long  negotiation :  admission 
80  hedged  about  with  difficulties,  open  one  day,  closed  the  next;  to-day  free, 
to-morrow  on  soficrance,  as  if  the  object  were  to  deter  rather  than  invite  the 
visitor.  And  it  is  then  evident  why  museums  are  either  mere  lounging  places 
for  the  idle  crowd,  or  kept  up  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  refincnl  connoisseur  or 
the  scientific  few.  The  former  or  popular  condition  of  museums  is  clearly  the 
only  one  which  modem  enlightenment  will  henceforth  be  inclined  to  sanction, 
and  however  much  a  sentimental  respect  for  old  ways  and  merely  curious  con- 
noisseurship  may  retard  those  changes  in  the  administration  of  museums  that 
in  almost  every  country  are  being  loudly  called  for,  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  in  England,  at  least,  the  national  good  sense  will  insist  on  every  institution 
supported  by  the  public  funds  being  made  to  yield  an  adequate  amount  of  defi- 
nite instruction  to  the  public  in  generaL 

Objections  to  Popularizing  Public  Museums  answered. 

It  is  often  asked,  **  After  all,  what  practical  result  is  expected  to  follow  from 
such  popular  coUeetions?'*  And  it  is  argued  that  designers  and  workmen  are 
more  hkely  to  make  a  wrong  than  a  right  use  of  the  beautiful  objects  set  before 
tliem ;  that  ia  to  say,  they  will,  at  best,  simply  imitate  without  a  due  power  of 
selection,  and  thus  the  pedantic  eclecticism  which  already  prevails  will  be  still 
more  strongly  confirmed.  Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  producers  of  the  beau- 
tiful original  works  we  now  collect  and  admire  had  no  museums  to  go  to  in 
search  of  inspiration;  that  the  old  goldsmitlis  of  Florence  or  Augsburg,  the 
majolica  painters,  enamelers,  wood-carvers,  and  glass  painters,  had  no  such  mo- 
tboidic  collections  to  refer  to  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  form ;  and  that  if  the 
minor  arta  are  to  have  any  true  development  in  this  country,  it  must  bo  from 
the  same  innate  and  original  genius  which  was  the  sole  mover  of  old,  and  which 
DOW  in  a  great  measure  alone  animates  our  painters  and  sculptors. 

These  arguments,  however,  although  specious  enough  at  first  sight,  involve 
fidlades  wlScb  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  unmask,  although  to  follow  them 
oat  in  all  their  bearings  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lecture. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  not  true  that  the  old  artists  received  no  assist- 
ance from  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  social  condition 
and  method  of  training  of  art-workmen  in  former  times  would  doubtless  reveal 
a  state  of  matters,  aa  regards  instructional  facilities,  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  ancient  artist 

Although  mui^umsi,  property  speaking;  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  modem  times  before  the  seventeenth  century,  collections  virtually 
deserving  of  the  name  existed  in  great  numbers  from  a  much  earlier  period. 
In  the  middle  ages,  every  abbey  and  cathedral,  indeed  almost  every  parish 
cfanrcii,  had  its  treasury,  in  which  the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  were  pre- 
served, to  an  extent  of  which,  we  can  now  form  but  an  imperfect  estimate,  from 
the  diminished  contents  of  the  few  that  remain  after  centuries  of  i«iK>liation. 
Bidi  men,  moreover,  of  every  degree  invested  their  wealth  in  costly  objects  in 
tlie  precknia  metak,  as  the  only  means  of  investment  offering  a  prospect  of 
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prompt  realization.  Bullion  and  precious  gems  then  formed  the  only  real  me* 
diom  of  value,  and  the  habits  of  personal  display  and  pomp  of  pageantry,  so 
passionate  a  charecteristic  of  the  middle  ages,  irresistibly  prompt^  the  pos- 
sessors of  wealth  to  display  it  in  the  most  effective  and  dazzling  manner.  Rich 
cups  and  salvers,  hanaps,  coflfirets,  ewers,  jewelry,  every  object  of  use  or  luxuiy 
in  fact  on  which  the  precious  metals  and  gems  could  be  lavished,  which  would 
otherwise  have  lain  idle  and  useless  as  in  their  native  mines,  were  accumulated 
by  nobles  and  princes  in  an  abundance  that  their  descendants  at  the  present 
day  would  never  dream  of  fivalmg.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to 
state,  in  confirmation  of  tHis,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  richest  collection  in 
Europe  of  works  analogous  to  those  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  collect  is 
actually  an  ancient  royal  treasury ;  the  almost  inestimable  riches  of  the  green 
vaults  at  Dresden  still  occupy  the  same  ancient  locality,  and  are  in  &ict  the 
accumulated  hoards  of  the  earlier  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony.  By 
an  easy  and  natural  transition  the  treasuries  both  of  the  laity  and  the  church 
became  the  repositories  of  every  rare  and  curious,  and  consequently  precious, 
object — an  ostrich's  egg,  a  cocoa-nut,  a  nautilus  shell,  or  a  specimen  of  Chuaese 
porcelain,  an  elephant's  tusk,  or  a  narwal  horn,  to  say  nothing  of  saintly  relics 
innumerable,  things  little  thought  of  now,  were  then  curiosities  of  great  actual 
value,  and  were  immediately  mounted  and  adorned  in  the  most  exquisite  taste 
with  the  most  precious  materials,  presented  as  offerings  at  some  famous  shrine, 
or  deposited  in  the  iron-bound  chests  of  potent  seigneurs,  to  bo  displayed  on 
state  occasions  to  their  curious  guests  or  dependents. 

Thus  connoisseurship,  or  the  taste  for  collecting,  prevailed  as  strongly  in  the 
middle  ages  as  at  present,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  artisans  and 
the  people  generally  found  little  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  these  collections. 
The  church  treasuries,  we  know,  were  then  as  now  standing  exhibitiona^  access- 
ible alike  to  the  devotee  and  to  the  merely  curious  visitor. 

We  need  but  allude  to  the  storied  walls  of  churches  and  public  buildmgs,  to 
the  painted  windows,  glowing  with  saintly  histories  and  the  richest  ornaments; 
to  the  armies  of  statues  and  innumerable  relievi  which  adorned  the  noble  edi- 
fices of  the  middle  ages :  these  edifices  are  still  the  best  museums  of  high  art 
How  &r  more  poweriul  must  their  influence  have  been  when  in  their  first  blaze 
of  freshness,  complete,  where  now  we  find  but  faded  and  moldering  remamsl 

Modem  mechanical  contrivances  and  the  division  of  labor,  moreover,  have 
tended  to  deaden  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  artisan,  by  narrowing  the 
field  for  their  exercise,  whilst  the  exigencies  of  mechanical  processes,  and  other 
economical  reasons,  have  imposed  fresh  restraints  on  the  designer ;  but  these 
again  are  strong  reasons  for  the  extension  of  instructional  facilities.  Moreover, 
the  modem  artisan,  being  virtually  debarred  from  obtaining  that  distinction 
which  is  the  meed  of  recognized  personal  talent,  is  now  less  than  ever  likely  to 
spend  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which,  though 
certain  to  be  of  great  eventual  benefit  to  him,  involves  additional  and  present 
exertion,  while  it  brings  no  immediate  profit  or  consideration.  Thus,  again,  the 
means  of  study  and  self-improvement  must  be  brought  home  to  the  artisan,  or 
he  will  scarcely  go  out  of  his  way  to  obtain  them.  And  as  respects  unedu- 
cated students  making  a  wrong  use  of  the  treasures  got  together  for  their  in- 
stmction,  even  the  power  of  mere  li&less  imitation,  which  is  so  much-  dreaded, 
can  scarcely  be  acquired  without  a  great  amount  of  valuable  historical  and 
technical  information  accraing  at  the  same  time.  But  on  this  score  it  may  be 
roundly  said,  that  the  man  of  dull  parts,  whatever  be  his  previous  training,  will 
in  all  probability  alwa3r8  be  an  imitator,  while  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
giilcd  student  will  be  chastened  and  refined,  not  unduly  warped,  by  the  influ- 
onoe  of  good  models.  It  is  an  indisputable  troth  that  the  ignorant  or  the  so- 
styled  self-instrocted  artist  is  always  the  least  original  In  short,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear  and  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  influence  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
ammged  Art  collections. 

Distinctive  Character  of  the  Art  Museum. 

It  should  flrst  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Art  Museum  has  no  connection 
with  the  various  other  collections  grouped  with  it — the  Educational  Museum, 
the  Museums  of  Patent  Inventions,  of  Animal  Produce,  &c.,  which,  as  has  been 
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expLalned  on  previoos  oocaaioDs^  are  distinot  and  separate  oollectiona,  haying 
nolhiiig  in  oommon  except  the  iact  of  their  temporary  juxtaposition  under  the 
■ame  roo^  and  their  being  adoiinistered  by  the  same  Departmeutof  (.* o^emmont 

There  are,  however,  other  national  eatabliahments  in  the  metropolis  with 
which  our  Muaeom  haa  some  analogy,  in  particular  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  Britiah  Museum — the  one  entirely,  the  other  incidentally  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  art;  and  it  will  here  not  be  out  of  place  to-stute,  tliat  from  the 
first  the  acquisitiona  to  the  Kensington  Museum  have  been  confined  to  claasea 
of  objects  not  systematically  represented  in  those  collections. 

The  National  Qallery  at  present  occupies  a  well-defiaed  ground  with  which 
the  Art  Museum  is  little  likely  to  interfere.  This  institution  confines  itself  to 
the  collection  of  paintings  as  monuments  of  fine  art  only,  while  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  passing,  by  an  anomalous  arrangement,  the  Print  Boom  of  tlie  British 
Museum  takes  possession  of  the  drawings  and  cartoons  of  ancient  masteri 
which  have  served  for  the  production  of  picturea  The  scope  of  our  own  Mu- 
seum does,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  approximate  to  that  of  lK>th  these 
institutiona,  and  one  or  more  instances  of  this  approximation  may  with  pro- 
priety be  now  adduced.  In  the  first  place  the  decorative  works  of  great  {minters 
executed  in  embellishment  of  architecture  or  furniture  may  be  npccified.  Aa 
fitf  as  this  important  branch  can  be  illustrated  by  means  of  fuU-size^l  copies 
from  fresco  or  other  paintings,  or  reduced  drawings  of  works  in  hUul^  and  like- 
wise by  the  original  sketches  and  designs  of  artists  for  such  works,  tlie  work  it 
now  being  done  at  Kensington,  where  already  a  very  extensive  serieii  is  exhib- 
ited. A^in,  the  Print  Boom  of  the  British  Museum  contains  an  inestimable 
Measure  of  engravings,  which,  from  want  of  space,  it  is  impossible  to  exhibii; 
but  there  is  one  section  even  here,  wliich  obviously  falls  within  tlie  province  of 
tiie  Kensington  Mnseom — it  is  that  of  engravings  of  an  ornamental  or  decora- 
tive character,  the  literally-innumerable  engraved  designs  of  industrial  artists 
of  every  speciality,  of  goldsmitlis,  armorers,  watchmakers,  enamelern,  embroid- 
erers, cabinet-makera,  house-docorators,  Ac. ;  these  had  never  been  adequately 
collected  at  the  Print  Boom,  because  the  sdieme  of  that  establishment  wan  to 
illustrate  the  history  and  development  of  engraving  aa  an  art,  and  not  orna- 
mental design  exempUfled  by  engravings.  In  the  space  of  a  few  montlis  a 
collection  in  this  speciality  numbering  several  thousand  specimens  lias  l>eeu  gol 
together  at  Kensington,  and  a  more  numerous  collection  tlian  is  prolKibly  vis- 
ible in  any  other  public  museum  is  already  arranged  and  exhibit/.-d  in  glazed 
fnmes. 

The  substantive  design  of  this  Museum  may  be  defined  as  the  Hlwitraltcn,  bff 
actual  mo/mm^nis^  of  aB  art  which  ig  maleriaUy  embodied  or  expre«sed  in  ot^ecU 
of  utHiiy.  This  comprehensive  scheme  obviously  includes  works  of  all  periods 
and  countries,  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  art  in  classical  antiquity  to  tba 
elaborate  products  of  contemporary  art'industry ;  and  a  historical  or  chronoloC' 
icaX  arrangement  has  been  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  adhere^J  to.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  enter  on  a  lengthy  disquisition  as  to  scientific  m^ftbods  of 
arrangement,  and  a  Gcee  description  of  some  of  the  leading  sections  of  the  Col- 
lection will  alone  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture.  It  will  be  as 
well  previously  to  state,  however,  that  in  a  chronological  point  of  view  few  of 
the  specimens  hitherto  acquired  actually  go  further  back  tlian  the  r^sorumc'noe- 
ment  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  the  Britixh  Muffrum  t}j« 
nation  already  poaseasea  a  most  extensive  collection  illustrative  of  the  arts  of 
antiquity ;  not,  it  is  tr^  selected  or  arranged  from  the  point  of  vi"w  of  ai% 
but  still  mainly  valuable  in  that  aspect  We  have,  then,  taken  up  the  chain  ff 
development  at  the  point  where  it  has  been  left  by  that  instituti<iu,  and  which 
may  be  broadly  said  to  end  with  the  era  of  Pagan  antiquity. 

Sculpture, 

The  decorative  arts  m  immediate  alliance  with  architecture  are  f/f  the  higliest 
importance,  and  objects  of  an  architectuial  nature  In  stone.  niari>le,  wft^'i.  Utrru 
cotta,  bronze,  Ac ,  under  the  general  head  of  sculpture,  may  very  pr^^i^  rJy  lie 
first  noticed.  An  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  leading  spe-^^imeut*  wiiJ.  jy-riiapi^ 
he  the  beat  mode  of  illustration.  On  entering  the  new  galleri'-»j  n'/w  U/mt; 
arranged,  tbe  vintor  will  remark  the  great  cfainmey-pieoe  in  cstnr*^  hUju*:  frouk 
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Antwerp.  A  beautifal  cast  of  the  fine  quattrocento  chimney-piece  from  Padoa, 
in  the  Soulages  Collection,  is  erected  in  the  main  building,  and  at  the  present 
time  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  same  period  is,  it  is  hoped,  on  its  wa;^  from 
Italy.  In  the  same  room  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  important  works  extant 
of  the  Florentine  sculptor,  Luca  della  Robbia;  tliis  is  the  large  altar-piece  in 
glazed  terracotta  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings.  In  the  iron  building 
is  the  elaborate  stone  retabU  or  altar-piece  from  Troyes,  m  Champagne,  and  the 
equally  beautiful  one  in  carred  oak  from  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent; 
a  door,  with  its  architrave,  pediment,  &c.,  in  marqueterie,  firom  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  at  Antwerp;  the  complete  carved  oak  paneling  of  a  room,  fit>m  an  an- 
cient house  at  Exeter.  Minor  specimens,  fragments  of  architectural  works,  are, 
of  course,  too  numerous  to  specify. 

These  objects  are,  moreover,  illustrated  with  drawings,  casta,  photographs, 
&c.,  of  similar  specimens  in  situ,  or  in  other  collections,  and  already  many  inter- 
esting original  designs  by  ancient  artists  have  been  acquired.  Among  them 
may  be  specified  the  ancient  drawings  of  a  chimney-piece,  and  a  garden  foun- 
tain or  pavilion  at  old  Nonsuch  Palace,  attributed  to  Zucchero;  an  original 
working  drawing,  with  plans,  sections,  Ac.,  of  a  lofty  stone  tabernacle  for  the 
receptacle  of  the  Host  by  a  German  architect  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
many  others  by  ancient  artists,  both  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  In  the 
category  of  sculpture  also  may  be  mentioned  a  lavatory  or  domestic  fountain  in 
Istrian  marble,  upwards  of  ten  feet  high,  a  noble  work  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  brought  from  Venice,  which  is  about  being  acquired ;  and 
as  a  work  of  an  architectonic  character,  the  beautiful  pavement  of  the  Audience 
Chamber  of  the  Petrucci  Palace  at  Sienna,  composed  of  majolica  tiles  exquis- 
itely painted,  with  an  immense  variety  of  arabesque  designs,  several  hundreds 
of  these  tiles,  all  in  fact  that  remained  of  the  pavement,  have  been  acquired. 

Mosaics, 

Mosaics  form  another  well-defined,  section.  Here  will  be  found  antique 
Greek  and  Roman  wall  and  floor  mosaics,  important  fragments  dating  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  of  Italian  glass  paste  mosaics,  of  which  specimens 
from  Milan  and  Ravenna  respectively  may  be  specified,  and  this  section  also  is 
well  illustrated  by  original  drawings  of  works  in  situ, 

PainUd  Glass, 

Painted  glass  is  represented  by  an  increasing  series  of  original  works.  First 
may  be  noticed  a  small  window  of  the  highest  beauty  and  historical  interest, 
from  TorccUo,  in  Italy — this  specimen  dat^  from  the  twelfth'  century ;  a  large 
window  in  three  lights,  originally  brought  from  Winchester  College,  one  of  the 
very  finest  examples  of  English  fifteenth  century  glass;  another  window,  fif- 
teen feet  high,  in  two  lights,  with  tracery  complete,  from  Cologne  Cathedral ;  a 
window,  in  three  divisions,  of  |*rench  early  renaissance  glass  from  Normandy ; 
another  in  two  lights  from  Belgium ;  and  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
German  glass  painting  may  be  seen  in  a  fine  window  executed  at  the  Royal 
Glass  Painting  Estabhshment  at  Mimich.  There  are  also  many  specimens  of 
old  Flemish  and  Swiss  armorial  glass,  and  the  latter  class  is  illustrated  in  a  re- 
markably interesting  manner  by  upwards  of  fifty  original  cartoons  and  draw- 
ings by  ancient  glass  painters  of  the  school  of  Basle,  in  many  instances  signed 
and  dated  by  the  artists:  of  these  a  large  proportion  are  framed  and  exhibited 
along  with  the  specimens  of  glass.  Like  the  preceding,  this  section  also  is 
being  amply  illustrated  by  original  drawings  and  colored  engravings  of  existing 
monuments  of  the  art,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Decorative  Processes. 

We  will  now  pass  to  classes  of  objects  of  a  less  monumental  character — 
decorative  furniture,  coffers,  cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  Ac.,  exhibiting 
as  great  a  diversity  of  decorative  processes  as  of  periods  and  styles,  beginning 
with  the  mediasval  works  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  master-pieces  of  modem  cabinet-work,  acquired  from  the  Universal 
Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1855.  It  should  be  remarked  that  while  the  Collection 
remained  at  Marlborough  House  the  confined  space  did  not  allow  of  any  great 
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increase  in  this  section,  the  speciinenfl  being  nearly  always  bulky,  but  no  en- 
deavors are  now  being  spared  to  make  up  for  former  neglect 

Ceramic  Seciioru 

The  Ceramic  section  has,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  first  been  actively  devel- 
oped, and  has  already  conduced  in  a  very  marked  manner  to  the  advancement 
in  design  of  British  art-pottery.  The  ancient  Italian  painted  earthenware — the 
majoli^  so  striking  and  beautiAil  a  development  of  industrial  art,  lias  in  par- 
ticular been  sedulously  collected,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  this  moment  so  com- 
plete a  series  exists  any  where  else.  The  art-pottery  of  Wedgwood  is  likewise 
well  represented,  while  the  beautiful  modem  works  of  Minton  and  other  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  and  of  Sevres  in  France,  are  illustrated  by  many  of 
the  mo8(  costly  and  extraordinary  specimens  executed  of  late  years. 

Work  in  Meicd^  Bronze^  &c. 

Of  objects  which  may  be  generally  described  as  works  in  metal  the  Collection 
comprises  probably  about  fifteen  hundred  specimens.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  specify  other  than  a  few  of  the  leading  sections.  First,  goldsmiths'  work, 
comprising  decorative  plate,  all  kinds  of  cups,  salvers,  chalices,  ecclesiastical 
vessels  and  utensils,  ornamental  objects  in  rare  and  precious  materials,  such  as 
agates,  crystals,  shells,  coooa-nuts,  Ac.,  elaborately  mounted  in  gold  and  silver, 
make  a  goodly  show. 

A  coUection  of  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  and  similar  utensils,  is  certainly 
nnique,  both  as  to  the  number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  specimens. 

Art-bronzes,  e^>ecially  of  the  quattrocento  and  renaissance  periods,  form  an- 
other attractive  section,  in  which  many  striking  works  might  be  Fpecified. 
Decorative  arms  and  armor,  lockwork — in  the  latter  division,  in  particular,  is 
an  extensive  series  of  richly-decorated  locks  and  keys— damascening,  niello- 
work,  and  the  processes  of  chasing,  engraving,  etching  on  metals,  repouss^ 
work,  Ac^  are  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of  objects  of  use.  Here  also  draw- 
ings and  colored  photographs,  from  specimens  in  continental  collections,  have 
b^n  added  in  illostration,  and  a  special  series  of  original  engravings  by  gold- 
smiths, watch-chasers,  armorers,  Ac.,  accompanies  the  section  of  goldsmiths* 
work. 

Of  jeweliy  and  objects  of  personal  adornment,  there  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  the  mediaeval  and  cinque- cento  periods,  oriental  jewels,  and  modem  exam- 
ples of  the  most  eminent-French  jewelers,  selected  from  the  1855  Exhibition. 

The  section  of  clocks  and  watches  is  still  richer,  nearly  all  the  remarkable 
examples  from  the  Bemal  CoUectign  having  been  acquired.  Hero  also  nhould 
be  mentioned  a  curious  series  of  unique  impressions  or  robbings  from  the  va- 
rious omamental  details  of  watches,  and  likewise  numerous  engraved  designs 
by  watch-chaserB.  ^  ^ 

Tkctile  Fabrics. 

TexUle  &brics  are,  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time,  systematically  collected  in 
a  public  museum.  This  section,  so  important  and  so  dependent  on  ornamental 
design,  is  rapidly  growing,  and  already  numbers  several  hundred  specimens, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  numerous  selection  of  rich  oriental  tissues 
acquired  fix>m  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  ancient  European  examples  of  stuffs, 
lace,  &C.,  of  every  description  and  period  are  also  by  no  means  wanting. 

Omameniation  of  Books, 

An  endeavor  is  here  being  made  to  get  together  a  systematic  series  of  initial 
letters,  vignettes,  title-pages,  and  every  description  of  illuminated  and  typo- 
graphical ornaments  employed  in  the  decoration  of  books,  from  the  eariiest 
period  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  and  likewise  of  ornamental  bind- 
ings. Already  a  collection,  calculated  to  be  of  great  practical  use  to  publisher-a, 
book  illustrators,  binders,  Ac.,  has  been  accumulated ;  and  it  is  intended,  as 
toon  as  space  and  opportunity  will  allow,  to  exhibit  every  specimen.  Several 
hundred  cuttings  from  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  which  have  been  cut  up 
at  various  times  by  ignorant  possessors,  from  the  smallest  initial  letter  to  the 
splendid  pages  of  grand  choral  books  blazing  with  gold  and  colors,  are  already 
acquired,  and  here  alone  will  be  found  a  mine  of  medieval  ornamentation  of 
grest  value  to  the  student 
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From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  evident  that  very  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  collection  worthy  of  the  nation ;  indeed, 
the  chief  work  has  been  the  acquisition  of  specimens.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  work  did  not  commence  earlier ;  the  nation  ineyitablj  fol- 
lows tlie  lead  of  individuals,  but  unfortunately  it  has  also  been  the  last  com- 
pctitor  in  a  field  in  which  other  countries  have  long  labored.  In  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view  this  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  for  nearly  every  work  of 
art  now  acquired  the  nation  pays  in  pounds,  where,  a  few  years  ago  even,  the 
price  was  shillings. 

Economical  reasons  of  this  kind,  however,  are  really  unworthy  of  serious  dis- 
cussion. This  great  and  wealthy  nation  can  readily^  afford  to  spend  even  five 
times  the  pittance  it  now  disburses  on  works  of  art  *  and  it  will  be  a  national 
disgrace  to  us  if  we  are  content  to  allow  our  collections  to  remain,  as  is  at  pres- 
ent the  case,  inferior  to  those  of  many  a  ttiird-rate  continental  State. 

Loan  Ej^hibition, 

Besides  the  permanent  acquisitions  to  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  Mosenm 
is  enriched  by  a  constant  succession  of  works  of  art,  contributed  on  loan  by 
private  collectors.  This  system,  although  not  entirely  without  previous  ex- 
ample in  this  country,  the  British  Institution  having  successfully  carried  out 
this  practice,  as  regards  ancient  pictures,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, is  a  novelty  as  respects  institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  one  not  as 
yet  imitated  in  any  other  country.  Nevertheless,  the  guarantee  which  stable 
and  responsible  Government  institutions  were  best  able  to  offer  to  possessors  of 
works  of  art,  was  sure  to  remove  their  chief  objection  to  parting  with  their 
treasures,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  system  of  receiving  objects  on 
loan  for  temporary  exhibition  to  the  public  has  been  entirely  successful.  The 
number  of  interesting  works  contributed  from  all  classes  of  collectors  has  been 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  space  that  could  be  allotted  for  their  reception ; 
and  following  the  example  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  has  been  alike  the 
earliest  and  the  principal  <5ontributor,  noble  and  wealthy  connoisseurs  have  by 
voluntary  offers,  rather  anticipated  than  awaited  application  from  us. 

Reproduction  of  Original  Works, 

Original  specimens,  whether  permanently  acquired  or  temporarily  contrib- 
uted, however,  do  not  form  the  only  attractions  of  the  Collection.  Modem 
processes  of  reproduction  have  rendered  practicable  the  most  extraordinary 
and  faithful  imitations  of  original  works,  and  without  mingling  together  orig- 
inals and  copies  in  bewildering  confusion,  it  is  intended  that  these  facilities  for 
the  reproduction  of  notable  objects  in  foreign  collections  or  elsewhere  should 
be  developed  on  the  very  widest  scale. 

Objects  in  relief  are  reproducible  by  improved  procsfoes  of  molding  in  plaster, 
and  likewise  by  the  marvelous  agency  of  the  electro-deposit  system,  by  which 
imitations  of  works  in  metal  may  be  produced  in  absolute  fac-simile.  Photog^ 
raphy,  likewise,  is  largely  available,  and  in  the  beautiful  series  of  copies  from 
the  works  in  precious  materials  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  and 
now  exhibited  in  the  Museum,  may  be  seen  an  example  of  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  and  truth,  amounting  indeed  almost  to  illusion,  which  may  be  attained 
by  making*  use  of  this  art  in  conjunction  with  the  technical  resources  of  water- 
color  painting.  Casts,  electrotype  copies,  and  colored  photographs,  will  be  pro- 
cured, if  possible,  from  all  European  collections ;  and  an  interesting  undertak- 
hig,  and  one  which  may  probably  be  attempted,  would  be  the  grouping  togetlier 
those  copies  from  each  continental  collection,  so  that  the  un traveled  student 
might  study  and  enjoy  at  his  leisure  at  home,  the  accumulated  art  riches  of  the 
world. 

Another  use  of  reproductions,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  is  to  serve 
as  illustrations  to  the  analogous  original  specimens  in  our  own  Collection,  near 
which  they  would  be  placed.  Judicious  illustration  of  this  kind  can  not  fail  to 
be  most  useful.  And,  lastly,  provincial  Museums  of  Art  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  soon  arise  on  all  hands,  will  be  largely  dependent  on  reproduction, 
in  default  of  original  examples,  which  they  can  never  hope  to  obtam  to  an  ade- 
quate extent. 
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Already  tbr  the  last  three  years  a  collection  of  considerable  extent,  being,  in 
hcX,  a  complete  epitome  of  the  Museum,  has  been  circulated  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  has  materially  assisted  in  paving  the  way  for 
fiurther  progress.  Provincial  Museums  may  obtain  duphcate  spccimeus  from 
our  collections  at  half  their  original  cost,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  sending  down 
rare  and  oositly  examples  from  the  centnd  Museum,  on  temporary  loan,  to  local- 
itiee  wh^^  the  several  specialities  of  manufacture  or  design  may  be  benefited 
by  the  stady  of  such  works,  is  in  Aill  operation. 

.  The  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  as  the  most  recently  created,  may,  with- 
out arrogating  any  superiority  either  of  direction  or  design,  naturally  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  the  greatest  slnire  of  that  expansive  spirit  of  progress,  that  prac- 
tScal  activity  which  new  undertakings  naturally  engender.  It  has  had  the 
advantage,  moreover,  in  commencing  from  the  first  with  a  definite  object  in 
view,  but  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  but  a  portion  of  a  great  national  whole, 
an  integral  part  of  an  imperial  and  universal  art  collection,  which,  dealing  with 
all  our  national  acquisitions  in  art,  irrespective  of  previous  intereftts  or  arbi- 
trary schemes,  sanctioned  though  they  may  be  by  the  weight  of  years  and  man- 
ifold authorities,  will  one  day  consolidate  the  now  scattered  and  disconnected 
treasores  into  a  noble  unity  worthy  of  this  great  country.  It  may  be  found 
advisable  to  consolidate  all  our  national  art  acquisitions  in  actual  juxtaposition, 
or  a  well-ordered  scheme  may  be  devised,  admitting  of  a  logical  classification 
or  theoretical  union,  whilst  an  actual  severance  as  respects  locality  may  be  al- 
lowed to  continue;  but,  however  accident  or  the  mature  decision  of  the  nation 
and  its  rulers  may  determine,  it  is  hoped  that,  whenever  this  great  work  ia 
seriously  undertaken,  the  South  Kensington  Museum  will  be  found  to  he  a  well- 
ordered  and  coherent  institution,  ready  to  merge  itself  without  disruption  into 
a  grander  whole,  or  else  worthy  to  become  that  central  nucleus  around  which 
other  establishments  may  be  aggregated.  Meanwhile  its  mission  is  present  and 
immediate  utility,  the  active  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  the  complete  and 
unrestricted  renderizig  of  them  available  to  tiie  publk^ 


ARCmTBCTURAL  ART.* 

After  a  definition  of  the  art—derived  from  its  chronological  de- 
Telopment — a  mere  building  in  its  simplest  and  most  utilitarian 
form,  throogh  various  modifications  to  combine  strength  and  dura- 
bility with  beauty — "that  architecture  is  ornamental  and  oma- 
tnmted  eonstruction  ;  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  any  building,  whatever 
its  purpose  or  whatever  its  form,  may  become  an  object  of  archi- 
tecture by  a  slight  rearrangement  or  grouping  of  its  parts  so  as  to 
give  some  evidence  of  design,  and  by  the  addition  of  ornament  may 
become  as  purely  architectural  atf  we  please ;  all  that  is  required 
being  that  the  ornament* should  be  beautiful  in  itself,  should  be  ap- 
plied with  taste,  and  be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  building  ^' — 
Mr.  Fergusson  traces  the  history  of  different  national  styles,  with 
a  view  of  cultivating  a  higher  taste  and  skill  in  constructions  of 

every  kind. 

Popular  Instruction  in  Architecture  by  Museums. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  enable  us  to  do  this  ia  a  more  general 
diifiision  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  forms  of  art  that  have  gone  before, 
and  a  more  connect  appreciation  of  its  aim  and  object 

And  this  brings  me  really  to  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  namely,  the  means 
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by  which  this  knowledge  may  be  best  attained  and  difibsed ;  for  it  will  not 
Buffioe  that  architects  or  archaeologists  should  be  correctly  informed  on  these 
matters ;  the  information  must  be  difl'used  through  all  classes ;  and  all  must 
lend  a  hand,  either  by  influence  or  by  practice,  to  inaugurate  this  great  regen- 
eration of  art 

If  not  the  only  means,  certainly  one  of  the  yery  best,  is  the  institution  of 
architectural  museums,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  established  on  coflaoao- 
politan  and  scientific  principles,  and  so  as  really  to  fulfill  the  object  for  whidt 
they  are  intended. 

I  am  aware  that  professional  architects  are  sometimes  inclined  to  overlook  or- 
despise  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  these  museums,  as  they  have  passed 
the  stage  of  instruction  at  which  they  are  roost  useful  Most  architects  travel 
in  their  youth,  and  study  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  world  on  the 
spot,  and  they  become  familiar  with  plans  and  sections  and  drawingrs  of  details; 
all  of  which  tell  to  them  a  clearer  story  and  enable  them  to  realize  a  building 
more  perfectly  than  any  cast  or  molding  or  model  can  do.  Such  a  plate,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  diagram  of  the  moldings  of  Heckington  Church,  is  the  delight  ol 
the  professional  architect;  but  not  one  unprofessional  person  in  a  hundred  can 
comprehend  what  it  is  all  about,  whilst  a  cast  of  one  of  those  moldings  would 
at  once  tell  a  story  which  all  could  judge  of,  and  whose  beauties  and  defects  all 
could  appreciate.  Few,  however,  except  those  destined  for  the  architectural 
profession  have  the  advantage  of  scientific  travel  in  their  youth,  and  fewer  still 
have  leisure  in  after  life  to  master  the  technicalities  of  art,  and  to  make  them- 
selves so  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  the  craft  as  to  be  able  to  derive  either 
pleasure  or  instruction  fh>m  the  technical  modes  of  expression  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  conveyance  of  really  scientific  knowledge.  The  consequence 
is  that  architecture  has  become  the  privilege  and  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
small  and  limited  class  of  persons,  and  has  consequently  been  narrowed  into 
the  reproduction  of  some  technical  or  archaeological  form  of  art,  rather  than 
becoming  the  expression  pf  the  nation's  wants  and  feelings,  which  is  the  only 
form  in  which  it  can  be  worthy  of  the  nation's  care,  or  of  the  attention  of  any 
man  of  true  intellect  or  real  artistic  feeling. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  institution  so  likely  to  forward  this  most  desi- 
rable object  as  the  establisliment  of  an  architectural  museum  on  a  proper  scale, 
and  with  such  means  and  appliances  as  are  now  available  to  the  purpose ;  and 
if  established  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  and  carried  out  with  a  proper  cosmo- 
politan liberality  of  feeling,  it  must  most  materially  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  an  object  which  all  lovers  of  art  so  earnestly  desire. 

As  in  most  instances,  the  French  have  perceived  the  desirability  of  this  object 
before  we  were  even  well  aware  of  its  importance ;  and  in  the  collections  at 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  the  purpose.  The  latter,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  a  strictly  archi- 
tectural collection,  and  the  other  has  not  yet  received  that  development  which 
must  entitle  it  to  a  high  rank  in  this  epedalite. 

Among  ourselves,  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  was  that  of  Sir  John  Soane,' 
who  brought  together  in  hts  private  residence  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  architectural  casts  and  illustrations,  and  built  for  them 
a  gallery,  which  is  certainly  about  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
done ;  though  its  effect,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  quirks 
and  quiddities  which  he  indulged  in,  in  carrying  out  his  architectural  designa 
This  collection  he  left  to  the  nation,  and  though  ho  encumbered  the  gift,  as  he 
did  tlie  style,  with  inoongruities  which  have  considerably  marred  its  usefulness, 
it  is  still  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  all,  and  should  be  most  attentively  studied 
by  any  one  who  proposes  to  do  any  thing  in  the  same  direction. 

Other  private  collections  have  been  made,  perhaps  as  extensive  and  useful  aa 
this,  but  they  have  been  dispersed,  and  therefore  need  not  now  be  referred  to. 
It  was  principally  out  of  the  d6bris  of  that  of  Mr.  Cottingham  that  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  in  Cannon  Row  arose,  and  as  far  as  it  went  this  was  a  step 
entirely  in  the  right  direction,  but  like  the  parent  institution  it  was  too  exclu- 
sively mediaeval  to  perform,  even  in  a  limited  degree,  the  functions  of  an  insti- 
tution to  improve  the  taste  of  the  nation,  though,  located  as  it  now  is  under 
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the  same  roof  with  the  other  collections  of  this  Department,  it  assumes  a  char- 
acter of  usefulnefls  it  never  could  have  attained  in  its  original  locality. 

The  next  great  public  effort  that  was  made  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in 
its  peculiar  hue  of  restoration  it  is  by  &r  the  most  complete  and  perfect  that 
has  ever  yet  been  attempted.  No  one  is  less  inclined  than  I  am  to  find  fiiult 
with  whi^  has  been  done  there.  It  has  filled  a  great  void  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  supi^ed  a  great  want,  though  not  exactly  the  want  which  was 
most  particularly  felt  by  the  student  of  architectural  art 

When  the  yarious  casts  and  models  were  first  brought  to  the  Palace,  and 
were  arranged  and  labeled  on  the  shelves  of  the  workshops — the  capitals  in 
one  place,  tihe  pinnacles,  the  moldings,  the  foliage,  the  canopies,  Ac.,  each  in  its 
own  class  and  according  to  its  date,  they  were  &r  more  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  conveyed  far  more  information,  than  they  do  now  that  they  are 
pieced  into  a  modem  design  and  all  made  to  fit  each  other,  and  toned  together 
ao  as  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  own  distinctive  individuality.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  hand-books,  it  is  true,  you  may  disintegrate  the  greater  part  of  the 
design,  and  if  you  can  forget  the  color  and  the  repairs  and  restorations,  truth 
may  be-arrived  at,  at  last  But  this  is  a  painful,  painstaking  process,  and  the 
very  reverse  of  what  is  wanted. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Architectural  Courts  at 
the  Crystal  Palaee  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  awakening  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  thus  conveyed  to  many  an  amount  of  instruction  they  never 
would  have  imbibed  had  it  not  been  presented  to  them  in  the  enchanting  form 
which  it  wears  under  the  crystal  roof  at  Sydenham.  Besides  this  the  Alhambra 
Court  and  the  Pompeiian  House  are  reproductions  so  complete  and  perfect  as 
to  give  the  best  possible  idea  of  the  two  objects  they  represent,  and  a  far  better 
idea  of  the  two  styles  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means,  except  a  visit 
to  the  places  themselves ;  and  the  other  Courts,  though  not  reproductions,  are 
most  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  various  styles  whose  names  they  bear. 

DetaHa  of  a  Museum  of  Architecture. 

The  museum  which  I  am  now  referring  to  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  consist 
of  a  collection  of  casts  of  architectural  ornaments,  not  only  of  one  style,  but  of 
every  style  of  art,  certainly  not  every  ornament,  but  only  a  selection  of  the 
best,  and  of  those  most  typical  of  the  style.  Color  should  never  be  introduced 
except  wbers  it  now  actually  exists,  and  only  to  that  extent  I  need  hardly 
add  that  they  must  be  arranged  chronologically,  and  in  such  distinct  groups  as 
to  prevent  any  confusion  amongst  them.  This  will  form,  so  to  express  it,  the 
only  fiill-sized  or  original  part  of  the  Museum.  But  if  the  collection  stopped 
here,  however  interesting  it  might  be  to  the  architect  or  stone  carver,  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  the  general  student,  and  models  of  the  entire  buildings,  or  at 
least  of  those  parts  to  which  the  ornaments  belong,  must  be  supphed ;  for  no 
architectural  detail  is  of  any  value  except  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used,  or  its  appropriateness  to  the  place  where  it  is  found.  Where 
models  are  not  attainable,  drawings,  and  especially  photographs,  must  form 
part  of  the  collection.  From  its  accuracy  and  truthfulness  the  latter  forms  a 
most  invaluable  adjunct  to  such  a  museum  as  this,  and  supplies  a  desideratum 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  practically  unattainable,  but  without  which  such  a 
collection  would  lose  one-half  its  value. 

One  further  adjunct  is  required,  which  is  a  good  Architectural  Library.  With 
these  the  student  of  the  fine  art  architecture  may  master  the  subject  He  may 
see  what  form  in  art  is  most  pure  and  elegant  in  itself;  and  from  all  being  re- 
duced to  a  common  denominator — the  {^ain,  unvarnished  plaster  cast — ^his  judg- 
ment will  not  be  biased  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  so  inseparable  from  the 
wecincts  of  a  cathedral,  or  by  the  stirring  associations  which  surround  the 
forum  or  Capitol  of  Rome.  He  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  judgment,  not 
only  as  to  the  intrinsic  beauty,  but  also  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  any  partic- 
ular style ;  and  this,  as  I  have  already  explained,  is  the  true  province  of  the 
architect  in  his  quality  of  artist 

But,  as  I  have  also  attempted  to  explain,  there  still  remains  the  more  mate- 
rial but  equally  essential  qualification  of  "good  building,"  and  the  application  of 
common  sense  to  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  buildings ;  and  a  Na> 
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lional  Moseum  would  not  be  complete  without  also  comprehending  this  great 
department.  This  should  consist  of  a  selection  of  the  best  building  materiaks 
with  such  information  as  may  be  admissible  with  regard  to  their  properties,  and 
more  especially  of  any  new  inventions,  or  new  applications  of  older  forms;  and 
this  again,  like  the  fine  art  branch,  should  be  accompanied  by  models  of  roofs^ 
floors,  foundations,  and  other  difficult  parts  of  construction,  more  especially 
those  which  are  of  importance  in  a  sanitary  or  fire-proof  point  of  view.  These 
two  great  divisions,  placed  side  by  side,  would  convey  a  mass  of  information 
which  has  never  yet  been  accessible  to  the  public,  and  convey  it  in  a  form 
which  all  could  comprehend  and  make  use  of. 

The  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it  is  true,  possesses  a  fair  library,  a  few 
ornamental  casts,  some  models,  and  a  few  specimens  of  building  materials.  The 
collection,  however,  is  far  too  small  to  be  considered  as  a  representation  of  the 
art,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  their  ever  being  able  to  extend  it  so  as  to  make  it 
generally  usefiil  or  interesting  to  the  public,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
never  pay. 

Numbers  may  be  attracted  by  the  pleasing  pictures  of  the  Crystid  Palace, 
but  the  votaries  of  plain,  unvarnished  truth  are  too  few  to  make  a'  paying 
public,  and  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  of  feeling  towards  architecturfd 
art,  people  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  much  trouble,  still  less  to  pay  for 
such  information  as  such  a  museum  would  afford,  and  it  is  only  a  Government 
that  can  do  it,  and  they  must  look  to  the  improvement  in  taste  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  for  their  reward,  and  certainly  not  to  the  pecuniary  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking. 

The  Architectural  Museum,  formerly  in  Cannon  Row,  now  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  has  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  derived  mainly  from  mediaeval 
ftrt  Placed  where  it  now  is,  its  value  is  immensely  increased,  for  besides 
this,  there  is  a  collection  of  models  prepared  for  Mr.  Nash,  brought  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  a  still  more  valuable  collection  of  models  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  brought  fi-om  St.  Paul's  and  "Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
varie^  of  miscellaneous  specimens,  which  only  require  completing,  and  the 
gaps  filling  in,  to  make  this  department  a  reality,  and  a  potent  means  of  con- 
veying instruction  of  the  best  class. 

In  the  building  department,  also,  a  great  deal  has  been  done.  Numerous 
specimens  of  bricks  and  terracotta  of  various  forms,  and  adapted  to  various 
purposes,  have  already  been  brought  together,  and  the  collection  of  models  is 
rapidly  increasing ;  so  that  in  every  point  of  view  the  work  may  be  said  to  be 
&ir\j  in  hand,  and  with  the  eneigy  displajred  in  every  department  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  the  means  at  their  disposal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an 
Architectural  Museum  will  shortly  be  brought  together  on  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  nation. 

All  that  is  now  wanted  is  a  well-digested  scheme,  and  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion  in  regard  to  what  should  l^  admitted  and  what  rejected.  An  '*  om- 
nium gatherum  "  of  every  sort  of  thing  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  would 
defeat  its  own  object,  by  rendering  the  search  after  any  peculiarity  or  point  of 
information  so  fatiguing  that  few  would  attempt  it ;  besides  that  it  would  take 
up  such  a  space  that  the  scheme  would  break  down  under  the  immensity  of  its 
own  requirements. 

The  great  gliding  principle  should  be  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Bine  Art  Department  but  what  is  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  architectural  art,  and  to  the  general  improvement  of  taste  in  these  mat- 
ters; and  nothing  into  Uie  more  utilitarian  department  which  is  not  conducive 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  construction,  or  promises  to  be  advantageous  in  a 
titilitarian  point  of  view. 

If  these  principles  are  kept  In  view,  selection  carefully  applied,  and  rejectioti 
sternly  enforced,  among  the  thousands  of  specimens  which  are  sure  to  be  offered 
to  an  institution  like  this,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  in  a  few  years  we 
must  have  a  museum  of  architectural  art  worthy  of  the  nation ;  and  if  the 
Government  will  only  support  it  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will,  through  tbo 
inedium  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Fine  Arts,  do  more  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  taste  of  the  people  of  England  than  by  any  other  means  which,  so 
fiir  as  I  know,  are  at  present  available  for  the  purpose. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Educational  HnsttJii  at  South  KonsingtoD  originated  in  tho  Interna- 
tional Educational  Exhibition  held  at  SL  Martin's  Hall,  in  London,  in  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1854,  ander  the  auspices  of  the  Sodetj  of  Arts.  The  members  of  the 
Socte^  particularly  active  m  this  enterprise  were  Mr.  Harry  Chester,*  the  Vice- 
president,  and  the  Secretary,  LeNeve  Foster. 

The  objects  presented  were  classified  as  followB  :— 

I.  Buildings — Models  and  plans  in  detail. 

n.  Fittings  and  Furniture. 
UI.  Apparatus  and  Materials. 
IV.  Books,  Maps»  Prints,  and  Diagrams.  ' 

V.  Results. 
VL  Models,  Drawings  of  Projects,  and  Suggestions  of  School  Improvementa. 

I.    BUILDINGS. 

Plans,  Models,  Drawings,  Photographs,  and  Descriptions  of  complete  sets  or 
portions  of  Buildings,  with  their  appurtenances  for  educational  purposesi  '^ 
however  designated,  &c.,  for 

1.  Schools^  Elementary — for  boys  or  girls,  or  for  both — ^In&nts — for  towns^ 

villages,  or  rural  districts. 
Superior — Training — Industrial — Ragged — Reformatory. 

2.  Schools — for  the  BHnd — Deaf-mute — Infirm  in  mind  or  body. 

3.  Mechanic  Institutes — Lecture-rooms — Libraries,  kc 

4.  Special  Classes  in  Teaching — Drawing,   Practical  Science,  Agriculture, 

Chemistry,  Mining,  Naval  or  Military  Science  and  Practice,  &c. 
Details  of  Construction — Material — Drawings — Ventilation — Lighting. 
School-rooms — Dormi  tories — Lavatories. 
Lectures — Class-rooms, 
Dining-halls — Kitchens. 
Teachers'  houses,  and  gprounds. 
Playgrounds  and  Gymnastic  Apparatus 
Closets  and  Urinals-— Baths. 

n.    nXTINOS  AND  rURNITURB 

Plans,  Models,  Photographs,  Sketches,  Ac. 
Seats  and  Desks  for  Teachers  and  Pupils. 
Work-table  and  facilities  for  Needlework. 
Galleries  for  Infant  Classes. 
Curtains  for  separating  Classes. 
Clocks,  Bells,  and  Whistles. 
Stoves,  and  other  fixtures  for  heating,  &c 
Ornaments  for  schools — Casts,  Pictures,  Moral  Lessons. 

*  Hakkt  Cbkstkr,  Viot-Pratident  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  and  Chairman  of  the  Coaoeil, 
(foongeik  aoa  of  Sir  Eobert  Cbetter,  of  Herts,  Matter  of  Oeramoaiee  under  Queen  Victoria,)  waa 
bom  Oet.  1. 180A,  educated  at  Chrict  Church,  and  Weitminster,  and  for  a  few  terms  at  Trinity 
Collcfe,  Oambridfe.  He  was  elerk  in  the  Privy  Coancil  OiBoe,  and  assistant  secretary  in  the  Edu- 
eatioo  OfBee  till  IHSB.  In  1851  he  proposed  to  thp  Society  of  Arts  to  make  strenuous  efforts  **  to 
develop  and  ailUate  with  tke  I9toeiety,  all  Literary,  Belentifie,  and  Meehanie  Institutions.**  This 
was  eAeted  io  May,  teSi,  oo  the  basis  which  still  exists,  by  which  390  institutions  are  broofht 
into  eonoeetion  with  the  Society,  and  a  system  ef  examinations  Inaufurated  which  has  extended 
ftom  S3  candidates  in  1858  to  2,000  in  1860.  In  1854  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
abeot  the  EdoeatiomI  Exhibition  of  that  year,  the  establishment  of  the  Educational  Museum 
new  ia  eonneetlon  with  the  Scieoce  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  tbe  inquiry  into 
the  alate  of  BMBical  edneation  in  England  in  I860,  and  the  JnaagnraUon  of  the  Fair  Commitlee» 
ud  the  Aninal  Prodoct  Mawa«  at  8o«th  Kensington.    He  died  Oet.  0, 1888. 
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UL  APPARATUS. 


Specimens  or  Samples,  or  Drawings  of  Apparatus  for  • 
Drawing,  Penmanship,  Music,  Needlework. 
Toys  and  Games  for  Infant  Schools. 

Music — ClM)ral-singing — Instruments — Music-pipes  and  Tuningp-forica 
Music-books,  Paper  and  Cards. 
Practical  Science  and  (Common  Things. 
Scales  and  Weights — Measures  of  different  denominations. 
Mechanical  Powers — Alvord's  Machine— Machinery  moved  by  steam, 

water,  and  muscular  power. 
Meteorological  Observation — ^Thermometer,  Barometer,  &a 
Optics — Microscopes — Telescopes — Magic  Lantern,  Ac 
Surveying,  Leveling,  Ac. 

Chemistry,  in  its  elementary  forms  and  applications. 
Carpenters'  Tools. 

Natural  History — Botany — ^Zoology — Mineralogy — Geology. 
Architectural  Models. 
Domestic  Economy  and  Social  Science. 

rv.    BOOKS— HAPS. 

Text-books  for  scholars  in  the  studies  of 

Elementary  Schools. 

Secondary  " 

Superior  " 

Supplementary  " 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 
School  Management  and  Disciplina 
Special  Classes— the  Blind,  Deaf-mute,  ftc. 
Books  of  Reference — Dictionaries,  Ac 
Maps  and  Atlases. 

Wall-maps— General — Physical — HistoricaL 

Atlases — for  Pupils,  and  the  whole  School 

Relief — Geographical. 
Prints  and  Diagrams — for  Teachers — Lecture& 
Sheet  Tables — Class-rooms  and  Pupils. 
Decorative  and  Fine  Arts. 

V.    RESULTa 

Specimens  of  work  done  in  the  schooL 
Needlework. 
Drawing  and  Coloring. 
Penmanship. 
Mapping. 
Book-keeping. 

YI.  DIPROVElfEKtS. 

Objects,  Models,  or  Diagrams  of  desirable  improvements  in  the  whole  field  of 
School  Economy. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  Prince  Albert^  President  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  4,  with  a  large  attendance  of  prominent  teadi* 
ers  and  professors,  and  men  eminent  in  science  and  public  affairs,  and  continued 
every  day  and  evening,  until  Saturday,  Sept  2. 

During  the  exhibition,  a  series  of  lectures,  more  or  less  formal,  followed  by 
flree  discussion,  was  delivered  in  the  aflemoon  and  evening — of  which  reports 
Tirere  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  August  and  Septembef. 
The  opening  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  W,  Whewell,  of  Trinity  College^  and ' 
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among  the  lectarers  were  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Sir  Charles  Ljell,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Professors  DeMorgan,  J.  8.  Howson,  Neil  Arnott,  R.  G.  Latham,  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  Francis  Trench,  T.  R  Jones,  Thomas  Huxley,  James  Booth, 
Baden  Powell,  John  Hullah,  J.  P.  Norris,  W.  A.  Shields,  Henry  Barnard,  Jel- 
iDger  Symons,  C.  Marriott,  C.  H.  Bromley,  and  others,  on  almost  every  sabject 
which  was  illustrated  in  the  Exhibition.  Reports  on  the  Results  of  the  Exhi- 
bition were  submitted  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  the  French  GoTemment ;  by 
Prof.  Siljestrom  and  Prof.  Nissen  to  the  Swedish  Government;  and  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  to  the  People  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  at  Washington,  in  December,  1854.  The  latter 
contained  a  Plan  for  a  National  Educational  Museum  at  Washington,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition,  a  Deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,-  consisting  of  Lord  Ebrington,  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, had  an  interview  with  Lord  John  Russell,  and  subsequently  by  request 
submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  written  memorandum  on  the 
Government  availing  itself  of  the  present  collection  by  g^ft  and  purchase,  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  National  Museum  of  Education.  The  Society  offered  to  hand 
over  such  portions  as  were  its  own  property,  and  to  procure  similar  transfer 
from  exhibitors,  on  condition  that  the  Government  should  provide  for  the  safe 
custody,  due  arrangement  and  exhibition  of  the  collection,  to  be  kept  up  and 
added  to  from  time  to  time.  As  a  motive  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  the  memoranda  closes  with  this  paragraph :  "  The  Society  has 
reason  to  know  Ihat  a  public  functionary  of  the  United  States  has  oflered  to 
purchase  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  similar  offers  may  have  been  made  to  other  exhibitors.  It  would 
scarcely  be  creditable  to  this  country  that  when  one  of  its  Societies  has  brought 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  valuable  collection  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive objects,  instead  of  means  being  found  for  retaining  it  permanently  in 
pubhc  use,  a  foreign  Commissioner  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  the  collection 
and  transport  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic."  * 

The  above  considerations  and  conditions  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  favorable  reply  was  returned  to  the  proposal  of  the  Society,  the  sum 
of  2,000^  was  paid  over  to  the  Committee  to  make  additional  purchases,  and 
since  1860  the  Collection  of  Educational  Appliances  has  constituted  part  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  attracts  annually  a  large  number  of  visits  from 
teachers  and  schoolmen,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  other  countries. 

•  Within  the  fiwt  week  aAer  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  the  CommiMioner  from  Conneel- 
ieot  (Henry  Barnard)  informed  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  Vice  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  as 
far  back  at  1838  he  had  be^n  a  collection  of  Text-Books,  School  Apparatus,  Laws  and  Official 
Beynlations  respecting  Schools  of  every  grade  and  Education  generally  in  diflferent  countries ; 
plans  of  school-houses,  school  furniture,  and  material  appliances  of  instrqction,  as  well  as  treat- 
ises on  the  history,  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  on  school  management  and  discipline 
generally ;  and  that  it  was  his  desire  and  intention  to  avail  himself  of  this  gathering  of  school  men 
from  diflTerent  countries,  to  add  to  this  collection  by  exchange  and  purchase.  Witli  this  view  he 
bad  already  Introduced  the  subject,  with  every  prospect  of  success,  to  his  friend  Prof  Siljestrttm,^ 
of  Sweden,  and  to  Mr.  Nissen,  of  Norway,  and  Mr.  Fogg,  of  Denmark  ;  but  before  procieeding 
farther,  he  desired  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  Committee  charged  with  this  Exhibition,  and  of 
tbe  Committee  of  Cooneil  on  Education,  for  he  should  be  sorry  to  hare  this  opportunity  of  esUb- 
lishiogat  once  a  permanent  International  Exhibition  lost  or  marred  by  any  action  of  his  which 
eonkl  not  eompais  the  whole  coUeetion.    Upoa  this  bint  Mr.  Chester  acted  at  onca. 
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NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLKRT. 

In  1857  a  royal  oommission  was  appointed  to  inaagurate  a  National  Gallery 
of  Portraits  of  men  eminent  in  literature,  science,  art,  and  history,  civil  or 
military,  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  item  of  several  thousand  pounds  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  appropriations  to  meet  the  expense.  This  Gallery,  origi- 
nally attached  to  the  National  Gallery,  is  hereafter  to  be  associated  with  the 
Kensington  Museum. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION. 

The  National  Portrait  Exhibition,  which  took  place  in  the  Arcades 
overlooking  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  was  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a  letter  addressed^  to  tlie 
President  of  the  Committee :  "Ihave  long  thought  that  a  National  Portrait 
Exhibition,  chronologically  arranged,  might  not  only  possess  great  historical 
interest,  by  bringiug  together  portraits  of  all  the  most  eminent  contemporaries 
of  their  respective  eras,  but  might  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  and  con- 
dition, at  various  periods,  of  British  Art" — and  at  the  same  time  tendering  any 
portraits  from  his  collection  at  Elnowsley.  The  suggestion  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  first  Exhibition,  containing  1,031  portraits,  was  held  from  April 
to  August,  m  1866,  which  was  visited  by  over  73,000  persons.  A  second  Ex- 
hibition of  866  portraits,  covering  the  period  from  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
when  the  first  ended,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  held 
in  1867,  and  was  visited  by  80,000  persons;  and  the  third  and  final  Exhibition 
was  held  in  1868,  containing  the  portraits  of  all  deemed  worthy  of  admission 
or  whose  portraits  were  obtainable,  who  were  living  in  1800,  or  since,  but  bad 
ceased  to  live  in  1868,  in  all  about  1,200  persons,  of  whom  between  700  and 
800  were  most  distinguished  men  and  women,  painted  by  200  of  the  best  artists 
of  the  century.  To  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  present  century,  in  the  third 
Exhibition,  was  added  a  supplementary  collection  of  320  belonging  to  former 
periods,  but  not  included  in  the  former  Exhibitions.  Among  these  were  9  by 
Holbein ;  6  by  Kneller ;  9  by  Vandyck :  8  by  Lely ;  27  by  Gainsborough,  and 
34  by  Reynolds.  The  three  Exhibitions  were  of  unique  worth  and  interest, 
and  their  study  by  over  200,000  people  must  have  deepened  in  almost  living 
freshness  the  impressions  of  many  of  the  groat  characters  in  English  literature, 
art,  and  public  service.  Of  such  of  these  rare  and  valuable  portraits  as  were 
thought  usefhl  for  instruction  in  the  Schools  of  Art,  photographs  were  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Art  and  Science. 


KoU. 

In  both  of  the  above  exhibitions,  the  permanent  and  the  transient,  we  have 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  at  Washington ;  the  first  in  Memorial  Hall  ot 
statuary,  into  which  the  old  Representative  Chamber  has  been  converted ;  and 
the  last  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Arts,  which  can  in  this  way  be  appropriately 
inaugurated,  and  its  extensive  walls  be  covered  in  an  attractive  way,  sooner  than 
by  any  other  form  of  exhibition  for  several  years,  to  come.  Snch  an  exhibition 
would  deserve,  and  probably  receive,  the  aid  of  the  National  Government  and 
State  authorities. 
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[Summaiy  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  assistance  afforded  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  to  the  Industrial  Classes  in  procuring  instruction  in  Art.] 

I.    AKT  DEPARTHENT.* 

L  A  sum  of  money  is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  (£17 1,000  in  1869), 

IL  This  sum  is  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

ILL  The  head  of  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  a  branch,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  assisted  by  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  called  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  for 
him  in  his  absence. 

IT.  A  portion  of  the  sum  voted  is  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  Instruction 
in  Art  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

V.  The  object  of  this  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
and  ModeUng,  and  Designing  for  Architecture,  Manufactures,  and^ecoration, 
especially  among  the  industrial  classes. 

VI.  To  effect  this  object^  the  Department  will  give  aid  towards  the  teaching 
of  Elementary  Drawing  in  Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Poor ;  towards  the 
teaching  of  Drawing  in  Night  Classes  Ibr  Artisans ;  towards  instruction  in  Art 
in  Schools  of  Art;  and  towards  the  Training  of  Art  Teachers.  The  Collection 
of  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensing^n  is  a^  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  ui  Schools  of  Art. 

AID  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

1.  A  School  for  the  Poor  is  one  established  to  promote  the  education  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  dasses  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor. 

2.  The  Department  will  encourage  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  such  schools^ 
under  the  following  regulations,  provided  tliat  the  children  are  instructed  in 
drawing  by  teachers  holding  certificates  of  the  2d  or  3d  grade  granted  by  the 
Department. 

3.  A  payment  of  Is.  will  be  made  for  every  child  who  gives,  under  examina- 
tion, satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught  drawing. 

4.  The  payment  will  be  raised  to  25.  for  every  child  showing  proof  of  profi- 
ciency in  drawing. 

5.  The  payment  will  be  raised  to  35.  for  every  child  who  may  excel  in  the 
examination. 

6.  Children  who  have  previously  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  1st  grade 
may  be  examined  in  the  2d  grade.  A  payment  of  55.  will  be  made  on  account 
of  every  child  who  may  "  pass  "  in  one  or  more  exercises  of  this  grade. 

7.  A  payment  of  IO5.  will  be  made  on  every  exercise  of  the  2d  grade  satis- 
factorily worked  at  an  annual  examination  by  a  pupil-teacher  of  the  School  who 
has  been  taught  drawing  in  the  School 

8.  A  payment  of  12.  will  be  made  for  conducting  the  annual  examination, 
provided  twenty  children  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  taught 
drawing. 

9.  All  payments  will  be  made  to  the  Managers  towards  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  the  Drawing  Classes  in  the  School. 

10.  A  small  prize  will  be  given  to  every  child  whose  drawing  may  reach  the 
required  standard  of  excellence,  f  and  a  prize  to  every  pupil-teacher  who  may 
reach  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 

11.  The  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made,  and 
prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  Examinations  of  a  very  elementary 
charader,  ca)led  of  tiie  1st  Grade,  in  Free-hand  Drawing  from  Copies,  Free-hand 

*  From  Um  Diraetory  of  Om  Seiaooe  and  Art  DepArtoMOt— reriiad  in  19S»—^roU$  and  Form$ 


tPrian— The  Pint  Grade  will  eoiwist  of  %  drmwinf  board  and  T  ignare  for  roeecM  in  Fi 
band,  a  Ml  of  CoopaMB  for  GooflwHy,  aad  a  box  of  eolon  for  llodol  Drawing. 
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Drawing  from  Models,  and  in  Practical  Geometry,  and  of  a  more  advanced  ex- 
amination, called  of  the  2d  Grade,  in  Free-hand,  Geometric,  Perspective,  and 
Model  Drawing. 

As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes,  the  Department  will  be  the 
sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions. 

12.  These  examinations  will  take  place  in  the  month  of  May,  and  must  be 
conducted  by  the  Local  Committee,  or  Managers  of  the  School,  who  must  un- 
dertake— 

a.  To  provide  a  room  or  rooms  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  out  the  examination 
according  to  the  detailed  regulations  under  that  head. 

b.  To  send  in  to  the  Seicretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  before 
the  14th  of  April,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  children  to  be  examined  in  each 
subject  of  the  Ist  gjade,  and  of  pupil-teachers  and  children  to  be  examined  in 
the  2d  grade ;  to  be  responsible  for  conducting  the  examination ;  to  give  out 
the  examination  papers  which  will  bo  sent  for  that  purpose ;  to  see  them  fairly 
worked  according  to  the  detailed  regulations  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  of 
their  number;  to  send  the  worked  papers,  under  seal,  by  the  first  post  after 
the  examination,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

c.  To  cei^ify  that  the  School  4s  one  established  for  the  education  of  children 
belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor,  and  that  the 
children  have  been  instructed  by  a  person  holding  a  certificate  fix)m  this  De- 
partment 

d.  That  one  member  of  the  Committee  be  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary, 
through  whom  the  correspondence  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the 
School  will  be  carried  on. 

e.  That  the  School  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department 

13.  The  Department  will  give  aid  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  towards  the 
purchase  of  examples  of  suitable  character. 

14.  Examinations  under  the  above  regulations  may  be  held  in  Schools  where 
Drawing  is  taught  by  persons  who,  though  not  fully  certificated,  have  passed 
successful  examinations  in  either  Free-hand,  Geometric,  or  Model  Drawing  of 
the  2d  grade.  In  such  schools,  payments  will  be  made  only  on  account  of  chil- 
dren instructed  in  the  subjects  in  which  the  teacher  has  passed,  and  not  on 
account  of  the  instruction  of  pupU-teachers,  or  children  examined  in  2d  grade. 

AID  TO  TRAINING  COLLEGES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Annual  examinations,  in  drawing^  are  held  at  each  of  the  normal  schools  un* 
der  inspection,  some  time  in  November,  in  all  or  any  of  the  following  exercises,  , 
for  which  the  candidate  may  not  have  been  registered  as  successful  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.since  the  24th  of  February,  1857 : — 

1.  Drawing  free-hand  from  fiat  examples. 

2.  Linear  geometry  by  aid  of  instruments. 

3.  Linear  perspective. 

4.  Shaded  drawing  from  objects. 

5.  DeliAeation  of  large  letters,  numbers,  diagrams,  and  other  objects  on  the 
blackboard.  [This  exercise^  No.  6,  can  he  performed  ordy  at  a  Normal  School,  as 
pari  of  the  November  ExaminaUon,  Acting  Teachers,  who  wish  to  perform  it, 
must  attend  one  of  those  examinations.  Students,  w?io  wish  to  perform  it,  must 
do  so  either  b^ore  the  Art  Inspector  in  November  of  their  first  year,  or  before 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  (as  part  of  their  class  teaching)  in  their  second  year. 
Students  can  not  perform  it  in  November  of  their  second  year  before  the  Art 
Inspector.] 

The  value  of  the  exercises  is  marked,  and  the  marks  carried  to  each  can- 
didate's total,  for  a  certificate  of  merit 

A  payment  of  21.  is  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  college  on  account  of  every 
resident  student  who  completes  his  certificate  of  the  2d  grade,  a  deduction  of 
lOs.  being  made  from  this  sum  on  account  of  each  of  the  required  exercises 
which  may  h^ve  been  passed  by  the  student  previous  to  his  admission  to  the 
college.  This  payment  is  contingent  on  the  employment  of  a  teacher  holding 
the  Department's  certificate  of  qualification  to  give  instruction  in  drawing. 
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AID  TO  VlOnr  CULSBBS. 

1.  A  Night  Class  is  a  class  for  instraction  in  Elementary  Drawing,  held  after 
6  P.  IL,  to  which  the  pahlic  is  admitted  on  payment  of  fees  within  ttie  reach 
of  persons  who  support  themselves  hy  manual  labor. 

2.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  give  aid  to  such  classes  when  con* 
docted  under  the  direction  of  a  Local  Committee  of  not  lesA  than  fiye  well- 
known  responsible  persons,  and  instructed  by  a  teacher  or  teacliera  holding  the 
certificate  of  the  Department  for  Elementary  Drawing,  called  of  ttie  2d  grade, 
or  the  Art-master's  certificate,  called  of  the  3d  grade.  One  member  of  the 
Committee  must  be  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary,  through  whom  the  corres* 
pondendence  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the  Class  will  be  car- 
ried on. 

3.  Night  Classes  may  be  held  in  Schools  of  Art,  MechanicV  or  Literary  Iiufti- 
tations.  National  or  other  Public  Schools,  or  in  any  Educational  InstitutioiL 

4.  The  Department  will  pay  annually  to  the  Load  Committee  or  3Iaiiag«n  of 
tnch  Classes  the  under-mentioned  sums  on  account  of  the  instnictioo  of  arti- 
nns,*  teachers,  or  their  children  aboTe  12  years  of  age,  riz. : — 

a.  Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  Free-hand  Drawing  frr/m  tlie  Flat,  Prac- 
tical Geometry,  Drawing  fit>m  Models,  or  PerspecttTe,  laUsiactorily  woHm4  ia 
t  given  time  by  ao  artisan  or  teacher  who  pays  fees  for  being  uugt.t. 

6.  For  every  artisan  or  teacher  who  shall  submit  wBAJmt»i^^ry  wfjfkn  txttf^xuA 
in  the  doss  during  the  previous  year,  in  Drawing  from  flat  ezam(^6t;  Wsfi^u^ 
icsl  or  ArdiitectarBl  Drawing;  Drawing  fit>m  Geometric  ModtrU.  OfcjiKts  '4 
Genefal  Utility,  or  Casts  of  Ornament;  or  Drawing  FV>wers  and  FoUa^  from 
Nature,  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  but  zkx  tiL/jteiU^  lU.  frjr 
any  one  artisan  or  teacher. 

5.  A  payment  of  21  will  be  paid  to  the  Managien  of  Nlgit  Caw^  ir,  yUr 
cfaanics'  Institutes  and  National  Schools,  or  other  scioolfe  i/r  ti^  ^x>r,  f(A  *^x*^ 
ducting  an  annual  examination  of  ten  peno&s  (artiiaj^;  ^zA  ^ifrw^rik.  ye'/rAfA 
the  detauled  instnictioQS  for  the  coodoct  of  the  exaiux^i>>bft  be  itu^A^j  fArrSnl 
out 

6.  Prizea  of  the  2d  grade  will  be  given  to  socb  suvktu,  vM;tL«f  Mn'mta, 
teachers^  or  pfoOter  dona,  as  excel  in  the  examixkatiocj ;  uA  of  tkje  Zd  j^r»^ 
to  such  students  as  execute  highly  meritoriooi  works  of  thf:  fdMm^A  ias^  ^ 
dause  3  b  and  cf  TV  dio^rae  of  imcoa$  /or  vhkk  a  prw  \ciB.  Ut  'iitnf4^  v/Ul 
be  detemwked  by  Ae  DrpartmaU  fnynk  ytar  ia  ^jir. 

.  7.  The  D^MTtmcni  will  dctenniDe  tbe  om&ber  of  ti*  ytkjiuiBtiu  &>  \a  xjt/ji 
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under  clause  3  a,  and  the  prizes  to  be  given  by  means  of  Annual  Examinations 
of  an  elementary  character,  called  of  the  2d  grade.  The  payments  and  prizes 
under  clause  3  b  will  be  determined  by  an  annual  inspection  in  London  of  the 
works  of  the  various  classes  named. 

As  reBpects  all  ja wards  of  payments  and  prizes,  the  Department  will  be  the 
sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions. 

8.  The  Local  Committee  or  Managers  of  the  Night  Class  must  undertake— 
€L  To  provide  a  room  or  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  class,  of  sufficient  siza 

to  carry  out  the  examination  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  regulations  on 
that  head. 

b.  To  engage  a  certificated  teacher,  to  keep  registers  of  the  students*  attend* 
ances,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  class. 

c  To  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Science  and  Art  Department  before  the 
10th  of  February,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined^  in 
each  of  the  subjects  of  the  2d  grade.  The  Exammation  will  take  place  in 
March. 

d  To  be  responsible  for  conducting  the  examinations ;  to  give  out  the  exam- 
ination papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose ;  to  see  them  fairly  worked 
according  to  the  detailed  regulations,  in  the  presence  of  three  of  Uicir  number 
(the  presence  of  two  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  sufficient  when  fewer 
than  ten  students  are  under  examination) ;  to  send  the  worked  papers,  under 
seal,  by  the  first  post  after  the  examination,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 

e.  To  admit  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  class  who 
may  desire  to  present  themselves.* 

/.  To  transmit  to  the  offices  of  this  Department  for  inspection,  on  or  before 
the  9th  of  April,  the  works  of  students  in  the  various  classes  named  in  ^  3  &^ 
on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  or  who  compete  for  prizes. 

The  Department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  sent  up  which  are  within 
imperial  size,  i.  e.,  22  in.  by  30,  and  the  cost  of  cases  for  the  transmission  of 
these  works,  on  the  receipt  of  proper  vouchers. 

g.  That  the  Secretary  and  two  members  of  the  Local  Committee  shall  certifjr 
that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  are 
teachers  or  artisans  within  definition  given  on  previous  page,  and  that  they  have 
been  instructed  by  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department  in  accordance  with 
%  2,  and  that  the  payments  received  fh>m  the  Department  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  and  instruction  in  drawing  of  the  class. 

^  That  the  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

i.  To  be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  all  the  examples,  casts,  Ac.,  pur- 
chased by  the  aid  of  the  Department. 

k  To  report  any  changes  in  the  hoiur  of  meeting  of  the  dass,  constitution  of 
the  committee,  teachers,  or  particulars  of  importance. 

9.  Grants  of  75  per  cent,  will  be  made  towards  the  purchase  of  examples 
selected  by  the  Managers  from  lists  approved  by  the  Department 

AID  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  ABT. 

1.  A  School  of  Art  is  a  room  or  rooms  devoted  wholly  to  instruction  in  Art, 
where  examples  of  Art  are  always  open  for  study  and  inspection,  and  where  the 

For  the  3d  crade,  for  meritorioin  work* : — 
Paintinc  Popularly  Explained. 
Bcott't  Hair-hour  Lectoret  on  Art 
Wornuni'i  Lectures  of  the  Academician!  on  Ptintinf. 
Duppa  and  I)e  Quincy,  Lives  of  Michael  Angdo  and  Raffaella. 
Timb's  Anecdotex  of  Painting. 

Small  Set  of  Photofniiphs  from  Raphael  Cartoons ;  in  portfolio. 
Roskin's  Elements  of  Drawing. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  on  Flemish  Schoob  of  Painting. 
Bradley's  Elements  of  Geometry,  Part  L 
Bradley's  Elements  of  Geometry,  Part  3. 
Set  of  12  Photographs  from  Raphael  Dtnwings ;  in  portfolio. 

*  A  fee  of  not  more  than  2s.  6tL  may  be  charged  on  oaeh  applicant  fbr  examination  who  la  not 
A  student  in  the  claM,  to  reimburse  any  extra  expeoiet  the  Committee  noj  be  pat  to  in  proridinf 
a  room. 
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Kaiuigera  esiploy  a  teacher  who  has  taken  an  Ajt  teacher's  coliflcate  of  the 
jklgmde. 

2.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  aid  the  instruction  given  in  Scboola 
of  Art  to  artisans  and  teachers,  when  under  the  direction  of  a  Ix>cal  Committee 
of  not  less  than  five  well-known  responsible  persons,  and  instructed  by  teachers 
holding  one  or  more  Art  certificates  of  the  3d  grade,  provided  Daj  Classes  are 
held,  and  that  artisan  Night  Classes  meet  under  the  instruction  of  the  master  at 
least  three  times  in  eadi  week,  for  two  houra,  in  rooms  approved  by  the  DeparU 
msnt. 

One  member  of  the  Committee  must  be  appointed  to  act  as  Secretary, 
through  whom  the  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Department  on  the  business  of  the 
S(^K)ol  will  be  carried  on. 

3.  The  following  payments  will  be  made  to  the  Local  Committee  on  account 
of  stpdents  who  are  artisans  or  teachers: — 

0.  Ten  shillings  for  every  exercise  in  Free-hand  Drawing  from  the  Flat,  Pra^ 
tical  Geometry,  Drawing  from  Models  or  Perspective,  satisfactorily  worked  in  a 
given  time  by  an  artisan  or  teacher  who  pays  fees  for  being  taught. 

^  On  account  of  every  artisan  or  teacher  who  shall  submit  satisfactory  works 
executed  in  the  School  during  the  previous  year,  in  Drawing  from  Mat  exam- 
|te;  Medianical  or  Architectural  Dnwing;  Drawing  from  Geometric  Models, 
Objsicts  of  General  Utility,  or  Oasts  of  Ornament,  or  Drawing  Fknrers  and  Fo- 
liage from  Nature,  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the  works  sent  up,  but  not  exceeding 
lia  for  any  one  artiaan  or  teacher. 

«L  On  account  of  every  artisan  or  teacher  who  shall  submit  satifiiactofy  worki^ 
exBeoted  in  the  school  during  the  previous  year  in  Drawing.  Painting,  Model- 
iafb  or  Designing  for  Architecture,  Manufactures,  and  Decoration,  beloriging  te 
nlsnswi  not  included  in  ckuises  3  a  and  6,*  a  simi  in  proportion  to  the  works 
Mat  up^  but  not  exceeding  20«.  for  any  one  artiaan  or  te^ciier. 

dL  On  account  of  Free  Studentships,  a  payment  of  ZL  for  every  artisan,  being 
a  draughtaman,  designer,  modeler,  or  handicraiUman,  who  shall  be  ri:cottUD0fDd*A 
jointly  by  the  Local  Committee  and  by  the  Department's  examin^rrs,  and  who 
shall  sobmit  satisfactory  works  under  dause  c 

e.  Fifteen  pounds  for  an  Art  pupil-teacher  in  every  school  in  which  twenty 
artisans  are  satisfoctorily  taught;  and  thirty  pounds  in  erety  school  in  wlivii 
Uby  sad  upwards  are  so  taught,  for  two  Art  papil-te«cl»eri.f 

/  Five  pounds  for  eveiy  student,  beixig  an  artisan  or  designer,  trained  in  the 
School  of  Art  who  shall  obtain  a  National  ScboUrsbip  m  the  Ssai//ud  Aft 
Xraining  SebooL 

g.  Ten  pounds  for  every  certificate  of  the  3d  grade  taken  at  the  aooaai  ex* 
anwiation  in  London  .by  an  artiaan  or  teacher  trained  in  tlie  S^/foool  of  Art. 

A.  Tea  pounds  for  keeping  the  neeesaary  registers  of  student*,  and  forward' 
ii^  at  the  appointed  time  and  on  ^le  prescribed  form,  an  annual  nyf/tt  of  the 
nooeedings  of  the  School,  and  holding  aa  anaual  examiaation.  This  pajaMVl 
as  eoBtingent  on  the  holding  artiaam  wgiii  cbsats  Om^  taa^m  a  w«^  for  forty 
weeks,  and  on  the  transmisaon  of  works  to  the  NatifAal  Cott«p<^vU>>ri. 

4.  Bonuses,  eonaisung  of  one  aaa  of  d<ML ;  three  aonuf  of  4W  :  Uy*:  wmm  *A 
SOL;  ten  sums  of  20^ ;  twenty  sums  of  \hL — ^wiO  be  vrnm^^^  Vt  th«  h»:«^ 
naaters  of  Schools  of  Aft  in  which  the  rtsnlu  of  iastrw^tjon.  a»  t^ist^  1/y  tiy^ 
exaainationa  of  the  Deportment,  shall  be  oKflt  miMSMtMjrj. 

6.  la  Schoc^  of  Art  eoadtxted  satiiiacjtMily,  miA  whene  wrCmuk  wh  c«t«S' 
foctorily  instructed,  grants  wil!  be  made  \n  enable  tiM;  matg^^in  Uj  r«tf  tlMriSoivta 
Kensington  Museum,  and  other  Metropolitan  Inctit<rjob».  ixi  'ird«rr  that  xt^-j 
may  aequire.  for  the  benefit  of  their  stwkfeta.  a  knowVwi)^  *A  %ijt  ad^M  yrun^-vi 
made  in  those  educatkmal  ttAftau  wf^iich  afiEwt  the  m:iy^yl>, 

6.  Special  grants  of  works  pabliib^  jsit^er  ti^  tete^fjU^*  </  v*:  \j*fyit*\jm.^^A^ 
and  of  other  examplea  will  be  aurfie  frMB  uoth  u>  iiuth  v*  wj:^.  v-.v>/a4  mi  im^h 
suitable  premisea  for  i  ihiHtim  awi  protedicg  tiiW&,  aui  iiA  ^Mc*t  «^B^jt*ve  um 
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7.  Pn'zos  will  be  given  to  Btudents  of  all  classes  who  excel  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  2d  grade,  and  to  Btudents  who  send  up  works  of  great  merit  in  the 
classes  named  in  clauses  b  and  c,  %  3*  The  degree  of  success  for  which  a  prize 
will  be  awarded  will  be  determined  by  the  Department  from  year  to  year. 

8.  Tlie  Department  will  determine  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made  ander 
clause  3  cu,  and  prizes  to  be  given,  annually,  by  means  of  examinations  of  an 
elementary  character,  called  of  the  2d  grade.  The  payments  and  prizes  under 
clauses  3  6  and  c,  will  be  determined  by  an  inspection  in  London  of  the  works 
of  the  various  classes  named. 

9.  As  respects  all  awards  of  payments  and  prizes,  the  Department  will  be  the 
sole  judge,  and  will  not  enter  into  correspondence  respecting  its  decisions. 

10.  The  Local  Committee,  or  Managers  of  the  School  of  Art,  must  undertake— 

a.  To  provide  a  room  or  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes,  and  a  place  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  out  the  2d  grade  examination  in  accordance  with  the 
detailed  regulations  on  that  head. 

b.  To  appoint,  and  when  necessary,  dismiss,  a  certificated  Art  Master,  and  to 
be  responsible  for  th6"general  conduct  of  the  school. 

c.  To  be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  all  examples,  books  lent  by  the 
Department,  or  purchased  by  its  aid. 

d.  To  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  before  the 
10th  of  February,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  to  be  examined  hi 
each  of  the  subjects  of  the  2d  grade.    This  examination  will  take  place  in  Mardi. 

e.  To  be  responsible  for  conducting  the  examination ;  to  give  out  the  exam- 
ination papers  which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose ;  to  see  them  fairly  worked 
according  to  the  detailed  regulations,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  of  their 
number ;  the  presence  of  two  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  sufficient 
when  fewer  than  ten  students  are  under  examination ;  to  send  the  worked  pa- 
pers, under  seal,  by  the  first  post  alter  the  examination,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department. 

/.  To  admit  for  examination  candidates  not  connected  with  the  school  who 
may  desire  to  present  themselves. 

g.  That  the  school  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

h.  To  transmit  to  the  offices  of  this  Department  for  inspection,  on  or  before 
the  9th  of  April,  the  works  of  students  in  the  various  classes  named  in  Tf  3,  on 
account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed,  or  who  compete  for  prizes. 
Models  in  clay  or  plaster  are  only  to  be  transmitted  when  of  great  excellence, 
and  for  the  National  Competition,  when  they  must  be  in  low  relief  and  of  impe- 
rial or  half  imperial  size. 

i.  That  the  Secretary  and  two  members  of  the  Local  Committee  shall  certify 
that  the  students  on  account  of  whose  instruction  payment  is  claimed  are  teach- 
ers or  artisans  within  the  definition  previously  given;  that  they  have  been 
instructed  by  teachers  certificated  by  the  Department  in  accordance  with  Tf  2 ; 
and  that  the  payments  received  from  the  Depaftment  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  School  of  Art 

k.  To  make  an  annual  report,  on  the  prescribed  form,  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

11.  The  best  works  in  clause  e,  ^  3,  sent  up  for  examination,  will  be  selected 
to  enter  into  a  National  Competition  between  the  "Works  of  all  the  Schools  of 
Art  in  the  Kingdom,  and  medals  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  students 
who  execute  the  most  meritorious  of  the  competing  works,  f 

12.  The  prize  list  will  include  ten  gold  medals,  distributed  as  follows: — 
One  gold  medal  for  the  best  study  from  the  Antique  in  chalk  or  monochrome. 

JTiis  study  must  be  from  a  single  Jigure  in  Vie  rouiid,  and  mtust  be  executed  within 
the  dimensions  of  an  imperial  sheet 

*  These  prizes  will  consist  of  works  nf  art,  books,  instruinenA,  &c.  No  examples  will  be  pre- 
scribed fcir  prize  drawings,  but  prizes  will  only  be  awarded  to  works  executed  from  examples  of  a 
sound  and  useful  character. 

t  No  examples  will  be  prescribed  for  competition,  but  the  prizes  awarded  will  be  so  distributed 
as  to  encournire  students  to  pursue  a  sound  and  useful  course  of  instruction,  similar  to  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued  in  Schools  of  Art.  The  Examiners  in  IB68  were  D.  Macliae,  ILA. ; 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R. A. ;  Richard  Wertmacott,  R.A. ;  F.  Leightoo,  R.A. ;  Sir  M.  D.  Wjtt ;  R.  Red- 
frave,  R.A.,  and  the  Official  Inspector. 
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One  gold  medal  Ibr  the  best  study  of  the  figure  modeled  from  the  Antique. 
This  study  mwfi  he  from  a  single  figure  and  fiot  more  than  thirty  inches  in  height 

One  gold  medal  for  the  best  example  of  painting  a  group  of  still  life  from 
nature,  as  a  composition  of  color,  in  oil,  or  water-color.  The  dimensions  of  this 
work  m^ist  be  20  indies  by  IQ  indieSy  or,  if  of  oUter  proportions,  of  equal  or  nearly 
eqvai  surfoux. 

Six  medals  for  the  best  designs  in  the  three  classes,  Architectural  Design, 
Sur&ce  Design,  Plastic  Design. 

One  medal  for  a  work  of  a  chiss  not  included  under  the  above-named  heads. 

Twenty  silver  medals,  of  which  part  will  be  given  to  the  second  Usat  works 
in  the  various  subjects  to  which  gold  medals  are  assigned,  and  the  rest  to  mer- 
itorious works  in  the- same,  or  the  best  works  in  other,  subjects  of  study. 

Fifty  bronze  medals  to  meritorious  works  in  any  of  the  various  subjects. 

Any  of  these  medals  may  be  withheld  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  exaoiincrs, 
the  works  in  any  subject  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  them. 

Should  any  student  obtain  more  than  one  distinction  in  any  National  Comjie- 
tition,  be  will  be  allowed  the  medal  attached  to  the  highest  distinction  he  tun 
obtained,  witli  a  certificate  of  bis  further  success. 

.*.  Students  who  obtain  medals  of  the  same  class  in  more  than  one  year's  com- 
petition, may  receive  books,  &c.,  instead  of  mMals. 

No  student  can  receive  a  medal  of  the  same  class  twice  for  the  Ramo  i!uV>je<rL 

Additional  prizes  of  works  of  art,  books,  &c,  will  also  be  awardc-<L 

13.  Works  executed  by  students  not  included  under  the  definition  of  artixaA 
will  be  admitted  to  the  National  Competition  and  be  eligible  to  gain  priz/^. 

14.  The  Department  will  pay  the  carriage  of  works  sent  up  under  th'.-*K?  my% 
within  imperial  size ;  or  when  larger,  if  on  stretchers  constructs  to  OAd  within 
the  imperial  size. 

15.  The  works  entering  into  the  National  Competition  will  l>e  exhibiteid  in 
London,  and  iu  some  one  of  the  more  important  towns  of  the  kingdom  w>»«fe 
suitable  space  can  be  provided. 

16.  A  Night  Class  forms  part  of  a  School  of  Art,  and  Nijfht  Claw^rfl  t«ugfjt 
by  the  master  of  a  School  of  Art  or  by  teachers  Iiolding  ceriifKat^  of  th*;  .M 
grade  under  his  direction,  but  meeting  elsewhere  under  the  amnstiitruttrjii  tA  X\tss 
Local  Committee,  may  be  considefed  as  branches  of  tlie  H^.h^Kil  of  Art,  and 
works  under  clause  c,  Tf  3,  executed  in  them  may  be  sent  up  with  the  %'rr\in  of 
the  School  of  Art  for  payments  and  for  admission  to  the  Nati'^rial  CxfUipf^^MifftL 

17.  A  grant  not  exceeding  Z9.  6</.  per  superficial  foot  will  l-re  nia/l'r,  npUfM 
maximum  of  4,000  feet,  in  sud  of  new  buildings,  or  buiklingM  to  \/^  tA;%[Ai^  \im 

.  Schools  of  Art,  provided : 

a.  That  there  is  a  population  which  requires  a  Bcbod  oi  Art 

b.  That  the  School  of  Art  is  likely  to  be  maintained  tn  eflkr>:iK7'. 

c.  That  the  site,  plans,  estimates,  speeificationa,  titie,  and  tinst^;^,  ^/fr  Mft* 
isCictory  to  the  Committee  of  CoonciL 

18.  Grants  of  75  per  oent^  will  be  made  on  Art  exaapfe*  tifzUyMA  \/j  thti 
managers  from  lists  appmved  by  the  Department 

19.  In  special  case<i  where  schools  are  pfrrmawriitJy  €r«fa>/*>:.'^  ar.'J  '-r/f^ly 
devoted  to  iastruction  in  Art,  aid  will  be  given  towards  ii>r  j,f'/T;^»y,Tj  '/  ''fi^j^ 
ratus  and  fittings  speciaUy  constmcted. 

20.  Schools  oif  Art  are  entitled  to  borrow  frr^n  thfr  BootK  K**t'':%'/*//rt  K'«^ 
seum  and  Library  objects  of  decorative  art  drawing,  'rl  jA;f.*.'.y»  i/ritfn 
books,  Ac,  for  exhibition  and  for  xiae  as  exaropl**!  nwU^  the  f-ir/jkt^/r,-^  jr  y«  n 

The  Department  will  also  Wfue  snch  work.c  TffprAt^f^/tm.  k/:  *«  itJtj  *(/p«*f 
Boitable  to  be  retained  as  permanent  loans  for  iof>ir«^  ^t^A», 

21.  Students  of  Schools  of  Art  who  propr^^  to  \^:^0tn^.  •a^V:^  %:A  »'"/ 
have  taken  the  1st  certificate  of  the  ?A  fpiifu  ai»f  ^^>^,  "j*  'ffw^*-.  *//'  ^i' 
mission  to  the  National  Art  Traininj^  .ScJ*'Xfl  at  .•y>»»t*ii  %*^*'iw/'fr..  v  '>.  %  'w^  f*^ 
teoance  allowance  of  15f.  or  20*.  we^kir.  Rvkti^A  \ar\(,^  ^»^^':  .,•,  f.f^-  '/f 
if  females,  in  two,  papers  of  the  Ist  certificat*.  oAy  ifAi*^A^,  *jm  */,;;.,*<^/r*  >t 
free  students. 

22.  Stodentfl  in  Scboote  of  Art  mscj  (^0m\f^,  ijr  KatV/r^l  ?*/t^AAf»'.  ;/»  i«»?.yf, 
bava  been  esUblisbed  at  Somfa  K/ttmn^AL  TVs*  Mttt  *A^i^,  vj,;  >  'A  yti  ^ 
annum,  and  are  tenable  for  one  or  two  jtan. 
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23.  Two  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  25/.  and  lU  reflpectiy^7i  have  been 
founded,  and  called  "  The  Princess  of  Wales's  Scholarships,"  for  the  two  sta- 
dents  who,  being  females,  have  taken  the  highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  tiie  Na- 
tional Competition  of  all  the  Schools  of  Art 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PRIZES  ONLY. 

1.  Public  examinations  may  be  held  in  places  where  no  School  of  Art  or 
Night  Class  exists,  provided  that  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five  well-known 
responsible  persons  be  formed  to  conduct  them  under  the  regulations  laid  down 
for  Schools  of  Art. 

2.  Prizes  will  be  given  to  successful  candidates  of  all  classes,  but  no  payments 
can  be  made  on  account  of  the  success  of  students  instructed  by  uncertificated 
teachers. 

THE  NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  school  at  South  Kensington  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  Art 
Uasters  and  Mistresses  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  instruction  of  student^, 
in  drawing,  designing,  and  modeling,  to  be  applied  to  the  requirements  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  Particulars  as  to  course  of  instruction,  maintenance  allo^ 
ances,  Ac.,  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

LECTURES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Anatomy,  as  applicable  to  the  Artfl,  is  giveii« 
in  each  session ;  other  lectures  are  delivered  occasionally. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  contains  (in  1869,  20,000)  objects  collected  with  a  view  to  illus'. 
irate  the  history,  theory,  and  practical  appUcation  of  decorative  Art,  and  class- 
ified under  the  following  divisions : — 


I.  Sculpture,  C&n'ings  in  Wood,  aod 
n.  Medata  (Electrotypes),  Seali,  Ac. 

III.  Mosaics,  Marquetry,  (kc 

IV.  Painting. 

V.  Japan  n«]  or  Lacquered  Work. 
VI.  Glass  Painting. 
Vn.  Enamels. 
VI  [I.  Potterr. 
IX.  Glass  Manufactures. 


X.  Works  in  Metal  and  Electro-Copi« 
XI.  Watcbet,  Clocks,  ke. 
XII.  Jewelry,  and 

XIII.  Anns,  Armor,  Ite. 

XIV.  Fumitur*. 
XV.  Leather  Work. 

XVI.  Basket  Work. 
XVII.  Textile  Fabrki. 
XVIII.  Book-bindinf. 


Selections  from  these  collections  can  be  made  according  to  the  special  re*. 
quirements  of  each  locality. 

A  scries  of  specimens,  accompanied  by  a  card  label,  on  which  is  printed  its 
title  and  description,  mounted,  in  suitable  glazed  fhimes  for  exhibition,  are 
loaned  to  the  local  schools,  on  such  conditions  as  will  secure  suitable  rooms  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  Art,  insure  protection  from  fire^  and  the  admission 
of  the  pubhc,  especially  artisans. 

ART  LIBRARY. 

The  Art  Library  of  Books  (in  1869  of  26,000  volumes,  8,600  Prints,  Dia- 
grams, and  Pliotograms)  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  students  of  the  Na- 
tional Art  Training  School  and  the  Schools  of  Art ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  Gen- 
eral Public  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history,  practice,  and  illustration  of* 
Art.  The  collection  of  photograms  includes  architectural  subjects,  ancient 
drawings,  examples  of  ornament,  and  specimens  of  Art  from  various  public  and 
private  collections,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  to  the  number  of  35,000. 

Selections  from  the  Library  are  loaned  to  the  local  Schools  of  Art  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ten  volumes  at  a  time. 

RESULTS  IN  1868. 

In  1868,  there  were  101  Schools  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Department^ 
with  20,060  students,  besides  120,928  children  who  received  instruction  in 
Drawing  at  1,094  popular  schools,  taught  by  teachers  trained  in  the  National 
Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington. 
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n.  msTEUcnoN  m  bcibncb. 

[SoEomary  of  the  Nature  and  Amount  of  Assistance  afforded  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  to  the  Industrial  Classes  in  procuring  Instruction  in  Sci- 
eaoe.    Revised  in  1869.] 

L  A  earn  of  money  ia  voted  annually  by  Parliament  ibr  scientlQc  instruction 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

n.  This  sum  is  administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

IIL  The  head  of  the  Education  Department,  of  which  the  Scic^nco  and  Art 
Department  is  a  branch,  is  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  aMiisted  by  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  called  the  Yice-Preiiidcut  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  and  for 
him  in  hia  absenoe. 

IT.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in  Science,  especially 
among  the  industrial  classes,  by  affording  a  limited  and  partial  aid  or  stimulus 
tewa^  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  Science  schools  and  classes. 

V.  'The  payment  of  fees  by  the  students  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  solid 
and  sufficient  basis  on  which  a  self-supporting  system  can  be  established  and 
supported.  Though  my  Lords  do  not  consider  it  necessary'  at  prosout  to  lay 
down  any  rules  aiaking  the  payment  of  fees  an  absolute  coudition  of  the  grants 
on  account  of  Science  instruction,  yet  as  the  payments  from  the  State  must  be 
expected  to  diminish,  and  as  aid  on  account  of  those  persons  who  do  nothing 
for  themselves  can  not  be  justified,  committees  of  schools  and  classes  and  teach- 
ers are  strongly  urged  (should  it  at  present  not  be  the  practice  i  at  once  to 
impose  as  high  a  scide  of  lees  as  they  consider  caif  be  raised,  not  only  on  middle 
class  students  but  also  on  artisans. 

YL  The  following  are  the  Sciences  towards  instruction  in  which  aid  is 
given: — 


8ab)ect  It,  Geologr. 

WftWfT 


t< 


Sabjeci  1,  PimeUcftl  Flute  and  Solid  Gaometry 

%  NadHiM  Coutmetion  mad  DrswHif 

a^  Boildi^  OMHtnKtioa,   or   Nav^ 
Arehitectore  sad  Dnwing. 
"       4,  Eteineounr  If  athematica. 
■•      5.  Higher  MatheoMtiea. 
"      6»  Tbeoratical  Mechanics 
"       7,  Applied  Mughanica. 
•*      8,  Aeootica,  Light,  aad  Heat 
**      9.  Magaetkai  and  Eleetnefty. 
**     10.  fooc^aie  Cheoiietfy.  I      **      », 

**     II,  Oifaaie  Cheeairtrj.  j      **      SH  lliyatesl  Gesgmpbf 


13.  Minora 

14,  Animal  fiijtiology. 

JS,Zo5ionr- 

10,  Vegetable  Anat4>roy  and  VhytUAofff, 

17,  BfttewaUe  aad  Eeosoaiie  Bataay. 

18,  M  in  inf. 
J9.  MelalliiijDr. 

90,  NaTi^atMM. 

91.  NaoCieal  Aetfooomy. 


VII.  The  assistance  granted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  in  the 
fbrm  of— 

1.  Public  examinations,  in  which  Queen's  ICedals  and  Que^m's  Priz«s  am 

awarded,  held  at  all  places  complying  with  certain  ooctditiocuL 

2.  Payments  on  results  to  teacfaefs. 

3.  Scfaolarshipe  and  ExhibitionsL 

4.  Building  Grants. 

5.  Grants  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  kc 

Yin.  Suitable  premises,  with  firing,  hfthtmt^.  kn^  nusl  b«  (ffixtA  sftd  wtsiaf^ 
tsined  at  the  cost  of  the  locality  where  the  scfar^ol  r>r  daM  U  \^'A.  If  Ht  ituj 
time  the  funds  do  not  cover  them  mquisite  local  ezp«>ii!Mi«.  it  tr,e».t.  y^,  'iTAffi«A 
that  there  is  no  soefa  deaiand  as  the  0<]rv«nuaeiit  is  juaciftH  rr*  ^tJi.w.  ffif  rt^ 
straction  in  the  locahty ;  and  the  assistacce  //  tb«  lMparc6«r.t  -»»:  t^  leWch' 
drawn. 

IX.  A  Local  Gommitles  of  Maaaceowikt  of  vA  i^m  *hAr.  tt^.  ^t-v.^t.^rmm 
tesponsible  persons  mat  be  formed  in  tfrnwi^j^tek  wtth  »nr*ry  '^r^-yt.  i  ^»« 
who  will  cany  out  the  instrrirtWxM  or^ntain*^  ;ri  ?h*  Xy^A  x  fr.#f^vt'AT#a 
tir  a  Ooaunitlee  when  payncBls  ta^  to  he  etaiawd  m*t  ^7>ir*  *^A  *.*ft  ff/f  % 
Oonautteeof  a  dHS  whidi  SMRly  desives  exaaunsioa. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


X.  The  Scienco  and  Art  Department  holds  annually  about  May,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Local  Committees,  public  examination  in  all  the  before-mentioned 
Sciences  in  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  complies  with  the  requisite 
conditions. 

XI.  The  examinations  are  of  two  kinds,  but  held  on  the  same  evening  and 
conducted  by  the  same  Committee. 

a.  The  class  examinations  for  students  under  instruction  in  Science  Clafises^ 
whether  taught  by  teachers  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  or  not. 

h.  The  honors  examination,  of  a  highly  advanced  character. 

The  class  examination  is  of  two  gnidcs  or  stages ;  the  first  stage  or  element- 
ary examination,  and  the  second  stage  or  advanced  examination.  On  this 
examination  the  payments  on  results  and  prizes,  Ac.,  are  rewarded  as  specified 
in  §g  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XXIII. 

XI[.  Application  for  examination  must  be  made  before  the  end  of  March, 
stating  the  number  of  persons  and  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  they  are  to 
be  examined. 

XIII.  In  addition  to  the  above,  class  examinations  are  held  in  Mathematics^ 
Navigation,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Steam,  and  Physical  Geography,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  seafaring  men— -and  for  them  only — three  times  a  year,  in  all  seaports 
where  Local  Committees  are  formed  and  are  willing  to  undertake  them.  These 
examinations  take  place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  September,  and  December. 
The  application  for  these  examinations  must  be  made  before  the  10th  day  of  the 
previous  month. 

XIV.  If  at  any  time  there  be  reason  to  suspect  the  fairness  of  the  examina- 
tion generally,  or  of  the  way^  which  particular  candidates  have  worked  their 
papers,  a  further  examination  will  take  place  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  any  candidate  to  answer  will  entail  the 
canceling  of  his  previous  examination. 

XV.  If  two  or  more  classes  in  the  same  town,  or  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  one  another,  apply  for  the  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
a  general  examination  committee  must  bo  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
several  committees,  to  carry  out  the  examinations  at  some  common  centre,  such 
as  the  town  hall  or  other  pubhc  building.  It  is  only  when  the  classes  consist 
of  fifty  or  moro  candidates,  that  such  amalgamation  of  the  committees  will  not 
at  present  be  insisted  on. 

XVI.  Besides  the  registered  students  of  a  class,  any  other  person  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  before  the  Local  Committee  whenever  an  exam- 
ination is  being  held  for  the  class.  lie  must  apply  to  the  Local  Secretary 
before  the  26th  of  March,  and  if  required  by  the  Local  Committee,  pay  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  not  more  than  28,  6d  Arrangements  must  therefore  be  made  by 
tlie  Local  Committee,  or  the  General  Examination  Committee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  enable  other  candidates,  besides  the  students  in  the  class  for  which  the 
Committee  act,  to  sit  at  the  examination.  The  registration  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  which 
such  candidates  may  be  required  to  pay,  is  to  reimburse  the  Committee  for  any 
extra  expenses  incurred  by  such  attendance,  and  may  at  their  option  be  re- 
mitted. 

XVII.  At  the  May  class  examinations  and  tho  quarterly  examinations  of 
seamen  the  grades  of  success  are : — in  the  first  stage  or  elementary  paper,  first, 
second,  and  third  class ;  and  in  the  second  stage  or  advanced  paper,  first  and 
second  class.  For  the  third  or  lowest  class  tho  standard  of  attainment  is  only 
such  as  will  justify  tho  Examiner  in  reporting  that  the  instruction  has  been 
sound,  and  that  the  students  have  benefited  by  it.  The  standard  may  be  raised 
JVom  year  to  year. 

XVITI.  To  all  successful  students  are  given  printed  lists  of  results  showing 
their  position ;  to  the  first  class  in  both  stages  are  given  Queen's  prizes,  con- 
sisting of  books  or  instruments  chosen  by  the  candidates  from  lists  furnished 
for  that  purpose. 

These  are  unlimited  in  number,  and  are  open  to  all  candidates  who  come 
within  either  of  the  following  categories :  (1,)  Students  in  Science  Classes  under 
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teachers  qualified  to  earn  payment ;  (%)  Registered  Students  in  Artisan  Claasei 
taaglit  by  other  teachers. 

Other  caudidates,  if  saccessful,  only  receive  cards  of  merit 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  :— 

a.  Teachers  earning  or  who  have  earned  payments  on  the  results  of  instmo- 
tioD;  and 

6.  Students  who  have  previously  received  the  same,  or  a  higher  class,  in  the 
same  subject 

XIX.  Four  medals,  one  gold,  one  silver,  and  two  bronze,  are  given  in  the 
class  examination  in  each  subject  for  competition  among  the  bona  fide  students 
of  Sdenoe  Classes  who  either  come  within  the  category  of  persons  on  account 
of  whom  payments  can  be  earned  or  are  under  1 7  years  of  age. 

Only  registered  students  of  schools  and  classes  under  Local  Committees  are 
eligible  for  medal&  They  can  not  be  taken  by  middle  class  students  who  are 
more  than  17  years  of  age,  nor  by  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  even  if  qualified 
as  above.  Should  a  student  take  more  than  one  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  medal, 
he  win  receive  books  instead. 

PAYMENTS  ON  RESULTS. 

XX.  Persons  are  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  who  have : — 

a.  Obtained  certificates  as»  teachers  in  any  of  the  before-mentioned  sciences^ 
according  to  the  rules  in  force  previous  to  January,  1867,  or, 

6,  Obtained  a  First  or  Second  Class  in  the  advanced  paper  at  the  May  daas 
examination  since  that  date,  or, 

c,  Taken  honors  at  the  May  lamination. 

Ko  payments  are  made  to  a  teacher  on  account  of  instruction  given  in  sub* 
jects  in  which  he  is  not  so  qualified. 

XXL  Payments  on  results  are  made  either  directly  to  teachers  or  to  the 
oomriiittee  or  managers  of  the  school  Where  classes  are  formed  by  a  teacher 
incidentally,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  the  payment  may  be  made  directly 
to  him.  Where  there  is  a  regularly-organized  Science  School,  with  day,  or  day 
and  evening  classes  in  science,  the  payments  will  be  made  to  the  committee. 
The  question  of  a  school  claiming  under  this  last  head  will  be  specially  consid- 
ered  by  the  Department 

XXIL  Payments  are  only  made  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  committee  on  con- 
dition that  the  student  has  received  twenty-five  lessons  at  least  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  in  each  subject  in  which  payment  is  claimed  since  the  last 
examination,  each  lesson  being  an  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  school  of  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  hour's  duration  on  a  separate  day.  The  twenty-five 
lessons  need  not  necessarily  be  all  given  in  one  year,  but  may  extend  over  a 
longer  period. 

XXI IL  Payments  are  made  to  the  qualified  teacher  on  account  of  the  in- 
struction of  students  of  the  Artisan  Classes  in  the  following  manner : — ^Tbe 
payments  claimable  for  each  student  in  each  subject  are — 31  for  a  first  class  in 
the  elementary  stage,  2L  for  a  second  class,  and  1/.  for  a  third  class,  and  a  fur- 
ther payment  of  2L  for  a  first  class  and  1/.  for  a  second  class  in  the  advanced 
stage,  provided  the  student  has  in  a  previous  year  passed  in  the  elementary 
stage ;  but  these  amounts  are  reduced  in  the  following  ways : — 

Ist.  If  the  student  has  been  previously  successful  in  the  same  stage  of  the 
same  subject,  such  pajrments  are  reduced  by  the  normal  payment  which  was 
olaimable  on  suoh  previous  success;  for  instance,  the  2L  payment  for  a  second 
olaas  in  the  first  stage  would,  if  the  student  had  previously  taken  a  third  claai^ 
be  reduced  by  11 

2d.  When  on  this  soale  they  would  amount  to  more  than  602.,  the  excess  up 
to  40/L  is  diminished  by  one-quarter,  the  excess  above  40/.  by  one-half  Thus 
payments  which  on  the  above  scale  would  be  100^  and  150/.,  will  be  reduced 
to  90(.  and  115/.  respectively.  If  the  teadier  be  instructing  classes  three  miles 
or  more  apart,  this  deduction  will  be  ledoced  by  the  amount  of  his  traveling 
expenses. 

XXIY.  Payments  are  made  to  the  Committees  on  the  same  scale  as  that 
given  in  g  XXIII,  with  the  exception  of  the  reductions  described  in  the  last 
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paragraph  ^XXlII,  2d),  which  do  not  apply,  bot  no  payment  of  more  than  18C 
will  be  made  on  account  of  any  one  student,  nor  will  the  total  payment  to  th# 
school  exceed  a  maximum  of  31.  per  sucoeaeful  paper  worked  at  tlie  examiiia- 
tion  by  artisan  students  taught  during  the  preceding  year. 

These  payments  may  be  dirided  in  any  proportion  the  Committee  thfaik  flit 
among  the  teacl)crs  of  the  school,  and  a  proportion  not  exceeding  20  per  oent, 
&or  exceeding  the  local  voluntary  contributioB  to  the  expenaee  of  the  fichool, 
may  bo  deducted  by  the  Committee  in  aid  of  such  expenses. 

XXV.  The  chiiin  for  the  paymeuts  most  be  made  according  to  the  Form  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  Department  The  Toucher  must  be  signed  by  the  secretary  or 
chairman  and  two  members  of  the  Committee  at  least,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Camr 
mittee  held  specially  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  tlie  claim. 

XXVI.  A  school  register  must  be  kept  in  each  subject  on  a  Form  which  wiU 
be  supplied  on  application.  This  must  be  made  up  ftom  day  to  day,  and  will 
be  examined  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  on  his  visit.  It  must  be  sent  to 
the  Department  with  the  claim  for  payment,  and  no  payment  can  be  made  un- 
less the  register  is  properly  kept. 

XXVII.  All  payments  to  qualified  teachers  on  account  of  Science  teaching 
are  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  are  only  made  in  respect  of 
a  school  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  No  such  pay- 
ments are  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  Science  that  may  be  given  dur- 
ing the  three  attendances  of  an  Elementary  Sdhool  receiving  aid  from  tiie 
Educational  Department,  Whitehall. 

XXVIII.  These  grants  are  only  made  while  the  teacher  is  giving  instruction 
in  a  day  or  evening  school  or  class  for  the  industrial  classes  (adults  or  boys), 
approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  open  at  any  time  to  the  visit 
and  inspection  of  its  officers.  The  Managers  of  an  Elementary  School  under, 
the  inspection  of  the  Education  Department  can  permit  their  premises  to  be 
used  for  Science  teaching,  provided  that  no  interference  be  allowed  witjj  the 
primary  purposes  of  such  Elementary  School,  or  in  any  way  with  the  three 
attendances  of  the  Elementary  School 

SOnOLABSHIPS  AND  EXHIBinONS. 

XXIX.  The  detailed  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department  provide  for  two  formi 
of  scholarship  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  whether  receiving  State 
aid  as  such  or  not  The  first  of  tl)ese  is  the  elementary  school  scholarship ;  (UL 
are  granted  to  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  for  the  support  of  a  d»> 
serving  pupil,  if  they  undertake  to  support  him  for  a  year  and  subscribe  62.  for 
that  purpose.  One  such  scliolarship  is  allowed  per  100  pupils  in  the  schooL 
The  selection  of  Uie  pupil  for  the  scholarship  is  to  be  by  competition ;  the  details 
of  this,  however,  the  managers  of  the  school  may  arrange  as  they  please,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  payment  of  5(. 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  made  oonditiODal  ou  the  scholar  passing 
in  a  branch  of  science  at  the  May  ezamination. 

XXX.  The  second,  a  more  advanced  schoUirship,  is  *' the  Science  and  Art 
Scholarship,"  of  which,  again,  there  may  be  one  per  100  pupils.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  makes  grants  of  102.  towards  the  maintenance  for  one  year 
of  the  moat  deserving  pupil  or  pupils  in  an  elementary  school  who  may  have 
taken  a  first  grade  in  elementary  Geometry  and  Free-hand  or  Model  Dravring, 
and  passed  in  some  branch  of  Soience,  provided  that  the  managers  of  (he  school 
%ndertake  to  support  him  for  one  year^  and  subscribe  52.  for  thatpurpose^  on  con- 
dition that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  scholar  obtains  at  least  a  first  class  in  the 
elementary  stage  in  the  subject  of  science  in  which  he  originally  passed,  or 
passes  in  some  other  subject  In  both  these  cases  the  scholar  must  be  from  13 
to  16  years  of  age. 

XXXI.  Thirdly,  for  advanced  soientlflo  instnictfon,  the  Minute  ofibrs  local 
exhibitions  to  enable  students  to  complete  their  eduoatioa  at  some  college  or 
school  where  scientific  instruotioa  of  an  advanced  character  may  be  obtained. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  make  a  grant  of  23/.  per  annum,  for  oiie^ 
two,  or  tliree  years,  for  this  purpose,  when  the  locality  raises  a  like  sum  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions.    And  if  the  student  fittend  a  State  school,  such  as  tim 
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Royal  School  of  Mines  in  London,  the  Rojal  College  of  Chemistry  in  London, 
or  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Ireland,  the  fees  are  remitted.  It  is  a  condition 
that  the  Exhibition  is  awarded  in  competition,  the  branch  or  branches  of  sci- 
eiice  for  which  may  be  ^ed  by  the  locality,  and  that  the  student  pursues  his 
studies  satis&ctorily. 

XXXII.  Royal  fixliibitions,  of  the  Talue  of  50^.  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
ytmn,  to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  and  tne  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dobliii,  are  given  in  competition  at  the  May  examinations. 

XXXm.  Whitworth  scliolarships,  of  the  value  of  100/.  per  annum,  tenable 
for  two  or  three  years,  are  also  given  in  competition  at  the  May  examinations. 
The  special  conditions  framed  fbr  these  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

BUILOnrO  OBANTS. 

XXXIV.  A  gfrant  in  aid  of  a  new  building,  or  for  the  adaptation  of  an  exist- 
ing building  for  a  School  of  Science,  may  bo  made  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2s. 
6(f.  per  square  foot  of  internal  area,  up  to  a  maximum  of  500/.  for  any  one 
school,  provided  that  the  school — 

0.  Be  built  Diider  the  Publio  Libraries  Act ;  or, 

b.  Be  built  in  connection  with  a  School  of  Art,  aided  by  a  Department  build- 
ing grant. 

And  provided  that  there  is  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  which  requires 
a  School  of  Science ;  that  it  is  iikely  to  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efBciency : 
and  that  the  site,  plans,  estimates,  specifications,  title,  and  trust  deeds,  are  sat- 
isfactory. 

AfPABATTS  GRAirrS. 

XXXY.  A  grant  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  diagrams,  Ac,  of  50  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  them,  is  made  to  Science  Schools  and  Classes  in  Mechanics' 
and  similar  institutions  with  a  properly  constituted  Committee,  on  requisition 
duly  made. 

TEACHSBS'  VISITS  TO  LOITDOy. 

XXXVl  Science  teachers  who  have  taught  two  years  consecutively  and 
nassed  not  less  than  thirty  students  each  year,  are  allowed  second-clai's  railway 
mre  and  3L  towards  their  expenses  while  living  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  other  Metropolitan  institutions,  in 
order  that  they  may  acquire  for  the  benefit  of  their  studenti^  a  knowledge  of 
the  latest  progress  in  those  educational  subjects  which  affect  the  school  on 
condition  that  thej  remain  there  five  days  at  least. 

The  Soienoe  Directory  (1869)  oontams  Terms  and  Regulations  in  detail  fbr 
local  committees  in  transacting  business  with  the  Department,  and  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  awarded,  as  well  as  • 
8yllabas  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  Examinations  in  Science  ne  held  by  the 
Department  This  Syllabus  is  a  comprehensive  survey,  from  the  practical 
ftand-pohit,  of  the  whole  field  of  Geometry  and  Geometrical  Drawing;  Machine 
Construction  and  Drawing;  Building  Construction  and  Naval  Architecture; 
Elementary  Mathematics  (Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Algebra,  TrigoDometry,  OmU: 
SeotioBfl^  Galcalns) ;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mecbanicfl ;  Acoustics,  light,  ani) 
Heat;  Magnetism  and  Electricity ;  Chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic;  G^Aftfrj; 
Mineralogy;  Animal  Physiology;  Zoology;  Vegetable  Anatomy 'and  Phy.«i<ii- 
ogy;  Sjrstematic  and  Economic  Botany;  Principles  of  Mining;  Mefallarfry: 
Navigatiott;  Navtieal  Astronomy;  Steam;  Physical  Gcr>gra|>hy;  with  reii^f' 
enees  to  elementary  treatises  in  which  each  subject  is  treated. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  having  accepted  the  administration  of  tl>^ 
examinations  lor  the  thirty  acbolarabips  of  the  valoe  of  WtL  emfh  inatitnt/d 
by  Mr.  Whitworth,  fai  the  theory  and  practice  of  Mechanics  an/1  \tA  cjpKTtfifH 
scieiiees^  for  the  promotion  of  Engineering  and  mechanirnl  pff»fk^'?n/7',  we 
append,  m  this  connection,  Mr.  Whitworth*s  Memorandum  on  th^  sn^jje^rt. 
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WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 


On  the  18th  of  March,  1868,  Joseph  Whitworth*  addressed  a  letter  to  fbe 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  offered  "  to  found  thirty  scholarships,  of 
the  annual  value  of  lOOl.  each,  to  be  applied  for  the  further  instruction  of 
young  men,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  selected  by  open  competitioQ  for 
their  intelligence,  and  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics  and 
its  cognate  sciences,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  engineering  and  mechan- 
ical industry  in  this  country,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  science  and  labor  into 
closer  relation  with  each  other."  This  offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  generous  donor  was  invited  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to  its 
management  during  his  life,  and  to  define  the  conditions  on  which  tlie  endow- 
ment fund  should  be  administered.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Whitworth  trans- 
mitted the  following  Memorandum  on  the  establishment  of  60  exhibitions  of 
251.  for  1 868-9,  preparatory  to  the  competition  for  his  scholarships,  and  request- 
ing that  the  course  of  examination  sliould  be  conducted  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

HEMORANDUM  ON  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOB  KECHANTCAL  SCIENCE. 

I.  Having  offered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
to  '*  found  thirty  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  lOOL  each,  to  be  applied 
for  the  further  instruction  of  young  men,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
selected  by  open  competition  for  their  intelligence  and  proficiency  in  the  theoiy 
and  practice  of  mechanics  and  its  cognate  sciences,  with  a  view  to  tlie  promo- 
tion of  engineering  and  mechanical  industry  in  this  country,"  I  propose  that 
the  following  should  be  the  general  arrangements  in  the  first  instance,  which 
may  be  modified  after  the  first  competition  has  taken  place  in  May,  1869. 

II.  That  the  thirty  scholarships  of  1002.  each  ^lould  be  open  to  all  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  or  the  Colonies^ 
who  do  not  exceed  the  age  of  26  years,  and  be  held  eitlier  for  two  or  three 
years,  as  experience  may  prove  to  be  desirable ;  that  ten  scholarships  should 
be  competed  for  and  awarded  in  May,  1869,  at  the  annual  national  examina- 
tions in  science,  provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  should  be 
required  to  spend  the  period  of  holding  the  scholarships  in  the  further  satislkc- 
tory  prosecution  of  the  studies  and  practice  of  mechanical  engineering,  and 
pursue  their  studies  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  endowment,  making  period- 
ical reports  of  them ;  that  the  student  should  state  where  he  proposes  to  pursue 
his  studies,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  deciding  if  the  proposal  can  be 
allowed,  also  if  the  student's  progress  be  satisfactory,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  shall  be  tested  from  year  to  year.  In  deciding  if  the  plan  of  study  proposed 
by  the  student  be  satisfactory,  as  much  latitude  as  possible  may  be  allowed.    If 

*  Joseph  Whitworth  was  born  near  Manchester  In  180S,  and  was  educated  and  trained  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer.  In  1840,  he  read  before  the  British  Science  AMoeiation  at  Glasgow  a  paper  on 
the  best  methods  of  {irudueing  accurate  plane  surfaces  in  metak,  and  in  1841,  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Eng^ineers,  on  a  uuif  rm  system  of  screw  threads.  About  the  same  time  be  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  planing  machines,  and  tools,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  1853  he  visited  the  United  States  as  Commissioner  to  the  latenrn- 
tional  Exposition  nt  New  York,  and  on  his  return,  made  a  Report  on  the  Industrial  Piogresi  of 
this  countrj,  especially  in  the  matter  of  locomotives.  In  1850  be  eomroenoed,  in  Manchester,  the 
manufacture  of  rifled  guns  and  cannons  which  are  adopted  in  the  English  army  service,  and 
which,  for  accuracy  and  distance  of  range,  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  In  1868,  he  received 
the  Albert  Gold  Medal,  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  **  for  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 
instruments  of  measurement  by  which  the  production  of  machinery  has  been  brought  to  a  degree 
of  jierfectioo  before  unattained,  to  the  greot  advantage  of  art*,  manufactuies,  and  comiiieroe»  fov 
the  promotion  of  which  this  medal  was  instituted.*' 
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the  student  wish  to  complete  his  general  education,  instead  of  continuing  his 
special  scientific  study,  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so.  He  may  ao  to  the  uni- 
yersities  or  colleges  affording  scientific  or  technical  instruction,  or  he  may  travel 
abroad.  The  sacceersful  artisan  should  be  encouraged  to  study  theory,  and  the 
soocessfnl  competitor  in  theory  aided  in  getting  admission  to  machine  shops 
and  other  practical  establishments.  All  further  details  would  be  hereafter  pre- 
pared  and  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

lU.  The  candidates  must  be  of  sound  bodily  constitution. 

lY.  The  first  competition  should  be  in  the  following  theoretical  subjects  *. — 

].  Mathematid  (elementeiy  and  higher).  4.  Phjtics. 

8.  Ifechaoica  (UMoretical  and  applied).  &  Chemistry,  including  metallurgy. 

3.  Practieal  plane  and  descriptive  g«oroetry, 
and  mechaaioal  and  free-hand  drawing. 

And  in  the  following  handicrafts : — 

1.  SmithVwork.  3.  Filing  and  Fitting. 

S.  Turning.  4.  Pattem-roaking  and  molding. 

y.  No  candidate  should  obtain  a  scholarship  who  has  not  shown  a  saiiafac- 
tory  knowledge  of  all  the  following  theoretical  subjects: — 

I.  Elementary  mathematics.  3.  Practical  plane  and  descriptive  geometry 

3.  Elementary  mechanics.  and  free-hand  drawing. 

with  the  power  to  use  one  or  more  of  the  following  classes  of  tools : — 

c  The  axe.  d.  The  file. 

h.  The  saw  and  plane.  e.  The  forge, 

c  The  hammer  and  chiseL 

I  propose  that  the  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  the  theoretical 
snhjects  and  those  obtainable  by  the  most  skilled  workman  should  be  equal. 

Vr.  My  object  in  devising  the  foregoing  scheme  has  been,  while  requiring  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  a  few  simple  tools  as  a  sine  qua  notiy  to  render  the 
competition  accessible  on  fairly  equal  terms  to  the  student  who  combines  some 
pfaclioe  with  his  theory,  and  to  the  artisan  who  combines  some  theoretical 
knowledge  with  perfection  of  workmanship. 

Preparatory  Exhibitiona  of  2bl  for  the  Tear  1868. 

TIL  Aa  the  scholarships  scheme  can  only  come  into  full  operation  by  de- 
grees^ I  propose  from  the  fund  ultimately  available  for  the  scheme  at  once  to 
create  sixty  exhibitions  or  premiums,  of  the  value  of  25/.  each,  tenable  until 
April,  1869,  and  to  pUice  them  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  following  educational  institutions  and  towns,  in  order  that  they  mav 
award  them  to  youths  under  22  years  of  age,  who  may  thus  be  aided  to  quali^ 
themselves,  and  must  compete  for  the  scholarships  of  lOOZ.  in  May,  1869. 

vnL— 

8  Exhibitions  to  Owens  College,  and  2  to  the  3  University  of  Oxford. 

Grammar  School,  Manchester,  the  seat  of  3  University  of  Cambridge, 

my  workshop*.  3  University  of  London. 

And  one  to  each  of  the  following  universities,  colleges,  and  public  schools: — 

University  of  Durham.  Westminster. 

University  of  Dublin.  Winchester. 

University  of  Edinburgh.  Bt.  Paurs,  London. 

Watt  Institation,  Edinburgh.  Merchant  Tailors*. 

Uaivernty  of  Glasgow.  Christ's  llosoital. 

Andetsonian  Institution,  Glasgow.  City  of  Lonaon. 

University  of  St.  Andrew's.  Shrewsbory. 

Univenity  of  Aberdeen.  Marlboroo^. 

To  eaeb  of  the  aueen's  CoUegas  at  BeUaat,  Chehenharo. 

Cork,  Galway,  Ireland.  Chester. 

King's  College,  London.  CHflon. 

UnHrenity  CS>ilege,  LoodoD.  Brighton. 

£t«ia.  Liverpool. 
Harrow. 

Rugby.  '    S  to  the  College  of  Precepton. 

Charter  Hoose.  3  to  the  Science  and  Art  DepartmeoC. 

I  propose  that  the  following  exhibitions  shall  be  given  to  artisans  only : — 

3  to  the  Sooiety  of  ArU. 
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Also  one  for  artisans  to  each  of  the  foUowing  towns:— 

Birtningham.  Swnosea  and  Cardiff.  Leedt.  SbaflMd. 

Bristol.  HaUfax  or  HaddenOeld.  Nortteniilon. 

And  if  there  be  any  of  the  abore  unapplied,  they  may  be  given  by  the  Sei« 
ence  and  Art  Department  to  any  other  scholastic  institution  which  makes  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  affording  instruction  in  mathematics  and  mechanlo% 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

IX.  I  would  point  out  that  the  exhibitions  to  artisans  may  perhaps  be  in- 
creased to  60^  for  the  year,  by  connecting  them  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  under  the  Minute  of  the  2l8t  December,  1867. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  Select  CommiUee  on  SctenUfic 
Education^  May  T,  1868,  in  explanation  of  paragraphs  6  and  6  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  above  Memorandum,  Mr.  Whitworth  remarked : — 

I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  youths  to  learn  the  use  of  the  simple 
tools,  such  as  the  axe,  saw,  plane,  hammer,  chisel,  file,  and  forge,  and  that  they 
can  hardly  begin  the  practice  too  young — at  school,  in  the  shop,  or  whereter 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  To  illustrate : — ^I  sliould  propose  leanuQg 
the  use  of  the  knife :  and  I  would  give  notice  that  there  would  be  competition 
for  a  half-dozen  boys  in  the  use  of  this  implement  in  making  square  or  cylin- 
drical pieces  of  wood,  of  which  I  would  have  a  carpenter  prepare  4  half-dozen 
specimens  of  white  deal  After  several  trials,  once  a  week,  on  this  material,  I 
would  have  a  second  competition,  on  blocks  of  red  deal ;  and  tlien  a  third,  on 
beech,  or  ash,  or  oak.  The  successive  trials  would  illustrate  the  different  na- 
tures of  woods,  and  of  adapting  the  edge  of  the  knife  to  the  kind  of  wood.  In 
successive  trials  the  boys  snould  make  a  square  piece  of  wood  round,  or  octag- 
onal, or  hexagonal.  So  to  learn  tlie  use  of  the  hammer  and  tlie  anvil,  the  bojF 
should  be  furnished  with  a  piece  of  lead  (with  tin  in  it  to  make  it  hard)  and  be 
asked  to  square  it  and  otherwise  modify  its  shape  under  the  hammer,  and  otbef 
tools.  The  boys  could  get  the  instruction  when  they  pleased,  but  the  school- 
teacher should  from  time  to  time  encourage  and  ascertain  the  mechanksal  1^ 
itude  of  his  scholars — and  the  results  of  the  use  of  the  hand  as  wdL  at  the  bram 

To  questions  respecting  the  kind  and  value  of  scientific  instruction  to  en- 
gineers and  foremen  of  works,  Mr.  Whitworth  repUod  in  substance  as  follows: 

In  the  higher  elementary  schools  and  colleges,  besides  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics and  mechanical  drawing,  mechanical  engineering  and  the  construction 
of  machinery  should  be  taught,  with  the  aid  of  models  of  different  kinds.  This 
instruction,  even  when  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  practical  kind,  will  not 
supersede  the  training  of  the  workshop.  To  meet  the  sliarp  competition  of 
free  trade,  and  of  the  intelligent  and  skilled  labor  of  the  Continent,  our  foremen, 
engineers  and  artisans  must  be  well  informed  of  the  objects  of  the  manuflicture 
and  work  they  have  in  band,  and  of  the  most  simple  and  economical  ways  of 
doing  it,  which  will  be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
{M'inciples  of  science,  and  which  they  must  understand  and  intelligently  follow. 

In  awarding  scholarships  under  my  scheme,  my  desire  is  to  give  to  prb^- 
ciency  in  practical  work  the  same  number  of  marks  (say  500)  as  to  theoretiod 
knowledge.  To  those  who  attain  the  highest  proficiency  in  a  given  number  of 
branches  at  the  end  of  three- years,  I  submit  that  honors  in  the  nature  of  aca- 
demic degrees,  as  incentive  to  exertion,  and  marking  the  estimation  of  such 
proficiency  by  some  recognized  public  authority,  should  be  given.  To  secure 
the  right  kind  of  teaching,  in  the  line  of  studies  included  in.  my  Memorandum, 
a  sufficient  number  of  Professors  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics  should  be  called 
into  existence  by  endowment,  government  grants,  and  the  payments  of  fees. 

Practical  skill  as  mechanicians,  delicacy  of  perception,  and  manual  dexterity, 
to  be  thoroughly  attained,  must  be  begun  early ;  hence  the  necessity  of  adapt- 
ing the  time  and  kind  of  theoretical  instruction  in  science,  so  as  not  to  obstruct, 
bni  rather  encourage  the  early  use  of  the  simplest  instruments  specified. 

The  existence  of  Trade  Museums  in  manufacturing  centres,  showing  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  machinery  and  fabrics,  wonld  stimulate  invention  and 
educate  the  taste  of  workmen  and  the  community;  and  the  locality  and  the 
government  should  combine  in  their  establishment,  extension,  and  support 
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OPERATIONS  OF  DEPARTMENT  IN  1800. 

We  glean  from  the  Seventeenth  Report  the  following  Bummary  of  tlie  oper»- 
tkna  and  results  of  ihe  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  year  1809. 

L     AD)  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  80IENCI. 

&  Elementary  Science. — Counting  as  a  school  every  institution  in  which  id- 
entific  instruction  is  given,  the  number  has  increased  from  ^00  in  1868,  to  516, 
with  21,500  pupils,  of  whom  13,234  offered  themselves  for  examination.  Since 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  Science  Schools  have  increased  to  810,  with  29,956 
8tudent&  The  number  of  teachers  who  were  paid  on  the  results  of  these  ex- 
aaainations  was  486,  the  average  amount  of  352.  per  teaclicr.  Prizes  and  medjtls 
to  the  value  of  711/.  were  awarded  to  the  pupils.  Local  exhibitions  and  Kle- 
nentary  School  and  Science  schoh&rshipa,  towards  each  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment  contributes  252.,  are  now  in  operation,  and  poor  and  competent  students 
are  thus  enabled  to  continue  at  school  Officers  of  Boyal  Engineers  are  now 
employed  on  the  examinations  and  inspection,  without  additional  charge  to  the 
D^MUtment  An  increased  number  of  students  (253)  from  the  country  at- 
tended the  special  courses  of  lectures  in  the  London  School  of  llines. 

b.  Advanced  Scientific  Instruction. — The  attendance  on  the  regular  and  even- 
ing courses  of  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines  has  been  as  follows : — 17  on  the  t-ntiro 
ODorse,  and  from  6  to  36  on  each  of  the  special  subjects  of  chemistry,  natural  hin- 
toiy,  physics,  geology,  kc ;  600  on  the  lectures  to  working  men ;  237  on  ttio 
evening  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  180  on  the  evening  course  on  physics,  de- 
signed particularly  lor  teachers.  The  students'  laboratory  of  tlie  Boyal  CoUege 
of  Chemittry  has  been  crowded,  and  the  total  attendance  has  been  136.  The 
MeiaUmrfical  LdborcUory  in  connection  with  the  ICuseom  of  Practical  Geology 
was  attended  by  35  students. 

The  Boyal  ChOege  of  Science  for  Ireland  is  now  in  operation  on  a  three  je§nf 
course,  which  includes  14  subjects^  and  included  m  1869,  1,125  lecturet.  Tho 
museum  of  the  Ck)llege  has  been  visited  by  6,901  persons.  Tlie  Kventug  P'ip- 
ular  Lectures,  at  a  fee  of  Sd.  for  each  course,  were  attend<;d  by  969  penioofL 
The  laboratory  demonstrations^  intended  lor  artisans  employed  in  tiie  day,  were 
attended  by  36  students. 

The  Boyal  School  of  Kaval  Architecture  and  Marine  Ewjine^tring  at  South 
Kensington  was  attended  by  40  students^  30  of  wliom  were  seat  by  the  Admi- 
ralty,  and  10  were  private  students. 

IL     AID  nr  ELEXESTAKT  DB4WT90. 

The  KaUonal  Art  Training  School  at  South  KifUtlutcUm  has  been  atteudt^  liy 
895  students  (531  males  and  364  females) ;  of  Mt^tt,  34  were  mainUiiMrd  ts 
masters  of  Schools  of  Art ;  26  were  national  scholars  who  were  in  rrrotript  of 
allowances  to  enable  them  to  become  destgners,  or  art- workmen.  Th*;  UM\ 
sum  realized  from  fees  was  $6,000. 

Government  Schools  of  Art  exmt  in  107  localities,  attendtd  iu  1^;9  by  VJ.hU 
students;  S5  of  these  sdioc^  availed  ibemeelves  of  the  prWiit^.  fjf  kMnrf/wifHf 
drawings  fer  use  as  examples,  and  24,  books  from  the  Sc/utii  Kt^uv^itii^ju  lii/rHry. 

XaUamal  GomptUtion  of  Schools  oT  Art  oooai«t>Ml  in  1869  of  :(^2  Miudks  fum 
the  aotique,  359  desigoi^  aod  432  studies  ia  liglit  and  sliade,  or  oolor.    Xli# 
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awards  wore  10  gold  medals,  20  silver,  and  50  bronze,  together  with  101 
Queen's  prizes  in  books. 

Night  Classes^  for  instruction  in  drawing  for  artisans,  have  increased  to  249, 
with  an  attendance  of  9,322  persons. 

Of  1,094  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Poor^  examined  in  reference  to  profi- 
ciency, 120,928  children  were  taught  drawing  by  certificated  teachers. 

Out  of  2,101  pupil-teachers  of  40  Training  Schools^  271  obtained  certificates  of 
competency  to  teach  drawing. 

In  1869,  1,301/. -were  granted  on  342  requisitions  for  aid  towards  the  cost  of 
exampleSj  the  local  committee  contributing  a  like  amount 

The  grand  total  of  persons  taught  drawing  through  the  agency  of  the  De- 
partment in  1869  was  157,198,  who  together  paid  in  fees  20,200/.  Payments 
on  results  of  examination  were  paid  on  55,324  of  the  first  grade ;  6,798  of  the 
second ;  2,032  of  the  third  grade ;  640  of  the  third  grade,  on  account  of  ad- 
vanced work ;  5,  of  10/.  each,  for  obtaining  Art-Teacher's  certificate ;  9,  each 
of  5/L,  for  student  prepared  for  National  Scholarship. 

Total  number  of /*n2M  issued,  of  first  grade,  7,361;  of  second,  2,761;  of 
third,  830.     Total,  10,952. 

The  Art  Museum  and  Library  has  been  enriched  in  1868  and  1869  by  gifts 
and  bequests  to  the  value  of  50,O002L 

m.    SOUTH  KEKSINQTON  MUSEUIC. 

The  decorations  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Naval 
Architecture  are  executed  by  Art-students,  working  under  the  directions  of  the 
artists  who  fiimish  the  designs.  The  method  of  warming,  lighting,  and  veoU- 
lating  has  been  found  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  Educational  Collection  and  Library  has  been  increased  by  exchange, 
through  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  office.  The  number  of  readers  in  1869  was 
1 1,097.  The  Food  Collection,  Museum  of  Economic  Fish  Culture,  Animal  Products 
Museum,  Museum  of  Construction  and  Building  Materials,  Museum  of  Modem 
War  Materials,  Museum  of  Machinery  and  Models,  and  Naval  Museum,  have  all 
received  accession  of  objects,  and  of  visitors.  The  total  number  of  visitors  was 
1,043,064. 

Branch  Museums  exist  in  different  localities,  supported  or  aided  by  the  State, 
and  are  all  prosperous  and  popular.  Among  them  are :  The  Bethnal  Green 
Museum;  Museum  of  Practical  Oeology  in  Jermyn  Street,  visited  by  47,606  per- 
sons; Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  visited  by  309,278 ;  Natural  His- 
tory Museum  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  visited  by  31,915 ;  Glasnevin  Botan- 
ical Garden,  Dublin,  visited  by  223,536  persons,  of  whom  172,600  were  on 
Sundays;  Library  of  Royal  Dublin  Society,  visited  by  18,375  persons;  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  visited  by  136,052. 

Tlie  Geological  Survey  was  prosecuted  at  an  expense  of  18,791/. ;  the  Mining 
Record  Office  continues  the  exploration  of  the  mining  districts,  Ac. 

The  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  have  been  attended  by  187,800  persons;  the 
Museums  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  have  been  visited  by  1,798,842 
persons,  the  local  Exhibitions  by  338,000,  and  the  Art  and  Educational  Libra- 
ries by  48,244 — ^and  the  total  number  of  individuals  reached  by  the  Department 
is  2,372,000. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  Department  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1869, 
was  220,344/L 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


The  National  Art  Training  School,  when  first  instituted  in 
1837,  as  a  Government  School  of  Design,  occupied  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Somerset  House,  once  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1 852,  when  it  became  a  Training  School  for  Teachers 
in  Art,  accommodations  were  granted  by  the  Queen  in  Marlborough 
House,  which  were  occupied  till  1856,  when  the  school  was  removed 
to  South  Kensington  to  a  temporary  building,  which  was  exchanged 
in  October,  1863,  for  buildings  specially  erected  for  its  accommo- 
dations— fire-proof,  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  admirably 
lighted  by  day  and  night,  and  having  a  distinct  series  of  rooms  for 
male  and  female  students,  with  separate  rooms  in  each  series  for 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  with  a  lecture-room  in  common  for 
the  male  and  female  classes. 

The  following  announcement,  taken  from  the  Art  Directory  is- 
sued by  the  Department  in  1869,  explains  the  objects,  course  of 
iostraction,  and  scheme  of  examination  and  scholarship  of  this 
admirable  institution : — 

1.  The  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington  is  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  Art  Masters  and  Mistresses  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  drawing,  designing,  and  modeling,  to  be 
applied  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

OOUIUnS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

2.  The  course  of  inRtruction  is  as  follows,  although  not  progressive  in  the 
order  in  which  the  stages  are  mentioned : — 

BtBge  1.   Isinear  Drutoing',  hp  aid  of  Jnstrumentt. 

a.  Linear  Geometry. 

f.  Meefamniciil  and  Machine  Drawinf,  and  details  of  Architecture  from  copies. 

c   Linear  Perspective. 
Stage  3.   FVee-kamd  Outiins  Drawing  of  Rigid  Forms  from  example*  or  copies, 

a.  Objects. 

f.  Ornament, 
fitafe  3.    FVee-kamd  Outline  Drawing  from  the  "  round.** 

a.  Models  andK)bjecU. 

h.  Ortiiment, 
BCafe  4.   Shading  from  JUt  examples  or  espies. 

a.  Models  and  Objects. 

h.  Ornament. 
Slafs  5.    Shading  from  the  round  or  solid  forms, 

«.  Modris  and  Objects. 

h.  Ornament. 

c  Time  sketching  and  sketching  from  memory. 
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BUgtt  6.  Drawing  ikt  Human  Figurtt  and  Jinimtd  Arm*,  fnm  eofin. 

«.  In  outline. 

h.  Shaded. 
Btafe  7.  JJrawing  Ftowcr$^  Foliage  and  OhjuU  ofjfatural  HUtory^framJUA  exMOfUs  or  ctfim. 

«.  In  outline.  ^ 

h.  Shaded. 
Stage  8.   Drawing  Ou  Human  Figure,  or  JSnimat  Forme ^  from  ike  ^ round**  or  iMttart. 

a.  In  outline  from  carta, 
fti.  Shaded  (details). 

b\  Siinded  (whole  figures). 

c.  Studies  of  tlie  hunan  %u«  ftom  mide  modeL 

d.  Studies  of  the  human  ^tife,  draped. 

e.  Time  sketching  and  sketching  from  memorj. 
Stage  9.  Anatomical  Studies. 

c  Of  the  human  figure. 

b.  Of  animal  forms, 
e.  Of  either,  modeled. 

Stage  10.  Drawing  Flowere,  Foliage^  Lomdeeecpa  DeUule,  mtd  O^eete  ^  Jfatmred  Hittovf, 
from  nature. 

a.  In  outline. 

b.  Shaded. 

Stage  11.  Painting  Omemtent  from  tike  **Jtat  **  or  eopiae. 

t.  I?  SlS!?*"**"^*  I  •****•'  *"  ^te""^*^**.  tompeim,  or  oO. 
Stage  IS.  Painting  Ornament  from  the  cast,  ire. 

a.  In  monochrome,  either  in  water-color,  oil,  or  tempera, 
flkage  13.  Painting  (general)  from /at  examples  or  cemuts^JUiwore,  etHNifo,  Arc, 

a.  Flowers  or  natural  objects,  in  water-color,  in  oil,  or  in  tempera. 

b.  LAoibeapes. 

Stage  14.  Painting  (general)  direct  from  nature. 

c  FlAwers,  or  stiU-life,  in  water-color,  oU,  or  Cenpeni  witkoutt  baekgrmmit. 

b.  Landscapes. 
Btage  15.  Painting  Oroeps  as  eompoeitionM  ^  color. 

a.  In  water-color,  oil,  or  tempera. 
Stage  16.  Painting  tJke  Human  Figure  or  Awiwstds  in  mamoekrowufirom  otstg» 

a.  In  oil,  water  color,  or  tenipera. 
Stage  17.  Painting  the  Human  tigwre  or  Amimalo  m  oolor, 

a.  From  tJie  flnt,  or  copies. 

b.  From  nature,  ndde  or  draped. 

e.  Time  sketches  nod  composition*. 
Stage  IdT  Modeling  Omamemt, 

a.  Elementary,  from  casts. 

b.  Advanced,  from  casta, 
e.  From  drawings. 

d.  Time  sketches  from  examplea  and  from  nemory. 
Stage  19.  Modeling  the  Human  Figure  or  Jlnimale. 

a.  Elementary,  from  casts  of  hands,  feet,  maaki,  lee. 

b.  Advanced,  from  casts  or  solji)  examplea. 

e.  From  drawings. 

d.  From  nature,  nude  or  draped. 
Stage  30.  Modeling  FYuits,  Flowers,  Fbliage,  and  Objects  ofJiTalural  History,  from  naturo. 
Stage  SI.  Time-sketches  in  Ga§  of  the  Human  Figure,  or  Jinimale,  from  natmre. 
Stage  33.  Elementary  Design. 

a.  Studies  treating  natural  ofajeeta  omametttally. 

b.  Ornamental  arrongement*  to  fill  given  spaces  in  naonoehrMno. 

c.  Ornamental  arrangements  to  fill  given  spaces  in  color. 

d.  Studies  of  luttoric  styles  of  ornament  draMrn  or  modeled. 
Stage  33.  Applied  Datigns,  Technical  or  Miscellaneous  Studies. 

a.  Machine  and  mechanical  dcawiog,  plao-dniwiag,  mapping,  and  rarreyt  done  from  actoal 

measurement. 

b.  Architectural  deslga. 

e.  Surface  design. 
d.  Plastic  design. 

3.  Students  who  have  paid  fees  for  two  consecutive  sessions  are  entitled,  on 
passing  the  whole  of  the  Second  Orade  examinations,  to  an  admiasioii  to  their 
clues  for  one  year,  at  a  remission  of  half  the  usual  fee.  Ther  are  entitled  to  a 
continuance  of  the  same  privilege  for  a  second  year  only,  if  they  have  obtained 
a  "  pass  "  for  merit  of  work,  or  a  prize  or  medal  in  the  annual  National  Com- 
petition. 

Students  who  have  paid  fees  as  above  are  entitled,  on  passing  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations in  any  three,  or  if  females  in  ttvo^  of  the  subjects  of  the  Isi  ceriifieate^ 
to  free  admission,  wliich  will  last  for  one  year,  and  is  renewable  if  the  Ist  cer- 
tificate be  fully  taken  within  that  time.  After  obtaming  the  1st  certificate,  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  be  admitted  free,  provided  a  "pass  "  for  merit  of  work, 
or  a  prize  or  medal  in  the  annual  NationsJ  Competition  be  taken  annually ;  or, 
in  lieu  of  these,  some  more  advanced  studies  A  Drawing  from  the  antique,  or 
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F&inUng.  Stadents  who  bare  obtained  the  Ist  certificate  are  also  eligible  to 
compete  for  weekly  allowaucefl,  according  to  their  progress  in  the  school  and 
the  oertificates  obtained,  of  6«.,  109^  or  IS^.,  in  return  for  which  they  have  to 
perform  certain  duties  as  teachers,  and  must  engage  to  accept  the  situations  to 
which  they  are  recommended. 

A  limited  number  only  of  students  may  compete  with  students  of  Local 
Schools  of  Art  for  maintenance  allowances  of  20«.  or  25^.  weekly.  No  student 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  such  higher  payments  who  has  not  taken  one  Art 
c^tificate,  or  a  Science  certificate  in  Mechanical  Drawing  or  Building  Construc- 
tion. Such  allowances  will  be  granted  for  one  session  only.  They  may  be 
renewed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  according  to  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  student,  and  the  demand  for  certificated  teachers.  No  student 
in  training  will  be  allowed  to  remain  as  such  afler  he  has  obtained  five  certifi- 
cates^ Besides  their  studies  in  the  Training  School,  students  in  training  will  be 
required  to  give  instruction  in  parochial  and  district  schools  as  a  part  of  their 
tminin;if. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Training  Classes  must  be  made  the  first  Sat- 
urday in  February  or  the  first  Saturday  in  September. 

4.  With  a  view  to  assist  female  students  in  obtaining  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  become  Art  teachers,*  admission  to  the  Training  School  for  females  is 
regulated  by  the  rules  stated  above;  they  may  then  receive  an  allowance  of 
fit>m  5«.  to  15«.  a  week,  according  to  vacancies  on  the  list,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  the  3d  Grade.  If 
their  progress  and  premise  justify  it,  they  may  (having  obtamed  the  2d  certifi- 
cate within  the  two  ^-ears)  continue  to  receive  an  allowance  for  another  year, 
while  working  for  the  3d  certificate. 

ART  CERTIFICATES— OBOUPS  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

5.  The  twenty-three  stages  of  instruction  are  divided  into  six  g^ni>s. 
Certificates  of  competency  to  teach  tlie  subjects  included  in  each  group  are 

given  to  candidates  who  pass  the  necessary  examinations. 

These  are  called  Certificates  of  the  3d  Grade. 

The  following  are  the  Groups  which  form  the  subjects  of  Certificates : — 

Group  1. — Elementary  Drawing  and  Coloring,  Stages  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7, 
10,  and  13. 

Group  2. — Patntino,  with  examination  in  Styles  of  Art,  and  in  the  element- 
aiy  principles  of  ornament.  Stages'  11,  12,  14,  15,  and  22. 

Group  3. — The  Figure  Drawn  and  Painted,  with  examination  in  the  his- 
toric styles  of  ornament.  Stages  8,  9,  16,  and  17. 

Group  4. — Modeling  Ornament,  with  examination  in  Styles  of  Art,  and  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  ornament,  Stages  18,  20,  22. 

Group  5. — Modeling  the  Figure,  with  examination  in  the  historic  styles  of 
ornament.  Stages  8,  9,  19,  21. 

Group  6. — Technical  Instruotion. 

examination& 

6.  The  Examinations  of  the  3d  Grade  will  take  place  annually  at  the  offices 
of  the  Department,  South  Kensington,  in  the  month  of  February. 

Candidates  who  are  desirous  of  passing  such  Examinations  must  forward 
their  names,  together  with  all  the  requisite  works,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment, on  the  first  Saturday  in  February.  They  must  state  tlio  Group  or 
Groups  for  which  they  seek  to  obtain  Certificates.  These  works,  if  accepted, 
will  be  retained  by  the  Department:  works  of  unsuccessful  Candidates,  and 
Candidates  not  proposing  to  earn  payments  from  the  State,  will  be  returned. 
They  will  be  informed  whether  their  drawings  have  been  accepted  and  whether 
permission  can  be  g^nted  to  them  to  present  themselves  for  Examination. 

^ III^MI  I  ^^M      ■  I  II  ■     _^ .  _  _      _  ._  _     _ _  ■  -         ■  ^^^^— ^^^■^ 

^SkmU  opportunitie*  ofE»r  for  a  feiDAle  ttoHent  in  training  to  emplof  a  portion  of  her  time  in 
taaebiof,  the  owj  accept  engagementi,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head- master,  and  receive  a 
Tcdocea  allowance,  proportionate  to  the  time  remaining  for  studies  connected  with  her  certificate; 
It  being  oftdervtood  that  the  doration  of  the  allowance*  will  in  no  case  exceed  three  years.  It 
most  be  dntinetljr  andeffetood  that  at  the  termination  of  the  allowance,  the  Department  in  no  degree 
Qodertaiee  to  proride  or  obtaio  enplojinent,  at  teaebers,  for  the  male  or  female  studeoU  so  trained. 
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These  examinations  will  take  place  before  the  Inspector-General  for  Art,  as- 
sisted by  other  Examiners  who  may  be  associated  with  him.  They  will  be 
conducted  partly  by  written  exercises,  and  partly  by  studies  made  in  a  given 
time.  Each  Candidate  may  be  required  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of'  the 
Examiner. 

Traveling  expenses  will  be  allowed  to  candidates  from  provincial  schools 
who  obtain  certificates. 

First  Orovp, 

Candidates  for  Certificates  for  the  First  Group— 

1.  If  they  have  attended  the  Training  School  of  the  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  they  must  have  obtained  a  recommendation  for  admission  to  ex- 
amination from  the  Head-master.  Candidates  fix)m  the  provincial  or  other 
schools  will  be  required  to  execute  an  extra  work  in  the  presence  of  the  Ex- 
aminer. 

2.  They  must  be  prepared  to  instruct  a  class  in  the  presence  of  the  Exam- 
iners, either  in  Free-hand  Drawing;  Geometrical  Drawing,  Perspective  or  Model 
Drawing. 

3.  To  sketch,  in  a  given  time,  a  grou{>  of  Models,  placed  by  the  Exammers 
for  that  purpose. 

4.  To  solve,  in  writing,  questions  on  Geometry,  Perspective,  Orthographic 
Projection  *  and  the  Rudiments  of  Constructive  Architecture.* 

For  the  Fbst  Group  the  following  works  are  necessary,  ten  in  number: — 

Stafe  la.  A  sheet  of  Geometrical  Problems. 
"      \h.  A  sheet  of  Mechanical  Drawings.* 
**     \c,  A  sheet  of  Prospectire  Diagrams. 
**      Id.  K  sheet  of  Architectural  Details.* 
"     3.    An  outline  from  the  Madeleine  Pilaster. 
'*     5a.  A  sheet  of  Drawings  from  Models,  shaded  in  chalk  or  peoefl. 
**     56.  A  sheet  of  Ornament  shaded  from  tha  Caat,  io  chalk. 
"     6.    An  outline  of  the  Figure  from  the  flat. 

"  10.    A  sheet  of  Foliage  drawn  froaa  natura. 

**  13.-   A  sheet  of  Flowers  painted  from  the  flat 

Second  Group, 

For  the  Second  Group  each  Candidate — 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a  Certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  sketch,  in  color,  in  a  given  time,  a  Group  placed  by 
the  Examiners  for  that  purpose — ^using  any  medium  or  vehicle  which  the  Ex- 
aminers may  propose. 

3.  Will  be  required  to  answer  in  writing  a  paper  of  questions  on  Vie  elemeniary 
principles  of  Ornament  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  Ornamentation 
of  the  class  chosen  fm-  illustration  in  the  Drawings  sent  up  in  Stage  22d,f 

4.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  technical  questions  on 
art,  and  on  tlie  general  principles  and  execution  of  the  several  historic  schools ; 
and  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  nomenclature  of  structural  botany.J 

For  the  Second  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  six  in  number: — 

Stage  13  or  14.  A  landscape  in  oil  from  nature,  or  from  some  approved  eiample. 
"      J2.    A  painting  of  ornament  in  monochrome  from  the  cast,  in  oil  or  tempera. 
"      14.    A- study  of  Flowers  painted  from  nature  in  water-color. 
"      15.    A  study  of  a  group  as  a  Composition  of  Color,  in  oil. 
**     i22c.  A  sheet  of  at  least  two  studies  of  Ornamental  arrangements  in  color. 
**     23a.  A  sheet  of  studies  of  some  plant  or  plants  botanically  analysed  with  a  Tiew  to 

ornamental  details. 
**     flQd.  A  set  of  ftudies  exeeuUd  durinjF  tie  period  of  trainings  from  tome  one  elaee  tf 

objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Mueeum^  evfficiemtly  extensive  to  represent  the 

history  of  the  class  selected. 

Third  Group, 

For  the  Tliird  Group  each  Candidate— 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  Certificates  for  the  First  and  Second  Groups. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  anat- 
omy of  the  Human  Figure. 

*  Female  candidates  are  not  examined  in  Mechanical  or  Arehitectaral  Drawing. 
t  Redgrave  an  Design,  and  the  Grammar  of  Oroameot,  bj  Owen  Jones,  may  be  road  for  etfr* 
roentary  iirinci(^les. 
X  Based  on  Lindley's  School  Botaof. 
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3.  To  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  on  the  History  of  Ornament  of  the  various 
periods  and  styles,  and  a  paper  of  questions  on  iiie  elementary  principles  of  Or- 
nament and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  Ornamentation  of  the  class 
chosen  /or  iUustrcUion  in  the  Dravnngs  sent  vp  in  Stage  22(2. 

4.  To  draw  in  a  given  time  the  bones  or  muscles,  within  the  outline  of  an 
antique  figure,  from  memory. 

5.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a  time-study  by  each  candidate. 

%♦  From  Candidates  who  are,  or  have  been,  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  have  been  there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  this  last  exercise 
will  not  be  required. 

For  tiie  Third  Group  the  following  works  are  necessary,  seven  in  number: — 

Sta^  8fr.   An  Antique  Figure  ebaded  from  the  Cast,  in  chalk. 

**      (Se.  A  study  in  Chalk  from  the  Living  Model. 

**      0.    The  bones  and  muscles  placed  within  outlines  of  an  Antique  Fifure. 

**     16.    A  painting  of  the  Hainan  Figure  from  a  picture  in  oil. 

**    17a.  A  iiaintiag  of  the  Nude  or  Draped  Fware  from  the  life,  in  oil. 

"  S2d*  Voried  studies  of  Historic  styles  or  Ornament,  s^ficienUy  eztnuioe  to  represent 
the  history  of  tke  elasoeo  fdeeted,  sketched  fVom  works  in  the  Museum,  the  av- 
thority  in  each  case  being  appended.  If  they  are  from  colored  ornament,  the 
sketebes  are  lo  be  eoloied  also. 

^mrth  Group. 

For  the  Fourth  Group  each  Candidate — 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a  Certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  WiU  he  required  to  answer  in  writing  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  elementary 
principles  of  Ornament  and  on  the  history  and  peculiarities  ofttie  Ornatnentation 
of  the  doss  chosen  for  iUustraiion  in  the  Drawings  sent  up  in  Sta{ie  22d. 

3.  To  sketch  from  memory  Elementary  details  of  Ornament,  and  in  a  given 
time  to  model  a  piece  of  ornament,  in  low  relief^  from  a  print  or  drawing. 

For  the  Fourth  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  five  in  number : — 

Stage  16a.  A  modeled  study  of  Ornament  from  the  Cast 

**      ]8fr.  A  modeled  study  of  Ornament  from  a  Drawing. 

*'     30.    A  modeled  study  of  Flowers  or  Foliage  from  Nature. 

'*     22.    A  modeled  study  of  any  one  of  the  sections  of  this  stage. 

"  22a.  A  sheet  of  studies  of  aorae  plant  or  planta,  botanically  analyzed  with  a  view  to  die- 
play  <hcir  omadiental  details,  drawn  or  modeled. 

**  S2d.  A  get  ofsttidieo  executed  during  tke  period  of  training,  from  some  one  class  of 
Meets  in  the  South  Kemsington  Museum^  suJUiently  extensive  to  represent  the 
htsUry  of  the  eUss  selected. 

Fifth  Group. 

For  the  Fifth  Group  each  Candidate — 

1.  Must  already  have  obtained  a  Certificate  for  the  First  Group. 

2.  Will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  of  questions  on  the  anat- 
omy of  the  Human  Frame. 

3.  To  answer,  in  writing,  a  paper  on  the  History  of  Ornament  of  the  various 
periods  and  styles. 

4.  To  make,  in  a  given  time,  a  sketch  in  low  relief^  from  a  print  or  drawing 
of  an  antique  figure ;  and  to  give  the  anatomical  details  from  memory. 

5.  The  living  model  will  be  posed  for  a  time-study  by  each  Candidate. 

*,*  From  Candidates  who  are,  or  have  been,  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  there  admitted  to  study  from  the  living  model,  this  last  exercise  will  not 
be  required. 

For  the  Fillh  Group  the  following  works  are  required,  six  in  number : — 

Stage  8.     An  Antique  Figure  shaded  from  the  Cast. 

"      9.    An  anatimical  rendering  of  an  Anti<]ue  Fieure,  modeled. 

*'      9ia.  A  drawing  of  the  Skeleton  placed  within  tne  outline  of  an  Antique  Figure. 

"    19.    A  model  of  nn  Antique  Figure  in  the  round,  rendered  in  relief. 

^    do.     A  model  of  the  Human  Figure  from  Nature,  nude  or  draped. 

**  SSU.*  Varied  studies  of  the  relief  ornament  of  Historic  styles  sketched  from  the  ca<(ts, 
carvings,  melal  work,  4tc.,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Department,  with  written  nu- 
thorities  for  each ;  and  sufficiently  extensive  to  represent  the  history  of  the  various 
eUunes  selected. 


*  It  is  intended  by  these  stodies  to  test  the  knowledge  of  ornament  possessed  by  the  eandidnte : 
he  should  therefore  send  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  the  most  characteristic  details  of  the  l>e*t  periods  of 
the  various  styles,  and  riiooM  give  the  source  from  whence  the  examples  nre  derived.  Candidates 
fmm  provincial  schools  roust  use  for  the  same  purpnee  the  works  circulated  by  the  Department, 
nieh  as  Casts,  Electrtitypcs,  FboCofrapfas,  Books,  Priots,  Ifcc. 
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Sixth  Group. 

1.  Certificates  in  the  Sixth  Group  are  granted  on  proof  of  competency  to 
teach  (a)  Domestic  Architectural  Drawing ;  and  (&)  the  special  application  of 
ornament  to  plastic  and  surface  decoration  for  various  fabrics,  munufactures, 
and  architectural  purposes. 

2.  The  Candidate  for  a  Certificate  for  Architectural  Drawing  must  have  al- 
ready passed  in  Group  1 ;  must  send  in  a  tinted  drawing,  from  measurement  of 
some  architectural  subject,  and  a  design  with  plans  and  sections,  for  permission 
to  compete ;  he  will  have  to  answer  a  paper  on  the  details  of  architectural  con- 
struction,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  the  architectural  ornament  of  various 
historic  styles  and  periods;*  and  to  make  a  design  from  specifications  of  some 
architectural  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  Examiner. 

3.  Candidates  for  a  special  Certificate  on  ornament  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  Training  School  must  have  previously  taken  Certificates  for  Groups  1,  2, 
and  3,  or  1,  4,  and  5.  They  will  be  required  to  send  in,  for  permission  to  com- 
pete, two  original  works,  painted  or  modeled,  in  order  to  show  their  technical 
skill  as  well  as  their  power  of  designing;  also  a  monograph,  drawn  up  by  them- 
selves, of  at  least  two  historic  styles,  illustrated  by  sketches  from  works  or 
drawings  in  the  Museum.  They  will  be  examined  by  papers  on'  the  elements, 
history,  and  application  of  ornament,  and  will  be  required  to  design  some  work 
in  the  presence  of  the  Examiners. 

4.  The  character  of  the  Examinations  in  this  Group  for  special  certificates  of 
technical  knowledge,  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  tlie  applications  for 
Examination ;  and  the  conditions  wiU  be  declared  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

5.  A  limited  number  of  students  from  the  local  Art  Schools,  who  are,  or  in- 
tend to  become,  designers  for  manufactures,  or  art  workmen,  will  be  appointed 
to  National  Scholarships  in  the  National  Art  Training  School,  with  weekly 
allowances  for  maintenance  of  205.,  which  may  be  increased  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  if  the  studies  submitted  are  approved.  The  duties  of  such  students 
will  be  defined  by  the  Inspector-General  for  Art,  but  the  students  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Head-master.  Appointments  to  National  Scholarships  will  be 
for  one  year  only,  but  in  special  cases  of  great  proficiency  they  may  be  renewed 
for  a  second  year. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  drawings,  designs,  or  other  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's ability,  must  be  made  on  the  first  Saturdays  in  February  and  September. 

Staff  of  Inspection  and  Instruction. 

Head  Master— JLieh^rd  Burohett. 

Deputy  Head  Master — R.  W.  Herman. 

Mechanical  and  Jlrehiteetural  Drawing — H.  B.  Hagreeo. 

Oeometry  and  Perspective — E.  8.  Burchctt. 

Paintin/f,  Free-hand  Drawing  of  Ornament^  irc.^  the  Figure  and  AnaUmv  and  OmttmenUU 

Design— R.  Burchelt ;   R.  W.  Herman  ;  W.  Denby ;  R.  Collinson  ;  (J.  P.  Slocombe. 
Modeiing—F.  M.  Miller. 

lAidy  Superintendent  of  Fewude  Students— M\n  Trulock. 
Female  Teachers — Mn.  8.  E.  Casablanca  ;  Miu  ChnnnoD. 
Lecturer  on  AnaUmf—^.  Martbatl,  F.R.8.,  F.R.C.8. 

Fses  for  Separate  Class  Instruction, 

Feei  for  separate  classes  in  Drawing,  Paintinf ,  and  Modeling,  as  applied  to  Ornament,  the 
Figure,  Landscape. 
For  sessions  of  5  months — 5  whole  dajs,  including  erenings SI. 

X        »i    g    it       tt    il      tt        tl  t«  At 

t<        II    2    t<       U  tt  U  II  •«  .  •  .  •  .      . 

"  **      5      '*         3      '*        "  *'  **  . .'.  4/. 

•«  II      3      «i         (I      II        II  II  It  *  * " '     .  3/ 

•<  t<       2       ti  a       II         (I  II  *i  ... 

"  "      5      '*       half-day,  morning  or  afternoon, 4/. 

"  •'      3      *•  ••  «4        tl        t.  ....     3/ 

**  II        2        tl  II  U  K  It  .  *  .2/ 

Evening  Class — Male  school — 3  evenings  per  week, 21. 

*'  "        Artisan  clas»— 3      ••  "  10*. 

*•  "        Female  school— 3   •♦  "  1/. 

Class  for  School-teachers— 3  evenings — sewions  5  months, 5«. 

Morning  clars  for  Practical  Geometry,  and  Drawing  from  Models-42  sessions  of  3 

months  each, 1/. 

All  studenU  have  free  access  to  the  Art  Museum,  Art  Library,  and  Art  Lectures. 

*  The  text-booki  are  Fergutson'i  History,  and  Parker's  GloMary,  of  Architecture. 
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qaenoh  the  thirst  for  beer  and  vioioos  excitement  that  tortured  him  of  old.  If  his 
iDtellectaal  capacity  bo  limited  xmd- ordinary ,  he  will  beoome  a  better  oiUzen  and 
happier  man ;  if,  in  his  brain  there  be  dormant  power,  it  may  waken  up  to  make 
him  a  Watt,  a  Stephenson,  or  a  Miller. 

It  is  not  the  ignorant  only  who  may  benefit  in  the  way  jost  indicated.  The  so- 
called  educated  arc  as  likely  to  gain  by  a  visit  to  a  Museum,  where  their  least 
cultivated  faculties,  those  of  observation,  may  be  healthily  stimulated  and  brought 
into  action.  The  great  defect  of  our  systems  of  edocalion  is  the  neglect  of  the 
educating  of  the  observing  powers, — a  very  distinct  matter,  be  it  noted,  from  sci- 
entific or  industrial  instruction.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this,  since  the  confounding 
of  the  two  is  evident  in  many  of  the  documents  that  have  been  published  of  late 
on  these  very  important  subjects.  Many  persons  seem  to  fancy  that  the  elements 
that  should  constitpte  a  sound  and  manly  education  are  antagonistic, — that  the 
cultivation  of  taste  through  purely  literary  studies  and  of  reasoning  through  logic 
and  mathematics,  one  or  both,  is  opposed  to  the  training  in  the  equally  important 
matter  of  observation  through  those  sciences  that  are  descriptive  and  experimental. 
Surely  this  is  an  error ;  partizanship  of  the  one  or  other  method  at  rather  depart- 
ment of  mental  training,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  a  narrow-minded  and 
cramping  view  from  whatsoever  point  it  be  taken.  Equal  development  and 
strengthening  of  all  are  required  for  the  constitution  of  the  complete  mind,  and  it 
is  full  time  that  we  should  begin  to  do  now  what  we  ought  to  have  done  long  ago. 
Through  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  sections  of  natural  history  and  chemistry, — 
the  former  for  ob^rvation  of  forms,  the  'latter  of  phenomena, — )  can  not  but  think 
the  end  in  view  might  be  gained,  even  keeping  out  of  sight  altogether,  if  the 
teacher  holds  it  best  to  do  so,  what  are  called  practical  applications.  For  this 
branch  of  edncaticHi,  museums  are  the  best  text-books ;  but,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  effectively  studied,  require  to  be  explained  by  competent  teachers. 
Herein  at  present  lies  the  main  difficulty  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
-science  of  observation  into  oourses  of  ordinary  education.  A  grade  of  teaohers 
who  should  be  able  and  willing  to  carry  science  into  schools  for  youth  has  hardly 
yet  appeared.  Hitherto  there  have  been  few  opportunities  for  their  normal  in- 
struction. Now,  in  a  great  measure,  this  defect  may  be  considered  as  removed ; 
and  in  the  metropolitan  schools  of  science  and  art  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  there  are  ample  opportunities  afi&rdcd  for  the  acquirement  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  required  direction  by  persons  who  purpose  to  become  educators. 

In  their  educational  aspect,  considered  apart  from  their  educational  applications, 
the  value  of  Museums  must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  perfection  of  their 
arrangement  and  the  leading  ideas  regulating  the  classifkiation  of  their  contents. 
The  educated  youth  ought,  in  a  well-arranged  museum,  to  be  able  to  instruct 
himself  in  the  studies  of  which  its  contents  are  illustrations,  with  facility  and  ad- 
vantage. On  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  institution  Uiere  consequently  fUls  a 
serious  responsibility.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
department  of  science,  antiquities,  or  art  commited  to  their  charge.  They  may 
be  prodigies  of  learning,  and  yet  utterly  unfitted  for  their  posts.  They  must  be 
men  mindful  of  the  main  end  and  purpose  in  view,  and  of  the  best  way  of  com- 
municating knowledge  according  to  its  kind,  not  merely  to  those  who  are  already 
men  of  science,  historians,  or  connoisseurs,  but  equally  to  those  who  as  yet  igno- 
rant desire  to  learn,  or  in  whom  it  is  desirable  that  a  thirst  for  learning  should  be 
incited.  Unfortunately  museums  and  public  collections  of  all  kinds  are  too  often 
regarded  by  their  curators  in  their  scientific  aspect  only, — as  subservient  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  men  of  science  or  learning, 
and  consequently  as  prindpally  intended  for  the  use  of  very  few  persons.  This  is 
not  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  public  money  is  spent  om  museums,  though 
one  of  the  very  highest  of  their  nses,  and  in  the  end  of  national  consequence,  nnoe 
the  surest  measure  of  national  advancement  is  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  pursuits  of  a  high  grade.  One  of  the  signs  of  a  spread  of  sound 
knowledge  and  intellectual  tastes  in  a  country  is  the  abundant  production  of  purely 
monographic  works  by  its  philosophers,  and  the  evidence  of  their  appreciation  by 
the  general  mass  of  readers,  as  indicated  by  the  facility  with  which  they  find 
publishers.     ♦     • 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  can 
instruction  by  roeana  of  lectures  and  public  teaching  be  advantageously  associated 
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with  pvblie  ooUectioiM.  lliere  are  thoee  who  sre  opposed  to  mieh  a  ooano,  hoU- 
iqg  that  mnseiiinB  should  fteiid  on  their  own  eiolorire  meriti,  tod  be  mainly 
plaoes  of  personal  study  and  consultation.  This,  h^nrever,  is  the  contemplaCion 
of  them  under  their  seicntifio  aspect  only ;  and  thoufl^  it  may  fiuriy  be  maintained, 
tiiat  a  great  central  colleetion,  sooh  as  the  British  Musenm,  may  be  rendered  nmst 
nerriocwble  by  this  eoum  of  action,  hoMiM  that  magnificccf  fsfahJislnmBl  as  a 
general  index  lor  soienoe,  and,  as  it  were,  ^nydopsBdia  of  referenoe^— 4  fed  eoa- 
vineed,  after  a  long  and  earnest  ooorideration  of  tne  question  fcr  many  ycam,  that 
mdeai  connected  with  q^stems  of  public  tenehing,  mnseuoos  in  most  instanora  an 
of  little  use  to  the  people.  The  most  uaefnl  museums  are  those  whieb  are  made 
ncflttsory  to  piufeawrial  inttmotion,  and  there  are  many  such  in  the  conntiy^bnt 
afancst  uH  confined  to  purposes  of  prnfrssionsl  education,  and  not  adapted  loir  or 
open  to  the  general  public.  The  museums  of  our  UmYersitaes  and  CollegeB  aM, 
fbr  the  most  part,  utUJMd  in  this  way,  but  the  advantages  derired  from  tbiea 
confined  to  a  very  limited  dass  of  persons.  In  Uiis  Institution,  an 
been  made  to  render  its  contents  subserrient  to  the  cause  of  edncation 
stmction ;  and  the  course  which  is  here  taken  nmy  be  imitated  with 
the  provinces,  where  there  are  not  unfirequently  coOeetions  of  €i.iuiidtiaHi 
turned  to  smaU  account  ftir  the  benefit  of  the  rcaidenti,  a  large  propottion  of 
in  many  instanoes  are  ignorant  of  their  very  existenee.  Tct  it  is  to  the  ^evdy 
ment  of  the  prorincial  museums,  that  I  beUere  we  must  look  in  the  lislnre  fer  tas 
of  inteBectnal  pursuits  throughout  the  land,  and  therefore  I  wtmtmm  to 


to  say  a  lew  words  respecting  what  th^  are  and  what  thi^  AaM  be. 
When  a  naturalist  ooes  fiiom  one  country  into  another,  his  fint  im 


country  into  another,  his  fint  ini|nify  b  for 
hMal  collections.    He  is  anzkmi  to  see  aathentie  and  fal  cabincti  of 
tions  of  the  region  be  is  riating.    He  widies,  moteortr,  if  |i  iiaribi  i ,  to 
apart, — not  mingled  np  widi  general  or  miswilancous  eofcctionsg    an 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  region  they  illniiiBiii 

There  are  local  coDeetiona  ariangcJ  wkh  ikfll  and  jndgnaent  in  sev^nS  ^4  lar 
county  towns,  and  which  at  a  giaime  teO  us  of  the  iMiah£ah«wwiil  and  ae#vilf  4f 
a  few  gnding  and  enlightned  men  of  seiesee.  It  wo^  be  amd^ws  i# 
amples,  and  yet  Ae  princmlfa,  in  cneh  case  dislinrt,  sdepf  >id  k 
of  those  of  Ipswich  sari  Bdfeit  00^  especisBy  to  be  noCieed.  Imik^ 
thanka  to  ^  advice  and  adivily  of  Profaasw  Hendov,  the  spiniaiifaa  4f 
kinds,  whether  antiqaarim^  natoral  history,  or  indnstrial,  an  m  amazed  aa  i» 
convey  distinct  notions  of  ptimiplia,  prsetiee.  or  history.  In  the  PfffosT  Mtmmm 
the  eminent  naluralisis  asd  anttqnarians  who  have  ffven  mtkki'My  fl*  Ifeeir  tMsn 
have  made  its  eunttnii  at  a  glanee  ezpboatory  of  fibe  f^Jhigf,  tr^BUtgr,  l^tany^ 
and  ancient  history  of  ihm  keaity  and  niighfeirin|  pvr/vjmee.  71*  mmmmm  4# 
Mandiester,  i  ork^  oaaraonmap,  and  Ji  eweastis  aB^bt  be  4a^  as  feipbif  ^anS' 
niendabiefikgwke,thnnk»taAearifnw  sndafefcyefAe  siwisf  awn  iitWitlol 
with  thcoi,  or  who  have  taken  an  inmnsi  in  ifeeir  formsCMSL  U  sv  fcasf  us 
however,  that  the  valae  ami  eneeBanre<if  ahnwat  <v<«y  isivikiiTiirf  aHni^nni>  m^uw 
upon  Ae  energy  and  earnesnaeas  of  one,  tw»,<rth»e»inJH-jianfe.sfcwwfe>se  tis<b 

a  pcswB  ef  4senne  antf  4wa^ 

dUHMr  4iiny^  ^ 
iM 
»  b»  srsiiwif  tbne  M  <M>f 

uflhi  iiialiime  saiiianrnrr  iflki  ikj  ntte' itaMJail.     It  m  m 
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■nuJIer ;  and  oot  of  the  natioiuil  storei,  nmnefons  examples. — to  them  almoiC 
worthleM,  bat  to  provincial  eatabliahmenti  highly  Talnable,-— might  be  eontriboled 
with  fittility  and  greatly  to  the  poblio  benefit. 

It  ie  in  this  way,  Tic,  by  the  contribution  of  andieiitioatdl  and  instmotiye  speei- 
msns,  that  the  mnseuns  supported  by  the  State  can  most  legitimately  assist  these 
established  from  local  resouroes  in  the  prorinoes ;  the  soientific  arrangemenli  ef 
the  hotter  might  also  be  facilitated  through  the  aid  of  the  officers  attad^d  to  Gt>T- 
emment  institutions.  Money  grants  would  do  in  many  cases,  more  harm  tiiaii 
good,  destmctiye  as  they  are  of  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  apt  to  induce  a  loese 
nesa  of  expenditure  and  habits  of  extravagance. 

At  the  same  time,  every  shilling  granted  judieioasly  by  the  State  for  put  poses 
of  education  and  instruction,  for  the  promotion  of  schools,  libraries,  and  museums, 
b  a  seed  that  will  in  the  end  generate  a  rich  crop  of  good  oitixens.  Out  of  sound 
knowledge  spring  charity,  loyalty,  and  patriotism ,-T-tbe  love  of  our  neighbors,  the 
love  of  just  autboritf ,  and  the  love  of  our  country  ^s  good.  In  proportion  as  these 
virtues  flourish,  the  weeds  of  idleness,  viciousnesB,  and  crime  perish.  Out  of 
sound  knowledge  will  arise  in  time  civilization  and  peace.  At  present  it  is  fioHy 
and  self-conceit  in  nations  to  claim  to  be  civilized,  otherwise  than  as  contrasted 
with  savage  barbarity.  The  admiration  of  physical  prowess,  the  honoring  of  tinsel 
and  pomp,  the  glorification  of  martial  renown,  are  far  too  deeply  inrooted  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  the  most  cultivated  nations  to  permit  of  the  noble  epithet  ^^  civilized," 
being  appended  to  their  names.  The  nobility  of  industry  in  all  its  grades, — first 
soul-work,  the  labor  of  genius, — then  head-work,  the  labor  of  talent, — then  hand- 
work, the  honest  labor  of  the  body  striving  in  the  cause  of  peace, — must  be  hon- 
ored by  state  and  people,  before  either  can  with  truthfulness  daim  to  be  civilised. 
We  are  at  best  as  yet  but  enlightened  barbarians.*  Think  how  all  Europe  and 
half  Asia  have  stood  for  months,*  and  are  even  now  standing,  on  the  verge  of  Ibol 
and  barbarous  war ;  how  Christian  nations  have  girded  on  their  armor,  and,  with 
mutual  distrust  and  well-grounded  suspicion,  have  stood  with  hand  on  sword-hUt 
ready  to  guard  or  to  strike ;  think  of  what  is  worse,  of  the  crime  and  ignoranee 
that  fester  in  the  by-ways  of  Christian  cities,  and  then  boast  of  civilization  if  yoi 
can.  The  arts,  the  sciences,  taste,  literature,  skill,  and  industry  seem  to  have 
thriven  among  us  in  spite  of  ourselves, — to  have  come  among  mankind  like  good 
spirits,  and  by  main  force  to  have  established  themselves  on  earth.  They  stnMgle 
with  us  and  conquer  us  for  our  welfare,  but  are  not  yet  our  rulers.  Sent  nooi 
Heaven,  aided  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many,  they  have  made  firm  their  footing. 
If  the  monarchs  and  presidents  of  the  states  of  the  earth  knew  wherein  the  bcSrt 
interest  of  themselves  and  their  people  lay,  it  is  in  these  intdleotual  invaders  they 
would  confide.  The  cost  of  armanents  and  the  keep  of  criminals  would  cease  in 
time  unprodactively  to  drain  their  treasuries.  But  ambition  and  strife  are  sturdy 
demons  yet,  and  the  educator,  who  dreams  of  their  enchainment,  and  anticipates 
the  speedy  approach  of  a  peaceful  millenium,  has  but  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  -ef  mankind,  and  the  hearts  of  its  governors. 

I  can  not  help  hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  British  town  even 
of  moderate  size  will  bi  able  to  boast  of  possessing  public  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  its  adsHs  as  well  as  its  youthful  and  childish  population, — 
when  it  shall  have  a  weU-organned  museum,  wherein  collections  of  natural  bodfies 
shall  bo  displayed,  not  with  regard  to  show  or  curiosity,  but  according  to  their 
illustration  of  the  analogies  and  affinities  of  organiaed  and  unorganized  objects,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  at  a  glance  learn  something  of  the  laws  of  nature, — wherein 
the  products  of  the  surrounding  district,  animate  and  inanimate,  shall  be  scientifi- 
cally marshaled  and  their  industrial  applioaUoos  carefully  and  suggestively  illus- 
trated,— ^wherein  the  memorials  of  the  neighboring  province  and  the  races  that 
have  peopled  it  shall  be  reverentiy  assembled  anid  learnedly  yet  popularly  ex- 
plained ;  when  each  town  shall  have  a  library  the  property  of  the  public  and  freely 
open  to  the  well-conducted  reader  of  every  class ;  when  its  public  walks  and 
parks,  (too  many  as  yet  existing  only  in  prospect,)  shall  be  made  instructors  in 
botany  and  agriculture ;  when  it  shall  have  a  gallery  of  its  own,  possibly  not 
boasting  of  the  most  famous  pictares  or  statues,  but  nevertheless  riiowing  good 
examples  of  sound  art,  examples  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  design,  and,  above 
all,  the  best  specimens  to  be  procured  of  works  of  genius  by  its  own  natives  who 

• 

*  Tbls  was  written  in  1869-4,  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian,  French  end  Eoftteh  War. 
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hK9%  dewrvedly  riwB  to  ftme.  When  that  good  time  comes,  trne-heflrted  oiti- 
aem  wiU  deeocste  their  itMets  and  ■qoarca  with  itataea  and  memoriida  of  the 
and  worthy  men  and  women  who  hare  adorned  their  province,  not  merely 
Ipi,  atateamen,  or  warriors,  bat  of  philosophers,  poets,  men  of  science,  physi- 
philantbropiata,  and  great  workmen.  How  often  in  traveling  through  oar 
hwtiftil  ooantry  do  w^  not  foel  ashamed  of  its  towns  and  cities,  when  ws  seek 
Sat  their  ornaments  and  the  reoorda  of  their  true  glories  and  find  none  ?  How 
m§^  m  the  comparison  that  forces  itself  opon  our  minds  between  the  conduct  of 
ov  ooontrymen  in  this  respect  and  that  of  the  citizens  of  continental  towns  f  A 
trarder  need  not  go  fiur  throogh  the  streets  of  most  foreign  cities  without  seeing 
statncB  or  trophies  of  honor,  serving  at  cnce  as  decorations  and  as  grateful  records 
of  the  illuBtrioas  men  they  have  produced, — reminding  the  old  of  a  glorious  past, 
and  inciting  by  example  the  young  to  add  to  the  dune  of  their  native  soil. 

.8ince  the  delivery  of  the  Lecture  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken,  the  English  GoYemmeDt  ha?e  enlarged  and  systemised  its 
appropriations  in  behalf  of  Musenms  of  Nataral  History,  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions  and  Instruction.  In  1855-56,  the  expenditures  by 
the  "Department  of  Science  and  Art,"  under  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  amounted  to  £81,384,  or  about  1450,000. 
The  Third  Report  of  this  Department,  a  volume  of  over  300  pages, 
made  to  and  published  by  Parliament,  in  1856,  gives  in  detail  the 
operations  for  the  year  l£r55.    The  following  summary  gives,  in  a 

condensed  form,  the  results : 

The  Musenms  and  Libraries  of  the  Department  continue  to  be  in  an  effective 
slate,  and  have  been  visited  by  above  331 ,000  persons,  bein|f  an  increase  of  fiily- 
mx  per  cent,  above  the  numbers  of  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  new  Circulating  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  which  has  been  visiteid  by 
55,701  persoua  in  the  provinces,  and  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  new 
arnDigements  made  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Edinbnrig,  resulting  in  an  increaae  of  the  visitors  from  the  old  average  of 
800  to  above  100,000. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  in  Dublin  have  been  visited  by  above  30,000  persons, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens  by  138,000. 

Hie  Exhibitions  of  the  Department  have  been  attended  by  72,000  persons. 

Hie  Geological  Surveys  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Mining  Record 
OflBoe,  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  increased  activity. 

The  Schools  of  Art,  including  the  Training  School  in  London,  have  been 
attended  by  nearly  12,000  pupils. 

The  number  of  children  taught  drawing  hi  public  schools,  through  the  agency 
cf  tlie  masters  of  Art  Schools,  amounta  to  18,988 ;  but  although  this  is  an  increase 
cf  eighty  per  oent  above  the  return  for  last  year,  it  is  not  sufiicient  to  meet  the 
public  wants,  and  new  measures  are  being  devised  to  give  increased  development 
to  slonentary  art  instmction. 

lasttruction  in  art  baa  been  given  to  2,181  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  the 
resoHs  of  Uieir  ezaminations  have  been  more  satisliBctory  than  in  preceding  years. 

The  Schools  of  Science,  which  have  this  year  increased  considerablv  in  number, 
the  Working  Men's  Lectures  in  London,  and  provincial  lectures  in  Ireland,  have 
been  attended  by  10,000  persons. 

Means  of  illustrating  the  courses  of  instmction  by  the  diflfhsion  of  examples  have 
bean  taken  advantage  of  by  192  schoola,  at  a  oost  to  the  schools  of  £1 ,510. 
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SxpemUiurea  and  OperaUona  m  1869. 
In  1869,  the  sam  of  10,693{.  was  expended  on  the  Geologioal  Knaeiim, 
and  School  of  Minee,  beaidea  a  mnch  larger  sum  on  the  Geological  Sorvej,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  L  Murchiaon.  The  mape  and  sections  are  pab- 
lished  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  completed.  The  Natural  Histoiy  braacli  is 
conducted  by  Prof.  Huxley,  and  that  of  Palaeontology  by  Mr.  Btheridge.  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  keeper  of  the  Mining  Record  Office,  has  added  310  plans  of  new  snr- 
\ey%  of  the  coal  fields  and  mineral  districts,  and  sectioiia  of  mines^  and  placed 
the  mineral  statistics  in  the  most  reliable  conditioii. 

BOTAL  BCBOOL  OF  HINIS. 

Although  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  Department, 
this  School  is  still  administered  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. In  1868-69,  there  were  17  students  (including  12  royal  exhibitionersX 
and  93  different  students  in  attendance  on  the  special  courses,  viz. :  30  in  diem- 
istry;  11  in  natural  history;  14  in  physics;  17  in  geology;  6  in  mining;  4  in 
mineralogy;  4  in  metallurgy;  7  in  applied  mechanics;  1  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing. Besides  the  regular  lectures,  four  special  courses  were  dehvered  to  work- 
ing men,  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  average  attendance  of  600  artisans ;  and 
two  evening  courses,  one  in  chemistry  and  a  second  in  phyeics,  were  delivered 
to  school  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  237  on  the  former,  and  of  180  on  the 
latter.  This  Central  School  should  have  feeders  in  the  various  mining  dis- 
tricts, where  some  familiarity  with  mining  operations  can  be  had,  and  the  want 
of  higher  scientific  instruction  be  brought  home  to  the  fUture  engineers  a&d  liwe- 
men. 

METALLURGIOAL  LABORATOBT. 

In  1868-9,  thirty-five  students  in  all,  14  in  the  spring  term,  9  in  the  summer, 
and  12  in  the  winter,  attended  the  laboratory  practice  in  metallurgy,  under  Dr. 
Percy. 

MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GBOLOGT 

The  Museum  was  visited  in  1869  by  47,506  persons,  of  which  number,  26,871 
were  by  day  and  20,635  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  while  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  its  collections,  and 
the  reputation  of  its  professors,  oomplains  that  "  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is 
sadly  narrowed  by  the  &cts  that  it  has  neither  the  advantage  of  provindal 
technic  schools,  which  lead  to  it ;  of  coordinate  institutions  that  educate  anal- 
ogous professions  alongside  of  it ;  nor  any  thing  above  to  which  it  leads  up.  It 
is  a  "  lone  school,  of  the  advantages  of  which  our  millions  of  technical  folks  can 
not  possibly  avail  themselves,  save  by  a  passing  visit,  or  a  rare  hoUday,  or  a 
rarer  attendance  on  a  lecture.  With  its  valuable  eoHections,  it  may  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  better-endowed  organisation — the  favorite  resort 
of  working  men,  filled  day  and  night  with  enthnsiastio  students,  Beak)us, 
industrious,  and  ambitions." 

The  laboratories,  collections,  and  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry,  and  Greological  Survey,  properly  supplemented,  would  make 
a  Central  School  of  Science,  with  applications  to  construction,  engineerings  and 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  worthy  of  the  nation. 
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BOTAL  OOLIiEQB  07  0HS1U8TBT. 

The  Bojal  College  of  Chemistry  was  established  by  a  Stock  Company  in  1845 
to  pfOYide  facility  for  systematic  laboratory  practice  iu  chemistry,  in  reference 
to  the  demands  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  f\inds  to  provide  a 
buUding  and  equipment  were  raised  by  subscription  to  memberships,  which 
conferred  some  privileges  assignable  in  the  lectures,  and  manipulations  of  the 
laboratory.  The  iustitution  was  managed  by  a  Council,  and  an  Executive  Com* 
mittee. 

The  first  Professor  was  Dr.  Michael  Hofmann,  an  eminent  pupil  of  Baron 
Uebig,  at  Oiessen,  whose  experience  and  reputation  has  led  to  his  l^iog  re* 
dalled  to  Prussia,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  two  great  Laboratories 
built  by  the  government  for  the  UniverBities  of  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  for  original 
research,  and  the  highest  practical  teaching,  at  an  expense  for  the  two  of  near 
one  million  of  dollars. 

The  first  temporary  laboratories  were  erected  in  George  Street,  Ifanover 
Square,  where  the  Practical  School  of  Chemistry  was  opened  in  October,  1845. 
Permanent  quarters  were  provided  in  a  new  structure  erected  on  Hanover 
Square,  the  first  stone  for  which  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  June  16,  1 840,  and 
better  fiicilities  for  laboratory  practice  were  provided  tlian  at  that  time  existed 
in  Great  Britain.  With  the  aid  of  the  Rc^al  Society,  in  1850  and  1851,  Dr. 
Hofinann  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  on  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  with 
Prof  Graham,  of  University  College  and  of  Prof  Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Professors  Millar  and  Redwood,  he  carried  on  mvestigations  of  various  kinds  at 
the  request  of  the  Government,  besides  lecturing  from  1847  to  1853,  three  times 
a  week. 

In  1853,  the  building,  fumao^  and  other  fixtures,  were  transferred  U>  tlio 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  incorporated  into  its  scheme  of  o^K^rations ; 
but  it  seems  practically  to  have  been  administered  as  an  integral  p^^rtion  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  the  annual  notice  of  its  work  for  1869  is  included  fn  ttie 
report  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Creological  Survey,  to  whi^.'h  botli  insti- 
tutions b^ong. 

In  1869,  there  were  136  students  in  attendance  on  the  regular  courses  of  lec- 
tures, enjoying  opportunities  of  manipulations  and  analysis  in  tlie  Students' 
Laboratory,  and  the  Laboratory  of  Besearch ;  in  which  together  there  is  vxfjm- 
modation  for  only  48  pupils  at  the  same  time. 

The  chief -profeasor,  Dr.  Fmnkland,  who  siKsceeded  Dr.  Ifofiuauu,  is  allowed 
two  assistants  in  the  laboratory  work,  and  is  much  employed  iu  maki/ig  iiives- 
tigations  and  analyses  lor  different  departments  of  tlie  govemcoent.  lie  deliv- 
ered in  1869  a  course  of  lectures,  with  illustrations  in  the  lalx^ratory,  on  ieacb- 
mg  chemistry  to  a  class  of  26  scieooe  teachers. 

All  students  but  the  Boyal  ExhibitioDerB  pay  an  annual  fee  of  tU.  The  en- 
tire cost  for  one  year  of  laboratory  praetioe  and  the  lectures  is  42/, 

Many  improvements  in  manufacturing  prooe^^ses,  in  which  chemistry  is  in- 
volved, hare  already  been  made  by  men  trainfed  m  stud^^ts  in  this  (aAI^*s; 
and  any  stodeot  bokiiog  its  first  dam  certificate  of  proftcifr'ucy  oomioai>ds  r^^y 
employment  in  certain  eatabtishmenta. 

Ttie  Director  (Dr.  Frankland)  asks  for  larger  and  better  *orjoinmodations  to 
meet  the  increadng  demand  and  put  the  laboratories  on  a  footing  with  those  U 
Ouinbe,  Zxukh,  and  Berlin. 
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Owens  College,  in  MaDcbester,  was  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John 
Owens,  a  merchant  of  Manchester,  who,  dying  in  1846,  bequeathed  the  laiger 
part  of  his  property,  amounting  to  nearly  100,000^,  to  "trustees,  to  found  an 
institution  for  providing  or  aiding  the  means  of  instructing  or  improving  yotmg 
persons  of  the  male  sex  (and  being  of  an  age  of  not  less  than  14  years)  in  sach 
branches  of  learning  and  science  as  were  then,  and  might  be  thereafter  usually 
taught  in  the  English  Universities."  In  addition  to  this  bequest,  which  yields 
an  income  of  3,000^  a  year,  the  trustees  have  received  in  benefactions  of  va- 
rious kinds  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  which  has  been  applied  to  pcholarships,  and  to 
a  chemical  laboratory.  The  fees  received  fVom  students  amount  to  about  2,0001 
a  year,  making  a  total  income  of  6,000Z.  in  1867. 

The  College  was  organized  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1851,  the  chemk»l 
department  being  the  most  important,  in  reference  to  Manchester  being  the 
center  of  the  lai*gest  manufactures  in  which  chemistry  plays  an  important  part, 
in  the  kingdom.  To  encourage  the  study  of  chemistry  in  its  highest  branches 
and  applications,  several  scholarships,  (named  after  tlie  eminent  chemist,  Dr. 
Dalton,)  to  the  value  of  60/.  a  year,  have  been  instituted.  These  scholarships 
are  tenable  two  years,  and  the  main  condition  upon  which  success  in  the  ex- 
amination rests,  is  the  evidence  of  successful  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
This  scholarship  was  instituted  in.  1851,  and  since  then  (to  1869)  it  has  been 
taken  9  times.  The  successful  students  at  once  find  employment  in  the  large 
works,  or  as  teachers  of  science  in  other  institutions.  There  is  another  schol- 
arship, founded  by  Mrs.  E.  Shuttleworth,  with  the  sum  of  1,250/.,  to  promote 
the  study  of  political  economy.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  given  to  the  college  seven 
exhibitions  of  25/.  each  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  candidates  for  the  ex- 
ammation  for  his  scholarships  in  mechanical  engineering  of  the  value  of  100/. 
each.  A  fund  of  10,000/.  has  been  raised  among  the  engineers  of  Manchester, 
to  found  the  department  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  sum  of 
100,000/L  has  been  recently  raised  for  a  general  fund  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  increase  the  facilities  of  scientific  and  literary  instruction. 

The  attendance  on  the  College  in  1868  was  about  500,  distributed  Into  day 
and  evening  classes — the  former  amounting  to  170.  These  classes  are  arranged 
under  the  Art  Course,  comprising  the  usual  secondary  studies  of  a  classical 
school,  but  including  chemistry  and  French  or  German ;  or  under  the  Science 
Course,  which  fits  students  for  matriculation  at  the  University  of  London  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  and  for  the  final  degree,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Although  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Trustees  to  develop  fully  the  scientific  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  they  aim  also  to  place  the  literary  section  on  a  broad  and 
substantial  basis,  by  having  one  or  more  professorships  in  each  leading  branch 
of  knowledge — expecting  to  find  among  the  people  of  Manchester  the  same  en- 
lightened appreciation  of  the  value  of  literature  and  science  which  has  prompted 
the  people  of  Glasgow  to  raise  the  sum  of  near  $2,000,000  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  facilities  of  higher  learning  in  their  ancient  University. 

There  are  now  professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  En- 
glish Language  and  Literature,  French  and  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Drawing,  with  the  speedy  prospect 
of  a  chair  of  applied  Geology  and  Mining,  and  of  Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 
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KtOLAND  iNSTITtTTS  AT  BiBMIKaHAlC. 

The  Midland  InsUtute  at  Binningfaam  was  established  in  18^  and  its  fiwmal 
opening  was  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  attendancCi  and  an  addre« 
of  Prince  Albert,  and  of  Lord  Calthorpe,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  in 
whidi  the  great  principles  of  industrial  instruction  were  admirably  aet  forth. 

Lord  Calthorpe,  the  President  of  the  Instltate,  in  hit  addreta  in  behalf  of 
the  Council,  to  Prince  Albert,  remarked  that  the  enterprise  was  one  of  the 
results  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  had  shown  that  to 
meet  the  sharp  competition  of  French  and  other  continental  workshops  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  English  manufacturer  and  workman  mnst 
haTe  a  higher  scientific  and  artistic  training  than  was  provided  in  existing 
institutions  of  education. 

**  In  the  design  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  the  general 
feamres  of  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  are  combined  with  those  of 
a  school  of  industrial  science. 

In  the  former  department  prorision  will  be  made  for  libraries,  reading" 
rooms,  museums  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  for  coUeetions 
of  fine  art  manu&ctures,  machinery,  and  mining  records,  and  for  leetoxes 
and  discussions  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

The  industrial  department,  which  has  received  the  approval  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Trade  department  of  science  and  art,  has  been  already 
opened  with  considerable  success ;  it  provides  sjrstematie  leetoxes  and  class 
instmctioQ  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
science  which  are  specially  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
operations  of  the  district. 

It  is  also  intended  to  provide  in  the  same  building  improved  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Government  School  of  Ornamental  Art,  which  has  long  been 
established  in  Birmingham  with  the  happiest  success. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  an  institution  destined,  as  we  hope,  to 
advance  not  only  the  material,  but  also  the  moral  welfare  of  this  great  com- 
munity, by  uniting  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  divers  opinioos  in  the  promotion 
of  studies  which  add  dignity  to  daily  labor,  enlarge  the  faculties,  refine  the 
tastes,  and  fill  the  heart  with  nobler  conceptions  of  man's  destiny,  and  of 
God's  all- wise,  all -bounteous  love. 

On  this  commanding  site,  liberally  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  munici- 
pal corporation  of  the  borough,  a  building  is  to  be  erected  in  which  litera- 
ture, science  and  art,  may  be  worthily  enshrined  under  one  roofl* 

In  a  speech  after  the  comer-stone  was  **  well  and  truly  fixed,"  Prince 
Albert  uttered  some  truths  which  American  manufacturers  and  working* 
men  will  do  well  to  heed. 

**  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  set  in  operation 
in  every  workshop,  we  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states :  Either  we 
merely  go  on  to  do  things  just  as  our  fathers  did,  and  for  no  better  reason 
than  because  they  did  them  so ;  or,  trusting  to  some  personal  authority,  we 
adopt  at  random  the  recommendation  of  some  specific,  in  a  speculative 
hope  that  it  may  answer ;  or,  lastly — and  this  is  the  most  favorable  case-^ 
we  ourselves  improve  upon  certain  processes ;  but  this  can  only  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  experience  hardly  earned  and  dearly  bought,  and  which,  afW 
an,  can  only  embrace  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  a  small 
number  of  experiments.  From  none  of  these  causes  can  we  hope  tot  much 
progress ;  for  the  mind,  however  ingenious,  has  no  materials  to  work  with, 
and  remains  in  presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  are  bidd^ti 
from  it.  But  these  laws  of  nature — these  Divine  laws — are  caf#aUe  of  being 
discovered  and  understood,  and  of  being  taught,  and  made  our  own.  This 
is  the  task  of  science;  and,  while  science  discovers  and  teaches  these  laws, 
art  teaches  their  application. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  creative  power  of  genius,  or  to  treat 
shrewd  common  sense  as  worthless  without  knowledge.  But  nobody  will 
tell  Rie  that  the  same  genius  would  not  take  an  incomparably  higher  flight 
if  supplied  with  all  the  means  which  knowledge  can  impart ;  or  that  com- 
mon sense  does  not  become,  in  fiEu:t,  only  truly  powerAil  when  in  possession 
of  the  materials  upon  which  judgment  is  to  be  exercised.  The  study  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the  universe  is  therefore  our  bonnden 
duty.  Of  these  laws  our  great  academies  and  seats  of  education  have* 
rather  arbitrarily,  selected  only  two  spheres  or  groups  (as  I  may  call  them,) 
as  essential  parts  of  our  national  education — the  laws  which  regulate  quan- 
tities and  proportions,  which  form  the  subject  of  mathematics,  and  the  lawi 
regulating  the  expreesioD  of  our  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  language— 
that  is  to  say  grammar,  which  finds  its  purest  expression  in  the  classical 
languages.  These  laws  are  most  important  branches  of  knowledge ;  their 
study  trains  and  elevates  the  mind.  But  they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  there 
are  others  which  we  can  not  disregard,  which  we  can  not  do  without.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  laws  governing  the  human  mind  and  its  relation  to 
the  Divine  Spirit — the  subjects  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  There  are  Uiose 
which  govern  our  bodily  nature  and  its  connection  with  the  soul— the  sub- 
ject of  physiology  and  psychology.  Those  which  govern  human  society  and 
the  relations  between  man  and  man — the  subjects  of  politics,  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy,  and  many  others.  While  of  the  laws  just  mentioned 
some  have  been  recognized  as  essentials  of  education  in  different  institn- 
tions,  and  some  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  more  fully  assert  their  right  to 
recognition,  the  laws  regulating  matter  and  form  are  those  which  will  con- 
stitute the  chief  object  of  your  pursuits,  and  as  the  principle  of  subdivision 
of  labor  is  the  one  most  congenial  to  our  age,  I  would  advise  jrou  to  keep  to 
this  speciality,  and  to  follow  with  undivided  attention  chiefly  the  eoienees 
of  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  flne  arts  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  Tou  will  thus  have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  your  country,  and  in  a  short  time  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  beneficial  results  upon  our  national  powers  of  production.  Other  parts 
of  the  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  emulate  your  example,  and  I  live  in  hopee  ' 
that  all  these  institutions  will  some  day  find  a  central  point  of  union,  and 
thus  complete  their  national  organization." 

The  evening  instraction  since  provided  by  the  Institute  has  done  good,  but 
the  expectations  formed  on  the  opening  have  not  been  fiilly  realized.  The 
Borough,  with  a  population  of  300,000,  and  a  surrounding  manu&cturing  pop- 
ulation, engaged  in  the  iron,  coal,  glass,  and  jewelry  trade,  within  a  radius  oi 
thirty  miles,  of  four-fold  that  number — has  contributed  in  site  and  grants,  fh>m 
time  to  time,  28,0002. ;  but  the  leading  capitalists  and  artisans  have  not  prov5'^ 
such  buildings,  museums,  laboratories  and  teachers  as  might  have  been 
pected  from  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  England.  By  an  inqtui/ 
instituted  by  one  of  her  oldest  manufacturers,  it  appeare  that  in  1867  thefe 
were,  in  the  special  industries  of  the  town,  over  33,000  artisans,  and  that  out 
of  all  engaged  in  the  brass-foundry  trade,  there  was  not  one  capable  of  making 
an  analysis;  out  of  all  engaged  in  the  electro-metallurgical  trade,  not  three  had 
studied  the  art  or  process  scientifically;  of  those  engaged  in  the  glass  manu- 
facture, there  was  but  one  (a  Frenchman)  who  had  any  scientific  knowledge 
useful  in  preparing  material,  staining,  and  other  processes  of  that  trade;  of 
8,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  gilt  toys,  not  one  who 
understood  the  laws  of  heat,  the  principles  of  metallurgy,  the  chemical  teste  for 
the  presence  of  any  ingredient  in  excess,  &a 
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OIJ>HAM  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

In  Oldham  there  is  a  Lyceum — a  sort  of  primaiy  school  for  adults,  in  which 
geometry,  algeb^^  trigonometry,  and  chemistry,  are  taught  in  an  elementary 
way — bat  to  the  extent  that  men  whose  early  education  was  defective  can  go 
in  evening  dasses.  This  institution  has  also  a  library,  reading  room,  and 
courses  of  popular  lectures.  In  addition  to  these  means  of  adult  education, 
there  is  now  a  School  of  Science  and  Art,  established  mainly  by  Mr.  John  Piatt, 
M.  P.,  a  large  manufacturer  of  machinery,  employing  from  5,000  to  7,000  work- 
people, and  aided  by  the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  Syllabus  of  the  Studies  of  this  School  in  1868 : — 

SCIENCE. 

I.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects  by  Thomas  Mitchell, 
F.ILG.a,  Ac.  :— 

1.  Practical  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid, — Classes  meet  on  Wednesdajrs  and 
Fridays,  from  7.30  to  9.30  P.  U.  Books  recommended :  Tate's  Practical  Geom- 
etry and  Btnns'  Orthographic  Projection  (Gleig's  series) ;  or,  for  more  advanced 
pupils,  Burchett*8  Practical  Geometry  and  Binns'  Geometriced  Drawing. 

3.  ifeckanical  and  Machine  Drawing. — Glasses  meet  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days, iinom  7.30  to  9.30  P.  M. 

3.  BidUUng  Construction. — Classes  meet  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  from  7.30 
to  9.30  P.  M. 

4.  Theoretical  Meehamcs. — Text-book :  Buckmaster*s  Elements  of  Mechanical 
Physics.    Class  meets  on  Thursdays,  from  7.30  to  9.30  P.  M. 

6.  AppHed  Jfechtoiies. — Books  recommended:  Baker's  Elements  of  Mechan- 
ism (Weale's  aeries),  and  Tate*s  Elements  of  Mechanism  and  Exercises  in  Me- 
chanics.   Class  meets  on  Tuesdays,  from  8.30  to  9.30  P.  M. 

This  school  is  well  supplied  with  models,  diagrams,  and  experimental  appa- 
ratus^ provided  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Science  Depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington. 

I}ses  for  UtO  Churse. — Artisans,  Bs.  per  session ;  one-half  to  be  paid  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  three  months. 

Non-artisans  and  those  who  do  not  intend  to  sit  at  tlio  Government  examin- 
ation, 10«.  Gd  per  session ;  to  bo  paid  in  advance. 

Day  (Hawses. — Day  classes  are  in  operation  for  the  study  of  practical  machine 
and  architectural  drawing,  and  meet  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  3  P.  M. 
Terms:  10«.  6(1  per  quarter  of  ten  week& 

Students  are  also  trained  for  the  professions  of  civil,  mining,  or  mechanical 
engineering,  draughtsmen,  and  surveyors,  or  for  the  competitive  examinations 
of  the  Indian  civil  service  engineere*  department. 

n.  Classes  fcMr  the  study  of  the  following  subjects  are  conducted  by  J.  Philip, 
M.A.:— 

1.  0*/}metry. — Original  exercises,  based  on  Euclid's  Elements,  are  proposed 
one  Friday  and  solved  on  the  following  Friday. 

2.  AljAra. — ReguUr  progressive  instruction  is  given,  and  the  shortest 
method  of  operation  exemplified  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Tri^nometry, — ^A  course  of  lessons  in  this  subject  will  be  commenced 
early  in  the  session. 

Students  in  book-keeping,  mensuration,  or  other  mathematical  subjects,  are 
also  admissible  to  these  classes. 

Books : '  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry,  by  Todhunter  or  Colenso.  Classes 
meet  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,'  at  7.30  P.  M. 

III.  C.  P.  Bahin,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  will  give  instruction  In 

1.  Chemistry. — The  course  of  instniction  is  calculated  to  prepare  studcrnts 
for  the  examinations  which  are  held  yearly  by  the  Science  and  Art  DefMrtm^.'rit. 

It  comprises — 1.  The  elements  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  ;  2.  Qual- 
itative analysis. 
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A  suitable  apparatus  has  been  procured  for  performing  the  necessary  experi- 
ments. 

Terms :  6^.  per  quarter  for  non-artisans,  and  2«.  6dL  per  quarter  for  artisans. 
Entrance  fee,  5^.  per  session,  for  renewing  materials.  Ten  lectures  constitute 
one  quarter.  The  class  meets  every  Monday  at  7.30,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Lyceum. 

Text-book:  Buckmaster^s  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

2.  Magnetism,  Electricity^  and  Galvanism, — Terms :  5«.  per  quarter  for  non- 
artisans,  and  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  to  artisans.  Entrance  fee,  2^.  6d,  for  renewal 
of  materials.  Ten  lectures  constitute  one  quarter..  The  class  will  meet  on 
Thursdays,  at  7.30  P.  M. 

Text-book:  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism,  Aa,  of  the  Irish  National 
School-book  series. 

IV.  Vegetable  Physiology, and  Economic  Botany. — ^Teacher,  Mr.  C.  Walters. 

Fees  for  the  Session. — Artisans,  one  lesson  per  week,  2$.  6d. ;  non-artisans^ 
6«.    The  class  will  meet  on  Saturdays,  from  6.30  to  7.30  P.  M. 

ART. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Mr.  T.  Haywood  to : — 

Classes  far  Drawing. — The  course  of  study  comprises  the  following  subjects: 
Free-hand,  landscape,  .perspective,  and  model  drawing;  flower  painting,  shading 
in  chalk  from  the  cast,  &>c. 

Day  Classes. — Elementary:  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  3  to  5  P.  M.,  10& 
6d.  per  quarter.     From  4  to  6  P.  M.,  5*.  per  quarter. 

Advanced:  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  3  to  5  P.  M.,  12jl  6d.  perquartOL 
From  4  to  5  P.  M.,  7.'*.  6<i  per  quarter. 

Evening  Classes, — Elementary:  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  %l 
6d.  per  quarter. 

Advanced :  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  7.30  to  9.30,  45.  per  quarter. 

Kon-artisans  or  others  who  wish  to  join  the  evening  class,  and  be  exempt 
from  the  Government  examinations,  elementary,  65.  per  quarter;  advanced, 
lOs.  6d.  per  quarter.    All  fees  payable  in  advanca 

The  quarters  of  the  public  classes  commence  about  January  I5th,  April  Ist, 
July  25th,  and  October  Ist. 

Ten  consecutive  weeks  constitute  a  quarter  of  the  special  classes,  commencing 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Piatt,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion to  which  he  submitted  the  above  Syllabus,  remarks  in  substance :  that 
while  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  French  or  Grerman  workmen  were 
superior  to  English  workmen  of  the  same  class  in  scientific  knowledge  or  prac- 
tical experience,  or  turned  out  better  work,  he  Ailly  indorsed  all  that  had  been 
said  by  others,  on  the  necessity  of  better  elementary  instruction  for  the  whole 
people,  and  of  special  scietitific  and  art  instruction,  first  in  local  sdiools  (like 
that  of  Oldham),  and  then  in  a  more  advanced  degree  at  local  colleges,  like  that 
of  Owens  College  at  Manchester,  in  which  ho  helped  to  found  a  professorship 
of  engineering — wlucli  sliould  draw  the  pupils  from  a  number  of  local  schools 
within  a  given  radius.  Aflcr  acquiring  tlie  theory  in  the  school,  and  atin- 
tervals  while  at  college,  ho  should  get  practice  by  actual  service  in  the  work- 
shop—in the  aggregate  for  two  years,  before  he  leaves  the  college.  While  tlie 
Government  sliould  aid,  every  locality  should  contribute,  and  every  pupil 
should  be  assessed  fees,  which  he  could  meet  by  his  success  in  obtaining  schol- 
arships, if  clever  and  diligent.  Mr.  Piatt  has  put  his  business  on  the  coopera- 
tive system,  allowing  his  workmen  to  have  a  share  in  the  works,  and  thus  &el 
the  motive  of  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result  of  their  labor. 
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TRAim  flOEOOL  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  Tradb  Bobool  at  Bristol  was  established  on  the  saggestion  of  fier. 
Onoa  Moselej,  (then  Inspector  of  Schools,)  by  coDverting  a  National  School 
whidi  had  been  established  by  the  National  Society  and  local  subscriptions,  on 
tho  Bell  system,  for  the  poor  of  that  city,  into  an  institution  in  which  boys  in- 
tended to  become  artificers,  tradesmen,  overseers,  and  clerks,  could  be  trained 
specifically  for  such  avocations,  has  now  associated  with  it  a  Mining  Schod, 
and  eiTening  classes  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  geometiy,  and  other  8tudie& 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  chemistry,  organic  and  inorganic ;  theo- 
retical and  applied  mechanics  and  experimental  physics,  including  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  heat;  descriptive  geometiy  as  applied  to  the  construction  of 
machinery  and  building ;  mathematics  and  drawing. 

'  The  pupils  (average  140)  are  distributed  first  into  the  lotoer,  which  is  of  an 
elementary  litemry  character,  f\rom  which  they  pass  into  the  upper,  or  sdence 
division.    In  1867  there  were  56  in  the  advanced  class. 

The  school  is  supported  by  subscriptions  (each  subscriber  of  31  has  the  right 
of  nominating  a  boy  to  the  school  without  the  payment  of  fees) ;  by  fees  (fif* 
teen  shillings  a  quarter) ;  and  by  grants  on  results  from  the  Science  Depart* 
men^  which  constitutes  about  half  the  income— which  is  about  600t  a  year. 

Hie  teaching  force  consists  of  a  head-master,  who  adds  to  his  income  by  leo> 
luring  in  the  medical  school,  and  by  private  instruction  in  his  laboratory,  and 
four  assistants,  who  also  give  instructions  m  other  institutions. 

The  experience  of  the  master  of  this  school  is  strongly  in  favor  of  having 
^^iHM§  for  teaching  boys  by  actual  practice  in  the  construction  of  articlea 
needed  in  the  illustration  of  their  studies,  the  use  of  common  tools,  soch  as  ft 
carpenter's  bench,  and  tinman*8  bench,  with  lathe,  Aa 

BBTSTOL  MDOHO  SCHOOL. 

The  Mming  School  at  Bristol  exists  in  connection  with  the  Trade  School  es- 
tabUsbed  in  that  city  in  1851,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Mack- 
worth,  the  Government  mining  inspector,  and  on  his  death,  of  Mr.  Handel  Coss- 
ham,  who  sustained  it  for  three  yean  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  £  100.  The 
(huge  for  each  pupil  is  £Y  per  annum.  The  following  scheme  of  instmctaoB 
was  pursued  in  1868: — 

fk9i  Tear'a  course: — 1.  The  diflSBrent  modes  of  working  ooaL 

5.  The  different  noodes  of  ventilation ;  viz^  natural,  furnace,  and  mechanieaL 

3.  The  drainage  of  mines  by  pumping  engines,  and  other  oontrivaocea. 

4.  Goal-drawing,  and  the  engines  auod  various  mechanical  expedieota  em* 
ployed  for  that  purpose. 

6w  The  character  of  different  ooalsL 

6.  Drawing  and  planning,  with  operationsi 
Sdoomd  Year's  course: — 1.  Hedley's  ventilation. 

2.  Atidnson's  papers  on  ventilatioo. 

3b  Atkinfion  and  Coalson*s  papers  on  tubbing, 

4  KicbohM  Wood  on  undergroond  tnmielageu 

5.  HuU*s  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain. 

C  Elementary  geology  and  chemistry,  with  the  examination  by  analysis  (d 
eoais,  and  the  assay  of  the  useftal  meCalsL 

T.  On  borinie,  with  the  tools  cfBpk>yed  in  sinking. 

I.  The  papils  are  each  to  produce  a  plan  of  a  ofMw^  eat*bH«}irr*/^it,  with 
detaas;  say  depth  100  fathoms.  TbkrkDeas  of  Mam  b  ieHL  IwdiuMtwrn,  1  m 
18.    Water  250  gaUont  per  miimteu     Coal  le^nred,  500  tons  p«r  day.    Tbo 
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seam  supposed  to  be  fiery.  The  royalty  a  tract  of  500  acres.  Tlie  pit  supposed 
to  have  been  at  coal  work  three  years.  There  must  be  a  surface  plan  showing 
the  situation  of  tlie  engines  and  machinery,  and  also  the  railway  and  branches, 
narrow  guage,  a  section  of  the  strata  afkd  details  of  the  engines,  pumps,  cages, 
tubs,  kc.  An  estimate  of  cost  of  establishment,  and  of  working  charge  of  ooals; 
also  a  plan  of  the  underground  workings,  shewing  the  ventilation. 

CORNWALL  lUNING  SCHOOL. 

In  1843,  Sir  Charles  Leman  offered  to  the  county  of  Cornwall  a  piece  of 
gpround  on  which  to  build  a  mining  school,  5002.  towards  the  building,  and 
20,0001  towards  a  permanent  endowment,  provided  the  county  would  impose 
and  appropriate  to  the  school  a  tax  of  a  farthing  on  every  ton  of  copper  ore 
raised  within  the  county.  The  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  the  school  was 
opened  at  Truro  under  three  professors,  one  of  mechanics,  a  second  of  diem- 
istry,  and  a  third  of  mine  engineering,  and  was  maintained  for  three  yean,  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  Charles.  Although  several  practical  miners^were  trained  in 
the  school,  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  did  not  seem  to  justify  the  expense, 
and  the  enterprise  in  that  form  was  abandoned ;  but  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records,  and  Inspector  of  Mining  Districts^ 
a  Miners*  Association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  employing  permanently 
one  or  more  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  chemistry,  the  use  of  the  blowpipe^ 
the  ordinary  processes  of  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  mechanics,  and  mechanical 
drawing,  at  such  points  as  a  class  of  at  least  ten  practical  miners  could  be 
gathered  at.  The  attendance  varies  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  interesta 
As  many  as  sixty  students  have  been  under  instruction  at  the  same  time,  at 
different  mining  centres.  A  small  fee  is  collected  of  each  member  of  the  dasa^ 
the  Association  paying  part  of  the  salary,  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  apparatus,  and  the  chemicals.  The  instruction  is  familiar  and  oral,  with 
such  simple  experiments,  problems,  and  diagrams,  as  the  pupils  can  work  out 
by  themselves  in  the  intervals  of  the  meetings.  The  enterprise  is  a  decided 
success.    Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  remarks: — 

Similar  classes  might  be  established  in  the  colliery  districts  at  a  very  amall 
expense.  Once  established,  the  most  intelligent  and  most  industrious  colliers 
would  attend  and  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  management  of 
the  safety  lamp,  of  the  laws  of  ventilation,  and  the  cooperation  necessary  to  its 
successful  working,  the  conditions  under  which  noxious  gases  from  coal  are 
evolved,  and  the  means  of  their  prevention  and  removal.  In  these  as  well  as 
in  other  districts,  proprietors  should  cooperate  to  establish  these  classes,  or  even 
well  organized  mining  schools,  and  the  government  should  encourage  such 
efforts  in  view  of  the  general  benefits  resulting  from  an  improved  condition  of 
an  intelligent  population,  and  an  increased  production  from  scientific  labor.  As 
the  groundwork  of  all  special  instruction,  the  whole  community  should  have 
better  elementary  schools,  which  no  authority  short  of  Parliament  can  establish 
and  administer.  In  both  elementary  and  special  instruction,  the  British  miner 
is  falling  behind  the  Gorman,  especially  in  respect  to  improved  machmery  and 
new  methods  of  assorting  and  extracting  the  ores.  His  prejudices  and  igno- 
rance preclude  the  candid  examination  of  suggested  improvements.  The  sub- 
jects of  elementary  instruction  in  mining  districts  should  be  increased .  and 
varied,  and  with  the  older  boys  and  girls,  adapted  to  their  probable  vocation — 
with  the  former,  more  of  natu\:al  science,  and  with  the  latter,  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  with  both,  drawing.  As  the  general  intelligence  of  the  community 
increased,  the  law  of  natural  selep tion  would  come  into  operation,  by  which  the 
steady  and  industrious  would  be  drawn  into  classes,  if  opened,  in  which  the 
laws  regulating  heat  and  hydrodynamics  generally,  and  mathematics,  steam, 
and  mechanics,  are  taught  Such  persons,  with  practical  knowledge  as  the 
basis,  would  constitute  suitable  pupils  for  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Ikstruction  in  Sciekcb  AND  Art  in  Scotland  is  provided  in  numerous 
incorporated  institutions,  and  classes,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
large  towns,  several  of  which  are  aided  by  direct  Pariiamentary  grants, 
or  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  such  as : — Science  Professorships 
in  the  great  Universities  (3  of  mathematics,  4  of  chemistry,  8  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  8  of  botany,  2  of  natural  history,  and  1  of 
civil  engineering  and  mechanics),  aided  by  annual  grants  of  4,000^. ;  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  the  Royal  Institution  with  two  Schools  of 
Art  (one  for  males  and  the  other  for  female  students),  and  the  Watt  Insti- 
tution at  Edinburgh ;  the  Andersonian  University,  and  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute, and  School  of  Art  in  Glasgow ;  the  Navigation  Schools  at  Leith,  Sec 

EDINBURGH  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

The  spacious  and  appropriate  structure  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Art,  was  erected  in  part  by  a  Parliamentary  grant,  aud 
ranks  with  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  London  aud  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  Dublin,  in  national  importance. 

The  Museum  is  already  large  in  both  the  departments  of  Industrial  Art  and 
Natural  History,  and  both  collections  are  made  serviceable  ia  instruction,  both 
to  viators  and  students. 

Seven  courses  of  lectures  for  artisans  were  delivered  in  1868-C9  in  the  lec- 
ture hall  of  the  Museum,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,386. 

The  Museum  was  visited  by  131,238  persons  by  day,  and  1C4,902  in  the 
evening,  and  13,138  on  pay-days,  making  a  total  of  309,278  viijits. 

Large  donations  continued  to  be  received  to  different  sections  of  the  Mu- 
seum, by  natives  of  Scotland  residing  abroad,  and  by  individuals  who  desire  to 
place  their  collections  where  they  will  be  at  once  sale,  and  in  position  to  bo 
consulted  and  used. 

BOTAL  nrsrrritTJOK. 

The  Royal  Institution  in  Prince  Street,  Edinburgh,  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  originated  in  1819,  and  incoq^orated  in  1823.  re- 
ceives 2,0002.  from  the  Board  of  Manufactures  (establii<hed  in  1727  lor  tlie 
encooragement  of  the  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  and  whidi  rhtseivtm 
annually  from  government  a  grant  of  4,500t  applicable  to  tlie<ie  purpof^;!!),  hr 
the  prosecution  of  its  object,  viz.,  a  permanent  gallery,  an  annual  exhibttK/n  ^/f 
worin  of  art,  and  two  schools  for  instmctioQ  in  drawing,  painting,  and  njodel- 
iag,  and  ardiitectural  and  ornamental  design.  In  connection  wiUi  tiie  Institu- 
tion in  1869,  two  Schools  of  Art  (begun  bj  the  Board  of  Maou&c'tares  in  17^1;, 
one  lor  males  and  the  other  fi>r  females,  wc-re  in  efBci<jiit  operatiori — whvii 
together  gave  instruction  in  drawing  to  684  perBoos.  aur]  mairitain^.-tfl  w\ifr<:\A 
dasses  in  different  departments  of  art,  fi>r  200  pnfiils.  Thfr:^  pt^ifMAn  rer^iv^i 
fiom  the  Science  and  Art  Department  44WL,  indnding  t^o  jirizni  fow;  of  40/. 
and  the  other  of  201)  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  Xatlon^il  O^.y^M/Ai, 

The  Royal  ^Soeiely  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  1720 ;  Mtf:  If^/y^l  f^MU^h  Ar/ul- 
emy  <tf  ArchUtchtrt^  founded  in  1826;  the  Royal  Aj^jriatioiA  for  ihe  pr^/rfUftifm. 
9f  (he  Fine  Aria;  the  Botanic  Garcbm,  founded  in  1670;  ili^  Rf/yol  C^f¥:rvnUf,y 
an  serrioeaUe  to  Sdenoe  and  Art  in  tbetr  indostrial  vcU\mml 
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WATT  INSTITUTION  AND  SCHOOL  0?  ARTS  OF  EDINBUBOH. 

The  Sohool  of  Arts*  was  founded  in  1821,  on  the  suggestion  of  Leonard 
Horner,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Brewster  (Sir  DavidX  Prof.  Pillans,  and 
other  men  of  science,  "for  the  ayowed  purpose  of  enabling  industrious  trades- 
men to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and 
otlier  branches  of  science  of  practical  application  in  theilr  several  trades."  The 
introductory  lecture  was  given  Feb.  16,  1821,  to  a  large  audience  of  artisans, 
with  this  distinct  announcement:  "You  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
School  of  Arts  has  beeii  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  real  and  sub- 
stantial instruction,  and  not  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour  and  excite  your  wonder 
by  exhibiting  some  curious  and  showy  experimental'  The  School  was  opened 
by  the  issue  of  452  tickets,  and  in  1869  upward  of  1,100,  and  since  1821,  up- 
wards of  22,000  artisan  students  have  received  instraetion  in  this  people^s  col- 
lege. The  average  age  of  the  students  is  from  20  to  26.  The  instruction  is 
given  in  the  evening.  The  Institution  has  been  widely  useful  in  imparting  sci- 
entific instruction  to  the  artisans  of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighborhood,  and 
many  men,  now  eminent  as  foremen  and  proprietors  of  works,  and  as  engineers, 
owe  their  promotion  and  success  to  these  evening  classes. 

The  institution  is  maintained  partly  by  fees  from  students,  amounting  in 
1867-8  to  207^  (5«.  for  a  single  course;  Is.  for  two,  and  10&  for  all  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  session  of  six  months),  and  partly  by  subscriptions — a  total  annual 
expenditure  of  about  400t 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces :  Chemis^,  which  extends  through  three 
sessions  (although  in  each  session  there  is  a  preliminary  course  of  general  chem- 
istry for  the  benefit  of  new  comers),  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  En- 
glish. Architectural,  mechanical,  and  ornamental  scroll-drawing,  and  orna- 
mental modeling,  as  well  as  the  French  and  German  languages,  are  also 
taught 

According  to  the  Syllabus  for  1866-67,  the  Class  in  mathematics  was  divided 
into  two  sections.  To  the  Junior  Section  was  assigned  arithmetic,  including 
square  and  cube  roots ;  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations ;  geometry  and 
mensuration  of  surfaces.  To  the  Senior  Section  or  Class  was  assigned  a  re- 
vision of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Junior  Course — Algebra,  higher  equations ; 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  its  applications  to  surveying,  mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances,  and  navigation;  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids; 
construction  and  use  of  logarithms. 

Diplomas  issued  on  the  attestation  of  at  least  three  lecturers  in  their  several 
departments,  and  after  special  examination  by  the  instructors  and  committees  of 
the  school,  are  acknowledged  as  of  considerable  value  among  artisans,  in  seek' 
ing  for  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  public  works  and  large  private 
establishments. 

The  Institution  is  now  in  affiliation  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

*  The  name  of  WaU  was  aMoeiated  with  the  School  of  Arts  in  1S50,  in  eontequeoee  of  tht 
payment  to  the  Director*  of  the  School  by  gentlemen  of  a  sum  of  money  sabicribed  by  them  lor 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  Memorial  to  James  Watt,  who  eoosideied  that  the  best  way  of  real- 
ixing  the  object  of  the  subscription  was  to  associate  his  name  with  thb  Artisan*s  Collefre.  This 
sum  was  expended  on  a  building  now  worth  990,000.  The  sobicriben  ereeCad  a  statue  in  stoaa  to 
WaU  in  front  of  the  School. 
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SCIE2ICE  AND  ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  IRELAND. 

IxsTBUcnoN  IN  Science  and  Art  in  Ireland  is  proYided  in  numerous 
centnl  and  prorincial  institutions,  aided  by  chaiiges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fond,  by  direct  Parliamentary  grants,  or  out  of  appropriations  made  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  viz. : — Professorships  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  since  1854  transfekred  to  other  institutions ;  School  of  engineer- 
ing in  Trinity  College,  instituted  in  1840 ;  Chairs  of  mathematics,  phy- 
ies,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences,  and  Departments  of  engineering  and 
practical  science  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Chilway, 
established  in  1848 ;  Model  agricultural  schools,  and  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural Institute  at  Glasnerin,  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation ;  the  Schools  of  Art,  and  Schools  of  Navigation,  and  Classes  of  Sci- 
ence, under  the  Gk>y eminent  Science  and  Art  Department ;  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  other  cen- 
tral and  provincial  ^hools.    The  College  possesses  a  valuable  Museum. 


ROYAL  OOLLBGE  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  IRELAND. 

Ths  Rotal  College  of  Science,  in  Dublin,  instituted  or  rather  reorganized 
in  1867,  is  now  in  sucoessful  operation,  with  not  a  large  number  of  students  (32 
in  1869)  in  the  regular  course,  and  6,173  in  its  special  and  miscellaneous  courses 
delivered  in  connection,  but  with  an  adequate  teaching  force  and  a  well-defined 
plan  of  instroction,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

PBOORAXlfE  FOB  THE  SESSION   1869-70. 

The  Boyal  College  of  Science  supplies,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  complete 
courae  of  instruction  in  science  applicable  to  the  industrial  arts,  ospecialiy  those 
which  may  be  classed  broadlv  under  the  beads  of  mining,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing^ and  manu&ctures,  and  is  intended  to  aid  in  the  instruction  of  teachers  for 
the  local  schools  of  scienoe. 

Suhjtda  of  Instructum. 

1.  Applied  MftUieinAties.  8.  Gaolofr  and  PalBODtoIogjr. 

9.  Detcripiive  GeoiiMtry,  and  Mechanical  9.  Mineralogy. 

Dnwiog.  le.  Acricnltiufal  Science. 

X  Mecfaaniim.  11.  Mining. 

4.  Pfaysicf.  13.  Applied  ChemiiCry,  including  Metallurgy. 

5.  Chemistry,  Theoretical  aad  Fraeiical.  13.  MadiiMry. 

6.  Botany.  14.  Eonreying. 

7.  ZoBIogy. 

tinder  Applied  Mathematics  is  taken  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  those 
sciences  generally  included  under  the  head  of  Mechanics,  viz..  Statics,  Dynamics, 
Hydrortaticfl^  and  Hydrodynamics,  as  well  as  to  some  other  branches  of 
Physics. 

Under  Mechanism  is  treated  only  the  relations  of  motion,  or  the  study  of 
machines  merely  as  oontrivances  for  chaog^g  one  kind  of  motion  into  another, 
i^art  from  any  considerations  of  force. 

Under  Machinery  is  treated  the  application  of  Medianics  and  Mechanism  to 
naehines  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 

Chemistry  includes  both  lectures  and  laboratory  practice^ 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  each  year  being  divided 
into  two  terms.  In  the  first  two  years  the  instruction  is  general.  In  the  last 
year  it  is  specialized  under  the  headd  of  Mining,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  and 
Ifanu&ctures.    The  scheme  of  instruction  is  the  following :— 
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First  Tear, 

l»t  Term.  9tf  Term, 

Applied  Matbematie  Applied  Mathematics. 

Phytic*.  Pbyiic«. 

Descriptive  (TeomeCry.  Botanj. 

Geometrical  Drawinf .  DetcriptiTe  Geometry. 

Geometrical  Orawiny. 

Second  Tear, 

Applied  Matliematiet.  Applied  Mathematics. 

Cheroiitry  (TheoreticaO*  Chembtry  (Theoretical). 

Chemistry  (Practical).  Chemistry  (Practical). 

Mechanical  Drawing.  ZoOlogy. 

Uechanical  Drawinf. 

Students  entering  for  the  associateship  are  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  first  two  books  of  Euclid  and  the  elementary  rules  of  Algebra.  Some  £unQ- 
iarity  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  drawing  instruments  is  very  desirable. 

In  their  first  and  second  years  they  are  required  'to  attend  all  the  courses  in 
the  subjects  appointed  for  these  years.  In  their  third  year  they  are  required  to 
attend  all  those  belonging  to  any  one  division,  as  follows : 

Third  Tear. 
Division  A. — Mining,  ^ 

Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Paleontology.  Mechanism  and  Machioety. 

Mineralogy  and  Mining.       Assaying  and  Metallurgy.       Land  Sorreying. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  Palaeontology ;  also  those  of  the  Professors 
of  Mining  and  Mineralogy,  of  Mechanism,  and  of  Land  Surveying.  The  labor- 
atory instruction  will  comprise  a  course  of  Assaying  and  Metallurgy. 

Division  B. — Agriculture. 

Geology.  Mechanism  and  Machinery. 

Agricultural  Science.  Analysis  of  Soils  and  Manures. 

Land  Surveying. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  in  Geology  and 
Palaeontology ;  also  the  course  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  They  likewise 
receive  instruction  in  Mechanism  and  Machinery  and  in  Land  Surveying,  and 
also  laboratory  instruction  in  the  Analysis  of  Soils  and  Manures. 

Division  C. — Engineering. 

Mechanism  and  Machinery.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Engineering,  and  Starreyiof. 

Geology  and  Palseontolo^. 

In  this  Division  tlie  students  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Applied  Mathematics,  and  those  of  the  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Engineering,  and  Land  Surveying,  also  that  of  the 
Professor  of  Geology,  with  demonstrations  in  PalaK)ntology. 

Division  D. — Manufactures. 

Applied  Mechanics,  and  Physics. 

Applied  Chemistry,  and  Technical  Analysis. 

Students  in  this  Division  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  of  the  Professor  of  Apphed  Chemistry,  and  to  go 
through  a  further  course  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

The  Demonstrator  in  Pala3ontology  gives  instruction,  during  the  second  term 
of  the  session,  to  students  of  the  third  year.  These  demonstrations  are  also 
open  to  any  student  who  attends,  or  has  during  the  preceding  session  attended, 
the  lectures  either  of  tho  Professor  of  Geology,  iSodlogy,  or  Botany. 

A  diploma  of  associateship  of  the  Coll^  will  be  given  to  students  who  pass 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  and  of  any  one  division  of  the  tliird  year. 

Students  may  also  enter  for  the  separate  courses,  and  receive  certificates  after 
examination.  A  certificate  of  attendance  in  the  chemical  laboratory  is  not 
given  for  any  course  less  than  three  months. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  College  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  as  qualifying  for  appointments  in  the  Engineering  Department 

There  are  four  Koyal  Sdiolarships  of  502.  yearly  eadi,  with  free  edacation, 
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tenable  for  two  years ;  two  will  become  vacant  each  year.    Tbej  will  be  g^ven 
to  stadents  who  shall  have  been  a  year  in  the  College. 

There  are  also  nine  Boyal  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  College  of  502.  each, 
tenable  for  three  years. 

These  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  tenable  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  holders  shall  attend  all  the  lectures  of  their  respective  years.  This  condi- 
tion is  strictly  enforced  by  the  Department  They  must  also  pass  the  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Students  at  the  conclusion  of  their  first  academic  year  are  examined  in  the 
subjects  of  that  year.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  superior  answering  in  each 
brandL  The  award  of  the  Royal  Scholarships  is  made  on  the  result  of  this  ex- 
amination, to  those  students,  not  Royal  Exhibitioners,  who  on  the  whole  have 
answered  best,  if  sufficiently  deserving  to  be  recommended  for  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  and  third  year,  similar  examinations  are 
held  and  prizes  awarded. 

A  medal  is  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  to  that  student  who, 
on  the  total  results  of  both  years,  shall  have  most  distinguished  himself,  if  suffi- 
cient merit  be  shown. 

To  candidates  for  the  associateshlp  whose  knowledge  of  pure  mathematics  is 
not  sufficiently  advanced,  the  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  gives  such  in- 
struction as  is  necessary.  These  lectures  may  bo  attended  by  other  students. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for.proficiency  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

During  the  session,  short  courses  of  evening  Jectures  of  a  more  popuUr  char- 
acter will  be  delivered,  the  particulars  respecting  which  wiU  be  duly  announced. 

The  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Laboratories,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Galloway,  are  open  every  week  day  during  the  session  (except  Saturday,  and 
the  usual  holidays)  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  library  contains  carefully-selected  works,  and  is  open  to  the  students, 
and  also  to  the  public  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week  days  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  session  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  each  year,  and 
lasts  until  the  21st  June  following,  with  a  vacation  of  ten  days  at  Christmas, 
and  of  a  week  at  Easter. 

The  first  term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the  second 
term  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

The  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  fees,  in  all  cases  payable  in  advance,  are, — 
21  for  each  separate  course  of  lectures; 

And  for  laboratory  practice,  21  per  month,  51  for  three  months,  or  12iL  for 
the  entire  session. 

Students  entering  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  diploma  of  associate,  or 
intending  to  compete  for  the  scholarships,  pay  lol  each  year,  which  will  admit 
them  to  all  the  courses  of  that  year,  exdusive  of  laboratory — or  252.  for  the 
whole  studentship  of  three  years. 

The  holders  of  Royal  Scholarships  or  Royal  Exhibitions  pay  no  fees. 

STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION,   1869-70. 

Ikan  0/ FacuUy—^iR  Robert  Kane,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.RI.A. 
Professors — Physics — William  Barker,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Chemistry— WiUAAM  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  V.P.RLA. 

Applied  Chemistry — Robert  Galloway,  F.C.S. 

Geology — Edward  Hull,  F.R.S. 

AppHiA  Malhemaiics — Robert  Ball,  M.A. 

Botany — Wtvillb  Thomson,  LL.D. 

Zoology — Ramsat  H.  Traquair,  M.D. 

Agriculture — Edmund  W.  Davy,  M.B.,  M.R.I.A. 

Descriptive  Geometry — ^Thomas  F.  Pioot. 

Mining  and  Mineralogy — J.  P.  O'Reilly. 
tAbrarian  and  Curator  0/ Museum — Alphonsb  Gaqbs,  M.RJ.A. 
Pakeoniologicdl  Demonstrator— W,  H.  Baily,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
Assistant  G?iemist— William  Plunkett,  F.C.S. 
Clerk — George  C.  Penny. 
Secretary^YBSDMSOLOK  J.  SnmiY,  LL.D.,  MJLLA. 
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SOTAL  DUBLIN  80CIETT. 

Thb  Rotal  Dublin  Society  was  originally  founded  to  enoourege  hasbandiji 
and  has  finom  ita  first  institutioD  received  lai^  goyernment  grants  in  aid  of  its 
operations.  It  was  associated  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  1854^ 
and  the  professorship  of  agricnlture,  for  many  years  attached  to  its  operation^ 
was  in  1864  iransierred  to  the  College  of  Scienoa 

At  the  dose  of  1869  there  were  1,254  members.    Its  operations  consisted  of! 

1.  Evening  Meetings  of  the  members  fi>r  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  applied 
Science  and  Art,  were  held  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month,  which  had  aB 
average  attendance  of  96  persons  at  each  meeting.  The  papers  read,  and  pro- 
ceedings, were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

2.  Scientific  Lectures  were  delivered  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Saturday 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  which  were  attended  by  3,714  persons.  The  sul^ 
stance  of  the  lecture  was  published  in  the  JoumaL 

3.  The  Botanic  Garden  at  Glaanevif^  with  its  experimental  grounds,  its  ex- 
dianges  and  donations  of  plants^  flowers,  and  seeds,  and  its  Botanical  Museum, 
has  been  maintained  in  a  high  .degree  of  efficiency,  and  visited  by  50,936  per- 
sons on  week-days,  and  172,600  oo  Sundays. 

4.  The  Museum  of  Natural  Hisiorg — rich  in  geological,  palseontological,  min- 
eralogical,  and  zoological  collections — was  visited  by  31,975  persons,  and  the 
JMrary  was  consulted  by  18,375  individuals. 

5.  The  AgricuUural  Department  included  four  exhibitions:^!,)  of  cattle  In 
April;  (2,)  of  horses  in  August;   (3 J  of  sheep  in  September;  and  (4,)  of  fiit- 
stock,  poultry,  and  farm  and  dairy  produce,  in  December,  attended  in  the  ag>- 
gregate  by  21,184  persons :— encouragement  for  the  cultivation  of  flax: — tbt 
Agricultural  Museum,  which  was  visited  by  18,500  persons. 

6.  The  Art  Departments  embraced  in  a  School  of  Art^  which  in  the  day 
classes  was  attended  by  293  students  (64  males  and  229  females),  and  morning 
and  evening  classes  by  242  artisans  (214  males  and  28  females),  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  535  students ;  an  annual  and  competitive  examination  for  prizes ; 
an  exhibition  of  works  of  art ;  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts^  and  a  course  on  anat- 
omy applied  to  art,  whidi  was  attended  by  805  persons. 

t.  The  provincial  lectures,  and  the  instruction  by  a  special  professorship  in 
agriculture,  have  been  transferred  to  the  College  of  Science. 

ROTAL  ZOOLOGICAL  80CIETT. 

The  Royal  Zodlogkal  Garden^  which  receives  a  public  grant  of  6002L,  from 
payments  of  members  3432.,  and  from  the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  entrance  gate, 
1,0462.,  was  visited  by  136,05 J  persons ;  and  the  lectures  and  discussions  on 
comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary  surgery,  were  largely  attended. 

BOYAL  PIBERNIAJI  ACADBMT. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  fine  art  (392),  realised  2051  out  of  the 
sale  of  16,001  tickets;  and  the  School  of  Art  was  attended  by  60  students. 
The  Academy  receives  a  special  grant  of  3002. 

MT7SEUH  OP  IBXtH  IMDDBTaT. 

This  Museum  was  founded  by  the  government  in  1846,  and  has  heretoibre 
received  an  annual  grant  of  4,3362.,  a  portion  of  which  was  expended  on  scien- 
tific lectures  in  the  large  provhicial  towns.  A  portion  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Dublm  Society,  and  another  portkm  to  ^  College  of  Science. 
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flCIBIfCE  IN  LITBRABT  INSTITDnONS-OLD  AND  N£W. 

It  M  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  cliums  of  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  practical  life,  and  of  the  languages 
and  literature  of  nations  now  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  world,  to  'an  as- 
sured place  in  any  and  every  course  of  liberal  education,  have  been  so  boldly 
and  widely  asserted  as  to  secure  even  a  partial  recognition.  Even  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Government  (Hon.  Robert 
LoweX  feels  himself  justified  in  using  the  following  language  in  respect  to  the 
education  given  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Universities  of  England : — 

Our  education  does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  it  does  not  communi- 
cate to  us  the  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  it  does  not  communicate  to 
us  the  means  of  communicating  knowledge.  These  three  capital  deficiencies 
are  undoubted;  and  what  makes  these  so  painful  is  the  thought  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth  knowing  in  this  world.  I  have 
qxiken  only  of  naodem  history,  of  modem  languages ;  but  what  are  modem 
history  and  languages  compared  with  the  boundless  field  that  nature  opens 
out — ^with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is  expanding  before  us — with  the 
old  world  that  gecdogy  has  called  again  into  existence — with  the  wonderful 
generalization  with  regard  to  plants  and  animals,  and  all  those  noble  studies 
and  speculations  which  are  the  glory  and  distinction  and  life-blood  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youth  remain,  almost  without  exception, 
totally  ignorant  f  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  man  who  becomes  really 
well  educated  must  begin  his  education  after  it  has  dosed.  After  all  had  been 
done  for  him  that  the  present  miserable,  contracted,  and  poor  system  can  do,  he 
^  to  begin  and  educate  himself  over  again,  with  a  feeling  that  bo  has  wasted 
the  best  and  most  precious  years  of  his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  un- 
proAtable  in  themselves,  but  which  were  the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the 
knowledge  which  oonstituie  the  mental  etodc  of  a  man  of  emdition. — An  Adr 
4re»  (U  JSkiinUwrgh,  Nov,  \  1867,  "On  Primary  and  Classical  Edfucation:' 

ENDOWED  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  endowed  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  particularly  (he  PMic  Schools^ 
as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby  and  a  few  others  are  called}  in  connection  with  the 
requirements  for  matriculation  at  the  Universities,  determine  the  studies  and 
culture  of  the  educated  and  governing  classes  of  England,  and  infiuenoe  power- 
fully in  the  same  direction  the  studies  of  all  adventure  and  private  schools. 
Into  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is  put  as  much  of  the  languages  and  liter 
itare  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  their  history,  geography,  and  polity,  as  can 
he  crowded  into  an  industrious  school  life  of  eight  or  ten  years,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  four  years  of  university  labor,  stimulated  by  every  form  of  rewards 
and  honors,  sdiolastic,  ecclesiastical  and  state,  which  the  garnered  endowments 
of  centuries  of  individual  benefloenoe,  bestowed  in  reference  to  a  state  of  leam- 
iug,  society,  and  government  which  has  passed  away,  can  produce.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  endowments,  and  the  habits  and  traditions  which  permanent 
schools  of  great  reputation  foster  in  fiunilies  and  the  community^ — mathematics, 
natural  science  and  modem  languages,  with  the  literature,  arts,  and  political 
ccmstitutions  and  relations  of  the  great  nations  of  our  own  day,  have  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  excluded  froB:i  the  higher  education  of  Englishmen — except  of 
the  small  number  who  have  educated  themselves  after  leaving  the  public  school 
or  the  university,  or  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  few  great  schools 
which  have  beeo  fi>roed  into  existence  by  the  exigencies  of  modem  society. 
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UNIVERSITIEa 

Until  quite  recently  the  whole  influence  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  prizes, 
and  honors,  and  almost  the  entire  teaching  of  the  great  universities  of  England, 
were  exerted  and  felt  in  other  directions  than  those  of  scientific  education,  or 
in  training  the  men  who  became  the  leaders  in  the  principal  national  indua-' 
tries  as  capitalists,  engineers,  and  foremen  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science.  But  few  representatives  of  these  classes,  except  the  first, 
thought  of  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  any  expectation 
of  their  following  the  same  profession  or  occupation,  out  of  which  not  a  few 
have  emerged  into  great  affluence  and  high  social  and  parliamentary  distinction. 

Ckimbridge, 

Prof.  G.  D.  Liveing  writes  in  1868  to  a  member  of  the  Select  Scientific  Com- 
mittee, substantially  as  follows: — "The  University  has  strained  its  resources  to 
supply  museums  of  natural  science,  chemical  laboratories,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  both  practically  and  theoretically.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  tfiese  sciences  is  small,  but  is  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
University  recognizes  such  studies  as  a  pathway  to  a  degree  or  to  honors,  and 
several  colleges  (Trinity,  St.  John's,  Caius,  Sidney,  Downing)  have  held  out  the 
offer  of  rewards  in  the  way  of  scholarships  for  proficiency  in  the  same  studies. 
These  measures  will  do  something  slowly  to  supply  teachers  and  diffuse  sound 
scientific  knowledge,  but  will  not  reach  soon,  if  over,  even  the  master  manu- 
fecturers.  At  present  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  place  practically  exclude 
young  men,  whose  parents  design  them  to  pursue  their  own  occupation.  The 
University  ought  to  assist  that  class  by  opening  the  examinations  in  science  to 
non-colleg^ate  students,  and  to  require  a  brief  residence  of  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  special  courses.  We  have  great  facilities  here  for  treating  science,  the 
laws  of  nature  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  in  a  philosophical  way,  and  for 
teaching  the  several  branches  side  by  side ;  with  the  prevalence  of  mathe- 
matical study,  an  exactness  and  logical  consistency  in  the  scientific  instruction 
can  be  attained  more  readily,  than  if  this  instruction  was  attamed  in  the  labo- 
ratory or  workshop  alone." 

Oxford, 

Under  the  discussions  of  tne  last  ten  years  scientific  mstruction  has  made 
great  progress  in  Oxford,  and  theoretically  the  class-man  in  science  stands 
nearly  on  a  par  in  competition  for  honors  with  the  class-man  in  classics. 
A  new  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  10,000/.  for  physics,  a  museum 
of  necessary  appara'tus  and  appliances  has  been  established  with  an  annuity 
to  provide  for  additions,  a  professorship  of  experimental  philosophy  with  an  as- 
sistant has  been  instituted,  and  opportunities  of  studying  thoroughly  mathematics^ 
astronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  almost  every  science  which  admits 
of  application  to  tlie  great  national  industries,  exist  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  future  engineer,  machinist,  chemical  technologist,  and  practical  manu- 
facturer generally,  is  not  the  absence  of  instruction,  but  m  the  length  and  cost 
of  residence,  the  modes  in  which  the  instruction  is  given,  and  the  general  tone 
and  habits  of  university  life.  Before  science  teachers  even  will  go  up  to  Ox- 
ford to  be  properly  qualified,  there  must  be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
equality  with  the  language  teachers  in  the  conditions  of  study  and  promotion. 
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University  of  Lomdon. 

The  Umversitj  of  London  was  tbe  first  in  exercising  its  Ainction  of  confer- 
ring degrees,  to  introduce  into  its  matriculation  examination,  and  into  its  pro- 
gramme of  study  on  whicii  the  degrees  are  obtained,  a  certain  amount  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  also  to  confer  special  degrees  in  science. 

The  matriculation  examination  is  the  test  of  a  good  school  education — the 
common  trunk  from  which  all  the  higher  studies  should  diverge.  Into  that  ex- 
amination, the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  as  far  as  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  chemistry,  enter.  For  the  present,  a  sound  elementary 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  for  the  Greek  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  to  read  a  scientific  work  understandingly,  is  required. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  in  science  is  given  alter  an  examination  conducted  by 
experts  in  mathematics,  mechanical  philosophy,  animal  physiology,  botany, 
diemtstry  (either  inorganic,  or  organic,  or  their  applications),  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  science  of  reasoning.  The  prog^mmes  on  which  tbe  examinations  are 
conducted  were  drawn  up,  in  chemistry  by  Faraday,  and  on  organic  science  by 
Huxley,  Hooker,  and  Carpenter. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  successful  candidates,  who, 
having  become  Bachelor,  have  gone  through  a  general  course  of  scientific 
study,  and  attained  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  several  related  branches, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  at  least  one  science. 

The  experience  of  the  London  University  examineni  for  science  and  other 

degrees  is  of  great  importance  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  relative 

disciplinary  values  of  different  studies.    Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter  sayn : 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  elementary  science  is  capable  of  being  taught 
to  popils  in  all  ranks  of  life,  of  both  sexes,  with  very  great  advantage.  It 
tends  to  develop  faculties  which  are  kept  undeveloped  and  even  repreMie/],  >/y 
ordinary  systems  of  culture.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  my  own  experien^^  as  a 
teacher,  that  the  simple  truths  of  science  are  built  up  very  readily  on  a  fbnn- 
dation  oi  ordinary  experience,  in  a  child  of  ordinary  apprehensk/n.  I  have 
been  constantly  struck  with  tbe  want  of  any  ordinary  scientific  teaching  in 
ecbools,  and  especially  of  the  combination  of  pare  science  witb  t^>e  practical 
applications  of  it  The  great  value  of  natural  bistofy  is  rn  tbe  ener>ara^(»Mnt 
(^  obeervation  and  correct  description.  Tbe  late  Prot  Httukpw  tUrvmd  a 
method  of  teaching  botany  which  was  remarkably  effective  in  tltut  r^ixp^^  with 
young  boys  and  g^rls  in  a  village  scfao<^  Tbe  effect  of  it  wsn»,  th^  girk  in  paf' 
ticular  became  livelier  and  brighter  than  other  girls  of  tbe  same  ag^.  The  '/^^ 
iwii^  fiicolties  of  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  ar^  ^rxir*fm^Af 
active,  and  under  a  good  teacher  they  nsuSHj  appr^fiend  the  ^y^Arif^t  <«f  t}'*e 
fibcts  Uiey  observa  Boys  who  are  dull  in  the  acqtnr«;ment  of  kkr.^(rMg^  wUl 
often  be  amazin^y  brightened  up  if  they  go  inUt  the  chemioki  da»Hi ;  aad  w\tl 
retom  witb  fi^esh  zest  and  vigor  to  their  ri'tsair^I  ttoriieR.  A  f  maH  ftm/mtit,  a 
taste  even  for  scientifk  knowledge,  fonmbea  a  ha.<wi  t/>  w^li<''h  tt^i^H  m  eaail-/ 
added,  and  it  devek>p€a  the  power  of  apprehension  which  make^i  ft  ^aay  U*  ^y 
quire  knowledge. 

Befiire  tbe  unlverntiet  can  do  the  higiier  work  of  scienffA*  iiMCmeCiofi,  Vta 

pupils  most  be  better  prepared  to  rececv^  and  p«rtieip<Kte  in  tC  ,^  the  ft^n^f^pA^r/ 

Bcbo<^  below.    A  beginning  hasi  been  made  m  that  'tir^ntkyn  hy  ttwi  ,nry^.4iv> 

tion  of  elementary  instruction  in  cfaemwCry,  ge^^cflry.  *fui  tj^tervj.  »c  9&o0v7, 

Harrow,  and  Etrm,  and  More  syscemaCicaay  ioco  the  ouvlem   ^^h/vrtu  ^f  ^.K^)- 

tenham,  Maribbroogh  and  Weffingtoo,    It  wQl  be  5)wut  *wi«^  ,n  tvimy  o<»/^>mi 

to  establiah  new  achoob  Gke  thnae  !affC  mentione«f .  'han  w  mMity  •mt^i^Wf 

acfaooh  which  are  fcrtOied  a^ausac  mcdtm  idtam  Sy  ^m^wmenCA 
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fiCIENCE  IN  UNIVBRSmBS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

It  was  a  cardinal  idea  of  John  Knox,  that  boys  should  Dot  leave  school  ootil 
they  had  devoted  a  proper  time  to  "that  study  which  they  mtend  chiefly  to 
pursue  for  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth." 

The  four  Universities  of  Scotland  for  many  years  have  given  more  instruction 
in  science  than  the  Universities  of  England ;  and  the  instruction  in  them  gen- 
erally is  better  adapted  to  the  demands  of  practical  life.  Hence  they  have  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  people,  and  have  a  larger  attendance  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.  In  1868,  according  to  ProC 
Play&lr,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Scientific  Instruction, 
there  was  one  university  student  for  every  866  of  the  Scotch  population,  while 
there  was  only  one  for  every  5,455  of  the  population  of  England,  and  one  for 
every  2,894  of  the  population  in  Ireland.  The  parochial  schools,  which  in  the 
larger  parishes  are  taught  by  graduates  of  the  Universities,  and  the  burgh 
schools,  which  exist  in  all  the  cities  and  large  centres  of  population,  are  the 
natural  feeders  of  the  National  Universities. 

In  the  University  of  Glasgow  several  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  and 
practical  chemists  of  the  United  Kingdom  received  their  scientific  training;  and 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  have  always  received  special  attention. 

In  the  University  of  Aberdeen  there  are  every  year  a  few  lectures  on  Agri- 
culture, but  no  special  professorship. 

In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  there  is  a  professorship  of  engineering,  and 
another  of  ag^culture  and  veterinary  surgery,  in  each  of  which  sciences  there 
is  now  a  scheme  of  graduation  as  follows: 

GRADUATION  IN  SCIENCE  IN  UNIVERSITT  OP  EDINBURGH. 

The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  (So.  B.)  and  of  doctor  of  science  (Sc  D.) 
are  given  in  the  following  departments  of  science : — 

Division  I. — Puas  SoiBNCE. — Section  A. — Physical  and  natural  science.  8eo> 
tion  B. — Mental  science.     Section  C. — Philology. 

Division  II. — Applied  Sciekce. — ^This  comprises:  Section  A. — Agriculture. 
Section  B. — Engineering  (civil  and  mechanical).    Sec  0. — Veterinary  soigery. 

DIVISION  IL — APPLIED    SOIENOB. 

All  candidates  for  the  degrees  in  Applied  Science  must  give  proof  of  having 
received  a  liberal  education  by  being  either — 

1.— B.  A.  or  M.  A. 

2.— M.  B.  or  M.  D. 

3.— Sc  B.  or  Sc  D. 

4. — Holders  of  two  departmental  certificates  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

6. — Matriculated  students  of  the  University  of  London. 

Or  failing  any  of  these  qualifications,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  prelimimuy 
examination  in  English,  Latin,  logic,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  mathematios 
and  mechanics,  and  either  Greek  or  two  modem  languages  (of  which  French 
must  be  one),  as  an  alternative  for  Greek. 

The  examination  will  be  the  same  as  that  requured  of  medical  students. 

The  department  of  "  Applied  Science  "  is  divided  into— 

J^ — A  griculture. 

B. — Engineering  and  mechanical  seienoe. 
C. — Veterinary  suigery. 

^<r-There  will  be  two  examinations  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agricul- 
ture (Agr.  B.),  and  one  for  that  of  master  of  agriculture  (Agr.  M.)  The  exam- 
inations will  be  both  written  and  oral. 
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The  first  examination  is  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  first  examination 
in  the  case  of  Sc  B.,  and  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  of  the  fol- 
lowing sabjecto: — 1.  ICathematica.  3.  Cbemistrj.  3.  Botanj.  4  Geology. 
5.  Zoology.     6.  Experimental  physics. 

This  examination  is  compulsory  on  all  oandidates  who  do  not  possess  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications : — 

A. — Masters  of  arts  who  have  taken  honors  in  the  natural  scienoes. 

Masters  of  arts  who  have  not  taken  honors  in  the  natural  sciences  are  ex- 
empted from  mathematics  and  experimental  physics  only. 

B. — Bachelors  and  doctors  of  medicine  who  have  taken  honors  in  the  natural 
seiences  at  their  professional  examinations,  and  who  have  passed  in  higher 
mathematics,  natural  pbilosc^y,  and  logic,  in  their  extra  professional  or  pre- 
liminary examinatioD& 

C. — Holders  of  certificates  fit)m  the  classes  in  sdence  devoted  to  the  fore- 
gohig  subjects  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  showing  that  the  candidate 
obtahied  80  per  cent  of  the  available  marks  during  the  session.  Any  of  the 
subjects  cleared  by  such  a  certificate  will  be  omitted  firom  the  written  examina- 
tion. 

The  candidate  who  has  passed  successfully  this  examination  may  present 
himself  at  the  next  examination  for  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture 
(Agr.  B.) 

For  this  examination  the  candidate  must  produce  certificates  of  acquaintance 
with  practical  agriculture,  and  is  required,  with  the  view  of  specializing  his 
studies^  to  profess  on«,  and  not  more  than  one,  of  the  fbllowing  groups  of  sub- 
jects, with  their  practical  relations  to  agriculture : — 

A- — Natural  Sciences. — Botany — Qeology — ^2M>logy. 

B. — Experimental  Science. — Chemistry — Physics. 

C. — Mechanical  Science. — Mechanics — Eng^eering. 

The  certificates  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Highland  Society,  and 
the  Royal  Ag^cultural  College,  will  be  accepted  for  practical  agriculture. 

Suoceaaful  candidates  who  have  thus  acquired  the  degree  of  Agr.  B.  may,  at 
the  next  period  of  examination,  provided  they  have  attained  the  jage  of  21, 
proceed  to  Uie  examination  for  the  degree  of  master  of  agriculture  (Agr.  M.) 

For  this  degree  the  candidate  will  1^  required  to  submit  to  a  searching  ex- 
amination on  one  of  the  followmg  subjects,  in  its  special  relation  to  agriculture. 
A — ^Agricultural  chemistry— organic  and  inorganic 
B. — Agricultural  mechanics. 
C — Engineering  (civil) — surveying,  draining,  Ac 
D. — Natural  history — botany,  gedogy,  Ac. 
E. — Animid  physiology — ^breeding,  rearing,  Ac.,  of  animalsL 

Should  the  candidate  pass  success^ly  this  examination,  lie  will  receive  the 
degree  of  master  of  agriculture  (Agr.  M.) 

The  examinations  for  degrees  will  be  conducted  by  university  examiners, 
ind  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Highland  Society. 

B. — Engineering — CivU  and  Mechanical — 1st.  All  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
engineering  must  have  the  qualifications  required  for  matriculation  beibro  pass- 
ing a  science  decree. 

There  will  be  two  examinations  in  engineering  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
engineering  (Sc.  Mach.  B.),  and  a  third  for  the  degree  of  roa5:ter  of  engineering 
(8c.  Mach.  M.)  The  examinations  will  be  both  written  and  oral.  The  first 
examination  is  as  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  candidate  on  the  following 
subjects:— 1.  Mathematics.    2.  Natural  Philosophy.     3.  Chemistry. 

This  examination  is  called  the  first  bachelor  Of  engineering  examination,  and 
is  compulsory  on  all  who  do  not  possess  the  following  qualifications: — 

A. — ^Masters  of  arts  w4io  have  taken  honors  in  the  departmehts  of  math- 
ematics or  natural  science. 
B. — Bachelors  in  science  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  or  London. 
C. — Graduates  in  science  who  have  passed  the  first  bachelor  of  science 
examination  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  candidate  who  has  successfully  passed  the  first  bachelor  of  engineering 
examinatu>n  may  proceed  to  the  second  examination,  which  is  to  bo  entitled 
the  second  bachelor  of  engineering  examination. 
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The  candidate  will  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects : — 

!A.)  Mathematics  applied  to  mechanics. 
B.)  Engiueering:— -Civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  survejring 

and  leveling. 
(0.)  Drawing. — Geometrical  projection,  mechanical  drawing,  plans  and 
surveys. 

The  candidate  having  passed  successfully  the  first  bachelor  of  engineering 
examination  (or  having  the  qualifications  necessary  to  escape  this  examination), 
after  passing  with  approval  the  second  examination,  shall  be  recommended  to 
the  Senatus  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  engineering. 

This  degree  will  indicate  that  the  student  has  received  such  a  preparation  as 
will  qualify  him  to  enter  with  advantage  the  office  of  a  civil  engineer  or  the 
workshop  of  a  mechanical  engineer  as  a  pupil. 

Should  tlie  candidate  desire  to  become  a  master  of  engineering,  he  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  a  third  examination.  All  candidates  for  this  degree  must  prove 
that  they  have  passed  at  least  two  years  as  a  pupU  under  a  civil  engineer  in 
practice,  or  in  a  mechanical  workshop.  He  must  then  profess  one,  and  not 
more  than  one,  of  tlie  subdivisions  in  each  of  the  two  following  groups  of  sub- 
jects:— 

1st  Practical  Engineering. — (a.)  The  design  of  machmery,  with  complete 
drawings,  specifications,  and  estimates,  (b,)  The  preparation  of  de- 
signs, specifications,  and  estimates  for  some  civil  engineering  wortc 

2d.  Applied  Science. — (a.)  Applied  mathematics,  (b.)  Chemistry,  (c.)  Ge- 
ology,   (d.)  One  branch  of  experimental  physics,    (e.)  Telegraphy. 

The  class  of  machinery,  or  the  nature  of  the  engineering  work  in  which  the 
student  is  examined,  will  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  special  work  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged  during  his  pupilage. 

This  degree  will  indicate  that  the  student  is  qualified  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion of  an  engineer. 

The  examination  for  degrees  will  be  conducted  by  University  examiners^  and 
an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 

For  the  degrees  in  sections  A.  and  B.  (agriculture  and  engineering),  the  same 
rates  will  be  charged  as  for  the  degrees  in  science. 

C, —  Veterinary  Surgery. — ^The  University  of  Edinburgh  propose  to  mstitute 
a  degree  in  veterinary  surgery,  open  to  qualified  students  of  all  the  veterinary 
schools  in  Great  Britain  who  comply  with  the  regulations  laid  down  for  suc^ 
degree. 

All  candidates  for  examination  for  such  degree  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and 
have  obtained  by  examination  a  veterinary  diploma  or  license  from  some  recog- 
nized teaching  or  licensing  body  in  Great  Britain.  • 

This  diploma  or  license  will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's general  education,  and  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  groundwork  of  his 
profession,  and  will  exempt  him  from  the  preliminary  and  the  *'  bachelor's " 
examinations,  required  in  the  other  sections  of  the  department  of  applied 
science. 

Candidates  will  be  also  required  to  produce  certificates  of  attendance  upon  at 
least  three  out  of  the  following  list  of  classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh: 

1.  Anatomy.  2.  Institutes  of  medicine  (physiology).  3.  Surgery.  4.  Nat- 
ural history.     5.  Botany.     6.  Ag^culture. 

Candidates  thus  qualified  will  be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  veterinary  surgery  (C.  V.  M.) 

The  examinations  in  all  tbe  above  subjects,  in  their  applications  to  veterinary 
surgery,  will  be  both  oral  and  written,  and  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
session.  They  will  be  conducted  by  the  University  examiners  on  tlie  respective 
subjects  of  examination,  assisted  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

For  the  degree  of  veterinary  surgery,  the  fee  will  be  102L  10^. 

But  no  University  has  been  so  serviceable  in  developing  popular  science  or 
technical  instruction  as  the  Andersonian  Institution  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Watt 
Institute  at  Edinburgh. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  ANB  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  significant  moyementa  of  the  year  (1870)  are  the  following  extracts 
fix>m  a  communication,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commiwion, 
to  the  chief  authority  in  all  the  principal  Universities  in  Great  Britain : — 

That  the  course  of  study  insisted  on  by  the  Universities  must  to  a  great  ex- 
tent govern  the  course  adopted  in  the  higher  schools,  is  a  proposition  which 
will  probably  he  accepted  without  argument.  Thongh  it  may  bo  the  case  that 
only  a  very  few  scholars  are  intended  for  the  University,  those  few  are  the  roost 
prominent,  stay  the  longest,  and  give  a  bias  to  the  whole  education  of  the  place; 
and  numbers  of  schools  are  thus  forced  or  irresistibly  attracted  into  a  counfo 
which  is  not  that  best  suited  to  the  bulk  of  those  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

The  practical  result  is,  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  be- 
comes the  highest  aim  of  all  great  schools ;  an  end  to  which  the  whole  system 
is  adapted,  and  which  has  hitherto  overshadowed  and  dwarfed  all  efforts  in 
other  directions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  question  whether  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  are  the  finest  and  most  efficient  organs  of  mental  training.  We 
merely  rest  upon  the  fact  that  many  competent  judges  say  that  thc^  are  nrx ; 
and  that  very  large  numbers  of  the  middle  classes  in  England  view  with  mm^ 
pidon,  if  not  with  aversion,  the  predominance  of  these  su^^cts  in  the  ordinarf 
school  course.  This  suspicion  or  aversion  may  not  always  be  werj  iDt«lit/^tit, 
or  (banded  on  clearly  assignable  reasons;  but  it  is  imstinctive.  it  is  wi^iy 
spread,  it  tallies  with  the  undoubtedly  intelligent  judgments  above  TfniKrrhA  t/>, 
and  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  a  reason  for  endeavoring  to  etAahhah  *A\)^  »\*aT' 
native  and  additional  modes  of  training,  more  acceptable  u>  at  l«a«t  a  larsr^ 
number  of  people.  The  state  of  opinion  is  soch  as  to  leave  no  rfrf^a  ffjr  ^i^*fA 
that  these  newer  methods  will  be  followed  by  mzwj,  wlu^.  if  th^y  tnoi  wA  fstA 
sufficient  aid  in  this  country,  wiU  have  recoviTK.  as  some  are  now  dcnAfi;  v>  ^^Ar- 
many  and  other  foreign  countries. 

We  start,  then,  fiiQMm  the  &ct  that  there  cxtsts  a  ttfccg  d«mawl  if^  n^frn 
truning  by  other  than  chissical  studies,  and  that  the  im^yrfiii  g^rM^rauj  m%; 
gested  are  Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  and  Katoral  Mffintik, 

Mathematics  have  a  recognized  footing  in  the  v/mitry :  tijfij  fodv«  >j«>|f  h^^t^ 
the  leading  study  at  Cambridge,  and  are  a  fbfly  t^ulL^htA  fCwIy  at  fjxfr^'i : 
and  we  do  not  think  it  Deoessarj  to  dwefl  upoo  them. 

The  'advantage  of  Modem  lAiigiiages  k/r  practiral  rsm  m  fkifi^mm  ^iir.»Hrh, 
And  there  are  many  who  think  they  may  be  made  aa  «x<^«{>«u  ^'^rapA  ^/  rn^tVAi 
tnuning.     On  this  head  we  rder  to  the  SdkM^b  la^^^niry  l^^^rt.  p<^.  V*-^t^. 

The  evidence  in  &vor  of  Katural  Sdenoe  is  mrrtoipa  lAll  W%  ir  viut  m^  ^v 
the  same  Beport  pi  34.  and  to  a  BfCfiort  mad^  cs  iSrun  j*ag  1^7  w  u^  x^f.i^oh 
Asociation,  which  will  be  5'jcxsii  pahu^ved  by  tiu^  rV^iwvM  lanvwry  ^'/mmm^f^ 
invoL  iL,  p.  219.  It  is  dear  ciutf  aia^joigc  hi^y  ^rytuuA  ai^A  vh^  \w-^. 
fllod'^  the  subject  deepiy.  there  ari»  srxne  ir%)  chink  ^\t.  iVi^K  5)r  ^h^,  y^^^^-^K 
nature  of  the  knovied^  it  coaTeyn  aofi  fir  ies  *«v«%r%  nmmn^  ^4  SivA  ^'\*-^a, 
range  of  mental  f^KoittesL  S'asurai  9tyKOi».  kaa  a  hiirher  tknm  'jmhk  iv^^  vH^ 
tnli^Mi  to  be  the  chief  iascmmeat  if  erturacirjiL 

It  appears  to  us.  as  is  x^ifsa^  Vk  the  .«HMr>tii  hmmry  Ovtmuttiitvmsn  ^it>^ 
port,  p.  37)L  that  a  ^eanari  ixLvi^  hij  «>  otaay  ^igifMA,  «ui  mwyy^^  \f  tr^.ufg 
proof  of  its  reaaooafofcaeaa  onoriic  try  ne  vu^ndainofij  'Wnu'pfU^,  Vh^  yiymttt^ 
fir  OS  is  DoC  so  mnch  viKCfaer  (ne  <i«tian«i  ^honui  ^  tuHL  nt  ir'\itf:  m^^^^v^!*  ■i^-\ 
required  to  give  it  prartkal  ^AtcsL  Is  ji  3n(  <«mvurti  vv  ^^atskvii  ««)wsi«r  m'»'-^ 
what  may  be  called  a  aiodera  ^nrrvinUmL  Hfrtj  xir^anrtM  vii^  Jv  *'**/•,«•»  ••^  /•^•if* 
who  terminase  their  m±t'jtii  i^ax'^i^  ac  iwn^^A  ir  <l:fS^ien.  74si(r«»  -•  vj^  ^^^  •'^*: 
time  do'^s  not  aflotw  if  a  fbsr  ^arni  'if  die  aev  9u»fH/wta.  w  ir^nWt  #vJt  •►^/^•^«# 
■eei  the  want  of  tike  ovir^  jimilicr^ttC  par^  'if  ^he  jan^nM  v.a  tt***/^  v^/»  V- 
naod.  Xor  h  k  etun^  m  irfrt  rhe  3irv<«*fn  ^wHfiif  •*%  <i^  vH»rt«»»'/  <?««»*/* j^ 
enrrieuiom  en  hx^iier  «!!uyifai  ftr  rJiac  jf^^iiyr  ^le  'l*mfl«*mn»  /•*r  '^  'i4^*»*/**'»n^ 
the  BiniiB  of  the  puptlft,  aod  ^ismisiin^  iieiii  irUU  i^  iMit«aMi<«Ht  .'WmMM  "/  % 
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solid  hold  of  knowledge,  and  of  encouraging  habits  of  skimming  oyer  a  variety 
of  surfaces  instead  of  grappling  closely  with  difficulties.  Nor  can  the  ancient 
and  modem  studies  be  wisely  put  as  rival  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  same  school, 
with  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  supremacy  of  the  one  and  the  decay  of 
the  other.  For,  as  experience  has  shown,  the  one  to  decay  is  that  which  has 
not  got  on  its  side  long  usage,  or  established  reputation,  or  tl|e  associations  of 
old  institutions,  or  the  sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  teachers,  or  the  sub- 
stantial attractions  of  endowments. 

We  are  convinced  that,  in  order  to  give  a  &ir  trial  and  ftiU  play  to  the  study 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Natural  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some 
schools  of  the  first  grade  (t.  e,  schools  retaining  their  scliolars  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen),  in  which  these  subjects  should  be  the  staple  of  the  course^ 
and  to  that  end  the  time  and  importance  assigned  to  Classics  be  much  diminished. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  which  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  should  be  sacrificed 
for  this  purpose.  Something  not  inconsiderable  may,  no  doubt,  be  done  bj 
dropping  some  of  the  elegancies  of  Latin  scholarship,  and  teachmg  that  lan- 
guage more  with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  the  capacity  ci 
understanding  its  literature  than  with  a  view  to  composition.  But  that  Latin 
should  in  the  main  be  retained,  we  do  not  question.  If  Modem  Languages  are 
to  be  studied,  Latin  lies  at  the  base  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  and  enters 
largely  into  English.  Its  practical  use  in  life  is  appreciable ;  until  within  the 
last  four  centuries,  Latin  was  the  language  in  which  the  largest  part  of  the 
business  of  Westem  Europe  was  recorded,  and  almost  the  whole  of  its  literature 
was  written.  No  ecclesiastic,  lawyer,  antiquarian,  or  physician  can  dispense 
with  all  knowledge  of  it  Greek  has  none  of  these  uses,  while  yet  it  takes 
more  time  to  learn,  is  forgotten  sooner,  and  is  the  object  of  greater  suspicioD 
and  dislike  to  parents.  It  belongs  to  the  classical  region,  and  to  that  alone; 
and  from  its  difficulty,  and  also  its  attractiveness,  must  be  expected  to  receive 
a  large  share  of  the  student's  time  and  attention,  if  it  is  .to  answer  any  sufficient 
purpose.  No  school  can  be  other  than  a  dassical  school  in  which  Greek  ia 
effectively  studied. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  have  determined  to  venture  on  the 
experiment  of  employmg  some  of  the  Educational  Endowments  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  in  estabUshing,  among  other  schools  of  the  firet  gjade,  some 
which  may  by  way  of  distinction  be  called  Modem;  that  is,  schools  in  which 
Greek  shall  be  excluded  in  order  to  provide  adequate  test  and  encouragement 
for  the  study  of  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  Science. 

When,  however,  we  propose  to  establish  such  schools,  we  are  met  by  the 
objection  that  the  Universities  will  be  closed  to  the  pupils,  however  competenty 
unless  they  will  spend  money  and  time  in  acquiring  that  quantum  of  Greek 
which  is  exacted  from  all  who  go  there.  The  quantum  itself  is  not  gpreat,  and 
might  doubtless  be  acquired  perfunctorily,  and,  according  to  the  common  phrMe^ 
by  'cram' ;  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  of  little  value  for  the  purpose  of  mental 
training,  and  the  exertion  spent  in  acquiring  it  would  be  almost  pure  waeteiH 
a  life  which  may  have  little  to  spare. 

The  broad  result  is  that,  as  long  as  Greek  is  made  a  sine  quA  non  at  the  Uni' 
versities,  those  schools  of  the  new  type  which  it  is  proposed  to  establii^  will 
labor  under  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  cut  off  from  direct  connection 
with  the  Universities,  through  a  want  of  agreement  in  their  course  of  studies 
with  University  requirements,  while,  if  the  schools  flourish,  the  Universitiet 
will  in  some  degree  lose  their  control  over  the  higher  culture  of  the  nation. 

We  tmst  that  we  shall  not  be  misunderetood  as  desiring  to  intmde  specula' 
tions  of  our  own  concerning  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Universities.  But 
we  are  confident  in  the  beUef  that,  for  our  own  work,  we  are  bound  to  attempi 
to  establish  such  schools  as  we  have  indicated;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  them 
that  we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Universities  to  modify  those  arrangements; 
so  that,  for  instance,  a  first-rate  man  of  science,  who  knows  no  Greek,  shall 
not  (at  least  in  tlieory  and  intent)  be  at  any  greater  disadvantage  than  a  first* 
rate  Greek  scholar  who  knows  no  science.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  suggest ;  but  if  once  the  object  be  considered  desirable,  we  presume 
that  no  great  practical  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  giving  effect  to  it  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  details  of  University  oiganisatioD. 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  SCHOOLS. 


XAXmOAL  SDUGATIOir. 

Thb  Royal  Naval  Acadbmt,*  for  educating  cadets  for  the  En- 
giih  naval  service,  was  instituted  in  the  Portsmouth  Dock-yard  in 
1729.  In  1B16  a  Central  School  of  Mathematics  and  Naval  Archi- 
tectore  was  added  to  the  establishment.  In  1630  the  institntion 
was  reorgaaizedy  and  Professorships  of  Steam-machinery  and  Chem- 
istry were  established,  and  special  courses  were  instituted  for  ofHcers 
and  mates,  and  facilities  for  observation  and  practice  in  the  con- 
stnetion  of  engines  and  uses  of  steam  were  provided  in  the  Wool- 
wich Dock-yards.  In  1844  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture  wa» 
reorganized  with  a  view  of  conforming  the  course  of  instruction  to 
that  of  the  French  EcoU  cT Application  du  Oinit  Maritime  at  J'aris. 

The  course  at  Portsmouth  embraced  algebra,  geometry  by  prr>. 
jections,and  the  construction  of  solid  bodies  and  their  Mictions  from 
these  projections,  plane  coordinate  geometry,  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  mechanics  with  strength  of  materiahi  and  tlieir  application 
to  the  steam-engine  and  naval  constructions.  Hie  fatal  defects 
were,  ficst,  the  want  of  suitable  preparation  on  the  [>art  of  tb':;  ap- 
plicants, and  second,  the  uncertainty  of  govemmeut  eriiployifi^fft, 
and  regular  distinction  and  promotion  in  the  Ker>'i'>e  a»  engirM^rrs, 
OB  the  completion  of  the  course.  Practically  tlie  hrt^li^h  tif:lnM 
fell  far  behind  the  French  model  But  there  w^fre  br/auJ  t\\f(Hr*tti*um 
in  the  preparatory  knowledge  brought  by  the  stud'fnt*  '/f  th«;  tw/ 
schools  to  the  special  work  required  by  the  naval  hf:r\\f'M,  arid  in 
their  relations  to  the  service  afterwarl*.  In  the  Vrt;sy:h  fv;Lo'/l,  iImj 
students  had  already  gone  through  with  honor»,  th';  ^J:\*:rt*.  tn'^ihir 
matacal  training  of  the  Pohtechnk  ScL^^ol,  and  i»<rr<;  \fUiifiif*'A  t/> 
enter  at  once  on  the  application  of  tl»€;%e  ^^nf^i^c^  Vj  ti^\^  af«;bJV;'>- 
tnre,  and  the  conaruction  aiid  iue»  of  ifUsaifi  lustfMiuKry  tu  \*i*s»^t\% 
of  war,  and  were  sore  of  future  eispMuaetit  toA  ifi'/wAi'/tt.     iu 
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the  English  School,  the  stadents  in  many  cases  came  direct  from 
the  dock-yard  and  the  deck,  without  even  a  good  elementary  edo- 
cation,  were  employed  during  the  day  in  the  ordinary  work  of  their 
positions,  and  only  gave  their  evenings  to  scientific  studies.  The 
results  of  this  system  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the  School  was  sus- 
pended ;  but  under  the  lead  of  a  few  practical  architects  and  engin- 
eers the  system  of  instruction  was  revised,  and  in  1862  a  new  instir 
tution  was  established  at  South  Kensington,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Industrial  Museum,  a  collection  of  models,  drawings,  and  other 
appliances  of  illustration  and  practice  in  every  department  of  in- 
struction given  in  the  School  was  begun. 

Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  naval  gunnery  is  given  in  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  and  a  cadet  establishment  on  board 
of  the  man-of-war  ExceUenU 


NAVIOATION  SCHOOLS. 

In  1858  the  English  Government  constituted  the  Department  of  Sdenot 
and  Art,  to  extend  a  system  of  encouragement  to  local  institutions  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  similar  to  that  commenced  a  few  years  before  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,  the  two  Departments  being  united  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  united  Department  being  administered  at  first  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1856,  by  the  Education  Department     To  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  was  assigned  in  1853  the  general  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  schools  which  had  been  instituted  or  aided  by  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation  interests  of  the  country.     Instruction  in  navigation  was  given  in 
the  seaports  by  private  teachers,  without  system,  and  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  art  before 
being  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of  command,  involving  the  lives 
and  property  of  others.     To  introduce  system,  to  give  permanent  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  number  of  well-qualified  teachers  of  navigation,  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  attainments  and  character  of  British  masters,  mates  and 
seamen,  and  indirectly  but  largely  increase  the  supply  for  the  Royal  Navy 
in  time  of  war,  the  Government  had  determined  to  encourage  local  efifort 
in  establishing  Nautical  Schools.    With  this  view  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  established  two  schools  prior  to  1853,  one  in 
London,  and  the  other  in  Liverpool ;  and  an  arrangement  had  been  hiade 
with  the  Admiralty,  by  which  it  was  believed  five  or  six  pupil-teadiers, 
who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at 
Greenwich,  would  be  able  to  attend  the  scientific  courses  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  and  be  instructed  in  those  sciences  which 
would  better  fit  them  to  become  masters  of  schools  of  navigation  in  the 
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seaport  towns.  In  1854^  the  Trinity  House*  of  Hull  reorganized  its  old 
school  of  narigation,  after  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Green- 
wich, with  two  divisions,  the  lower  for  a  class  of  boys  who  need  elementary 
instruction,  and  the  upper,  for  boys  in  the  technical  studies  of  a  seafaring 
life.  With  the  latter  was  opened  an  evening  school  for  adult  seamen. 
Similar  schools,  with  a  junior  or  lower  division  to  revise  and  complete  the 
general  and  preparatory  studies,  and  a  senior  or  upper  school  for  special 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  were 
established  at  Yarmouth,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  ports,  fifteen  in  all  up  to  1862,  giving  instruction  to 
over  3,000  persons,  and  all  of  them  enlisting  local  co-operation  and  indi- 
vidual payment  with  governmental  aid.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of 
schools  we  cite  a  brief  description  of  one  of  the  earliest  established,  from 
a  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Edward  Hughes,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. 

London  Kavigation  School, 

77ie  London  Navigation  Sc1u>ol  is  held  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sailors^  Home 
Institution,  situated  in  Well  Street,  London  Dock,  and  consists  of  two  separate 
apartments,  t>ccupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  sections.     . 

The  upper  section  is  for  the  instruction  of  masters  and  mates  of  the  merchant 
service  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 

Sextant  Observing.  Chart  Drawing.  Geometry.  Algebra.  Trigonometry. 
The  Sailinga.  Use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  Mathematical  Tables.  Princi- 
ple and  Construction  of  Chronometers.  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.  Nautical  Surveying.  Compasses  and  Magnetism  of  Ships. 
Theory  of  Winds,  Tides,  and  Currents.  Methods  of  taking  and  recording 
Meteorological  Observations.  Principle  and  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine 
as  applied  to  the  Paddle  Wheel  and  Screw  Propeller. 

The  Lower  section  is  for  the  education  of  seamen  and  apprentices.  The 
course  embraces  the  following  subjects : — 

Reading.  Writing.  Dictation  and  Letter  Writing.  Arithmetic.  Geogra- 
phy.    The  Sailings.    Sextant  Observing.     Method  of  Keeping  Ships*  Books. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.,  and  6  to  9  p.  nk 
on  the  first  five  days  of  the  working  week,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  fees  are  six  shilling^  per  week  for  masters  and  mates,  sixpence  for  sea- 
men, and  apprentices  are  admitted  free. 

The  instruction  of  both  sections  is  conducted  by  teachers  who  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  and  who  hold  certificates 
of  competency  for  teaching  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  from  Mr.  Rid- 
dle, the  Head  Master  of  the  Nautical  School. 

As  regards  the  students  who  at  present  attend  the  school,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  masters  and  mates  taught  in  the  senior  section  come  for  the  express  purpose 
of  learning  to  solve  certain  problems  in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
required  for  passing  the  examination  of  the  Local  Marine  Board,  and  they  are 
imwining'to  devote  any  portion  of  their  time  to  the  other  subjects  that  enter 
into  the  coarse  of  instruction.  These,  though  essential  to  the  education  of  every 
master  mariner,  are  unfortunately  not  at  present  required  of  a  candidate  to  pass 
an  examination  which  proclaims  him  competent  to  take  command  of  a  vessel. 

The  lower  section  is  composed  of  seamen  and  apprentices,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  employed  during  the  day  at  their  ships  in  the  docks,  and  have  acquired 

•  TbeTrhdty  Boazd  of  Hall  wu  eetabUshed  in  15S7,  in  Imitntion  of  Trinity  nonse,  London, 
iBBorponted  by  Ileniy  VTII  in  1515,  (but  existing  long  before,)  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 
•Bd  navigation,  licensing  pilots,  erecting  bcMons  and  ligbthoiLoes,  &c.  Both  were  probably  in 
IflBitatioo  of  Charles  V.  who  established  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  at  the  Casn  dt  Contratacion^  lectures 
OB  mvigaiioo,  and  an  ezsmination  of  persons  to  act  as  pilots  and  mariners 
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the  radiments  of  an  English  edacation  before  entering  the  school.  They  attend 
during  their  short  stay  in  port  from  6  to  9  in  the  eyenings,  and  their  chief  object 
seems  to  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sailings  and  the  methods  of  keeping 
the  books  of  a  ship. 

Both  sections  are  taught  the  use  of  nautical  instruments,  and  fur  this  important 
purposte  the  Board  of  Trade  has  granted  a  Uberal  supply  of  rfquijiites  to  carry 
out  an  efficient  system  of  instruction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  appended  to  thui 
Report. 

Those  students  who  are  sufficiently  educated  are  accustomed  to  work  out  their 
own  observations.  None  of  thera  have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  school  without 
receiviug  as  great  an  amount  as  was  possible  of  general  information,  in  addition 
to  the  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  for  which  they  attended.  Lectures 
have  been  delivered  in  the  evenings  upon  the  Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  and 
Magnetism,  with  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy;  and  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Ocean  has  received  particular  attention. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  tho  Report  of  Capt  Ryder,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  in  186a 

The  officers  of  the  committee  of  management  arc : — 

Chairman,  Admiral  Sir  II.  Hope. 
Secretary,  Captain  George  Pierce,  R.  N. 
Head-Master,  John  Bowing,  1  certificate. 

The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  navigation  in  or  through  the  ageney 
of  the  school  during  1858  has  been  149,  showing  a  total  increase  pf  25  since  last 
year.     The  total  fees  have  been  46/.  15s,  6(/. 

The  entire  number  of  adults  and  boys  who  have  at  any  time  paid  fees  during 
the  year  arc,  masters,  3 ;  chief  mates,  17 ;  only  mates,  2 ;  second  mates,  87 ; 
seamen,  62 ;  apprentices,  28 ;  total  number  of  students,  149. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  fees  paid  by  adults  and  boys  per  week : — ^In  the 
day  classes — Masters  studying  for  extra  certificates,  6<. ;  chief  mates  studying 
fur  master,  6«. ;  only  mates  studying  for  chief  mates,  6«. ;  second  mates  study- 
ing for  chief  mates,  6«. ;  seamen  studying  for  only  mates,  6<. ;  for  second  matea, 
6.X. ;  apprentices  studying  navigation,  6«. ;  those  not  studying  navigation,  It. ; 
seamen  not  studying  navigation.  In. ;  boys  learning  navigation,  6(1 ;  boys  not 
learning  navigation,  6dL  In  the  evening  classes — ^Adults  learning  navigation, 
3«. ;  not  learning  navigation.  Is,;  boys  learning  navigation,  St.;  not  learning 
navigation,  6d 

The  average  attendance  at  the  classes  has  been : — 

Day  classes,        .        .        .        morning,  7 ;  afternoon,  6. 
Evening  classes, 6. 

Grand  total  of  fees,  46/.  I5s.  6dL 

The  amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  school  by  the  Department  has  been  49L 
I6«.  4d.j  which  sum  includes  the  payments  for  the  master's  certificate  and  other 
allowances,  the  payments  to  pupil-teacher,  the  cost  of  medals,  &c. 

School  ShipM. 
There  is  another  class  of  nautical  schools  for  destitute  and  endangered 
boys,  which  are  aided  by  the  government  through  the  Ragged  School  So- 
ciety, and  are  kept  on  board  of  ships,  the  practical  seamanship  of  whidi 
might  advantageously  be  incorporated  into  the  navigation  schools.  The 
expense  of  these  ships  per  day  is  thus  given  by  Capt  Ryder,  in  his  Report 
on  Navigation  Schools  in  1858. 

I  have  collected  some  statistics  showing  the  expense  of  school  ships.  The 
Akbar,  a  frigate  at  Liverpool,  is  a  reformatory,  and  has  about  a  100  boys.  The 
Venus,  also  a  frigate,  is  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  anchored  near 
Woolwich ;  she  is  a  school  ship  for  destitute  lads,  and  has  about  140  bora.  In 
the  Akbar,  supported  partly  by  local  contributions  and  partly  by  the  Gorem- 
ni»^nt  grant  of  one  shilling  a  day  for  each  boy,  the  expense  of  the  estabUsh- 
-K.i,i..  -o^uccd  to  as  low  a  scale  as  possible.    The  Marine  Society  is  a 
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frpwation  which  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  arrangements.  The  Akbar 
was  fitted  out  at  an  expense  of  1,800/.  but  about  l,00()i.  is  considered  to  be 
■BiBeient  for  a  fit  out,  if  the  hull  is  in  good  repair.  The  Marine  Society *s  ships 
are  always  fitted  out  by  the  Admiralty  without  charge.  The  AiLbar  costs  about 
W)L  a  year  for  repairs,  &c. 

Estimate  of  Annual  Expense  per  Boy,  deduced  from  Report 

AJtbar.  Venus. 


Food, 

Clothes, 
Management,  &c 


£    I. 
£10  0 
4  0 
.    10  0 

24  0 

£ 

«. 

£13 

10 

6 

0 

.  10 

10 

SO 

0 

Outline  o/Aitm  and  Management  of  Navigation  SehooU. 

In  1858,  Captain  Alfred  P.  Kyder,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  appointed  to 
inspect  the  Navigation  Schools  connected  with  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  report  on  their  condition  and  future  management  The 
statements  and  suggestions  of  this  report  harmonize  so  fuUy  with  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  reached  respecting  the  need  and  mode  of  estab- 
lishing and  managing  this  class  of  schoob  in  our  own  country,  that  we 
can  not  better  express  our  own  views  than  by  making  liberal  extracts. 

The  GoverumcDt  is  very  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

(a.)  Because  the  Commercial  Marine  supplies  even  in  time  of  peace  a  consid- 
erable number  of  men  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  because  in  time  of  war  we  should 
have  to  rely  upon  it  almost  entirely  to  enable  us  to  man  our  ships  when  our 
reserves  were  exhausted,  which  would. soon  be  the  case  in  a  uaval  war. 

(b.)  Because  on  .the  efficiency  of  our  commercial  marine  depend:^  to  a  great 
extent  our  position  nA  a  commercial  country,  and  on  our  position  as  the  greatest 
commercial  country  rests  our  supremacy  among  European  nations. 

(e.)  Becau^ie  to  the  commercial  marine  is  entrusted  every  year  an  immen^ 
amount  of  valuable  property.  Want  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  readiness  of 
resource  largely  increases  the  yearly  loss  of  this  property. 

(d.)  Because  to  the  commercial  marine  every  year  are  entrusted  the  live«  of  a 
brge  and  increasing  number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Want  of  f-kill,  intelli- 
genoe,  and  readiness  of  resource  largely  increase  the  yearly  loss  of  hfe  at  eea. 

(«.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  consists  of  more  than  2<ni,(h>)  pemons 
tnd  is,  therefore,  an  important  portion  of  the  nation,  considering  it  numerieally. 

(/.)  Because  the  commercial  marine  represents  England,  its  relifrion,  Uw'm, 
eostoms,  and  habits,  in  every  foreign  country,  and  it  is  desirable  that  our  repre- 
leqtatives  should  cease  to  exhibit  (as  is  now  frequently  the  case,)  the  worst  <»ide 
of  the  national  character.  Large  numbers  of  the  sailors  in  our  commercial 
marine  are  at  present  neither  good  men  nor  good  sailors,  but  are  disorderly, 
•ddicted  to  driiUc,  inefficient  at  sea  and  all  but  useless  in  harbor.  Many  of  tbein 
who  reach  the  rank  of  mate  and  master  compare  disadvantageously  in  general 
knowledge  with  the  mates  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels.  There  are  of  cour^ 
amnerous  brilliant  exceptions.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  eer^ice  of 
the  large  ship-owners.  In  knowledge  of  seamanship  English  masters  and  mates 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Government,  anxious  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  Commercial  Marine,  ha^ 
eadeivored  to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source,  by  the  creation  or  hupji'^rt  of 
Navigation  Schools,  in  order  that  as  soon  as  possible,  by  the  introduction  of  well 
educated  lads,  its  character  may  be  elevated  and  improved.  Tlie  Navitration 
Schools  referred  to  are  supported  by  fees,  by  local  subscription*,  and  ^ly  aid 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art    Their  object  is  to  offer  inistructiou  in 
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the  BcicDtific  branches  of  an  Education  specially  adapted  to  the  Naatical  Pro- 
fession. 

In  comracncing  an  investigation  into  the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Navigation  schools,  it  is  evidently  advisable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies that  occur  {innually  in  the  commercial  marine ;  these  vacancies  are  occa- 
sioned by  death,  desertion,  and  change  of  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  these  vacancies  should  all  be  filled  by  well  educated  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  lads,  for  in  time  of  war  we  could  only  recruit  from  the  Commercial  Marine 
those  sailors  who  are  British  subjects.* 

Capt  Ryder  estimates  the  number  of  lads  required  to  supply  the  annual 
yacancies  by  death  in  the  British  Commercial  Marine  at  over  5,000,  and 
by  desertion  and  change  of  profession,  by  at  least  1,000  more,  or  a  total  of 
over  6,000 ;  and  that  schools  for  seamen  and  officers  should  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  annual  supply  of  at  least  that  number,  and  so  accommodate  18,000 
students.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen, 
there  were  bound  and  registered  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  year  1856,  7,410  apprentices.  The  176,887  men  (not  inclu- 
ding masters,)  employed  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade,  were  classified 
as  follows:  21,204  mates,  18,232  petty  officers,  88,682  seamen,  23,974 
apprentices  and  boys,  12,640  other  persons,  1,612  engineers,  4,896  firemen. 
Of  this  number  14,875  were  foreigners,  and  7,712  lascars.  During  the 
year  1856,  examinations  were  passed  for  extra  masters,  22 ;  for  ordinary 
masters,  1,223 ;  for  first  mates,  689 ;  for  only  mates,  12,223 ;  for  second 
mates,  940 — a  total  of  4,097.  Capt  Ryder  calculates  that  the  total  num- 
ber required  every  year  to  fill  up  the  yacancies  and  meet  the  demands  of 
an  expanding  commerce  as  follows : 

Of  those  who  leave  the  service,      •        •        •        •        •      6,690 

Of  those  who  are  drowned, 1,800 

Of  those  who  die  of  disease, 2,660 

The  average  annual  increase  by  expansion  of  commerce,      3,865 

Total  supply  required,  ....         14,015 

Capt.  Ryder  remarks  that  the  system  of  nautical  education  should  bo 
broad  enough  and  attractive  enough  to  bring  in  all  the  boys  of  all  classes 
who  wish  to  go  to  sea,  or  may  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
national  and  commercial  marine.  The  education  given  should  make  ath- 
letic, intelligent,  handy  seamen,  and  impart  such  an  amount  of  scientifio 
knowledge  of  navigation  and  seamanship  as  will  qualify  a  due  proportion 
for  a  lower  grade  of  officers. 

The  first  point  to  be  aimed  at  woidd  apparently  be  the  establishment  of  aa 
adequate  number  of  schools,  so  as  to  oflfer  scientific  instruction  on  the  lowest 
terras  to  a  sufficient  number  of  boys,  to  supply  the  demand  for  educated  young 
men  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  masters  and  mates.  Then*  knowledge 
of  seamanship  must  of  course  bo  gained  before  the  mast. 

A  commercial  navy,  fed  by  a  supply  of  lads  that  had  for  three  years  attended 

*  According  to  the  Registnur  Oeneral^s  Report  for  IKS,  there  were  18,200  Fordgnen  setviiur  tai 
the  Mercantile  Marino  in  1854,  natiree  of  the  following  oountties: — Amoicans,  (U.  S.,)  S^fflS; 
Austrians.  532;  Belgiana,  196  $  Danes,  428;  Germans,  319;  Greeks,  76;  Hollanden,  1,(4); 
Italians,  110;  Norwegians,  670 ;  Portuguese,  564;  RossiaQS,  44;  Prussians,  568:  Spankmis, 
8S8;  Swedes,  1,512;  French,  479;  Yaxioiu,  tIs.,  South  Axnerkuf,  GbineM,  fte.,  &c..  8,4mi 
total,  18^.  1        I       1-1     ^ 
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tile  clashes  at  a  KaTigation  school  would  challenge  comparison  for  general 
knowledge  and  information  with  any  profession  in  England,  and  woold  soon 
cease  to  be  the  last  resort  of  those  idle,  troublesome  fellows,  expelled  from  the 
agricultural  class  and  the  various  trades,  who  are  too .  old,  too  ignorant,  or  too 
profligate  ever  to  make  even  indifferent  sailors. 

Having  stated  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  ground  that  may  be  benefidally 
covered  by  a  network  of  navigation  schools,  1  will  proceed  to  state  what,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  means  by  which  a  Navigation  School  may  be  rendered  most 
attractive  and  efficient. 

L  A  Navigatiim  School  assisted  hy  the  Oovemment  should  offer  sound  Inttruc 
don  epeciaUg  adapted  to  the  Xautical  Profession, 

Aitnough  at  first  sight  the  number  of  subjects  named  hereafter  may  appear 
large,  and  the  education  of  too  high  an  order,  these  objections  will  vanish  when 
it  is  remembered  that  lads  are  not  acceptable  on  board  merchant  ships  until  they 
are  15-16,  because  they  are  of  little  use,  and  give  trouble ;  and  yet,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  if  not  attracted  to  the  Navigation  schools  at  the  age  of  12-18, 
and  induced  to  remain  in  attendance  on  the  classes  until  they  are  1 5-16,  they 
will  be  drawn  into  some  other  profession. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  is  adopted  must  necessarily  therefore  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  extend  over  three  years,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  the  laM  to  be  specially  adapted  to  conduce  towards  the  boy^s  success  in  his 
profession. 

The  subjects  which  appear  to  be  suitable  for  boys  destined  for  the  nautical 
profession  and  retained  under  instruction  from  12-13  to  15-16  are  a«  follows: — 
*(1.)  Reading  and  writing  from  dictation. 
*  (2.)  First  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
*(8.i  Grammar. 
(4.)  A  complete  course  of  arithmetic. 
1 5.1  Algebra  to  quadratics,  with  application. 

(6. 1  Geometry,  Books  of  Euclid,  I.  U.  III.,  and  a  few  propositions  in  Book  17. 
(7.1  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical. 
(8.)  Navigation. 

(9.)  Nautical  astronomy,  including  lunar  double  alt  and  Sunmer's  method, 
no.)  Practical  use  of  the  instruments  used  at  sea. 

■  i":  ^|i:£:  JhT^^r  \  "p"""^ "  ^^  p"*"^"*^'  '"^*«^  *«• 

(13.)  Chart  drawing ;   surveying. 

(14.)  Free-hand  drawing. 
*  (15.)  History,  particularly  Scripture  History  and  English  History. 
*il6.)  Letter  writing ;  book-keeping. 

(17.)  Mechanics  and  steam-engine. 

(18. )  Magneti8m  and  electricity  in  relation  to  ships. 

(19.)  Laws  of  storms  and  tides. 

(20.)  Knowledge  of  the  code  of  signals. 

(21.)  Mercantile  laws  and  usages,  a«  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  master  of  a 
merchant  ship. 

(22.)  Gymnastics. 

The  above  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Nayigation  School  at  HolL 

n.  A  Navigation  School  should  provide  a  good  supply  of  apparatus,  vis,,  in' 
sirumentSy  boolsy  maps,  slates,  dtc.  without  any  eharae  to  the  pupils. 

In  Ireland,  where  a  class  of  Navigation  Schools  has  been  esublished  a«  part 
of  the  system  of  National  Education,  a  very  liberal  supply  of  sextants,  booka, 
maps,  &c.,  is  given  to  each  school  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

IIL  A  Navigation  School  aided  by  Ghvemmeni  should  offer  valuiMs  prises  in 
the  shape  of  exhibitions,  instruments,  books,  dte. 

The  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  parents,  the  inability  on  the  part  of  others,  to  mnintAin  their  cbildreo 
during  the  three  years*  course. 


•Thtboyiure  expected  lo  be  pn«d«Dt  in  these  tul^^Mti  bdbre  entry,  and  they  need  OoJy  be 
■MB  vp  m  the  way  of  rerlew. 
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Eihibitions  and  prize-echemeB  should  therefore  be  established  on  the  moeft 
liberal  footing. 

Prizes  had  been  awarded  by  the  Department  in  only  two  or  three  instances 
before  my  toiir  of  visits. 

(a.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  prize*  be  awarded,  when  deserved,  at  alljhe  schools 
every  half  year. 

The  prizes  to  consist  of  sextants,  watches,  instruments,  books,  &c.  The  future 
prizes  to  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  half-year  under  the  charge  of 
the  local  committee,  to  be  exposed  in  the  schoolroom  in  a  case  with  a  glass  lid 
or  cover.  (The  lialf-yeariy  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  about  15/.) ;  the  prizes  to 
be  fairly  and  openly  competed  for. 

A  very  limited  number  of  sextants  should  be  given  away,  not  more  than  one 
each  half-year  among  all  the  schools.  The  prizes  not  to  be  awarded  except  on 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  lad^s  sufficient  proficiency. 

(6.)  I  beg  to  suggest  that  exhibUiofu  be  established  on  the  following  scale, 
viz.,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  for  a  school  giving  instruction  to  100  boys,  or  one  to 
every  eight  boys,  and  be  awarded  at  all  the  schools  every  half-year. 

The  boys  after  the  exammation  to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  First  Division  to  consist  of  aU  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Chisses  for 
a  period  under  6  months. 

The  Second  DiyUion  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  6,  and  under  12  months. 

The  Third  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Glasses  for 
12,  and  under  18  months. 

The  Fourth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes 
for  18,  and  under  24  months. 

The  Fifth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  Classes  for 
24,  and  under  'M)  mouths. 

The  Sixth  Division  to  consist  of  all  the  boys  who  had  attended  the  CUiases  for 
80,  and  under  36  months. 

Exhibitions  at  the  rate  of  one  in  eight  boys  to  be  given  to  the  most  successful 
boys  in  each  group. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  Is't  and  2nd  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee 
and  a  donation  of  6d.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  8rd  and  4th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  Iff.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  6th  and  6th  Divisions  to  consist  of  remission  of  fee, 
and  a  donation  of  2«.  a  week  for  ensuing  half-year. 

This  part  of  my  proposal  is  elastic,  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  can  be  increased 
if  the  principle  is  approved  of,  and  the  number  may  be  extended  even  to  offering 
an  exhibition  to  every  boy  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  the  school. 

The  chief  merits  of  this  plan  are  0  J  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^®  exhibitions  are  thrown 
open  for  competition  every  half-year,  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  constantly  kept 
alive ;  it  is  notorious  that  the  attainment  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship  which 
will  be  held  throughout  a  student^s  career  is  often  the  prelude  to  idleness.  (2.) 
That  exhibitions  arc  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  youngest  boys. 

The  examination  to  decide  on  the  exhibitions  and*  prizes  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  hulfryear.  The  questions  to  be  sent  from  the  Department,  and 
the  answers  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  evcning^of  the  examination  day.  The  prizes  and  exhibitions  should 
be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  half-year.  As  the  examination 
^ould  not,  if  possible,  extend  over  more  than  one  day,  the  Department  might 
make  a  selection  from  among  the  subjects  taught,  As  the  inspector  can  not  be 
pfesent,  one  or  n^ore  of  tl^e  local  committee  should  remain  in  the  school  during 
each  examination. 

The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  local 
papers  i  competition  will  then  be  created  among  the  various  schools  at  the  sea- 
port, who  will  view  with  great  interest  the  position  of  their  boys  on  the  examin- 
ation list, 

I    Capt  Sjder  suggests  (1.)  tlu^t  each  boj  who  holds  an  exhibition  or 
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gMDfl  prizes,  have  the  fitct  engrossed  on  a  vellwn  certifleate^  and  recelre  a 
iMdal  or  hiidge.  (2.)  That  all  graduates  of  the  school  who  bring  a  good 
character  from  their  captain  or  shipowner,  for  one  year  after  leaving  the 
school,  receive  one  pound  finom  the  funds  of  the  school  (8.)  That  ship- 
owners and  the  Admiralty  be  induced  to  look  first  to  the  Navigation 
schools  for  their  apprentices,  and  that  they  open  to  competition  among  the 
prize  boys  of  the  schools,  any  choice  places  in  their  gift  (4.)  That  offi- 
cers and  masters  of  ships,  and  public  men  intef ested  in  nautical  matters 
be  invited  to  visit  the  schools. 

lY.  A  Naviaaiion  School  ihnUd  provide  an  ampU  Educaiumal  Staffy  whou 
ineome  should  he  sufficient^  and  a  certain  portion  of  it  fixtd^  and  whose  energies 
shmUd  be  mainly  dirteted  to  the  Education  of  the  Boys, 

The  educational  staff,  as  a  general  rule,  is  very  iosufficient,  owing  to  a  school 
for  adults  having  been.  geoeraUj  established  in  connexion  with  the  school  for 
boys.'^  This  coarse  was  adopted  chiefly  for  economical  reasons,  it  being  intended 
that  the  large  fees  from  the  adult  class  should  pay  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
expend  of  the  school ;  but  it  has  resulted  in  the  boys^  school  being  most  serioui'ly 
injured,  as  follows,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 

The  boys  who  pay  fees,  from  6dl  to  l«.  a  week,  are  constantly  and  anaroida- 
bly  neglected  by  the  head  master,  whose  interest  it  is  to  attend  to  the  adalts  who 
pay  from  5s.  to  7».  a  week ;  and  even  if  superior  to  that  motive,  the  b^'td  maxter 
can  not  leave  the  adults  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  because,  and 
not  unnaturally,  they  insist  on  his  remaining  with  them. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  paying  masters  of  Navigation  Schools  is  in 
increasing  his  compensation  from  all  other  sources  by  the  payment  by  the 
Department  of  an  amount  represented  by  the  certificate  he  may  hold  of  his 
success  in  passing  examination  in  certain  group  of  subjects.    The  scfaem» 

is  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Mathematics  necessary  to  the  study  of  navigation,         •  £5 

Group  JL  General  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,        .        •        ,  li 

Group  III.  Adjustment  and  skillful  handling  of  instmmentj,           •  0 

Group  IV.  Physical  geography, 10 

Group  V.  Physics,  mecbanica,  marine  steam  engine,       •        •        •  10 

Group  VI.  Chemistry, 6 

Group  VII.  Natural  history, .  5 

Group  VIIL  Chart,  freehand,  and  mechanical  drawing,       »        ,        ,  H 

jRiis  group  payment  is  a  well  devised  scheme  to  induce  maiKt»ii  t/>  \m* 
prove  themselves,  and  is  applicable  to  tauAnfin  ^trfrj  grade,  and  if  n^,tXj 
applied,  wiU  operate  as  a  constant  stimulus  xo  profe»»iorial  imprc/vtm^xit 
But  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  schools,  where  there  are  popils  on  a  ^Mj'tn% 
scale  of  direct  payment  to  the  teacher,  the  teacher  will  be  tempted  U^  ipt^ 
his  particular  attention  to  die  papQs  who  pay  bcsL  This  ant  be  tu^a^^* 
acted  by  making  the  mastefs*  payment  depend  on  the  pn^kieci^  'A  th^ 

sdiolars. 

To  obtain  and  keep  the  servicca  o(  the  sakMH,  mi^^SL^fia  MtA  k^stj  m^tc^f* 
men  who  alone  are  &  to  take  charge  of  navigaiiob  yekj^^'t^,  1  ^j^Xj^h  a  t.v;*»-r' 
tnnuation  aHowance  would  be  at  the  same  tiae  tLe  p^KU^  \;lA  auvt^  ttf/jufm^ 
eal  inducement.  ^ 

I  beg  to  suggeat  that  at  ao  yeaia  of  age  a  aar'^iPEitM*  mnnf^  U  *-:^/w*4  %ff 

•  Tte  Kkool  at  Haft  ta  tke  «alf  Mtip^M  MtMi  «  vi«A  •#  aMte  «* 
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retire  -with  his  group  money  as  an  allowancOi  This  would  be  a  great  inducement 
to  remain  in  connection  with  the  Department)  and  to  pass  in  as  many  groups 
as  possible. 

The  direct  inducement  which  I  propose  to  give  to  the  educational  staff  to 
bring  their  schools  up  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  is  a  payment  in  mooey, 
and  I  have  been  induced  to  propose  this  from  the  sense  of  the  paramount  advan- 
tage derived  in  any  undertaking  from  making  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of 
agents  to  act  up  to  their  instructions. 

I  propose  that  every  head  master,  every  assistant  master  and  every  pupil* 
teacher  employed  in  teaching  the  boys  shall  receive  a  sum  of  money  in  addition 
to  his  fited  salary  and  his  group  money  to  depend  on  and  vary  with  the  success 
of  the  school  at  the  half-yearly  examinations.  The  mode  by  Ahich  I  propose  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  this  payment  will  be  detailed  further  on,  when  I  speak 
of  inspections^ 

It  consists  of  a  sliding  scale  of  payment,  so  contrived  that  it  is  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  head  master  to  bring  all  his  boys  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  proficiency,  and  also  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  all  the  educational 
staff  to  refrain  from  forcing  on  the  clever  boys,  if  by  so  doing  they  neglect  the 
duller  boys,  and  also  to  refrain  from  drawing  the  boys  into  the  upper  and  more 
showy  subjects  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower,  more  elementary,  but  more  impor- 
tant subjects,  errors  commonly  and  but  too  justly  ascribed  to  schoolmasters  in 
their  endeavors  to  give  to  their  schools  the  appearance  of  high  efficiency. 

I  am  aware  that  the  sliding  scale  of  payment  which  I  propose  has  the  demerit 
of  novelty. 

The  Committee  of  Council,  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  of  a  sliding  scale,  have 
provided  that,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  master^s  pay  shall  depend  on  and  vary 
with  the  school  pence  and  the  capitation  grant  (a  grant  which  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  attendance  of  the  children,)  in  the  art  schools  it  is  made  to  depend  on 
and  vary  with  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  the  students. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  former  plan  is  that  the  sliding  scale,  being  made  to 
depend  upon  mere  numerical  attendance,  both  particular  proficiency  and  general 
proficiency  are  ignored. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  latter  is  that  it  is  made  the  master^s  direct  pecuniary 
interest  to  force  on  the  clever  boys  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  boys,  while  general 
proficiency  and  numerical  attendance  are  ignored. 

There  are  doubtless  good  reasons  why  these  very  different  plans  should  have 
been  adopted  in  primary  and  art  schools. 

In  the  scheme  of  varying  payment  which  I  propose  for  navigation  schools, 
both  the  general  proficiency  of  the  school  and  the  numerical  attendance  of  the 
scholars  are  made  the  measures  of  the  masters*  emoluments,  while  the  proficiency 
of  individual  boys  is  fostered  by  prizes  and  exhibitions. 

y.  The  MasterB  of  Navigation  Schools  ihould  display  great  intelliffefice  and 
aptitude  for  teaching^  should  be  intimately  acqjtainted  with  the  best  methods  of  in- 
MtrttctioUj  and  be  zealous  in  the  perfonnanee  of  t/ieir  diUies, 

As  a  general  rule  I  have  found  the  masters  intelligent  and  apt  to  teach.  The 
majority  of  them  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  education  at  Greenwich  under 
Mr.  Riddle. 

It  is  important  that  the  masters  should  be  drawn  from  some  normal  school ; 
Greenwich  school  appears  admirably  adapted  for  such  purpose.  To  draw  a 
large  supply  of  masters  from  that  school,  and  retain  their  services,  the  position 
of  the  masters  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  must  in  my  opinion  be  improved. 
But  if  this  is  done  an  engagement  should  be  entered  into  to  remain  as  a  naviga- 
tion schoolmaster  for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that,  not  to  leave  without  at  least 
two  months*  warning. 

The  position  of  assistants  should  be  open  to  all  persons  whose  creden- 
tials preyiouslj  received,  as  to  good  character,  proficiency  in  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  this  chiss  of  schools,  and  required  for  the  place,  are  satis- 
factory. The  examination  should  be  public,  and  the  results  published. 
The  vacancies  among  the  head  masters  should  bo  open  to  competition 
among  the  assistant  masters. 
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VII.  77ie  Nmrigaiifm  Schools  should  he  judiciousUf  situated,  have  large  airy 
Tooms^  a  good  plagground,  gymnastic  poles^  and  a  lending  library. 

Exercise  at  gymnastics  is  most  beiieficial  to  the  boys*  health,  and  confirms 
them  in  their  choice  of  the  naval  profession.  The  lads  when  they  go  to  sea  are 
much  more  useful  aloft  if  they  have  acquired  the  agility  and  daring  which  can 
alone  be  gained  by  gymnastic  exercises. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  our  sailors  is 
the  diminution  of  work  aloft  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  steam. 

YIIL  The  Fees  in  a  Navigatuni  School  Jtould  he  carefully  adjusted. 

A  carefully  adjusted  scheme  of  fees  from  \d.U>\s.  per  week  will  not  exclude 
by  their  amount  any  poor  boys  whom  we  might  wish  to  admit,  or  to  repel  by 
their  insignificance  those  parents  who  would  attach  no  value  to  that  which  cost 
them  little. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  fees,  after  deducting  a  certain  fixed  sum,  or  a  cer- 
tain definite  proportion  of  them  for  local  expenses,  will  stand  in  the  school  ac* 
counts  to  the  credit  of  the  local  eommittee,  and  will  be  expended  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  in  paying  the  masters*  salaries,  the 
boys*  exhibition  money,  &c. 

in  some  seaports,  where  there  is  a  pertinacious  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  their  going  to  sea,  I  have  suggested  to  the  committee 
the  undertaking  to  return  aU  or  a  portion  of  the  school  fees  of  any  boy  who  has 
passed  above  a  certain  mark,  on  proof  being  received  that  the  boy  has  sailed. 
This  would  in  many  cases  act  both  on  parent  and  child  as  a  great  inducement  to 
the  boy  to  go  to  sea. 

IX.  Navigation  Schools  should  he  periodically  inspected  and  reported  on. 

Inspection  to  be  really  valuable  should  be  thorough.  Now  the  subjects  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  boys  shall  be  taught  at  the  Navigation  School  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  them  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  inspector  and  the  test  of  examination. 

I  propose  that  there  shall  ha  two  examinations  every  half-year,  ( 1 )  the  general 
examination,  to  measure  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  navigation  classes, 
and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  educational  staff;  (2)  the  special  competitive 
examination  for  prizes  and  exhibitions.  The  first  will  be  held  in  the  course  of 
the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  master,  the  answers,  however, 
to  be  looked  over  and  valued  in  London.  The  second  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year,  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  local 
committee.  It  will  be  entirely  a  written  examination,  the  questions  to  be  sent 
from  the  Department.  To  prevent  any  suspicion  of  unfair  treatment,  the  exam- 
ination books  should,  after  each  examination,  be  sealed  up  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  in  the  presence  of  the  boys,  and  sent  to  London.  The  prizes  and  prize 
studentships  wlU  be  awarded  when  the  school  meets  again,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  half-year.  The  answers  will  be  valued  m  London,  by  a  person 
appointed  for  that  special  purpose.  The  practice  I  have  adopted  is  to  gire  full 
numbers  for  an  accurate  answer,  half  numbers  for  an  answer  which,  though  in- 
accurate, shows  intelligence. 

The  inspector  who  conducts  the  general  examination  should  have  with  bim 
various  papers  of  questions  of  equal  value  on  each  subject,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
possibility  of  information  as  to  the  questions  set  at  the  examination  being  com- 
municated from  one  school  to  the  other.  The  masters  have  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  preventing  any  information  being  sent  to  the  other  schools. 

I  suggest  that  the  general  examination,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  examina- 
tion money,  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  school  to  be  arranged  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  In  five 
classes,  each  class  separated  from  the  other  as  far  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
school  will  admit,  and  the  five  classes  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be  alnnit  equal, 
both  in  average  and  collective  intelligence.  No  <fifficulty  is  experienced  by  the 
masters  in  doing  this. 

The  number  won  by  the  boys  in  a  class  in  a  particular  subject  will  be  added 
together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  boys  in  the  class ;  the  result  will  ^>e  the 
mean  number  for  that  subject  for  that  class,  and  the  classes  being  equal,  that 
number  will  be  a  measure  of  the  proficiency  of  the  school  in  that  fobject.    Tb« 
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namber  of  boys  in  the  school  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the  mean  nnmben  will  be 
the  number  which  will  determine  ihe  sum  of  money  to  be  apportioned  to  that 
school,  and  divided  among  the  educational  staff. 

I  propose  that  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  diri- 
ded*  once  a  year  among  the  schools,  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  obtained  as 
above,  and  that  notice  be  given  to  them  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement  of  ' 
each  year,  naming  the  total  sum.    I  propose  that  the  sum  won  by  the  school 

should  be  divided  among  the  educational  staff  in  the  following  proportions: 

Head  Master  5  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed  .  .  .  £30 
Assistant  Masters,  each  2  shares,  but  total  not  to  exceed  .  .  12 
Pupil-Teachers,  each  1  share,  but  total  not  to  exceed      .        .  6 

As  every  progressive  step  made  by  the  dullest  boy  who  attends  the  classes 
tells  on  the  gro.^s  number,  and  through  it  on  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  whole 
staff,  the  staff  will  have  no  temptation  to  neglect,  but  on  the  contrary,  every 
inducement  to  push  on  the  dull  boys,  and  as  proficiency  in  the  lower  subjects 
counts  as  much  as  proficiency  in  the  highest  the  common  fault  of  neglecting  the 
low  subjects  would  evidently  diminish  very  much  the  profits  of  the  staff,  and  will 
therefore  be  prevented. 

I  consider  this  slidmg  scale  would  be  preferable  to  paying  the  master  a  certain 
sum  for  every  prize  won  in  the  school,  which  is  a  direct  temptation  and  induce- 
mcnt  to  him  to  select  from  time  to  time  the  most  promising  boys,  and  put  them 
under  pressure  to  make  prize  boys  of  them,  neglecting  the  dull  boys  of  the  same 
standing  who  can  not  on  that  system  of  reward  be  productive  of  any  benefit. 
The  collateral  advantages  of  this  system. 

(1.)  It  becomes  the  direct  personal  interest  of  the  staff  to  retain  the  boys  as 
long  as  possible,  in  order  that  at  each  examination,  there  shall  be  as  many  boys 
as  possible  well  advanced  in  all  the  subjects. 

(2.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest,  to  select  from  among  the 
boys  presenting  themselves  for  entry,  those  that  arc  most  advanced  in  the 
elementary  subjects,  so  that  their  backwardness  may  diminish  the  mean  numbers 
as  little  as  possible- 

(3.)  That  it  becomes  their  direct  personal  interest  to  work  the  school  with  as 
few  masters  as  possible,  as  thereby  their  individual  gains  arc  larger. 

(4.)  Competition  is  created  among  the  Navigation  schools  and  their  edaca* 
tional  staffs.  The  result  of  each  examination  should  be  allowed  to  be  published 
in  the  local  papers,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  at  all  the  Navigation 
schools  should  be  made  known  at  each  school. 

(5.)  The  inspector  aud  the  Department  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  any  Nav- 
igation school  has  neglected  any  subject.  The  masters  could  not  evade  the  rigor 
of  this  test  by  any  artifice. 

(6.)  The  boys  will  be  induced  generally  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  compe- 
tition, which  will  have  the  best  effect.  A  few  only  can  win  the  prizes  and  exni- 
bitions,  but  all  can  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  the  comparative  success  of 
their  school. 

(7.)  The  local  committee  and  the  neighborhood  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  strugfjle. 

X.  A  distinctive  Drea  or  Badge  is  calculated  to  have  a  very  good  effect  on  the 
Navigation  Schools. 

The  Trinity  Board  at  Hull  gives  to  80  boys  In  the  Navigation  school  a  neat 
uniform  (bluejacket,  blue  and  white  trousers,  and  blue  cap.)  This  has  a  capital 
effect  on  the  boys,  gives  them  an  esprit  d'ecole,  and  acts  as  a  restraint  on  their 
conduct  outside  the  schools. 

XI.  In  Navigation  Schools  great  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  punctual 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  bogs. 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  registers  be  pro\ided,  and  that  it  be 
made  imperative  that  the  register  be  strictly  kept  in  all  the  schools,  and  that  the 
following  practice  be  universal  instead  of  partial,  viz.,  that  any  boy  arriving  late 
is  expected  to  produce  a  written  authority  from  the  master  of  his  school  or  his 
parents  for  his  absence.  Prizes  for  good  attendance  have  been  found  very  use- 
nil  in  primary  schools.  I  beg  to  suggest  one  prize  of  10«.,  three  of  6«.,  and  five 
of  1j».  every  half-year,  or  8/.  a  year  in  a  school  of  100  boys. 

*  I  prefer  thlt  to  any  other  plan,  becauM  tbe  stimalnji  to  tzsrtion  will  be  graatcr. 
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Capt  Ryder  reoommends  ttiat  the  daily  record  of  attendance,  proficiency, 
and  conduct,  be  posted  up  on  the  walls  of  the  school  every  week,  months 
half-year,  and  year,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  prize  boys. 

Capt  Ryder  goes  into  detail  of  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  payments, 
and  makes  the  education  of  each  boy  cost  the  Department  about  £2  10*. 
per  boy  per  annum.  The  whole  expense  of  teaching  and  clothing  at  the 
Hun  School  averages  a  little  more  t^an  £6  per  boy  per  annum 

Obstacles  to  the  succeu  of  Natigation  SchooU. 

The  principal  obstacles  in  the  waj  of  success,  in  addition  to  the  ioeiBcieacj 
of  the  schools,  the  abseuce  of  prizes,  Ac,  are  three  in  number. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  Department  assist  liberally  the  esUbluthment  of 
navigation  schools,  placing  them  on  a  proper  footing,  and  stating  that  they  are 
schools  established  for  the  sole  parpose  of  giring  special  instnictioo  in  scientific 
subjects  to  boys  intended  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Commercial  Marine,  these 
three  obstacles  will  gradually  vanish.    They  are, — 

(I.)  A  tiiMtnciiHatimi  on  the  part  0/ shipowturM  to  enter  hoif». 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  the  owners  of  steamers  suted,  "  We  don't  want  »>orii, 
who  eat  as  much  as  men,  are  of  very  little  use,  and  g^re  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
we  want  men. 

Steam  having  superseded  the  use  of  sails  to  a  great  extent,  ^>oys,  who  in  pulU 
log  vessels  are  invaluable  for  light  work  aloft,  are  not  valued  in  st^rarijeni. 

Many  of  the  sailors,  so-called,  that  we  find  in  steamers  differ  v«.ry  Httlc-  from 
landsmen,  except  that  they  are  not  sea-sick,  they  can  take  the  wlK*ei  and  f/uli  an 
oar.  To  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  true  sailor,  which  were  developf^'d  by  and 
almost  entirely  due  to  his  work  alof^,  viz.,  agility,  readineifs  of  r«>fv>urc<',  indiffi'r- 
ence  to  all  danger  that  may  be  escaped  by  bodily  activity,  as  distinct  fioni  that 
solid  courage  which  all  Englishmen  possess,  the  steam  sailor  can  Uy  )»light  cUim. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  we  want  the  superior  class  of  sailors,  and  if  poi^ibUr  those 
alone.  The  partial  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  while  it  liaji  iojur<rd  our  own 
flulors  has,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason,  injured  thOf»e  in  tU;  com- 
mercial marine,  on  whose  aid  and  support  we  may  at  any  time  be  throw  u  lor  a 
supply  of  seamen. 

It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  every  impulse  tbould  be  giv^n  Uf  k*fifp  up 
in  the  commercial  navy  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  xU*:  fe^aiiif-u  ;  it  m  wtusU 
to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  same  disiDcUnatkm  to  tak<r  U^y^.  alii*ough 
fortunately  in  a  less  degree,  exists  among  the  sbipowuens  of  Muling  v<>H»eLe, 

Lads  enter  on  board  merchant  ships,  some  as  appreutic^rN,  houM:  mm  U/)  *. 

In  the  employiBent  of  the  larger  shipowners  apprentkeshi|is  are  hiff  hi  r  « aiuMl.* 
The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  tonnage  at  preMrut  is  aU^t  1  Uj  t*j*f  wm,  He- 
fore  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  it  was  by  Act  of  Pariiament  1  Uj  *;\*:rj 
100  tons. 

The  disinclination  to  enter  boys  will,  I  believe,  gradually  vaf<ii4i  wh«rn  ttie 
attention  of  the  shipowners,  as  a  body,  is  attracrted  to  the  vaiuai/U;  ^'la»>'-  of  U^ys 
who  win  attend  the  Navigation  schools,  for  tiiey  will  }m:  ifid«icird  to  r^^'-'-t,  tiist 
akhough  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  more  ttffOoaueMl  to  tfuu-r  ho  \mj)  »  or 
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apprentices,  or  a  very  few  only,  and  those  at  very  low  wages,*  yet  that  by  so 
doing  they  are  contributing  indirectly,  but  yet  surely  and  certainly,  to  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  whole  class  of  seamen,  and  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  ship- 
owning  interest 

(II.)  A  disinclination  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  thmr  boys  to  sea. 

While  sailors  are,  what  they  frequently  are  at  present,  not  the  most  moral  or 
respectable  members  of  society,  it  is  probable  and  natural  that  many  parents 
would  regret  their  sons^  choice  of  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

But  as  sailors  and  masters  improve  by  the  aid  of  navigation  schools,  where 
they  will  be  instructed  in  their  youth,  and  are  received  in  sailors'  homes  at  every 
port  where  their  vessels  touch,  this  class  of  objections  will  gradually  become 
obsolete  ;  and  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will  take  its  proper  place  by  that  of 
the  high  skilled  mechanic  as  one  of  the  noblest  professions  a  working  man^s  son 
can  adopt,  being  also  one  of  the  highest  paid ;  8/.  and  41.  a  month  besides  vict- 
uals and  medical  attendance  being  the  not  uncommon  emoluments  of  a  mer- 
chant seaman.  Moreover,  the  profession  of  a  sailor,  if  he  is  a  steady  man,  may 
be  rendered  both  healthy,  improving,  and  entertaining,  and  acts  most  beneficially 
on  the  character  and  temper.  Steam  and  science  are  rapidly  diminishing  the 
longest  voyages,  and  long  periods  of  absence,  one  of  the  not  unnatural  objec- 
tions of  a  parent,  are  becoming  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

The  wish  to  go  to  sea  is  implanted  by  Providence,  doubtless  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  in  large  numbers  of  the  boys  of  these  islands,  frequently  in  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  sea.  Those  parents,  ministers,  or  schoolmasters  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  thwart  this  natural  and  laudable  wish,  going  the  length,  as 
they  frequently  do,  of  treating  the  boy^s  desire  as  an  evidence  of  a  vagabond 
and  depraved  taste,  may  be  fairly  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  boy's 
immoral  and  depraved  life,  if  such  unfortunately  is  the  result  of  his  going  to  sea, 
for  his  naval  career  is  probably  commenced  by  running  away  from  home,  and 
he  thus  severs  all  those  domestic  ties  which  conduce  so  much  to  the  preservation 
of  purity  of  life  and  manners. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  parents  should  be  deprecated  by  every  one  who 
has  the  best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 

Every  respectable  and  well  conducted  boy  who  desires  to  go  to  sea  should  be 
aided  and  assisted  to  do  so,  and  this  course  should  be  systematically  adopted 
throughout  the  country.  The  Government,  by  the  support  of  navigation  schools, 
show  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  only  remains  for  the  schools  to  be  put  on 
a*proper  and  liberal  footing,  worthy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  object  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  When  this  is  done,  the  profession  of  the  sailor  will 
be  rescued  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  from  all  the  odium  which  at  present 
surrounds  it. 

(III.)  A  disinelifiation  on  the  part  of  boys  to  go  to  sea. 

This  disinclination  exists  in  some  ports  and  not  in  others ;  it  will  decrease 
wherever  it  exists  when  Navigation  schools,  established  on  a.  liberal  footing, 
offering  the  inducements  I  have  suggested,  are  placed  near  the  docks  in  every 
seaport  town  of  any  size  or  importance.  It  is  advisable  that  the  schools  should 
be  so  placed  that  the  boys  can  when  out  of  the  school  play  about  among  the 
shipping,  witness  and  long  to  imitate  the  evolutions  of  the  sailors  aloft,  &c. 

*  Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages  refiarred  to,  large  numbers  of  appreotioes  run  away  evay 
year,  after  thigr  have  aaryed  a  portion  of  tlialr  time. 
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An  attracUTe  eyening  class  will  hare  to  be  esUbllshed  for  the  instnictioD  of 
boys  who  hare  to  work  for  their  liyelihood  during  the  day,  and  for  apprentices. 
1  hare  proposed  that  half  the  fees  be  given  to  the  educational  staff,  to  insure 
their  taking  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  evening  class. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  sUte,  that  I  am  fully  impressed  with  the 
great  benefit  that  the  establishment  of  good  Navigation  schools  would  confer 
directly  on  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Commercial  Marine,  and  the  country ;  and  that 
I  see  e^ery  reason  for  believing,  that  if  the  schools  are  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing, the  classes  will  be  largely  attended,  and  the  schools  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  established.  The  limited  number  of  thirty  Navigation 
schools,  which  I  have  suggested,  should  be  forthwith  established,  although  only 
professing  to  afsist  in  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  educated  young  men  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  among  the  masters  and  mates,  yet  can  not  fail  to  tell  with  the 
best  effect  on  the  commercial  marine  generally.  For  these  well-educated  lads, 
who,  after  leaving  the  Navigation  schools,  have  to  struggle  through  that  large 
body,  the  seamen  of  the  commercial  marine,  before  they  can  win  the  prizes  of 
their  profession,  must  raise  the  tone  of  the  class  through  which  they  pass. 

If  the  thirty  schools  are  established,  and  after  two  or  three  years  are  evidently 
working  well,  it  will  be  worth  considering  whether  more  schools  of  a  simpler 
and  less  expensive  character  should  not  be  established  to  educate  a  sufficient 
narober  of  lads  fully  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  seamen  class.  . 

The  alterations  I  have  proposed  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  educational 
staff  are  those  upon  whi^h  I  desire  to  hiy  the  most  stress ;  they  have  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  the  making  it  the  personal  pecuniary  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  those  duties,  and  to  no  other, 
which  the  Department  wishes  him  to  perform.  In  individual  cases,  we  might 
appeal  to  higher  motives  than  these,  but  in  dealing  with  a  body  of  men,  however 
upright  and  conscientious,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  safer  cour«e 
than  the  appealing  to  the  lower  motive  in  aid  of  the  higher. 

/The  plan  of  pajnnent  of  the  teachers  of  navigation  schools  generally, 

presented  by  Capt  Ryder,  was  substantially  adopted  by  the  Department 

baying  charge  of  this-  class  of  schools,  in  1860,  but  was  changed  to  the 

following  Minute  in  April,  1863,  on  the  recommendation  of  Capt  Donnelly, 

for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  the  indwitry 

of  the  scholars,  to  the   subject  of  Mathematics,  Navigation,  Nautical  At^ 

tronomy,  and  the  Use  of  Instruments,  leaving  general  elementary  studies 

to  be  mastered  in  other  schools. 

Aid  to  Natigatioh  Schools  avd  Culsbis. 

I.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  Department  only  on  the  resolti  of  instruC" 
tion  in  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Mathematics,  including  such  portions  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration, 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Logarithms,  as  far  as  Decenary  for  umUit' 
standing  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

2.  General  Navigation. 
8.  Nautical  Astronomy. 
4.  Physical  Geography. 

6.  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine. 

IL  The  payments  will  be  made  to  those  teachers  only  who  have  tak^  c«nt^ 
Cites  as  qualified  to  teach  the  above  studies, 
in.  Examination  for  teachers  will  be  held  anmiaOy  in  yav«mb«r,  In  Honth 
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Kingston,  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.    The  trayeiing  ezpensefl  of  candidates  if  sno- 
cessful  will  be  paid. 

IV.  Examination  for  students  will  be  held 

(1.)  The  adults,  seamen  and  others,  at  the  seaport  towns  where  local  Marine 
Boards  are  formed  and  are  prepared  to  uudertakie  them  from  year  to  year. 

(2.)  The  youths,  in  inland  towns  once  a  year,  the  examination  forming  part 
of  the  general  May  Bcience  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously  all  oyer 
the  kingdom  where  local  conmiittecs  are  formed  to  conduct  them,  the  examin- 
ation papers  being  supplied  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

V.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  classed  a3  passed  with  honorable  mention, 
third,  second,  and  first  grade  certificates.  In  the  three  last,  a  certificate  will  be 
giyen  to  that  effect  The  grades  of  success  may  be  improved  at  any  future  ex- 
amination. 

VI.  The  teacher  will  receive  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  pounds,  according 
to  the  class  of  success  of  his  pupils,  on  the  condition  that  the  pupil,  if  a  boy, 
shall  have  received  forty  lessons,  at  least,  from  the  teacher,  and  then  goes  to 
sea,  and  if  an  adult  at  sea,  then  he  shall  have  received  twenty  lessons,  at  least 

Vn.  Should  the  pupil  have  been  previously  examined  and  payment  made  on 
his  account,  the  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  have  been 
given  since  that  examination,  and  the  payment  to  the  teacher  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sum  previously  paid  and  the  amount  found  due  on  the  grade 
then  taken. 

YIIL.  A  local  committee  must  in  all  cases  be  formed,  and  from  them  the 
teacher  will  receive  the  necessary  vouchers. 

IX.  The  sum  above  fixed  can  only  be  considered  experimental,  and  may  be 
altered  from  year  to  year. 

OOLLEQE  OF  NATAL  ARCUITECTUUE  AND  SNGINSEBINO. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  College  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marino  Engineering  at  South  Kensington  was  originally  in  subjects  the  same  aa 
at  Portsmouth,  but  after  careful  observation  of  what  could  be  accomplished  in 
connection  with  practical  instruction  and  observation  in  the  dock-yard8|  the 
subjects  have  been  redistributed,  and  the  number  of  sessions  increased. 

The  first  year  embraces  mathematics,  practical  ship-building  (layhig  off  work)^ 
chemistry  and  metals,  machmery,  steam  and  its  management,  physics,  drawing^ 
and  French. 

The  second  year  embraces  the  same  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  heat»  and 
strength  of  materials. 

The  third  year  includes  the  same  subjects  still  further  pursued. 

X  fourth  year  was  added  to  the  course  in  1868,  and  the  whole  scheme  in  its 
details  has  not  yet  been  fully  tested. 

A  portion  of  each  year  is  spent  in  the  dock-yards  in  practical  work,  under  the 
superintendence  of  officers  in  charge  of  different  departments  of  the  local 
service. 

At  the  close  of  each  session  of  theoretical  study,  a  rigid  examination  is  in- 
stituted, and  promotion  from  class  to  class,  and  final  graduation  with  (he  di- 
ploma  of  Associate  or  Fellow  is  awarded  on  the  resulta 

In  18G9  there  were  30  students  (16  engm'eers  and  16  shipwrights)  sent  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  receiving  their  instruction  free  j  and  10  outside  or  ordiniiy 
students  (6  engineers  and  8  in  naval  constructionX  a  total  of  40  studenta 
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Arsar OEMENTs  are  now  made  for  a  systematic  courae  of  instractioo  m 
the  scieDce  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the 
Ckoeen's  Colleges,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

PmonoMOKsmr  oy  Agkicultuki  m  the  Quicn's  College. 

lo  each  of  the  Q^ieen's  Colleges  there  is  a  professorship  of  agriculture, 
with  a  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  botanical  garden,  all  the  helps 
and  appliances  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals,  and  a  laboratory 
ibr  experiments  in  the  scientific  principles  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment 

The  colleges  are  situated  in  different  sections  of  Ireland,  tiz.  :  at 
Galway,  Coric,  and  Belfast,  and  the  course  of  agricultural  iostmctioo  in 
each,  will  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  peculbrities  of  the  countjy 
io  which  it  is  located. 

The  course  of  study  and  of  lectures  extends  through  >wo  years,  when 
the  student  receives  a  "  Diploma  of  Agriculture."  The  courses  r/  leC' 
tures  embrace,  in  the  first  year,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry.  nskUind 
history,  and  the  theory  of  agriculture ;  in  the  second  year,  gtfAo^  and 
mineralogy,  history  and  diseases  of  &rm  animals,  land  sorveyiog  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture. 

Od  the  model  and  experimental  &rm,  and  in  the  botaoieal  gvdiam 
adjming  the  colleges,  and  io  eonoectioo  with  them,  the  stodecffs  bsiire 
ao  opportunity  of  becoming  aeqaaimed  with  the  best  kind  of  turn  aa»- 
mals  and  machines,  and  with  the  manual  and  meefaaoieal  oper«tir>rM  of 
practical  agriculture,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  being  ac^jmpflUMil 
in  their  visits  to  see  such  obfects  and  proceasea,  by  their  amtncton,  as 
well  as  in  various  excursious  ofniUaral  history. 

Students  who  attend  the  agnenkoral  ItdattM  nay  be  nffUrdfyyaUtd  or 
oooHODatriculated.  The  former  pay  $33  each  year  to  the  tfA>^^, ;  tlh« 
latter  pay  $9  for  attendance  upon  any  sqiarate  c/yarae  </  \^:/Kx/yf»m 
They  also  pay  $3  annoaOy  fiir  aeeeas  lo  the  library,  wbieh  is  w<ttT  f'^' 
nidied  with  agricultural  pyblifattiona^  to  which  the  MaArKU>AX^A  iC^^t^nMs 
have  accef  without  charge. 

In  each  of  these  coBeges  are  finr  sehobnb^ «/  k^^,'.%\ft  "/  ^t^, 
▼ahie  of  $97,  two  fiw  each  year.  Caadadates  fer  tS^sie  'vr/>i'^,  'Vt>'^$M% 
eranrinariona  Forlhe  irsc year,  ikeyansi harve  ^m^A  *'f^. ^coiirifyji/f^ 
tioo  eTamfnatioo,  viz. :  in  Kngtidi  giaannai  ibcA  ^^jisc^Mi:..^y,  *':.*i  irsC 
ibor  rales  of  arithmetic,  vulvar  aad  dti— uf  ingx^^M  x.-/v>vf^A  mA 
efahtiiMi,piii|MgtiuoandMMfteialeresLBKaani''iriiy>  WvKris^^^fA^  Mil 
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outlines  of  modern  geography.  For  the  second  year,  the  ezaminatioQi 
are  in  the  general  principles  of  heat,  chemistry,  mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics, elements  of  botany  and  zoology,  theory  and  composition  of  ma- 
nures, and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Candidates  for  the  diplomas  of  agriculture  pay  to  the  college  the  first 
year,  $33 ;  for  the  second,  $31.  If  they  have  scholarships,  they  pay 
only  $20  the  ^rst  year,  and  $18  the  second. 

Agricultural  Department  oy  the  System  or  National  Education. 

The  operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edooation  embrace: 

1.  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin. 

2.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exelusive  management  of 
the  Commissioners. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  management  of  Local 
Patrons. 

4.  Agricultural  Departments  in  Workhouse  Schools. 

The  working  operations  of  several  schools,  and  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental model  farming  in  connection  with  each,  are  fully  set  forth 
each  year  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector — who  in  1852  was  Dr.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  From  his  report  for  1851,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  Model  Farm 
and  Agricultural  School  at  Glasnevin,  there  were  28  Model  Agricultural 
Schools  and  37  ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.  In  these  schools  there 
were  96  boarders,  and  173  pupils  working  on  the  farms,  and  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  thfe  farms — most  of  whom  were  destined  to  be  teachers  in 
National  Schools.    The  Inspector  in  his  Report  remarks : 

The  reports  of  the  oonductom  of  the  several  Agricultural  Schools  in  whi<^  In- 
dustrial Classes  have  as  yet  been  established  are  most  fiivorable  as  to  the  utility 
and  efBcicDcy  of  such  classes,  and  generally  speak  of  the  pupils  composing  them 
as  being  the  meet  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  ttie  most  profideiit  tai 
literary  and  agricultural  knowledge.  The  estaUishment  of  an  Indostrial  Class  of 
six  pupils  in  every  Agricultural  School  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  carrying 
out  the  different  operations  of  the  ftirm,  and  in  diffusinff  more  efiectually  the  bene- 
fits of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  school.  Tlie  labor  of  sooh  a  <iam  for  two 
hours  each  day  on  the  farm,  in  performing  the  b'ght  work,  (whkfa  can  be  man 
conveniently  and  eoonomioally  done  by  boys  than  by  men,)  would  be  worth  >t 
least  £S  per  annum.  Now  assuming  that  of  the  4,704  National  Schools  at  pres- 
ent in  operation  2,000  are  favorably  oircnmstanoed  fbr  having  small  school  tesM 
attached  to  them,  which  might  be  principally  cultivated  by  such  daises,  a  sum  of 
£16,000  would  be  annually  added  to  the  national  wealth.  This  would  be  so  im- 
mediate and  tangible  benefit,  but  who  can  estimate  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  thrifty  and  industrious  habits  of  which  the  foundation  might  thus  be  laid 
among  the  future  producers  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  boy  might  dm, 
without  any  impediment  to  his  fiterary  education,  earn  nearly  30s.  a  year,  and  if 
his  parents  could  aflbrd  to  invest  this  in  the  purchase  of  a  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  cd^ 
which  might  be  reared  for  his  benefit,  he  paying  fbr  its  mdntenance  with  Us 
future  earnings — selling  it  at  the  proper  time — investing  the  proceeds  in  sdditieiial 
young  stock,  and  thus  from  year  to  year  gradually  adding  to  his  little  property, 
what  a  valuable  step  this  would  be  towiurds  improving  the  provident  habits  of  l£s 
humbler  classes !  What  an  improvement  on  tne  old  and  still  too  general  prsetios 
of  allowing  young  lads,  whose  laboring  in  this  way  would  be  so  nssAil,  to  wpmd 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  before  and  after  sehool  boon  in  idleness  or  misehicfl 

I  think  ftom  the  experience  we  now  have  had  of  the  workinff  of  the  system  of 
a^cultural  education  in  this  country,  the  practicability  of  eommning  agricnhoral 
with  literary  instmotion  in  all  sohods  fitvorably  oirennstanced  lor  praSosDy  sb* 
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MBpfiiyiiig  tlie  agriciUtvral  prinoiples  (o  be  inouksated,  cam  not  be  any  longer  qnee- 
tiooed.  From  all  the  inlbrniatioo  I  oould  acquire  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of 
my.  personal  inspoction,  and  from  the  statements  of  the  local  parties  connected  with 
the  difierent  Agricultural  Schools,  I  6nd  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  agricnl- 
toral  instruction  does  not  in  any  way  retard  the  progress  oif  the  pupils  in  literary 
studies.  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Larne  School, 
as  afibrding  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  I  have  again 
the  satis&ction  of  stating  that  its  pupils  have  a  second  time  g^ven  public,  and  I  trust 
miigfmctory  proof  that  at  the  same  time  they  have  acquired  a  thorough  and  useful 
knowledge  of  agricultural  principles,  they  have  made  as  much  proficiency  in  lite> 
rary  instruction  as  if  it  formed  the  sole  subject  of  their  studies.  Three  of  them 
were  examined  at  Edinburgh,  in  September  last,  before  the  education  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  agrksultural  education  of  the  youth  of  that  country,  on 
a  similar  plan  to  that  carried  oat  in  connection  with  the  National  Schools  hern  • 
and  from  the  public  and  private  accounts  I  have  received  of  their  answering, .  I 
think  they  amply  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  mission  by  affording  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  combining  agricultural  and  literary  education  in  com- 
mon schools,  wbere  the  Teaehers  are  properly  qualified  to  communicate  such,  and 
to  superintend  the  practical  operations  of  a  small  farm. 

I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  John 
BTNeill,  G.C.B.,  who  presided  as  chairman  at  a  public  breakfast  given  to  Mr. 
Donaghy  by  the  friends  of  agricultural  education,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures 
on  that  subject.  After  referring  to  the  necessity  for  and  advantages  of  agrioultn> 
ral  education,  and  the  most  suitable  means  of  having  it  generally  carried  out,  he 
thas  proceeds  : — ^*^  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  school  conducted  by  your  guest, 
BIr.  Donaghy,  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  from  the  results  of  the 
experiments  niade  in  that  institution,  I  shcvld  look  with  the  neatest  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  success  of  any  scheme  that  might  conciliate  public  support  to  enable 
it  to  be  permanent.  On  losing  to  the  schemes  of  improvemc^nt  which  are  started 
every  day,  I  think  I  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  move  them  to  look 
for  too  speedy  results  of  their  own  labor.  Now  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  tliat  if  we 
are  to  move  in  this  matter  with  the  prospect  of  conferring  benefit  on  the  country, 
we  must  be  cootMited  to  sow  that  others  may  reap.  All  education,  mind  you,  is 
founded  on  that  principle.  He  who  establishes  a  school  for  the  education  of  youth 
does  not  expect  to  see  all  those  children,  men,  and  women  grown  up.  He  does  not 
expect  to  Uve  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  labor  that  he  has  bestowed  on  them — or  in 
many  cases  at  least  he  can  not  expect  it  He  is  satisfied  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
yoou  those  prinoiplea  which  are  to  gnide  their  conduct  in  the  manhood  he  will 
never  see.  u,  therefore,  we  are  to  move  in  this  matter  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
We,  at  least  soch  of  as  as  have  the  snows  of  many  winters  on  our  heads,  arc  not 
to  sappose  that  we  are  to  see  the  result  of  our  labors.  We  must  be  contented,  if 
we  are  to  do  good,  to  drop  into  the  ground  an  acorn,  which  may,  at  a  distant 
period,  prodnoe  a  tree,  under  whose  boughs  many  may  hereafter  find  shelter  and 
ihadcL  If  in  thia  spirit  yoa  are  prepared  to  move  in  this  matter — if,  without  at- 
tempting to  hold  out  the  prospects  of  immediate  results,  you  are  prepared  to  es- 
taUah  a  national  institution,  which  shall  grow  whh  the  growth,  and  strenpfthen 
with  the  strength,  of  the  nation,  I  am  prepared  to  go  along  with  you  in  the  amount 
of  any  influence  or  means  which  I  possess.  But 'S  you  are  merely  going  to  move 
fat  dis  sake  of  produoing  immuduUs  efl^ts— if  you  expect  to  see  the  result  of  your 
om  labors — if  yoa  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  measures  of  which  you  may  not 
ast  1h»  result,  I  look  for.  no  advantage  from  your  labors.''  Dr.  Anderson,  the  dis- 
tayiishfid  chemist  to  the  highland  and  agricoltnral  society  of  Scotland,  being 
etOed  opon  to  express  his  views  on  the  matter,  said — "  He  had  felt,  ever  since  be 
had  aome  into  cooBeotioa  with  the  agricnltnrists  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  essential 
tkqr  ihoald  have  some  means  of  estiBrfishing  a  thoroogh  and  effectual  agricultural 
<JiiBatioo.  He  had  thought  of  varioas  plaM,  and  had  seen  the  great  difficulty  ^if 
iiakhig  a  oommeBoeineot ;  hot  the  plan  they  were  now  met  to-day  Ut  discuss  was 
•  BMit  important  and  practical  one;  as  he  believed  the  parish  achofM  did  aflfird 
Asm  the  means  of  carrying  on  thia  branch  of  educatioD  to  a  considerable  extent 
Ba  owiiasod  HuA,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  Mke  to  see  the  system  carried  out 
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even  more  eitensivdj  than  had  been  suggeited  at  thb  meeCioff ;  and  lliat  • 
thorough  system  should  be  introduced  oyer  the  whole  of  Scotland.  They  90M 
not  have  a  better  educated  class,  as  regarded  general  knowledge,  than  the  agritnl- 
tiiral  classes  of  Scotland :  but,  as  yet,  they  had  no  means  of  sapplying  thetn  widi 
that  profesBional  education  which  the  present  state  of  agricuhure,  and  the  rapid 
advances  now  making  in  it,  rendered  it  necessary  to  possess."  These  remaiki 
clearly  and  happily  express  the  views  that  must  be  entertained  by  intelligent  piao- 
tical  minds  as  to  the  faeneBcial  results  of  a  system  of  education  soch  as  tlut  admin- 
istered by  the  agricultural  schools,  and  are  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  those,  who,  because  they  can  not  see  immediate  and  general  impiOTe- 
ment  resulting  from  the  operations  of  the  agricultural  schools,  pronounce  the  sys- 
tem a  failure.  Improvement  can  not  in  this  instance  tread  on  the  heels  of  educa- 
tion— the  latter  sows  the  seed  of  which  the  former  will  in  due  time  be  the  firntt ; 
and  as  in  ordinary  cultivation  some  crops  take  only  a  short  time  to  arrive  at  matv- 
rity,  while  others  require  a  long  period  to  attain  perfection,  so  from  the  cnllivatioD 
of  the  minds  of  our  young  fiEffmers  and  laborers  many  beneficial  results  are  aireadf 
observable,  but  the  general  harvest  of  improvement  will  be  slow  in  coming  ronna. 
The  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  teachers  during  the  past  year 
have  been  in  general  most  exemplary  and  satisfactory.  I  am  enabled  to  speak 
thus  ftivorably,  not  only  from  my  own  experience  acquired  at  my  different  visitB, 
but  from  the  accounts  I  have  received  fi'om  proprietors  and  others  who  feel  an 
interest  in,  and  have  closely  watched  tlieir  proceedings.  They  do  not  confine  their 
labors  to  the  superintendence  of  their  schools  and  farms,  but  not  unfreqoently  dia- 
oharge  the  duties  of  "  Practical  Instructors"  in  their  respectiye  localities. 

The  results,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  profit,  realized  at  the  different  school  fknna, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  differ  materially ;  but  it  roost  not  be 
supposed  that  such  results  are  an  index  to  the  efiioiency  or  non-efficiency  of  the 
teachers.  Various  circumstan<xs  besides  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  agricnlta- 
rist,  will  combine  to  affect  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  unless  where  the  cases 
are  equal  in  respect  to  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  pecuniary  reeuH  of 
the  year's  operations  does  not  i^rd  a  sure  criterion  whereby  U>  judge  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  by  which  they  were  produced,  althouffh  they  can 
bo  useful  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  showing  the  results  obtained  in  diflbr- 
ont  localities,  and  under  different  systems  of  management,  and  by  comparing  the 
results  of  any  year  with  those  of  the  preceding,  the  progress  or  retrogression  in  tn- 
dividual  cases  may  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  observ^,  and  |)erhape  unfavorably 
commented  on  by  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  tliat  in  some  of 
the  schools,  especially  those  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  CommisBion- 
ers,  there  has  been  a  Iom  in  the  agricultural  department ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
^  mind  that  most  of  these  schools  are  but  very  recently  established — that  in  aloiotl 
*  every  case  the  farms  connected  with  them  were  in  a  most  wretchedly  exhansted 
condition — that  most  of  the  energies  of  the  agriculturists  are  directed  to  the  eflfeot- 
ing  of  the  preliminary  and  indispensable  improvements,  and  to  bringing  them  under 
suitable  and  regular  rotations  cif  cropping ;  and  until  these  preliminary  meaanrea 
are  completed,  and  the  farms  in  worlung  order,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ozpeel 
profitable  pecuniary  results. 

The  following  extract,  taken  fW>m  a  recently  published  and  highly  interesting 
pamphlet,  bears  so  strikingly  and  prominently  on  this  peculiar  point,  that  I  can  not 
refrain  from  giving  it  insertion  here : — *^  When  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mnl- 
tifarious  risks  which  surround  the  farming  business,  takes  a  lease  of  land,  he  does 
not  look  for  profit  for  several  years,  unless  it  happens  to  have  been  preyiously  pot 
in  ffood  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  calculates  on  having  a  heavy  expenaitnra 
and  little  income  for  a  considerable  time.  When  a  farm  has  for  a  number  of  yean 
been  starved  and  badly  managed,  to  look  at  it,  the  theorist  might  conclude  that  it 
would  not  take  much  to  put  it  in  the  same  state  as  those  richly  cultivated  fields  ad- 
joining. But  than  this  there  is  not  a  more  common  mistake ;  and  when  landkuda 
are  of  opinion  that  farmers  can  give  as  much  rent  for  a  wasted  fium,  as  they  may 
seem  inclined  to  offer  for  another,  which  perchance  is  in  better  condition,  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  proper  light.  In  many  oases,  to  put  the  indiyidaal 
wlio  has  become  tenant  of  a  *  rnn-out'  farm  in  an  eqcMl  position  with  his  more  for- 
tunate neighbor,  who  has  got  land  exactly  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  rent  noChinf 
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lii§^ier,  but  whidh  happens  to  be  lev  MTerely  looiirged,  Mreral  hundred  pounds 
voold  be  required ;  lor,  in  improving  an  imporerisbeid  fiinn,  large  sunm  of  money 
win  be  expended  without  making  any  striking  change  in  its  appearance,  or  without 
■Dnediately  yidd^ig  a  profit  to  the  improver. — Morton^B  Rich  Forming. 

MoDBX.  Faem  and  AaaxcuLTUEAL  School  at  Glasncvin. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation at  Glasnevin,  consists  of  a  Model  Farm  of  128  acres,  with  appro- 
priate buildings,  a  Model  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Nursety  of  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  shrubs,  dtc,  and  an  Industrial  School.  The  pupils  are 
selected  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  most  talented  and  deserving 
yooog  men  in  the  various  agricultural  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  number  for  the  present  is  limited  to  fidy. 

The  success  of  this  great  establishment  in  gradually  diffusing  over 
Ireland  a  knowledge  of  better  methods  of  farming  and  gardening,  is  fully 
attested  in  the  extracts  which  follow. 

President  Hitchcock  in  a  "  Report  concerning  an  Agricultural  School'' 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  remarks: 

"  This  institution  was  established  in  1838,  and  its  gnnd  object  is  to  train  up 
teachers  for  othor  schools,  several  hundreds  of  whom  have  already  been  sent  out, 
and  are  spreading  the  knowledge  here  gained  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  pupils  is  about  fifty :  but  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
one  hundred.  The  pupils  receive  literary  as  well  as  agricultural  instruction.  The 
prrndpal  leoturea  are  on  practical  as  well  as  theoretic  agriculture.  The  mornings 
as  wdl  as  the  evenings  are  devoted  to  study,  but  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  labor. 
Most  oC  the  pupils,  I  should  think,  are  above  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was  vacation 
when  I  visited,  yet  some  thirty  or  forty  had  remained  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  I 
very  thankfully  socepted  an  invitation  to  listen  to  an  examination  of  the  young  men 
m  itte  studies  they  had  been  taught  More  than  twenty  checrfuHy  came  in  from 
the  fidid,  and  wimout  changing  their  dress,  passed  a  very  creditable  examination 
upon  the  Tsrions  principles  of  practical  and  theoretical  agriculture,  in  connection 
with  its  asaociated  sciences.  I  am  sure  that  they  can  not  carry  abroad  such  prin- 
ciples m  tbej  here  presented  without  doing  immense  benefit  to  impoverished 
IHand. 

On  the  fium  the  principles  taught  in  the  school  are  practically  illustrated.  I 
wslked  over  the  fields,  and  have  never,  in  any  country,  seen  crops  as  fine,  taken 
as  a  whole,  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The  oats  would  probably 
yicid  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  potatoes  bid  fair  to  produce  seven  hun- 
dred bushels,  the  disease  having  not  then  shown  itself.  The  pupils  have  access  to 
a  good  agricultural  library,  but  I  saw  no  collections  in  Natural  Histor}*,  nor  in  any 
OUST  department,  indeed.  The  place,  however,  being  only  three  miles  ft'om 
DoUin,  the  pupils  can  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  Natural  History,  and  the 
infteelion  of  specimens.  Hiere  is  a  museum  of  economic  geology  there,  which 
win^  ere  long,  afford  great  facilities  to  pupils.  If  they  can  succeed  in  extending  the 
ddn  and  produotiveneas  exhibited  in  this  Model  Farm,  throughout  Ireland,  I  am 
eonfident  we  should  hear  no  more  of  her  population  as  starving.'' 

Mr.  Donaghy,  in  his  Report  on  the  Glasnevin  Farm  in  1852.  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  educational  workings  of  this 
establishment 

So  &r  as  the  numbers  !n  attendance  at  the  establishment  may  be  considered  as 
iofiestive  of  its  oondnued  prosperity,  nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  can  bo 
more  satisfiictory ;  and  coupling  with  this  the  very  favorable  testimony  l<ft  on 
rceord  regarding  it  by  the  numerous  visitors  who  have  inspected  its  operations 
throoghoot  the  year,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  its  ufwHuIncss  is 
beeoaung  gradmdly  more  developed,  and  its  agency,  in  effecting  an  improvement 
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in  oar  preient  agricoltuial  maDagement,  better  appreouttod  by  all  wbo  take  n  in- 
terest iL  the  real  welfare  of  the  country. 

Viewing  the  establishment,  then,  as  an  eogine  whereby  extensive  knowlednfe  on 
improved  agricultural  practice  is  organized  and  disseminated  througfaont  the  ^ffer« 
ent  parts  of  the  country — ^more  particularly  amongst  those  classes  of  the  conuna- 
nity  whose  circumstances  debar  them  from  acquiring  such  information  otherwiae 
it  recommends  itself  to  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  true  friend  of  Ireland, 
as  an  institution  by  means  of  which  the  amelioration  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
people,  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  can  be,  so  fiv  as  other  exter- 
nal circumstances  pi^mit,  ultimately  effected.  This  it  Is  capable  of  acoompKshing, 
and  that,  too,  "  without  money  and  without  price/'  on  the  part,  at  kast,  of  the  re- 
cipientB  of  its  benefits. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  afford  me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  would  yon,  mwitk 
gratification  were  I  able  to  state  that  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  estaUishroent  iaa 
self-supporting  institution.  But  this  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  under  existing  oir- 
cumstances.  And  it  is  very  problematical,  indeed,  whether  or  not,  if  it  were  svoh, 
it  would  be  capable  of  accomplishing  even  a  tithe  of  the  good  which  it  is  at  present 
effecting.  Common  sense  will  point  out  to  any  man  fit  to  exercise  a  sound  judg- 
ment, that  no  agricultural  educational  establishment  in  the  worid,  having  a  itiinte^ 
quantity  of  loud  attached  to  it,  would  be  able,  fr^m  the  sale  of  its  produce,  to  board, 
lodge,  educate,  wash  for,  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of,  aflbrd  la.  6d.  per  week,  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  jfree  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  return  a  profit  to  the 
manager.  In  any  self-supporting  institution,  a  certain  ratio  must  exist  between  the 
number  of  pupils  boardea  free  of  expense,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  land 
cultivated ;  else  no  result  in  the  shape  of  a  money  profit  can  be  realized,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  conceiving  that  there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance — as  in  our  own  case — than  the  entire  produce  of  the  farm  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining.  But  though  a  money  profit  is  desirable,  if  it  can  at  all  be 
produced,  I  would  ask,  is  a  money  profit,  in  reference  to  the  amirs  of  an  inatita- 
tion  such  as  this,  the  proper  test  whereby  to  judge  of  its  utility  and  eflidencyf 
Most  decidedly  it  is  not.  The  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  operations  of  a 
public  institution,  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the  sole  and  only  element  of  profit 
derivable  from  the  expenditure  attendant  upon  its  management.  Does  the  atate 
expect  a  direct  money  profit  from  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  set  apart  lor  the 
support  of  the  Queen ^s  Colleges  7  No ;  but  from  the  application  of  those  funds  a 
more  important  result  is  expected — the  education  of  all  who  can  oonscjentiously 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  afforded  to  them.  Further,  do  the  Com- 
missioners of  education  contemplate  that  a  money  profit  should  emanate  from  the 
outlay  consequent  upon  the  efficient  working  of  the  Marlborough  street  achools  T 
No ;  the  object  in  view  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  identic&y  the  same— the 
conferring  of  a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 

food,  useful,  and  liberal  education.  Well,  in  what  does  die  Glasnevin  Modd 
'arm  establishment  differ  from  the  cases  lust  adduced  7  Is  it  not  also  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  giving  valuable  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  amaO 
fiirmers,  not  only  in  the  science  and  practice  of  husbandry,  but  also  in  general 
literary  knowledge — matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  of  course  at- 
tended with  extra  expense  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  agricultural  estabfiah- 
ment  ?  The  objects  in  view  in  each  case,  therefore,  are  precisely  similar-'the 
affording  of  extensive  gratuitous  advantages  to  promote  the  educational  and  aocial 
interests  of  Ireland  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State — objects  which  the  Glasnevin 
Model  Farm  establishment  have  promoted,  is  promoting,  and,  I  should  hope,  will 
promote.  A  money  profit  therefore,  is  not  the  proper  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
of  its  usefulness.     If  so,  such  should  also  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  others. 

But  whilst  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  establishment,  with  its  128  acres  attached, 
is  admirably  calculated,  frt>m  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  iat  aflbrdiiMf  lo 
the  Commissioners  of  education  the  greatest  possible  facility  for  carrying  oat  ueir 
views  extensively,  as  regards  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  high 
rent  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  luid  (£5  per  statute  acre  for  one 
part  of  it,  and  4  guineas  per  acre  for  the  other,)  in  consequence,  amonssl  other 
matters,  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  advantage ;  the  outlay  for  permanent  nnprove- 
ments  required  to  be  effected  ^  the  high  charge  for  unplements  and  repaira  in  thft 
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lonGty ;  tbe  amount  of  outlay  for  toll,  oeai^aad  other  taies :  and  the  ooat  aftmil 
aal  Dpoo  the  parehaao  and  keeping  in  proper  repair  the  difierent  aeli  of  implo> 
■Kttti  for  00  many  pnpUs,  place  it  alnoit  beyona  the  power  of  haman  aertios, 
widtf  exiating  prioea,  la  wham  a  fimmble  balanoe  sheet 

Bat  is  the  Ihet  to  bs  aHogedier  oTcrkxiked  in  forming  an  esdmata  of  the  resalti 
of  the  working  of  this  establishment,  that  the  CommiaBioners  of  edneatkm  are  aUa 
from  their  arrangements,  m  regards  Aa  ioeaMty  of  the  fium,  not  only  to  trafai  n 
olaas  of  ^priooltwal  pupils  -at  prtasnt  50 --4mmediately  upon  it,  hut  also  to  take 
ndfanl^ge  of  the  senriees  of  their  agnonlturist  in  deliyerhig  two  ooufsca  of  agriaul- 
tnral  lectures  in  the  year  to  shout  200  of  their  sdioolinasters  when  ther  are  in 
trainhig  at  their  Hodd  Sohoob  in  Dublin  f  And  still  further  to  enhanee  moTalna 
of  the  information  which  these  men  thus  reoeire  in  the  lecture-room,  diey  are 
oaUed  upon  by  the  board  to  visit  the  Model  Farm  onoe  in  the  week,  where  an  ex- 
planation is  given  to  them  of  the  courses  cf  cropping  followed,  tbe  mode  o^  per- 
Ibrminff  the  different  fanning  operations,  and,  in  short  of  the  entire  management 
pursued.  Could  these  advantaffes  be  obtained  !f  theur  principeJ  agricuhural  de- 
partment was  situated  at  a  oonaidersble  distance  from  thev  literary  training  depart- 
ment, without  incurring  mudi  more  trouble  and  expenditure  than  at  present? 
The  truth  is,  by  this  tui^  arrangement — the  proximity  of  the  agricultural  estabTisb- 
msnt  to  the  literary  training  department — the  Comraissioneni  of  education  have 
been  aUe  to  take  tbe  lead  of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain  m 
nigvds  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information.  Why  has  Scotland  been 
heretofore  unable  to  carry  out  agricultural  education  in  connection  with  her  pres- 
ent existing  school  system,  notwithstanding  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of 
aome  of  htf  most  enlightened  men  to  efieot  this  objeetf  Smply,  bticanse  dK  hm 
BO  osntral  agrioultoral  training  department  in  conneotkm  with  one  or  other  of  her 
normal  seminariea,  at  which  her  teachers  could  acquire,  in  addition  to  their  other 
branehea  of  educiUion,  a  knowledge  of  agrieuhural  seience  and  pmotiee.  I  would 
respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  transactions, 
Arongfaout  the  year,  the  real  aod  substantial  advantsffes  derired  by  the  eountry 
from  the  working  of  die  estabfishment  should  receire  due  consideration. 

The  following  notiee  of  the  Model  Parm  at  Ginapefhi,  where  the 
Normal  pupila  are  required  to  take  practical  leaaona  in  agricohore,  ie 
taken  from  Cofanan'*  ^  Europetm  AgricuUure  ami  fivral  EcofumfJ' 


"  It  is  considered  (by  the  Commiaaioners  of  National  Education)  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  great  want,  among  the  people,  is  a  want  of  knowkdij^  in 
applying  and  nsing  the  means  of  snbsistcnoe  within  their  reach ;  that  there  is  no 
indisposition  on  tteir  part  to  labor;  that  there  is  as  yet  an  ample  extent  c<  on- 
enltiTated  land  capalw  of  being  redeemed  and  rendered  prodnctire ;  and  Ukat  a 
principal  aooree  of  the  wietehednesa,  and  want,  and  starratioo,  which  prcrail 
m  some  parts  of  this  eonatrr,  oAen  to  a  fearfiu  extent,  is  attrilMiuIxe  lo  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  labonng  elaascs  of  the  best  modes  of  agricnimre  and  of 
rural  economy.  Wiih  tiiis  eoBTletioa  upon  their  mind^,  th«  vmamimkA^n 
have  determined  to  oonneet  with  all  their  rural  schools  a  coune  of  teachmy  in 
seientiile  and  pnetieal  agrienknre,  eommunieating  a  knowI«dir^  of  tie  sar*pi« 
elemenU  of  agrienltural  ehemistir;  of  the  best  modes  and  fjpmtyAiS  U  ktu^ 
bandry  which  have  been  adopted  m  any  eoantrr ;  of  the  nainre,  and  eharaet^, 
and  uses,  of  the  TegetaMca  and  nUntaneeeaaaiy  or  ujeial  lo  sun  or  h^enst;  of 
the  improTed  kinds  of  lire  atoek,  and  oi  the  eonstroctien  and  use  cf  the  mfM 
faaprov^  and  moat  approred  iaimiaff  impjementa  and  akachiMTy.  Wuh  iheae 
Tiewa,  it  is  their  fntention  to  train  their  sehooteasief*,  and  to  Mnd  vn  seen 
as  are  apt  and  qniKifd  lo  teneh  these  abost  BseM  inmtket,    fm  'Ma 


mnoae  the  gOfetnoMnC  have  caCaMished  this  model  form,  wkieh  waa  mm  'm 
16S8,  and  whieh  haa  already,  in  a  giaawr  ov  Icsa  BMaanse,  tfukiU4  M  SA»t 


oat  seven  hondred  leaehen^    Toaqr  nuad  it  seems  des^a^  co  UM^ita  fha  muM 
hapormm  benefiia  opon  Iidand,  and  1  may  add  i^cn  the  wo$1d;  fe*  a&  M  In^ 
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in  oar  pretent  agrioultiiial  maDagement,  better  appreouttod  by  all  wbo  take  n  in- 
tereat  in  the  real  welfare  of  the  country. 

Viewing  the  eatabUshment,  then,  ae  an  engine  whereby  eztenaiye  knowledge  on 
improved  agrioultural  practice  ia  organized  and  diawmiaated  thronghont  the  diflfer« 
eut  parts  of  the  country — ^more  particularly  amongst  those  classes  of  the  conunn- 
nity  whose  circumstances  debar  them  from  acquiring  snch  information  otherwiae 
it  recommends  itself  to  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  true  iHend  of  Ireland, 
as  an  institution  by  means  of  which  the  amelioration  of  the  different  clasacs  of  the 
people,  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  ita  influence,  can  be,  so  fiv  as  other  exter- 
nal circumstances  pi^mit,  ultimately  effected.  This  it  la  capable  of  acoompUshing, 
and  that,  too,  "  without  money  and  without  price,''  on  the  part,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
cipients of  its  benefits. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  afford  me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  would  yon,  nnicli 
gratification  were  I  able  to  state  that  the  GlaancTin  Model  Farm  estabUshment  iaa 
self-supporting  insUtution.  But  this  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  under  existing  oir- 
cumstances.  And  it  is  yery  problematical,  indeed,  whether  or  not,  if  it  were  avoh, 
it  would  be  capable  of  accomplishing  even  a  tithe  of  the  good  which  it  is  at  preaent 
effecting.  Common  sense  will  point  out  to  any  man  fit  to  exercise  a  sound  judg- 
ment, that  no  agricultural  educational  establishment  in  the  worid,  haying  a  Hmited 
quantity  of  laud  attached  to  it,  would  be  able,  from  the  sale  of  its  produce,  to  board, 
lodge,  educate,  wash  for,  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of,  aflbrd  la.  Qd.  per  week,  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  jfree  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  return  a  profit  to  the 
manager.  In  any  self-supporting  institution,  a  certain  ratio  must  exist  between  the 
number  of  pupils  boardea  free  of  expense,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  land 
cultivated ;  else  no  result  in  the  shape  of  a  money  profit  can  be  realized,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  conceiving  that  there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance — as  in  our  own  case — than  the  entire  produce  of  the  farm  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining.  But  though  a  money  profit  is  desirable,  if  it  can  at  all  be 
produced,  I  would  ask,  is  a  money  profit,  in  reference  to  the  affiurs  of  an  institn- 
tion  such  as  this,  the  proper  test  whereby  to  judge  of  its  utility  and  eflidency  f 
Most  decidedly  it  is  not.  The  amount  of  good  effected  by  the  operations  of  a 
public  institution,  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the  sole  and  only  element  of  profit 
derivable  from  the  expenditure  attendant  upon  its  management.  Does  the  atate 
expect  a  direct  money  profit  from  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  7  No ;  but  from  the  application  of  those  funds  a 
more  important  result  is  expected — the  education  of  all  who  can  conscientiously 
avail  themselves  of  the  priyileges  thus  afiforded  to  them.  Further,  do  the  Com- 
missioners of  education  contemplate  that  a  money  profit  should  emanate  from  the 
outlay  consequent  upon  tiie  efficient  working  of  the  Marlborough  street  achools  T 
No :  the  object  in  view  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  ia  identically  the  same--the 
conferring  of  a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 

food,  useful,  and  liberal  education.  Well,  in  what  does  the  Glasneyin  Model 
'arm  establishment  differ  from  the  cases  just  adduced  7  Is  it  not  also  an  ednca- 
tional  establishment,  giving  valuable  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  arnaO 
fiurmers,  not  only  in  the  science  and  practice  of  husbandry,  but  also  in  general 
literaiy  knowledge — matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  of  course  at- 
tended with  extra  expense  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  agricultural  eatabliali- 
ment  7  The  objects  in  view  in  each  case,  therefore,  are  precisely  similar— the 
affording  of  extensive  gratuitoua  advantages  to  promote  the  educational  and  aocial 
interests  of  Ireland  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State— objects  which  the  Glasnevin 
Model  Farm  establishment  have  promoted,  is  promoting,  and,  I  should  hope,  will 
promote.  A  money  profit  therefore,  is  not  the  proper  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
of  its  usefulness.     If  so,  such  should  also  be  the  case  in  reference  to  the  othera. 

But  whilst  the  Glasnevin  Model  Furm  establishment,  with  its  128  acrea  attached, 
is  admirably  calculated,  from  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  iat  affbt^mf  lo 
the  Coraniissioners  of  education  the  greatest  possible  facility  for  carrying  oat  ueir 
views  extensively,  as  regards  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  high 
rent  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  (£5  per  statute  acre  for  one 
part  of  it,  and  4  guineas  per  acre  for  the  other,)  in  consequence,  amonssl  olhar 
matters,  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  advantage ;  the  outlay  for  permanent  unprove- 
ments  required  to  be  effected  \  the  high  charge  for  unplementa  and  repaira  in  thft 
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iDMGtf ;  the  Amount  of  outlay  for  toll,  oen^aad  other  taxes ;  and  the  ooet  attend* 
ant  upon  the  paiehaae  and  keeping  in  proper  repair  the  difierent  teti  of  imple- 
■Mnti  fo€  so  many  pnpib,  place  it  almoit  beyond  the  power  of  hwnan  aertion, 
nnd«  eniting  prioea,  la  uiow  a  fimmble  balanoe  sheet 

BbI  is  the  Ihot  to  he  aHogether  OTcrloaked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  rcsnlti 
of  the  working  of  this  establishment,  that  the  Commissioners  of  edneatkm  are  aUe 
ftom  their  arrangements,  m  regards  Ae  kieaKty  of  the  fium,  not  only  to  trafai  a 
elass  of  agriooltaml  pnpik  -at  present  50 —immediately  upon  it,  bnt  also  to  take 
•dvanlige  of  the  services  of  thdr  agrionltnrist  in  deliverhig  two  ooarses  of  agrieal- 
tnral  ketnres  in  the  year  to  shoot  200  of  their  schoolmasters  when  ther  are  in 
trshunff  at  their  Hodd  Schoob  in  Dnblin  f  And  still  farther  to  enhance  me  ralne 
of  the  Information  which  these  men  thus  reoeiTe  in  the  lectare*room,  they  are 
called  upon  by  the  board  to  visit  the  Model  Farm  once  in  the  week,  where  an  ex- 
planaticm  is  given  to  them  of  the  ooarses  of  cropping  followed,  the  mode  o^  per- 
fomuBff  the  different  forming  operations,  and,  in  short,  of  the  entire  management 
pwsaed.  Conld  these  advantages  be  obtained  if  their  principal  agricaltoral  de- 
partment was  Situated  at  a  considersble  distance  from  their  literary  training  depart- 
ment, without  incurring  much  more  trouble  and  expenditure  than  at  present  T 
The  truth  is,  by  this  veipr  arrangement — the  proximity  of  the  agricultural  establish- 
ment to  the  literary  training  department — the  Commissioners  of  education  have 
been  aUe  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  Great  Britain  as 
nigsrds  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information.  Why  has  Scotland  been 
heretofore  unable  to  carry  out  agricultural  education  in  oonncotion  with  her  pres- 
ent existing  school  system,  notwithstanding  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of 
aome  of  htf  most  enlightened  men  to  efieot  this  object?  Simply,  because  tAie  has 
BO  central  agrioaharal  training  department  in  oonneotion  with  one  or  other  of  her 
normal  seminaries,  at  which  her  teachers  could  acquire,  in  addition  to  their  other 
faranehes  of  education,  a  knowledge  of  agrieuhural  science  and  practice.  I  would 
respectfully  submit,  tnerefore,  t^t  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  transactions, 
throuriHMit  the  year,  the  real  and  substantnl  advantaffes  derived  by  the  country 
from  the  working  of  die  establishment  should  receive  due  consideration. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Model  Parm  at  Glaanevin,  where  the 
Normal  pupila  are  reqaired  to  take  practical  leesons  in  agriculture,  ii 
taken  from  Cdman'n  ^'  European  AgricuUvrt  and  Rural  Economy,^ 

"  It  is  coniidered  (by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education)  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  great  want,  among  the  peo}3le,  is  a  want  of  knowled^  in 
applying  and  using  the  means  of  subsistence  within  their  reach ;  that  there  is  no 
indispositioD  on  their  part  to  labor ;  that  there  is  as  yet  an  ample  extent  of  un- 
cnltiTated  land  capable  of  being  redeemed  and  rendered  productive ;  and  that  a 
principal  soaree  of  the  wretchedness,  and  want,  and  starvation,  which  prevail 
m  some  parts  of  this  coontrr,  oAen  to  a  fearful  extent,  is  attributable  to  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  labonng  classes  of  the  best  modes  of  agricalture  and  of 
raral  economy.  With  this  conviction  upon  their  minds,  the  commissioners 
have  determined  to  connect  with  all  their  rural  schools  a  course  of  teaching  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
elemenu  of  agricnltnral  chemistry;  of  the  best  modes  and  operations  of  hus- 
bandry which  have  been  adopted  m  any  country ;  of  the  nature,  and  character, 
and  uses,  of  the  vegetables  and  plants  necessary  or  useful  to  man  or  beast ;  of 
the  improved  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  most 
hnproved  and  moat  approved  farming  implements  and  machinery.  With  these 
views,  it  is  their  intention  to  train  their  schoolmaster!^,  and  to  send  out  such 
BMn  as  are  apt  md  qualified  to  teach  these  most  osefal  branches.  For  this 
porpose  the  government  have  estab1i«thed  this  model  form,  which  was  beffun  in 
IBM,  and  whieh  has  already,  in  a  greater  oi  less  measure,  qualified  and  sent 
oat  seven  hundred  teachers.  To  my  mind  it  seems  destined  to  confer  the  most 
haponant  benefits  opon  Ireland,  and  I  may  add  upon  the  world ;  for  so  it  hap- 
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pens  under  the  benignant  arrangements  of  the  Divine  Proridence,  the  beneftt 
of  every  good  measure  or  effort  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  proceed,  by  a 
sort  of  redapUcation,  to  an  unlimited  extent;  these  teachers  shall  mstmct  their 
pnpils,  and  these  pupils  become  in  their  tarn  the  teachers  of  others ;  and  the 
good  seed,  thns  sown  and  widely  scattered,  go  on  ]pelding  its  constantlj-incieas* 
ing  products,  to  an  extent  which  no  human  imagination  can  measure.  Three 
thoosand  schoolmasters  are  at  this  moment  demanded  for  Ireland,  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  determined  to  supply  them.  Happy  is  it  for  a  country,  and  honor- 
able to  human  nature,  when,  instead  of  schemes  of  avarice,  and  dreams  oi 
ambition,  and  visions  of  conquest,  at  the  dreadful  expense  of  the  comfort,  and 
liberty,  and  lives,  of  the  powerless  and  miprotected,  tne  attention  of  those  who 
hold  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-beings  in  their  hands  is  turned  to  their  im- 
provement, their  elevation,  their  comfort,  and  their  substantial  welfare. 

The  Moidel  Farm  and  Agricultural  School  is  at  a  place  called  Glasnevin, 
abouf  three  miles  from  Dublin,  on  a  good  soil.  The  situation  is  elevated  and 
salubrious,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  of  plain  and 
mountain,  of  city  and  country,  combinmg  tne  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  the 
highest  improvements  of  art  and  science,  with  what  is  most  picturesque  and 
charming  m  rural  scenery,  presenting  itself  in  its  bold  mountains  and  deep 
^lens,  in  its  beautiful  plantations,  its  cultivated  fields,  and  its  wide  and  glitter- 
ing expanse  of  ocean.  The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  with  its 
fertile  valleys,  and  the  mountains  of  wicklow,  of  singularly  grand  and  beautiful 
formation,  bounding  the  prospect  for  a  considerable  extent, is  amone  the  richest 
which  the  eye  can  take  in ;  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun  in  a  fine  summer 
eveninsr,  when  the  long  ridge  of  the  mountains  seemed  bordered  with  a  fringe 
of  golaen  fire,  it  earned  my  imagination  back,  with  an  emotion  which  those 
only  who  feel  it  can  understand,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  parts  o{ 
Vermont,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain.  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  of  fine  natural  scenery,  where  there  it 
a  due  measure  of  the  endowment  of  ideality,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  surround  a  place  of  education  with  ihooe 
objects  in  nature  best  suited  to  elevate  and  enlaige  the  mind,  and  stir  the  soul 
of  man  from  its  lowest  depths.  It  is  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  in  the  temple  pil- 
lared by  the  loAy  mountains,  and  whose  glowing  arches  are  resplendent  with 
inextinguishable  fires,  that  the  human  heart  is  most  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  unutterable  grandeur  of  the  great  object  of  worsnip.  It  is  in  nelds  radiant 
with  their  golden  harvests,  and  every  where  offering,  in  their  rich  fruits  and 
products,  an  unstinted  compensation  to  human  toil,  and  the  most  liberal  provi- 
sions for  human  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  in  pastures  and  groves  animated 
with  the  expressive  tokens  of  enjoyment,  and  vocal  with  the  gratefbl  hymns  of 
ecstacy,  among  the  animal  creation,  that  man  gathers  up  those  evidences  of 
the  faithful,  unceasing,  and  unbounded  goodness  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  most  deeply  touch,  and  oflen  overwhelm  the  heart.  The  Model  Farm 
and  School,  at  Ulasnevin,  has  connected  with  it  fifly-two  English  acres  of  land, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  occupied  by  the  farm  build- 


ings, is  under  cultivation,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rotation  of  crops.    The 

ter  of  the  school  pays  for  this  land  a  rent  of  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  taxes  and 

expenses  carry  tne  rent  to  eight  pounds  per  acre.    Twelve  poor  boys,  or  lads, 


live  constantly  with  him,  for  whose  education  and  board,  besides  their  labor. 
eceives  eight  shillings  sterling  per  week.    They  work,  as  well  as  I  could 


he  receives 


understand^bout  six  hours  a  day,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  study,  or 
learning.  The  course  of  studies  is  not  extensive,  but  embraces  the  most  com- 
mon and  useful  branches  of  education,  such  as  arithmetic,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  and  agriculture,  in  all  its  scientific  and  practical  details.  They 
have  an  agricultural  examination,  or  lecture,  every  day.  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  listening  to  an  examination  of  fourteen  of  these  young  men,  brought  om 
of  the  field  from  their  labor;  and  cheerfully  admit  that  it  was  eminently  sue- 
cessful,  and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  both  to  master  and  pnpil.  Berite 
these  young  men,  who  live  on  the  farm,  the  voung  men  in  Dublin,  at  the  Nor- 
mal School,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers  of  the  national  schoolii 
are  required  to  attend  at  the  farm  and  assist  in  its  labors  a  portion  of  the  time, 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  and  be  able  to  teach  it;  the  government  being  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  school  instruction  thningli- 
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OBt  die  island.  The  great  objects,  then,  of  the  establishment,  are  to  qualify 
these  young  men  for  teachers  by  a  thoroagh  and  practical  eaucaiion  in  the 
science,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  that  character,  and  in  the  most  improved 
methods  and  operations  of  agricultare.  Besides  this,  it  is  intended  to  famiAh 
an  opportunity  u>  the  sons  of  men  of  wealth,  who  may  be  placed  here  as  pupils, 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledse  of,  and  a  familiar  insignt  into,  all  the  details 
of  fanning.  This  must  prove  of  the  highest  importance  to  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  estates," 

LIST   OF  LECTURES  AT  GLASNEVIN. 

1.  The  rudiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
▼i^table  physiology,  so  far  as  they  have  a  practical  application  to  agriculture, 

2.  The  nature  and  improvement  of  soils. 

3.  The  nature,  properties,  and  application  of  the  several  manures. 

4  The  effects  of  heat,  lig^t,  ana  water  on  soils,  manures,  animal  and  veget- 
able life. 

5.  The  nature,  situation,  and  properties  of  farms  in  aeneral. 
_  €.  The  proper  division  of  farms,  with  the  cropi$  suitable,  according  to  soil  and 
situation. 

7.  The  situation  and  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

8.  Rotations  of  crops,  fencing  and  draining,  according  to  the  most  apprcrred 
prindples. 

9.  The  scientific  principles  of  ploughing,  and  the  general  conAtmction  aftd 
use  of  farm  implements. 

10.  The  culuvation  of  green  and  grain  crops,  proper  quantity  of  seeds,  and 
best  mode  of  culture. 

11.  Ha^aking  and  harvesting. 

12.  Anmial  physiology  and  veterinary  practice,  and  general  manageaebt  of 
borses. 

13.  Cattle,  their  several  breeds,  management,  diseases,  and  ujuttK%  hi  cart  -, 
also  of  sheep  and  swine. 

14.  Horse-feeding  and  fattming  of  cattle,  with  the  Im^fnrtd  mA^  fX  di'trf 
managemeuL 

15.  Practical  gardening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  CamptelL 

The  reauita  of  this  oourse  of  traiiiiDg  with  the  teaeiMrrs,  are  beat  mwtt 
io  the  SMowiog  notice  of  the  National  School  at  Lame.—'^u^  mdtmrf 
sehool  io  which  agricultural  chemistry  aod  praetieal  ^^picjhjitt  a/«  pr«>- 
Tided  lor  in  the  eourse  of  amdj . 


is  DOC,  properly  speaking,  an  afmatlmnl  fdkxx!  t«  a  tun^MO^ 
school,  where  the  common  bmrJaes  o(  tdmcitkA  are  u.'.i|;l4  »ui  tA^rm  'm 
coDneeted  with  it  a  department  or  dasa  'Avrna^'anaA  tC4r:r  «3u<  x  t^e^:,  y^j^Jt 
oriand,  which  the  boys  cnltiraie  and  on  wliidt  ia  'JUe  war  'A  rty^  leunu".  ^U 
prinHplea  of  acricalcare,  and  its  ^esenl  pneu^.  aj»,  wrjix  *  r*-.'T  ,;9x:»^,  ru 
lent,  iUastraled  ami  leaied.  The  exaanaatiob  was  eat  jues.'./  t^AJ^rt^^i  tauf 
crediuble  alike  lo  the  teacher  ami  the  p«fAs.  I:  wat  Irjex  %«t  «nf4  v  /umu*«< 
that  a  deuchment  of  ive  pafOs  was  fcwt  Irjf  exam«ueV4i  v,  -aa  tr;^.-  m^^Mi( 
ortheAgncolnmlSoeietyafSeoit^aadihelacftanDmua  wi^»,  riu*^  »:'/4«mmiui» 
emaled  a  great  seimatkm.  and  proCMed  m  mfmrnm-m.  'm  'a^,  mt,*/^  *A  l«i»  m^ 
poftaMse  of  agricaltoml  eieeaske.  w&ieh  »  jomi?  y,  #t*C  v,  aa  ai(<v^^«Mi  ^ 

I  shall  traascnfae  the  arcc— ■! giy<m  U  ^m  4<y9a«»        f  >t«  v.^t  U-m  '4<f 
sekxrf  at  Lanhe  wete  'mitKdmooi  yuiMt  w^.^'m^  i^a^^K  \n  X0ar  i^su'm^     Tu^ 
wetmed  to  beloog  lo  the  beocr  €aa^  U  jtrmmrrr  Muitr  *:j»A  a  u%0fi^.f  r^f-^ 
asdthej  appealed  to  be  fmm  twei-re  i&  tdbeia.  i^ao  ^  4^     ^'i«»7  »«^^  '-/jma- 
ised,  in  the  iist  mav^rr,  iff  -ie  amoisis&vv  "A  wtsu^fM.  a  if?immi^  t/^^^y^t 
nduiikmedc',a^f€»rct!:ri.ia^  ytuxxAtjA  ^i^  hex  «v4KUnv' <.v«'^>:-y 
thgj  were  then  *TTr^r*^.  If  aa  a^jtnuxiot  ^-^fst^^    a    '.t«*^  v^^%t'^ 
bfwihii,  a&d  &r  tw^  ft^axii  ^Unus^  a,  a«e  >r**r..*;t-  i#^^-*.tu^;.* '/  4^f^M^ 
IBRL    Therr  ^^qnm:Murx  wri  zws^,  »»  ^J.Jc^  o^.^u.iV»   «-i/t  ^.n^-^.tfiuimf 
They  deca£ed  the  cheamsi:  timiRcirxa.  ;^  iut  Ka  t>w.  '.t^^.  e^t^-*    V  »4«i«V(W*, 
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the  land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  difitont  kinds  of  grain,  the  dairy,  and 
the  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Many  of  these  answers  reaniied  considerable 
exercise  of  reflection ;  and  as  prerions  concert  between  themselyes  and  the 
gentlemen  who  examined  them  was  oat  of  the  question,  their  aeqoirements 
seemed  to  take  the  meeting  by  surprise ;  at  the  same  time  they  afibraed  it  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  as  evincing  how  much  coald  be  done  by  a  proper  system  oi 
training.' 

I  confess  the  establishment  at  Lame  afforded  me,  in  this  respect,  very  hlg^ 
gratiAcalion.  The  agricultural  studies  are  not  made  compulsory,  but  voluntary ; 
and  one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland  have  now  under  their  control  three  thousand  teachers;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed, wherever  it  may  be  deemed  useAil,  to  make  agriculture  a  standard  branch 
of  common  school  education.  They  already  have  seven  agricultural  training 
establishments :  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  twenty-live,  with  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  connected  small  model  farms,  so  that  every  where,  besides 
turnishing  this  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  may  be  excited  and  instructed  to  improve  their  cultivation. 
Thus  diffusive  is  the  nature  of  all  beneficence.  A  good  deed,  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  water,  is  sure  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  Its  strongest  effects 
will  be  felt  where  the  blow  is  given ;  but  the  concentric  circles  are  seen  extend- 
ing themselves  on  every  side,  and  reach  much  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow 
them.  In  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  world,  the  condition  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  dependence  is  universal  and  indissoluble.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  no  good  seed  is  ever  sown  in  vain,  but  will  sooner  or  later  germinate  and 
yield  its  proper  fruits. 

These  establishments  do  certainly  the  highest  honor  and  credit  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  philanthropv  of  Ireland,  and  their  beneficent  effects  must  presently 
be  seen  in  alleviating  tne  indescribable  amount  of  wretchedness  under  which  this 
beautiful  country  and  fine-spirited  people  have  been  so  long  crushed  to  the  earth 
— a  wretchedness  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  seen.'' 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1851,  on  Agricultural  Schools,  thus  notices  his  viait 
to  the  National  Agricultaral  School  at  Larne. 

The  fiirm  conusts  of  only  seven  aores.  Yet  in  1848,  the  head  master.  Mr. 
M'Donnell,  maintained  on  this  small  plot  of  ground,  in  the  very  best  oonoition, 
three  milch  cows,  two  calves,  four  pigs,  and  one  donk^,  and  rmiMd  besides  124 
cwt.  of  wheat,  28  owt.^  of  oats,  and  ^  owt  of  potatoes.  The  crops  growing  tha 
year,  appeared  unusually  fine. 

The  in-door  pupils  pay  $54  a  year,  including  instruction  and  board,  or  if  upon 
scholarships,  only  $22.  The  out-door  pupils  pay  for  mstmotion,  $17  annually. 
The  boarders  work  on  the  farm  Arom  6  to  8,  and  from  10  to  12  A.  M.,  and  ftrom 
4  to  6  P.  M.  From  12  to  3  o'clock  daily  they  stody  in  the  school-room,  in  agri- 
culture as  a  science  as  well  as  in  literature ;  also,  f^m  6  to  8  P.  M.,  in  an  even- 
ing class  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher.  They  are  not  admitted  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  nor  without  a  certificate  of  moral  ohanoter.  Tha  cooiae  b  of 
two  or  three  years'  duration,  according  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of  the  pnpik. 

The  agricultural  instrnotion  "  embraces  the  principles  of  chemistry ;  the  fonna- 
tion,  nature,  and  difference  of  soils  \  the  rotations  of  eroppiog  best  suited  to  sBeh 
varieties ;  draining,  trenching,  and  subeoiling,  and  the  prinoipleB  upon  which  their 
effioacy  depends ;  house  feeding  of  cattle,  ana  its  advantages ;  the  constitutioo  and 
properties  of  the  different  manures ;  the  proper  divisions  of  fiums,  d^,  dbo."  Ts 
this  is  added  a  well  grounded  course  of  Bnglish  education  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  bo^-keeping,  mensuration,  land  sur- 
veying, gauging,  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  navigation. 

Sooh  arrangements  are  made,  that  eaoi  <£ms  reoeives  reUgious  instrooCioii  horn 
clergymen  seleeted  by  the  parents  or  guardians.  If  the  teacher  of  the  sbbool 
wishes  to  communicate  religious  uratruction,  he  gives  publio  notice  of  die  time  and 
place,  and  the  pupils  can  attend  or  not,  aooording  to  the  wishes  of  their  paroDtSi  cr 
Aeir  own. 
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DunMAIfWAT  MODSL  A«ft]CUX.TUftAL  SciOOL. 

The  Dunmanway  Model  Farm  m  ritDated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
oonsists  of  twelve  acres.  The  foibwing  extracts,  taken  from  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  Frederic  W.  Connor,  head  master  of  the  school, 
shows  its  condition  in  1852. 

The  oonfidexioe  placed  by  the  pvbKo  in  the  inititotion  has  not  dlmuiMhed.  It 
has  bad  a  great  iDcrease  of  vintora.  In  the  attendance  of  the  ptipik,  an  increaie 
of  70  per  cent,  baa  taken  place  from  am<Hig  the  Tarioos  claiMce  cf  tooiety ;  a 
greater  number  are  still  anxious  to  be  admitted,  but  accommodation  can  not  be 
imnd  for  their  instruction. 

Agrieultyral  luMtruciion,  both  of  a  scientific  and  practical  nature,  has  been 
imparted  regularly  to  the  pupils  during  the  past  ^ear,  on  the  days  appointed  lor 
giving  such.  There  are  Teiy  few  subjects  beanng  upon  agricultural  economy, 
that  have  not  been  brought  before  their  notice.  Agriculture  instruction  is  given 
in  the  morning,  from  a  quarter  past  six  to  half-past  eight  o'clock ;  in  the  evening 
from  nine  to  luilf-past  nine ;  and  every  second  week-£iy  from  half-post  two  till  a 
quarter  past  three,  P.  M.,  or  an  average  three  hours  daily.  Information  is  com- 
mnnicated  by  lectures,  and  the  study  of  approved  works  on  agriculture  and  manu- 
scripts prepared  by  myself  accompanied  in  every  case  by  searching  examinations. 
Tkt  mode  of  insimction  adopted  has  proved  most  satisfactory.  The  pupils  take 
notes  during  the  reading  of  the  lecture  ;  these  they  immediatelv  transcribe  while 
the  subject  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory.  Then  subsequently  cxcnange  their  man- 
nsenplB,  mutually  correcting  each  other's  errors,  (including  those  in  spelling  and 
oomposition,)  after  which  I  examine  and  classify  their  papers.  Thus  literary  and 
agricultural  instruction  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  agreeableneas  of  tbe  method 
fl^ms  no  ordinary  incentive  to  improvement.  After  my  own  examination  of  the 
dass,  which  alternates  with  every  lecture,  I  permit  each  pupil  in  his  turn  to  ex- 
amine the  class  also ;  at  other  times  to  read  a  lecture  of  his  own  composition. 
Again,  I  submit  to  the  pupils  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  them  on 
paper-~ceuse  them  monthly  to  write  out  essays  on  a  given  subject— and  weekly 
dtscuss  agricultural  questions.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  evinced  by  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  many  of  them  rose 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  tbe  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  subject  of  their  lesson  for  Uiat  day. 

T%e  Agricultural  Boardert^  Clait  consists  of  fourpupils,  one  of  whom,  being 
a  free  pupil,  is  supported  gratuitously  bv  the  board.  Tne  want  (A  accommodation 
prevents  a  greater  number  being  admitted.  The  class  continues  to  give  every 
sstjafaetion.  Since  it  was  established  five  young  men  have  been  advanced  from  it 
t^  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm.  The  selection  of  members  for  this  class  is  gen- 
ersHy  confined  to  the  neighboring  Cumers'  sons — ^the  preference  being  given  to 
thoee  previouriy  educated  at  a  notmal  sehoo]. 

Tk€  Pupil-  Teachert*  Clan  continues  to  work  well. 

The  Iniu9trial  Clan,  the  members  of  which  are  selected  from  the  agricnlto- 
fsl  dass,  afibrds  great  satisfaction  by  the  order  and  good  conduct  of  its  members, 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties. 

The  Agricultural  Class  consists  on  an  average  of  37  pupils,  the  highest  num- 
ber we  can  conveniently  find  room  for.  The  pupils  composing  this  claas  are  se- 
lected from  the  advanced  classes  of  the  school,  wno  in  conjunction  with  the  agri- 
caltoral  boarders  and  pupil-teachers,  receive  agricultural  instruction  for  the  space 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  every  second  week-day,  and  have  also  the  privilege 
cf  attending  the  mommg  claasea,  where  extra  instruction  is  aiRnded.  They  are 
iastmeted  in  the  leading  princifrfes  of  agricultural  chemistry,  geology,  vegetable 
physiology,  Ac.^  and  especially  in  those  practical  subjects  beanng  more  directly 
upon  their  future  employment.  Of  the  37  pupils  composing  the  agricultural  class, 
30  are  the  sons  of  fiumera,  holding  team  20  to  200  aeres^land  respectively. 

Hie  working  pupils  are  requiroi  each  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  various  opera- 
tioBs  going  on  on  the  fhnn^ — the  different  periods  at  which  crops  are  sown  and 
harvested, — how  managed,  &c, — and  many  other  remarks  that  will  form  a  source 
flf  reliable  information  in  alt^-life.    Meteorological  observations  are  also  noted 
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down.  They  also  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  crops ; 
in  the  sowing,  reaping,  Ac^  of  all  cropa ;  in  ahort,  no  operation  is  perfonned  in 
which  their  aasistanoe  and  attention  is  not  so  employed  as  to  initiate  them  into  a 
knowledge  of  those  business  habits  required  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  afterlife. 
Permission  is  granted  the  pupils  to  assist  their  parents  in  sowing  and  managing 
their  green  crops ;  and,  in  inquiring  of  their  parents  as  to  the  assistance  they  re- 
ceive from  the  instruction  of  their  children  educated  at  this  school,  I  was  happy 
to  find  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  exposing  the  errors  of  their  fothers'  and 
neighbors'  husbandry,  and  contrasting  the  system  pursued  by  them  with  that  car- 
ried out  on  the  Model  Farm. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  agricultural  class,  12  young  men  have  been  ap- 
pointed out  of  it  as  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  and  eight  are  giving  assistance 
on  their  fiEtthers'  farms. 

These  young  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  practical  inttruetarf^  who, 
feeling  a  zealous  interest  in  the  objects  of  their  profesnons,  will,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  fiurmors,  be  the  means  of  materially  improving  the 
intelligence  and  industry  of  the  district 

WoaKHOUBB    AORICULTORAL  ScHOOUB. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  present  educational  move- 
ment, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  successful  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  pauper  children  into  workhouses.  There  were 
seventeen  workhouse  schools  in  Ireland  to  which  agricultural  depart- 
ments were  annexed  in  1852.  Respecting  the  operation  of  these  depart- 
ments in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  the  poor  law  com- 
missioners, says : 

*^  Each  year  shows  an  increased  demand  for  the  workhouse  boys  by  the  ftr- 
mers ;  the  age,  therefore,  at  which  the  boy  leaves  the  workhouse  becomes  a  very 
early  one ;  it  probably  now  averages  ten  years.  Each  year  also  shows  increased 
good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  apprentices.'* 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  in  view  of  another  year's  experience  adds :  "  Every 
year's  experience  convinces  me  more  forcibly  of  the  necessity  of  a  gen- 
eral and  efficient  system  of  industrial  training  for  pauper  children,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that  this  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  both  here 
and  in  the  sister  country.  The  facts  previously  stated  bear  me  out  in 
this  assertion  with  respect  to  this  country,  and  the  following  extracts, 
which  I  take  leave  to  quote  from  a  Parlimentary  document,  will  show 
its  progress  in  England,  and  may  be  useful  in  other  respects." 

Mr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  poor  law  inspectors,  in  his  Report,  thus  speaks  of  the  pro- 
gress of  industrial  education  for  pauper  boys,  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
it  wherever  introduced : 

^'  The  guardians  of  almost  every  union  in  this  district  in  which  there  are  upon 
an  average  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  of  an  age  capable  of  industrial  occupation, 
either  have  already  provided,  or  have  determined  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
industrial  training.  The  unions  of  this  district  being  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, the  means  of  industrial  training  for  boys  consist  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  few  acres  of  land  by  spade  husbandry.  In  those  unions  in  which  this  system 
can  be  said  to  be  Curly  in  operation,  it  has  already  been  productive  of  much  benefit, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  accounts  furnished  fh>m  some  of  them  that  this 
mode  of  educating  the  children  in  habits  of  industry  is  attended  with  considerable 
profit  to  the  guardians.*' 

The  master  of  the  \^rexham  union  workhouse,  in  a  communication  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Doyle,  after  describing  the  lamentable  state  of  things  that  existed 
among  the  youthftil  inmates  previous  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  industrial 
trainioff,  thus  proceeds : 

^  It  IS  these,  and  such  like  facts,  which  have  impelled  this  board  of  guardians 
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Id  adopt  aome  plan,  if  poHible,  to  pat  a  stop  to  these  evfla :  and  hence,  in  1848  an 
aera  of  potato  land  was  taken  aa  a  trial,  to  be  onltiyated  cniefly  hy  the  bdyi.  The 
waootm  of  the  experiment  wae  eo  aatuAdory  that  the  board  waa  indooed  to  rent, 
ai  a  permanent  appendage .  to  the  workhonae,  a  6eld  of  four  acres,  in  whioh  the 
irhnnl  master  in  the  afternoon  of  each  working  day  trains  the  boys  in  spade  hna- 
baadry.  The  profits  of  the  first  two  years  were  oomparatively  small,  still  they 
have  enaUed  as  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  tools ;  and  beudes,  when  taken  together 
with  the  present  year's  profits,  have  realized  in  whole,  in  form  of  pauper  labor, 
nearly  £90.  The  statement  now  sent  shows  the  result  of  our  seoond  yearns  ope- 
ntioat  in  oar  own  field,  and  as  the  general  intelligenoe  as  well  as  the  moscalar 
e^iacity  of  the  children  is  becoming  e^oal  to  their  work,  we  may  expect  greater 
pecuniary  results ;  but  at  last  the  moral  results  likely  to  fiow  from  our  enaeavors 
are  the  most  pleasing ;  the  children  are  more  easily  managed  than  formerly,  are 
more  oootented  and  generally  happier,  and  perform  their  work  in  a  pleasing  and 
cheerful  manner,  lliey  are,  1  trust,  in  connection  with  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles,  having  those  principles  trained  into  habits,  which,  while  they  will  for- 
tify against  temptation,  give  promise  of  enabling  the  children  readily  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  sphere  in  life  in  which  their  lot  is  likely  to  be  cast,  and  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  wholly  independent  of  parochial  relief.  I  have  g^eat  pleasure  in 
bdng  able  to  add,  that  not  one  boy  who  haa  gone  out  to  servioo  since  we  bi*gan 
these  (^rations  has  been  returned  on  our  hands,  or  b  likely  to  be  so.'' 

Mr.  Everest,  derk  of  the  Atcham  UnioD,  writes  to  Mr.  Doyle  as 
follows: 

**  That  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  efficiently  taught,  and  so  far  as  human 
means  may  produce  the  object,  made  useful  and  honorable  members  of  society  in 
a  union  workhouse,  is  a  (act  that  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  tho 
umon  in  which  I  have  served  from  its  commencement,  as  well  as  in  one  in  which 
I  previoosly  served  in  the  south  of  England.  To  illustrate  the  subject,  1  will  now 
set  forth,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  I  can,  the  principles  and  practice  maintained 
in  the  union  school  during  the  fourteen  years  o(  its  operation.  At  first  the  num- 
ber of  children  was  small,  the  guardians  feeling  it  desirable  not  to  crowd  their 
workhouse  until  time  had  afforded  all  parties  concerned  in  its  government  a  little 
practical  expefienoe  therein.  A  school  was  at  once  established  ;  but  as  no  quali- 
fied schoolmaster  applied  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  such  an  officer,  tho 
situatioa  was  taken  by  a  person  who,  though  deficient  in  mental  acquirements  for 
soch  an  office,  was  a  practical  agriculturist,  of  good  moral  character,  and  entered 
00  his  duties  with  a  determination  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  welfiEU'e  of  the  chil- 
dren put  under  his  care.  The  first  step  was  that  of  making  the  school  a  place  of 
moral  as  well  as  physical  training,  to  which  I  attribute  its  great  success.  For  this 
purpose  every  thing  that  transpired  waa,  to  the  extent  of  hla  abili^,  made  the  sub- 
ieet  of  some  practical  and  fimiiliar  observations,  enforced  by  sucn  illustrations  as 
became  weighty  by  example.  Industry  was  fh>m  the  first  a  marked  characteris- 
tic of  the  school,  to  inculcate  which  various  indoor  occupations  were  and  still  are 
practiced,  auch  aa  knitting,  netting,  plaiting  straw,  &c.,  J»y  which  means  it  became 
a  natural  habit  in  the  children  to  be  doing  something  that  was  useful,  so  that 
when  fetigued  with  heavier  toils  the  child  sat  down  to  rest,  it  was,  I  had  almost 
said,  an  iuatinctive  feeling  that  led  him  to  take  hia  atrawa  or  needles  in  hand,  and 
yet  the  gratification  afforded  when  he  found  he  had  enough  plait  for  a  hat,  and 
the  pleasure  evinced  when  by  himaelf  or  hia  companiona  it  was  so  formed,  proved 
that  his  mind  had  received  a  correct  bias  as  to  production  by  his  own  application, 
nor  was  there  ever  occasion  to  enforce  this  practice  when  once  begun,  as  it  became 
a  source  oi  pleasure  to  be  so  engaged  ;  but  whenever  we  found  a  lazy  bcjy  it 
became  Uie  subject  of  a  moral  lecture,  and  as  woHl  was  and  still  is  held  U)  be  its 
own  reward  in  our  school,  if  a  boy  is  fband  idle  the  punishment  is  simple,  tako 
him  away  from  his  work  to  look  at  the  others  bosily  employed,  and  so  severe  is 
this  in  almost  every  case,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  koy  remain  half  an 
boor  without  petitioning  for  liberty  to  go  to  work,  and  I  have  been  equally  pleased 
to  see  that  others,  inst^  of  making  any  taunting  remarks,  have  become  petition- 
en  in  behalf  of  their  schoolfellow. 

'"Dieae  may  appear  trifiing  incidents,  bot  let  guardians  and  officers  try  the  plan, 
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and  watch  the  iamie  in  future  senrioe,  and  thej  wHl  find,  aa  I  hare  done,  that  tkiiy 
are  important  fiEKJta ;  and  I  notice  them  becanae  for  the  want  of  aeeing  thia  import- 
ant fact  at  the  oatset,  that  the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  the  principle  of  being  naeliil, 
■o  much  of  the  other  effi>rUi  are  vain.  Another  important  point  we  hare  alwaji 
aimed  at  haa  been  to  teaeh  the  child  to  do  hia  woric  well,  to  do  that  work  in  the 
right  way,  and  then  to  make  him  nndentand  why  that  partksular  way  b  beat,  and 
tlua  givee  them  additional  interest  in  their  work,  while  it  tenda  to  make  them 
good  workmen  in  after-life.  Our  chief  mode  of  employment  ia  on  the  land  we 
cultivate  by  spade  husbandry,  a  portioo  of  which  haa,  firom  the  opening  of  the 

school,  been  cultivated  ezclnaively  by  the  boys." 

•  •  ••  ••  ••  •• 

"  Having  stated  the  nature  and  praotioe  of  our  aebool  for  fourteen  years,  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  its  aueoess.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tendency  of  workhouse 
schools  is  to  make  perpetual  paupers,  and  such  statements  are  made,  no  doubt,  in 
the  full  belief  of  their  truth ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  so  fw  as  fourteen  yean 
may  serve  for  the  data  of  caksulation,  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  here. 
Our  children  go  to  service,  and  1  would  rather  refer  inquiriers  to  their  empkiyers 
for  their  chazaieters  as  servants,  than  speak  of  it  myselt  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  (and  those  of  characters  the  most  vicioua  and  thor- 
oughly formed  before  they  came  to  us,)  and  one  or  two  cases  of  serious  illness,  they 
have  not  returned,  except,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  visit  the  school  where  they 
were  trained  in  the  habits  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  leave  behind  them  some 
trifle,  either  in  money  or  otherwise,  to  the  school  fund.  If  we  trained  them  up  as 
paupers,  I  think  many  of  them  bid  fiiir  to  forget  the  place  of  their  training  befors 
they  return.  Scarcely  a  child  who  has  been  taught  in  our  school  leaves  it  without 
those  feelings  of  affection  fbr  their  associates  which  indicate  most  clearly  that  the 
mind  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  assistance  they  afiR>rd  in  procuring  situationa  for 
those  they  left  behind  proves  the  genuine  character  of  their  attachments :  but  to 
return  to  the  workhouse  after  going  to  service  is  felt  to  be  a  disgrace,  and  will,  I 
hope,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  prevent  such  a  circumstance  ever  occurring  except 
in  cases  that  are  unavoidable  :  and  in  such  cases  I  hope  that  a  sense  of  rectitode 
and  the  love  of  virtue  will  seek  such  an  asylum  in  preference  to  crime." 

Mr.  Famall,  another  of  the  poor  law  inapectora,  atatea: 

**  On  reference  to  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  fif^  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by 
514  boys,  have  yielded  in  a  year  a  net  profit  of  £335  7t.  Id. ;  there  is,  however, 
a  for  more  valuable  benefit  acquired  than  that  sum  of  money  represents,  for 
these  boys  have,  in  the  aoquirement  of  this  pecuniary  profit,  be^  under  training 
for  manual  labor ;  have  been  instructed  in  the  value  of  labor,  and  in  tiie  con- 
nection which  must  be  maintained  between  labor  and  property ;  have  been  made 
acquainted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  ni^ural  world ;  have  felt  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  work ;  and  have  been  trained,  aa  for  aa  praeli- 
cable,  to  meet  the  diffieoltifiB  and  diatresses  which  may  beset  ttiem  in  their  wwr 
through  life." 
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KOTAL  AGRICULTUBAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Rotal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  in  Wiltshire,  origi- 
nated in  a  mating  of  the  Cirencester  and  Fairhavcn  Farmers'  Cluh,  held 
in  November,  1842,  one  of  the  fruits  of  an  address  by  Robert  Fefiries 
Brown,  on  the  *^  Advantages  of  a  Specific  Education  /or  Agricultural 
Pursuits.^^  The  advantages  then  set  forth  were  appreciated  by  the 
members  present,  and  relying  on  and  appealing  to  landholders  and  the 
occupiers,  a  deputation  of  the  Club,  headed  by  Mr.  Brown,  made  known 
their  plan  throughout  the  kingdom — secured  from  Lord  Bathurst,  on  a 
long  lease,  a  farm  of  upwards  of  400  acres,  with  an  appropriate  site  and 
pasture  land,  on  favorable  terms — obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  12, 0002.,  and  in  March,  1845,  secured  a  charter,  incorporating  the 
governors,  proprietors,  and  donors,  under  the  title  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  "  for  teaching  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  various  sciences 
connected  therewith,  and  the  practical  application  thereof  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  and  management  of  stock."  The  sum  of 
12,000^  being  found  madequate  for  the  objects  in  view,  the  capital  was 
increased  by  subscriptions  and  donations  to  20,320Z. 

The  apparent  interest  in  the  enterprise  induced  the  managers  to  make 
larger  outlays  in  buildings  and  improvements  than  the  funds  in  hand 
would  justify,  and  the  fee  first  fixed  of  80Z.  for  board  and  instruction, 
being  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  cost,  it  was  found  in  1848  that  there 
was  a  defieit  of  10,000?.  In  this  emergency,  Mr.  Holland,  Earl  Ducie, 
Earl  Bathurst,  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  and  Mr.  Langston,  raised  30,0007. 
on  their  personal  security  to  pay  the  debts  and  increase  the  capital  to 
44,0001,  and  were  intrusted  with  tho  management  of  the  College. 

The  buOdings  now  consist  of  the  college  hall,  a  laboratory,  and  chapel, 
erected  on  an  elevated  site,  facing  Lord  Bathurst^s  beautiful  park,  and 
eommanding  extensive  views  over  Wiltshire ;  together  with  extensive 
frrm-buildings,  and  a  veterinary  hospital.  Accommodations  are  provided 
for  85  students  in  residence,  with  additional  rooms  for  students  not  ma- 
triculated for  the  whole  course,  but  resorting  to  the  institution  for  spe- 
cial instruction. 

The  resident  staff  of  the  College  consists  of  the  Principal,  the  Farm 
Manager  and  Demonstrator,  the  Chemical  Professor  and  his  assistant, 
and  the  Professors  of  Botany,  Veterinary  Surgery,  Mathematics  and  Sur- 
veying, and  a  Drawing  Master.  Additional  courses  of  Lectures  are  se- 
cured from  men  eminent  in  their  specialties.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces  lessons  and  work  in  practical  agriculture  on  the  farm  daily, 
commencing  at  6.80  in  the  morning,  and  in  lectures  on  Chemistry,  ap- 
plied, organic  and  inorganic ;  botany ;  veterinary  surgery ;  anatomy  and 
pathology ;  therapeutics ;  mechanics,  mensuration,  surveying,  and  draw- 
ing. 

The  attendance  of  students  has  not  been  large,  and  probably  will  not 
be  until  by  government  grants,  or  numerous  scholarships,  the  expense  of 
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residence  and  instruction  is  greatl}'^  reduced,  and  the  full  benefits  of  its 
course  of  instruction  will  not  be  appropriated  by  students,  until  the 
practice  prevails  of  receiving  no  person  as  pupil  who  has  not  previously 
spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  practical  work  of  the  farm  to  acquire  the 
alphabet  and  grammar  of  agriculture,  and  at  the  close  of  a  two  years' 
course  arrange  for  at  least  two  years*  further  residence  with  a  skillful 
farmer,  in  work  and  further  study  of  the  most  approved  agricultural  lit- 
erature, with  careful  daily  observation  on  the  processes  going  on  around 
him.  On  this  basis  a  class  of  professional  farmers  can  be  trained  to  in- 
troduce, perfect,  and  illustrate  improved  methods. 

Thus  far  the  great  improvements  in  English  agriculture  have  been 
made  by  large  proprietors  at  great  cost ;  and  by  slow  degrees,  and 
through  the  agencies  of  exhibitions  and  the  public  press,  and  the  en- 
hanced market  value  of  the  products,  these  improvements  have  passed 
into  the  practice  of  the  small  farmers. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  College,  established  thus  far  on  an  outlay  of 
60,000Z.  in  permanent  structures  and  improvements,  has  slowly  worked 
its  way  into  the  confidence  of  British  agriculturists,  who  are  yet  widely 
divided  as  to  the  best  mode  of  educating  the  practical  farmer.  Early 
and  continued  apprenticeship  is  generally  considered  the  surest  way. 

EXAMIKATIOX   AND  PRIZE  BOHEUE  OF  BOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOGIETT. 

In  I8G0,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  established  a 
scheme  of  prizes  determinable  on  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  81 
in  all,  varying  in  value  from  12.  to  10^.,  for  proficiency  in  mathematics, 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  mechanics  applied  to  agriculture,  and  chem- 
istry applied  to  agriculture;  120  candidates,  sons  of  farmers,  and 
intending  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  farmers,  were  examined,  and  81  suc- 
ceeded, representing  25  different  schools.  Students  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  took  the  highest  prizes  in  chemistry  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. The  same  scheme  was  tried  in  1866,  with  the  Oxford  Local 
Examination.  Prizes  to  the  value  of  1002.  were  competed  for  by  45 
candidates,  besides  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  201.  and  5o£,  to 
assist  the  successful  candidates  in  spending  one  year  with  a  practical 
agriculturist,  or  at  Cirencester,  Glasnevin,  or  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Edinburgh  University. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION   IN   SCOTLAND. 

A  Professorship  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1856,  and  a  scheme  of  study  and  graduation  in  this  de- 
partment was  instituted  in  1868,  and  coupled  with  it,  a  course  of  {nto- 
fessional  instruction  in  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

veterinary  colleges. 

The  earliest  systematic  training  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  and 
accidents  of  domestic  animals  was  begun  in  1791-9  by  Prof.  Charles  St 
Bel,  a  graduate  and  an  assistant  in  the  Veterinary  School  of  Paris,  in 
St.  Pancras,  Camdcntown,  London.  It  has  grown  into  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army  must  hold  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  its  board  of  instruction.  A  medical  school  of  this 
class  was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland 
Society  in  1856. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


SraciAL  Schools  of  ComfsscB,  like  those  of  Paris  and  Antwerp,  described 
in  the  ▼olume  on  Technical  Edacation  in  France  and  Belgium,  or  like  another, 
leM  thorough  but  more  strictly  professional  type,  those  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Hmted  States,  to  be  hereafter  described,  do  not  exist  in  England.  There  are^ 
however,  soreral  which  bear  the  name,  as  well  as  another  class,  the  character- 
Istac  study  of  which  is  economic  science,  as  applied  to  commercial  transactions. 

City  of  London  School 

The  Crrr  of  London  School  is  a  Modem  School  on  an  old  foundation,  the 
main  object  of  which,  according  to  a  printed  statement  of  the  Principal,  and  a 
speoiiJ  report  of  a  Ooyemment  Inspector,  **  is  to  prepare  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
for  the  life  of  trades-people ;  to  give  them  what  is  called  a  commercial  education, 
or  preparation  for  shops  and  merchants'  offices,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  manu- 
(actoring  career.*^    The  classification  rests  on  a  primary  school  in  which  no 
Latin  is  taught,  and  is  entered  by  boys  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  from  this 
they  pass  to  the  middle  or  secondary  school,  from  which  a  majority  pass  into 
business  connections.    Beyond  the  middle  school  there  is  unother  division,  con- 
nsUng,  out  of  650  pupils,  of  80  to  90  who  prepare  for  the  University.    In  the 
Middle  or  Commercial  School  the  peculiar  studies  are  drawing,  with  writing 
and  book-keeping;  arithmetic,  followed  by  algebra  and  geometry,  with  geomet- 
rical drawing;  English  lang^g^  and  literature,  with  French  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, Latin ;  geography  and  histoiy,  associated  with  the  history  and  statistics 
of  commerce ;  chemistry  with  physics,  with  special-  reference  to  domestic  and 
manufiicturing  uses.    The  Latin,  and  particularly  Greek,  even  with  those  who 
prepare  for  the  university,  is  begun  later  than  in  the  old  Public  or  Grammar 
Schools,  and  with  decided  success  so  fSsur  as  concerns  the  appreciation  of  the 
thought  and  style  of  the  authors  read.    The  Principal  docs  not  aim  to  give 
technical,  but  a  general  scientific  preparation  for  a  commercial  career,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  parents  and  employees.    The  school  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  which  appropriated  20,000<.  besides 
the  site,  to  the  building,  and  900iL  fh>m  the  income  of  a  fund  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  teachers  (12  class  professors  and  11  extra  masters),  who  are  paid 
up  to  a  certain  maximum  according  to  the  attendance  of  pupils. 

K%ng*8  CoUege, 

King's  College,  founded  in  1829  in  competition  with  University  College  for 
the  patronage  of  residents  in  London,  has  a  course  of  instruction  framed  to 
meet  the  .demands  of  modem  life;  and  yet  provides  for  commercial  education 
in  the  capital  of  England  only  through  Evening  Classes,  and  for  young  men 
already  engaged  as  clerks  and  apprentices  in  mercantile  houses. 

12 
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BIHKBECK  SCHOOLS  AND  ECONOMIC  SCIENCE. 

The  Birkbeck  Schools,  so  designated  by  their  founder,  Mr.  William  EUia,*  of 
London,  afler  that  eminent  laborer  in  the  field  of  scientific  popular  oducatioD, 
Dr.  G«orge  Birkbeck, f  although  mainly  elementary  in  their  range  and  priyatA  in 
their  management,  belong  to  the  department  of  technical  instruction.  The  flrrt 
was  established  in  1846.  There  are  now  (18ti9)  five  in  London  and  its  pre- 
cincts, viz. :  Southampton-buildings  (Chancery-Lane),  Peckham,  Hackney,  Gos- 
pel-Oak-Fields, and  Bethnal-Grecn — all  distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
teristics: they  are  unsccUirian,  supported  mainly  by  fees,  and  give  instruction 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  social  and  political  economy.  We  have  before 
us  memoranda  of  a  visit  made  to  the  school  at  Peckham,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  1852,t  and  of  a  lesson  given  by  Mr.  W.  Shields,  the  ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful principal ;  but  we  adopt  here  the  fuller  notice  of  the  system  from  a  paper 
by  George  C.  T.  Bartley,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Dea  l*?,  1869 

THE  PECKHAM  SCUOOI^   LONDON. 

The  Peckham  School,  situated  in  a  populous  part  of  the  south-east  of  Lofo^oi^ 
was  opened  in  1852,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Shields,  who  sUU  conducta 
it.  At  its  commencement  it  was  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  but  has  in- 
creased from  time  to  time,  as  the  neighborhood  gradually  appreciated  the  ex- 
cellent education  to  be  obtained  in  it,  until,  at  the  present  time,  about  600  cliil- 

*  William  Ellis,  founder  of  iIm  Birkbeck  Schools,  in  which  the  elementary  prinoiplee  of  «e^ 
noroic  science  are  taught,  was  born  in  London,  in  1800.  Trained  early  to  eomnnerciai  poiaaiti, 
be  was  placed  at  the  oge  of  twenty-six  at  the  head  of  a  marine  insurance  oflice,  which  under  hit 
management  has  become  one  of  the  most  success  Ail  of  its  class  in  the  metropolis.  Taught  by  Ifr. 
Tooke  in  the  whole  subject  of  currency,  and  the  pbeaomena  of  industrial  life,  in  1846  be  befMS 
series  of  lessons  to  the  elder  boys  of  a  British  School,  oo  the  aulvjeet,  which  were  ■fterwuda  pafeh 
liahed  in  a  little  volume  entitled,  '*  Progressive  Lc»»om»  tn  Social  SeieneeJ**  Abont  the  aaoM 
time  he  established  an  elementary  school,  in  which  the  san>e  subjects  were  taught,  and  the  system 
of  management  more  Ailly  illustrnted  in  the  Peckhom  Bchool  was  introduced.  He  is  the  author 
of  **  OiiUines  of  Social  Scienco ;"  "*  Jntrodtietion  to  tke  Studf  of  Social  Science  ;*'  ^^OmOimm  $f 
the  Hiftory  and  Formation  of  the  Understanding  ;^*  "  Queetiojis  and  .Snfiters  as  to  same^tki 
Jlrrangements  of  Social  Ltfe  ;**  "  Tke  Phenomena  ^  Indaf  trial  Ltfct**  edited  by  Dr.  Bawta, 
Dean  of  Hereford  ;  ''  Education  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Destitution."^ 

Mr.  Ellis  has  expended  on  the  Peckhnm  School  over  940,000  as  an  illustration  of  an  elemeotaij 
school  fur  the  laboring  classes. 

t  Gkorok  Birkbkck,  M.  D.,  was  bom  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  Jan.  10, 1776.  He  studied  for  th« 
medical  profession  in  Leeds,  London,  and  Edinburgli,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1796.  lo  ]79§ 
he  gave  his  first  lecture  as  Professor  of  the  Andersimian  Institution,  at  Glosgnw,  on  Natural  aid 
Experimental  Philosophy,  which  in  1800  he  repeated  with  special  reference  to  meehanica.  b 
1802  he  established  a  course  of  scientific  instruction,  with  practicnl  exercises,  designed  for  work- 
men who  had  no  previous  instruction  of  this  nature.  In  J806  he  removed  to  London,  to  pursue 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1820  he  gave  a  gmteitous  course  of  seventeen  lectures  at  theLoodoa 
Institution.  In  1823  the  mechnnics  of  Glaogow  who  had  attended  his  lectures  in  1803-5,  in  the 
Andersonian  Institution,  nsked  his  consent  fur  a  portrait,  which  they  placed  in  the  Glasgow  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  estabti<>hed  in  that  year.  In  1833,  (Oet.  18,)  be  issued  an  Esany  on  the  **Acf- 
entific  Education  of  the  Working  Classes;''^  and  oo  the  11th  of  November,  he  presided  at> 
public  meeting  called  to  estnblish  the  London  Mechanics*  Institute — and  on  the  15th  of  DeeembeTf 
he  was  etecteil  president,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  death,  Dec.  1,  1841.  On  the  SOth  of  Febii 
1834,  he  delivered  the  inaugural  address  on  the  opening  of  its  first  course  of  lectures. 

X  For  an  account  of  this  visit,  and  of  the  value  of  economic  science  in  popular  edoeatioo,  by 
Charles  Knight,  see  Barnard's  Paper's  for  the  Teacher^  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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dtwi  are  dai!r  under  the  instruction  of  fourteen  teachem  All  the  clnldren  are 
day  sdioiars,  tlie  jrreaUT  part,  of  course,  residing  in  tlie  neijfliborlKKKl  of  Wn-k' 
Imm.  tliou^h  a  large  number  come  from  Walworth,  and  a  few  fmin  (>v«  n  a 
greater  distance.  Of  thwje  about  a  quarter  are  girls.  Those  ovir  seven  yea  « 
of  age  of  either  sex.  have  separate  class-rooms  and  play-proundH. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two: — 1.  The  infant-school  for  boy  a  and  pirls  under 
seven  years  of  age.  2.  The  junior  school.  3.  The  upper  scIjooI.  The  dilViT- 
ence  Ijeiween  these  last  two  divisions  docs  not  consist  in  the  grade  of  advance- 
ment of  the  children,  hut  is  more  of  a  social  dift'orcnce,  the  laynjont  biing 
higher,  and  the  children,  consequently,  belonging  to  parents  of  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  lilies 

One  great  disadvantage  of  this  social  feeling,  which  prevents  ])arents,  what- 
ever ih*?ir  position  or  mean}^  from  sending  their  children  to  begin  in  the  lowest 
daas  and  advance  as  they  rise  in  learning,  is  the  fact  that  it  duplicates  the  eh>- 
mentary  instruction.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  upper  s<'hcK)l  require  the  first 
lessons  given  to  the  lowest  classes  of  tlie  junior  school,  and.  as  they  am  not  he 
made  into  one  class,  a  considerable  amount  of  teaching  prjwer  and  tinu*  is  Iokl 
Tl»e  fees  paid  form  a  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  school,  though  they  aro 
not  quite  sufficient  to  render  it  8clf-sup[>orting.  In  the  upper  m'Ikx)}  thoy 
vary  somewhat;  but  \'2s.  a  quarter  is  the  general  cliarge.  At  Hackney, 
DO  less  than  £1  per  quarter  is  paid  in  some  cases;  in  the  lower  seiiool,  Cd.  a- 
we»;k  for  those  under  eleven,  and  I*,  for  those  over  that  ago.  Hut  even  this 
limited  feeofG(/.,  to  some  of  the  poorer  pupils,  Ls  sometimes  an  (K'casion  of 
irregularity.  It  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  charge  some  fee;  hut,  during 
seasons  of  short  work,  the  8(>iiooling  is  the  first  thing  to  he  stopped,  ni.d,  in  the 
winter,  if  sending  the  child  to  school  involves  tlie  purchase  of  a  pair  of  hoots, 
thw  will  too  often  be  the  cause  of  a  break  of  some  weeks  irj  its  atf<«ndance. 

The  system  of  teaching  largely  a<l0[jteil  is-  that  of  question  and  answer — a 
mode  advocated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  carried  on  in  this  schrol  with  ri-markahle 
success.  Few  l>ooks  are  used,  and  the  children  are  made  familiar  with  the  ob- 
jects and  (acts  which  are  being  described  to  them,  and  in  idl  cases,  where  pos- 
sible, Uie  blackboard  becomes  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  teacher. 

A  peculLirity  of  the  institution  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  usual  stimulus 
given  to  pupils  by  prizes  and  rewards.  Occasionally  a  book  may  be  giv«  n  to  a 
boy  on  leaving,  as  a  private  present,  but  there  is  i;o  system  of  com^K'titiou  for 
prizes  in  the  dilferent  classes. 

The  highest  boys  in  the  school  are  formed  into  the  monitor's  claims,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  secure  only  those  who,  by  private  character  and  habits  are  good 
examples  of  conduct,  as  well  as  apt  teachers.  These  monitors,  during  certain 
hours,  take  each  a  few  of  the  lower  classes  and  form  what  is  called  a  eolhctiv© 
class.  Each  small  division  of  six  or  seven,  under  its  monitor,  is  gathered  round 
a  blackboard,  and  some  problem  in  arithmetic  or  other  subject  is  work«'d  at  by 
all;  the  monitor  learning  probably  more  than  any  by  the  re|)eated  questions  of 
bis  pupilrk  The  teacher  is  stationed  at  one  end  of  the  room.  an<l  appenlrnl 
to  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  nia-sters  in  tlie  school 
have  been  trained. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  drill,  both  with  the  boys  and  girls,  btit  with  the 
latter  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  pupils  is  devoted  to 
mental  study,  no  part  of  the  day  being  given  to  industrial  tniining. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  embrace  those  usually  given  in  elenn'ntar}' schools, 
and,  in  addition,  in  the  junior  and  upp<T  schools,  geography,  history,  P'rench, 
drawing,  and  elementary  and  practical  science. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  infant  school  is  the  great  stress  laid  on  in-truetii:g 
the  children  in  printing.  This  is  taught  almost  l>efore  writing,  and.  jud^nrg 
from  the  excellent  writing  throughout  the  s<:'hooL  there  can  Ix*  no  doubt  hut 
tliat  tlie  mode  adopted  is  most  successful  in  forming  a  clear.  g<KHl  hand.  An- 
other pLin,  which  is  carried  on  with  the  same  object,  is  the  metho<i  of  requiring 
children  to  copy  sentences  on  Lirge  sheets  of  pai)er,  which  an*  n«'<.d« d  from  time 
to  time  to  hang  on  the  blackl>oard,  for  the  us©  of  the  clasf*?s.  Tlu'se  an*  «louo 
with  a  broad  quill  pen,  in  letters  an  inch  or  more  in  sizi*,  and  the  work  is  found 
to  give  freedom  and  neatni*«s. 
Arithmetic   is  really  taught  at  this  school,  for  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that 
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but  few  places  exist  where  intcUigent  teaching  of  this  sabject  is  anderetood. 
The  girls  show  an  aptitude  and  quickness  which  it  is  unusual  to  see  for  mathe- 
matical pursuits,  so  much  so  that  it  suggests  that  possibly  the  female  deficiencj 
of  power  in  following  matliematicnl  facts  and  reasonings  maj,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  due  to  the  imperfbct  manner  in  which  thej  receive  instruction  in  elementary 
arithmetic.  Text-books  are  here  used  but  rarely,  and  then  only  for  obtaining 
examples ;  the  rules  are  practically  explained  in  a  common-sense  manner,  and 
each  child's  understanding  of  them  is  tested  daily  by  numerous  examples.  By 
this  means,  learning  by  heart  is  possible. 

The  amount  of  scientific  instruction  given  to  the  children  is  coDsiderable,  and 
that,  too,  at  an  unusually  early  age.  The  youngest  classes  of  the  junior  and 
upper  sciiool  are  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  animal  physiology  and  the 
laws  of  health.  The  mode  of  instruction  in  this  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in 
most  other  subjects,  namely,  by  means  of  a  conversational  lecture,  interspersed 
by  frequent  questions  from  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  all  cases  the  lessons 
are  accompanied  with  experiments,  and  all  iisMits  practicaUy  exemplified  as 
much  as  possible.  Thus,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  skin  and  its  uses,  its 
physiological  properties  would  be  shown  as  bearing  on  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  keeping  it  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions; 
from  these,  its  commercial  uses  would  be  touched  upon,  as  in  the  manufactora 
of  leather  and  glue,  and  experiments  made  showing  the  processes  used  in  these 
arts.  To  both  boys  and  girls  this  histruction  is  given,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
school  for  children  of  a  similar  description  in  the  kingdom  is  so  advanced  as  for 
the  highest  girls'  class  to  be  able  to  understand  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  Darwinian  system  of  development  of  peculiarities  m  animals,  a  subject 
which  is  not  considered  too  abstruse  in  this  institution.  This  result  is  arrived 
at,  not  by  the  cram  and  showy  system  so  often  developed  out  of  public  and 
competitive  examination,  but  by  a  gradual  course  of  agreeable  instruction  en- 
joyed by  the  children,  and  likely  to  be  permanently  impressed  and  to  have  an 
exalting  influence  on  their  minds. 

A  peculiar  feature  is  the  instruction  in  Economic  Science — such  as  on  the 
sources  of  wealth  and  well-being  (industry,  knowledge,  skill,  and  economy); 
functions  of  capital;  nature  of  relations  between  capitalists  and  laborers,  em- 
ployers and  employed,  masters  and  servants,  and  capital  and  capitalists ;  wages, 
or  shares  of  the  produce  of  past  labor  obtainable  by  laborers ;  how  increased 
when  inadequate;  division  of  labor;  value  and  its  fluctuations;  supply  and 
demand,  and  fluctuations;  cost  of  production;  interchange;  measures  and 
weights ;  money ;  prices,  and  fluctuations  in ;  fidelity  in  performance  of  con- 
tracts; conditions  of  success  in  industrial  life;  difi*erence  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  or  of  labor  with  the  hands,  and  Ikbor  vnth  the  hands  and  the 
mind  combined ;  causes  of  misery,  vice  and  crime,  Ac,  &c. 

The  schools  arc  open  to  all  children  presenting  themselves,  who  pay  the  fees, 
provided  they  show  proper  respect  to  the  rules  and  discipline.  No  religious 
doctrine  is  taught,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  belong  to  almost  every  aect^ 
the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  instruction  being  such  as  is  rarely  met  among  so 
large  and  so  miscellaneous  a  collection. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  and  in  drawing  comparisons  between  this  school 
and  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  is  so  eminently  successful,  fur  above 
schools  under  ordinary  management.  It  is  from  the  fact  that  the  children  enjoy 
the  services  of  a  head-master  who  makes  them  his  study,  and  whose  whole 
mind  and  unusual  powers  are  given  to  render  the  training  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  children  in  his  charge.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  excel- 
lent institutions  as  this  one  at  Pcckham  do  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  London 
and  our  great  towns.  The  only  thing  to  prevent  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  men  competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duty,  which  is  not  often 
60  highly  remunerated  ns  its  importance  would  warrant  It  is  clear  that  where- 
ever  such  schools  are  established,  there  is  no  lack  of  parents  of  the  industrial 
class  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  a  considerable  fee  for  a  sound,  or  even  an  ad- 
vanced education  for  their  children. 


TBACTATE  ON  EDUCATION 

A    Z^STTim  TO  MAITKii  lAMUBL  HABTUB.* 


BT  JOHN  MILTOK. 


Master  Habtlib  : — I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  and  do 
angbt  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.     Nev- 
ertheless, to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as 
having  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv- 
ing with  much  more-  peace.     Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
finendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  tiiougfats ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  yoa  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.    And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
yon  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  dih'gence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  peculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God*s  working.     Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
rspnted  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re- 
ceived from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what 
yoo  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con- 
fidenee  defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined     I  will  not 
reswi,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  oMigcment, 
that  you  lay  upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  jtri^ 
seated  itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  compreh^m- 
lion  &r  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter  and  of  attainment  fat 
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more  certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief'  I  shall  endearor 
to  be ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  saj,  assuredlj  this  nation  bath  ex- 
treme need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  jou,  there- 
fore, what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  Janua$*  and  Didactics^ 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  hmve 
flowered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  Uke  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses- 
sing our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  our  un- 
derstanding cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  Qod  and  things  invisiUe 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.^  And 
seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  therefbre  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis- 
dom ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  convejring  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,'  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialcet 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
erable Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de- 
lightfully in  one  year.*  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  fbiciiig 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  oopi- 
ous  invention/  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  6iut; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarisiiig 
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■gahiBt  the  Latin  and  Qreek  idiom,  -with  their  untutored  Anglicisms, 
odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued  and 
jndidoiis  conversing  among  pare  authors,  digested,  which  thej  scarce 
taste.*  Whereas,  if  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
thdr  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here- 
of in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  whidi  would  bring  the  whole  langnage  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro- 
fitable way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,' 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young,  un- 
matriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrac- 
tions of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud- 
den  transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con- 
troversy, do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  them,'°  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi- 
tions and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity  :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,^^  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  *'  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigous  terms, 
lit  contentions,  and  flowing  fees :  others  betake  them  to  state  afliurs 
with  souls  so  unprinoij^d  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom  ;^^  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a 
eoosoientious  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others^ 
lasUy,  of  a  more  delicions  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,'*  living  out  their  days 
in  feast  and  joUity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
thsse,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt 
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I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  yon  to  a  hillside,  where  I  will 
point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  rirtaous  and  noble  educatioii; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  bat  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  to 
Aill  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  thai  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.^'  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  aein- 
ine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is.  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.'  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.^'  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
AcADEMv,'^  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fi%  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gor- 
emment  of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  abilify 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,^'  not  needing  a  remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  oollegs 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  LUly^*  to  the 
commencing,' °  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted  to  this  use  as 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city'^  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This  nun^ 
ber,  less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot-com- 
pany or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day's  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly, — their  studies,  their  exer- 
cise, and  their  diet 

I.  For  their  studies :  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neo6»- 
sary  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better  ;'* 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  &shioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,"  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  &r  northerly,  do  not  <^»eii 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  gra^  a  southern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward  ;  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  aa  ill  a 
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hearing  as  law  French,    Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefullest 
points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  early 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  lahor,  ere  any  flattering  seducement  or 
Tain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book*^ 
ni  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  Cebes,  Plutarch,  and  other  Socratic  discourses  ;''  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,'*  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.     But  here  the 
main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as-  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi- 
ration of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.    That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill- taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  effect- 
ual persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.     At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.    After  evening  repast,  till  bed -time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture.*'     The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  CatOy  Varro,  and  Columella^  for  the  matter  is  most  easy  ; 
and  if  the  language  be  diflScnlt,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty above  their  years.     And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good  ; 
fat  this  was  one  of  Hercules'  praises.'*     Ere  half  these  authors  be 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose  :  so  that  it  will  be  then 
seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modem  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new ;"  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth- 
od of  natural  philosophy.    And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongrue,  after  the  tame  manner  as  was  before  prescribe^l 
for  the   Latin ;   whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar   being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology'*  of  Arittotle  and  Theo^hra^- 
\m^  are  open  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution. 
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The  like  aooess  will  be  to  Yitruviua,  to  Seneca's  Natural  Qnestioai,  to 
Mela,  CeUus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.' '  And  haying  thus  past  the  prineipies 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrcmomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instm- 
mental  science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thenoe  to  fortificatioiiY  ardi- 
itecture,  enginery,  or  navigation.' '  And  in  natural  philosophy  they 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  hktory  of  meteom,  miner.].,  pUnt^ 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.' '  Then  also  in  eoorse  might 
be  read  to  them  out  of  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic ;  that  they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity ;  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ei- 
penseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  commander.'^  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  oil  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe- 
riences of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  i^wthe- 
caries ;  and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato- 
mists, who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopeful  seminary.'^  And  this  will  give  them  sodi  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  OrpheuSy  Hesiod^ 
Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander^  Oppian,  Dionyaius ;  and,  in  Latin, 
Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil.'* 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesis,  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.'^  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right  and  firm, 
instructiDg  them  more  amply  in*  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice  ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  afifections  are  led  through  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Zaeriitia,  and 
those  Locrian  remnants ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day's  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Scrip- 
tures." Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics."  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.'* 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  bi 
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wboleBome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greek, 
Latin  <»'  Italian  ;  those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  mat- 
tersi  as  Traehinicfy  AleeMtii,  and  the  like.^  ^  The  next  remove  must  be 
to  the  study  of  Politics  ;^'  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
politieal  societies,  that  they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  6t  of  the  com- 
monwealth, be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  hare  lately  shown  them- 
selves, but  steadfjAst  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moses,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
IB  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus,  Solon^  Zal- 
eucus^  CharondaM ;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinian  ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes.^  ^  Sundap,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
church  history,  ancient  and  modern  :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi- 
bility to  add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect^  ^  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  fiimous  political  orations,  offer  themselves ;  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  metnory,  and  sol- 
emnly pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.^'  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly .^'  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  be 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or- 
nate rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes',  Longinus.*'^  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros- 
ody of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle^s 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Maaszoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  mastei^piece  to  observe.^  ^  This  would  make  them  soon 
pereeive  what  dei^ioable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play« 
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writers  be ;  and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag>-> 
ni6cent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.^*  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  universal  insight 
into  things :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon- 
or and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.*"  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.'  ^  Hiese  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and- twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead,  than  upon  themselves  living.**  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times*  for  memory's 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  rear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  con6rmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em- 
battling of  a  Roman  legion.*'  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  The  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  floiurishing 
studies  of  Gyrene  and  Alexandria.^ ^  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Sparta;  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lycsum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  Which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war."  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards  ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas- 
ure, according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early."  The  exer- 
cise which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath ;  is  also  the  likeliest  meant  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures' 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  torn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.*'    They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  fight  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  cloee.^'  And  this  per- 
haps will  be  enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre- 
ating and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music'*  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ- 
ist plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofiy  fugues,'*  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer  ;*'  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.' ' 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher- 
ish nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi- 
lant eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav- 
alry *,'^  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat- 
tling, marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  n:odem  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.'*  They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffei 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  ofb  supplied ;  they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company  to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant  \^  yet  in  the  mean- 
while to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  h(t  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio- 
lences. No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.  Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
nets  i^ost  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  ia 
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her  rejoicing  with  hearen  and  earth."  I  should  not^  therefore,  be  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  yean 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn- 
ing and  observing  all  phic^  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade.' '  Some- 
times taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  searfight  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  thena,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op- 
portunities to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge."  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi- 
gal custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim- 
ics, apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  leani  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent* '  And  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

IIL  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  wouki 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.^* 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education ;  not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope.  ^  ^  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  f*  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis- 
tance, and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  wiUi  nothing  but  very 
happy,  and  very  possible,  According  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  npirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 


PROPOSITIONS  FOR  ERECTING  A  COLLEGE  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

PRINTEI>— LONDON,    1651. 


Mastbr  Samuel  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton  and  co-laborer 
whb  hinn  and  Petty,  and  Cowley,  in  endeavors  to  promote  learning 
and  the  public  good  in  their  day,  thus  introduces  "^In  Essay  for  ad- 
vnmcement  of  Hushandry- Learning :  or  Propositions  for  the  erecting 
a  college  of  Husbandry:  and  in  order  tJiereunto^  for  the  taking  in  of 
Pvpille  or  apprentices ;  and  also  Friends  or  Fellows  of  the  same 
CoLLEDOE  or  Society,*^* 

TO  THE  READER. 

C0UXTEOU8  RxADXR,— I  find  b7  experience,  that  it  is  nothing  bnt  the  narrownes 
of  OUT  spirits  that  makes  us  miserable ;  for  if  our  hearts  were  enlarged  be7ond 
oorselves,  and  opened  to  lay  hold  of  the  advantages  which  God  doth  offer,  whereby 
▼c  may  become  joyntly  serviceable  unto  one  another  in  publicke  Coneemmcuts ; 
▼e  could  not  be  without  Lucriferons  employment*  for  ourselves ;  nor  nnfruitfull 
to  our  neighbont,  as  now  for  the  most  part  we  are,  only  because  we  mind  not  the 
objects  of  that  Indostrioasness,  which  without  a  mutuall  concurrnnce  can  not  be 
advanced.  For  mine  owne  part,  although  I  can  contribute  but  little ;  yet  being 
Carrie^  forth  to  watch  for  the  opportunities  of  provoking  others,  who  can  do 
more,  to  improve  their  talents,  I  have  found  experimentally  that  my  endeavors 
have  not  been  without  effect  as  to  their  undertaking ;  for  God  hath  brought  be- 
yond what  I  could  imagine  unto  my  hand  from  time  to  tmie,  Objects  of  Service, 
answerable  to  the  enlargement  of  my  spirit:  So  that  I  must  conclude,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  the  narrownesse  of  all  mens  spirits  that  makes  their  miseries  to  lye 
heavily  upon  them  :  for  there  are  infinite  meanes  of  rcliefe  and  comfort,  for  all 
sorts  of  Calamities  to  be  foimd  in  Nature,  and  well  ordered  Societies,  if  men  were 
not  enviously,  or  covetously,  or  peevishly,  or  ambitiously,  or  drousily  Straitened 
within  themselves,  in  the  use  of  that  which  God  hath  given  them  to  serve  the 
Glory  of  his  goodness  withall ;  towards  the  relicfo  of  themselves  and  others. 
And  to  waken  such  as  are  upright  in  heart,  but  yet  lazie  and  drowsie  under  their 
Distractions,  I  have  thought  good  to  ofier  these  hints  to  the  Publique,  which 
have  a  long  time  lain  by  me ;  that  in  this  Ilopefull  appearance  of  Your  settle- 
ment, those  that  droope  might  see  a  possibility  (if  they  will  not  be  wanting  to 
themseWes)  to  make  themselves  and  others  in  this  Nation,  and  juncture  of  time, 
more  happie  and  plentifull  in  outward  Professions  than  their  Forefathers  have 
been ;  by  a  CoUedge  or  Corporation  of  Husbandry.  For  if  in  all  other  trades 
and  Sciences,  Colledges  and  Corporations  have  been  and  are  exceedingly  advanta- 
pooB  (if  rightly  ordered)  for  the  improvement  of  the  talents  of  those  that  betake 
themselves  thereunto ;  Why  may  we  not  conclude  that  in  the  Science  and  Trade 
of  Husbandry,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  other  trades  and  Scientificall  Industries, 
a  ooUegiall  way  of  Teaching  the  Art  thereof  will  be  of  infinite  usefulness  ?  I 
ihall  leave  the  thing  to  thy  rationall  concideration,  that  if  the  least  part  of  Indus* 


*  Is  this  and  the  IbUowinf  paper  we  shall  follow  the  ortbogrnphy  of  the  origlDal.— Ed. 
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trie  IB  highly  improved  by  CoUegiall  inBtitution  and  Edueatioii,  how  mueh  mom 
may  the  chief  part  and  as  it  were  the  very  root  of  all  Wealth,  be  advanced  to 
perfection  by  this  means  f  This  Essay  therefore  is  bat  an  Overtore,  and  a  hint 
of  this  matter,  that  it  may  bo  further  in  due  time  ripened,  and  with  more  matoie 
considerations  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  therein,  which  is  the  very  earnest  desire  of 

Thine  and  the  Publiques  Faithful  Servant, 
(1651)  Saxusl  Habtlib. 

PROPOSITIONS  POB  ADyAKCSMENT  OF  HUSBANDBT-LBABNIKa. 

In  humane  affairs,  and  which  relate  not  immediately  unto  Gk>d;  nothing  doth 
more  tend  unto  the  wcl-bcing  of  a  Nation  (Qod  giving  his  blessing  thereunto  in 
an  humble  and  right  use  of  it)  than  plenty  of  food  and  ndment,  and  of  ail  other 
merchantable  commodities  to  send  abroad;  which  will  not  &ile  to  retume  the 
prosperity  and  happinesse  of  other  nations  again  in  exchange.  And  surely  a 
Nation  thus  blessed  can  want  no  earthly  comfort ;  but  will  doubtlesse  be  hated 
of  some,  feared  of  others,  and  sought  to  of  all.  But  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other  of  these  are  any  other,  then  the  fruits  of  or  in  the  Karth:  and  those  are 
not  to  bo  obtained  but  by  the  helpe  of  Ingenuity  and  Industry.  The  first  wisely 
teaching,  what  is  to  bo  done ;  the  second  acting  according  to  those  good  and 
right  instructions  diligently  and  carefully.  By  these  two  (instrumontally)  we 
enjoy  all  outward  things;  and  without  them  nothing.  These  are  the  first 
movers  to  all  trades  and  professions  under  Heaven ;  and  particularlj,  to  that 
most  auncient,  most  noble,  and  most  necessary  trade  of  all  others,  (viz.)  good 
Husbandry,  consisting  of  abundance  of  parts,  of  which  these  are  some. 

1.  Tillage,  or  Setting,  or  Sowing  of  several  sorts  of  come  and  graine^  for  the 
reliefe  and  sustenance  of  Man  and  Beast 

2.  The  Breeding  of  Cattell,  (in  which  the  breeding  of  Sheepe  mi^  aeem 
particular.) 

3.  The  feeding  of  Cattle. 

4.  The  use  of  the  Dairy. 

6.  The  planting  of  Orchards. 

6.  The  planting  of  Gardens. 

*l.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  Swine. 

8.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  Several  Sorts  of  tame  Poultry. 

9.  The  Planting  of  Hops. 

10.  The  Sowing  of  Hempe,  Flax,  or  Rape. 

11.  The  breeding,  preserving  and  taking  of  wilde  beasts,  as  Conies^  &e. 

12.  The  breeding,  preser\'ing  or  taking  of  wilde  Fowle,  particularly  of  Duckea 
ill  and  by  a  decoy. 

13.  The  Making  and  Managing  qf  Rivers,  Moats,  Ponds,  &c.,  for  the  presenr- 
ing  and  taking  fish  of  all  sorts  for  the  use  and  sustenance  of  Man. 

14.  The  planting  of  Woad^  and  all  outlandish  rare  or  extraordinary  Roots, 
fruits  or  plants. 

15.  The  dreining,  fencing,  mowing,  and  making  of  grasse  in  meadowes  into 
Hey. 

16.  The  Making  of  MaU. 

17.  And  (that  now  so  exceeding  necessary  endeavor)  the  planting  all  sorts  of 
Wood  for  timber  or  fire. 

Besides,  very  many  others  which  I  forbeare  to  name^  as  either  not  so  euStj 
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it  is  plain,  that  the  chief  reason,  why  this  so  excellent  an  art,  hath  hitherto  ar- 
rived at  no  g^reater  perfection,  is ;  that  no  publique  course  of  incouragement  and 
high  prizing  the  same  hath  been  thought  of;  and  so  the  best  wits  shut  out,  that 
sitould  have  searched  it  out,  and  discovered  this  art  more  perf(x:tly ;  which  once 
generally  known,  together  with  the  vast  advantages  thereby  arising,  as  to  the 
whole  Nation;  so  to  every  particular  practitioner;  we  need  not  fear  to  want 
disciples.  It  is  most  evident,  that  those  few  ingenious  persons,  that  have  looked 
into  the  wayes  of  improvement  (having  some  thing  also  to  work  upon)  of  late 
years  have  advanced  their  particular  interests  to  a  double  or  trebblc  proportion. 
I  am  very  confident,  that  those  very  improvements  may  again  bo  doubled  by 
yet  better  wayes. 

That  therefore  Ingenuity  may  be  ransomed  from  her  too  tedious  captivity ; 
and  Industry  awaked  from  a  kind  of  lethargie ;  occasioned  through  wonted  dis- 
content; I  Propound  more  particularly,  (to  lay  a  little  foundatioa  for  such  a 
CoUedge  or  Society,  which  I  doubt  not,  time,  emulation,  and  my  own  profit,  will 
agree  to  finish,)  That  If  any  person  of  quality  have  a  son  or  kins-man  15  years 
old  or  upwards,  with  whom  he  will  give  (besides  well  suiting  him  with  all  neces- 
sary wearing  apparel,  and  more,  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks ;  in  such  other 
necessaries,  as  the  undertaker  shall  appoint)  601.  Is.  in  ready  (£  I  sup]K>se)^ 
money  at  his  first  entrance,  and  bind  hin^  apprentice  for  seven  years ;  ho  sliall 
be  in  that  time  faithfully  instructed  in  both  the  Theorick  and  IVactick  parts  of 
this  (of  all  others)  most  auncient,  noble,  and  honestly  gainf'ull  art,  Trade,  or 
Mystery.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  shall  receive  at  one  entire  payment 
to  set  up  witlial,  300  pound.  And  shall  for  foure  years  next  ensuing  the  end 
of  the  said  seven  years,  receive  at  the  end  of  every  year  100.  pound  more;  the 
better  to  support  him  till  he  have  taken  sufficient  root 

Note,  That  none  are  to  be  actually  entertained  till  there  bo  at  least  10.  en- 
tered ;  at  which  entrance,  they  are  to  pay  onely  10.  pound  apiece,  and  for  farther 
performances  reciprocal  Subscriptions.  And  when  there  are  10.  entered,  they 
are  all  to  be  ready  upon  a  monetlis  warning  to  appear,  pay  down  tlie  other  50. 
pound  apiece. 

Note,  That  not  above  36^  will  be  entertained  at  first,  neither  afterwards;  but 
as  by  death,  expiration  of  time,  Ac.,  there  shall  happen  to  be  some  wanting  of 
that  Number. 

Into  this  Colledge  also  any  man  may  enter  hunselfe  as  a  free-man,  or  friend 
to,  and  Member  of  the  Society ;  upon  the  following  conditions. 

1.  He  must  pay  down  at  his  entrance  50.  pound,  as  given  to  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  Ingenuity  in  the  practise  of  Experiments,  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  yet  more  and  more  perfection  in  tliis  (almost)  infinite  Science. 

2.  He  must  bring  with  him  some  skill,  at  least  Ingenuity ;  and  testifie  himself 
to  be  a  well- wilier  to  the  profession  and  professors  of  Good-Husbandry ;  and 
particularly  to  the  Master  and  Fellowes  of  this  Society. 

3.  He  must  produce  at  least  250.  pound  as  a  Stock  to  set  up  for  Himselfe,  to 
be  driven  by  himselfe,  according  to  the  best  direction  and  assistance  to  bo  given 
by  the  Master  and  Fellowes  of  the  Colledge. 

4.  He  shall  (not  Swear,  but)  Subscribe  himself  under  hand  and  Scale,  a  faith- 
fal  seeker  of  the  advancement  of  the  Mystery  and  Society ;  and  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting,  to  the  Master  and  the  Fellowes  to  his  power,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
cases,  (his  own  interest  alwayes  preserved)  and  to  consent  and  submit  to  all  sucli 
ordersi  aa  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made,  by  the  agreement  of  the  Master  and 
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the  majo/  part  of  the  Fellowee  of  the  said  Colledge,  for  and  oonoemiiig  tiia 
same  Society,  and  to  stand  to  their  award  in  anj  case  of  difference :  and  not 
directly  or  indirectlj  to  diacover  all  or  any  part  of  the  same  art,  or  ICyatery  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoerer,  without  their  oooflent 
first  liad  and  obtained. 

5.  He  must  be  alwayea  in  commons  at  the  Hall  of  the  said  Society;  at  tba 
rate  of  89.  per  week,  or  snch  other  rates  more  or  leeee,  as  the  then  present  state 
of  things  shall  require.  And  he  is  alwayes  to  pay  off  all  arreares  at  -the  end  of 
each  moneth  at  the  farthest,  without  any  deductions  for  absence  how 'long  or 
short  soever.  But  if  he  Iceep  a  servant  (who  must  also  be  in  commons  when 
present)  he  shall  be  allowed  to  deduct  for  his  absence.  As  also  he  is  not  to  he 
aocomptable  to  the  stable  for  his  horse  when  absent 

6.  He  shall  at  his  first  entrance,  pay  for  himselfe  10.  pound,  for  his  servant  6. 
pound,  for  his  horse  40».  for  their  habitation ;  besides  providing  for  all  neoessary 
fiimiture ;  but  be  ever  after  free  till  death  or  departure. 

7.  Lastly,  he  must  be  a  single  man ;  and  if  he  shall  at  any  time  marry,  he  is 
fi^in  thenceforth  to  be  accomptet^  dead  to  the  Society,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever ;  save  onely  in  point  of  debt  or  discovery. 

HoNORKD  Sib, — 

The  more  I  fiode  and  consider  of  the  general]  badcwardnesee  of  men,  to 
accept  or  joine  with  mo  in  the  wayes  by  me  propounded,  for  Mutual  Prosperity; 
the  more  I  am  taught  to  view  and  review  the  things  propounded,  and  that  im- 
partially. In  order  to  this,  I  finde  upon  enquiry,  that  the  maine  objectiotti 
against  what  I  offer  are  three,  viz: — 

First,  The  supposed  impossibility  of  performing  (on  my  part)  the  thing 
promised. 

Secondly,  The  Newnesse  of  the  Invention  or  Ck>ntiivance,  which  renders  it 
witliin  the  list  of  things  suspected. 

Thirdly,  The  non  appearance  of  any  such  good  security  as  is  held  suffldent  to 
encourage  men  to  joyne  with  me  freely,  fully  and  speedily  (that  is,  seasonably,) 
to  these  I  answer  thus : — 

First,  upon  most  assured,  and  generally  experimented  grounds  I  affirme;  that 
one  acre  of  good  ground  to  be  sowed  with  wheate  in  tlie  more  usuall  way  of 
Husbandry,  will  (one  place  in  this  nation  with  another)  require  the  charges  or 
expence  following,  viz.,  for  rent  13«.  4<i.  Dung  24  loads  at  Is,  Bd.  per  load  £1 
lOtf.  Seed  9  pecks,  usually  worth  IZs.  6<f.  (now  more)  twice  ploughing,  sowing^ 
harrowing,  Ac,  usufdly  IO5.  (now  more,)  for  weeding  3«.,  for  reaping,  Ac,  69.  8d 
for  fencing  one  (acre  amongst  many,)  3a.  4d.  Which  in  all  amounts  to  £3.  19r. 
lOd.  Out  of  which  deduct  2O9.  whidi  will  remaino  to  be  accompted  with  the  fol- 
lowing crops,  in  respect  of  the  vertue  of  the  Dung  remaining  still  in  tlie  land. 
Thus  the  charge  of  sowing  one  acre  of  Wheat,  amounts  to  2  pound  19».  lOdL, 
and  for  the  retume  of  this^  it  is  not  unusuall  to  have  3,  4  or  5  quarters :  but  take 
it  at  the  lesser,,  and  more  generally  certain  rate,  of  three  quarters  on  an  aore^ 
and  value  that  at  the  more  constant  and  lesser  price  of  6j.  a  bushel,  or  409.  a 
qr.,  yet  the  retume  amounts  to  6  pound,  which  is  double  to  the  chai*ge.  I  could 
illustrate  this  with  many  other  examples  as  full,  but  let  this  suffice. 

To  the  second  I  say,  that  the  newnesse  of  my  better  way  of  planting  or  dis- 
posing of  Come  into  the  ground,  so  as  (God  blessing  my  endeavors)  to  obtaino 
a  yet  greater  increase;  is  so  farre  (well  weighed)  fVom  being  a  reason  to  hinder: 
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ihtl  it  is  to  mo^  and  maj  be  to  others  (when  once  rightly  understood)  a  sjpum 
to  hastea  towards  such  an  engagement  or  ooi^junctlon :  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  invention  is  yet  our  own,  entirely ;  and  consequently  the  most  just  and 
ready  way  to  wealth  and  all  that  outward  honor  and  happiness  (that  aocom- 
paaies  riches  well  gotten)  is  open  to  us,  and  to  us  principally ;  we  having  the 
(^portnnity  (while  we  prepare  for,  and  open  the  door  to  so  great  a  PubUque 
Qood,)  to  christen  our  own  childe  first,  (as  they  say)  which  also  is  most  lawful 
md  appointed,  that  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  fodder,  shall  not  be  muzled. 
Whadi  of  all  those  (almost  infinite)  wayes  or  means,  by  which  man  hath  been 
mftde  instrumental  to  the  increase  of  his  own  well-beings  was  not  in  one  age  or 
other,  as  New  as  this  IfweiUiim  of  mine  doth  seem  to  be  in  this?  Ceartainly  it 
is  not  the  Newnesse,  but  the  Vanity  or  ItwalidUy  of  any  Invention,  that  layes 
it  open  to  the  dislike  of  the  more  wise  and  noble  persons:  or  if  the  newnesse 
of  an  invention  can  any  way  render  it  fit  to  be.  Suspected,  it  is  onely  in  such 
as  beiAg  altogether  new,  seem  also  to  disagree  with  natural  reason,  and  treade 
quite  beside  the  path  of  experience ;  of  this,  kinde  it  would  bo,  if  a  man  abould 
pretend  to  make  bread  of  stones;  but  to  say,  that  I  can  make  more  or  better 
bread  of  the  same  wheate,  will  appear  impossible  to  none  but  inconsiderate 
peraons.  And  the  thing  which  I  hold  forth  is  nothing  ^Hb^^  but  to  screw  the 
uKWt  profound  mysteiy  of  good  Husbandry  a  note  or  two  lligher;  but  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  a  better  way,  and  to  more  advantaga 

To  the  third  and  last^  before  I  answer  I  will  so  farre  digresse,  as  to  enquire, 
what  is  or  can  be  here  meant  by  security  ?  If  it  be  required  in  the  mo8t  high 
and  strict  sence,  'tis  vaine  and  impossible  to  be  had  in  humane  affaires,  and  is 
not  to  be  had  or  hoped  for  in  this  world,  where  the  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal :  this  is  only  to  bo  had  iu  Heaven ; 
and  can  be  no  way  procured  on  earth ;  but  by  laying  up  the  treasures  of  good 
workes:  therefore  he  that  will  put  forth  his  money  upon  good  security  indeed, 
must  vent  it  in  the  wayes  of  Charity  and  Piety,  as  relating  to  God's  glory  and 
his  soules  eternal  happinesse;  at  least  in  a  way  of  bounty  and  nobleuesse  for 
the  Publique  good  of  his  neighbour  and  native  countiye,  as  relating  to  his  good 
fame  after  death.  But  if  by  security  be  meant  something  more  moderate  and 
ingenuous,  onely  a  providential  care  to  defend  a  nmn's  sclfo  from  being  abused ; 
so  iaire  as  such -prosecutions  are  just,  and  agreeable  to  good  reason,  und  the 
nature  of  the  thing  in  question.  I  allow ;  and  approve  of  it  altogether ;  but 
■ot  when  it  rather  proceeds  from  forwardnesses  base  and  groundlesse  euspition, 
and  a  naturall  aversness  and  enmity  to  all  good.  Thus  when  a  man  lends  to 
another  FoHticaUy  as  a  meer  man,  he  requires  bills,  bonds,  morgages,  or  the 
hke.  But  if  he  gives  he  doth  not  so,  neither  if  he  lend  to  the  poor,  or  to  per- 
sons so  just,  that  he  esteems  their  word  sufficient  I  suppose  there  are  very 
many  in  London,  that  do  fi^quently  take  up  great  sums  without  giving  any 
formal  security;  nay  that  would  take  it  for  a  great  a£fW>nt  to  have  such  a  thing 
required  of  them ;  and  yet  surely  it  is  no  absolute  miracle  to  see  such  a  one 
break:  why  then  are  men  so  easie  in  that,  and  so  difficult  in  this?  or  is  it  for 
Ihe  Mutual  advance  of  Trade  ?  Why,  that  very  argument  serves  here  too ;  un- 
lesse  they  be  resolved  to  advance  no  trade  but  their  own.  And  even  that  also 
comes  in  here ;  for  what  trade  can  more  advance  the  Engagers  JYivaie,  then 
that  which  is  foithfiilly  driven  on  for  the  properity  of  him  and  his  poatority  ?  or 
what  can  morb  magnifjr  a  great  and  populous  city,  then  to  stand  in  the  midst 
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of  a  fertile  Boile,  that  affords  ber  plenty  and  abundance  of  all  good  things, 
which  is  already  the  happinesse  of  London?  and  this  happinease  shall  bj 
this  meanea,  by  God's  blessing  given  unto  and  upon  this  means,  be  continually 
encreased. 

Again,  it  is  rationall  when  men  lend  money  for  little  or  no  advantage  to 
themselves,  but  onoly  to  do  their  friend  a  courtcsie,  it  ia  but  reasonable,  that 
they  should  by  all  good  meanes  secure  the  repayment  of  their  principall.  But 
when  men  put  forth  their  moneys  in  hope  of  great  advantage,  they  must,  and 
do  usually  forbear  to  stand  upon  such  precise  aecurity ;  rightly  considering, 
that  God^B  providence  ia  (aa  the  beat  inheritance,  so  also)  the  best  security  that 
can  be  named,  and  will  not  faile  to  retume  with  a  blessing  any  thing  that  shall 
be  thereto  intrusted  faithfully.  Thus,  what  other  aecurity  (more  then  ratioiuU 
probabilities)  hath  the  aouldier ;  that  ventured  hia  life,  limba,  liberty  and  all,  and 
thia  without  any  other  aecurity  than  a  good  conacience  (or  a  good  coT^idenee  at 
least)  in  life  or  death ;  resting  in  that  auccesse  the  Lord  of  Hoaats  shall  please 
to  appoint 

Tliua  the  merchant  puta  (if  not  alwaya  hhnaelfe :  yet)  hia  estate  into  a  weak 
wooden  vessel :  and  commits  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  having 
set  up  his  rest  in  the  goodnease  of  that  God  that  parted  the  Bed-Sea  by  .his 
power.  Thus,  the  mineralist  layes  out  much  money  in  aincking  hia  pits  and 
quarries,  onely  in  hope  to  finde  that  richer  veine  he  conceives  to  be  there. 
Thus  the  patient  commits  hia  life,  health  and  caae,  (under  God)  into  the  phyai- 
tians  hands,  as  relying  on  his  care  and  skill  I  say,  that  all  these,  and  many 
more,  even  all  men  in  almost  all  humane  actions,  runne  some  kind  of  hazard; 
and  more  or  lease  do  and  must  depend  upon  God'a  mercy  and  Man*8  integrity, 
without  any  other  outward  formal  aecurity.  Thua  alao  do  I  propound  (and  that 
upon  probabiiitiea  aa  certain  and  rational  (if  not  more  aa  any  of  these)  that  wo 
may  agree,  eugage,  and  sowe  in  hope;  that  that  God  that  never  suffers  hope 
(rightly  placed)  to  be  frustrate ;  may  make  ua  return  and  bear  our  sheafes  with 
us,  may  make  our  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  come,  that  they  shall  laugh  and 
sing.  Which  that  it  may  be  thus,  ahall  alwayea  be  the  faithiull  desire  and  eai^ 
nest  prayer  of.  Sir, 

Your  moat  obliged,  fiuthfull,  and  humbly 

thankfiill  friend  and  Servant 

Sib, — By  what  ia  above  aaid,  and  by  many  other  very  evident  reasona^  it  ia 
or  may  bo  proved,  that  in  such  a  caae  aa  thia,  it  ia  not  much  rational  to 
demand  any  other  aecurity  than  the  Propounders  own  obligation  for  perform- 
ance of  covcnaDts.  Yet  that  all  men  may  know,  that  my  intentions  are  fiur 
and  just,  and  my  aimea  not  simply  at  my  own  private  profit ;  but  that  I,  also 
much  more  desire  tlie  prosperity  of  my  nation,  and  of  all  persona  that  shall 
joyne  with  me,  I  offer  and  am  content,  that  if  the  subscribers  and  oonaequentlj 
engagers  shall  think  fit  to  meet,  and  amongst  themselves  chuae  three  such  as  I 
shall  also  like  of,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  (in  the  behalf  and  as  the  Traa- 
tees  of  and  lor  all  the  rest,)  some  more  plain  and  satisfactory  security,  which  is 
impossible  to  be  done,  to  every  particular  person,  that  shaH^perhape  underwrite 
and  engage  onely  25.  pound,  or  some  such  sum. 
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IZTEAOn  FEOM   "  TBI  ADTICK  OF  W.   r.   TO  Ml.   lAMUIL    BARTUB,"   fOB  TBI 
AOVAMCBMBNT  OF  lOlIB   rAKTlCOLAB  FARTt  OF'LBABNUIO. 

LOVDOH,  FBIXTBD,  A.  D.  1647. 


In  the  ^  Epistle  dedicatory  to  his  honored  friend  Master  Samuel 
Hartlib,''  W.  P.  (afterwards  Sir  William  Petty,)  the  founder  of  the 
Lansdowne  family,  says : — 

"I  haye  had  many  fljing  thoughts,  conoeming  the  adyancement  of  reall 
leaming  in  general!,  but  particularly  of  the  education  of  youth,  Mathematicks, 
Mecfaanidca,  Physicks,  and  ooncemiDg  the  History  of  Art  and  Nature,  with  some 
SKxe  serious  ones  concerning  your  owne  most  excellent  adyiccs  for  an  Office  of 
Public  Addresse.*  And  indeed  they  were  but  flying  thoughts,  fbr  seeing  what 
yast  somnies  were  requisite  to  carry  on  those  designes,  and  how  unwilling  or 
unable  men  generally  were  to  contribute  towards  them,  I  thought  it  but  labour 
lost  to  fix  my  mind  much  upon  them." 

The  "  Advice,"  begins  as  follows : — 

"  To  giye  an  exact  definition  or  nice  diyision  of  Learning,  or  of  the  adyanos- 
ment  thereof)  we  shall  not  undertake  (it  being  already  so  accurately  done  by  the 
great  Lord  Yerulam.)  Intending  only  to  shew  where  our  owne  shoe  pincheth 
us,  or  to  point  at  some  pieces  of  knowledge,  the  improyoment  whereof,  (as  we 
at  least  oonceiye)  would  make  much  to  the  generall  good  and  comfort  of  all 
mankind,  and  withall  to  deliyer  our  owne  opinion  by  what  meanes  they  may  bo 
raised  some  one  degree  neerer  to  perfection. 

But  before  we  can  meddle  with  this  g^reat  work,  we  must  first  think  of  get- 
ting labourers,  by  appointing  some  generall  rendeyouz  where  all  men  eitLer  able 
or  willing  to  take  up  armes  against  the  many  difficulties  thereof)  may  ilnda 
enterUunment. 

That  is  to  say,  we  must  recommend  the  Institution  of  an  Office  of  common 
Addresse,  according  to  the  projection  of  Master  Hartlib,  (that  painfull  and  great 
instrument  of  this  designe)  whereby  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  may  bee  made 
knowne  unto  all,  where  men  may  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  buainease 
of  Learning,  what  is  at  present  in  doing  and  what  is  intended  to  be  doae:  t» 
the  end,  that  by  such  a  generall  commxmication  of  designes  and  mutuall  aasist-' 
anoe;  the  wits  and  endeayours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  as  so  many  seat* 
tered  ooales  or  fire-brands^  which  for  want  of  union,  are  soone  quenched, 
idiereas  being  but  layed  together  they  would  haye  yielded  a  oomfortable  ligtjt 
and  heat  For  methinkes  the  present  condition  of  men  is  like  a  field,  wh/;re  a 
battle  bath  beene  lately  fought,  where  we  may  see  nuiny  leggH,  and  anrnm,  and 
•yes  lying  here  and  there,  which  ibr  want  of  a  onion  and  a  loale  to  qnutkim 


•  la  1643,  lUrtlib  prnented  a  Memorial  to  the  two  Hooms  of  Pu'liain«Dl  hr  th^i  ttM^MUih' 
BMBt  of  MB  Office  of  Poblie  or  Conmon  Addff  A  eort  of  UoHr«T«U  Exrhanf *  frf  t9^cmnti4 
■ad  fln^lyt  which  Memorial  mm  aaerwarda  embodied  ta  a  pamphlet  of  M  qaanopafen 
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and  enliven  them,  are  good  for  nothing  hat  to  feed  RaTens ;  and  infect  the  aira. 
80  we  see  manj  wittes  and  ingenuities  lying  scattered  up  and  downe  the  world, 
whereof  some  are  now  lahouring  to  do  what  is  already  done,  and  posting  them- 
selves to  reinvent  what  is  already  invented.  Otbera  we  sea  quite  itiidc  fest  in 
difficulties,  for  want  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  othre  man  (might  he  bo 
met  withall)  both  could  and  would  most  easily  give  him;  againe  one  man 
wants  a  small  summe  6f  mouy,  to  cany  on  some  designc,  that  requires  it,  and 
there  is  perhaps  another,  who  hath  twice  as  much  ready  to  bestow  on  the  same 
designe,  but  these  two  having  no  meanes  ever  to  heare  the  one  of  the  other,  the 
good  work  intended  and  desired,  by  both  parties  doth  utterly  perish  and  come 
to  nothing:  but  this  we  passe  over  sleightly,  though  Y&ry  fundamontalo  to  our 
businesse,  because  the  master-builder  thereof  himself  hath  done  it  so  solidly. 
Having  by  this  meanes  procured  workmen  and  what  else  is  necessary  to  tho 
vrorke,  that  which  we  would  have  them  to  labour  in,  is,  how  to  finde  out  such 
arts  as  are  yet  undiscovered,  how  to  leame  what  is  ahneady  known,  by  more 
compendious  and  fhcile  wayea,  and  to  apply  it  to  more,  and  those  more  noble 
uses,  how  to  work  in  men  an  higher  esteemo  of  learning  so  as  to  give  occashm, 
encouragement,  and  opportunity  to  more  men  to  apply  themselves  to  its  adyaiio»* 
ment    The  next  thing  then  to  be  done^  will  be : — 

1.  To  see  what  is  well  and  sufficiently  done  already,  exploding  whatsoever  i» 
nice,  contentious,  and  meerly  phantasticall.  All  which  must  in  some  measure  b* 
suppressed  and  brought  into  disgrace  and  contempt  with  all  men. 

2.  This  survey  may  be  made  by  perusing  all  books,  and  taking  notice  of  all 
meclianicall  inventions. 

3.  In  this  perusall,  all  the  Real  or  Expeiimentall  Learning  maybe  sifted  and 
collected  out  of  the  said  books. 

4.  There  must  be  appointed  able  readers  of  all  such  books,  with  certaine  and 
well  limited  directions  what  to  collect  out  of  them. 

5.  Every  book  must  be  so  read  by  two  severall  persons  apart^  to  prevent  mis- 
takes and  filings  from  the  said  directions. 

6.  The  directions  for  reading  must  be  such,  as  the  readers  observing  ihtm^ 
may  exactly  agree  in  their  coUectiona. 

*l.  Out  of  all  these  bookes,  one  booke  or  great  work  may  be  made^  thoai^ 
consisting  of  many  volumes. 

8.  The  most  artificiall  indices,  tables  or  other  helps,  for  the  ready  finding  re- 
membering, and  well  understanding  all  things  contained  in  these  bookes  must 
be  contrived  and  put  in  practice. 

Having  thus  taken  the  height  or  pitch  whereunto  al  arts  and  sciences  whatso- 
ever, are  already  come ;  and  observed  where  they  now  stick,  the  ablest  men  in 
every  respective  &culty  must  be  set  apart,  to  drive  them  on  ftirther  with  snfll- 
dent  maintenance  and  encouragement  fbr  the  same. 

Whereunto  it  is  requisite  that  two  or  three,  one  under  another,  be  employed 
about  each  faculty,  to  the  end  that  some  of  them  dying,  or  any  otherwise  feiling^ 
there  may  never  want  men  acquainted  with  the  whole  designe,  and  able  to  cany 
it  on,  with  the  help  of  others  to  be  admitted  under  them ;  and  that  at  lesst 
yearly  acoompts  be  taken  of  those  mens  endeavors,  and  rewards  be  prop<Hrtioiied 
to  them  accordingly.  And  now  we  shall  think  of  whetting  our  tooles,  and  pre- 
paring sharp  iDstruments  for  this  hard  work,  by  delivering  our  thoughts  ooft- 
oeming  education,  which  are, 

1.  That  there  be  instituted  JErgasiuta  LUarariOt  Uterary-work-house,  wbsiS 
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duldren  may  be  Uught  aa  wall  to  doe  something  towards  their  liying,  as  to  read 
and  write. 
.  2.  That  the  bnsinesB  of  eduoatioii  be  not  (as  now)  committed  to  the  worst  and 
miworthieat  of  men,  but  that  it  be  seriously  studied  and  practised  by  the  best 
and  aUer  persons.  That  all  children  of  above  seven  yeares  old  may  be  presented 
to  this  kind  of  education,  none  being  to  be  excluded  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
and  unability  of  their  parents,  (or  hereby  it  hath  come  to  passe,  that  many  are 
now  holding  the  plough,  whidi  might  have  beene  made  fit  to  steere  the  state. 
Wherefore  let  such  poor  chOdren  be  imployed  on  works  whereby  they  may  same 
their  living,  equall  to  their  strength  and  understandings  and  such  as  they  may 
performe  as  well  as  elder  and  abler  persons,  viz.,  attending  engines,  Ac.  And 
if  they  can  not  get  their  whole  living,  and  their  parents  can  contribute 
nothing  at^all  to  make  it  up,  let  them  stay  somewhat  the  longer  in  the 
woric-honse. 

That  since  few  children  have  need  of  reading  before  they  know,  or  can  be 
acquainted  with  the  things  they  read  ot,  or  of  writing,  before  their  thoughts  are 
worth  the  reoording,  or  they  are  able  to  put  them  into  any  forme  (which  we  call 
inditing)  much  lease  of  learning  Lang^ges,  when  there  boe  books  enough  for 
their  present  use  in  their  owne  mother  tongue ;  our  opinion  is,  that  those  tilings 
bemg  withall  somewhat  above  their  capacity,  (as  being  to  bo  attained  by  judge- 
ment, which  is  weakest  in  children)  be  deferred  awhile,  and  others  more  needfUl 
for  them,  such  as  are  in  the  order  of  nature  before  those  afore  mentioned,  and 
are  attainable  by  the  help  of  memory,  wich  is  either  most  strong  or  unpreoccu- 
pied  ill  children,  be  studied  before  them.  We  wish  therefore  that  the  educands 
be  taught  to  observe  and  remember  all  sensible  objects  and  actions,  whether  they 
be  naturall  or  artificiall,  which  the  educators  must  upon  all  occasions  expound 
unto  them.  That  they  use  such  exercises,  whether  in  work,  or  for  recreation, 
as  tend  to  the  health,  agility  aad  strength  of  their  bodies. 
/  That  they  be  taught  to  read  by  much  more  compendious  meancs  then  are  in 
common  use^  which  is  a  thing  certainly  very  easie  and  feasible.  That  they  be 
not  ODely  taught  to  write  according  to  our  common  way,  but  also  to  write  swiftly 
and  in  reall  characters,  as  likewise  the  dextrous  use  of  the  instruments  for 
writing  many  copies  of  the  same  thing  at  once. 

That  the  artificiall  memory  he  thought  upon,  and  if  the  precepts  thereof  be 
not  too  forre  above  childrens  capacities.  We  conceive  it  not  improper  for  them 
to  learn  that  also.  That  in  no  case  the  art  of  drawing  and  designing  be  omitted, 
to  what  course  of  lifo  soever  those  children  are  to  be  applied.  Since  the  use 
thsieof  for  expipoaaing  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  seemes  (at  least  to  us)  to  be 
little  inforiour  to  that  of  writing,  and  in  many  cases  performeth  what  by  words 
is  hnpoastble. 

That  the  Elements  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  be  by  all  studied,  being  not 
onely  of  great  and  fiequent  use  in  all  humane  affaires,  but  also  sure  guides  and 
helps  to  reason,  and  espedall  remedies  for  a  volatile  and  unstedy  mind.  That 
effoctuan  courses  be  taken  to  try  the  abilities  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  chil- 
dren, the  streugth  of  their  memory,  inclinations  of  their  affections  either  to  vice 
or  vertoe^  and  to  which  of  them  in  particular,  and  withall  to  alter  what  is  bad 
ia  than,  and  increase  and  improve  what  is  good,  applying  all,  whether  good  or 
bad,  to  the  least  inoonveniende  and  most  advantage. 

That  wach.  as  shall  have  need  to  leamo  forraine  langua^re^,  (the  use  whereof 
would  be  mndi  Ictined  were  the  reall  and  common  characters  brought  into 
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practice)  may  be  taught  them  by  incomparably  more  eaaie  ways  then  are  now 
uflualL 

That  no  ignoble,  unnecessary,  or  condemned  part  of  learning  be  tang^t  in 
those  houses  of  education.  So  that  if  any  man  shall  yainely  fall  upon  them  ha 
himselfe  onely  may  be  blamed. 

That  such  as  Iiavo  any  naturall  ability  and  fitneese  to  musick  be  enoooraged 
and  instructed  therein. 

That  all  childreo,  though  of  the  highest  ranke,  be  taught  some  gentile  manu- 
facture in  their  minority.    Such  as  are, 

Turning  of  curious  figures. 

Making  Mathematicall  instruments.  Dialls  and  how  to  use  them  in  astronook- 
icall  observations. 

Making  Watches  and  other  Trochilick  motions. 

Limning  and  painting  on  Glass,  or  in  Oile  colors. 

Graving,  Etching,  Carving,  Embossing,  and  Molding  in  sundry  mattera. 

The  Lapidaries  art  of  knowing,  cutting  and  setting  Jewells. 

Grinding  of  Glasses  Bioptricall,  and  OatoptricalL 

Botanicks,  and  Gardening. 

Making  Musical  Instruments. 

Navarchy  and  making  Modells  for  buildings  and  rigging  of  ships. 

Architecture  and  making  Modells  for  houses. 

The  Confectioners,  Perfumers,  or  Dier's  arts. 

Chymistry,  refining  Mctolls  and  counterfeiting  Jewells. 

Anatomy,  making  skeletons,  and  excomating  bowells. 

Making  Mariners  Compasses,  Globes,  and  other  magnetick  devicea. 

And  all  for  these  reasons : — 

1.  They  shall  be  lesse  subject  to  cousened  by  the  artificers. 

2.  They  vnll  become  more  industrious  in  generalL 

3.  They  will  certainly  bring  to  passe  most  excellent  works,  being  aa  gentle- 
men, ambitious  to  cxcell  ordinarie  workmen. 

4.  Tlioy  being  able  to  make  experiments  themselves,  may  doe  it  with  le«e 
charge,  and  more  care  than  others  will  doe  it  for  thcuL 

5.  The  JResp.  Artium^  will  be  much  advanced,  when  such  as  are  rich  and  aUe^ 
are  also  willing  to  make  Luciferous  experiments. 

6.  It  may  engage  them  to  be  Mecaonates  and  Patrons  of  Arts. 

*l.  It  will  keepe  them  from  worse  occasions  of  spending  their  time  and 
estates. 

8.  As  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  in  prosperity,  so  it  will  be  a  great  refbge 
and  stay  in  adversity,  and  common  calamity. 

As  for  what  remaines  of  Education,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  thoee^  whom 
we  have  desired  should  make  it  their  trade,  will  supply  it,  and  render  the  idea 
thereof  much  more  perfect. 

We  have  already  recommended  the  studio  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  to 
all  men  in  generall,  but  they  being  the  best  grounded  parts  of  speculative 
knowledge,  and  of  so  vast  use  in  all  practicall  arts.  We  can  not  but  commend 
deeper  enquiries  into  them.  And  although  the  way  of  advancing  them  in 
particular,  may  be  drawne  from  what  we  have  already  delivered,  concerning  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  generall,  yet  for  the  more  explicite  understanding, 
our  meaning  herein,  we  referre  to  Master  Pells  most  excellent  idea  UmfPt 
written  to  Master  Qartlib. 
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In  the  next  place  for  the  adraDcement  of  all  Mechanicall  Arte  and  Mano&o- 
tures.  We  wish  that  there  were  erected  a  Gymnasinm,  Mechanicum,  or  a 
OoUedge  of  Tnides-men  (or  for  more  expedition  untill  such  a  place  coald  be 
bailt,  that  the  most  convenient  hooaes  for  ench  a  purpose  maj  be  either  bought 
or  hired)  wherein  we  would  that  one  at  least  of  eyery  trade  (but  the  prime 
most  faigenious  work-men,  the  meet  desirous  to  improre  his  art,)  might  be 
allowed  therein,  a  handsom  dwelling  rent  free.  Which  with  the  credit  of  being 
admitted  into  this  Society,  and  the  quick  sale  which  certainly  they  would  haye 
of  their  commodities,  when  all  men  would  repaire  thither,  as  to  a  market  of  rare 
and  exquisite  pieces  of  work-manship,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  attract 
the  very  ablest  mechanicks,  and  such  as  we  have  described,  to  desire  a  feUow- 
ship  in  this  College. 

From  this  Institution  we  may  dearly  hope  when  the  excellent  in  all  arts  are 
not  onely  neighbours,  but  intimate  fKends  and  brethren,  united  in  a  common 
desire  and  zeal  to  promote  jthem,  that  all  trades  will  miraculously  prosper,  and 
new  inventions  would  be  more  ft^uent,  then  new  fashioDs  of  clothes  and 
household-stuffe.  Here  would  be  the  best  and  most  effectuall  opportunities  and 
meanea,  for  writing  a  History  of  Trades  in  perfection  and  exactnesse,  and  what 
experiments  and  stuffe  would  all  those  shops  and  operations  afford  to  active  and 
phUoeophicall  heads.  Out  of  which,  to  extract  that  interpretation  of  nature, 
whereof  there  is  so  little,  and  that  so  bad  as  yet  extant  in  the  world  ?  Within 
the  walls  of  this  Gymnasium  or  College  should  be  a  Noeocomium  Academicum 
according  to  the  most  exact  and  perfect  idea  thereof  a  conipleate  Theatrum 
Botauicum,  stalls  and  cages  for  all  strange  beastes  and  birds,  with  ponds  and 
conservatories  for  all  exotick  fishes,  here  all  animalls  capoble  thereof  should  be 
made  fit  for  some  kind  of  labor  and  imployment,  that  they  may  as  well  be  of 
use  living  as  dead ;  here  should  be  a  Repositorie  of  all  kind  of  rarities. 

Katurall  and  artifidall  pieces  of  antiquity.  Modells  of  all  great  and  noble  en- 
gines^ with  designee  and  platformee  of  gardens  and  biiildings.  The  most  artifi- 
dall foontaines  and  water-works.  A  library  of  select  books,  an  astronomicall 
observatory  for  celestiall  bodies  and  meteors,  large  pieces  of  ground  for  Beverall 
experiments  of  agriculture.  Galleries  of  the  rarest  painting^  and  statues,  with 
tiie  fiiireat  globes  and  geographical  maps,  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  so  fiure 
as  is  possible,  we  would  have  this  place  to  be  the  epitome  or  abstract  of  the 
whole  world.  So  that  a  man  conversant  within  those  walls,  would  certainly 
prove  a  greater  schoUar  then  the  walking  libraries  so  called ;  although  he  could 
neither  write  nor  road.  But  if  a  child,  before  he  learned  to  read  or  write,  were 
made  aoqoainted  with  all  things,  and  actions  (as  he  might  be  in  this  colledge,) 
how  easily  would  he  understand  all  good  books  afterwards,  and  smell  out  the 
fopperies  of  bad  ones.  As  for  the  situation,  modell,  policy,  occonomy,  with  the 
number  of  officers  and  retainers  to  this  Colledge,  and  the  privilodges  thereof^  it 
is  as  yet  time  enough  to  delineate.  Only  we  wish  that  a  society  of  men  might 
be  instituted,  as  carefull  to  advance  arts  as  the  Jesuites  are  to  propagate  their 
religion  for  the  government  and  manageing  of  it. 

But  what  relish  will  there  be  in  all  those  dainties  whereof  we  have  spoken,  if 
we  want  a  palate  to  tast  them,  which  certainly  is  health  the  most  desirable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  And  how  can  we  in  any  reason  expect  health,  when 
there  are  so  many  g^reat  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  diseases,  and  no  proportion- 
able  course  taken  to  remove  them  ?  We  shall  therefore  pursue  the  meanes  of 
ioqniring  the  pablicke  good  and  comfort  of  mankind  a  little  further,  and  vent 
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practice)  may  be  taught  them  by  incomparably  more  eaaie  ways  then  axe  now 
usuaU. 

That  no  ignoble,  unnecessary,  or  condemned  part  of  learning  be  tao^t  in 
those  houses  of  education.  So  that  if  any  man  shall  yainely  iall  upon  them  ha 
himselfe  onely  may  be  blamed. 

That  such  as  have  any  naturall  ability  and  fitnesse  to  musick  be  enoooraged 
and  instructed  therein. 

That  all  children,  though  of  the  highest  ranke,  be  taught  some  g^itile  manu- 
facture in  theu*  minority.    Such  as  are, 

Turning  of  curious  figures. 

Making  Mathematicall  instruments.  Dialls  and  how  to  uae  them  in  astraoom- 
icall  observations. 

Making  Watches  and  other  Trochilick  motions. 

Limning  and  painting  on  Glass,  or  in  Oile  colors. 

Graving,  Etching,  Carving,  Embossing,  and  Molding  i^  sundiy  matten. 

The  Lapidaries  art  of  knowing,  cutting  and  setting  Jewells. 

Grinding  of  Glasses  Dioptricall,  and  CatoptricalL 

Botanicks,  and  Gardening. 

Making  Musical  Ijistruments. 
■  Navarchy  and  making  Modells  for  buildings  and  riggmg  of  ships. 

Architecture  and  making  Modells  for  house& 

The  Confectioners,  Perfumers,  or  Dier^s  arts. 

Chymistry,  refining  Metalls  and  counterfeiting  Jewells. 

Anatomy,  making  skeletons,  and  ezcamating  bowells. 

Making  Mariners  Compasses,  Globes,  and  other  magnetick  devices. 

And  all  for  these  reasons : — 

1.  They  shall  be  lesse  subject  to  cousened  by  the  artificers. 

2.  They  will  become  more  industrious  in  generalL 

3.  Tliey  will  certainly  bring  to  passe  most  excellent  works,  being  as  gentle- 
men, ambitious  to  excell  ordinarie  woricmen. 

4.  Tlioy  being  able  to  make  experiments  themselves,  may  doe  it  with  leoe 
diarge,  and  more  care  than  others  will  doe  it  for  them. 

6.  The  Resp.  Artiunij  will  be  much  advanced,  when  such  as  are  rich  and  aUe^ 
are  also  willing  to  make  Luciferous  experiments. 

6.  It  may  engage  them  to  be  Mecmnates  and  Patrons  of  Arts. 

t.  It  will  keepe  them  from  worse  occasions  of  spending  their  time  and 
estates. 

8.  As  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  in  prosperity,  so  it  will  be  a  great  refuge 
and  stay  in  adversity,  and  common  calamity. 

As  for  what  rcmaines  of  Education,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  thoee^  whom 
we  have  desired  should  make  it  their  trade,  will  supply  it,  and  render  the  idea 
thereof  much  more  perfect. 

We  have  already  recommended  the  studie  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  to 
all  men  in  gcncrall,  but  they  being  the  best  grounded  parts  of  speculative 
knowledge,  and  of  so  vast  use  in  all  practicall  arts.  We  can  not  but  commend 
deeper  enquiries  into  them.  And  although  the  way  of  advancing  them  in 
particular,  may  be  drawne  from  what  we  have  already  delivered,  concerning  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  generall,  yet  for  the  more  explicite  undentanding. 
our  meaning  herein,  we  referre  to  Master  Pells  most  excellent  idea  ttaeof 
written  to  Master  Hartlib. 
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In  the  next  i4aoe  for  the  adraDcement  of  all  Mechanicall  Arte  and  Mano&o- 
tnres.  We  wiah  that  there  were  erected  a  Gymnasinm,  Meehanicum,  or  m 
OoUedge  of  Tradee-men  (or  for  more  expedition  untill  such  a  place  could  be 
built,  that  the  most  conrenient  houses  lor  such  a  purpose  maj  be  either  bought 
or  hired)  wherein  we  would  that  one  at  least  of  eyery  trade  (but  the  prime 
most  higenioufl  work-men,  the  most  desirous  to  improre  his  art,)  might  be 
allowed  therein,  a  handsom  dwelling  rent  free.  Which  with  the  credit  of  being 
admitted  into  this  Society,  and  the  quick  sale  which  certainly  they  would  have 
of  their  commodities,  when  all  men  would  repaire  thither,  as  to  a  market  of  rare 
and  exquisite  pieces  of  work-manship,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  attract 
the  very  ablest  mechanlcks,  and  such  as  we  have  described,  to  desire  a  fellow- 
ship in  this  College. 

From  this  Institution  we  may  deariy  hope  when  the  excellent  in  all  arts  are 
not  onely  neighbours,  but  intimate  friends  and  brethren,  united  in  a  common 
desire  and  zeal  to  promote  Jthem,  that  all  trades  will  miraculously  prosper,  and 
new  inventions  would  be  more  ft^uent,  then  new  fashions  of  clothes  and 
household-stuffe.  Here  would  be  the  best  and  most  effectuall  opportunities  and 
meanea,  for  writing  a  History  of  Trades  in  perfection  and  exactnesse,  and  what 
experiments  and  stuffe  would  all  those  shops  and  operations  afford  to  active  and 
phUoeophicall  beads.  Out  of  which,  to  extract  that  interpretation  of  nature, 
whereof  there  is  so  little,  and  that  so  bad  as  yet  extant  in  the  world  ?  Within 
the  walla  of  this  Gymnasium  or  College  should  be  a  Noeocomium  Academicum 
according  to  the  most  exact  and  perfect  idea  thereof  a  compleate  Theatrum 
Botauicum,  stalls  and  cages  for  all  strange  beastes  and  birds,  with  ponds  and 
.  conservatories  for  all  exotick  fishes^  here  all  animalls  capoble  thereof  should  be 
made  fit  for  some  kind  of  labor  and  imployment,  that  they  may  as  well  be  of 
use  living  as  dead ;  here  should  be  a  Repositorie  of  all  kind  of  rarities. 

KaturaU  and  artificial!  pieces  of  antiquity.  Modells  of  all  great  and  noble  en- 
gines^ with  designee  and  platformee  of  gardens  and  biiildings.  The  most  artifi- 
cial! foontaines  and  water-works.  A  library  of  select  books,  an  astronomical! 
observatory  for  celestial!  l>odie8  and  meteors,  large  pieces  of  ground  for  several! 
experiments  of  agriculture.  Galleries  of  the  rarest  painting^  and  statues,  with 
the  fiuiest  globes  and  geographical  maps,  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  so  fiure 
as  is  possible,  we  would  have  this  place  to  be  the  epitome  or  abstract  of  the 
wlu>le  world.  So  that  a  man  conversant  within  those  walls,  would  certainly 
prove  a  greater  schoUar  then  the  walking  libraries  so  called ;  although  he  could 
neither  write  nor  road.  But  if  a  child,  before  he  learned  to  read  or  write,  were 
made  acquainted  with  all  things,  and  actions  (as  he  might  be  in  this  coUedge,) 
!x>w  easily  would  he  understand  all  good  books  afrerwarda,  and  smell  out  the 
fopperies  of  bad  ones.  As  for  the  situation,  modcll,  policy,  occonomy,  with  the 
number  of  officers  and  retainers  to  this  CoUedge,  and  the  priviledges  thereof^  it 
is  as  yet  time  enough  to  delineate.  Only  we  wish  that  a  society  of  men  might 
be  instituted,  as  careful!  to  advance  arts  as  the  Jesuites  are  to  propagate  their 
religion  for  the  government  and  manageing  of  it 

But  what  relish  will  there  be  in  all  those  dainties  whereof  we  have  spoken,  if 
we  want  a  palate  to  tast  them,  which  certainly  is  health  the  most  desirable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  And  how  can  we  in  any  reason  expect  health,  when 
there  are  so  many  g^reat  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  diseases,  and  no  proportion- 
able course  taken  to  remove  them  ?  We  shall  therefore  pursue  the  meanes  of 
acquiring  the  pablicke  good  and  comfort  of  mankind  a  little  further,  and  vent 
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practice)  may  be  taught  them  by  incomparably  more  eaaie  ways  then  axe  now 

usuall. 

That  no  ignoble,  unnecessary,  or  condemned  part  of  learning  be  tang^t  in 
those  houses  of  education.  So  that  if  any  man  shall  yainely  ikll  upon  them  ha 
himselfe  onely  may  be  blamed. 

That  such  as  have  any  naturall  ability  and  fitnesse  to  musick  be  encouraged 
and  instructed  therein. 

That  all  children,  though  of  the  highest  ranke,  be  taught  some  gentile  manu- 
fiM^ture  in  their  minority.    Such  as  are, 

Turning  of  curious  figures. 

Making  Mathematicall  instruments.  Dialls  and  how  to  use  them  in  astranom- 
icall  observations. 

Making  Watches  and  other  Trochilick  motions. 

Limning  and  painting  on  Glass,  or  in  Oile  colors. 

Graving,  Etching,  Carvmg,  Embossing,  and  Molding  in  sundiy  matten. 

The  Lapidaries  art  of  knowing,  cutting  and  setting  Jewells. 

Grinding  of  Glasses  Dioptricall,  and  CatoptricalL 

Botanicks,  and  Gardening. 

Making  Musical  Ijistruments. 

Navarcliy  and  making  Modells  for  buildings  and  rigging  of  ships. 

Architecture  and  making  Modells  for  house& 

The  Confectioners,  Perfumers,  or  Dier's  arts. 

Chymistry,  refining  Metalls  and  counterfeiting  Jewells. 

Anatomy,  making  skeletons,  and  ezcamating  bowolls. 

Making  Mariners  Compasses,  Globes,  and  other  magnetick  devioea. 

And  all  for  these  reasons : — 

1.  They  shall  be  lesse  subject  to  cousened  by  the  artificers. 

2.  Thoy  will  become  more  industrious  in  generalL 

3.  They  will  certainly  bring  to  passe  most  excellent  works,  being  as  gentle- 
men, ambitious  to  excell  ordinarie  workmen. 

4.  Tliey  beiug  able  to  make  experiments  themselves,  may  doe  it  with  lesM 
diarge,  and  more  care  than  others  will  doe  it  for  them. 

6.  The  JResp.  Artium,  will  be  much  advanced,  when  such  as  are  rich  and  aUe^ 
are  also  willing  to  make  Luciferous  experiments. 

6.  It  may  engage  them  to  be  Mecsnates  and  Patrons  of  Arts. 

t.  It  will  keepe  them  from  worse  occasions  of  spending  their  time  and 
estates. 

8.  As  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  in  prosperity,  so  it  will  be  a  great  refuge 
and  stay  in  adversity,  and  common  calamity. 

As  for  what  rcmaines  of  Education,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  thoee^  whom 
we  have  desired  should  make  it  their  trade,  will  supply  it,  and  render  the  idea 
thereof  much  more  perfect. 

We  have  already  recommended  the  studie  of  Arithmetick  and  Greometry  to 
all  men  in  generaU,  but  they  being  the  best  grounded  parts  of  speculative 
knowledge,  and  of  so  vast  use  in  all  practicall  arts.  We  can  not  but  commend 
deeper  enquiries  into  them.  And  although  the  way  of  advancing  them  in 
particular,  may  be  drawne  from  what  we  have  already  delivered,  concerning  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  generall,  yet  for  the  more  explicite  underrtanding. 
our  meaning  herein,  we  referre  to  Master  Pells  most  excellent  idea  Umnst 
written  to  Master  Hartlib. 
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In  the  next  place  for  the  adrancement  of  all  Mechanicall  Arte  and  Mano&o- 
turee.  We  wish  that  there  were  erected  a  Gymnasinm,  Mechanicunij  or  a 
Odledge  of  Tnidee-men  (or  for  more  expedition  untill  such  a  place  coald  be 
bailt,  that  the  most  convenient  houses  for  snch  a  purpose  maj  be  either  bought 
or  hired)  wherein  we  would  that  one  at  least  of  eyery  trade  (but  the  prime 
most  ingenious  work-men,  the  most  desirous  to  improve  his  art,)  might  be 
allowed  therein,  a  handsom  dwelling  rent  free.  Which  with  the  credit  of  being 
admitted  into  this  Society,  and  the  quick  sale  which  certainly  they  would  have 
of  their  commodities,  when  all  men  would  repaire  thither,  as  to  a  market  of  rare 
and  exquisite  pieces  of  work-manship,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  attract 
the  very  ablest  mechanicks,  and  such  as  we  have  described,  to  desire  a  feUow- 
ship  in  this  College. 

From  this  Institution  we  may  deariy  hope  when  the  excellent  in  all  arts  are 
not  onely  neighbours,  but  intimate  friends  and  brethren,  united  in  a  common 
desire  and  zeal  to  promote  jthem,  that  all  trades  will  miraculously  prosper,  and 
new  inventions  would  be  more  frequent,  then  new  fashions  of  clothes  and 
household-stuffe.  Here  would  be  the  best  and  most  effectuall  opportunities  and 
meanea,  for  writing  a  History  of  Trades  in  perfection  and  exactnesse,  and  what 
experiments  and  stuffe  would  all  those  shops  and  operations  afford  to  active  and 
philoeophicall  heads.  Out  of  which,  to  extract  that  interpretation  of  nature, 
whereof  there  is  so  little,  and  that  so  bad  as  yet  extant  in  the  world  ?  Within 
the  walls  of  this  Gymnasium  or  College  should  be  a  No8ocomium  Academicum 
acoording  to  the  most  exact  and  perfect  idea  thereof  a  compleate  Theatrum 
Botauicum,  stalls  and  cages  for  all  strange  beastes  and  birds,  with  ponds  and 
.  conservatories  for  all  exotick  fishes,  here  all  animalls  capoble  thereof  should  be 
made  fit  for  some  kind  of  labor  and  imployment,  that  they  may  as  well  be  of 
use  living  as  dead ;  here  should  be  a  Repositorie  of  all  kind  of  rarities. 

NatoraU  and  artifidall  pieces  of  antiquity.  Modells  of  all  great  and  noble  en- 
gines^ with  designee  and  platformee  of  gardens  and  buildings.  The  most  artifi- 
cial] foontaines  and  water-works.  A  library  of  select  books,  an  astronomicall 
observatory  for  celcstiall  bodies  and  meteors,  large  pieces  of  ground  for  Beverall 
experiments  of  agriculture.  Galleries  of  the  rarest  painting^  and  statues,  with 
the  fiiireat  globes  and  geographical  maps,  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  so  fiure 
as  is  possible,  wo  would  have  this  place  to  be  the  epitome  or  abstract  of  the 
whole  world.  So  that  a  man  conversant  within  those  walls,  would  certainly 
prove  a  greater  schcdlar  then  the  walking  libraries  so  called;  although  he  could 
neither  write  nor  road.  But  if  a  child,  before  he  learned  to  read  or  write,  were 
made  acquainted  with  all  things,  and  actions  (as  he  might  be  in  this  colledge,) 
bow  easily  would  he  understand  all  good  books  afterwards,  and  smell  out  the 
fopperies  of  bad  ones.  As  for  the  situation,  modcll,  policy,  occonomy,  with  the 
number  of  officers  and  retainers  to  this  Colledge,  and  the  privilcdges  thereof^  it 
is  as  yet  time  enough  to  delineate.  Only  we  wish  that  a  society  of  men  might 
be  instituted,  as  carefull  to  advance  arts  as  the  Jesuites  are  to  propagate  their 
religion  for  the  government  and  manageing  of  it. 

But  what  relish  will  there  be  in  all  those  dainties  whereof  we  have  spoken,  if 
we  want  a  palate  to  tast  them,  which  certainly  is  health  the  most  desirable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  And  how  can  we  in  any  reason  expect  health,  when 
there  are  so  many  g^reat  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  diseases,  and  no  proportion- 
able  oourae  taken  to  remove  them  ?  We  shall  therefore  pursue  the  meanes  of 
•oqoiriDg  the  pablicke  good  and  comfort  of  mankind  a  little  fUrther,  and  vent 
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practice)  may  be  taught  them  by  mcomparably  more  easie  ways  then  axe  now 
usuaU. 

That  no  ignoble,  unnecessary,  or  oondenmed  part  of  learning  be  tao^t  in 
those  houses  of  education.  So  that  if  any  man  shall  yainely  ikll  upon  them  ha 
himselfe  onely  may  be  blamed. 

That  such  as  have  any  naturall  ability  and  fitnesse  to  musick  be  enoouraged 
and  instructed  therein. 

That  all  children,  though  of  the  highest  ranke,  be  taught  some  g^itile  manu- 
&cturo  in  their  minority.    Such  as  are, 

Turning  of  curious  figures. 

Making  Mathematicall  instruments.  Dialls  and  how  to  use  them  in  astranom- 
icall  observations. 

Making  ^yatches  and  other  Trochilick  motions. 

Limning  and  painting  on  Glass,  or  in  Oile  colors. 

Graving,  Etching,  Carving,  Embossing,  and  Molding  i^  sundiy  matten. 

The  Lapidaries  art  of  knowing,  cutting  and  setting  Jewells. 

Grinding  of  Glasses  Dioptricall,  and  CatoptricalL 

Botanicks,  and  Gardening. 

Making  Musical  Instruments. 

Navarchy  and  making  Modells  for  buildings  and  riggmg  of  ships. 

Architecture  and  making  Modells  for  house& 

The  Confectioners,  Perfumers,  or  Dier^s  arts. 

Chymistry,  refining  Metalls  and  counterfeiting  Jewells. 

Anatomy,  making  skeletons,  and  excamating  bowells. 

Making  Mariners  Compasses,  Globes,  and  other  magnetick  devices. 

And  all  for  these  reasons : — 

1.  They  shall  be  lesse  subject  to  cousened  by  the  artificers. 

2.  They  will  become  more  industrious  in  generalL 

3.  They  will  certainly  bring  to  passe  most  excellent  works,  being  as  gentle- 
men, ambitious  to  excell  ordinarie  workmen. 

4.  They  being  able  to  make  experiments  themselves,  may  doe  it  with  leoe 
diarge,  and  more  care  than  others  will  doe  it  for  them. 

6.  The  Resp.  ArUum,  will  be  much  advanced,  when  such  as  are  rich  and  aUe^ 
are  also  willing  to  make  Luciferous  experiments. 

6.  It  may  engage  them  to  be  Mecffinates  and  Patrons  of  Arts. 

t.  It  will  keepe  them  from  worse  occasions  of  spending  their  time  and 
estates. 

8.  As  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  in  prosperity,  so  it  will  be  a  great  refuge 
and  stay  in  adversity,  and  common  calamity. 

As  for  what  remaines  of  Education,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  thoee^  whom 
we  have  desired  sliould  make  it  their  trade,  will  supply  it,  and  render  the  idea 
thereof  much  more  perfect. 

We  have  already  recommended  the  studie  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  to 
all  men  in  gcncraU,  but  they  being  the  best  grounded  parts  of  speculative 
knowledge,  and  of  so  vast  use  in  all  practicall  arts.  We  can  not  but  commend 
deeper  enquiries  into  them.  And  although  the  way  of  advancing  them  in 
particular,  may  be  drawne  from  what  we  have  already  delivered,  concerning  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  genorall,  yet  for  the  more  explicite  undentanding. 
our  meaning  herein,  we  referre  to  Master  Pells  most  excellent  idea  ^bmwt 
written  to  Master  Hartlib. 
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In  the  next  place  for  the  adrancement  of  all  Mechanicall  Arte  and  Mano&o- 
tures.  We  wiah  that  there  were  erected  a  Gymnaalnm,  Meehanicum,  or  a 
OoUedge  of  Tnidee-men  (or  for  more  expedition  untill  such  a  place  coold  be 
built,  that  the  most  convenient  hooaes  lor  snch  a  purpose  maj  be  either  bought 
or  hired)  wherein  we  would  that  one  at  least  of  every  trade  (but  the  prime 
most  higenioufl  work-men,  the  most  desirous  to  improve  his  art,)  might  be 
allowed  therein,  a  handsom  dwelling  rent  free.  Which  with  the  credit  of  being 
admitted  into  this  Sodetj,  and  the  quick  sale  which  certainly  thej  would  have 
of  their  commodities,  when  all  men  would  repaire  thither,  as  to  a  market  of  rare 
and  exquisite  pieces  of  work-manship,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  attract 
the  very  ablest  mechanlcks,  and  such  as  we  have  described,  to  desire  a  fellow- 
ship in  this  College. 

From  this  Institution  we  may  dearly  hope  when  the  exceUent  in  all  arts  are 
not  onely  neighbours,  but  intimate  fHends  and  brethren,  united  in  a  common 
desire  and  zeal  to  promote  jlhem,  that  all  trades  will  miraculously  prosper,  and 
new  inventions  would  be  more  ft^uent,  then  new  fashions  of  clothes  and 
household-stuffe.  Here  would  be  the  best  and  most  effectuall  opportunities  and 
meanes,  for  writing  a  History  of  Trades  in  perfection  and  exactnesse,  and  what 
experiments  and  stuffe  would  all  those  shops  and  operations  afford  to  active  and 
philoeophicall  heads.  Out  of  which,  to  extract  that  interpretation  of  nature, 
whereof  there  is  so  little,  and  that  so  bad  as  yet  extant  in  the  world  ?  Within 
the  walls  of  this  Gymnasium  or  College  should  be  a  Noaocomium  Aeademicwn 
according  to  the  most  exact  and  perfect  idea  thereof  a  compleate  Theatrum 
Botanlcum,  stalls  and  cages  for  all  strange  beastes  and  birds,  with  ponds  and 
.  conservatories  for  all  exotick  fishes^  here  all  animalls  capoble  thereof  should  be 
made  fit  for  some  kind  of  labor  and  imployment,  that  they  may  as  well  be  of 
use  living  as  dead ;  here  should  be  a  Repositorie  of  all  kind  of  rarities. 

Naturall  and  artifidall  pieces  of  antiquity.  Modells  of  all  great  and  noble  en- 
gines^ with  designee  and  platformee  of  gardens  and  biiildings.  The  most  artifi- 
cial! foontaines  and  water-works.  A  library  of  select  books,  an  astronomicall 
observatory  for  celestial!  bodies  and  meteors,  large  pieces  of  ground  for  Beverall 
experiments  of  agriculture.  Galleries  of  the  rarest  painting^  and  statues,  with 
the  fiuiest  globes  and  geographical  maps,  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  so  fiure 
as  is  possible,  we  would  have  this  place  to  be  the  epitome  or  abstract  of  the 
whole  world.  So  that  a  man  conversant  within  those  walls,  would  certainly 
prove  a  greater  schdllar  then  the  walking  libraries  so  called ;  although  he  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  But  if  a  child,  before  he  learned  to  read  or  write,  were 
made  acquainted  with  all  things,  and  actions  (as  he  might  be  in  this  colledge,) 
how  easily  would  he  understand  all  good  books  afterwards,  and  smell  out  the 
tappenes  of  bad  ones.  As  for  the  situation,  modcll,  policy,  occonomy,  with  the 
number  of  officers  and  retainers  to  this  Colledge,  and  the  privilcdges  thereof^  it 
is  as  yet  time  enough  to  delineate.  Only  we  wish  that  a  society  of  men  might 
be  instituted,  as  carefull  to  advance  arts  as  the  Jesuites  are  to  propagate  their 
religion  for  the  government  and  manageing  of  it 

But  what  relish  will  there  be  in  all  those  dainties  whereof  we  have  spoken,  if 
we  want  a  palate  to  tast  them,  which  certainly  is  health  the  most  desirable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  And  how  can  we  in  any  reason  expect  health,  when 
there  are  so  many  g^reat  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  diseases,  and  no  proportion- 
able oourae  taken  to  remove  them  ?  We  shall  therefore  pursue  the  meanes  of 
•oqidrmg  the  pubUcke  good  and  comfort  of  mankind  a  little  fUrther,  and  vent 
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out  conceits  oonceming  a  Nooocomium  Acadenucam  or  an  hcNqntaU  to  oare  Una 
infinnities  both  of  physicians  and  patient 

We  intended  to  have  given  the  most  perfect  idea  of  this  Nosooomiiim  Acada> 
micom,  and  consequently  to  have  treated  of  the  situation  and  (abrick  of  th« 
house,  garden,  library,  chymicall  laboratorie,  anatomicall  theater,  apotheoa,  with, 
all  the  instruments  and  fUmiture  belonging  to  each  of  them ;  asalaoof  thewbola 
policy  and  occonomy  thereof'* 

The  writer  prepares  to  realize  bis  Nosocomiom  out  of  the  Old 
Hospitals  "  under  the  reforming  hand  of  authority,"  after  giving  some 
hints  as  to  the  organization  of  his  College  of  Health,  he  proceeds : — 

'^  Having  now  after  a  &8hion  gone  through  the  description  of  such  Societies 
and  Institutions,  as  we  have  thought  most  fit  fi>r  the  advancement  of  reaU 
learning,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  Erffoslulfim  LUerarium  Sor  the  education  of 
children,  we  now  come  to  speak  of  such  bookes,  as  being  well  studied  and  ex- 
pounded in  those  schooles,  would  lay  a  very  flnne  foundation  of  leaniing  in  the 
BchoUers. 

We  recommend  therefore  in  the  first  place  (besides  those  bookes  of  collection^ 
by  us  formerly  mentioned,  and  Master  Pells  three  Mathematical  Treatises^)  the 
compiling  of  a  work  whose  title  might  justly  be  '  Vellus  Aureum  sive  Facultar 
tnm  Lucriferarum  Discriptio  Magna^'  wherein  all  the  practised  wayes  of  getting 
a  subeistance  and  whereby  men  raise  their  fortunes,  may  be  at  large  declared. 
And  among  these,  we  wish  that  the  History  of  Arts  or  Manufactures  might  first 
be  undertaken  as  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  all  the  rest,  wherein  i^uld 
be  discribed  the  whole  processe  of  manual  operations-  and  applications  of  one 
naturall  thing  (which  we  call  the  elements  of  artificials)  to  another,  with  the 
necessarie  instruments  and  machines,  whereby  every  peice  of  work  is  elaborated, 
and  made  to  be  what  it  is,  unto  which  work  bare  words  being  not  sufficient,  all 
instruments  and  tooles  must  be  pictured,  and  colours  added  when  the  discrip* 
tions  can  not  be  made  intelligible  without  them.  This  history  must  not  be  made 
out  of  a  farrago  of  imperfect  relations  made  to  the  compiler,  either  by  too  rude 
or  cousening  workmen,  but  all  things  thereunto  appertaining  must  be  by  him- 
selfe  observed  and  attested  by  the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  each  respective 
profession,  as  well  to  make  the  work  the  more  authenticke,  (it  being  to  be  the 
basis  of  many  fixture  inferences  and  philoaophations)  as  the  more  cleerly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  enforme  the  compUer  himself^  by  whose  judgement  as  the  Alembick 
and  industry  as  the  fire,  it  is  hoped  that  the  quintessence  and  magesteries  of  all 
present  inventions  may  be  extracted,  and  new  ones  produced  in  abundance. 
Although  it  be  intended  to  teach  the  making  of  all  artificials,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  when  there  hath  beene  taught  how  to  make  a  stoole,  or  a  naile 
of  one  fifishion,  that  the  art  of  making  a  chaire  or  a  naile  of  another  fashioa, 
should  be  long  insisted  on.  But  the  compiler  should  strive  to  reduce  the  making 
of  all  artificials  in  each  trade  to  a  certain  number  and  classes  of  operations  tools 
and  materials,  neither  need  he  to  set  the  figures,  or  mention  the  name  of  all 
artificials  that  ever  were  made,  but  onely  of  such  as  are  most  knowne  and  of 
common  use  amongst  men:  he  needeth  not  to  describe  every  punctilio  in 
■taking  all  the  aforementioned  particulars,  and  yet  leave  no  more  defects,  then 
may  be  supphed  by  every  common  understanding.  For  we  question  whether 
(if  he  should  engage  himselfe  in  such  an  endlesse  labour)  a  man  by  the  baie 
light  and  instruction  of  a  book  could  attaine  to  a  dextrous  practice  of  a  trad% 
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wheretuito  hath  been  required  seTen  jearee  Aatopsia.  But  are  confident  that 
the  help  of  this  book  will  lessen  the  former  teedium  hj  more  than  half.  He 
should  not  so  abridge  the  work  as  not  to  distinguish  between  instruments  of 
the  ssme  name,  as  between  a  loom  to  weave  kerseys,  and  another,  wherein  to 
weave  silk  ribbands  or  stockings.  He  should  all  along  give  the  mechanicall 
reason  of  erery  instrument  materiall  and  operation,  when  the  same  is  sensible 
and  deere.  He  should  all  along  note  his  own  defects  in  setting  down  these  his- 
tories, in  case  he  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  writing  thereof  sufficient  informa- 
tion, and  withaU  the  deflciendes  of  the  trades  themselves. 

Now  whereas  there  be  divers  wajes  and  methods  of  w(»king  most  manufac- 
tures, he  should  in  each  thing  stick  dose  to  the  waj  of  some  one  Mr. ;  but  note 
all  the  diversttiee  be  knoweth,  and  give  his  opinion  of  the  use  and  goodnes  of 
each. 

Moreover  the  ocoonomy,  Sive  Ars.  augendas  rei  familiaris,  in  all  professions 
ought  to  bo  inquired  into^  viz.,  what  seasons  of  the  jeare  are  most  proper  to 
each  worke,  which  the  best  places  and  times  to  buy  materials,  and  to  put  off 
the  commodities  when  finidied,  how  most  thriftily  to  hire,  entertaine,  and  over- 
see servants  and  workmen,  how  to  dispose  of  every  excrement  and  refuse  of 
material,  or  of  broken,  wome,  or  otherwise  unserviceable  tooles  and  utensils, 
with  all  cauteles,  impostures  and  other  sleights  good  or  bad,  whereby  men  use 
to  over-reach  one  another. 

There  ought  to  be  added  to  this  work  many  and  various  indices  besides  the 
alphabetical  ones,  as  namely  one  of  all  the  artificials  mentioned  in  the  whole 
worke.  Another  of  all  the  natural!  materials  or  elements  of  artificials,  by  what 
artifloers  used,  from  whence  they  come,  where  to  be  had,  and  what  are  the 
or^dnary  and  middle  prices  of  them. 

Another  of  all  the  qualities  or  schemes  of  matter,  as  of  all  liquiflablo  things 
visea  friable,  heavy,  transparent,  abstersive,  or  otherwise  qualified  according  to 
all  the  classes  of  1,  2,  and  3,  qualities,  to  the  end  that  materials  for  all  inten- 
tions and  experiments  may  be  at  hand  and  in  sight 

Another  of  all  operations  mentioned  in  the  whole  work,  as  sawing,  hewing, 
^filing,  bearing,  melting,  dissolving,  turning,  beating,  grinding,  boyling,  calcin- 
ing; knitting,  spinning,  sowing,  twisting,  &c.    To  the  end  that  they  all  may  also 
be  at  hand  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Another  of  all  tooles  and  madiines,  as  files,  sawcs,  chissels,  sheeres,  sives; 
loomes,  shuttles,  wheels,  wedges,  knives,  skrewes,  Ac.,  for  the  same  purpose  also. 
The  compiler  ought  to  publish  all  his  conjectures,  how  old  inventions  may  be 
perfected,  and  new  ones  produceds,  giving  directions  how  to  try  tlie  truth  of 
them.  So  that  by  all  those  unto  whose  hands  these  books  shall  come  perchance, 
all  the  said  suppositions  may  bo  tryed,  and  the  suooesse  reported  to  the  compiler 
himsdfe. 

The  compilers  first  scope  in  inventions  shall  bee,  how  to  apply  all  materials 
that  grow  in  abundance  in  this  kingdome,  and  whereof  but  in  considerable  use 
and  profits  are  as  yet  made  to  more  advantage  to  the  common  wealth.  And 
also  how  all  impotents  whether  onely  blind,  or  onely  lame,  and  all  children  of 
above  seven  yeares  old  might  oame  their  bread,  and  not  be  so  long  burdensome 
to  their  parents  and  othera  There  sboukl  be  made  a  preface  to  the  worke  to 
teach  men  how  to  make  the  most  of  experiments  and  to  record  tho  successes  of 
them  whatsoever,  whether  according  to  hopes  or  no^  all  being  equally  luciferous, 
•Ithoqgh  not  equally  looriferoias.    There  ought  to  be  much  artifice  used,  that  all 
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the  aforementioDed  indices  may  handsomelj'  refeire  one  to  another,  that  afi 
things  contained  in  the  whole  book  may  be  moat  easily  found,  and  most  readily 
attend  the  seekers  of  new  inventions.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  worke  must 
be  to  enquire  what  to  this  purpose  is  already  done,  or  in  hand,  in  all  places  and 
also  by  whom,  so  that  communication  of  councels  and  proceedings,  may  (if 
possible)  be  had  with  those  undertakers.  Ail  bookes  of  this  sul^jecc  already 
extant  in  print,  must  be  collected  and  bought,  not  to  transcribe  them,  but  to 
examine  them  per  autopsiam,  and  re^xperiment  the  experiments  contained  in 
them,  and  withall  to  give  hints  of  new  enquiries. 

The  compiler  must  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  employment, 
one  who  (as  we  said  before)  hath  the  fire  of  industry  and  the  alembick  of  a 
curious  and  rationall  head,  to  extract  the  quintescenoe  of  whatsoever  he  seeth. 
He  should  bee  as  young  as  sufficient  abilities  will  admit,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  God's  ordinary  providence,  either  finish,  or  very  &rre 
advance  the  work,  while  he  hveth,  and  also  that  living  long  in  that  employment, 
be  may  heap  up  the  larger  stock  of  experiments,  which  how  much  the  greater 
it  is  in  one  man,  afifordeth  so  much  the  more  the  hopes  of  new  inventions. 

The  nature,  manner,  and  meanes  of  writing  the  History  of  Trades  being  so 
(arre  expounded,  before  we  proceed  furthur  therein,  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  undertakers.  We  shall  now  represent  such  profits  and  commodities  thereof 
to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  at  present  more  nearly  reflect  upon.  For  to 
enumerate  or  evaluate  them  all,  will  be  much  above  our  capacity. 

1.  All  men  whatsoever  may  hereby  so  look  into  all  professions,  as  not  to  be 
too  grossely  cozened  and  abused  in  them. 

2.  The  mysteries  of  trades  being  so  laid  open,  as  that  the  professors  of  them 
can  not  make  so  unlawful  and  exorbitant  advantages  as  heretofore,  such  as  are 
cunning  and  ambitious  will  never  rest  untill  they  have  found  new  ones  in  their 
stead;  so  that  the  Respublica  Artium,  will  be  so  much  the  more  advanced. 

3.  Schollers  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more  and  better  matter 
to  exercise  their  wits  upon,  whereas  now  they  pusle  and  tire  themselves,  aboat 
meer  words  and  ch3rmericall  notions. 

4.  They  will  reason  with  more  alacrity,  when  they  shall  not  onely  yet  honottr 
by  shewing  their  abilities,  but  profit  likewise  by  the  invention  of  Froctileroua 
Arts. 

5.  Sophistry  shall  not  be  in  such  esteem  as  heretofore,  when  even  senoe  shall 
be  able  to  unmask  its  vanity,  and  distinguish  it  from  truth. 

6.  Men  seeing  what  arts  are  already  invented,  shall  not  need  to  pusle  them- 
selves to  reinvent  the  same  again. 

7.  All  men  in  general!  that  have  wherewithal!  will  be  venturing  at  our '  Vellus 
Aureum,*  by  making  of  experiments :  and  whether  thereby  they  thrive  or  no 
(the  directions  in  the  preface  heing  followed)  they  shall  nevertheless  more  and 
more  discover  nature. 

8.  Nay,  all  nations  sensible  of  this  *Auri  Sacra  fkmes,'  will  engage  in  this 
hopeful!  businesse ;  and  tlien  certainly  many  hands  will  make  light  woric  in  the 
said  businesse  of  discovering  nature. 

9.  AU  ingenious  men  and  lovers  of  real!  knowledge,  have  a  long  time 
oegged  this  work,  wherefore  it  can  be  no  small  honor  to  him  that  shall  satisfle 
them. 

10.  A  vast  increase  of  honorable,  profitable,  and  pleasant  inventions  most 
needs  spring  from  this  work,  when  one  man  (as  the  compiler  thereof}  may  'ono 
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pnctioBble  in  this  Nation,  or  ittoladed  in  or  rabordinate  to  toe  tormer,  as  shear- 
ing of  Sheepo,  Thraahing  of  Oome^  Ac.,  or  not  Tulgarl/  taken  for  the  parts  of 
Hnabandiy,  (though  indeed  thej  are  so)  as  the  Digging  of  CkMd-Pits,  and  pro- 
dnedon  of  all  Minerals,  Qoarriea  of  Stone,  or  useful  earths,  Ac.  As  these  are 
CDOOoraged  and  enabled,  so  is  a  Nation  more  or  lease  prosperous,  or  outwardlj 
happy;  both  these  in  their  distinct  natures  or  uses  are  most  excellent;  and  are 
also  (at  least  ought  to  be)  inseparable  companions :  of  which  if  either  precede 
it  is  Ingenuity ;  for  that  Industry  as  it  is  distinct  fiom  Ingenuity,  can  do  noth- 
ing till  the  other  haye  contrired  what  and  how.  Men  take  him  for  a  fool  or  a 
mad  man,  that  having  store  of  wealth  in  his  trunck,  doth  yet  complain  of  want 
What  though  the  key  be  rusty  for  want  of  use?  'tis  easier  to  get  that  Scoured, 
than  to  obtaine  such  another  treasure.  And  surely  I  may  upon  most  sure 
groanda  say,  that  our  Native  Countrey,  hath  in  its  bowels  an  (even  almost)  in- 
flnita,  and  inexhaustible  treasure;  much  of  which  hath  long  laine  hid,  and  is 
but  newb^gon  to  be  disooyered.  It  may  seem  a  large  boastor  mcer  Ilyperbole 
to  say.  We  enjoy  it  not,  know  not,  use  not,  the  one-tenth  part  of  tliat  plenty  or 
wealth  and  happinease,  that  our  earth  can,  and  (Ingenuity  and  Industry  well 
eneouraged)  will  (by  God's  blessing)  yield. 

Now  whereas  there  hath  been  earnestly  desired  (in  the  mean  tinoe,  till  the 
Pnblique  Magistrate  shall  be  at  leasure,  to  give  a  more  strong  and  ample  en- 
eonragement  and  assistance  to  a  designe  so  exceedingly  for  the  Honour  and  ad- 
Taooement  of  the  whole  nation)  the  erection  of  a  private  Colledge  or  Society  of 
good  Husbandry ;  wherein  some  may  teach,  some  leame,  and  all  practise  the 
whde  and  every  part  of  this  so  honourable  an  art,  so  deep  a  mystery,  and  that 
not  onely  in  the  more  customary  and  common  way,  but  according  to  the  most 
eiZoeUent  mlee,  that  Ingenuity  and  Experience  gained  by  rational  trials  and  real 
experimenta  have  or  can  attaine  to;  that  so  the  honour,  wealth,  and  happines 
of  this  State  may  be  multiplied,  even  before  itself  is  aware,  and  the  duller  mom- 
here  thereof  wome  by  emulation  or  example  to  such  practises  for  their  own 
private  and  pnblique  good,  as  no  persoeasion  nor  force  could  ever  have  eflecta- 
ally  led  them  to.  And  in  respect  that  there  are  already  divers  propositaona 
made^  and  aome  engagements  also  in  order  thereto ;  so  as  the  worke  hath  began 
to  move,  and  ia  dayly  advanced,  and  endeavored  to  be  advanced  by  some  such 
&ithfull  branches;  as  first  and  chiefly  seek  the  prosperity  of  tho  wYitAo  stock, 
but  have  not  sufficient  power  in  their  owne  hands  to  go  throu^rh  with,  and  bring 
to  perfection  this  g^reat  and  good  woric ;  It  ia  therefore  prop^^un'led.  First,  to 
tboBe,  whose  great  wealth  is  joined  with  as  g^reat  vertue  and  kjve  to  their  Coun- 
trey ;  And  will  as  well  as  Power  to  advance  the  Publique  g'yyl,  without  seek- 
ing their  own  private  benefit 

That  whereas  it  is  manifost,  that  such  a  ooUedge  or  society  can  m>t  be  erected 
without  the  building  or  buying  (at  least  a  kmg  lease  at  an  eaaie  mnt,  it  wAth^ 
Inheritance)  of  some  laige  and  convenient  house,  with  aMx»e  gorW  '|fjaotity  '/ 
land  acyoyning;  and  belonging  to  it,  (though  that  ia  not  all  th^.-  land  whu:^t  mu«t 
be  had  for  this  purpose ;)  and  it  ia  as  manifiat  that  such  a  purct^u^;  can  b//t  »#e 
made  without  good  sums  of  money. 

It  is  therefore  desired,  that  all  such  weU-wisbers  to  their  fsmT,\r*<jn  w«AiUi 
and  proaperity ;  be  pleased  to  contribute  such  sums  to  Um  yi^fA  mA  IaikJa^^Up 
worice,  as  in  their  own  wiadomea  and  bounties  appear  tit^:f^%^rj,  ^^wX  fUiUvnr  Ut^ 
same  into  the  handa  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlih,  whoae  abuii/lazit  z^ii  P/r  U*^  y^ttr 
liquegood,  randan  him  noit  worthy  to  be  tBtrosled  therewith,  till  th«ra  HtMll 
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the  aforementioDed  indices  may  handsomely  referre  one  to  anoUieri  that  afi 
things  contained  in  the  whole  book  may  be  most  easily  found,  and  most  readily 
attend  the  seekers  of  new  inventions.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  worke  most 
be  to  enquire  what  to  this  purpose  is  already  done,  or  in  hand,  in  all  places  and 
also  by  whom,  so  that  commimication  of  councels  and  proceedings,  may  (if 
possible)  be  had  with  those  undertakers.  Ail  bookes  of  this  sul^iecc  already 
extant  in  print,  must  be  collected  and  bought,  not  to  transcribe  them,  but  to 
examine  them  per  autopsiam,  and  re-ezperiment  the  experiments  contained  In 
them,  and  withall  to  give  hints  of  new  enquiries. 

The  compiler  must  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  employment^ 
one  who  (as  we  said  before)  hath  the  fire  of  industry  and  the  alembids  of  a 
curious  and  rationall  head,  to  extract  the  quintescenoe  of  whatsoever  he  seettL 
He  should  bee  as  young  as  sufficient  abilities  will  admit,  to  the  end  that  be  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  God's  ordinary  providence,  either  finish,  or  veiy  fioro 
advance  the  work,  while  he  liveth,  and  also  that  living  long  in  that  employmenti 
he  may  heap  up  the  larger  stock  of  experiments,  which  how  much  the  gpneater 
it  is  in  one  man,  afibrdetli  so  much  the  more  the  hopes  of  new  inventions. 

The  nature,  manner,  and  mcanes  of  writing  the  History  of  Trades  being  so 
fiure  expounded,  before  we  proceed  fiirthur  therein,  for  the  better  encouragemeiit 
of  undertakers.  We  shall  now  represent  such  profits  and  commodities  thereo( 
to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  at  present  more  nearly  reflect  upon.  For  to 
enumerate  or  evaluate  them  all,  will  be  much  above  our  capacity. 

1.  All  men  whatsoever  may  hereby  so  look  into  all  professions^  as  not  to  be 
too  grossely  cozened  and  abused  in  them. 

2.  The  mysteries  of  trades  being  so  laid  open,  as  that  the  professors  of  tbem 
can  not  make  so  unlawful  and  exorbitant  advantages  as  heretofore,  such  as  are 
cunning  and  ambitious  will  never  rest  untiU  they  have  found  new  ones  in  their 
stead;  so  that  the  Respublica  Artium,  will  be  so  much  the  more  advanced. 

3.  SchoUers  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more  and  better  matter 
to  exercise  their  wits  upon,  whereas  now  they  pusle  and  tire  themselves,  about 
meer  words  and  cbyraericall  notions. 

4.  They  will  reason  with  more  alacrity,  when  they  shall  not  onely  yet  honot^ 
by  shewing  their  abilities,  but  profit  likewise  by  the  invention  of  Fmctiifarous 
Arts. 

6.  Sophistry  shall  not  be  in  such  esteem  as  heretofore,  when  even  senoe  shall 
be  able  to  unmask  its  vanity,  and  distinguish  it  fh>m  truth. 

6.  Men  seeing  what  arts  are  already  invented,  shall  not  need  to  pusle  them- 
selves to  reinvent  the  same  again. 

7.  All  men  in  general!  that  have  wherewithall  will  be  venturing  at  our  'Yelliia 
Aureum,*  by  making  of  experiments:  and  whether  thereby  they  thrive  or  no 
(the  directions  in  the  preface  being  followed)  they  shall  nevertheless  more  and 
more  discover  nature. 

8.  Nay,  all  nations  sensible  of  this  'Auri  Sacra  fhmes,*  will  engage  in  this 
hopefull  businesse ;  and  then  certainly  many  hands  will  make  light  woric  in  the 
said  businesse  of  discovering  nature. 

9.  All  ingenious  men  and  lovers  of  reall  knowledge,  have  a  long  time 
oegged  this  work,  wherefore  it  can  be  no  small  honor  to  him  that  shall  sstiiAe 
them. 

10.  A  vast  increase  of  honorable,  profitable,  and  pleasant  inventions  mosl 
needs  spring  fimn  this  woik,  when  one  man  (as  the  compiler  thereof)  nmj  'ano 
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VracUuible  in  this  Kfttian,  or  indaded  in  or  Babordinate  to  toe  tormer,  ue  shear- 
Ingof  Sheepe,  ThnnhiDg  of  Oome^  Ac^  or  not  vulgarly  taken  for  the  parts  of 
Hosbandrj,  (thongfa  indeed  thej  are  so)  as  the  Digging  of  CkMd-Pita,  and  pro- 
dnetkm  of  all  Minerals,  Quarries  of  Stone,  or  lueftil  earths,  Ac.    As  these  are 
suouunged  and  enabled,  so  is  a  Nation  more  or  lease  prosperous,  or  outwardly 
happy;  both  these  in  their  distinct  natures  or  uses  are  most  excellent;  and  are 
also  (at  least  ought  to  be)  inseparable  oompanioDs :  of  which  if  either  precede 
H  is  Ingenuity ;  for  that  Industry  as  it  is  disUnot  ih>m  Ingenuity,  can  do  noth- 
ing till  the  other  have  contrired  what  and  how.    Men  take  him  for  a  fool  or  a 
mad  man,  that  haying  store  of  wealth  in  his  trunck,  doth  yet  complain  of  want 
What  though  the  key  be  rusty  for  want  of  use?  'tis  easier  to  get  that  Scoured, 
tliSB  to  obtains  such  another  treasure.    And  surely  I  may  upon  most  sure 
gnwnds  say,  that  our  Native  Conntrey,  hath  in  its  bowels  an  (even  almost)  in- 
flatta,  and  inexhaustible  treasure;  much  of  which  hath  long  laine  hid,  and  is 
bat  n0ir  begun  to  be  discovered.     It  may  seem  a  large  boaster  meer  Hyperbole 
tossy,  We  enjoy  it  not,  know  not,  use  not,  the  one-tenth  part  of  tliat  plenty  or 
wnlth  and  happinesse,  that  our  earth  can,  and  (Ingenuity  and  Industry  well 
MBOuraged)  will  (by  God*s  blessing)  yield. 

How  whereas  there  hath  been  earnestly  desired  (in  the  mean  time,  till  the 
Fsbfique  Magistrate  shall  be  at  leasure,  to  give  a  more  strong  and  ample  en- 
CBingement  and  assistance  to  a  designs  so  exceedingly  for  the  Uonour  and  ad- 
meesaent  of  the  wliole  nation)  the  erection  of  a  private  Colledge  or  Society  of 
food  Husbandry ;  wherein  some  may  teach,  some  Icame,  and  all  practise  the 
vUs  and  every  part  of  this  so  honourable  an  art,  so  deep  a  mystery,  and  that 
■otODsly  in  the  more  customary  and  common  way,  but  according  to  the  most 
meDeot  rules,  that  Ingenuity  and  Experience  gained  by  rational  trials  and  real 
•iperiments  have  or  can  attaine  to ;  that  so  the  honour,  wealth,  and  happines 
tf  tUt  State  may  be  multiplied,  even  before  itself  is  aware,  and  the  duller  mcm- 
ben  thereof  wome  by  emulation  or  example  to  such  practises  for  their  own 
pRvato  and  publique  good,  as  no  persueasion  nor  force  could  ever  have  effectu- 
i^f  led  them  to.  And  in  respect  that  there  are  already  divers  propositions 
.  Bide^  and  some  engagements  also  in  order  thereto ;  so  as  the  worke  hath  begun 
toUQve,  and  is  dayly  advanced,  and  endeavored  to  be  advanced  by  some  such 
tttfafiill  branches;  as  first  and  chiefly  seek  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  stock, 
bvt  hsfe  not  sufficient  power  in  their  owne  hands  to  go  through  with,  and  bring 
to  perfection  this  great  and  good  work ;  It  is  therefore  propounded.  First,  to 
ihoH^  whose  great  wealth  is  joined  with  ss  gpreat  vertue  and  love  to  their  Coun- 
tnjr;  And  will  as  well  as  Power  to  advance  the  Publique  good,  without  seek- 
1^  their  own  private  benefit 

Ihat  whereas  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  colledge  or  society  can  not  be  erected 
vilboiit  the  building  or  buying  (at  least  a  long  lease  at  an  easie  rent,  if  not  the 
ishfritsnce)  of  some  largo  and  convenient  house,  with  some  good  quantity  of 
Ind  a^joyniug^  and  belonging  to  it,  (though  that  is  not  all  the  land  which  must 
be  hsd  for  this  purpose ;)  and  it  is  as  manifest  that  such  a  purchase  can  not  be 
■ads  without  good  sums  of  money. 

It  is  therefore  desired,  that  all  such  well-wishers  to  their  countrey's  wealth 

nd  prosperity ;  be  pleased  to  contribute  such  sums  to  this  good  and  laudable 

mike^  ss  in  their  own  wisdomes  and  bounties  appear  necessary,  and  deliver  the 

flsne  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  whose  abundant  zealo  for  the  pub- 

Ji|aa  food,  ronders  him  most  worthy  to  be  intrusted  therewith,  till  there  shall 
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the  aforementioDed  indices  may  handsomelj  referre  one  to  another,  that  afi 
things  contained  in  the  whole  book  may  be  most  easily  found,  and  moat  readily 
attend  the  seekers  of  new  inventions.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  worke  moat 
be  to  enquire  what  to  this  purpose  is  already  done,  or  in  hand,  in  all  places  and 
also  by  whom,  so  that  communication  of  oouncels  and  proceedings,  may  (if 
possible)  be  had  with  those  undertakers.  Ail  bookes  of  this  sulitjecc  already 
extant  in  print,  must  be  collected  and  bought,  not  to  transcribe  them,  but  to 
examine  them  per  autopeiam,  and  re-ezperiment  the  experiments  contained  in 
them,  and  withall  to  give  hints  of  new  enquiries. 

The  compiler  must  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  employment^ 
one  who  (as  we  said  before)  hath  the  fire  of  industry  and  the  alembids  of  a 
curious  and  rationall  head,  to  extract  the  quintescence  of  whatsoever  he  seetlL 
Ho  should  bee  as  young  as  sufficient  abilities  will  admit,  to  the  end  that  be  mi^ 
with  the  concurrence  of  God's  ordinary  providence,  either  finish,  or  veiy  fioro 
advance  the  work,  while  he  liveth,  and  also  that  living  long  in  that  employmenti 
he  may  heap  up  the  larger  stock  of  experiments,  which  how  much  the  gpneater 
it  is  in  one  man,  afibrdeth  so  much  the  more  the  hopes  of  new  inventions. 

The  nature,  manner,  and  meanes  of  writing  the  History  of  Trades  being  so 
(arre  expounded,  before  we  proceed  furthur  therein,  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  undertakers.  We  shall  now  represent  such  profits  and  commoditice  thereo( 
to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  at  present  more  nearly  reflect  upon.  For  to 
enumerate  or  evaluate  them  all,  will  be  much  above  our  capacity. 

1.  All  men  whatsoever  may  hereby  so  look  into  all  professions,  as  not  to  be 
too  grossely  cozened  and  abused  in  theuL 

2.  The  mysteries  of  trades  being  so  laid  open,  as  that  the  professors  of  them 
can  not  make  so  unlawful  and  exorbitant  advantages  as  heretofore,  such  as  are 
cunning  and  ambitious  will  never  rest  untill  they  have  found  new  ones  in  their 
stead;  so  that  the  Respublica  Artium,  will  be  so  much  the  more  advanced. 

3.  SchoUera  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more  and  better  matter 
to  exorcise  their  wits  upon,  whereas  now  they  pusle  and  tire  themselves,  about 
meer  words  and  cb3rmericall  notions. 

4.  They  will  reason  with  more  alacrity,  when  they  shall  not  onely  yet  honoi^ 
by  shewing  their  abilities,  but  profit  likewise  by  the  invention  of  Fmctiifarous 
Arts. 

6.  Sophistry  shall  not  be  in  such  esteem  as  heretofore,  when  even  senoe  shall 
be  able  to  unmask  its  vanity,  and  distinguish  it  fh>m  truth. 

6.  Men  seeing  what  arts  are  already  invented,  shall  not  need  to  pusle  them- 
selves to  reinvent  the  same  again. 

7.  All  men  in  generall  that  have  wherewithal!  will  be  venturing  at  onr  'YeUna 
Aureum,'  by  making  of  experiments :  and  whether  thereby  they  thrive  or  no 
(the  directions  in  the  preface  being  followed)  they  shall  nevertheless  more  and 
more  discover  nature. 

8.  Nay,  all  nations  sensible  of  this  'Auri  Sacra  fiimes,'  will  engage  in  this 
hopcfull  businesse ;  and  then  certainly  many  hands  will  make  light  woik  in  the 
said  businesse  of  discovering  nature. 

9.  All  ingenious  men  and  lovers  of  reall  knowledge,  have  a  long  time 
oegged  this  work,  wherefore  it  can  be  no  small  honor  to  him  that  shall  satisfle 
them. 

10.  A  vast  increase  of  honorable,  profitable,  and  pleasant  inventions  mosl 
needs  spring  fi!om  this  work,  when  one  man  (as  the  compiler  thereof  J  may  *\ 
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pnetioa]Ue  in  this  Nation,  or  indaded  in  or  rabordinate  to  toe  tormer,  ue  shear- 
ing of  Sheepo,  Tliraahing  of  Oome^  Ac^  or  not  yulgarl/  taken  for  the  parts  of 
Hoibandiy,  (though  indeed  tliej  are  so)  as  the  Digging  of  CkMd-Pits,  and  pro- 
doetkm  of  all  Minerals,  Qnarries  of  Stone,  or  useftil  earths,  Ac.    As  these  are 
auouunged  and  enabled,  so  is  a  Nation  more  or  lease  prosperous,  or  outwardly 
huppf]  both  these  in  their  distinct  natures  or  uses  are  most  excellent;  and  are 
alK>(at  least  ought  to  be)  inseparable  companions:  of  wliich  if  either  precede 
it  is  Ingenuity ;  for  that  Industry  as  it  is  distinct  from  Ingenuity,  can  do  noth- 
ing till  the  other  have  contrired  what  and  how.    Men  take  him  for  a  fool  or  a 
mad  man,  that  haying  store  of  wealth  in  his  trunck,  doth  yet  complain  of  want 
What  though  the  key  be  rusty  for  want  of  use?  'tis  easier  to  get  that  Scoured, 
Hhb  to  obtaine  such  another  treasure.    And  surely  I  may  upon  most  sure 
gnwnds  say,  that  our  Native  Conntrey,  hath  in  its  bowels  an  (even  almost)  in- 
flatta,  and  inexhaustible  treasure;  much  of  which  hath  long  laine  hid,  and  is 
bat  new  begun  to  be  discovered.     It  may  seem  a  large  boaster  mcer  Hyperbole 
to  my,  We  enjoy  it  not,  know  not,  use  not,  the  one-tenth  part  of  that  plenty  or 
wnlth  and  happinesse,  that  our  earth  can,  and  (Ingenuity  and  Industry  well 
'  MBonraged)  will  (by  God's  blessing)  yield. 

How  whereas  there  hath  been  earnestly  desired  (in  the  mean  time,  till  the 
FsbGque  Magistrate  shall  be  at  leasure,  to  give  a  more  strong  and  ample  en- 
CBsngcment  and  assistance  to  a  designe  so  exceedingly  for  the  Honour  and  ad- 
moement  of  the  whole  nation)  the  erection  of  a  private  Colledgo  or  Society  of 
food  Husbandry ;  wherein  some  may  teadi,  some  Icame,  and  all  pracUae  the 
vUs  and  every  part  of  this  so  honourable  an  art,  so  deep  a  mystery,  and  that 
■ot  oaely  in  the  more  customary  and  common  way,  but  according  to  the  rooet 
meDeot  rules,  tliat  Ingenuity  and  Experience  gained  by  rational  trials  and  real 
•ipHiments  have  or  can  attaine  to;  that  so  the  honour,  wealth,  and  happines 
tf  tUi  State  may  be  multi|^ied,  even  before  itself  is  aware,  and  the  duller  mem- 
ben  thereof  wome  by  emulation  or  example  to  such  practises  for  their  own 
pRTBte  and  publique  good,  as  no  persueasion  nor  force  could  ever  have  effectu- 
i^f  led  them  to.  And  in  respect  that  there  are  already  divers  propositions 
,  nsde^  and  some  engagements  also  in  order  thereto ;  so  as  the  worke  hath  begun 
tonofc^  and  is  dayly  advanced,  and  endeavored  to  be  advanced  by  some  such 
tttfafiill  branches;  as  first  and  chiefly  seek  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  stock, 
bvt  have  not  sufficient  power  in  their  owno  luinds  to  go  through  with,  and  bring 
to  perfection  this  great  and  good  work ;  It  is  therefore  propounded.  First,  to 
tec^  whose  great  wealth  is  joined  with  as  gpreat  vertue  and  love  to  their  Coun- 
tnj;  And  will  as  well  as  Power  to  advance  the  Publique  good,  without  seek- 
m^  their  own  private  benefit 

Ihat  whereas  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  colledge  or  society  can  not  be  erected 
vitboat  the  building  or  buying  (at  least  a  long  lease  at  an  easio  rent,  if  not  the 
faheritance)  of  some  largo  and  convenient  house,  witli  some  good  quantity  of 
Ind  adljoyniug^  and  belonging  to  it,  (though  that  is  not  all  tlic  land  which  must 
be  had  for  this  purpose ;)  and  it  is  as  manifest  that  sucli  a  purchase  can  not  be 
■ide  without  good  sums  of  money. 

It  ie  therefore  desired,  that  all  such  well-wishers  to  their  countrey's  wealth 

nd  prosperity ;  be  pleased  to  contribute  such  sums  to  this  good  and  laudable 

VQCke^  as  in  their  own  wisdomes  and  bounties  appear  necessary,  and  deliver  the 

flHM  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  whose  abundant  scale  for  the  pub- 

ii|iia  food,  renders  him  moat  worthy  to  be  intrusted  therewith,  till  there  shall 

IS 
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the  aforementioDed  indicee  may  handsomelj  referro  one  to  another,  that  afi 
things  oontained  in  the  whole  book  may  be  most  easily  foond,  and  most  readily 
attend  the  seekers  of  new  inventions.  The  way  to  acoomplisli  this  worke  must 
be  to  enquire  what  to  this  purpose  is  already  done,  or  in  hand,  in  all  plaoea  and 
also  by  whom,  so  that  communication  of  councels  and  proceedings^  may  (if 
possible)  be  had  with  those  undertakers.  AH  bookes  of  this  sulject  already 
extant  in  print,  must  be  collected  and  bought,  not  to  transcribe  them,  but  to 
examine  them  per  autopeiam,  and  re-experiment  the  experiments  oontained  in 
them,  and  withall  to  give  hints  of  new  enquiries. 

The  compiler  must  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  employment 
one  who  (as  we  said  before)  hath  the  fire  of  industry  and  the  alembick  of  a 
curious  and  raUonall  head,  to  extract  the  quintescenoe  of  whatsoever  he  aeetlL 
He  should  boe  as  young  as  sufficient  abilities  will  admit,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  Grod*s  ordinary  providence,  either  finish,  or  very  Sun 
advance  the  work,  while  he  liveth,  and  also  that  living  long  in  that  employment 
he  may  heap  up  the  larger  stock  of  experiments,  which  how  much  the  greater 
it  is  in  one  man,  affordetli  so  much  the  more  the  hopes  of  new  inventions. 

The  nature,  manner,  and  mcanes  of  writing  the  History  of  Trades  being  so 
iarre  expounded,  before  we  proceed  fiirthur  therein,  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  undertakers.  We  shall  now  represent  such  profits  and  commodities  tbereolj 
to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  at  present  more  nearly  reflect  upon.  Eor  to 
enumerate  or  evaluate  them  all,  will  be  much  above  our  capacity. 

1.  All  men  whatsoever  may  hereby  so  look  into  all  professions,  as  not  to  be 
too  grossely  cozened  and  abused  in  them. 

2.  The  mysteries  of  trades  being  so  laid  open,  as  that  the  professors  of  them 
can  not  make  so  unlawful  and  exorbitant  advantages  as  lierotofore,  such  as  are 
cunning  and  ambitious  will  never  rest  untill  they  have  found  new  ones  in  their 
stead;  so  that  the  Rcspublica  Artium,  will  be  so  mnch  the  more  advanced. 

3.  Schollers  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more  and  better  matter 
to  exercise  their  wits  upon,  whereas  now  they  pusle  and  tire  themselvei^  about 
meer  words  and  chymericall  notions. 

4.  They  will  reason  with  more  alacrity,  when  they  shall  not  onely  yet  honofr 
by  shewing  their  abilities,  but  profit  likewise  by  the  invention  of  Fmctiftfous 
Arts. 

5.  Sophistry  shall  not  be  in  such  esteem  as  heretofore,  when  even  senoe  ahall 
be  able  to  unmask  its  vanity,  and  distinguish  it  fh)m  truth. 

6.  Men  seeing  what  arts  are  already  invented,  shall  not  need  to  pude  them- 
selves to  reinvent  the  same  again. 

1.  All  men  in  gencrall  that  have  wherewithall  will  be  venturing  at  our  'Yelliia 
Aureum,*  by  making  of  experiments:  and  whether  thereby  they  thrive  or  no 
(the  directions  in  the  preface  being  followed)  they  shall  nevertheless  more  and 
more  discover  nature. 

8.  Nay,  all  nations  sensible  of  this  *Auri  Sacra  fames,*  will  engage  in  this 
hopofull  businesse ;  and  then  certainly  many  hands  will  make  light  work  in  the 
said  businesse  of  discovering  nature. 

9.  All  ingenious  men  and  lovers  of  reall  knowledge,  have  a  long  time 
oegged  this  work,  wherefore  it  can  be  no  small  honor  to  him  that  shall  ntia&e 
them. 

10.  A  vast  increase  of  honorable,  profitable,  and  pleasant  inventions  moil 
needs  spring  flxMn  this  work,  when  one  man  (as  the  compiler  thereof)  may  *nno 
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imctioaUe  in  fhia  Nation,  or  indaded  in  or  Babordinate  to  toe  termer,  as  shear- 
ing of  Sbeepe,  Ttiraahing  of  Oome^  Ac,  or  not  rulgarly  taken  for  the  parts  of 
HoabandTy,  (though  indeed  thej  are  so)  as  the  Digging  of  Coal-Pits,  and  pro- 
duction of  all  Minerals,  Qoarries  of  Stone,  or  useftil  earths,  Ac.    Ab  these  are 
flnoooraged  and  enabled,  so  is  a  Nation  more  or  lease  prosperous,  or  outwardly 
happj;  both  theee  in  their  distinct  natures  or  uses  are  most  exeellont;  and  are 
aho  (at  least  ought  to  be)  iuaoparable  companions:  of  wliich  if  either  precede 
it  is  Ingenuity ;  for  that  Industry  as  it  is  distinct  fVom  Ingenuity,  can  do  noth- 
ing till  the  other  have  contrired  what  and  how.    Men  take  him  for  a  fool  or  a 
mad  man,  that  having  store  of  wealth  in  his  trunck,  doth  yet  complain  of  want 
What  though  the  key  be  rusty  for  want  of  use?  'tis  easier  to  get  that  Scoured, 
to  obtaine  such  another  treasure.    And  surely  I  may  upon  most  sure 
any,  that  our  Native  Countrey,  hath  in  its  bowels  an  (even  almost)  in- 
flalta,  and  inexhaustible  treasure;  much  of  which  hath  long  laine  hid,  and  is 
but  TM&w  begun  to  be  discovered.    It  may  seem  a  large  boast  or  nicer  llyperbole 
to  my,  We  ei\joy  it  not,  know  not,  use  not,  the  one-tenth  part  of  tliat  plenty  or 
mahh  and  happinease,  that  our  earth  can,  and  (Ingenuity  and  Industry  well 
'  mecmraged)  wUl  (by  God's  blessing)  yield. 

How  whereas  there  hath  been  earnestly  desired  (in  the  mean  time,  till  the 
nUiqae  Magistrate  shall  be  at  leasure,  to  give  a  more  strong  and  ample  en- 
csiragnnent  and  assistance  to  a  deeigne  so  exceedingly  for  the  Honour  and  ad- 
imotment  of  the  whole  nation)  the  erection  of  a  private  Colledgo  or  Society  of 
food  Husbandry ;  wherein  some  may  teacli,  some  Icame,  and  all  practise  the 
vkols  ind  every  part  of  this  so  Iionourable  an  art,  so  deep  a  mystery,  and  that 
Mlooely  in  the  more  customaxy  and  oonmion  way,  but  according  to  the  most 
OBdlnt  rules,  that  Ingenuity  and  Experience  gained  by  rational  triuls  and  real 
•iperiments  have  or  can  attaine  to;  that  so  the  honour,  wealth,  and  happines 
tf  tUi  State  may  be  multiplied,  even  before  itself  is  aware,  and  the  duller  mem- 
kos  thereof  wome  by  emulation  or  example  to  such  practises  for  their  own 
pRTile  and  publique  good,  as  no  persueasion  nor  foroe  could  ever  have  elTectu- 
il^  Isd  them  to.  And  in  respect  that  there  are  ahrcady  divers  propositions 
t  asdi^  and  some  engagements  also  in  order  thereto ;  so  as  the  worke  hath  begun 
toBore^  and  is  dayly  advanced,  and  endeavored  to  be  advanced  by  some  such 
AithM  branches;  as  first  and  chiefly  seek  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  stock, 
Wtbare  not  sufficient  power  in  their  owne  hands  to  go  through  with,  and  bring 
to  peifection  this  great  and  good  work ;  It  is  therefore  propounded.  First,  to 
IkoH^  whose  great  wealth  is  joined  with  as  great  vertue  and  lovo  to  their  Coun- 
trey;  And  will  as  well  as  Power  to  advance  the  Publique  good,  without  seek- 
mif  their  own  private  benefit 

33iat  whereas  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  colledge  or  society  can  not  be  erected 
vitbovt  the  building  or  buying  (at  least  a  long  lease  at  an  easie  rent,  if  not  the 
Uieritance)  of  some  large  and  convenient  house,  with  some  good  quantity  of 
kod  aiiyoyniug,  and  belonging  to  it,  (though  that  is  not  all  the  land  which  must 
be  had  for  this  purpose ;)  and  it  is  as  manifest  that  such  a  purchase  can  not  be 
■ide  without  good  sums  of  money. 

It  is  therefore  desired,  that  all  such  well-wishers  to  their  countrey's  wealth 

nd  pnwperity ;  be  pleased  to  contribute  such  sums  to  this  good  and  laudable 

raite^  as  in  their  own  wisdomes  and  bounties  appear  necessary,  and  deliver  the 

jsma  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  whose  abundant  scale  for  the  pub- 

Ji|ae  good,  renders  hun  moat  worthy  to  be  tntrosted  therewith,  till  there  shall 
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be  a  oompeteDi  stock  obtained  for  the  settiug  forward  of  this  great  i^id  good 
worko  before  mentioned:  and  to  subscribe  their  names  and  sums;  that  ao  the 
whole  Society  (when  erected)  and  the  whole  nation  (when  in  due  time  thejr  shall 
have  tasted  the  sweet  eflfecta  fhom  hence  proceeding,)  may  know  to  whome  to 
render  all  due  thanks  through  all  ages,  as  to  the  bountiful  promoters  ci,  bj  con- 
tributing to  a  designe  so  much  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  present  and  pros- 
perity of  all  ages  to  come :  a  plentifull  reward  to  every  noble  spirit. 

It  is  therefore  also  propounded,  secondly: 

To  those  whose  good  wills  possibly  are  great,  but  their  powers  lesser  xbiOD.  the 
former;  and  are  tlierefore  necessarily  withheld  from  such  free  and  Toluntaiy 
contributing. 

That  whereas  the  knowledge  and  good  hifluence  of  the  actings  of  this  sodetj 
and  its  members,  can  not  without  a  good  large,. and  considerable  stodc  encrease 
in  its  number  and  powef,  nor  cast  itselfe  into  all  the  formes  of  practise  in  the 
several  parts  of  tliis  art  before  mentioned,  or  that  may  be  mentioned:  and  for  want 
of  whidi,  the  maine  end  of  the  erection  of  this  Colledge  or  Society  would  not 
be  obtained,  viz.,  the  infusing  into  the  more  sturdy  Husbandmen  of  the  natioii 
in  generall  (now  too  much  wedded  to  their  more  customary  and  lesser  pxofltable 
working)  the  more  perfect  principles  of  their  own  art,  and  such  additional  uses 
and  instruments,  as  shall  make  their  practises  more  national,  easie,  and  really 
effectual,  and  beneficial,  as  to  themselves:  so  to  the  advancement  and  encrease 
of  publique  plenty  and  wellfare.  It  is  therefore  offered,  that  whosoever  shall 
disburse  and  engage  any  sum,  for  the  encrease  of  that  stock,  and  consequently 
the  imployment  of  the  Society:  Shall  by  an  unerring,  unaltering  rule,  receive 
yearly ;  while  his  money  rcmaines  in  the  hands  of  the  Said  Colledge,  for  eveiy 
100.  pound,  20.  pound,  and  so  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum  proportionably.  And 
if  any  particular  person  shall  desire  to  have  his  sum  disbursed,  to  be  imployed 
in  any  one  particular  single  part  of  this  copious  art  here  before  mentioned;  he 
shall  have  his  desire  fulfiU'd :  provided  that  his  stock  be  sufficient  to  drive  on 
that  way ;  nnd  that  he  be  contented  to  forbeare  his  revenue  till  Nature  hath 
produced  the  retume.  And  whosoever  shall  thus  engage,  shall  at  any  time 
(upon  six  moneths  warning  given)  call  in  and  again  receive  liis  sum  fonneiiy 
disbursed.  And  all  those  that  shall  thus  engage,  are  desired  to  enter  their 
names  and  Sums,  by  subscribing  and  delivering  the  money  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartlib.  And  for  security  they  shall  have ;  As  to  law,  the  Propomiden 
bond ;  as  to  Love,  the  word  of  him  that  desires  to  prove  himselfo  a  just  and 
honest  Man,  to  God  and  man,  (to  his  utmost  power)  and  to  all  engagers  a  fiuth- 
ful  Steward. 

PROPOSITIONS,  for  the  erecting  a  Colledge  of  Husbandly:  and  in  order 
thereto  for  the  taking  in  of  Pupills  or  apprentices :  and  also  Friends  or  Fellowet 
of  the  Same  Colledge  or  Society. 

I  PROPOUND,  that  there  may  be  a  Colledge  or  School  of  all  the  sorts  and 
parts  of  good-Husbandry  erected ;  that  so  the  knowledge  and  practise  may  be- 
come more  Universal,  and  men  may  have  more  sweet  invitations  and  stronger 
allurements,  to  seek  the  knowledge  of* this  deep  and  excellent  mystery;  and 
practise  it  to  the  advancement  of  a  more  general  and  Publique  good ;  Not  as 
now  in  a  sordid  clownish  way  for  meer  selfe  profit;  nor  as  now  aocording  to 
unsound  and  rather  customary  than  rational  rules  and  grounds ;  Nor  as  now  in 
a  dishonorable  drudging  way ;  which  indeed  is  the  grand  cause  tliat  hinders  or 
takes  off  the  most  ingenious  spirits  (which  yet  are  most  fit  to  be  engaged.)    flor 
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Intuxta^'  see  and  comprehend  all  the  labor  and  wit  of  oar  ancestors,  and  be  therebj 
able  to  supply  the  defects  of  one  trade  with  the  perfections  of  another. 

11.  We  see  that  all  countries  where  manufactures  and  trades  flourish,  as 
Holland,  Ac,  become  potent  and  rich.  For  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  When 
the  rerenues  of  the  state  shall  be  encreased  by  new  and  more  customes,  all 
beggers  feeding  upon  the  labours  of  other  men,  and  even  thieyes  and  robbers 
(made  for  want  of  better  employment)  shall  be  set  on  work,  barren  grounds 
made  firuitful,  wet  dry,  and  dry  wet,  when  even  hogs  and  more  indocile  beasts 
shall  be  taught  to  labour.  When  all  vile  materials  shall  be  turned  to  noble  uses, 
when  one  man  or  borse  shall  do  as  much  as  three,  and  every  thing  improyed  to 
strange  advantages. 

12.  There  would  not  then  be  so  many  fusUan  and  unworthy  preachers  in 
diTinity;  so  many  Fetti-foggers  in  the  law;  so  many  quack -salvers  in  physick; 
so  many  gramma ticasters  in  country  schooles,  and* so  many  lazy  serving-men  in 
gentlemen's  houses,  when  every  man  might  learn  to  live  otherwise  in  plenty 
and  honour.  For  all  men  desirous  to  take  paines,  might  by  this  book  survey  all 
the  wayes  of  subsistance,  and  choose  out  of  them  ail,  one  that  best  suits  with 
his  genius  and  abilities. 

13.  Schollers  now  disesteemed  for  their  poverty,  (what  ever  other  thing  com- 
mands  them)  and  unable  even  for  want  of  Uvely-hood,  to  perfect  anything  even 
in  their  own  way,  would  quickly  help  themselves  by  opening  treasures,  with 
the  key  of  lucriferous  inventions. 

14.  Boyes  instead  of  reading  hard  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible  (where  they 
either  trample  on,  or  play  with  mysteries)  or  parrat-like  repeating  heterocUtous 
nounes  and  verbs,  might  read,  and  hear  the  History  of  Faculties  expounded,  so 
that  before  they  be  bound  apprentices  to  any  trade,  they  may  foreknow  the 
good  and  bad  of  it,  what  will  and  strength  tbey  have  to  it,  and  not  spend  seven 
years  in  repenting,  and  in  swimming  against  the  stream  of  their  inclinations. 

All  ^prentices  by  this  book  might  learn  the  theory  of  their  trades  before 
tbey  are  bound  to  a  master,  and  consequently  may  be  exempted  from  the 
'  Ts^um '  of  a  seven  years  bondage,  and  having  spent  but  about  three  years 
with  a  master,  may  spend  the  other  foure  in  travelling  to  learn  breeding,  and 
the  perfoction  of  their  trades.  As  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  boyes,  to  spend 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  study  of  things,  and  of  this  book  of  faculties,  then  in 
ft  rabble  of  words,  so  it  would  be  more  easie  and  pleasant  to  them  as  more 
suitable  to  the  natural  propensions  we -observe  in  them.  For  we  see  children 
do  delight  in  drums,  pipes,  fiddels,  guns  made  of  elder  sticks,  and  bellowes'  noses, 
piped  keys,  Ac.,  for  painting  flags  and  ensignes  with  elder- berries  and  com  poppy, 
making  ships  with  paper,  and  setting  even  nut-shells  a  swimming,  handling  the 
todies  of  workemen  as  soone  as  they  tune  their  backs,  and  trying  to  work  them- 
selves^  fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  setting  sprenges,  and  traps  for  birds,  and  other 
ffnimnla^  making  pictures  in  their  writing  bookcs,  making  tops,  gigs,  and  whirli- 
gigs, guilting  balls,  practicing  divers  jugling  tricks  upon  the  cards,  &c.,  with  a 
million  more  besides.  And  for  the  females,  they  will  be  making  pies  with  clay, 
making  their  babies  clothes,  and  dressing  them  therewith,  they  will  spit  leaves 
on  sticks,  as  if  they  were  roasting  meate,  they  will  imitate  all  the  talke  and 
actions  which  they  observe  in  their  mother,  and  her  gossips,  and  punctually  act 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  (I  know  not  whether  to  call  it)  of  a  woman's  lying-in. 
By  all  which  it  is  most  evident,  that  children  do  most  naturally  deli^'ht  in  things, 
and  are  most  capable  of  learning  them,  having  quick  scnces  to  receive  them, 
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«nd  nnpreoccupied  memorieB  to  retaine  them.  An  for  other  things  wherenntx) 
they  are  nowadayee  fit,  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  want  of  judgement^  which 
ia  but  weake  in  them,  and  alao  for  want  of  will,  which  is  suiBciently  aeene  both 
by  what  we  have  said  before,  by  the  difiBcultie  of  keeping  them  at  8chool8|  and 
the  punishment  they  will  endure  rather  than  be  altogether  debarred  firom  this 
pleasure  which  they  take  in  things. 

This  work  will  be  a  help  to  eloquence,  when  men  by  their  great  acquaintance 
with  things,  might  find  out  similitudes,  meti^hors,  allusions,  and  other  graces 
of  discourse  in  abundance. 

To  arithmeticians  and  geometricians,  supplying  them  with  matter  wfaereapoii 
to  exercise  Uiose  most  excellent  sciences,  which  some  having  with  muA  painas 
once  learned,  do  for  want  hereof  forget  againe,  or  unprofitably  apply  aboat  re- 
solving needlesse  questions  and  making  of  new  difficulties.  The  number  of  mix 
mathematical  arts  would  beieby  be  increased. 

For  we  see  that  opticks  are  made  up  of  pure  mathematidcs,  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  and  some  physicall  principles  concerning  the  nature  of  light  and  Tiaioii, 
with  some  experiments  of  convexe  and  concave  glasses.  Astronomy  is  con- 
stituted againe  of  them,  and  some  celeetiall  phenomena.  Enquire  againe  of 
them,  and  some  propositions,  'de  Cochlei  et  Yecte.'  And  so  certainly  as  the 
number  of  axioms  concerning  severall  subjects  doth  increase  by  this  work.  So 
the  number  of  (their  applications  to  pure  mathematicks,  id  est,)  new  mathe- 
maticall  arts,  will  increase  also.  Divines  having  so  large  a  booke  of  Gk>d*s  works 
added  to  that  of  his  word,  may  the  more  clearly  trom  them  both,  deduce  the 
wisedome,  power,  and  goodnesse  of  the  Almighty.  Physicians  observing  the 
use  of  all  drugs  and  operations  in  the  production  of  artificials,  may  with  saooesse 
transferre  them  to  bettor  uses  in  their  art  And  lawyers  when  they  plead  con- 
cerning trades  and  manufeictures,  would  better  know  what  to  say  on  such 
occasions. 

A  young  beginner  may  know  by  this  book  how  mudi  stock  is  needfhll  to  set 
him  up  in  trade.  Gentlemen  falling  sometimes  accidentally  into  tradesmen  and 
handi-crafis  company,  would  know  how  to  make  use  of  such  occuirenoes  to 
advantage. 

Lastly, — This  History  with  the  comments  thereupon,  and  the  Indices,  Preftoe 
and  Supplemements  thereunto  belonging,  would  make  us  able  (if  it  be  at  all 
possible)  to  demonstrate  Axioms  in  Philosophy,  the  value  and  dignity  whereof 
can  not  be  valued  or  computed. 

The  next  book  which  we  recommend  is  the  History  of  Nature  fi^  for  indeed 
the  History  of  Trades  is  also  a  History  of  Nature,  but  of  nature  vexed  and  dis- 
turbed. What  we  meane  by  this  history  may  be  known  by  the  Lord  Yeralam*^ 
most  excellent  specimen  thereof^  and  as  for  the  particulars  that  it  should  treat 
on,  we  referre  to  his  exact  and  judicious  catalogue  of  them,  at  the  end  of  his  * 
*'  Advancement  of  Learning." 
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A  FBOPOSinON  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EXPEBIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHT— 1661. 


BY  ABRAHAM  COWLBY. 


•  THE  COLLEGE. 

That  the  Philosophical  College  be  situated  within  one,  two,  or  (at  farthest)  three 
miles  of  London,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  find  that  convenience,  upon  the  side 
of  tHe  river,  or  very  near  it. 

That  the  revenue  of  this  College  amount  to  four  thousand  a  year. 

That  the  company  received  into  it  be  as  follows : — 

X.  Twenty  philosophers  or  professors.  2.  Sixteen  young  scholars,  servants 
to  the  professors.  3.  A  chaplain.  4.  A  bailee  for  the  revenue.  6.  A  manciple 
or  purveyor  for  the  provisions  of  the  house.  6.  Two  gardeners.  Y.  A  master 
ooolc  8.  An  under  cook.  9.  A  butler.  10.  An  under  butler.  11.  A  sur- 
geon. 12.  Two  lungs,  or  chemical  servants.  13.  A  library-keeper,  who  is 
likewise  to  be  apothecary,  druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  &c. 

14.  An  officer  to  feed  and  take  care  of  all  beasts,  fowl,  &c.,  kept  by  the  College. 
16.  A  groom  of  the  stable.  16.  A  messenger  to  send  up  and  down  for  all  uses 
of  the  College.  17.  Four  old  women  to  tend  the  chambers,  keep  the  house 
dean,  and  such  like  services. 

That  the  annual  allowance  for  this  company  be  as  follows : — 
1.  To  eveiy  professor,  and  to  the  chaplain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
2.  To  the  sixteen  scholars,  twenty  pounds  a  piece,  ten  pounds  for  their  diet,  and 
ten  pounds  for  their  entertainment  3.  To  the  bailee,  thirty  pounds,  besides 
allowance  for  his  journeys.  4.  To  the  purveyor  or  manciple,  thirty  pounds.  5. 
To  each  of  the  gardeners,  twenty  pounds.  6.  To  the  master  cook,  twenty 
pounds.  7.  To  the  under  cook,  four  pounds.  8.  To  the  butler,  ten  pounds.  9. 
To  the  under  butler,  four  pounds.  10.  To  the  surgeon,  thirty  pounds.  11. 
To  the  library-keeper,  thirty  pounds.  12.  To  each  of  the  lungs,  twelve  pounds. 
13.  To  the  keeper  of  the  beasts,  six  pounds.     14.  To  the  groom,  five  pounds. 

15.  To  the  messenger,  twelve  pounds.  16.  To  the  four  necessary  women,  ten 
pounds.  For  the  manciple's  table,  at  which  all  the  servants  of  the  house  are 
to  eat^  except  the  scholars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  For  three  horses 
fi>r  the  service  of  the  College,  thirty  pounds. 

All  which  amounts  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
So  that  there  remains  for  keeping  of  the  house  and  ghrdens,  and  operatories, 
and  instruments  and  animals,  and  experiments  of  all  sorts,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  Which  were  a  very  inconsiderable 
Bom  for  the  great  uses  to  which  it  is  designed,  but  that  I  conceive  the 
industry  of  the  College  will  in  a  short  time  so  enrich  itself  as  to  get  a  far  bettor 
■took  for  the  advance  and  enlargement  of  the  work  when  it  is  once  Ix'gun ; 
neither  is  the  continuance  of  particular  men'a  liberality  to  be  despaired  ot, 
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when  it  shall  bo  encouraged  by  the  sight  of  that  public  benefit  which  will 
accrue  to  all  mankind,  and  chiefly  to  our  nation,  by  this  foundation.  Something 
likewise  will  arise  from  leases  and  other  casualties ;  that  nothing  of  which  may 
be  diverted  to  the  private  gain  of  the  professors,  or  any  other  use  besides  that 
of  the  search  of  nature,  and  by  it  the  general  good  of  the  world,  and  that  care 
may  be  taken  for  the  certain  performance  of  all  things  ordained  by  the  insti- 
tution, as  likewise  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  company,  it  is 
proposed, 

That  some  person  of  eminent  quality,  a  lover  of  solid  learning,  and  no  stran- 
ger in  it,  be  chosen  Chancellor  or  President  of  the  College,  and  that  eight  gov- 
emers  more,  men  qualified  in  the  like  manner,  be  joined  with  him,  tWo  of  which 
shall  yearly  be  appointed  Visitors  of  the  College,  and  receive  an  exact  acooont 
of  all  expeusos  even  to  the  smallest,  and  of  the  true  estate  of  their  pub&c 
treasure,  under  the  hands  and  oaths  of  the  professors  resident. 

That  the  choice  of  the  professors  in  any  vacancy  belong  to  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Governors,  but  that  the  professors  (who  are  likeliest  to  know  what  men  of 
the  nation  are  most  proper  for  the  duties  of  their  society)  direct  their  choice  by 
recommending  two  or  three  persons  to  them  at  every  election.  And  that  if  any 
learned  person  within  his  majesty's  dominions  discover  or  eminently  improve 
any  useful  kind  of  knowledge,  ho  may  upon  that  ground  for  his  reward  and  the 
encouragement  of  others,  be  preferred,  if  he  pretend  to  the  place,  before  any- 
body else. 

That  the  Governors  have  power  to  turn  out  any  professor  who  shall  bo  proved 
to  be  either  scandalous  or  unprofitable  to  the  Society. 

That  the  College  be  built  after  this,  or  some  such  manner :  That  it  consist  of 
three  fair  quadrangular  courts,  and  three  large  grounds,'  inclosed  with  good 
walls  behind  tliem.  That  the  first  court  be  built  with  a  fair  cloister,  and  the 
professors'  lodgings  or  rather  little  houses,  four  on  each  side,  at  some  distance 
fh>m  one  another,  and  with  httlo  gardens  behind  them,  just  after  the  manner  of 
the  Charlreux  beyond  sea.  That  the  inside  of  the  cloister  be  lined  with  a 
gravel  Walk,  and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  trees,  and  that  in  the  middle  there  be 
a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  fountain. 

That  the  second  quadrangle,  just  behind  the  first,  be  so  contrived  as  to  contain 
these  parts :  1.  A  chapeL  2.  A  hall  with  two  long  tables  on  each  side  for  the 
scholars  and  officers  of  the  house  to  eat  at,  and  with  a  pulpit  and  forms  at  the 
end  for  the  public  lectures.  3.  A  large  and  pleasant  dining-room  within  the 
hall  for  the  professors  to  cat  in,  and  to  hold  their  assemblies  and  conferencee. 
4.  A  public  school-house.  6.  A  library.  6.  A  gallery  to  walk  m,  adorned 
with  the  pictures  or  statues  of  all  the  inventors  of  any  thing  useful  to  human 
life,  as  printing,  guns,  America,  &c.,  and  of  late  in  anatomy  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  milky  veins,  and  such  Hke  discoveries  in  any  art,  with  short  eu- 
logies imder  the  portraitures ;  as  likewise  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  creatures^ 
and  the  stufied  skins  of  as  many  strange  animals  as  can  be  gotten.  7.  An 
anatomy  chamber  adorned  with  skeletons  and  anatomical  pictures,  and  prepared 
with  all  conveniences  for  dissection.  8.  A  chamber  for  all  manner  of  drugs 
and  apothecaries'  materials.  9.  A  mathematical  chamber  furnished  with  all 
sorts  of  mathematical  instruments,  being  an  appendix  to  the  library.  10. 
Lodgings  for  the  chaplain,  surgeon,  library-keeper  and  purveyor,  near  the 
chapel,  anatomy  chamber,  library,  and  haU. 
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That  the  third  court  be  on  one  side  of  these,  very  large,  but  meanly  buUt, 
being  designed  only  for  use  and  not  for  beauty  too,  as  the  others.  That  it  con- 
tein  the  kitchen,  butteries,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  dairy,  lardry,  stables,  &c, 
and  especially  great  laboratories  for  chemical  operations,  and  lodgings  fur  the 
under  servants. 

That  behind  the  second  court  be  placed  the  garden,  containing  all  sorts  of 
I^ftnts  that  our  soil  will  bear,  and  at  the  end  a  httle  house  of  pleasure,  a  lodge 
for  the  gardener,  and  a  grove  of  trees  cut  into  walks. 

That  the  second  inclosed  ground  be  a  garden,  destined  only  to  the  trial  of  all 
manner  of  experiments  concerning  plants,  as  their  melioration,  acceleration, 
retardation,  conservation,  composition,  transmutation,  coloration,  or  whatsoever 
else  can  be  produced  by  art,  either  for  use  or  curiosity,  with  a  lodge  in  it  fur  the 
giardener. 

That  the  third  ground  be  employed  in  convenient  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of 
creatures  which  the  professors  shall  judge  necessary  for  their  more  exact  search 
into  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  improvement  of  their  uses  to  us. 

That  there  be  likewise  built  in  some  place  of  the  College  where  it  may  senre 
most  for  ornament  of  the  whole,  a  very  high  tower  for  observation  of  celestial 
bodies,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  dials,  and  such  like  curiosities ;  and  that  there 
be  very  deep  vaults,  made  under  ground,  for  experiments  most  projMjr  to  such 
pliisefl,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  very  many. 

Much  might  be  added,  but  truly  I  am  afVaid  this  is  too  much  already  for  the 
diarity  or  generosity  of  this  age  to  extend  to ;  and  we  do  not  d(.*.«-ign  thw  ufler 
the  model  of  Solomon's  house  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  (which  is  a  proj<.ct  for  exper- 
iments that  can  never  be  experimented,)  but  propose  it  within  such  bounds  of 
aa  have  often  been  exceeded  by  the  buildings  of  private  citizens. 


PROFESSORS,    SCHOLARS,    CHAPLAIX,   AND  OTHER  OFFICEFLS. 

That  of  the  twenty  professors,  four  be  always  travelling  lyyond  sqor,  and 
sixteen  always  resident,  unless  by  permission  \x\wa  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
every  one  so  absent,  leaving  a  deputy  behind  him  to  supply  his  dutief<. 

That  the  four  professors  itinerate  be  assigned  to  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
— Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — there  to  reside  three  yearn  at  lea.«t,  find 
to  give  a  constant  account  of  all  things  that  belong  to  the  learning,  and  e^'pe- 
dally,  natural  experimental  philosophy  of  those  part's. 

That  the  expense  of  all  dispatches,  and  all  books,  simph.s,  animals.  y.Umm, 
metals,  minerals,  ic,  and  all  curiosities  whatsoever,  natural  or  artiiir-iiil,  -<  nf  by 
them  to  the  college,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  tlie  trea«urv'.  and  an  additiorial 
aUowanoe  (above  the  120/.)  made  to  them  as  soon  as  the  college  rov<nuo  shall 
be  improved. 

That  at  their  going  abroad  they  shall  take  a  solemn  r^th  nev^r  to  writ<-  any- 
thing  to  the  College,  but  what,  after  very  diligf-nt  examination,  \h*y  t-.hali  fhUy 
believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confess  and  recant  it  aa  soon  as  thc-y  find  t"fj';ni-*;iv^ 
in  an  error. 

That  the  sixteen  professors  resident  shall  V^e  VK>und  to  Htudy  arid  u-uf-h  ail 
sorts  of  natural,  experimental  philosophy,  to  consist  of  the  rnaih* r/j;iti'",  w- 
chanics,  medicine,  anatomy,  chemistry,  the  history  of  anima)-,  plarit-.  njiu'.rjJii, 
elements,  Ac.,  agriculture,  architecture,  art  military,  navigation,  j^ard'  r.in/  ;  »!»« 
BiTiteries  of  all  trades,  and  improvement  of  them ;  the  facture  of  all  m<;rcUo- 
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dises,  all  natural  magic,  or  diTination ;  and  briefly,  all  things  contained  in  the 
catalogue  of  natural  histories  annexed  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Organon, 

That  once  a  daj  from  Easter  till  Miehaelmaf^  and  twice  a  week  from  Midiael- 
maa  to  Easter,  in  the  hours  in  the  afU'moon  nvost  conyenient  for  auditors  from 
London  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  a  lecture  read  in  the 
hall,  upon  such  parts  of  natural  experimental  philosophy  as  the  prc>fessor8  shall 
agree  on  among  thenoselves,  and  as  each  of  them  shall  be  able  to  perform  use- 
fully and  honorably. 

That  two  of  the  professors  by  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  turns  sliall  teadi  the 
public  schools  according  to  the  rules  I»creafter  prescribed. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  equal  in  all  respects  (except  precedency,  choice 
of  lodging,  and  such  Uko  privileges,  which  sliall  belong  to  seniority  in  the  Col- 
lege,) and  that  all  shall  bo  masters  and  treasurers  by  annual  turns,  which  two 
officers  for  the  time  being,  shall  take  place  of  all  the  rest,  and  sliall  be  Arhiiri 
duai'uia  Mensamm, 

That  the  master  sliall  command  all  tlie  officers  of  the  College,  appoint  aasenk- 
blies  or  conferences  upon  occasion,  and  preside  in  them  with  a  double  voioe^ 
*     and  in  his  absence  tlio  treasurer,  whose  business  is  to  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  by  tlte  master's  order  in  writing,  (if  it  be  an  extraordiuar}',)  after  con- 
sent of  the  other  professors. 

That  all  the  professors  sliall  sup  together  in  the  parlor  within  the  hall  evtiy 
night,  and  shall  dine  there  twice  a 'week  (to  wit  Sundays  and  Thursdays^)  at 
two  round  tables  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  which  shall  be  for  the  most 
part  of  such  matters  as  may  improve  their  studies  and  professionf^  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  into  loose  or  unprofitable  talk,  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  two 
Arhiiri  Mensinnmj  who  may  likewise  command  any  of  the  aervaut-scholars  to 
read  them  what  they  shall  tliink  ilt,  whilst  they  are  at  table ;  that  it  sliall 
belong  likewise  to  the  said  Arbitri  Mtnsarum  only,  to  invite  strangers,  which 
they  shall  rarely  do,  unless  they  be  men  of  learning  or  g^at  parts,  and  shall 
not  invite  above  two  at  a  time  to  one  table,  nothing  being  more  vain  and  nn- 
fhiitful  than  numerous  meetings  of  acquaintance. 
^^■That  the  professors  resident  shall  allow  the  College  tiyenty  pounds  a  year  for 

their  diet,  whether  they  continue  there  all  the  time  or  not. 
»        That  they  shall  have  once  a  week  an  assembly  or  conference  concerning  the 
(y  affiiirs  of  the  College,  and  the  progress  of  their  expenmontal  philosophy. 

That  if  any  one  find  out  any  tiling  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  consequence, 
V     he  shall  communicate  it  to  the  assembly  to  be  examined,  experimented,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected. 

That  if  ony  one  be  author  of  an  invention  that  may  bring  in  profit,  the  third 

^  part  of  it  shall  belong  to  the  inventor,  and  the  two  other  to  the  Society ;  and 

beside?,  if  the  thing  be  very  considerable,  his  statue  or  picture,  with  an  eulogy 

under  it,  shall  be  placed  in  the  gallery,  and  made  a  denizen  of  that  corporatWD 

of  famous  men. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  always  assigned  to  some  particular  inquisitioD 
(l)e?idcs  the  ordinary  course  of  their, studies,)  of  which  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count to  tlie  assembly,  so  that  by  this  means  there  may  be  every  day  some 
'     operation  or  other  made  in  all  the  artii,  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics,  and 
the  like,  and  that  the  College  shall  furnish  for  the  charge  of  the  operation. 

That  there  shall  be  kept  a  register  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  to  be 
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boi  by  the  professors,  of  all  the  ezperimeDts  that  succeed,  signed  by  the  per- 
sona who  made  the  trial. 

That  the  popular  and  received  errors  in  experimental  philosophy  C\Nitli  which, 
like  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden,  it  is  now  almost  all  overgrown,)  shall  be 
evinced  by  trial,  and  taken  notice  of  in  the  public  lecturen,  that  tliey  may  no 
kmger  abuse  the  credulous,  and  beget  new  ones  by  consequence  or  similitude. 

That  every  third  year  (after  the  full  settlement  of  the  foundation,)  the  College 
shall  give  an  account  in  print,  in  proper  and  ancient  Latin,  of  the  fruits  of  their 
triennial  industry. 

Hiat  ever}-  professor  resident  shall  have  his  scholar  to  wait  upon  him  in  his 
chamber,  and  at  table,  whom  ho  shall  be  obliged  to  breeil  up  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  render  an  account  of  his  progress  to  the  assembly,  from  whose 
election  he  received  him,  and  therefore  is  responsible  to  it,  both  for  the  care  of 
his  education,  and  the  just  and  civil  usage  of  him. 

Tliat  the  scholar  shall  understand  Latin  very  well,  and  be  moderately  initiated 
in  the  Greek,  before  he  be  capable  of  being  chosen  into  the  service,  and  tliat  lie 
shall  not  remain  in  it  above  seven  years. 

That  his  lodging  shall  be  with  tlie  professor  whom  he  serves. 

That  no  professor  shall  be  a  married  man,  or  a  divine,  or  lawyer  in  practice, 
only  physic  he  may  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  because  the  study  of  that  art  is  a 
great  part  of  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  the  duty  of  that  is  so  great  that  it  will 
not  suffer  him  to  lose  much  time  in  mercenary  practice. 

That  the  professors  shall  in  the  College  wear  the  habit  of  ordinary  masters 
of  art  in  the  universities,  or  of  doctors,  if  any  of  them  be  so. 

That  they  shall  all  keep  an  inviolable  and  exemplary  friendship  with  one  an- 
other, and  that  the  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary  mulct  u{)on  any 
one  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  entered  so  far  into  a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil 
language  to  his  brother  profof>8or;  and  that  the  perseverence  in  any  enmity 
ehall  be  punished  by  the  Governors  with  expulsion. 

That  the  chaplain  shall  eat  at  the  master's  table,  (paying  his  twenty  pounds 
ft  year  as  the  others  do,)  and  that  he  shall  read  prayers  once  a  day  at  least,  a 
little  before  supper-time;  that  ho  shall  preach  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  catechise  in  the  afternoon  the  scholars  and  the  school-boy ;  that 
he  shall  every  month  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament;  that  ho  shall  not  trouble 
himself  and  his  auditors  with  the  controversies  of  divinity,  but  only  teach  God 
in  his  just  commandments,  and  in  his  wonderful  works. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

That  the  school  may  be  built  so  as  to  contain  about  two  hundred  boys. 

That  it  be  divided  into  four  classes,  not  as  others  are  ordinarily  into  six  or 
seven,  because  we  suppose  that  tho  children  sent  hither  to  l)e  initiated  in  things 
as  well  as  words,  ought  to  have  past  the  two  or  three  first,  and  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  about  thirteen  years,  being  already  well  advanced  in  tho  Latin 
grammar  and  some  authors. 

That  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any  thing  for  their  teaching;  and 
that  if  any  professor  shall  be  convicted  to  have  taken  any  money  in  consid- 
eration of  his  pains  at  the  school,  he  shall  be  expelled  with  ignominy  by  the 
Governors;  but  if  any  persons  of  great  estate  and  quality,  finding  their  sons 
modi  better  proficients  in  learning  here  than  boys  of  tho  same  ago  commonly 
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are  at  other  schools,  shall  not  think  fit  to  receive  an  obligation  of  so  near  ooQf 
cernmont  without  returning  some  marks  of  acknowledgment,  they  may,  if  thej 

I  please,  (for  notliing  is  to  be  demanded,)  bestow  some  little  rarity  or  curioeity 
upon  the  Society  in  recompense  of  their  trouble. 

And  because  it  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children  make  of  their 
time  at  most  schools,  employing  or  rather  casting  away  six  or  seven  years  in 
the  learning  of  words  only,  and  that  too  very  imperfectly : 

^  That  a  method  bo  here  established  for  the  infusing  knowledge  and  language 
at  thcjiaoieJiiiifiJnto  them ;  and  that  this  may  bo  their  apprenticesbip  in  natani 
philosophy.  This  we  conceive  may  be  done,  by  breeding  them  in  authors  or 
pieces  of  authors,  who  treat  of  some  parts  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  under- 
stood with  as  much  ease  and  pleasure  as  those  which  are  commonly  taught; 
such  are  in  Latin,  VarrOf  CqJU>^  Colwnella,  Pliny^  part  of  Ctlsua^  and  of  San/Kik, 
Cicero  de  Divinatione^  de  Natwra  Dtorum^  and  several  scattered  pieces,  VtrgHPi 
Gevrgic.%  GrotiuSy  Nemesianus^  Manilius ;  and  because  the  truth  is,  we  want 
good  poc'ts  (I  mean  we  have  but  few)  who  have  purposely  treated  of  solid  and 
learned,  that  is,  natural  matters,  (the  most  part  indulging  to  the  weakness  of 
the  world,  and  feeding  it  either  with  the  follies  of  love,  or  with  the  fables  of  gods 
and  heroes,)  we  conceive  that  one  book  ought  to  be  compiled  of  all  the  scattered 
little  parcels  among  the  ancient  poets  that  might  serve  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  sciences,  and  which  would  make  no  small  or  unusual  or  unpleasant 
volume.  To  this  we  would  have  added  the  Morals  and  Rhetorics  of  CicerOj  and 
the  Institutions  of  QtUrUUian ;  and  for  the  comedians,  from  whom  almost  all  Uiat 
necessary  part  of  common  discourse  and  all  the  most  intimate  proprieties  of  the 
language  are  drawn,  we  conceive  the  boys  made  be  made  masters  of  them,  as 
a  part  of  their  recreation  and  not  of  their  task,  if  once  a  month,  or  at  least  once 

I  in  two,  they  act  one  of  Teience^s  comedies^  and  aflerwards  (the  most  advanced) 
some  of  riautus^ ;  and  this  is  for  many  reasons  one  of  the  best  exercises  they 
can  be  enjoined,  and  most  innocent  pleasures  they  can  be  allowed.  As  for  the 
Greek  authors,  they  may  study  Nicandery  Oppianus^  (whom  Scaliger  does  not 
doubt  to  prefer  above  Homer  himself,  and  place  next  to  his  adored  Virgil^)  Aria- 
tone's  History  of  Animals,  and  other  parts ;  Theophrastus  and  Dioscoridta^  of 
Plants,  and  a  collection  made  out  of  several,  both  poets  and  otlier  Grecian  wri- 
ters. For  morals  and  rhetoric,  AiistoUe  may  suffice,  or  Hermogenea  and  Zon- 
ginits  be  added  for  the  latter.  With  ttie  history  of  animals  tliey  should  be 
showed  anatomy  as  a  divertiseroent,  and  made  to  know  the  figures  and  natum 
of  those  creatures  which  are  not  common  among  us,  disabusing  them  at  the  same 
time  of  those  errors  which  are  universally  admitted  concerning  many.  The  same 
metiiod  should  be  used  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  plants;  and  to  this 
must  be  added  a  little  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geography,  the  understanding 
of  the  glol)es,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  They  should 
likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Latin  and  English,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  and  in  all  this  travel  be  rather  led  on  by  familiarity,  encouragement  and 
emulation,  than  driven  by  severity,  punishment  and  terror.  Upon  festivals  and 
playtimes  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  riding,  leaping,  (fenc- 
ing, mustering  and  training  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  Aa  And  to  prevent 
all  dangers  and  all  disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the  scholars  with 
them  to  be  as  witnesses  and  directors  of  their  actions.  In  foul  weather  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  learn  to  dance,  that  is,  to  learn  just  so  mudi  (for  all 
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beyond  is  saperflaoiu,  if  not  worse,)  as  may  give  them  a  gracefiil  comportment 
of  their  bodies. 

Upon  Sundays,  and  all  days  of  devotion,  they  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  chap- 
lain's province. 

That  for  all  these  ends  the  College  so  order  it,  as  that  there  may  be  some 
convenient  and  pleasant  houses  thereabouts,  kept  by  religious,  discreet,  and 
careful  persons,  for  the  lodging  and  boarding  of  young  scholars,  that  they  have 
m  constant  eye  over  them  to  see  that  they  be  bred  up  there  piously,  cleanly, 
and  plentifully,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  parents'  expenses. 

Ajid  that  the  College,  when  it  shall  please  God  either  by  their  own  industry 
and  success^  or  by  the  benevolence  of  patrons,  to  enrich  them  so  &r  as  that  it 
may  come  to  their  turn  and  duty  to  be  charitable  to  others,  shall  at  their  own 
diaiges  erect  and  maintain  some  house  or  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  such 
poor  men's  sons  whose  good  natural  parts  may  promise  either  use  or  ornament 
to  the  commonwealth,  during  the  time  of  their  abode  at  school,  and  shall  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  done  with  the  same  conveniences  as  are  enjoyed  even  by 
rich  men's  children,  (though  they  maintain  the  fewer  for  that  cause,)  there  being 
nothing  eminent  and  illustrious  to  be  expected  from  a  low,  sordid,  and  hospital- 
like education. 

OOKCLUSION. 

If  I  be  not  much  abused  by  a  natural  fondness  to  my  own  conceptions,  (that 
^»p^J^  of  the  Greeks,  which  no  other  language  has  a  proper  word  for,)  there  was 
never  any  project  thought  upon,  which  deserves  to  meet  with  so  few  adver- 
saries as  this ;  for  who  can  without  impudent  folly  oppose  the  establishment  of 
twenty  well  selected  persons  in  such  a  condition  of  Ufe,  that  their  whole  busi- 
ness and  sole  profession  may  be  to  study  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  all 
other  professions,  from  that  of  the  highest  general  even  to  the  lowest  artisan? 
Who  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  their  whole  time,  wit,  learning,  and  industry, 
to  these  four,  the  most  useful  that  can  be  imagined,  and  to  no  other  ends :  First, 
to  weigh,  examine,  and  prove  all  things  of  nature  delivered  to  us  by  former 
ages,  to  detect,  explode,  and  strike  a  censure  through  all  false  moneys  with 
which  the  world  has  been  paid  and  cheated  so  long,  and  (as  I  may  say)  to  set 
the  mark  of  the  College  upon  all  true  coins,  that  they  may  pass  hereafter  with- 
oat  any  farther  triaL  Secondly,  to  recover  the  lost  inventions,  and,  as  it  were, 
drowned  lands  of  the  ancients.  Thirdly,  to  improve  all  arts  which  we  now 
have ;  and  lastly,  to  discover  others,  which  we  yet  have  not.  And  who  shall 
besides  all  this  (as  a  benefit  by-the-by)  give  the  best  education  in  the  world 
(purely  gratis)  to  as  many  men's  children  as  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  the  ob- 
ligation. Neither  does  it  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any  parties  in  state  or 
religion,  but  is  indifferently  to  be  embraced  by  all  difierences  in  opinion,  and 
can  hardly  be  conceived  capable  (as  many  good  institutions  have  done)  even  of 
degeneration  into  any  thing  harmful.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  I  will  sup- 
pose this  proposition  will  encounter  with  no  enemies ;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  it  will  find  fKends  enough  to  carry  it  on  from  discourse  and  design  to 
reality  and  effect ;  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  beginning  (for  it  will  maintain 
Hself  well  enough  aflerwards)  being  so  great  (though  I  have  set  them  as  low  aa 
is  possible  in  order  to  so  vast  a  work)  that  it  may  seem  hopeless  to  raise  such  a 
mm  out  of  those  few  dead  relics  of  human  charity  and  public  generosity  which 
are  yet  remaining  in  the  world. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AX  ESSAY  ON  AGRICtTLTURE,   BY  A.   COWLEY. 

There  is  do  other  sort  of  life  that  affords  so  many  branches  of  praise  to  a 
panegyrist — the  utility  of  it  to  a  man's  self:  the  usefulness  or  rather  neoesaity 
of  it  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind :  the  innocence,  the  pleasure,  the  antiquity,  the 
dignity.  The  utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it)  is  not  so  great  now  in  our 
nation  as  arises  from  merchandise  and  the  trading  of  the  city,  from  whence 
many  of  the  best  estates  and  chief  honors  of  the  kingdom  are  derived :  wo  haye 
no  men  now  fetched  from  the  plow  to  be  made  lords,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to  be 
made  consuls  and  dictators,  the  reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  irom  an  evQ 
custom,  now  grown  as  strong  among  us  as  if  it  were  a  law,  which  is,  that  no 
men  put  their  children  to  be  bred  up  apprentices  in  agriculture,  as  in  other 
trades,  but  such  who  are  so  poor,  that  when  they  come  to  be  men,  they  have 
not  wherewithal  to  set  up  in  it,  and  so  can  only  fnrm  some  small  parcel  of 
ground,  the  rent  of  which  devours  all  but  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  tenant: 
w^hilst  they  who  are  proprietors  of  the  land,  are  either  too  proud,  or  for  want 
of  that  kind  of  education,  too  ignorant  to  improve  their  estates,  though  the 
means  of  doing  it  be  as  jeasy  and  certain  in  this  as  in  any  other  track  of  com- 
merce. If  there  were  always  two  or  three  thousand  youths  for  seven  or  eight 
years  bound  to  this  profession,  that  they  might  learn  the  whole  art  of  it,  and 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  bo  masters  in  it,  by  a  moderate  stock,  I  can  not  doubt 
but  that  we  should  see  as  many  aldermen's  estates  made  in  the  country,  as  now 
we  do  out  of  all  kind  of  merchandising  in  the  city.  There  are  as  many  ways 
to  be  rich,  and  which  is  better,  there  is  no  possibility  to  be  poor,  without  sudi 
negligence  as  can  neither  have  excuse  nor  pity ;  for  a  little  ground  will  without 
question  feed  a  little  family,  and  the  superfluities  of  life  (which  are  now  in  some 
cases  by  custom  made  almost  necessary)  must  bo  supplied  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  art  and  industry,  or  contemned  by  as  great  a  degree  of  philosophy. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident  enough,  since  this  can  live 
without  all  others,  and  no  one  other  without  this.  This  is  like  speech,  without 
which  the  society  of  men  can  not  bo  preserved :  the  others  like  figures  and 
tropes  of  speech  which  serve  only  to  adorn  it  Many  nations  have  lived,  and 
some  do  still,  without  any  art  but  this ;  not  so  elegantly,  I  confess,  but  still 
they  live,  and  almost  all  the  other  arts  which  are  here  practiced,  are  beholding 
to  this  for  most  of  their  materials. 

The  innocence  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing  for  which  I  commend  it,  and  if 
husbandmen  preserve  not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  no  men  are  so  free 
from  the  temptations  of  iniquity.  They  live  by  what  they  can  get  by  industry 
from  the  earth,  and  others  by  what  they  can  catch  by  craft  from  men.  They 
live  upon  an  estate  given  them  by  their  mother,  and  others  upon  an  estate 
cheated  from  tlicir  brethren.  They  live  like  sheep  and  kinc  by  the  allowances 
of  nature,  and  others  like  wolves  and  foxes  by  the  acquinitions  of  rapine.  And, 
I  hope,  I  may  affrm  (without  any  offense  to  the  great)  that  sheep  and  kine  are 
very  useful,  and  that  wolves  and  foxes  are  pernicious  creatures.  They  are, 
without  dispute,  of  aU  men  the  most  quiet  and  least  apt  to  be  inflamed  to  the 
disturbajice  d(  the  cojnpionwealth :  their  manner  of  life  inclines  them,  and 
interest  bjjids  them  to  love  peace.  In  our  late  mad  and  miserable  civil  wara^ 
all  other  traces,  even  to  the  me^inest,  set  forth  whole  troops,  and  raised  up 
some  great  oommanderE^  who  became  Yimous  ai^d  mighty  for  tlie  mischiefs  they 
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had  done;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  any  one  husbandman  who  liad 
80  considerable  a  share  in  the  twenty  years'  ruin  of  liis  country,  as  to  deserve 
the  corses  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if  great  delights  be  joined  with  so  much 
innocence,  I  tliink  it  is  ill  done  of  men  not  to  tiike  them  here  where  they  are 
80  tame  and  ready  at  band,  rather  than  bunt  for  tliem  in  courts  and  cities  where 
they  are  so  wild,  and  tlie  chase  so  troublesome  and  dangerous. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we  are  there  among 
the. pitiful  shiAs  of  policy:  we  walk  here^in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the 
divine  bounty;  we  grope  there  in  the  dork  and  confused  labyrintlis  of  human 
malice:  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and  genuine  taste  of  their 
objects ;  which  are  all  sophisticated  there,  and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed 
with  their  contniries.  Here  pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constamt, 
and  modest  wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot,  llere  is 
harmless  and  dieap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and  best  natured 
of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husbandman,  and  that  is  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  looking  round  about  him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and 
improvements  of  bis  own  art  and  diligence,  to  be  always  gathering  of  some 
fruits  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding : 
to  see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own 
industry ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are  good. 

Hinc  aique  hinc  glomer  aniur  Orcades ;  ipsi 

Agricolub  taciturn  p€rt<;nt(int  gaudia  peel  us. 

On  his  heart-string  a  secret  joy  does  strike. 

The  antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be  contested  by  any  other.  The 
three  first  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  plougliman,  and  a  grazier ;  and 
if  any  man  object  that  tlie  second  of  these  was  a  murtheror,  I  desire  he  would 
consider,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  so,  he  quitted  our  profession  and  turned 
builder.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  Ecclfsiastiais  forbids  us  to  hate 
hosbandry;  because  (says  he)  the  Most  Hujh  has  <reai*fd  it.  We  were  all  bom  to 
this  art,  and  taught  by  nature  to  nourish  our  bodies  by  the  same  earth  out  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  to  which  they  must  return,  and  pay  at  kst  for  their 
sustenance. 

Behold  the  original  and  primitive  nobility  of  all  those  great  persons,  who  are 
too  proud  now,  not  only  to  till  the  gn'onnd,  but  almost  to  tread  upon  it.  We 
may  talk  what  we  please  of  lilies,  and  lionf  rampant,  and  spread  eagles  in  fields 
dV,  or  ^ argent;  but  if  heraldry  were  guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field 
arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and  ancient  arms. 

All  these  considerations  make  me  foil  into  the  wonder  and  complaint  of  Colu' 
mdlcL  How  it  should  come  to  pass  that  all  arts  or  sciences,  (for  the  dispute, 
which  is  an  art,  and  which  a  science,  does  not  belong  to  the  curiosity  of  us 
husbandmen,)  metaphysics,  physic,  morality,  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  ko.^ 
which  are  all,  I  grant,  good  and  useful  faculties,  (except  only  metaphysics, 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  any  thing  or  no.)  but  even  vaulting,  fencing, 
dancing,  attiring,  cookery,  carving,  and  such  like  vanities,  phould  all  have  public 
schools  and  masters,  and  yet  that  we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  any  man  who 
took  upon  him  the  profession  of  teaching  this  so  pleasant,  so  virtuous,  so  profit- 
able, so  honorable,  so  necessary,  art. 

A  man  would  think,  when  he's  in  serious  humor,  that  it  were  but  a  vain, 
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irrational  and  ridiculous  thing,  for  a  great  company  of  men  and  women  to  vm 
up  and  down  in  a  room  together,  in  a  hundred  several  postures  and  figures  to 
no  purpose,  and  with  no  design ;  and  therefore  dancing  was  invented  firs^  and 
practiced  anciently  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  religion,  which  consisted 
all  in  mummery  and  madness;  the  latter  being  the  chief  glory  of  the  worship^ 
and  accounted  divine  inspiration.  This,  I  say,  a  severe  man  would  thinly 
though  I  dare  not  determine  so  &r  against  so  customary  a  part  now  of  good 
breeding.  And  yet,  who  is  there  among  our  gentry,  that  does  not  entertain  a 
dancing-master  for  his  cliildren  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  7  But  did  ever 
any  father  provide  a  tutor  for  his  son,  to  instruct  him  betimes  in  the  nature  and 
improvements  of  that  land  whicli  he  intended  to  leave  him  ?  That  is  at  least  a 
superfluity,  and  this  a  defect  in  our  manner  of  education ;  and  therefore  I  could 
wish  (but  can  not  in  these  times  much  hope  to  see  it)  that  one  College  in  each 
University  were  erected  and  appropriated  to  this  study,  as  well  as  there  are  tp 
medicine  and  the  civil  law.  There  would  be  no  need  of  making  a  body  of 
scholars  and  fellows,  with  certain  endowments,  as  in  other  oolleges ;  it  would 
suffice,  if  after  the  manner  of  halls  in  Oxford,  there  were  only  four  profeason 
constituted,  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for  only  one  master,  or  prindpal,  as 
they  call  him  there)  to  teach  these  four  parts  of  it.  First,  aration,  and  all  things 
relating  to  it.  Secondly,  pasturage.  Thirdly,  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards^  tad 
woods.  Fourthly,  all  parts  of  rural  economy,  which  would  contain  the  govern- 
ment of  bees,  swine,  poultry,  decoys,  ponds,  &c^  and  all  that  which  Varro  calls 
ViUatkas  FastioneSj  together  with  the  sports  of  the  field  (which  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  not  only  as  pleasures,  but  as  parts  of  housekeepmg)  and  the  domes- 
tical conservation  and  uses  of  all  that  is  brought  in  by  industry  abroad.  The 
business  of  these  professors  should  not  be,  as  is  commonly  practiced  in  other 
arts,  only  to  read  pompous  and  superficial  lectures  out  of  VirgiTs  Geargics^ 
Flinyy  Varro^  or  Columella,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  whole  method  and 
course  of  this  study,  which  might  be  run  through  perhaps  with  diligence  in  ^ 
year  or  two ;  and  the  continual  succession  of  scholars,  upon  a  moderate  taxar 
tion  for  their  diet,  lodging  and  learning,  would  be  a  sufficient  constant  revenue 
for  maintenance  of  the  house  and  the  professors,  who  should  be  men  not  chosen 
for  the  ostentation  of  critical  Hterature,  but  for  solid  and  experimental  knowl* 
edge  of  the  things  they  teach  such  men ;  so  industrious  and  public-spirited  as  I 
conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
speak  farther  of  my  thoughts  of  this  design,  unless  the  present  disposition  of 
the  age  allowed  more  probability  of  orin^g  it. into  execution. 


PLAN  OF  A  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITY. 

BT   J.    SGOTT  RUSSBLL. 


Under  the  title  of  Systematic  Technical  Edncation  for  the  Eng- 
liah  People,  J.  Scott  Russell,  a  civil  engineer  of  large  experience, 
and  wide  observation  of  the  results,  both  of  deficient  and  thorough 
professional  training  in  the  designing,  construction,  and  superin- 
tendence of  great  public  works,  and  private  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical establishments,  has  developed  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
special  training  for  the  different  occupations  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  modem  society  in  England.  These  diverse  trainings — 
the  subjects  and  methods  he  has  distributed  into  different  schools, 
and  then  grouped  into  an  institution  which  he  calls  the  English 
Technical  University.  We  have  elsewhere  copied  his  illustration 
of  such  a  system,  and  of  such  institutions,  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Wurtemburg  and  Switzerland.  We  here  bring  together 
a  condensed  statement  of  the  classes  and  schools  for  which  he  would 
provide. 

Clasaesfor  whom  Systematic  Education  and  Training  is  necessary. 

CLASS    I. 

1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Soldier  and  Sailor.  3.  The  Theologiaa  4.  The 
Lawyer.    5.  The  Doctor. 

(The  first,  third,  fourth  and  fiflh  of  these  are  provided  by  the  Universities, 
and  the  second  by  the  military  schools.) 

CLASS   n. 

6.  The  Agricnlturist  7.  The  Miner.  8.  The  Metallurgist.  9.  The  Manufec- 
turer.  10.  The  Civil  Engineer.  11.  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  12.  The  Ma- 
chinist. 13.  The  Architect.  14.  The  Naval  Architect  15.  The  Merchant. 
16.  The  Ship-owner.  17.  The  Merchant  Sailor.  18.  The  Practical  Chemist. 
19.  The  Astronomer.     20.  The  Marine  Engineer.     21.  The  Surveyor. 

(Some  of  these  are  provided  for  by  Government  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  and  of  Naval  Architecture,  which  might  form  portions  of  the  future 
systematic  course  of  education.) 

CLASS   m. 

22.  The  Professor  of  Pure  Science.  23.  The  Professor  of  Literature.  24.  The 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts.  26.  The  Teacher  or  Schoolmaster.  26.  The  Political 
Economist. 

(Some  of  these  are  imperfectly  provided  for  in  s«hools  and  universities.) 
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We  omit  Mr.  Russell's  classification  of  the  Sciences  and  give  his 
grouping  of  these  Sciences  with  their  practical  applications,  and 
work,  into  schools. 

ENGLISH  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITY. 

When  we  have  provided  in  our  university  fifty-six  courses  of  study,  cover- 
ing the  wide  fields  of  education  in  matter  and  mind,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
have  merely  embarrassed  the  youthful  student  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  subjects  from  which  he  has  to  select ;  and  if  wo  leave  him  free  liberty  of 
choice,  it  is  evident  that  ho  will  run  the  risk  of  much  waste  of  energy  and  time. 
In  order  that  our  university  may  be  of  the  greatest  practical  service  to  our  stu- 
dent, we  must  aid  him  in  his  choice  by  presenting  him  with  that  selection  of 
subjects  which  will  most  directly  lead  up  to  his  aim  in  life,  and  most  easily  con- 
duct him  through  the  difficulties  of  learning  to  technical  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical skill.  As  we  have  in  the  former  Cliapter  classed  our  professors  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  science  they  have  to  teach,  so  now  wo  must  class  our  stu- 
dents and  their  studies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aims  in  life  which  they 
have  in  view.  This  will  group  both  teachers  and  taught  into  entirely  new  sub- 
divisions. 

It  has  already  been  agreed  that  wo  shall  provide  technical  education  for 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  professions,  embracing  all  the  modem  professions, 
and  excluding  the  three  ancient  ones, — tlieology,  law,  and  medicine.  And  our 
first  question  is,  whether  for  all  these  wo  must  provide  twenty-two  separate 
and  independent  courses  of  study. 

If  these  professional  men  were  all  to  bo  educated  in  different  schools — in 
buildings  apart  from  one  another — we  might  have  to  provide  twenty-two  courses 
of  education ;  but  as  they  are  all  meant  to  be  taught  in  a  single  building,  we 
shall  be  able  to  simplify  the  matter  by  means  of.  systematic  combination.  Re- 
suming here  the  list  of  professions  for  whom  we  are  to  provide  education,  we 
should  have  to  form  the  following  groups  of  studies,  corresponding  to  the  tech- 
nical occupations  of  the  students : — 

SCUOOL  OP   MECHANICa 

Pure  Science. — Higher  Geometry;  Iligher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Chemistry; 
Higher  Metallurgy. 

Prartical  Applioitions. — Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Constructive  Geometry ; 
Geometric  Movements ;  Sources  of  Materials ;  Properties  of  Materials ;  Strength 
of  Materials;  Elements  of  Meclianics;  Structural  Mechanics;  Machinery  and 
Tools ;  Engines  and  Prime  Movers ;  Economics  of  Work ;  Endurance  of  Ma- 
chinery; Machine  Shops  and  Buildings;  Mechanical  Manufactures;  Political 
Economy ;  Workshop  Economy ;  Principles  of  Design. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  CoHeclion  of  Machines ;  In  the  Col- 
lection of  Machine  Materials ;  In  the  Collection  of  Raw  Materials  of  Manufac- 
tures; In  the  Collection  of  Engines,  &c. ;  In  Mechanical  Experiment;  In  the 
Factory ;  Round  the  Tour  of  Homo  Manufactories ;  In  Foreign  Travel 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  CONSTRUCTION. 

THK   ARCHITKCTURAL. 

Pare  Science. — Highest  Geometry;  Laws  of  Number  and  Proportion ;  Statics; 
Psychology;  Esthetics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Animal  Physiology;  Botanic 
Organography ;  Geology ;  Art  History. 

Prdctical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry ;  Geometry  of  Vision ;  Con- 
structive Geometry ;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying ;  Ilistory  of  Building 
Materials;  Strengths  of  Materials;  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials;  Geology 
of  Stones  and  Cements ;  Mineralogy ;  StabiUty  of  Foundations ;  Stability  of 
Structures ;  Theory  of  Arches  and  Roofs ;  Forms  of  Beauty ;  Forms  of  Strength ; 
Proportions  of  Mass ;  Linear  Decoration ;  Surface  Decoration ;  Solid  Decora- 
tion ;  Building  Processes,  Tools  and  Machinery ;  Building  Economy ;  Building 
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EndaraDce;  Domestic  Health;  Domestic  Economy;  Domestic  Comfort ;  Laws 
of  Sound  and  Hearing  in  Building;  Laws  of  Ingress,  Egress,  and  Seeing;  Laws 
of  Climate  and  Weather ;  On  Use,  Purpose,  and  Fitness ;  Principles  of  Design ; 
Laws  of  Property  and  Buildings ;  Landscape  Design. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  School  of  Design ;  In  Modeling  School; 
In  Mechanical  Experiment;  In  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Models;  In  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Architecture;  In  tiie  Collection  of  Building  Materials;  In  the 
Collection  of  Decorations  and  Art  Workmanship ;  In  an  Office  of  Works ;  On 
the  Works ;  On  Travel  at  Home ;  On  Foreign  Travel. 

KNOINKKRINO. 

Pure  Science, — Higher  Geometry;  Higher  Algebra;  Higher  Arithmetic; 
Higher  Statics;  Higlier  Dynamics;  Higher  Energetics;  Higher  Hydrology; 
Higher  Chemistry ;  Iligiier  Geology;  Higher Crystallogy. 

Practical  Ajyplicaiions. — Engines  and  Prime  Movers;  Theory  of  Vehicles  and 
Locomotive  Machines;  Theory  of  Ships  and  Steamboats;  Chemistry  of  Build- 
ing Materials ;  Geology  of  Stones  and  Cements ;  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy ; 
Stability  of  Foundations ;  Building  Combinations  of  Materials ;  Sources  of  Ma- 
terials of  Construction ;  Theory  of  Bridges,  Roofs,  and  Tunnels ;  Constructive 
Geometry;  Graphic  Geometry  and  Surveying;  Descriptive  Geometry;  Per- 
spective Geometry ;  Geometric  Movements;  Strengths  of  Materials ;  Elements 
of  Mechanics;  Machines  and  Tools;  Theory  of  Rivers;  Theory  of  Tides  and 
Waves;  Theory  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  Canals;  Principles  of  Arehiiectural 
Design;  Principles  of  Metallurgy ;  Economics  of  Construction;  Endurance  of 
Structures,  Engines,  Machines,  and  Implements. 

Work. — In  Uie  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Collection  of  Engineering  Models ; 
In  the  Collection  of  Building  Materials;  In  the  Collection  of  Macliines;  In  tlie 
Laboratory  of  Strength  of  Materials;  In  the  Chemical  Lalx)rator>' ;  In  Engi- 
neering Experiment;  In  the  Factory ;  On  the  Works;  In  Foreign  Travel. 

THE  SCHOOL   OP  MIKE.S. 

Pwre  Science. — Mathematics  ;  Physics ;  Chemistry ;  Geology  ;  Political 
Economy. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry;  Trigonometrical  Surveying; 
Mioeralogical  Drawing;  Distribution  of  Minerals;  Practical  Mechanics;  Ele- 
ments of  Machinery;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers;  VentiUition;  Drawing: 
Physiology  and  Clieniistrj'  of  Life. 

Work. — In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Physical  Laboratory ;  In  the 
Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology ;  In  the  Mine ;  In  Foreign  Mines. 

THK    MKTALLUROIST. 

Pure  Science. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Cliemistry;  Geology. 

Practical  Application.'^. — Smelting  and  Refining;  Practical  Mechanics:  Strength 
of  Materials;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Mineralogical  Drawing ;  Combustion  and 
Ventilation;  Elements  of  Machinery;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers ;  .'statics  of 
Buildings ;  Nature  of  Machine  Tools ;  Hydraulic  Machinery  ;  Electro-Magnetic 
Metallurgy. 

Work. — In  the  Chemical  Laboratory ;  In  the  Physical  Lal>oratory ;  In  the 
Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology ;  In  the  Metal  Manufactory ;  lu 
Foreign  Travel 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

Pure  Science. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Cliomistry;  Natural Historj';  Clnolo^. 

Applicaiifms  of  Science. — Anatomy  of  Plants;  Physiology  of  Pl.'ints;  Anat- 
omy of  Animals ;  Physiology  of  Animals ;  Geology  of  Soils ; '  Chemimr>-  of  ^AU ; 
Chem^stry  of  Manures;  Chemistry  of  Food;  Veterinary  Modicine  and'  Siirv"'-ry ; 


Trees,  and  Timl)er. 
Praciical   Work. — In  the  Mechanical  Workshop;  In  the  Ho)ii)ital  for  Ani- 
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malg;  In  the  Farm;  In  Foreign  Travel;  In  the  .Chemical  Laboratory;  In  ^ 
Physical  Laboratory;  In  tlie  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Muaeom  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  In  the  Museum  of  Geology. 

THK  OARDBMKE  AND  FOEBITBE. 

Have  an  education  of  similar  nature  to  the  Agriculturist,  with  a  specialty  in 
each  case.  Both  have,  in  addition,  to  study  the  principles  of  beauty  in  their 
applications  to  Landscape  Decoration,  and  in  their  combinations  with  Ancfai- 
tecture ;  both  rcquu*e  a  large  course  of  instruction  in  the  Theory  of  Clunate, 
and  in  PhvHical  Geograpliy  and  Botanical  Geography — both,  therefore,  must 
study  Decorative  Architecture.  For  the  rest,  the  study  of  the  same  courses  as 
the  Agriculturist  is  necessary. 

THB  SCHOOL  OF    COIOOBROB. 
TBB  MBECRAMT. 

Pure  Science, — Geograghy;  Natural  History;  Ethnology;  Political  Econ- 
omy; Doctrine  of  Probabilities ;  History;  Languages;  Ethics;  Law. 

Practiced  Applications. — Construction  and  Outfit  of  Ships ;  Docks  and  Ware- 
houses; Physical  Geography;  Political  Geography;  (xcography  of  Plants: 
Geography  of  Animals;  Geography  of  Minerals;  Weights  and  Measures  or 
Nations;  Moneys  of  Nations;  Statistics  and  Wealth  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Value ;  Laws  of  Insurance ;  Laws  of  Navigation  ;  Principles  of  Exchange ; 
Theories  of  Price ;  Interest  and  Banking ;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Work. — In  Natural  History  CoUections ;  In  CoUcction  of  Raw  Materials ;  In 
Counting-house  and  Warehouse ;  In  Foreign  Travel 

THB  MANVPACTVBBE. 

Pure  Science. — Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Natural  History;  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Practical  Applications. — Geometrical  Drawing;  Decorative  Drawing;  Light 
and  Shade;  Light  and  Color;  Principles  of  Beauty;  Principles  of  Design; 
Chemistry  of  Color;  Animal  Substances;  Vegetable  Substances;  Mmeral Sub- 
stances; Geography  of  Raw  Materials;  Mechanics  of  Raw  Materials;  Archi- 
tecture of  Manulactorics ;  Architecture  of  Warehouses ;  Manufacturing  Ma- 
chinery :  Commerce  and  Banking. 

Work. — In  Natural  History  Collections ;  In  Collection  of  Raw  Materials;  In 
Collection  of  Machine  Models;  In  Collection  of  Patterns  of  Manufitctored 
Goods;  In  the  Laboratoiy ;  In  the  Factory;  In  Foreign  Travel 

TBB  SHIP  OWNBE. 

Pure  Science. — Elementary  Geometry ;  Elementary  Arithmetic;  Elementary 
Hydrostatics ;  Elementary  Hydrodynamics ;  Elementary  Pneumatics ;  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry;  Elementary  Geography;  Elementary  Natural  History;  Ele- 
mentary Ethnology ;  Elementary  PoUtical  Economy;  Elementary  Languages; 
Elementaiy  Ethics ;  Elementary  Lew. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry ;  Strength  and  Values  of  Ma- 
terials; Sources  of  Materials;  Physical  Geography;  Weights  and  Measures 
of  Nations;  Laws  of  Nations  (and  Customs);  Moneys  of  Nations;  Laws  of 
Comipcrce;  Insurance  (Principles  of);  Principles  of  Exchange;  Docks,  and 
Harbors,  and  Warehouses ;  Navigation;  Seamanship;  Ship  Building;*  Marine 
Engine  Building;  Sail  Making;  Masting  and  Rigging;  Equipment  and  Outfit; 
Lading  and  Storing ;  Manning  and  Clearing  Out;  Laws  of  Commerce  and  Ship- 
ping; Laws  of  Freight  and  Insurance;  Laws  of  Measurement  and  Tonnage; 
Ship's  Husbandry;  Health,  Food,  and  Safety;  Wages  and  Disbursements; 
Merchandise  and  Exchange;  Banking  and  Interest;  Navigation  Laws;  Book- 
keeping; Stowage. 

Wo^. — In  the  Drawing  Office;  In  the  Ship  Model  Room;  In  the  Engine 
Model  Room;  In  the  Building  Yard;  In  the  Engine  Factory;  In  the  Harbor; 
In  the  Ship's  Store  Rooms;  In  the  Warehouses;  In  the  Docks;  In  the  Re- 
pairing Yard ;  In  Sail-maker's,  Mast-maker's,  Rigger's  Yard. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OP  ASTRONOITT,  NAYIGATION,   AND    StJRVETINO. 

THK   lAILOR. 

I\ire  Science — Elementary  Geometry;  Elementary  Algebra;  Elementary 
Arithmetic;  Elementary  Geography;  Elementary  Astronomy ;  Elementary  Me- 
chanics; Elementary  Languages;  Elementary  Pneumatics;  Elementary  Hy- 
dniQlica. 

Practical  Applicaiions. — Drawing;  Strength  of  Materials;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy; Commercial  G-eography ;  Nautical  Astronomy;  Chart-making;  Marine 
Surveying;  Submarine  Survepng;  Ship  Building;  Equipment  of  Ships  and 
Outfit;  Stowage  and  Tonnage;  Masting  and  Rigging;  Laws  of  Tonnage;  Cus- 
toms and  Clearance ;  Laws  of  Nations ;  Navigation  Laws ;  Laws  of  Storms ; 
Laws  of  Commerce;  Laws  of  Freight  and  Insurance;  Ship's  Husbandry; 
Health,  Food,  and  Safety;  Book-keeping;  Navigation;  Seamanship;  Harbors, 
Docks,  and  Slips ;  Weights,  Measures,  and  Moneys ;  Steam-engines  and  Boilers ; 
Artillery ;  Naval  Tactics. 

Work. — In  the  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Chart  Room  ;  In  the  Calculating  Room ; 
In  the  Ship  Model  Room ;  In  the  Engine  Model  Room ;  In  the  Building  Yard ; 
In  the  Engine  Factory ;  In  the  Repairing  Yard ;  In  the  Training  Ship ;  In 
Ships  at  S^ ;  In  Harbors ;  In  Surveying  Ships ;  In  Ships  of  War. 

THE  SCHOOL  OP    NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 
THE  IIAVAL  ARCHrrKCT. 

Pure  Science. — ^Higher  Geometry ;  Higher  Algebra  ;  Higher  Arithmetic ; 
Higher  Statics;  Higher  Hydrostatics;  Higher  Dynamics;  Higher  Hydro- 
dynamics ;  Higher  Chemistry ;  Higher  Metallurgy' ;  Higher  Pneumatics. 

Practical  Applications. — Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Constructive  Geometry  ; 
Sources  of  Materials ;  Properties  of  Materials ;  Strength  of  Materials ;  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanics ;  Structural  Mechanics ;  Engines  and  Boilers ;  Propellers 
and  Mechaniam ;  Artillery  and  Protection ;  Metallurg}' ;  Economics  of  Work ; 
Laws  of  Commerce  and  Shipping;  Freight  and  Insurance;  Navigation;  Sea- 
manship; Lading  and  Ship's  Husbandry;  Naval  Tactics  and  War;  Health, 
Food,  and  Climate ;  Ship's  Wages  and  Economics ;  Harbors  and  Docks ;  Equip- 
ment, Rigging,  and  Outfit;  Storing  and  Lading;  Measurement  and  Tonnage. 

Work, — In  the  Drawing  Office ;  In  the  Model  Loft;  On  tlie  Moulding  Floor; 
In  the  Collection  of  Marino  Engines ;  In  the  Collection  of  Materials ;  In  the 
CoUeotion  of  Ship  Models;  In  the  Experiments  of  Materials;  In  the  Building 
Yard;  At  Sea;  In  the  Engine  Factory. 

THB  MAUHC  SNOUKKa. 

miis  is  a  mixture  of  the  Ship-builder  and  the  Mechanical  Engineer's  courses 
of  education,  with  experience  superadded  of  building  Marine  Engines,  erecting 
tfaem  on  board  ship,  and  managing  them  at  sea. 


"We  have  now  to  consider  how  we  shall  gronp  the  students  of  these  schools, 
ttiat  they  may  avail  themselves  simultaneously  of  such  courses  of  education  as 
are  common  to  each  g^oup. 

It  is  plain  at  first  sight,  that  the  civil  engineer  and  the  architect  arc  allied 
professions;  that  the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  machinist  belong  in  one 
group ;  that  the  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  go  together ;  that  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  practical  chemist  have  need  of  the  same  knowledge ;  that  the 
miner  and  the  metallurgist  may  be  grouped  together,  as  also  the  astronomer, 
the  surveyor,  and  sailor ;  that  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the 
man  of  literature,  have  many  studies  in  common :  and  we  shall  thus  be  able  to 
vmplify  much  the  courses  of  study  each  pupil  may  have  to  seek  out  and  ap- 
propriate to  himself. 

L — The  School  of  Mechanics.^!.  The  Mechanical  Engineer.  2.  The  Ma- 
chinist.   3.  The  Marino  Engineer. 

IL—The  School  of  CivU  Construction,^!,  The  Civil  Engineer.  2.  The 
Architect    3.  The  Naval  Architect 
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Ill-— The  School  of  Naval  Architecture,—!.  The  Naval  Architect  2.  The 
iShip-Owner.     3.  The  Marino  Engineer.    4.  The  Sailor. 

lY.—The  School  of  Chemidry.—l.  The  Professor.  2.  The  Practical  Chem- 
ist. 3.  The  Dyer.  4.  The  Mineralogist.  5.  The  Analyst.  6.  The  Chemical 
Manufacturer. 

N.—ThQ  School  of  Mines.— I,  ^  The  Miner.  2.  The  Metallurgist  3.  The 
Practical  Chemist. 

YI. — The  School  of  Commerce. — 1.  The  Merchant  2.  The  Manufacturer. 
3.  The  Political  Economist.    4.  The  Sliip-owner. 

VII. — The  School  of  Agriculture, — 1.  The  Agriculturist  2.  The  Gardener. 
3.  The  Forester. 

VIII. — The  School  of  Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying. — 1.  The  As- 
tronomer.    2.  The  Surveyor.     3.  The  Sailor. 

IX. — The  School  of  Literature  and  Language. — 1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Political  Economist.     3.  The  Teacher.     4.  The  Professor. 

X.—r/w  School  of  Fine  Arts.— I.  The  Architect.  2.  The  Sculptor.  3.  The 
Painter.     4.  The  Decorator.     5.  The  Designer. 

XI. — The  School  of  Political  Economy. — 1.  The  Statesman.  2.  The  Econo- 
mist    3.  The  Merchant.    4.  The  Manufacturer.     5.  The  Professor. 

XII.— JAe  School  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics.— \.  The  Statesman.  2.  The 
Professor.     3.  The  Moral  Philosopher. 

XllL^The  School  of  Pedagogy.— I.  The  Professor.  2.  The  Teacher.  3.  The 
Schoolmaster. 

XIV. — The  Preparatory  and  Sujyplementary  School. — A  provisional  arrange- 
ment for  bringing  up  students  who  are  insufficiently  prepared  for  the  University. 

XY.—  The  School  of  Mathemaiics.—l.  The  Calculator.  2.  The  Actuary. 
3.  The  Statistician.  4.  The  Surveyor.  5.  The  Astronomer.  6.  The  Pro- 
fessor. 

XVI. — The  Scfiool  of  Science  and  Philosophy. — This  is  a  school  for  the 
training  of  philosophers,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  leisure,  who  may  not  pro- 
pose to  become  members  of  professions,  but  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
and  the  philosophies  for  purposes  of  personal  improvement,  and  hope  to  apply 
their  knowledge  to  the  advancement  of  human  society. 

Each  School  must  have  its  Museum  of  material,  apparatus,  and  practical 
machinery,  and  each  Science  its  technical  books,  and  means  of  special  illustra- 
tion or  experiment 

Locai  Technical  Colleges. 

Subordinate  to  this  metropolitan  university,  local  technical  colleges  should 
bo  placed  in  every  great  centre  of  local  industry.  The  subjects  taught  would 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  tho  university,  only  the  theoretical  part  would  not  be 
carried  to  the  same  heights  of  science,  and  the  teclinical  past  would  be  more 
fully  carried  out  into  the  technical  details  of  the  industries  of  the  neighborhood. 
Specially  attached  also  to  each  of  them  would  be  an  extensive  collection  of 
models,  examples,  materials  belonging  to  the  local  industries,  and  a  free  tech- 
nical library,  with  a  comfortable  reading  room. 

Country  Trade  Schools. 

The  lower  class  of  institutions  would  be  those  which  either  form  preparatory 
schools  for  the  tci'hnical  colleges,  or  finishing  technical  schools  for  those  who 
can  go  no  further;  and  these  should  pervade  not  only  the  whole  country,  but 
the  large  towns  and  the  metropolis,  there  being  one  such  institution  for  every 
20,000  inhabitants  in  town  districts,  bnd  for  every  10,000  in  country  districts; 
and  either  in  the  same  building  or  in  a  different  one  there  should  be  technical 
schools  in  the  evening,  as  complete  in  their  course  of  instruction  for  the  work- 
ing men,  as  in  tho  morning  for  the  youth  of  the  district ;  and  to  these  schools 
should  be  attached  a  library,  museum,  and  reading-room,  similar  to  that  of  the 
colleges,  only  more  elementary,  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  these  local  night 
schools  and  libraries  for  the  working  men  that  ought  to  fulfill  tho  duties  in 
which  our  mechanics'  institutions  have  so  wofully  failed,  and  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  convenient  that  the  government  should  xnake  use  of  the  building  and 
organization  of  these  mechanics'  institutes  for  these  technical  evening  8chool& 
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HISTORICAL. 

Tn  most  important  eveDt  in  the  history  of  governmental  interposition  in 
Kteotific  and  technical  instruction  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Indoatries  of  Nations  held  in  London  in  1851 — the  first  of  that 
series  of  sublime  lessons,  read  of  all  men,  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  human 
labor  and  artistic  skill,  when  directed  by  science  to  a  knowledge  and  to  the 
obflervance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  has  already  modified,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  all  civilized  nations,  systems  and  institutions  of  industrial 
tnuning.  The  approach  to  this  first  great  demonstration  of  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  industry  and  products  of  the  world — to  this  series  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  workmen  of  the  same  and  difierent  na- 
tions, trained  in  different  ways  in  the  use  of  the  same  material,  for  the  same 
pQtposes  of  utility  and  ornamentation — was  graduaL  In  all  civilis^ed  countries, 
eilubitions  of  a  local  or  provincial  character,  and  in  some  cases  of  national 
scope,  had  been  held  within  the  last  half  century.  In  England,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  early  as  1756,  had  offered  prizes  for  specimens  of  tapestry,  carpets  and 
porcekdn,  and  in  1761,  of  pictures  and  engravings,  displayed  in  rooms  of  the 
Society  at  London  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1828  that  a  national  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  the  workshops,  factories  and  studios  of  England,  of  a  varied  and 
general  character,  took  place  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Reposi- 
tory. This  was  followed,  in  1837,  1839,  and  1849,  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham. 

In  France  the  first  83rBtematic  and  successful  Industrial  Exliibition  of  na- 
tioiial  importance  was  held  in  1798,  on  the  suggestion,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Marquis  d'Aveze,  commissioner  of  the  national  manufactories  of 
Sdvres  and  the  Gobelins.  The  second  took  place  in  1801,  and  the  third  in  1802, 
under  the  active  lead  of  the  First  Consul  (Napokon\  assisted  by  a  commission 
of  the  most  scientific  men  of  France,  who  visited  the  most  important  factories, 
woikshops,  and  ateliers  of  France,  to  explain  the  individual  and  national  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  every  department  of  labor 
and  skilL  That  of  1801  was  held  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre,  and  one  of 
the  bronze  medals  was  awarded  to  Jacquard  for  his  loom.  To  give  stability 
and  provide  the  agency  of  similar  exhibitions,  a  Society  for  the  Plncourageraent 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  France  was  instituted  in  1802,  and 
under  its  auspices,  aided  by  the  government,  numerous  National  Fairs  have 
been  held — each  with  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors,  and  with  more  varied 
Bpecimens  of  scientific  invention  and  artistic  skill— especially  in  the  direction 
of  common  wants.    The  Exhibition  of  1849  is  remarkable  for  the  proposition 
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of  M.  Buffet,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  to  all  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  to  include  gpccimons  of  the  industrial  productions  of  other  nations 
in  the  competitions  for  honorable  mention  and  premiums.  But  the  proposition 
did  not  meet  with  general  fevor,  and  its  consideration  was  dropped.  The  va- 
rious French  Expositions  had  been  much  frequented  by  the  manufacturers  and 
designers  of  other  countries,  and  numerous  illustrations  of  the  finest  articles  in 
the  domain  of  Art  had  been  published — especially  of  those  of  1846,  and  1849 
— in  other  countries ;  the  broad  international  advantages  of  such  displays  of 
the  perfected  specimens  of  artistic  and  trained  labor  impressed  many  minds  in 
different  countries,  but  nowhere  with  such  immediate  practical  results  as  in 
England.  It  only  needed  the  right  word  from  the  voice  of  autliority  to  bring 
this  feeling  into  action ;  and  that  word  was  uttered  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
Prince  Albert  of  England,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce^ 
of  which  he  was  President: — "Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  Great  Exhi- 
bition— an  Exliibition  worthy  of  the  gpreatness  of  this  ooontry,  not  merely 
national  in  its  scope  and  benefits,  but  comprehensive  of  the  whole  world,  and  I 
offer  myself  to  the  public  as  their  leader,  if  they  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  im- 
dertaking.''  The  off*er  was  accepted — ^the  Society,  the  press,  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers, artists,  artisans,  and  finally  the  government,  enlisted ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  presence  of  100,000 
people  of  every  nation,  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  the  products  of 
every  clime,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  workshops  of  every  tribe,  was  inaugurated. 
The  Exhibition — the  first  great  competitive  trial  of  nations  in  the  peaceful  field 
of  industry — was  a  complete  success — a  sublime  monument  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  labor,  when  directed  by  intelligence  and  taste,  to  minister  to  tb» 
necessities  and  rational  pleasures  of  mankind. 

RESULTS. 

The  benefits  resulting  to  Great  Britain,  and  sooner  or  later  in  the  inflneooe 
of  this  and  similar  exhibitions,  to  all  countries,  from  the  Great  Industrial  Expo- 
sition of  1851,  can  not  be  over-estunated,  although  it  may  be  difficult  topce- 
sent  them  in  a  condensed  statement  We  shall  notice  only  a  few,  with  special 
reference  to  technical  instruction — the  formal  training  of  working^en  of  all 
gprades  in  knowledge,  taste  and  skill  in  their  several  occupations,  through  famil- 
iarity with  the  best  specimens  of  material,  implements,  machinery,  and  woik, 
collected  in  museums  or  exhibitions,  and  opportunities  of  study  and  practice  in 
schools  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to  imparting  sodi 
knowledge,  taste,  and  skill. 

1.  Every  person,  who  made  even  a  brief  visit  to  the  Exliibition,  had  a  dearer 
conception  of  a  finished  specimen  of  manufacture  or  handicraft,  in  the  lise  of 
his  own  wants,  than  he  had  before,  and  thus  a  demand  for  a  better  style  of 
workmanship  was  created. 

2.  Every  artist,  manufacturer,  foreman,  or  operative  who  visited  the  Blxhi- 
bition,  and  especially  those  who  studied  the  department  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar,  or  the  most  interested,  had  in  his  mind  a  higher  standard  of  possU 
ble  attainment  than  most  of  them  had  before  reached.  Effbrts  at  improvement 
in  design,  and  in  detail,  were  at  once  made,  and  the  means  for  further  improv»> 
ment  were  demanded,  and,  to  some  extent,  furnished. 

3.  The  attention  of  capitalists,  public-spirited  citizens  and  gtatemen 
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• 

fcrcibij  jfffeated  to  the  neoeasitjr  of  providing  at  onoe  better  elementary  train- 
ing for  all  classes^  and  eepeciallj  for  tlioae  who  have  to  live  by  their  labor ;  and 
at  the  aame  time,  securing  to  designers,  engineers,  foremen  and  superiuteudents 
generally  of  large  works,  better  arti^^tic  and  scientific  training.  Tlie  immediate 
reaoHs  of  thia  attention,  and  agitation,  were  more  liberal  appropriaticua  for  pri- 
mary schools,  and  for  schools  of  science  and  art,  a  general  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  of  National  Education,  and  the  final  passage  in  1870  of  an  act, 
establisbuig  a  system  of  elementary  schools  for  England,  as  well  as  the  curlier 
creation  of  the  (xovemment  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  which  is  rapidly 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  influencing  its  development  in  every  civilized  country.  The  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art  at  South  Kensington,  created  since  1852,  with  its  affiliated 
schools  and  museums,  central  and  provincial,  is  now  the  model  for  imitation  for 
Europe  and  America. 

4.  The  perpetuation  of  the  unique  structure  designed  specially  for  the  Exhi- 
bition, in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  its  equipment,  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  grounds  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  public  utihty  and  recreation^ 
"in  the  direction  of  science  and  art,"  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,500,000 — has  already 
accomplished  its  object  with  more  than  4,000,000  visitors  who  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  up  to  1869. 

5.  The  permanent  organization  and  continued  activity  of  tlio  original  Com- 
miasion,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  (in  science,  letters,  arts 
and  affairs)  in  the  kingdom,  through  whose  wise  management  this  unprece- 
dented enterprise  was  a  pecuniary  success — is  another  result,  which  is  perpet- 
uating the  influence  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  many  directions : — 

First — In  securing  the  possible  union  of  many  institutions  of  Science  and 
Art,  on  almost  the  only  central  spot  within  the  vast  circumference  of  the  me- 
tropolis which  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose.  The  purchase  of  the  .Gore 
Estate  in  South  Kensington,  having  with  subsequent  exchanges  and  purchases 
area  of  100  acres,  accessible  by  railways  and  other  cheap  public  convoy- 
and  connected  with  public  parks  and  grounds,  already  highly  imi)roved, 
to  an  extent  of  640  acres— out  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  Exhibition  (150,- 
0001)  and  a  special  gprant  of  a  like  sum  by  Parliament 

S^amd — ^Tbe  subsequent  erection  on  this  estate  of  buildings  devoted  to  Art 
«id  Scienoe  at  a  cost  of  over  l,000,000iL,  and  the  gathering  within  them  of 
■niseaois  and  coUectwns  (hardly  yet  begun)  which  the  like  sum  could  not  even 
now  purchase. 

Jfiird — ^The  erection  of  an  appropriate  hall  for  annual  exhibitions  of  indu»- 
trial  productions,  and  other  purposes,  at  an  expense  of  near  300,000/. 

The  purchase  and  improvement  of  tliis  estate  for  the  promotion  of  scientifle 
and  artistic  knowledge,  as  applicable  to  productive  industry,  would  not  have 
been  possible  bat  for  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1851.  No  fitter  me- 
morial of  the  first  suggester  of  this  enterprise — the  good  Prince  Albert,  "  to 
whose  &r-seeing  and  comprehensive  philanthropy  its  first  conception  was  due, 
and  to  whose  clear  judgment  and  untuing  exertions  in  directing  its  execution, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  its  unprecedented  success,"— could  bo  devised  tlum  this 
estate  thus  improved.  No  monument  at  once  so  attractive  for  all  classes  in  the 
kingdom,  or  so  full  of  instruction  and  inspiration* of  the  noblest  kind  for  all 
time,  in  every  department  of  industrial  activity,  both  that  which  ministers  to 
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the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  and  that  which  labors  to  realize  in  form  and 
color,  the  loftiest  ideal  of  the  artist  and  poet, — could  be  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  great  event  in  the  history  of  national  industries,  than  the 
grounds  and  structures  devoted  to  Science  and  Art  in  South  Kensington,  se- 
cured by  the  wise  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1861. 

ALBERT  HALL  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Tho  first  stone  of  a  solid,  majestic,  and  ornamental  structure  was  laid  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  on  the  20th  of  Ma}',  1867,  on  the  site  north  of  the  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Ilorticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington — to  be  known  as  the 
Albert  Uall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  as  applicable  to  productive,  industry.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  gave  a  site  valued  at  60,000Z.,  and  advanced  the  sum  of 
50,000?.  towards  tho  cost  of  the  building,  which  has  bqen  contracted  for  within 
tho  original  estimate  of  200,000/.  The  hall  will  accommodate  9,000  persons, 
and  will  be  used  only  in  the  interests  of  Science  and  Art — the  first  occasion 
being  the  inauguration  of  the  First  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  in 
ho  spring  of  1811. 

Tho  objects  for  which  tho  Hall  will  be  available,  as  enumerated  in  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  are : — 

(a.)  Congresses,  both  national  and  international,  for  the  purposes  of  Science 
and  Art. 

(6.)  Performances  of  Music,  including  performances  on  the  organ. 

(c.)  The  distribution  of  prizes  by  public  bodies  and  societies. 

(d.)  Conversaziones  of  societies  established  for  tho  promotion  of  Science  and 
Art. 

(e.)  Agricultural,  horticultural,  and  the  like  exhibitions, 

(/.)  National  and  international  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  industiy,  in- 
cluding industrial  exhibitions  by  the  artizan  classes. 

annual  international  exhibitions. 
Tho  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851  have  arranged 
for  a  series  of  Annual  International  Exhibitions  of  Select  Works  of  Fine  and 
Industrial  Art  and  Scientific  Invention — arranged  in  classes  and  not  according 
to  nations.  The  first  of  the  series  will  be  opened,  Monday,  May  1,  1871,  in 
permanent  buildings  adjoining  the  arcades  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
and  closed  Saturday,  September  30,  1871.  The  objects  in  the  first  exblbitioa 
will  consist  of  the  following  classes : — 

I.  Fine  Arts  Applied  or  not  Applied  to  Works  of  CTrtZtiy— embracing  (1.)  Paint- 
ing of  all  kinds.  (2.)  Sculpture,  modeling,  carving,  and  chasing.  (3.^  En- 
graving. (4.)  Architecture.  (5.)  Tapestries,  carpets,  embroideries.  (9.)  De- 
signs for  decorations,  manufactures.    (7.)  Copies  of  mosaics,  enamels,  &a 

XL  Scientific  Inventions  and  Neto  Discoveries  of  all  kind& 

III.  Manufactures. — (a.)  Pottery  of  all  kinda  ip.)  Woolen  and  worsted  fab- 
rics, (c.)  Educational. — 1.  School  buildings,  fitting,  and  furniture.  2.  Books, 
maps,  globes,  &c.  3.  Appliances  for  physical  training,  including  toys  and 
games.  4.  Specimens  and  illustrations  of  teaching  fine  art,  natural  history, 
and  physical  science. 

IV.  Horticulture. — International  exhibitions  of  new  and  rare  plants,  fmits, 
vegetables,  flowers,  &c.,  will  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  .exhibition. 

Oue-third  portion  of  the  whole  available  space  will  be  assigned  absolutely  to 
foreign  exhibitors. 
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Mr.  J.  Scolt  Rusaell,  In  his  valuable  treatise  on  Systematic  Technical 
Biueaiitm  for  the  English  Ftople,  in  a  chapter  with  the  above  heading, 
introduces  some  of  the  lessons  which  he  thinks  maj  be  read  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Of  late  years,  a  series  of  great  public  events  have  been  taking  place, 
which  have  been  of  great  national  value  in  serving  to  awaken  the  British 
people  from  that  lethargy  of  supreme  satisfaction  with  wliich  tliey  have 
80  long  continued  to  regard  themselves  as  the  most  skilled,  accomp- 
lished, and  successful  manufacturing  people  in  the  world.  For  half  a 
century  they  had  been  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  inventions  of  a  few  men 
of  genius  who  had  created  the  whole  system  of  modem  manufacturing 
machinery,  and  Providence  had  also  endowed  them  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  countless  centuries  stored  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the 
shape  of  coal  and  iron,  ready  to  be  used  or  wasted  and  worked  out  in  this 
manufacturing  century.  The  genius  of  a  few  men  having  set  coal  and  iron 
to  do  the  manufacturing  work  of  mind  and  man,  the  citizens  of  England 
had  begun  to  think  that  it  was  they  who  were  superior  in  intelligence  and 
civilization  to  the  un-coaled,  un-ironed,  un-engineered  nations  around 
them.  For  half  a  century  nothing  occurred  to  awaken  them  from  this 
dream,  and  for  that  half  century  the  works  of  English  engineers  and  Eng- 
lish iron  and  coal  bore  the  highest  reputation,  and  earned  the  highest 
prices  in  the  world. 

The  last  eighteen  years  have  seen  a  series  of  events,  slowly,  regularly, 
and  disagreeably  awakening  the  nation  from  a  pleasant  belief,  once  reality, 
now  a  dream.  Eighteen  years  ago  there  began  a  series  of  competitive 
trials  of  intelligence  and  skill  between  the  citizens  of  the  different  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  Adam  Smith's  views  of  the  wealth  of  nations  were 
to  be  put  to  the  new  trial  of  competitive  examination.  The  scene  of  tho 
first  trial  was  in  London,  in  1851.  It  was  the  famous  Universal  Exhibition 
of  the  Industries  and  Products  of  all  Nations.  In  that  great  school  the 
dvilized  nations  of  Europe  had  their  first  lesson  in  technical  education. 
There  they  were  able  to  see  in  how  many  things  England  retained  her 
hereditary  excellence ;  and  England  was  there  able  to  see  in  how  many 
branches  of  taste  and  skill  other  nations  possessed  qualities  in  which  she 
was  wanting.  But  in  that  competition  she  had  no  cause  for  humiliation. 
The  genius  of  Paxton  would  alone  have  sufiSced  to  rescue  the  skill  and 
tbe  manufacturing  industry  of  England  from  humiliation.  For  in  the 
building  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  exhibited  an  entirely 
new  and  highly  skillful  system  of  modem  architecture,  in  which  iron  and 
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glass,  great  staples  of  English  manufactare,  and  of  modem  invention, 
formed  the  sole  materials  of  construction  of  the  largest  building  of  the 
world,  and  within  which  could  be  seen  assembled  at  one  time  100,000  of 
the  people  of  every  nation  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  products  of 
eyery  clime,  and  the  works  of  eyery.  tribe. 

This  was  England's  first  great  lesson  on  technical  education;  the 
second  was  the  similar  Great  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1855. 

Nothing  was  more  striking  than  the  enormous  progress  nations  had 
made  from  their  first  lesson.  Some  members  of  each  group  of  human 
inventions  and  skill  had  felt  their  inferiority,  and  vigorously  set  about  its 
redress.  England  had  been  struck  by  the  amazing  superiority  of  some 
continental  nations  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  design,  which  sufficed  to 
convert  the  rude  and  nearly  worthless  materials  of  clay  and  flint,  which 
are  to  her  even  more  abundant  than  to  other  nations,  into  valuable  and 
invaluable  works  of  art,  in  earthenware  and  glass.  She  had  occupied  the 
four  years*  interval  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince  Consort — the  nal 
author  of  these  international  lessons — ^in  collecting  and  diffusing  through 
the  manufacturing  counties  the  best  models  of  the  best  masters,  in  eMh 
lishing  for  the  potteries  and  glass  works  schools  of  design,  and  in  training 
teachers  for  art  workmen.  These  young  institutions  already  bore  fruit  in 
1855,  and  England  was  no  longer  outstripped  in  pottery  and  glass.  It  is 
curious,  but  instructive,  to  notice  that  the  Exhibition  of  1851  had  disgusted 
the  whole  nation  with  its  blue  earthenware  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  bor- 
rowed from  the  2000  years*  tradition  of  China,  and  with  its  huge  lumps  of 
glass,  called  decanters  and  glasses,  cut  or  moulded  into  hideous  distortknt 
of  form. 

The  largest  shopkeepers  of  London  will  tell  you  that  ever  since  tiiat 
date  the  old  patterns  are  worthless,  save  for  export  to  barbarous  countries 
— that  all  England  has  learnt  a  lesson,  and  made  a  revolution  in  taste  for 
these  common  things. 

The  lessons  which  French  and  German  nations  had  learnt  were  of 
another  sort.  They  had  felt  their  inferiority  in  the  great  objects  of  manu- 
facturing and  constructive  skill,  in  which,  in  1851,  we  held  supremacy. 
They  were  happy  in  having  princes  or  sages  as  wise  as  our  own,  who  saw 
that  the  great  manufactures  of  England  were  iron  and  steel,  the  great  in- 
struments of  skill,  industry,  mechanical  power,  and  transport  They  saw 
that  the  profusion  of  our  raw  materials  gave  us  vast  advantages  in  time 
and  money.  They  were  discriminating  enough  to  see  also  that  in  mere 
.raw  material,  mere  mechanical  power,  and  mere  brute  labor,  competition 
with  us  was  hopeless.  And  they  argued  thus :  the  one  thing  we  can  set 
against  the  English  wealth  in  raw  material  is  greater  skill  in  using  wliat 
we  have.  The  way  to  compete  with  them  in  mechanical  power  is  to  apply 
higher  science  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  it;  and  the  way  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  iron  and  skill  is  to  buy  of  them  the  unwrought  material, 
which  they  will  sell  us  at  nearly  cost  price,  in  consequence  of  their  free  trade 
and  close  competition,  and  then  to  apply  the  skill  of  our  own  artisans, highly 
educated  and  trained,  to  construct  out  of  these  raw  materials  all  the  higher 
kinds  of  tools,  instruments,  and  machinery,  m  those  forms  and  applications 
which  enhance  to  the  highest  degree  the  value  of  the  material 
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In  1855  we  saw  that  the  French  and  the  Gennans  had  already  advanced 
fir  into  our  own  provinces  of  iron,  Bteel,  and  metal  manafacture.  We 
found  that  they  had  already  established  schools  in  every  metropolis,  lai^ 
town,  or  center  of  industry,  for  educating  professional  men  and  masters, 
ibr  training  foremen  and  skilled  workmen,  and  for  educating  apprentices. 
What  we  saw  in  1855  wu  instructive  to  the  clear-sighted  and  the  thought- 
ftd,  but  it  was  not  humiliating  to  the  mass  of  the  Eoglish  visitors,  and  it 
did  not  alarm  the  English  manufacturers.  Therefore,  unhappily,  they 
did  not  take  warning  in  time.  They  merely  committed  the  common 
blander  of  despising  their  rivals.  When  they  saw  the  enormous  progress 
of  the  French  in  steam  machinery,  and  its  metal  products  occupying  a 
huge  annexe,  they  merely  said :  "  Look !  they  have  been  imitating  us ;  but 
never  mind,  these  are  mere  Untrs  deforce  got  up  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  to  make  a  show  at  his  Exhibition.  They  serve  to  gratify 
tlie  vani^  of  the  French  nation,  but  they  can  never  compete  with  us  in 
quality,  quantity,  or- price." 

This  self-eatisfaction  was  a  huge  blunder.  The  progress  of  the  French 
and  €(erman  nations  has  shown  there  was  an  ominous  reality. 

The  third  lesson  was  our  own  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was  the  first 
Exhibition  humiliating  for  us.  Our  administration  of  that  Exhibition 
was  humiliating,  for  it  was  a  grand  administrative  failure.  The  building 
itself  was  to  us,  as  an  intellectual,  mechanical,  and  artistic  nation,  an 
Abject  humiliation.  Hideous  on  the  outside,  without  unity  or  effect  as  a 
whole;  inconvenient  in  the  inside,  ugly  in  its  details,  crowded  and 
unseemly  in  the  distribution  of  the  objects  exhibited,  with  but  a  single 
portion  of  it  serving  rather  to  exaggerate  than  redeem  the  effects  of  the 
other— an  admirably  arranged,  lighted,  and  ventilated  picture-gallery. 
Paxton  was  still  alive,  and  also  the  distinguished  men  who,  allied  with 
him,  had  created  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  had  afterwards  transported 
it  to  form  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sydenham  Hill,  there  to  serve  as  an 
enduring  monument  of  our  first  great  national  lesson  in  technical  educa- 
tk>n,  and  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  refinement  of  the  taste  and 
eoltare  of  the  people.  Though  Paxton  was  still  liviog,  his  genius  was 
not  permitted  to  serve  the  nation,  and  that  nation  felt  that  the  quickest 
way  to  spare  itself  from  perpetuating  its  own  disgrace  and  humiliation  was 
to  sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  this  disgraceful  monument  of  its  want 
of  foreaight,  design,  and  organization. 

Thus  disgraced  by  the  edifice  itself,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
interior  to  give  an  Englishman  cause  for  self-gratulation.  Switzerland 
had  there  her  wonderful  anilinecolors,  the  discovery  of  her  distinguished 
chemist,  SchOnbein.  Prussia  was  there  with  her  huge  ingots  of  Krupp's 
steel — already  beginning  to  displace  on  English  railways  Uie  finest  quali- 
ties  of  Yorkshire  iron.  America  was  there  with  some  of  her  exqusite 
machinery  for  economizing  labor.  Italy  was  there  with  her  already 
leviving  manufactures  of  classic  earthenware,  her  decorated  glass,  and  her 
Etruscan  gold.  France  had  been  diligently  following  up  her  determina- 
tion to  equal  us  in  our  great  staples  of  machinery  and  iron  manufisKsture, 
and  the  stately  steam-engmes  she  then  produced,  as  examples  of  her 
ordinary  work  in  the  steam-ships  of  her  navy  and  mercantile  marine, 
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Bufflced  to  show  us  that  her  progress  was  true,  and  that  we  had  been  mb- 
taken  in  cilling  her  triumphs  of  1855  tours  de  force.  All  around  us  in 
that  Exhibition  were  proofe  that  every  nation  had  begun  to  rival  ns  in 
some  one  of  our  great  specialties ;  and  if  we  were  not  instructed,  we  weie 
at  least  sufficiently  disgusted  with  that  Exhibition  to  feel,  and  to  express 
a  veiy  pervading  conviction,  that  for  our  part  we  would  cease  to  repeat 
Exhil3itions  which  failed  to  mark  any  progress  of  ours,  and  only  served 
to  advertise  to  the  world  the  more  rapid  progress  of  rival  nations.  That 
feeling  of  disgust  was  the  first  wholesome  symptom,  but  it  did  not  at  that 
time  mature  itself  into  any  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  any  great  national 
exertion  to  advance  the  manufacturing  skill  of  the  English  people.  We 
had  exhibited  a  sufficient  number  of  new  iron  Armstrong  guns,  and  mo&els 
of  iron  and  iron-coated  men-of-war,  to  make  us  feel  that  in  all  things  we 
were  not  yet  distanced. 

It  was  the  Exhibition  of  1867,  in  Paris,  which  gave  the  nations,  and 
especially  England,  a  final  lesson.  By  that  Exhibition  we  were  rudely 
awakened  and  thoroughly  alarmed.  We  then  learnt,  not  that  we  were 
equalled,  but  that  we  were  beaten — not  on  some  points,  but  by  some  nation 
or  other  on  nearly  all  tliose  points  on  which  we  had  prided  ourselves. 

I  shall  shortly  sum  up  the  practical  conclusions  which  I  myself,  and 
the  most  eminent  of  my  colleagues,  arrived  at  We  were  sent  by  the 
British  Government  to  serve  as  Jurymen  in  adjudging  the  awards  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  to  report  to  the  Government  the  practical  facts  of  national 
importance  which  we  might  there  observe.  In  Uie  great  manufactures  of 
iron  men-of-war,  with  their  huge  steam-engines,  ponderous  wrought-iron 
armor,  we  found  ourselves  equalled,  if  not  l>eaten.  The  large  marine 
engine  of  Dupuy  de  Lome  neither  excelled  the  English  marine  engine  in 
exquisite  tnith  of  workmanship  nor  in  high  finish,  for  I  have  elsewliere 
said  that  the  English  workman's  conscientious  pride  in  liis  work  is  not  to 
be  excelled  by  that  of  the  workmen  of  any  other  country.  But  the  design 
of  the  French  engine  showed  so  much  fore-thought,  practical  wisdom, 
and  provision  for  economy,  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  consume  less 
fuel,  do  more  work,  endure  longer,  and  run  less  chance  of  accident  than  our 
own  engines ;  all  of  these  being  qualities  heretofore  constituting  our  own 
superiority. 

Next  in  iron  armor.  Their  ships  carried  iron  armor  as  thick  and 
as  strong  as  our  own,  and  they  were  armed  with  guns  and  supplied  with 
ammunition  which  could  just  penetrate  that  armor,  but  which  that 
armor  was  just  able  to  prevent  from  piercing.  And  their  ships  presented 
arrangements  for  securing  all  the  advantages  of  simultaneous  firing  in  every 
direction  which  we  had  claimed  for  ours,  with  ttds  additional  advantage, 
that  the  French  had  attained  that  which  we  had  at  enormous  expense 
tried  but  failed  in  obtaining — efficient  breech-loading  guns,  which  enable 
them  effectually  to  deliver  17  shots  to  our  10. 

Thus  our  naval  supremacy  was  shown  to  be  ended,  so  fkras  the  manu- 
facture of  maUriel  and  mechanism  is  concerned. 

Coming  to  land-machinery  and  structures,  we  found,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  great  building,  a  multitude  of  steam-engines  of  French 
manufacture,  and  even  from  distant  provinces,  distinguished  by  our  own 


u  lu  maKe  wim  ii  nigii  anu  sirong  sieam,  dui  uiey  aiso  coniriFeu  ine 
I  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  tbat  steam  to  better  account  than  in 
sines,  so  as  to  get  more  power  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  Aicl,  in  a 
proportion  even  than  the  greater  cost  of  our  own  Aicl  expf)rted 
"ance — a  clear  triumph  of  foiethought  and  ingenuity  oyer  wasteAil, 
king  wealth. 

lere  was  but  one  steam-engine  which  rivalled  them,  and  that  was 
he  contrivance  of  the  American  than  of  the  Englishman  whose 
tbore. 

It  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  group  of  all  the  exhibitions  in  Paris, 
B  gronp  of  large  manufactures  in  iron  wliich  showed  the  pnxlucts 
fomaoes,  forges,  and  iron-mills  of  France,  Germany,  and  Helgium. 
rhere  in  rails,  railway-wheels,  railway  tires  and  axles ;  in  large 
3t-iron  beams  for  house  building,  in  iron  plates  and  bars,  and  frames 
L  ships — in  these,  which  were  all  our  own,  we  found  ourselves  rivalled, 
d,  in  size  and  quality,  and  competed  with  in  price.  On  land,  thfire- 
I  well  as  at  sea,  our  mastery  of  the  iron  trade  seemed  t/j  liuve 
sared. 

imeltlDg,  mining,  locomotive  building,  and  the  great  hnm:\n^  of 
«cUl  machiftery,  a  single  great  establishment  in  Frano^,  f-allf.1] 
t,  appeared  like  a  chivalric  knight  to  issue  a  challenge  against  all 
Id.  * 

eosot  possesses  the  natural  advantages  of  England,  inasmnrh  as 
Ita  own  soil  it  has  the  iron,  the  coal,  and  other  mi  Derail,  in  the  same 
iaoe  si  onrselves.  But  Creusot,  under  the  wise  direction  of  Preni- 
dmeider,  was  endowed  with  an  advantage  which  we  Uwh  u*'v\t^-AtA 
loaseMion  of  asystematic  organization  of  technical  ynh^/Ajk.  (ytvwA 
fonamtion  of  workmen  schoole<l  and  train«!:d  on  xh«z  nff^A.  Tli« 
[  an  a  model  which  we  shall  l^ng  emuUt«  in  vai.-i  It  «;;}  uk«;  as 
jean  to  overtake  Hr.  Schneider.  He  im(y>rt4  h»  i.'x/pnifAtr*s^ 
Lto England;  and  all  round  the  coasts  of  Ynrj-j-,,  %r«i  vrrA  U^ir 
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from  England — a  result  to  an  Engliah  engineer  soffldently  humiliating.  I 
asked  the  value  of  this  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  buyers,  and  was 
answered  that  they  considered  it  equiyalent  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  ia 
favor  of  France. 

Another  fact  of  the  same  sort  in  the  same  place  expreaaed  the  aamo 
convictioD.  The  large  iron  forgings  which  were  imported  for  the  aame 
work,  came  from  France,  not  England.  The  answer  received  thia  lime 
was  that  the  large  forgiuga  were  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Franoe,  hot 
that  in  France  the  forgings  were  so  much  better  formed  to  the  flwiAim 
shape  as  to  be  worth  more  than  the  difference  in  price. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  instances  mainly  because  they  are  in  depait> 
ments  in  which  I  can  venture  to  express  a  professional  Judgment  In  the 
Prussian  department  were  triumphs  of  technical  skill,  palpable  to  all 
observers.  Steel  cannon,  more  powerful  than  any  of  our  own,  carrying 
larger  shot  with  heavier  powder  charge.  Large  ingots  of  steel,  of  magni- 
tude and  quality  unequalled  by  any  nation.  Tires  of  locomotive  whedi^ 
which,  imi)orted  into  England,  supersede  our  own  highest  qualities  of  iron; 
and  complicated  members  of  machines  forged  by  Kmpp  out  of  a  ain^ 
piece  of  steel  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  old  pieoeSi 
formerly  fastened  imperfectly  into  one.  These  were  some  of  the  trioqiplui 
hastily  exhibited  by  Prussia,  even  at  the  end  of  her  coatly  war. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further  observations  of  my  own.*  I 
have  said  enough  to  let  him  understand  how  the  Exhibition  of  Paris 
startled  a  thinking  Englishman,  and  ended  by  convincing  him  thai 
England  had  been  asleep,  and  that  a  whole  generation  of  wakeful,  skilled 
workmen  had  been  trained  in  other  countries  during  the  interval  between 
1851  and  1867.  Fifteen  years  is  the  time  necessary  to  train  a  generatioii 
of  skilled  men.  Some  nations  had  already  possessed  that  time  and  turned  it 
to  that  accent,  with  the  results  we  then  saw  in  Paris. 

That  is  a  lesson  on  no  account  to  be  lost  It  is  the  crowning  leaaon  of 
the  series  begun  in  '51,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  following  evidence  to 
impress  on  Englishmen,  from  the  legislator  to  the  craftsman, 4he  great  fact 
that  we  have  let  one  generation  grow  up  uneducated  and  untrained,  and 
that  no  question  now  remains  for  us  but  this :  shall  we  now  allow  a  aeoond 
generation  to  grow  up  equally  untrained,  unskilled,  and  left  behind  in  the 
race? 

I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  the  opinions  of  qualified  men,  who 
have,  with  extraordinary  pains,  gathered  the  lessons  and  moral  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people.  A  new  organisa- 
tion was  provided,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  full  value  to  have 
been  apprehended  at  the  time  it  was  initiated.  There  were,  of  course,  the 
usual  reports  of  the  jurors  and  the  prizes  which  followed  their  awards;  bnt 
awards  and  medals  became  so  profusely  showered  that  their  number  nearly 
neutralized  their  value.  Besides,  and,  we  may  say,  above  and  beyond  the 
jurors,  was  a  higher  series  of  reports  prepared  by  Special  Commissionen 
sent  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition,  with  reference  to  national 

•  The  reader  who  desires  more  information  than  is  j^ren  in  this  chapter,  wiU  find  It 
not  only  In  the  works  themselves  fh)m  which  the  following  extracts  are- made,  but  inthe 
reports  of  the  juries  and  of  our  own  government  reporters,  which  are  published  In  a 
separate  volume. 
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IntereBta,  and  the  lai^  nnmbcr  of  their  reports  have  already  been  printed 
and  have  ahieady  appeared  in  a  scries  of  "  Kensington  Blue  Books."  A 
seoond  series  of  reports,  df  a  still  more  strictly  technical  natnre,  was  elicited 
by  the  CommisBioners  of  Schools,  who  had  ascertained  that  many  of  the 
reports  on  the  Fr^ich  Exhibition  appeared  to  throw  the  blame  of  certain 
cases  of  inferiority  on  the  lower  technical  education  of  the  British  people, 
and  the  commission  issoed  a  series  of  inquiries  of  which  they  then  pub- 
lished the  report 

On  this  report  the  Government,  having  taken  alarm,  sent  abroad  a 
Commissioner,  if  not  officially,  at  least  offleieutementy  to  ascertain  by  per- 
sonal inquiry  whether  the  alleged  defects  of  our  systems  of  education  and 
our  inferiority  to  some  other  countries  in  some  sorts  of  technical  skill  were 
real  or  imaginary ;  and  we  have  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Samuelson  to  the  Yice- 
Pfeudent  of  the  Council  of  Education,  the  views  of  a  practical  manufac- 
turer concerning  the  previous  statements.  All  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion agree  on  three  points,— on  the  great  practical  value  of  education  to  a 
people ;  on  the  admirable  organmttion  provided  by  the  Governments  of 
other  countries  for  giving  to  their  people  systematic  and  univcrsally- 
di£fuaed  technical  education ;  and,  thirdly,  on  the  deplorable  neglect  of 
muA.  measures  which  has  characterized  our  own  Government  and  people. 

But,  in  my  estimation,  there  is  a  collection  of  documents  of  far  more 
importance  than  all  these  put  together,  which  has  just  been  published  in 
an  unassuming  form  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  issued  from  their  rooms 
in  the  Adelphi,  at  the  small  price  of  half-a-crown.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Society  itself  clearly  saw  what  it  was  about  when  it  undertook  the  harm- 
leas,  beneficent  duty  of  offering  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  such 
English  artisans  as  wanted  to  study  their  own  departments  of  trade  in  the 
French  Exhibition,  and  could  not  afford  the  cost ;  and  when  in  return  for 
this  benefit  it  imi30sed  the  modest  condition  that  they  should  report  in 
writing  on  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt  Out  of  tliis  simple  act  has  grown 
a  collection  of  reports,  689  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  full  of  subject 
f  xr  the  gravest  thought — treating,  in  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the  social 
oondltion,  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  workman,  and  of  the 
dnties  which  various  Governments  have,  either  n^lected  or  performed,  in 
giving  or  withholding  from  the  youth  of  a  nation  that  intelligence,  skill, 
Mid  taste  which  they  unanimously  declare  education  can  promote  and 
develop,  if  it  cannot  create.  It  is  the  quiet,  reasonable,  practical,  and 
moderate  tone  in  which  all  this  has  been  investigated  and  Ect  down,  which 
renders  this  volume  the  notable  contribution  to  social  science  in  1867. 

Of  all  these  four  s^>arate  sources  of  knowledge,  I  should  wish  to 
convey  to  my  readers  the  aim,  the  substance,  and  the  conclusions.  I  fear 
I  shall  not  be  able  in  one  chapter  to  overtake  all  of  them,  for  the  field  is 
both  wide  and  prolific,  covering  nearly  all  the  branches  of  human  industry. 

L  Taking  up  first  the  "  Report  relative  to  Technical  Education  by 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  of  2d  July,  1667,"  I  find  the  Commis- 
•ioners  issuing  a  request  for  information  to  some  eminent  jurors  and  others 
as  to  the  truth  of  certain  "  evidence  considered  to  be  afibrdcd  by  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris  of  the  inferior  rate  of  progress  in  manufactur- 
ing and  medianical  industry  in  England,  compared  with  that  made  in 
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Other  European  coontries ; "  and  they  add,  "  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that 
this  alleged  inferiority  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  technical 
education,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  from 
many  eminent  English  jurors  in  this  department  whether  they  agree  with 
this  opinion,  and  we  think  it  expedient  at  once  to  report  to  your  Majes^ 
the  answers  which  we  have  received  to  our  inquiry  on  this  point'* 

The  gentlemen  whom  tliey  consulted,  and  whose  answers  they  have 
printed,  were :  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Tyndall,  F.RS.,  Dr. 
David  Price,  J.  E.  McConnell,  C.E.,  James  Young,  chemical  manufacturer, 
J.  Scott  Rn«?sell,  F.R.S.,  Captain  Beaumont,  R  E.,  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  Rev. 
Cannon  Norris,  M.A.,  Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  John  Fowler,  C.R,  ' 
Warrington  W.  Smythe,  F.R.S.,  E.  Huth,  Peter  Graham,  A.  J.  Mundella, 
W.  Spotten,  thus  representing  many  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
our  educated  professions,  our  applied  sciences,  engineering,  education,  and 
manufactures.  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  the  essence  of  these 
opinions 

Dr.  Lton  Piayfair  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  own  inquiry  as  a  juror, 
and  of  those  of  other  jurors :  *'  A  singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed 
that  our  country  had  shown  little  inventiveness,  and  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry  since  1802.  .  .  Out  of  ninety 
classes  there  are  scarcely  a  dozen  in  which  pre-eminence  is  unhesitatingly 
awarded  to  us.  .  .  The  one  cause  upon  which  there  was  most  unanimity 
of  conviction  is  that  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
possess  good  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the  masters  and  managera 
of  manufactories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none." 

Professor  Tyndall  says :  "  I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that 
in  virtue  of  the  better  education  provided  by  continental  nations,  England 
must  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  herself  outstripped  by  those 
nations,  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war." 

Mr.  purn  writes :  *'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  although  we  may  still  be 
unsurpassed  in  many  of  our  productions,  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre- 
eminence which  was  accorded  to  us  in  1851.  .  .  The  enormous  strides  that 
have  of  late  been  made  by  our  continental  rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  will  make  it  daily-  more  difllcult  for  our  woolen  manufac- 
turers to  hold  not  only  their  former  prominent  position,  but  even  to  main- 
tain their  present  one.  .  .  I  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  which  prevents  our  manufacturers  from  making  that 
progress  which  other  nations  are  making.  .  .  I  found  both  masters  and 
foremen  of  other  countries  much  more  scientifically  educated  than  our 
own.  .  .  The  workmen  of  other  countries  have  a  far  superior  education 
to  ours,  many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  .  .  Their  productions 
show  clearly  that  there  is  not  a  machine  working  a  machine,  but  that 
brains  sit  at  the  loom  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning-wheel." 

Mr.  McConnell  says:  "  In  the  class  for  which  I  was  juror  for  Eng- 
land, I  made  a  very  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  our  locomotive 
engines,  carriages,  railway  machinery,  apparatus,  and  matiriel  with  thoee 
exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
our  former  superiority,  either  in  material  or  workmanship,  no  longer 
exists.    .    .    Unless  we  adopt  a  system  oftechnical  education  for  our  work- 
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men  in  this  coantry,  we  shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheapness. 
.  .  It  appears  to  me,  Govemment  should  take  the  matter  in  hand.  •  . 
There  should  be  mining  schools  in  South  Wales,  Statfordsliire  and  Dur- 
ham ;  and  machlneiy  and  engine  schools  in  Manchester,  Qlusguw,  &cy 

Professor  FaAiOLLAKDsajrs:  "A8ajurorinClass44,of  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, I  was  not  only  forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  ])rogres8 
in  the  different  branches  of  chemical  manufactures  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain,  but  still  more  so  by  the  great  advances  made  by  other  nations, 
CBpecially  Grermany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of  such  manufac- 
tures, since  1802,  when,  as  a  juror  in  the  corresponding  Class,  I  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  chemical  manufactures  of  different 
nations.  .  .  In  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the 
future  manufacturer  or  manager  is  made  familiar  with  those  laws  and 
applications  of  the  great  natural  forces  which  must  always  fonn  the  basis  of 
every  intelligent  and  progressive  industr>';  it  seems  that  at  length  this 
BDpcriority  in  previous  training,  is  more  than  counterbalancing  the  undoubted 
advantages  which  this  country  possesses  in  raw  material." 

Mr.  3IALLET  says:  **I  fully  agree  that  a  better  system  of  teclinical 
edacation  for  all  classes  connected  with  industrial  pursuits  lias  become  a 
pressing  necessity  iu  Great  Britain,  and  that  immediate  steps  oiiglit  U)  Ixi 
taken  for  organizing  and  procuring,  legislatively,  such  a  system  ;'*  he  hus 
been  long  convinced  that "  unless  checked  by  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
own  educational  system,  general  and  technical,  the  pre-eminence  of 
England  must  decline  with  a  rapidly  acoelerating  pace." 

BIr.  David  Pbice  says:  "  What  is  really  wanted  for  this  country,  and 
b  of  vital  consequence  to  our  future  prosperity,  is  a  higher  scientific  culture 
of  those  who  are  likely,  in  the  natural  courbe  of  events,  to  be  master 
manolacturers ;  so  that  when  discoveries  are  made  they  may  fruciify,  and 
not  stagnate  or  decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  for  want  of  inti-lli- 
gencG  on  the  part  of  those  who  command  capital  and  works,  to  see  their 
merits.*' 

The  evidence  given  by  other  jurors  is  not  less  strong,  but  I  can  only 
vpKTC  room  for  one  more  quotation,  that  of  Mr.  3Iundklla  : — "  I'he  branch 
of  industry  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  thirty  years,  U  the  munu- 
Ikcturingof  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  partner,  employing  5^XX)  work- 
people; with  establishments  in  Nottlngliam,  Derby,  and  JymglilKirou;.;b, 
employing  4000,  and  with  branches  at  Chenmitz  and  PauHa,  in  Saxony, 
employing  about  700  persons.  I  liave,  for  four  or  five  ymin  paht,  Uasn 
increasingly  alarmed  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my  exiierience  of  the 

Paris  Exhibition  has  only  confirmed  and  strengthened  my  f<ran» 

I  am  of  opinion  that  Englishmen  possess  more  energy,  enUrrpri^r,  and 
inventiveness  than  taiy  other  European  nation.  The  best  inacliines  in  rny 
trade  now  at  work  in  France  and  Germany,  are  the  invention4  of  Kugli^h- 
men,  but  are  there  constructed  and  imprm-ed  by  men  who  have  ha/1  the 
advantage  of  a  superior  industrial  education.  At  the  largest  e}»tiiblijthment 
in  Paris,  these  machines  are  constructed  and  impnjved  on  thorouj^h  it^.-ien- 
tific  principles,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  young  nmn,  who,  I  waa 
informed,  took  high  honors  at  the  school  of  the  Government  in  Pari«.  .  .  . 
Fh^isely  the  same  thing  Is  taking  place  in  Saxony ;  but  the  Buxom  are,  in 
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respect  of  education,  both  primary  and  industrial,  much  in  adrance  of  the 
French,  and  in  my  branch,  they  are  our  most  formidable  rivals.  .  .  . 
The  contrast  betwixt  the  workpeople  of  Saxony  and  England,  engaged  in 
the  same  trade,  is  most  humiliating.  I  have  had  statistics  taken  of  various 
workshops  and  rooms  in  factories  in  this  district,  and  the  frightful  igno- 
rance they  reveal  is  disheartening  and  appalling.  ...  In  Saxony  onr 
manager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  greatly  interested  in 
education,  during  a  residence  of  seven  years,  has  never  met  with  a  work- 
man who  cannot  read  or  write — not  in  the  limited  and  imi>erfect  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  English  artisans  are  said  to  read  and  write,  but 
with  a  freedom  aud  familiarity  that  enables  them  to  enjoy  reading,  and  to 
conduct  their  corresisondence  in  a  creditable  and  often  superior  style. 
Some  of  the  sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  in  Saxony,  are  receiving  a  tech- 
nical education  at  the  Polyteclmic  schools,  sucli  as  the  sons  of  our  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  to  obtain.  .  .  .  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English 
workman  is  gradually  losing  the  race,  through  the  superior  intelligence 
which  foreign  governments  are  carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  .  . 
The  education  of  Germany  is  the  result  of  a  national  organization,  which 
compels  every  peasant  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  afterwards 
affords  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be 
useful  in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  they  are  destined."  His  con- 
cluding sentence  ought  to  carry  great  weight — "  If  we  are  to  maintain  oar 
position  in  industrial  competition,  we  must  oppose  to  this  national  organi- 
zation one  equally  effective  and  complete ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with  our 
present  voluntary  system,  we  shall  be  defeated,  generations  hence  we  shall 
bo  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor,  pauperism,  and  crime ;  but  with  a 
system  of  national  education  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with 
art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe,  within  twenty  years,  England 
would  possess  the  most  intelligent  and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world.** 

II.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  such  a  report,  made  to  her  Majesty,  from 
such  a  Commission  as  that  of  which  Lord  Taunton  is  chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain 
some  little  information  as  to  what  other  countries  were  doing  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  their  people.  They  solicited,  through  our  representa- 
tives abroad,  such  printed  papers  as  the  various  governments  could  give 
them,  regarding  the  organization  of  technical  schools,  and  we  learn  that 
they  are  translating  some  of  these  for  public  use.  They  also  requested  Mr. 
Samuelson  to  visit,  or  accepted  his  offer  to  examine  (for  it  is  not  quite  dear 
which),  manufacturing  industry  abroad,  in  its  relation  to  technical  schools; 
and  the  result  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  moved  for  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  printed  in  November  last 

Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P.,  traveled  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
examining,  as  he  went,  the  most  famous  manufhcturing  establishmentB  on 
the  Continent,  which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to  our  own.  He  found  every- 
where in  these  establishments  men  of  all  ranks  better  educated  than  oar 
own ;  working  men  less  illiterate— fbremen  and  managers  well  educated, 
and  masters  accomplishdd,  well-informed,  technical  men.  He  traced  oat 
the  pupils  of  technical  schools  to  their  practical  and  successful  results,  as 
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fhe  snperintendentB  of  large  works,  and  he  Bums  up  the  results  of  his 
examination,  in  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  confirm  all  the  reports  made 
to  that  Commission,  which  was  the  ori^n  of  the  inquiry. — "I  have 
attempted  to  show,  bj  examples,  what  is  the  condition  of  some  of  the  leading 
indostries  in  these  countries,  (France,  Switzerland,  and  Gennany).  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
continental  education  on  continental  manu&ctures.  .  .  .  That  the  rapid 
progress  of  many  trades  abroad,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  tlie  superior 
technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  works  everyn'here,  and  by  the 
oomparatiyely  advanced  elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in  some 
departmentsofindostry,  can  admit  of  but  little  doubt.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
we  know  that  our  manufacturing  artisans  are  imperfectly  taught,  our  agri- 
cultural laborers  illiterate ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  put  forth,  with 
effM,  the  splendid  qualities  with  which  Providence  has  endowed  our 
people.  Our  foremen,  chosen  (Vom  the  lower  industrial  ranks,  have  no  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  correcting  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  education ; 
(mr  managers  are  too  apt,  in  every  case  of  novelty,  to  proceed  by  trial  and 
error,  without  scientific  principles  to  guide  them ;  and  the  sons  of  our  great 
manu&cturers  too  often,  either  despise  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  as  mere 
handicrafts,  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth  and  education,  or  else,  overlook- 
ing the  beautiful  examples  which  they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural 
laws  to  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely  as  a  means  of  hcuping  up 
more  wealth,  or,  at  the  best,  for  want  of  other  occupation :  to  the  evils  of 
Rich  a  condition,  not  only  our  statesmen,  but  also  our  people,  are  rapidly 
awakening,  and  the  disease  being  once  acknowledged,  I  belisvc  the  remedy 
will  soon  be  applied." 

IIL  In  the  two  preceding  sections,  we  liave  been  occupied  with  what  we 
nay  call  the  upper  side  of  the  question,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  seen  it  from 
the  master's  point  of  view,  and  we  have  also  seen  how  it  is  regarded  by 
men  of  science,  of  education,  and  of  distinguished  technical  skill.  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  questions  of  technical  education  and  manufacturing 
npremacy  are  regarded  from  the  workman's  point  of  view,  and  so.  try  to 
imderatand  the  under  side  of  the  question. 

What  do  our  technical  workers  think  of  their  own  skill,  intelligence, 
taste,  judgment,  knowledge,  culture,  refinement?  What  do  they  think  of 
their  education,  of  their  school  training  and  apprenticeship  ?  What  do 
they  think  of  the  opportunities  provided  for  the  matured  workman,  who 
wishes  to  study,  to  copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of  science,  and  rise;  to  higher 
grades  of  skill  ?  What  do  they  think  are  the  duties  of  Government  to  him 
and  his  fellows?  Do  they  think  foreign  governments  wiser  in  tlieir  care 
for  their  working  people  than  ours?  Do  they  tliink  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  their  i)eople  to  be  waste  of  pains  or  wise  foresight?  In  short,  do 
they  find  in  the  institutions  of  any  other  country,  any  social  amelioration 
which  they  wonld  wish  to  introduce  into  their  own? 

On  all  these  points,  and  a  great  many  more,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
flity-five  witnesses,  all  workmen,  most  of  them  evidently  superior  work- 
men, and  who  are  entitled  by  their  acquirements  to  be  termed  at  least, 
idf-edncated  men.  Among  so  many  witnesses,  we  cannot  call  up  all; 
but  aa  we  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  whole  iKxik,  wo  will 
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only  call  sucli  witnesses  as  appear  to  have  made  a  special  study  of  each 
point 

1.  On  Early  Technical  Training, — ^3Ir.  Lucrapt,  the  chairmaker,  says: 
"  Seeing  some  lads  at  work  with  the  men  in  tlie  carver's  shop,  I  went  to 
the  bench  of  one  about  fourteen — he  was  carving  a  chair-back,  of  a  medl- 
CBval  form,  from  a  wc»rking  drawing.  .  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  one  so 
young  was  found  capable  of  carving  so  well,  and  was  informed  that  boys 
at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the  trade  they  fancy,  so  tliat  a  boy 
about  to  be  apprenticed  to  learn  carving,  is  instructed  in  ornamental  draw- 
ing, modelling,  and  designing."  .  .  .  Further,  **  I  am  bound  to  repeat 
that  in  the  race  we  are  nowhere.  .  .  .  Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation, yet,  with  the  most  profound  regret,  I  say  that  our  defeat  is  as  igno-« 
minious,  and  I  fear  as  disastrous,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  We  have 
not  only  made  no  progress  since  1862,  but  it  seems  toT  me  we  have  retro- 
graded." lie  adds  that  the  mere  mechanical  workman  stands  not  the 
slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  a  cultivated  taste.  ..."  The 
art  workmen  of  France  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  England;  in 
Paris  they  are  surroimded  by  works  of  taste  which  none  but  the  most 
obtuse  can  long  remain  uninfluenced  by ;  their  museums  are  central  and 
numerous ;  they  are  surrounded  by  works  they  venerate  and  love,  and  their 
very  nature  gets  impregnated  with  thcuL  .  .  .  Something  must  be 
done,  or  the  working  classes  will  be  grievously  wronged,  and  the  whole 
nation  suffer." 

The  laccmakers  of  Nottingham  say — ^'*  We  are  unanimous  in  opinion, 
that  French  Itccs  display  a  decided  superiority  in  design  and  quality  of 
material  over  the  English  goods."  They  express  the  hope  "  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  some  national  system  of  compulsory  education  will 
be  brought  into  existence  to  lessen  the  ignorance  amongnt  ns,  and  place  om 
country  on  an  equality  of  intelligence  with  other  nations  " 

Messrs.  Kendal  and  Caunt,  hosiers,  say — *''  We  observed,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  French  people  did  everything  with  the  greatest  case  and  tact,  and 
without  much  labor,  and  always  made  a  good  finish  of  what  they  took  fai 
hand,  so  that  nothing  could  be  much  Improved  after  they  had  done  with 
it  ...  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  French  have  made 
great  progress  of  late  years,  and  that  they  are  continuing  to  progress ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing classes  on  the  Continent,  gives  them  an  advantage,  in  some  respects, 
over  Englishmen ;  but  there  are  no  workmen  so  quick  and  so  inventive  aa 
our  own,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge." 

Mr.  CoNNELiiY,  stonemason,  says—"  The  Frenchman's  familiarity  with 
art,  and  his  early  training  in  its  principles,  enables  him  to  outstrip  us;  and 
as  every  building  in  Paris  is  more  or  less  decorated  with  carving,  you  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  get  all  their  art-workmen ;  but  the  difflcnlty 
would  not  appear  so  much,  if  you  could  read  the  large  placards,  in  French, 
which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges,  and  other  public  places, 
informing  workmen  where  they  can  be  taught  drawing  and  modelling 
every  evening,  free  of  expense.  That  he  outstrips  the  Englishman,  in  this 
respect,  does  not,  I  feel  certain,  arise  from  the  possession  of  an  especial  art 
genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is  in  him,  is  fully  developed,  and  encooFt 
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agcmcnt  is  gircn  to  its  practice ;  and  if  English  Trorkmcn  arc  boliincl  in 
this  respect,  it  is  not  because  art  genius  is  deficient  in  our  nature,  but 
because  it  is  not  developed  and  encouraged  sufUciently.  .  .  .  It  is  inii>os- 
uble  to  estimate  the  loss  which  is  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art  culture  in  every  department  of  our  industry ;  tlirough  it  we  are 
reduced  to  mere  *  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  fur  other  nations. 
The  bulk  of  oar  manufacturing  population  is  engaged  in  manufacturing 
goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or  in  producing  raw  materials  for  oilier  people 
to  work.  .  .  .  On  a  ton  of  iron,  for  the  labor  of  whicli  we  get  less 
than  1/.,  they  are  sure  to  put  10(W.  of  labor  before  it  leaves  their  hands." 

2.  Artiiantf  Opinion  on  tJie  liespoimZilifj/  of  a  S:ate  for  the  Tcchuical 
Education  of  its  People. — Mr.  RAXDALii,  china  painter,  says — "  When  we 
come  to  high-class  ornamentations  in  iron,  earthenware,  china,  or  glass,  the 
soperiority  of  Frencli  art  is  obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to 
geometrical  forms  in  hammering,  pressing,  turning  on  the  lathe,  or  printing 
on  the  surface,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  our  own ;  hut  where  an 
intellectuali^m  is  concerned,  or  a  free  educated  hand  Ls  required  in  decora- 
tion, our  deficiencies  become  apparent.  The  fault  is  less  our  own  tljan 
our  rulers*,  who  have  denied  us  education,  or  who  have  at  least,  given  us 
nothing  to  lit  us  for  our  destination  in  life,  but  have  left  us  groping  in  the 
dai^,  for  ever  feebly  attempting  to  overtake  lost  opportunlt  ies.  .  .  .  As  we 
heard  an  English  workman,  hi  another  branch  of  trade,  ol)sene  in  Paris — 
there  is  much  more  credit  to  an  English  workman  if  he  is  clever,  for  a 
Frenchman  has  so  many  advantages,  that  if  he  only  lias  moderate  talents, 
he  can  scarcely  help  but  be  a  good  workman.  He  has  excellent  schools  to 
gire  him  a  primary  education,  and,  go  where  he  will,  there  is  something  to 
cdncate  his  eye  and  elevate  his  taste.  We  have  been  groping  our  way  in 
ignorant  and  bigoted  security,  and  quarreling  in  which  way  education 
ihonld  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether,  while  other  nations  have  been 
getting  before  us ;  and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  other  effect  in  England 
than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  will  have  had  its  mission — so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  The  present  prosperity  of  this  coimtrj'  is  so  unmis- 
takeably  interwoven  with  its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
depends  so  much  upon  new  adaptations,  discoveries,  and  improvements,  as 
to  demand  for  the  workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other  departments,  the 
readiest  and  best  educational  training  and  enlightenment  thU  nation  can  give 
them.  It  is  not  only  idle,  but  suicidal,  to  dream  of  remaining  where  wo 
are.  We  must  strike  out  in  new  patlis.  We  must  advance  with  the  world, 
or  lose  caste  and  trade  together.  How  many  men  know  anything  at  all  of 
the  materials  with  which  they  work  ?  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten 
dally  toil,  would  open  the  treasure-house  of  thought,  enable  a  man  to  con- 
Tcrt  to  new  uses,  elements  of  force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich 
the  nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing  means  now  in  use. 
Ereiy  man  ought  to  have  the  means  witliin  his  reach  to  enable  him  to 
become  master  of  his  art  With  how  many  would  a  knowledge  of  g<'olo;ry, 
chemistry,  geometry,  drawing,  and  mechanics,  smooii  the  path  of  ilaily 
toil,  and  render  labor  pleasant  I  Why  should  not  the  miner  find  (;omp(*n- 
tating  pleasure  for  the  darkness  and  drudgery  of  the  mine,  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  gases  by  which  ho  is  surrounded,  and  of  the  minerals  he  is  extracting 
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from  their  long  resting-place  in  their  subterranean  storelionse  ?  Let  him 
know  soniclhing  of  their  history,  of  the  changes  and  natural  processes 
to  which  they  were  sulycct  to  bring  tliem  to  their  present  state.  How 
cheaply  purcliased  is  the  pleasure  of  astonishment  with  which  he  might  go 
on  reading  the  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  of  Nature  in  the  mine,  inter- 
preting at  each  stage,  the  emblems  of  earlier  states  and  existences.  Sudi 
an  education  would  tell  in  many  ways.  All  that  we  ask  for  is,  that  the 
State  should  fulfill  eflicienlly  unquestionable  and  admitted  duties,  rather 
than  disputed  ones.  We  have  no  wish  for  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
weaken,  in  tlie  least,  a  proper  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  that  may 
lessen  the  slightest  individual  energy,  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the 
strictest  advocates  for  economy  in  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Government 
for  the  future  will — if  there  is  any  meaning  or  force  in  the  late  political 
changes — be  more  than  ever  the  delegated  i)ower  of  the  people  to  execate 
its  will  in  legislating  upon  tlic  admitted  *  Benthamite'  principle  of  the 
greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the  wise  in  all  ages,  from 
Solomon  downwards,  and  supply  education  to  tliose  who  are  supposed  to 
be  deficient  of  the  Avill,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  "What  we  complain 
of,  and  what  the  countrj'  raising  the  taxes  to  support  the  present  system 
complains  of  most,  is  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  under 
inspection  by  men  drafted  from  them,  it  is  used  as  a  proselyting  scheme, 
ratlier  than  an  engine  for  fitting  children  for  their  duties  in  life.  They  are 
crammed  with  catechisms,  Jewish  pedigrees,  with  tilings  pertaining  to  the 
past,  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  future  modes  and  pursuits 
of  life,  without  being  taught  at  all,  tlie  means  by  which  their  own  wonder- 
ful and  diversified  facuUies  might  be  made  to  bloom  in  profitable  fruition, 
BO  that  both  the  individual,  and  the  State  itself,  should  be  compensated— 
each  having  its  positive  welfare  secured  thereby.' 

Mr.  WrNSTAN'LEY  says :  "  I  should  like  to  see  a  number  of  institutions— 
they  might  be  called  colleges,  or  any  other  name.  I  would  have  them 
fitted  up  with  a  number  of  workshops  for  different  trades,  and  one  laige 
room  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  room,  and  for  periodical  exhibitions.  I  would 
have  lectures  delivered  twice  a  week,  by  the  best  professors,  upon  different 
branches  of  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  a  well-stocked  library  and 
reading  room,  all  on  art  manufacture.  There  should  be  schools  attached, 
for  drawing  and  modelling.  Whi'  I  projwse  workshops  is,  because  work- 
ing men,  iu  large  towns,  have  a  great  difliculty  in  finding  convenience  to 
do  an}- tiling  for  themselves,  by  way  of  improvement  ...  I  would 
also  have  a  committee,  or  council,  established  by  Government,  or  the 
Society  of  Arts,  that  should  receive  working  men  presenting  certificates 
for  examination  in  their  different  branches,  and  grant  them  certificates 
according  to  their  merits." 

Mr.  Mackie,  wood-carver,  reports:  "I  visited  the  Ecolc  Imperialo 
Spcciale  pour  I'Application  des  Beaux  Arts  i  Tlndustrie.  On  that  occasion 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  tlie  students,  and  the  number  and 
variety  were  considerable  and  interesting.  Conspicuous  among  the  exhibits 
were  some  large  models  in  clay.  The  Minister  of  Instruction  had  dictated 
the  subject,  and  the  following  were  the  particulars  given.    A  somewhat 
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large  tympanum  of  a  pediment,  to  have  the  head  of  a  bull  for  a  center, 
resting  upon  a  shield,  with  access()rie>i  of  boys  and  festoons  of  fniits  and 
flowers.  The  best  was  a  very  successful  interpretation  of  the  order  ^^iven. 
These  studies  were  little  more  than  good  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  students  were  learning  a  most  useful  lesion,  that  would  stand 
them  in  good  service  when  they  went  forth  into  the  worliL  ...  It 
Eecmed  abundantly  clear  that  the  system  pursued  was  simple  and  rapid, 
and  that  the  teaching  and  practice  produced  valuable  results.  It  seems  to 
liavc  great  vitality,  never  being  without  deep  and  varied  interest  to  ^e 
student,  features  that  should  distinguish  every  school,  and  without  which 
they  will  assuredly  fail  in  accomplishing  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained. 
A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students  of  the  Ecolc  Imperi- 
ale  Speciale  de  Dessin  pour  les  Jeunes  Personnes,  showed  that  the  young 
ladies  practised  the  same  s^-stem  with  very  profitable  results.  I  am 
informed  that  the  fees  are  little  more  than  nominal,  the  main  expen.se  of 
the  schools  being  borne  by  Government." 

Mr.  Whiteing,  in  his  special  report,  says  on  the  subject:  " The  notion 
of  the  functions  of  Government  entertained  in  this  country  would  not  l)e 
tolerated  for  a  moment  acrcjss  the  Channel,  and  it  may  Ik*  driubted  whether 
our  dislike  to  what  is  calle.l  special  legislation — to  legislation,  that  Is  to 
■ay,  which  proposes  as  a  direct  aim  the  improvement  of  the  srK-ial  condi- 
tion of  our  people,  has  not  its  weak  as  well  as  its  stnmg  side.  The  eon- 
stant  diflSculties  experienced  by  individuals  struggling  alone  to  e(T*  et  soeial 
reforms,  often  never  aided  by  Government  till  the  n<-ces.sity  of  all  aid  h^m 
passed  away,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has.  From  tlie  view  (if  the 
obligations  of  Government  taken  by  the  French  iM-<^>ple,  it  nr-e^'^s'irily 
arises  that  instruction,  both  superior  and  elementarj',  has  long  held  thit 
recognized  position  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  which  it  U  only  jiigt 
beginning  to  have  here.  A  due  provision  for  art  education,  for  in.-.tanee,  is 
no  favor  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  condiiion-i  of  i*j 
existence.  In  every  town  of  any  importanc*,*,  m  a  mannfactiirini^  fw^iifit  of 
view,  in  every  district  of  all  the  princiiwl  cities,  there  i-i  to  Ik;  fo«iri'!  the 
art  school,  just  as  there  is  to  be  foimd  the  church  or  thebak'r-  -hop. 
.  .  It  is  not  denied  that  similar  institutions  are  to  Ix;  fo'ind  in  o'lr 
own  country,  but  among  us  there  Is  a  verj-  i*ercepfible  -^^an?  of  <'>'*v'-m- 
ment  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  sr:lKx>ls,  and  th'rj  rif-  :.'H 
placed  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  officiriLs  of  the  di.-,?rief,  ".ho, 
in  France,  commonl}'  attend  to  give  a  solemn  chaniCter  to  the  d;^♦^i^  .!l'/B 
of  the  awards.  ...  In  France,  the  Minister  of  Ini-nxtjon  h-i*  ''or*- 
fided  to  him,  as  it  were,  a  nation  in  a  cert'iin  state  of  know  I' d,-*-  ind 
he  is  expected  when  he  resigns  the  seals  of  office,  to  show  that  ■  t.  '.'  r  :.im 
care  that  nation  has  stea^llly  progress^r^l ;  he  may  demand  tj-r:-.'.:.  ^'A 
from  the  Government;  his  cl.iims  h^ive  a  rec^ignize^I  plar:e  ;n  •;.':  -.  .'.•'■'•, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  speak  by  the  a/lmitted  imfiortanr/;  of  •?>:  i.'iV  r- ■'*  s-  t 
which  he  presides.  It  would  be  well  if  with  r»  ft^^me  unrh  *7»'/t/i  '/. ..  ;  ^*^ 
devised,  in  place  of  thit  which  giv«^^  iw  an  \rr«:TA:ic  %::f\  *;a  u^f/'.  r  .;^- 
port  to  art,  on  the  part  of  our  public  r«^pr«:<%«itA?.i7*<?  \tA  xj.y :.  •/.'/  '/"a 
leaves  its  fkte  in  tlie  hands  of  only  one  or  f  wo  Tr^ll-rr*';;^;.-./  ;uf'U.  .*r*  t4 
parliament    .    .    .    What  is  above  all  wanted,  u  OoTr«iTr*m^mt  r/ftu*tt,^tttA 
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as  well  OS  Government  aid.  In  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the  distribation  of 
prizes,  the  opening  of  schools,  is  always  made  more  or  less  a  ceremony;  the 
whole  population  of  the  district  in  which  the  scliool  is  situate,  cannot  &il 
to  hear  of  what  is  going  on.  Publicity  and  ^dai  are  given  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  school  immediately  reaps  the  benefit  Of  course,  it  b 
not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Government  of  France  does  everything  for  ait 
education,  and  private  individuals  nothing.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  private  patronage,  though  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as 
among  us ;  but  it  is  always  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular  action 
of  individuals,  however  well  disposed,  the  order,  economy,  and  persistent 
effort  of  an  efficient  body.  .  .  .  Let  us  now  consider  what  the  State 
does  for  education  in  France,  both  for  primary  instruction  and  for  the 
special  training  acquired  later,  when  an  art  or  trade  has  b^n  chosen.  The 
system  of  primary  instruction  so  very  much  resembles  our  own,  both  in 
tlic  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  and  in  the  mode  in  whiph  support  ii 
obtained,  that  no  detailed  account  of  it  w411  be  necessary.  .  .  .  But  it  is 
in  tlic  facilities  for  tlic  higher  education  which  ought  to  follow  this  primaiy 
teacliing,  where  the  inclination  exists,  that  the  great  divergence  between 
the  English  and  the  French  begins.  The  ease  with  which  a  poor  boy  may 
obtain  an  entry  to  one  of  the  imperial  lyceums,  or  large  public  schools 
which  prepare  for  the  universities,  and  thence  go  up  to  the  universities, 
which  very  properly  are  in  the  capital  itself,  and  are  all  free,  is  something 
marvellous,  and  is  only  equalled  by  the  excellent  facilities  of  a  like  kind 
which  exist  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  technical  education  of  French 
workmen  is  of  two  kinds,  elementary-  and  advanced.  In  the  first,  the  child 
having  been  early  destined  to  a  particular  trade,  is  placed  in  an  institution, 
where  he  serves  a  kind  of  preliminary  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and 
where  primary  instruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  special  training 
requisite  to  give  him  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  his  business.  These 
technical  schools  for  children  are,  however,  only  just  beginning  to  be  estab- 
lished, but  the  results  in  the  last  of  which  accounts  were  published,  were  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  children  are  occupied,  in  all,  about 
nine  hours  of  the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  receive  instruction  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  also  given  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  they  work,  in  every  respect,  as  if  they  were  apprenticed  to 
private  individuals,  only  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
teaching  them  the  rationale  of  their  art.  ...  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
present  these  institutions  are  very  few  in  number,  as  hitherto  they  have 
only  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  so  that  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  Crades  can  be  taught  in  them,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  as  an  experiment  they  have  been  syccessful,  and  that  when  theu:  suc- 
cess shall  have  obtained  general  recognition,  the  Govempient  will  take 
measures  for  establishing  them  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

An  equally  important  tentative  effort  in  the  way  of  technical  educa- 
tion has  recently  been  m^ide  in  the  establishment,  under  government  pat- 
ronage, of  an  institution  for  the  higher  technical  training  of  youths — that  is 
to  say,  for  the  union  of  the  highest  theoretical  with  the  best  practical  teach- 
ing in  the  manufacturing  arts.  This  institution  is  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  the  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  only  it  is  not  so  exclusively  theoretical  tM 
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that,  bat  aims  at  supplying  a  want  long  felt  in  France,  namely,  that  of 
skilled  foremen  competent  to  superintend,  or  at  least  fully  understand  all 
the  operations  of  a  large  manufactory. 

Mr.  AiTEEN,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  introductory  report,  which  heads 
(he  reports  of  the  Birmingham  artisans,  says :  "  Industry,  formerly  un- 
affected by  foreign  rivalry,  contended  only  with  small  producers  of  its  own 
nation,  and  then  the  competition  was  small.  But  free  trade  has  thrown 
down  the  barriers,  and  the  world  is  now  one  mighty,  universal  market. 
To  be  sQCceasful  in  this  competition,  our  nation  (England)  must,  therefore, 
pot  forward  all  its  energies  to  educate  in  technical,  and  other  schools,  the 
present  and  coming  generations ;  this  was  anticipated  and  clearly  seen. 
Homboldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw  and  predicted  '  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  l>e  wedded  together; 
tiiat  national  wealth  and  the  increasing  prosperity  of  nations  must  be  b.Lsed 
on  an  enlightened  employment  of  natural  products  and  forrtrs.'  Justus 
Liebig  said :  *  The  nation  most  quickly  promoting  the  intellectiifil  develop- 
ment of  its  industrial  population  must  advance,  as  surely  as  the  country 
neglecting  it  must  inevitably  retrograde.'  Peel  saw  this  when  he  uttrred 
the  memorable  words,  'If  we  are  inferior  iu  skill,  knowledge,  and  intf-Il!- 
gence  to  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  the  increased  farilith-s  of 
intercourse  will  result  in  transferring  the  demand  from  iis  to  other-;*  and 
England's  noblest  Prince  foresaw  in  International  Exhibitions  (whieh  he  *vna 
the  first  to  inaugurate)  the  coming  activity*'  in  things  industrial ;  and  in  '^Tih:T 
U>  provide  for  the  coming  competition,  he  inaugurated,  ere  his  luiiieuted 
death,  a  system  of  industrial  education.''    .    .    . 

In  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  small  State  of  WurtenilK-r;r,  «5:c., 
trade  schools,  in  addition  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  are  in  exb-tMirv,  ;«nd 
fomish  tlie  connecting  link  between  the  man  of  s^:iencc  who  di^overn.  and 
the  saperintendent  who  is  the  medium,  and  who,  clucate^l  in  the:*e  Mrlj^y^N, 
olds  by  his  instruction  and  advice,  the  workman  in  bringin;^  into  \  L-ibl'!; 
shape  the  discovery  of  the  man  of  science,  rendering  practically  i^/rfJ  that 
^hich  existed  as  an  idea  only.  If,  then,  indastrial  and  technir:al  fraijiins; 
has  benefited  other  countries  and  states,  in  their  industrial  pr^^re*-*.  vihr'-b 
no  doubt  it  has),  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  Uj  M;e  *o  H*hf 
Impcvtant  point.  , 

"  It  is  impossible  to  go  throngh  the  evidence  of  ibe  eighty-i.jT  r'-^/re- 
ientative%  of  the  skilled  workmen  of  En^hmd.  without  bbarin;?  tLeir  jif^/- 
ftwnd  conviction : — 1st.  Of  the  pressing  peril  of  the  nation  In  r'-^r-'ir^!  ^o 
manufacturing  pre-eminence.  2d.  Of  the  culfrtbiJjty  of  the  ^r^lvrat*;/] 
classes  and  of  the  executive  Government,  in  bavin ;r  ut:-^\*^f/'A  tj,';  e^J  :e:aSon 
of  the  people.  3d.  That  it  is  satisfactorily  pr^-^ve*!  by  iL',-y;  r*^/i,rA.  ib;i»  ibf 
rdoctance  of  the  working  classes  to  receive  stifKrrior  \tr<:hh\f'ja\  <;/}  v  ^^^r.  i/^ 
bear  taxation  for  that  purpose,  and  to  accept  the  active  ^t^i*:y  of  *M'r  *'7j*' 
ment  institutions  and  officials,  (which  rebictance  ha^  V:^j  put  fv;  y.  >.*•,  -.>. 
•n  exccuse  for  this  neglect),  has  no  existence,  in  la/n,  and  that  i*.  U  ♦;,•  ;•  ;^;^. 
the  negligence,  apathy,  and  reluctance  of  the  g^^Temin;?  c3a^/^  j.;  -:  * -' 
Government  which  have  hiUierto  alone  preverjt/r'i  the  orifw^iz**'/.*;  ''*  ^y^ 
tematic  technical  education.  4th.  It  hif^ffAn  t}iait  un'jj  'he  r/^. ->;'/.'.  *// 
France,  of  the  English  artisans  in  Ir^^T.  iher,  ^Lft  ^ozWiu^  rxi«*  of  K.'j;.'U5.d, 
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were  Dot  aware  that  the  Governments  of  other  countries  had  organized 
complete  education  in  all  trade  crafts,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  labor  to 
the  highest  professional  skill.  5th.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  reports 
there  runs  a  feeling  of  profound  admiration  for  the  system  of  education 
given  in  France ;  but  they  were  evidently  not  aware  that  the  educated  men 
and  statesmen  of  France  had  themselves  become  conscious  that  their  sys- 
tem was  far  below  the  level  of  excellence  of  the  educated  German  nations; 
that  a  royal  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Behic,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  had  recently  been  occupied  with  that  subject,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  technical  education  of  France,  which  our 
artisans  admired  in  Paris,  was,  as  a  national  system  of  technical  educatitm, 
extremely  defective ;  and  the  investigations  of  ihis  Commission,  prove,  that 
if  England  is  the  worst  educated  of  the  first-class  Powers  of  Europe,  France 
is  the  second  worst.  6th.  There  runs  parallel  with  these  convictions  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  English  workman,  is,  by  nature,  the  best  of  workmen, 
and  that  with  systematic  education,  theu:  works  would  excel  those  of  com- 
peting nations. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  my  deep  conviction  that  the  working 
men  of  England  expect  and  demand  of  their  Government  the  design, 
organization,  and  execution  of  systematic  technical  education,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for  other  nations  have  already  five-aad- 
twenty  years*  start  of  us,  and  have  produced  one  or  two  generations  of 
educated  workmen.  Even  if  we  begin  to-morrow  the  technical  education 
of  all  the  youths  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  elementaiy 
education,  it  will  take  seven  years  before  these  young  men  can  commence 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  insignificant 
minority  in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take  fifteen  years  before  those 
children  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  receive  an  elementary  education  shall 
have  passed  from  the  age  of  7  to  21,  and  represent  a  completely  trained 
generation ;  and  even  then  they  will  find  less  than  half  of  their  comrades 
educated.  In  the  race  of  nations,  therefore,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  over- 
take the  five-and-twenty  years  we  have  lost.  To-morrow,  then,  let  u* 
undertake,  with  all  energy,  our  neglected  task ;  the  urgency  is  twc-fold,— 
one  half  of  our  youth,  let  us  say,  has  received  elementary,  but  no  technical 
education :  for  that  half  let  us  at  once  organize  technical  schools  in  eveiy 
small  town,  technical  colleges  in  every  large  town,  and  a  technical  univer- 
sity in  the  metropolis.  The  other  half  of  the  rising  generation  ha%  received 
no  education  at  all,  and  for  them  let  us  at  once  organize  elementaiy 
education,  even  if  compulsozy. 


STATE  OP   SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION-1868-70. 


L  KEFOST  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION— IM). 

• 

The  Select  Committee  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commona  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1868,  "to  inquire  into  the  provisions  for  giving  instruction  in  theoreti- 
cal and  applied  Science  to  the  Industrial  Classes,"  ailer  gathering  information 
from  witnesses  representing  the  following  bodies: — 

1.  Th«  Department  of  Science  and  Art  of  South  Kensinfton,  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
Edocation,  and  the  Government  Cf»llecpa  of  Science  and  Navnl  Architecture. 

9.  The  Universities  of  Oxford.  Cambridge,  London,  and  Edinburf;h  ;  The  Royal  College  of 
Seie'bce.  Dahlia  :  Queen's  College,  Belfast;  King's  College  and  University  College,  London  ;  and 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

3w  The  few  secoodarr  schools  in  which  science  has  been  for  some  time  systematically  taught. 

4.  The  managers  and  teachers  of  science  classes  and  mechanics*  institutes  receiving  aid  from 
|]m  State,  or  supported  exclusively  by  vdluiitary  efforts. 

&.  The  population  engaged  io  the  great  staple  industries  carried  on  in  the  principal  manufac- 
tariog  towns  and  districts. 

submitted  a  Report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sainuclson,  the  clmirman,  together  with 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  to  the  IIouso  July  15,  1868, 
under  two  heads. 

L  Tlie  state  of  scientific  instruction  of  (1.)  The  foremen  and  workmen  en- 
gaged in  manufacturea  (2.)  The  smaller  manufacturers  and  managers.  (3.) 
The  proprietors  and  manngers-in-chief  of  large  industrial  undertakings,  and 

n.  The  relation  of  industrial  education  to  industrial  progrcss. 

The  Committee  find  that  the  foremen  are  almost  without  exception  selected 
tar  their  superior  natural  aptitude,  etcadiness  and  industrj',  but  labor  under 
many  disadvantages  from  the  defective  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
elementary  schools  which  they  attended,  and  which  is  rarely  sufticient  to  enable 
them  to  take  advantage  of  scientific  instruction  when  placed  within  their  reach 
at  a  later  period.  The  working-men  generally  have  received  at  school  only  a 
little  rudimentary  knowledge,  which  is  soon  lost,  because  not  passed  under  fre- 
quent review,  or  extended  in  obligatory  supplementary  schools,  and  that  to 
tliem,  the  elementary  scientific  instruction  now  ofTered,  or  which  may  be  oflered, 
will  avail  nothing. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  and  managers,  having  risen  from  the  ranks  of  su- 
perior foremen  and  workmen,  have  had  the  same  limited  instruction,  except  a 
small  minority  who  have  been  educated  in  the  ordinary  endowed  and  so-called 
commercial  schools.  They  do  not,  and  are  not  likely  to,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, profit  by  opportunities  of  scientific  or  technical  training.  The  best  of 
them  are  men  of  practical  routine. 

The  proprietors  and  managers  of  the  great  industrial  establishments  of  Eng- 
land have  in  some  cases  risen  from  the  ranks  of  foremen  by  indomitable  energy 
of  character,  and  have  corrected  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  training  by  soli- 
tary reading,  observation,  and  reflection,  stimulated  by  the  lectures  and  classes 
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of  Mechanic  Institutes ;  but  in  more  numerous  instancea,  they  have  had  the 
advantages  of  the  higher  secondary  schools,  and  very  rarely  of  the  Special 
Government  School  of  Science  or  the  great  Universities. 

The  Committee,  while  they  regard  the  industrial  system  of  the  present  age 
as  based  on  mechanical  power,  and  to  some  extent  on  scientific  knowledge,  at- 
tribute its  development  in  England  to  its  stores  of  coal  and  metallic  ores,  to  her 
geographical  position  and  temperate  climate,  and  the  unrivaled  energy  and  ma- 
nipulative skill  of  her  population,  and  do  not  seem  to  fear  foreign  coropetition, 
except  in  the  direction  of  artistic  taste  in  the  designers  of  fabrics  and  the  facil- 
ities of  adaptation  to  new  requirements  in  handicraftsmen,  both  of  which  can 
be  secured  to  England  by  tuiiely  measurea  They  favor  the  extension  of  fecil- 
ities  of  scientific  and  artistic  instruction  for  those  who  occupy  the  higher  indus- 
trial ranks,  and  ilie  possession  of  the  best  elementary  instruction  by  all  work- 
men, as  such  instruction  (scientific  and  elementary)  will  promote  industrial 
progress,  by  stimulating  improvement,  preventing  costly  and  unphilosophical 
attempts  at  inventions,  diminishing  waste,  and  obviating  ignorant  opposition  to 
salutary  changes.  They  favor  the  plan  of  governmental  action  and  aid  in' the 
extension  of  educational  facilities  of  every  kind,  and  tile  establishment  of  sci- 
entific schools  and  colleges  in  the  great  industrial  centers.  Without  such  aid, 
or  enforced  obligation  on  municipal  bodies,  the  experience  of  every  country  shows 
that  such  schools  and  educational  facilities  will  not  bo  provided ;  and  that  if 
provided  by  such  aid,  the  country  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increase  of  the 
general  intelligence  and  prosperity  which  they  will  produce. 

The  Minutes  of  Evidence  contain  much  information  respecting  existing 
schools  and  facilities  for  scientific  instruction,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
a  more  systematic  account,  drawn  in  most  instances  from  the  same  sources. 
The  following  Conclusions  sum  up  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee: 

1.  That  with  the  view  to  enable  the  working  class  to  benefit  by  scientific  in- 
struction it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  efficient  elementary  instruction 
should  bo  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 

2.  That  unless  regular  attendance  of  the  cliildren  for  a  sufficient  period  can 
be  obtiiined,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  their  scientific  instruction. 

3.  Tiiat  elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  in  physical  geography,  and  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  should  be  given  in  elementary  school^. 

4.  That  adult  science  classes,  though  of  great  use  to  artisans,  to  foremen,  and 
to  the  smaller  manufacturers,  can  not  provide  all  the  scientific  instruction  which 
those  should  i)ossess  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  important  indus- 
trial undertakings.  To  all  whose  necessities  do  not  oblige  them  to  leave  school 
before  the  age  of  14,  should  receive  instruction  in  the  elements  of  science  as 
part  of  their  general  education. 

5.  That  the  reorganization  of  secondary  instruction  and  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  amount  of  scientific  teaching  into  secondary  schools  are  urgently  re- 
quired, and  ought  to  receive  the  immediate  consideration  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  country. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  that  certain  endowed  schools  should  be  selected  in  fa- 
vorable situations  for  the  purpose  of  being  reconstituted  as  science  schooISi 
having  in  view  the  special  requirements  of  the  district ;  such  schools  to  bo  ren- 
dered available  to  the  surrounding  district**,  by  the  estabhshment  of  exhibitions 
open  to  public  competition ;  so  that  the  children  of  every  grade  may  be  able  to 
rise  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  school. 

7.  That  superior  colleges  of  science,  and  schools  for  special  scientific  instruc- 
tion requiring  costly  buildings  and  laboratories,  can  not  be  supported  by  fees 
alone,  without  aid  fVom  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources,  namely,  the  State^ 
the  localities,  and  endowments  or  other  benefactions. 
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8.  That  such  colleges  and  epccial  schools  are  most  likely  to  be  successful  if 
established  in  centers  of  industry,  because  the  choice  of  such  centers  tends  to 
promote  the  combination  of  science  with  practice  on  the  part  both  of  the  prp- 
fesaors  and  of  the  pupils;  and  to  enable  many  to  attend  them  to  wlioin  the  ex- 
pense of  living  at  a  distance  from  homo  would  otberwLso  be  an  insinjciable 
barrier. 

9.  That  the  provinces  of  England,  especially  the  agricultural  districts,  have 
not  received  a  suflBcient  proportion  of  the  State  grants  for  ficiontific  education. 

10.  That  thoso  provinces  of  England  are  entitled  to  sue!)  a  m(»diticiition  of 
the  public  grants  as  will  afford  them  increased  aid,  suppfemcntary  to  the  funds 
which  tliey  may  raise  in  their  own  localities  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  scien- 
tific instruction.  The  grants  of  money  from  tlio  national  exchequer  for  local 
scientitic  instruction  should  be  chiefly  designed  to  promote  local  activity,  and  a 
better  ustj  of  resources  otherwise  availaljle,  and  should  bo  regarded  as  occa- 
sional or  temporary. 

11.  That  some  slight  addition  to  the  emoluments  of  science  teachers  would 
prol>ably  tend  materially  to  promote  the  establishment  and  permanence  of  ele- 
mentary science  classes. 

12.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Act  should  be 
altered  so  as  to  enable  pubhc  bodies  to  levy  a  slightly  increased  rate  for  scien- 
tific purpose?. 

13.  That  the  managers  of  training  colleges  for  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  should  give  special  attention  to  the  instruction  of  those  teachers  in 
theoretical  and  applied  science,  where  such  instruction  does  not  exist  already. 

14.  That  the  teachers  in  elementary  day  schools  should  be  paid  on  results, 
for  teaching  science  to  the  older  scholars,  in  the  same  way  as  pa3'nicnt  is  now 
made  for  drawing  in  such  schools.  That  the  education  of  higher  science 
teachers  should  be  encouraged,  by  the  granting  of  degrees  in  science  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  as  at  other  Universities,  and  by  the  opening  of  a  greater  nura- 
bet  of  fellowships  to  distinction  in  natural  science  as  well  as  in  literature,  and 
mathematical  and  moral  science. 

15.  That  a  more  intimate  connection  between  the  various  Government  insti- 
tutions for  scientific  instruction  in  London  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  each 
of  those  institutions,  and  that  the  constitution  and  management  of  those  insti- 
tutions and  their  future  relations  to  each  other  requires  further  investigation." 

IL  CONFERENCE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

By  appointment,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  addressed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Mayors  of  Towns  which  are  the  principal  seats 
of  manufacture,  to  Presidents  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  to 
Officers  of  all  Societies,  City  Companies,  Institutions  in  union  interested  in 
education  or  art-workmanship,  to  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Factories,  Mines  and 
Collieries,  Professors  of  University,  Kings,  and  other  Colleges,  to  all  educational 
examiners,  all  jurors  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1807,  all  persons  con- 
spicuous in  the  school  movements  of  the  day, — the  largest  Conference,  and  for 
educational  experience  and  practical  scientific  character  the  most  influential, 
ever  held  in  Great  Britain,  assembled  in  the  Society's  Great  Room  on  the  23d, 
and  by  adjournment,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1868.  After  a  short  Address  by 
the  Chairman,  William  Ilawes,  M.  P.,  the  following  Resolution,  with  four  others 
to  give  it  effect,  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  seconded  by  Karl 
Russell: — 

Jiesoleed,  That  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  technical  education  adc- 

Suate  to  the  requirements  of  Art**,  Manufactures,  and  Coninu-rcc  in  the  I'nitod 
kingdom,  the  three  following:  educational  reforms  kIiouM  ho  effected:— (1.)  In 
the  universities,  grammar  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  for  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  of  society,  instruction  in  science  and  art  should  l)c  j»laccd  on 
the  same  favorable  footing  as  other  studies  ;  (2.)  Efficient  means  of  i)nniarv  and 
woondary  instruction  should  bo  brought  within  reach  of  tho  working  classes 
every  where,  and  enooaragemont  shoiUd  be  given  to  tlio  study  of  the  elements 
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of  science  and  art  in  the  upper  classes  of  all  primary  schools  which  receive  fud 
from  Goverunient;  and  (3J  Special  institutions  for  technical  instruction,  in- 
cluding museums,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  to 
the  industries  of  the  country,  should  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  Resolution  was  spoken  to,  by  upwards  of  twenty  persons  (Earl  Gran- 
villo,  Prof,  lluxley,  Sir  James  K.  Shuttle  worth,  J.  Scott  Russell,  Messrs.  Dixon, 
Samuclson,  Bruce,  Professors  Rogers,  Jenkin,  etc.J,  all  looking  at  tho  subject 
from  different  stand-points,  as  to  locality,  occupation,  and  institutions,  but  all 
iraprcs.sed  with  the  necessity  of  early  and  thorough  action  in  tho  premises. 

To  mature  a  plan  and  bring  tho  action  of  the  Conference  directly  to  the  notice 
of  the  Goverument,  tho  Society  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  sixty  members,  which,  after  discussion  of  subjects,  referred  tho  same 
to  a  Sub-committee  of  twenty  members,  (among  others  T.  D.  Ackland,  W. 
Ilawes,  B.  &imuelson.  Members  of  Parltameni;  Professors  Miller,  Huxley, 
Frankland,  Jenkin,  Levi,  Voelcker;  J.  Scott  Russell,  Esq.,  Rear-Admiral  Ryder, 
General  Coddington,  Archbishop  of  York),  who,  after  twenty-six  meetings, 
agreed  on  a  Report  which  was  drawn  up  by  Prof  Fleeming  Jenkin,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  expressed  in  tho  following  projwsitions : — 

It  is  desirable  that  Government  should  encourage  systematic  scientific  in- 
struction by  tho  following  measures: — 

1.  B?  adopting  the  recommendationa  of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  teaching  of  notural  science  into  all  secondary  schools,  and  for  establishing  new  scieoot 
schools  of  the  nrst  grade,  which  should  be  on  all  points  on  a  footing  of  equality  witu  the  endowed 
classical  schools. 

2.  By  cooperating  with  universities  and  coHpges  in  holding  examinations,  which  are  or  may  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  certificates  or  diplomas  in  connection  with  sptematie 
studies,  intended  to  educate  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  officers  of  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine,  metailur^ittdi,  miners,  naval  architects  and  marine  engineers,  architects,  merchants,  cbemisti 
and  agriculturists. 

3.  By  giving  some  official  value  to  those  certificates  or  diplomas,  such  as  allowing  certtio 
diplomas  to  represent  a  given  number  of  marks  in  competitive  examinations. 

4.  By  putting  nt  the  disposal  of  the  leading  colleges  which  give  methodical  courses  of  scieotife 
instruction,  and  diplomas  of  recognized  value,  a  limited  numl^r  of  nominntious  annually. 

5.  By  nMisting  old  and  new  endowments  where  local  subscriptions  or  donations  prove  the  value 
set  on  the  inntructiun  proposed  or  given. 

6.  By  instituting  night  classes  for  workmen  in  connection  with  all  new  acientific  eodowments, 
with  nccoM  to  a  library. 

7.  By  providing  free  libraries  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  night  classes  generally. 

8.  By  providing  suitable  meeting-rooms  for  night  classes  organized  among  workmen,  &r  tbt 
purpose  of  obtaining  scientific  instruction. 

0.  By  according  liberal  prizes  to  workmen  for  excellence  in  mechanical  drawling. 
10.  By  taking  steps  to  extend  aud  improve  primary  education. 

It  is  desirable  that  colleges  sliould  encourage  systematic  scicntiiic  instruction 
by  the  following  measures: — 

1.  By  instituting  methodical  courses  of  scientific  teaching  adapted  to  students  intendiDg  to 
enter  a  profession  or  business  among  thoso  which  have  been  enumerated  above. 

3.  By  tho  estnl>Ii!>hment  of  dii>loinas,  corresponding  to  the  several  courses  of  study  in  conjonc- 
tion  with  (lovornment,  and  with  the  leading  institutes  belonging  to  each  profession. 
3.  By  the  establishment  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  connection  with  those  diplomas. 

It  is  dcsiriible  that  the  leading  civil  and  mechanical  engineers,  architects^ 
merchants,  ship-owners,  chemists,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists,  should  en- 
courage systematic  scientific  instruction  by  the  following  measures: — 

1.  By  the  creation  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  connection  with  those  schools  and  collegei 
where  methodical  courses  of  instruction  are  given. 

9.  By  codporatirfg  in  the  examinations  for  diplomas. 

3.  By  givin<r  a  |iractical  value  to  these  diplomas,  such  as  would  be  evinced  by  the  redaction  of 
premiums  to  intending  pupils  holding  such  diiilomas  and  by  attaching  weight  to  the  possession  of 
a  diploma  when  choosing  among  candidates  fur  employment 

4.  By  granting  distinct  privileges,  in  connection  with  tlie  professional  institutes,  to  all  holders 
of  recognized  diplomas. 

To  these  propositions  were  submitted  Courses  of  Study  for  Agriculture,  and 
Gardening;  Chemical  Manufactures;  Metallurgists;  Miners;  Civil  Engineer; 
Mercantile  Marine;  Naval  Architect,  and  Marine  Engineer;  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer;  Architect ;  Merchant — drawn  up  by  experts  in  each  department. 
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LETTER  OF  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  a  Circular  from  a 
Committee  (D.  H.  Mason,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  G.  G.  Hubbard,  J.  White) 
of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  dated  Boston,  Dec.  27,  1869: — 

Deab  Sir: — At  tbo  last  session  of  tho  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  fol- 
lowing Resolve  was  passed : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Buard  of  Education  be  directeil  to  consider  the  expediency  of  making^  pro- 
TMum  by  law  fur  giving  free  instruction  to  men,  women  and  children  in  mechanical  drawing, 
either  in  existing  ichooln,  or  in  those  to  be  established  for  that  purpose,  in  all  towns  in  the  Com- 
BOQwealth  having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the 
next  General  Court.    [.Approved,  June  12,  1869.] 

It  is  presumed  that  the  term  "mechanical  drawing?,"  as  used  in  the  Resolve, 
is  intended  to  comprise  all  those  branches  of  drawing  wiiich  are  applicable  to 
the  productive  or  industrial  arts. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  important  subject,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  pro- 
care  the  opinions  and  views  respecting  it,  of  such  persons  as  are  most  compe- 
tent to  consider  it  from  different  stand-points.  You  are  therefore  respectfully 
requested  to  fiivor  the  Board  of  Education  with  your  observations  on  the  mat- 
ter, under  tho  following  topics: — 

1.  The  advantages  which  miglit  bo  expected  to  result  from  the  contemplated 
instmction  in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing. 

2.  The  course  and  methods  of  instruction  appropriate  for  the  objects  in  view. 

3.  The  models,  casts,  patkTns,  and  other  apparatu.«,  necessary  to  be  supplied. 

4.  The  organization  and  supervision  of  the  proposed  Drawing  Schools. 

5.  The  l)e8t  means  of  promoting  among  the  people  an  interest  in  the  subject 
of  Art- Education. 

6.  Any  remarks  relating  to  the  subject,  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  topics. 

Office  of  Education,  Wasiiixgtox,  Jan.  4,  1870. 
Messrs,  Mason,  Philbricky  dr..  Committee : — 

Gentlemen  : — To  the  several  topics  of  your  communication  of 
December  27th  ult.,  I  reply  as  follows  : — 1.  In  respect  to  "  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  contemplated 
instraction  in  Mechanical  or  Industrial  Drawing  •/'  for  thirty  years 
I  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  Drawing,  as  a  regular  and  in- 
dispensable branch  of  study  in  public  schools  of  every  grade,  as  a 
part  of  general  as  well  as  special  culture,  for  the  training  of  the  eye 
and  hand,  of  the  conceptive  faculty,  and  the  appreciation  of  tho 
beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  system  of 
Indostrial  as  w^ell  as  of  Art  education,  or  if  any  provision  is  to  bo 
made  for  the  future  occupation  of  the  mass  of  our  pupils  in  tho 
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public  schools,  Drawing  must  he  introduced  as  the  very  alphabet  and 
key  to  the  whole  scheme.  No  one  power,  after  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  can  be  made  more  pleasurable  and  useful,  both  in 
its  acquisition  and  manifold  applications.  No  acquisition  can  in- 
troduce its  possessor  more  directly  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  and  the  good,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  or  prove  so 
directly  useful  in  every  mechanical  occupation,  and  to  the  teacher 
in  the  work  itself  of  instruction  in  natural  history,  natural  science, 
geography,  and  other  studies. 

2.  "The  course  and  methods  of  instruction''  in  Industrial  Draw- 
ing, must  depend  •to  a  great  extent  on  the  class  of  schools  into 
which  it  is  to  be  introduced ;  although  the  first  principles  are  as 
applicable  to  one  school  as  to  another.  Your  inquiries,  addressed 
as  they  will  be,  to  practical  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
wherever  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  department, — to  the 
Professors  of  Drawing  in  the  School  of  Design  of  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, and  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston;  to  Professor 
Woodman  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  School  of  Dartmouth  College; 
to  Professor  Gladwin  at  the  Worcester  Technical  School;  to 
Professor  Bail  in  the  Ilartford  and  New  Haven  Schools ;  to  the 
Professor  in  the  School  of  Design  for  Women  of  the  Cooper  Union 
New  York ;  to  the  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati,  and  other  practical  teachers,  will  secure  responses  which 
will  at  least  give  you  the  results  of  the  experience  thus  far  reached 
in  our  own  country.  But,  as  the  subject  is  new  with  us,  we  can 
profitably  turn  to  the  schools  and  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
and  learn  how  the  problem  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  both  in  its 
introduction  and  in  its  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  in- 
industries,  has  been  solved.  To  aid  you  in  this  branch  of  your  in- 
quiry, I  will  send  you  as  soon  as  Congress  shall  take  action  on  its 
publication,  a  "  Special  Report  on  Scientific  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion ;  or  an  account  of  the  Systems,  Institutions  and  Courses  of 
Instruction  on  the  Principles  of  SciencCy  applied  to  the  Arts  of 
Peace  and  WarP  In  this  document,  a  volume  of  800  pages,  you 
will  find  schemes  of  Industrial  instruction  in  different  countries, 
and  in  more  than  one  hundred  schools  of  different  kinds  and  grades, 
from  the  Polytechnic  to  the  Sunday  and  Evening  school  and  class. 
In  all  of  these  schools  much  time,  through  the  whole  course,  is 
allotted  to  Drawing.  You  will  also  find  in  the  same  report,  several 
extended  and  elaborate  reports  and  programmes  on  this  subject. 

In  the  chapter  on  France  you  will  find  a  very  able  report  by  M. 
Ravaisson,  Inspector-General  of  Superior  Instruction,  in  the  name 
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and  behalf  of  a  special  commission  created  by  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instmetion  to  consider  the  whole  subject  in  its  general  as  well 
as  special  bearings,  its  educational  discipline  and  industri^  uses. 
The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  this  report  were  made  the 
basis  of  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  iu  all  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  France.  In  the  same  chapter,  you  will  find 
the  programme  of  instruction  in  this  branch,  in  connection  with  a 
new  course  of  study  drawn  up  and  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  all  the  Secondary  Special  Schools  which  have 
been  established  within  the  last  three  years,  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  governmental  inquiry  into  technical  education,  as  well  as  a  val- 
uable equivalent  for  the  old  classical  training.  You  will  also  find 
the  methods  pursued  in  the  government  Schools  of  Art,  the  La  Marti- 
niere  at  Lyons,  the  report  and.  action  of  a  committee  of  the  munici- 
pal authorities  at  Paris  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Draw- 
ing into  all  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  the  results  of  a 
conference  of  teachers  and  managers  of  Art  schools  in  Paris  in 
1869  on  the  methods  and  management  of  this  class  of  schools. 

Under  the  head  of  Belgium,  where  a  system  of  instruction  in 
Drawing  in  reference  to  national  industries  as  well  as  to  the  fine 
arts,  technically  so-called,  has  existed  for  a  century,  you  will  find 
the  course  prescribed  for  the  Academics  and  Schools  of  Design,  for 
the  support  of  which  the  government  makes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  over  $50,000,  as  well  as  that  in  the  industrial  schools  and 
apprentice  workshops,  which  are  aided  by  the  State  and  the  local 
authorities,  both  municipal  and  provincial.  For  the  encouragement 
of  Art,  this  little  kingdom  of  about  five  millions,  appropriated  more 
than  $200,000  in  1868.  For  the  advancement  of  this  study  of 
Drawing,  both  in  the  higher  and  elementary  schools,  a  conference 
of  directors  and  teachers  of  Schools  of  Art,  was  held  in  Brussels  in 
1869,  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 

In  the  chapter  on  Prussia,  you  will  find  the  regulations  for  in- 
structions iu  Drawing,  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  1831,  and  revised  and  re-issued  in  1863,  "after  taking  the 
advice  of  the  professors  in  the  Royal  Academies  in  Berlin,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Konigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  Councils,  and 
several  teachers  of  long  experience,"  in  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  Art  and  Industrial  education,  for  the  different  classes  in 
all  the  Secondary,  Polytechnic  and  Trade  Schools  in  the  kingdom. 
To  this  programme  I  have  appended  a  valuable  paper  on  the  best 
plan  of  giving  instruction  in  Drawing  in  common  schools,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Hentschel,  an  eminent  teacher  and  writer  on  education. 

Yoa  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  you,  not  only  in  the 
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special  objects  of  your  inquiry,  but  in  the  whole  subject  of  technical 
education,  in  the  chapter  on  Wurtcmburg,  a  kingdom  in  which 
elemenatry  education  is  more  nearly  universal  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  same  population  in  the  world,  and  in  which  a  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
schools  is  in  actual  operation,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  system  of 
general  public  schools,  embracing  all  classes,  from  the  Infant  school 
to  the  University.  In  this  chapter  I  have  introduced  a  special 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  on  the  details  and  results  of 
the  plan  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  introduced  into  all  the  popular 
schools  of  the  kingdom — the  common,  real  and  trade  schools, — for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country  up  to  the  standard  of  France,  Belgium, 
Bavaria  and  other  countries  which  have,  of  late  years,  done  much  for 
the  artistic  training  of  their  w^orkmen. 

I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  manner  m  which  the 
teachers  of  common  schools  in  Wurtcmburg  are  trained  and  en- 
couraged, in  order  to  give  this  instruction,  both  in  their  own,  and 
in  what  are  called  the  Trade  Improvement  schools,  of  which  there 
were  (in  1868)  122  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  progressive  development  of  Art  and  Science  in  England,  since 
the  first  parliamentary  action  on  schools  of  design  in  1837,  down  to 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in  1853,  and  the 
appropriation  in  1869  for  its  service  of  £167,591 ;  and  the  movement 
not  yet  consummated,  in  behalf  of  technical  schools,  will  suggest 
many  points  of  practical  importance  in  your  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  the  same  or  a  similar  system  of  Drawing  and  De- 
signing for  manufactures  in  Massachusetts.  This  system,  in  1869, 
including  107  Schools  of  Art  with  20,050  pupils,  and  the  grand 
total  of  persons  taught  Drawing  through  the  agency  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  120,928.  In  the  account  which  I  shall  present  of  the 
present  state  of  this  movement  in  England,  so  as  to  include  special 
technical  instruction  beyond  the  arts  of  design,  I  shall  introduce 
the  testimony  of  many  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  as  well  as  the 
observations  of  engineers  and  committees  as  to  both  the  necessity 
of  this  instruction  and  the  best  modes  of  introducing  and  extending 
it,  which  may  prove  serviceable  in  any  enlargement  of  your  plans. 

3.  As  to  "  the  models,  casts,  etc.,  necessary  to  be  supplied,"  you 
will  find  in  this  report  several  lists  of  such  as  have  been  found  most 
useful  in  similar  instruction  in  the  different  European  schools,  and 
the  modes  in  which  they  have  been  multiplied  and  furnished  to  the 
schools.  Copies  of  all  can  fee  very  cheaply  obtained  by  application 
to  the  proper  governmental  authorities  having  charge  of  this  sub' 
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ject,  in  Wurtemburg,  France  and  England ;  and  from  thcin  a  selec- 
tion can  be  made,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  your  own  State  and 
manufactured  under  your  own  auspices,  so  as  to  be  supplied  at  cost. 

4.  The  details  of  "  organization  and  supervision,"  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  special  committee,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  committee  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  should  be  a  member,  and  also  one  or  more  of  the  professors 
of  this  branch  who  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  frequent 
personal  inspection,  and  furnishing  information  aud  aid  in  organizing 
classes,  procuring  teachers,  and  obtaining  the  necessary  equipment. 

5.  **The  best  means  of  promoting,"  or  at  least  an  efticient  means 
"of  promoting  among  the  people,  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Art 
education,"  will  be  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  this 
teaching,  in  one  good  school  in  each  of  the  ditfcrent  counties ;  as 
one  good  school  in  a  county  will  be  the  best  ai'gument  that  can  be 
addressed  to  the  people  of  other  towns  in  the  same  county,  in  be- 
half of  the  introduction  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction. 

6.  The  success  of  the  whole  scheme  will  depend :  first,  on  the 
selection  of  competent  teachers;  second y  on  the  training  of  the 
students  at  the  normal  schools  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
Drawing ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  special  term  should  be  given  them 
for  prosecuting  the  study,  in  addition  to  the  daily  practice  during 
their  connection  with  the  school ;  third,  the  selection  of  the  proper 
models,  casts  and  patterns,  which  should  be  made  by  the  State 
committee  and  furnished  to  the  several  schools  without  cost,  or  at 
least  at  a  reduced  price  ;  fourth,  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  results 
of  this  teaching,  at  some  central  point  in  the  county,  for  example 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  County  Associations ;  fifth,  in  frequent  appeals,  oral  and  printed, 
to  the  public  on  the  relations  of  Drawing,  and  instruction  in  science 
to  the  industries  of  the  State ;  and  finally  in  some  central  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art  in  Boston,  which,  I  trust,  will  ere  long  equal  the 
Conurvatoire  of  Paris,  the  Industrial  museums  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  London. 

Should  you  think  the  distribution  of  any  of  the  chapters  above 
referred  to,  will  promote  the  object  contemplated  in  your  appoint- 
ment, I  will  have  them  struck  off  for  your  use. 

Yours  respectfully,  .  Henry  Barnard. 

Note. — Since  this  Letter  was  written  the  printing  and  distribution  of  all  or  portions  of  the 
Report  aa  a  public  document  is  no  longer  in  his  control,  but  as  the  document  itself  was  prepared 
bjdM  author  before  his  connection  with  the  office,  and  as  the  plates  were  cast  at  his  expense,  lie 
vffl  inst  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  with  additions,  and  also  of  separate  chapters,  if  ordered. 
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EUROPEAN  EXrERIEXCE  IN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLa 

At  the  request  of  several  teachers  of  Drawing,  and  earnest  workers  in  the 
field  of  **  Technical  Educaiion^"  or  of  special  scientific  instruction  a]>plicable  to 
tlie  various  industries  of  tlie  countr}',  several  of  the  chapters  in  •'  Ttchnical 
Education"  refi.'rrcd  to  in  tho  Letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (pages 
251-255)  will  be  bound  up  with  tho  ''Account  of  Special  InsUutcUon  in  Grtai 
Britain,"  and  forwarded  to  order.    lYict  $3.00.    (500  pages.) 

LNDEX  TO  DRAWING  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION— VOL.  I. 

Austria 33-80 

ScliouU  of  Art,  Drawing,  and  Miuic, TV 

Bavaria, * 07-]36 

Sunday  Improvement  Schools, llS 

Royal  Academy,  and  Schools  of  tlie  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts, ]]9 

Frer  Cities  of  Gerxakt, 149-lflS 

Drawing  aAer  Heimenlinger's  Method, 150 

Prossia, 177-3B5 

Regulations  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, S33 

Programme  for  (gymnasiums SS3 

Programme  for  Real  Schools, 831 

Suggestions  as  to  Aims,  Methods,  and  Limitations SiS 

8chmidt*s  Method— Dubois'  Method S96 

Hentschel's  System  for  Common  Schools, fS? 

Baxokt, 287-338 

Modeling  and  Ornamental  Drawing  School, 

Architectural  School  for  Masons  and  Carpenters, 

Academies  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 331 

WCRTKMOURO, S37-4Q0 

Instruction  in  Drawing 317 

Common  or  Elementary  Schools, 317 

Real  Schools — Free-hand — Geometrical, SO 

Trade  Improvement  Schools — ^Technical  Design, 353 

Museum  of  Industrial  Art  and  Trades  Drawing  School, 356 

France 4OI-4I06 

Special  Schools  and  Instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts, 487 

Schools  at  Paris,  Rome,  D(jon,  and  Lyons, 498 

Industrial  Drawing— Poris  Municipal  Schools, ^509 

Drawing  in  Secondary  Schools, 510 

Report  of  M.  RavaiMon  on  Principles  and  Methods 513 

Industrial  Museums— Union  Centrale— Art  Conference, 601 

Deloium 007-01 

National  Museum  of  Industry  and  School  of  Architectural  Design, 007 

Academies  of  Fine  Arts  and  Schools  of  Design^, 637 

Subject  and  Methods  of  Instruction, 048 

Conference  on  Art-Instruction  in  18861, 658 

1.  Elementory  Instruction, 059 

llendrick's  Method, 001 

3.  Higher  Instruction  in  the  Arts  of  Design, 670 

3.  Artistic  Instruction  of  Workingmeo, 677 

Switzerland, 737—770 

School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Polytechnic  School, ?63 

Great  Britain — in  Volume  II., 1— S96 

Drawing  in  its  General  and  Special  Uses, ^ 

Museum  of  Industrial  Art, 77 

Directory  of  the  Art  Department, 99 
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I.    MANUAL  LABOR  AND  USE  OF  TOOLS. 


UfSRIGAH  IDXPERIJEHCB. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  combine  man- 
ual labor  with  school  work,  originally  for  its  immediate  economical 
ibd  hygienic  results  to  the  pupils,  but  not  without  reference  to  their 
lotore  occupations.  In  the  organization  and  development  of  our 
.Agricaltoral  and  Mechanical  Arts  Colleges,  and  Technical  Institutes, 
-ef  which  we  are  likely  to  have  many  in  the  great  centers  of  mechan- 
ical and  man  u&ctu ring  industries,  the  value  of  this  element,  in  its 
economic,  pedagogic,  and  professional  bearings  will  be  tested  under  a 
ity  of  conditions.    We  propose  to  gather  up  this  experience. 


FROM    PRBSIDEITT   THOMPSON — ^WOBCESTER    I1C8TITUTE. 

Tlie  causes  of  failure  in  efforts  hitl^erto  made  to  amihiue  manual 
labor  with  school-work  are  not  hard  to  find.  These  cfforiH  liave  pro- 
ceeded from  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  true  relation.^  of  this 
element  in  technical  training,  or  else  have  not  been  accompanir^l  by 
an  adequate  investment  of  capital.  In  the  one  case  tlie  rcHult  has 
been  that  the  attempted  work  has  degenerated  into  play,  and  in  the 
other,  pecuniary  disaster.  In  either  case  mortification,  disappoint- 
ment, and  distrust  of  the  scheme  have  inevitably  followed  the  failure. 
Bat  the  fiict  that  some  of  the  most  succesi^ful  and  sagacious  manu- 
facturers and  business  men,  as  well  as  many  able  eduf',atr>rs,  contin- 
ually recur  to  this  idea  as  of  primary  and  viial  impr>rtance  in  t/^huical 
education,  shows  that  it  is  a  problem  worth  much  U^il  Uf  ^Avtu 

What  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  training  boy.s  for  the  duti^:ii  fff  an 
active  life  which  is  broader  and  bnghter  than  the  popular  meiUfffl  'A 
''learning  a  trade,"  and  more  simple  and  dirr;ct  tlian  tli#^  s/>-<alU^] 
''liberal  education.'*  That  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  Ijr^y^  mu^^t  hav^  a 
good  education  based  on  the  mathematics  ziA  tlie  phy^Ujil  f^U:urjn%^ 
and  know  enough  of  some  art  or  tra/Je  to  enable  t}>f:m  t/>  'ram  a  Ilr- 
ing  when  they  leave  schooL  It  is  clear  that  schix^l.^  in  mlUh  tU'.n 
result  is  reached  must  be  essentially  new,  aorl  that  i^:  pUri  ^/f  lu" 
Btmction  must  involve  some  mannal  labor.  T^ie  adw:ar'r4  f4  this 
system  do  not  pretend  that  it  ii  adt-quate  to  all  th^  iutAU/^Mal  n»hU 
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of  the  century  or  the  country,  but  they  claim  that  it  meets  a  want 
long  and  widely  felt. 

I  only  propose  now  to  point  out  what  safeguards  have  been  placed 
against  failure  from  neglect  or  from  pecuniary  disaster  in  the  scheme 
now  on  trial  at  Worcester,  and  what  results  are  hoped  for. 

Practice  in  Worcester  Technical  Institute. 

IVIanual  labor  goes  under  the  name  of  Practice.  It  is  subjected  to 
three  conditions.  Firsts  that  it  shall  be  a  necessary  part  of  eveiy 
week's  work.  Secondly,  that  it  shall  be  judiciously  distributed ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  students  shall  not  expect  or  receive  any  immediate 
pecuniary  return  for  it. 

At  the  middle  of  the  first  year  every  student  chooses  some  depart- 
ment, under  the  advice  of  the  instructors,  and  devotes  ten  hoon  a 
week  and  the  whole  of  the  month  of  July  to  practice  in  that  depart- 
ment until  his  graduation — that  is,  for  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
time  ought  to  be  tliree  and  a  half  years  at  least.  Boys  who  choofie 
architecture  work  out  problems ;  those  who  select  chemistry  wofk 
in  the  laboratory ;  the  civil  engineers,  at  field-work  or  problems  in 
construction ;  the  mechanics,  in  the  shop ;  and  the  designers  at  prob- 
lems in  design.  About  onfi-third  of  the  students  are  mechanicii 
Since  no  serious  difficulties  occur  in  any  department  but  this,  let  os 
confine  attention  to  the  shop.  In  order  to  understand  this  clearly  it 
must  be  premised  that  all  the  students  spend  eight  hours  a  week  in  t 
drawing  during  the  three  years  course,  and  that  shop-work  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  practice  and  of  exercise.  Attention  is  exclu- 
sively confined  during  the  first  year's  drawing-time  to  free-hand  woik. 
Sucli  discipline  of  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion  is  secured  in  tlui 
way,  and  so  much  dexterity  in  developing  various  forms  is  acquired 
by  the  students,  that  it  is  entirely  fair  to  'reckon  the  time  spent  in 
free-liand  drawing  as  so  much  time  devoted  to  learning  the  mechan- 
ic s  trade.  The  shop- work  is  assigned  •  to  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  forenoon,  four  hours  each,  and  Tliursday  aflemoon  two 
hours,  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  The  time  for  the  middle 
class  is  distributed  in  the  same  w^ay,  but  falls  on  different  days. 
Every  student  is  required  to  Jseep  to  these  hours.  The  shop  is 
equipped,  like  any  machine  shop,  with  machinery  and  tools  for  man- 
ufacturing machinists'  tools  in  one  room,  and  for  doing  all  sorts  of 
wood-work  in  another  room.  A  full  quota  of  skilled  workmen  are 
constantly  employed,  so  that,  a$  a  shop^  it  is  completely  independent 
of  the  students.  When  they  enter  it  they  immediately  set  about 
doing  what  the  workmen  have  been  doing,  and  these  in  their  tun 
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either  act  as  instractors  or  work  on  where  they  arc  most  needed. 
The  boys  are  advanced  as  fast  as  j)08sible.  They  are  not  kept  at 
cleaning  castings  and  doing  the  drudgery  of  the  shop  any  longer  than 
18  necessary  to  teach  them  how  to  do  it.  They  are  thus  relieved  of 
one  hindrance  to  apprentices,  in  generaU  who  are  required  to  do  all 
the  rough  work  of  the  shop,  on  the  ground  that  in  this  way  the  own- 
ers can  get  some  compensation  for  the  subsequent  labor  of  teaching 
them.  The  students,  therefore,  have  three  advantage?,  viz  :  the  dis- 
cipline and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  careful  distribution  of  their 
time,  and  relief  from  a^l  unnecessary  drudgery.  To  these  should  be 
added  the  consideration,  which  far  outweighs  tliem  all,  that  the  boys 
come  to  their  work  with  the  perceptive  faculties,  the  reason,  the 
judgment,  and  the  taste  all  under  constant  and  careful  training  in 
school.  Theory  and  practice  accompany  and  supplement  eacli  other, 
and  both  may  presuppose  the  actual  iK)ssession  of  tiie  elements  of  all 
knowledge.  With  thc^c  advantages  it  is  hoped  that  the  boys  who 
graduate  will  be  as  skillful  mechanics  as  ordinary  apprentices  who 
have  served  three  years  in  a  shop,  with  the  immense  additional  ad- 
vantage of  educated  facilities. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  numlx*r  of  apprentices  likely  to  be  in  the 
ihop  under  these  circumstances  is  so  great,  that  its  business  prospects 
most  be  seriously  dimmed.  To  offset  this  disadvantage,  Hon.  Icha- 
bod  Washbuni,  who  gave  the  shop  to  the  Institute,  provided  tlic 
building  and  its  equipments  (which  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  are 
free  of  tax),  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  stock,  and  the  in- 
terest  of  a  ftmd  of  $50,000  to  provide  for  contingencies. 

A  very  serious  objection  to  "trade-school"  and  "manual-labor  de- 
partments," both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  that  boys  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  see  or  to  attempt  the  best  kinds  of  work.  Miscella- 
neous jobbing  and  slatternly  work  are  not  the  models  for  a  boy  to 
study,  nor  are  second  rate  workmen  his  proper  instructors.  Nothing 
ii  too  good  for  a  hoy.  The  popular  notion  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
this,  llow  fiir  the  determination  on  the  pajrt  of  the  superintendent 
that  nothing  but  first-class  work  shall  ever  be  done  at  the  Washburn 
Machine  Shop  can  be  carried  out,  reinains  to  be  seen.  The  sp<;;ed- 
lathe  designed  and  built  there,  took  .the  gold  medal  at  the  Baltimore 
Fair  in  1869,  and  both  the  engine-  and  the  speed-lathe  took  first  pre- 
miums at  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  held  last  autumn  in 
New  York. 

Tlie  whole  scheme  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  Ameri- 
can education,  which,  at  the  present  stage,  is  sufficiently  promising  to 
warrant  its  &rther  prosecution. 
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PSOM  PBX8XDBXT  WHITB— OOBKBIX  UVimtftlTT. 

Sib  : — ^In  answer  to  yoor  request  for  information  regarding  the  progreM  of  oar 
efTort  to  unite  mental  and  manual  labor,  I  would  say  that  in,  the  addrets  ddir* 
cred  at  the  inaugural  exercises  of  the  University,  I  stated  the  problem  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  and  as  that  statement  was  virtually  accepted  then,  and  has  bMB 
acted  upon  since  l)y  trustees  and  faculty,  I  reproduce  it  hero  : 

"Another  part  of  our  plan  is  to  combine  labor  with  study.  The  attempt  is  to 
hare  this  a  voluntarv  matter.    It  is  not  believed  that  forced  labor  can  be  made 

Krofitable  eklior  to  the  institution  or  to  the  student.  Voluntary  labor  corps  wfll 
B  formed,  nnd  the  work  paid  for  at  its  real  value,-^io  more,  no  less. 

"  The  question  is  constantly  asked, — Can  young  men  support  thenwelTes  bj 
la1)or,  and  at  the  same  time,  carry  on  their  studies  ?  The  answer,  as  I  conceivt 
it,  is  this, — Any  student  well  prepared  in  his  studies,  vigorous  in  constitution, 
uiid  tikilhul  ill  some  available  branch  of  industry,  can  after  a  little  time  do  maA. 
towards  hiH  own  support,  and  in  some  cases,  support  himself  entirely.  At  pres- 
ent the  voun^  car])cnter  or  mason  can  save  enough  on  the  University  bniloings 
during  half  a  day  to  carry  him  through  the  other  half,  and  it  is  hoped  that  M 
our  enterprise  develops,  youn;;  men  of  energy  and  mechanical  ability  can  do  much 
toward  their  own  sup]K>rt  in  the  sliops  to  bo  constructed,  and  upon  the  Univei^ 
sity  farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Agricnltare. 
In  the  latter,  especially,  there  is  hope  for  the  most  speedy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  believed  that  young  men,  skillful  and  eneigetie  in  farm  labor,  may, 
by  work  during  the  vacations  and  in  some  of  the  hours  spared  from  study  dnxiog 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  accomplish  mainly  or  entirely  their,  own  support. 

**  Still  I  would  avow  my  belief  that  the  part  of  this  experiment  likely  to  prth 
duce  the  most  satisfactory  results  is  that  m  which  labor  itself  is  made  to  have 
an  educational  value.  In  the  careful  designing  and  construction  of  models  and 
apparatus  under  competent  professors,  the  artisan,  who  has  already  learned  dhe 
use  of  tools  elsewhere,  can  acquire  skill  in  machine  drawing,  knowledge  of  the 
adjustment  of  parts,  dexterity  in  fitting  them,  besides  supporting  himself,  at 
least  in  part,  and  supplying  models  to  the  University  cabinets  at  a  moderate  rate. 
Master  mechanics  thus  educated  are  among  the  greatest  material  necessities  of 
this  country.  The  amount  annually  wasted  in  the  stumblings  and  blundcringi 
of  unscientific  mechanicians  and  engineers  would  endow  s)»lendid  univcrsitieB  m 
every  state.  One  of  the  noblest  aims  of  this  institution  is  to  thus  take  goodt 
substantial,  intelligent  mechanics  and  farmers  from  the  various  shops  and  farmi 
of  the  state,  and  give  tliem  back  fitted  to  improve  old  methods,  invent  new,  and 
generally  to  In?  worthy  leaders  in  the  army  or  industry. 

"  With  itnskHUd  labor  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  Students,  unskilled  in 
labor,  agricultural  or  mechanical,  may  do  something  towards  their  own  support 
where  there  is  quickness  in  learning,  and  great  physical  vigor.  Still  the  number 
of  such  cases  will  be  found,  I  think,  comparativefy  small.  The  chances  in  this 
direction  for  young  men  possessing  no  trade,  or  a  constitution  not  robust,  are  few." 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  our  effort  has  been  twofold.  First,  To  give  as  mndi 
remunerated  lul)or  as  possible  to  students  who  wish  to  support  themselves.  See- 
ondhjy  To  establish  a  system  oT  labor  which  shall  have  a  decided  educational 
value.  That  while  we  naturally  keep  these  two  divisions  apart  in  the  clear  state- 
ment of  a  theory,  they  blend  in  various  degrees  in  practice,  as  will  be  seen  in  tfaB 
following  statement.  , 

In  every  brant^h  of  labor  needed  by  us  which  could  bo  carried  on  by  studenti^ 
wc  have  employed  them  during  the  i)ast  two  years.  These  branchea  of  labor 
may  be  classitiiil  as  follows  : 

1 .  Afp-icuitural  and  Farm  Labor. — A  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  acree  if 
directly  atUichcd  to  our  establishment.  A  market  for  most  of  its  products  is 
affonled  close  at  hand  by  the  boarding-hall,  where  are  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  our  professors  and  students.    On  the  farm,  yarione  czopa 
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niaed.  A  Tcgetiible  garden  has  been  begnn,  and  a  lar^  number  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, alieep,  and  hogs  arc  kept,  for  draught,  milk,  or  slanghtcr.  To  cany  on  this 
farm,  fifteen  to  twentv  students  have  lieen  employed  at  remunerative  rates,  and 
averaging  three  to  four  hours  a  day  during  term  time,— on  the  whole,  with  sat- 
itfSfictory  results. 

Of  course,  a  disturbing  ekmenl  in  this  use  of  stndcnt-lalvor,  was  the  fact  of  its 
intermption  for  study  and  recitation,  but  by  careful  mana^mcnt,  throwing  at 
wmck  OM possible  into  the  early  morning  hours,  or  into  the  afternoon,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  vacations  come  opportunely  as  regards  haying  and  hur>'CMting,  this 
difBcnIty  has  been  very  nearly  obviated. 

As  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  labor,  there  are  defects  and  excellencies, 
caiily  understood.  Well-managed,  it  can  bo  made  satisfactory,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  quite  so  economical  as  the  regular  labor  of  weIl-sc]e<Ttod  farm  lahiorers. 

2.  Labor  on  the  University  Grounds. — The  grounds  about  the  University  build- 
ings embrace  some  very  striking  natural  features  ond  are  very  uneven  in  surface ; 
much  labor  in  grading  has  therefore  been  required  to  mnke  them  available.  Stu- 
dents, in  numbers  varying  with  the  season,  have  been  employed  at  this,  and  the 
price  |mid  has  1)cen  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

As  the  result  of  our  experience  thus  far,  I  would  state  my  belief,  that  for  the 
Aeocy  work  of  grading  and  cutting,  it  is  cheaper  and  probably  more  satisfactory 
to  employ  day  laborers  of  the  ordinary  sort.  Young  men  cnjraged  in  their 
studies,  and  not  yet  physically  matured,  are  hero  at  a  diH:ulvunta;:c,  but  in  the 
lighter  parts  of  the  work,  requiring  taste  and  skill,  students,  under  ])ropcr  direo- 
tioo,  have  done  admirably. 

A  small  corps  that  worked  during  the  last  summer  vacation  under  my  own 
guidance,  in  opening  paths  and  bringing  out  beauties  in  those  parts  of  our 
gnrands  bordering  upon  the  Cascodilla  Cnvk,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

9.  TAe  TAltor  cf  Carpnitfrs  cuid  Joiners. — This  has  been  sueeessfnl.  The  mas- 
ter carpenter  of  this  division  of  the  la1>or  corps  is  a  student  of  the  Sophomore 
Class  in  the  College  of  £n;^ineering,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  is  the 
best  and  most  compi'tcnt  master  carpenter  with  whom  the  University  has  had  to 
do.  A  force  of  al)Out  fifteen  8tudent-car]>enter8,  under  his  direction,  have  done 
much  in  finishing  off  our  North  Colle^  and  Lalwratory  buildings,  in  erecting 
some  temporary  form  structures  and  the  building  for  the  veterinary  department, 
and  in  laying  plank  walks,  building  the  Upi)er  Cascadilla  bridge,  and  making 
the  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings,  furniture,  tools,  &c.  These  young  men  work 
on  the  average  from  three  to  four  hours  a  day  thn>ugh  the  wvick,  and  all  day  on 
Saturday,  and  mainly  support  themselves  in  this  way. 

In  the  main  our  experience  shows  us  that  student-labor  of  this  sort  is  as  good 
as  any  other.  The  main  drawback  is  the  difficulty  of  dischargiu;^  workmen  of 
this  sort, — worthy  young  men  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  fupjiort, — 
when  but  little  work  is  needed ;  and  another  difficulty  is  found  whenever  an 
emergency  suddenly  arises  and  a  large  amount  of  work  must  l)c  rafiidly  done. 
The  impossibility  of  student-carpenters  wv^rking  more  than  thn'C  or  four  hours 
per  day  is  of  course  fatal  to  rapidity  in  execution  of  considerable  join.  But  by 
the  exercise  of  forethought  and  care,  these  difficulties  an*  greatly  n-duecd. 

4.  Lafxw  in  the.  University  Printing  Office. — At  this,  al>out  sixte<  n  to  eighteen 
men  are  employed  in  type-setting,  pn^ss-work,  atti-nding  <'ngin«',  &e. 

The  office  h.as  been  carried  on  bv  students  entirciv:  all,  from  fr^rcman  to  the 
youngest  pressman,  carrying  on  their  studies  in  various  classes  and  dcpurtinonts. 
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Besides  doing  a  veiy  large  amonnt  of  printing  for  the  Unircrsity,  in  the  wny  of 
lal)cls,  cards,  notices,  scluHlules,  analyses  of  lectures,  examination  papers,  lilanka 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  annual  catalogue,  it  h:\a  printed  for  private  parties,  a  text 
book  in  Analytical  Chcniistry,  a  Gennan  Reader,  and  an  extended  Syllabus  of 
Ilistorical  I-K?cturcs.     It  has  also  filled  a  large  order  for  job  work. 

On  the  whole,  this  has  been  thus  far  the  most  successful  ))ranch  of  labor  pur- 
sued by  our  students.  It  attracts  an  excellent  class  of -young  men.  Study  of 
every  sort  seems  to  work  in  witli  it  admirably  at  all  points,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able, that  with  the  facilities  afTordetl  by  a  large  faculty  for  proof-reading  and 
clal)orato  press-correction  in  various  sciences  and  languages,  a-  ])rinting  house 
may  be  built  up  here  which  will  be  an  honor  to  the  University  and  the  country. 
The  labor  of  the  students  in  this  department  has  been  found  remunerative  to 
them,  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfjictory  to  the  University. 

4.  Work  in  the  Shops  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Department. — A  large  number  of  cut- 
ters, planers,  drills,  and  other  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron,  have  been 
procurcHl ;  but  the  want  of  suitable  accommodation  has  been  a  great  hindrance, 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  the  constniction  of  some  models  and  apparatus  for 
the  Departments  of  Physics,  Civil  Engineering,  &c.,  little  has  been  done. 

Fortunately,  that  hindrance  is  now  in  process  of  removal.  The  Hon.  Hiram 
Sibley,  of  RochestiT,  himself  in  e:vrly  life  a  mechanic,  is  now  erecting  for  the 
University  a  noble  building  of  st(me  to  contain  the  engine-room,  brass-foundry, 
machine-shop,  print ing-oflicc,  with  press  and  composing-rooms,  draughting,  lec- 
ture, and  apparatus-rooms  fur  the  departments  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, &c.  This  building  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  students  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  University  year,  (September,  1871.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  another  gentleman  whose  name  is  not  yet  announced,  hsf 
pledged  ten  thousand  dollars  for  apparatus,  models,  books,  &c.,  bearing  on  these 
departments,  and  these,  added  to  the  large  equipment  already  ])Ossessed  by  the 
institution,  will  make  this  department  the  best  of  itn  kind  in  the  United  States. 

We  already  have  orders  for  reproducing  for  various  institutions  some  of  oar 
models  and  apparatus,  and  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  on  a 
small  scale,  by  students  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  in  the  De- 
partments of  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Civil  Engineering,  encourages  us  greatly. 
Already  some  of  the  Ollivier  models  have  been  reproduced,  lieautifully  and  cheap- 
ly, and  it  is  believed  that  the  Scliroder  models,  to  exhibit  mechanical  motions, 
and  bridge  and  roof  construction,  &c.,  &c.,  and  tlic  Race  models  of  ploughs,  ai 
well  as  others  of  tlie  same  kind,  can  be  easily  produced. 

Our  plan  is  to  call  in  a  certain  number  of  young  mechanics,  well  grounded  in 
an  onlinary  English  education,  and  ]K)ssessed  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
machines  and  tools,  and  to  enable  them  to  work  in  the  machine  shop  at  making 
mtxlels  and  apparatus.  They  will  be  required  at  the  same  time  to  make  carefill 
studies  in  mathematics,  draughting,  &c.,  &c.,  and  if  successful,  they  will  be  grad- 
uated as  master-mechanics  or  mechanical  engineers. 

I  must  be  ])ardoncd  for  quoting  here  from  an  address  delivered  some  time  since 
by  me  iK'fore  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Albany. 

"For  this  department."  i.e.,  the  Department  of  Mechanic  Arts,  "  I  would  be- 
gin by  having  in  view  fdncationai  manual  lalwr.  I  would,  to  this  end,  begin  with 
a  workshop  fumishiKl  with  machines  and  tools  for  working  in  wood  and  metals. 
In  this,  under  the  direction  of  a  I'rofessor,  who  should  be  not  only  a  thorough 
scientific  man.  but  a  practical  mechanic,  I  would  have  such  students  as  have 
provnl  themselves  fit  for  it,  make  moilels,  apparatus,  implements,  &c.,  in  the  fur- 
therance of  their  studies. 
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"  Sjiv,  for  example,  that  the  institution  wants  models  to  illustrate  descriptive 
geom^'Uy,  or  i*uiiil>i nations  of  whoelwork  on  diftcRMit  applications  of  stoam,  I 
iroiild  have  stud'.'nts  stiidr  the  best  denij^is,  discuifs  them  with  their  professors, 
make  careful  drawings,  and  then  carry  them  out  pnu'tically. 

"If,  for  example,  a  model  of  a  low-pressure  8teani-en;;:inc  is  wante<l,  I  would 
hare  the  student, — a  young  man  who,  having  leanird  .something  of  the  trade 
elsewhere,  now  parposes  to  jicrfect  himself,  and  make  himself  a  master  me- 
chanic I  would  have  him  study  the  best  drawinj^s  of  engines  in  Armengaud  or 
other  Ica^ling  works ;  then  make  as  careful  drawings  and  ns  large,  for  his  nio<lel 
ai  for  a  steamship  engine ;  study  the  proper  relations  of  parts  as  regards  size  and 

Khure;  calculate  closely  the  movement  of  valves ;  estimate  power  and  work  to 
0  done;  and  ihen  in  this  shop,  I  would  afford  him  facilities  to' construct  the 
perfect  motlel  thus  designed. 

"  In  this  way,  students  would  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  the  theory  of  machines, 
knowledge  of  their  most  approved  construction,  pnu-tice  in  drawing,  judgment 
in  adjustment  of  parts,  skill  in  manual  labor,  and  in  many  cnM.>s,  make  a  model 
which  could  h2  void  for  enough  to  repay,  partially  or  entirely,  the  time  and  labor 
expended  upon  tlrjm. 

•*  The  institution  itself  would  be  thus  able  to  purchase  of  its  students  for  its 
cabinet,  modv'ls,  agricultural,  and  mechanical  construction,  more  cheaply  than  it 
could  import  them,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  meritorious  and  needy  students. 
I)o  you  not  sec,  my  friends,  that  even  half  a  dozen  master  mechanics  and  me- 
chanical en«rineers  every  year  thus  taught  would  be  worth  more  to  the  State  than 
ft  hundred  /laff  educate*!  young  men  1 

"This  is  the  first  legitimate  thing  to  do.  After  that,  if  some  simple  branch 
of  mcchana  dl  Wh)t  could  l)e  found,  which  would  enable  a  large  nnmber  of  young 
men  to  supjiort  themselves  by  more  unskilled  work,  whether  at  the  simplest* fonns 
of  cabinet  or  tool  making,  or  the  like  that  might  Ix;  trieil,  but  it  should  never  bo 
tllowed  to  jeopanlizc  funds  designed  for  practical  and  scientific  education.'' 

6.  Labor,  not  of  Eihicaiional  Value  in  itself ^  bid  entireli/f/r  Self  Support,  in  Shop» 
ended  for  the  Purpose. — ^From  the  first,  I  have  opixised  any  interference  with 
toch  an  experiment  by  the  University,  and  the  trustees  have  acquiesced  in  such 
opposition.  They  have  felt,  with  me,  that  such  an  cxjicrimcnt  ought  to  be  trie<l 
by  private  enteq-risc.  Hence  our  hononnl  founder  is  developing  a  plan  frt)m 
which  he  hoj»cs  success.  Having  purchased  the  right  to  the  immense  water- 
power  of  the  river  which  skirts  the  northern  Iwundary  of  the  University  farm,  ho 
purposes  to  afford  facilities  for  the  erection  of  shops  where  simple  and  easily 
manufiK'turcd  articles  of  various  sorts,  such  as  ciibinet-ware,  boxes,  shoes,  &c., 
mny  be  pnxiuccd,  partly  by  machinery,  and  partly  by  student  and  otlier  lal)or. 
This  p!an  awaits  development. 

7.  S'udent' I  Alitor  in  various  Positions  to  which  P*rrsons  fivm  the  Outside  World  are 
getientfiif  railed. — Our  library,  already  nnmbering  2.5,000  volumes,  and  the  libra- 
rian having  important  duties  as  professor,  we  employ,  instead  of  one  assistant- 
librarian  at  full  salary,  from  four  to  six  under-graduates,  filling  out  the  day  Ijc- 

'  twoen  them,  and  paid  at  the  regular  rate  per  hour.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
•aroe  policy  is  carried  out  in  the  janitor's  work,  in  the  care  of  the  lalwratory,  in 
the  writing  in  the  offices  of  the  president  and  business  superintendent,  and  in 
the  students'  dining-hall. 

Tlie  question  will  now  l«  asked, — How  well  do  students  succeed  in  canning  on 
their  studies,  while  thus^giving  time  to  work? 

The  simple  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  the  working  stu- 
dc:its  maintain  the  highest  standing  in  their  stu»lics.  Prize  after  prize  has  lx«n 
taken  by  them  over  the  heads  of  men  not  encumWrcd  with  manual  lnlK)r. 

It  mav  also  be  asked, — How  arc  the  working  students  regarded  by  the  others? 
Are  they  not  looked  down  upon  by  the  more  wealthy  and  wdl-dresscd  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  these  working  students  are  very  gener- 
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• 
ally  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  associates  in  societies,  clubs,  &c.    It  is  reiy 

hard  for  a  young  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  out  of  class  by  yoang  men  who 

in  class  have  to  look  up  to  him.     Indeed,  it  is  vcr}'  nearly  impossible. 

So  far  have  we,  durinj^  these  two  years,  developed  this  system.  It  is  still  an 
experiment,  and  environed  by  many  difficulties.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
arrange  our  schedules  of  lectures,  examinations,  and  recitations  so  that  all  come 
before  H  o'clock  p.  m.,  leaving  the  afternoon  to  work  and  lalwratory  practice. 

We  have  also  had  to  make  in  favor  of  students  in  the  labor  corps,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  nde  requiring  every  student  to  carry  on  at  least  three  studies 
steadily,  and  various  difficulties  have  arisen,  still  we  are  reasonably  satisfied  with 
our  success,  and  we  shall  press  on.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
tliis  system  has  been  in  operation  but  two  years  and  tlirce  months,  and  that  it 
has  been  but  one,  among  many  problems,  pressed  upon  us. 

I  hope  miirh  from  our  attempt,  still  I  would  as  yet  hesitate  to  recommend  any 
other  institution  to  try  the  experiment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same 
labor,  care,  and  expenditure,  ditlercntly  directed,  would  not  produce  results  of 
greater  benefit.    But  we  have  tried  to  do  this  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

Before  closing,  permit  me  to  notice  a  misapprehension  of  our  efforts,  both  by  pai- 
rents,  and  young  men  who  wish  to  support  themselves,  but  are  utterly  incapable 
of  any  manual  lal)or  useful  to  us.    I  quote  from  tlie  address  above  referred  to : 

**  One  father  and  mother  brought  their  young  gentleman,  who  could  do  noth- 
ing any  where  else,  lie  had  whittled  out  a  toy,  very  simple  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  gen<.Tally ;  very  wonderful  to  the  eyes  of  his  fond  parents.  On  the  strength 
of  this  toy,  it  was  evidently  expected  by  them  that  he  could  get  an  education  in 
books  by  droning  over  them,  learn  the  use  of  tools  by  playing  with  them,  sap- 
port  himsi'lf  while  thus  amusing  himself,  and  mend  his  morals  and  mannen 
while  engaged  in  that  branch  of  practical  agriculture'  known  as  '  sowing  wild 
oats.' 

"  Another  young  gentleman,  city-bred,  sickly,  weakly;  who  had  not  the  expe- 
rience of  any  skilled  labor ;  who  nad  not  the  strength  for  any  unskilled  labor, 
wish(fd  to  support  him.<«elf  by  work  while  pursuing  his  studies ;  but  when  he  dif- 
covcn  d  that  work  makes  a  man  tired,  wears  his  fingers,  and  soils  hia  clothes, 
he  withdrew,  making  the  air  vocal  with  his  complaints. 

**  Another,  with  no  available  trade,  no  aptitude  for  lalvor.  offered  to  favor  the 
institution  with  his  presence,  if  he  could  learn  a  trade,  carry  on  his  studin, 
and  save  enough  to  board,  lodge,  and  clothe  himself,  beside  sending  twenty-fire 
dollars  a  month  home  to  his  parents. 

"  These  are  actual  cases,  and  tvjKJS  of  many  others. 

"  1  repeat  it,  our  duty  is  not  to  ilo  such  work  as  this.  Wo  are  not  to  establish 
a  reform-school,  nor  an  intellectual  alms-house.  We  should  take  sound,  manly, 
capable  young  men  where  the  farms,  the  shops,  and  the  public  schools  leave 
them,  and  give  them  baek  to  the  country,  strong  to  develop  and  increase  the  re- 
sources of  n(?ighlK)rhoods,  states,  and  nations.  I  repeat,  this  is  to-day  the  most 
pressing  material  need  of  this  land."  , 

Into  this  attempt,  we  are  fitting  our  system  of  voluntary  student-labor.  Our 
outlay  upon  it  in  all  its  branches,  has  averaged  about  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  it  has  returned  us,  in 
valuable  and  necessary  products,  within  a  very  small  percentage  of  what  the 
onlinary  systems  of  lalK)r  would  have  given  us,  while  it ''has  attracted  a  consid- 
erable body  of  most  earnest  young  men,  and  aided  them  in  prosecuting  studies 
from  which  they  would  otherwise  have  Ijcen  probably  deprived. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  Premdat. 
To  Hon.  Hbxry  Barnard. 
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AREA — POPULATION — EDUOATIOX. 

S€X)TLA!n>,  ori^nally  an  independent  kingdom,  but  since  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  on  the  accession  of  James  VI  of 
the  former,  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  as  James  I,  in  1602,  and  the  act  of 
Union  in  1707,  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
occupies  the  division  of  the  Island  north  of  the  Tweed,  Solway  Frith,  and 
the  Cbeyiot  Hills.  It  has  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles,  with 
a  length  of  217  miles,  and  a  breadth  ranging  from  48  miles  to  125,  not 
including  numerous  islands  which  line  its  coast,  and  constitute  no  small 
portion  of  the  whole  area.  Out  of  19,639,877  acres,  only  4,438,187  are 
onder  cultivation.  The  population  in  1861  was  3,062,294  distributed 
orer  three  great  divisions,  dififering  in  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
country,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  people,  viz.  : — First,  1,487,- 
270  in  the  Lowland  Parishes :  Second  80,000  in  the  Hebrides  and  Iligh- 
hmd  Parishes ;  and  1,012,270  in  79  Burghs  (Parliamentary  and  Royal) 
and  289,057  in  78  Towns  having  each  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 
In  each  of  these  subdivsions  the  organization  of  public  schools  differ, 
and  will  require  separate  treatment 

PUBLIC   IXSTRUCnON. 

Pablic  instruction  in  Scotland  is  secured  through  three  great  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  called  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Superior. 
Although  not  legally  so  designated,  yet  the  institutions  in  each  have  a 
legal  basis,  though  not  very  closely  defined  and  limited,  and  the  whole  is 
without  any  efficient  system  of  local  or  state  administration,  inspection, 
or  control. 

1.  Elescentart  IifSTRUcnoN  is  provided  in  institutions  of  varions  kinds, 
the  core  of  which  is  the  national  Parochial  system,  which  in  its  germ, 
existed  as  early  as  the  Christian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  which  took  its 
present  shape  in  the  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1615,  and  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  of  1688,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1689.  To 
these  departments,  although  not  exclusively,  belong : 

(1.)  Parochial  Schools  which  exist  by  operation  of  law  in  every  parish, 
which  together  (917)  cover  the  whole  of  Scotland  outside  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  burghs. 

(2.)  Side  Schools,  authorized  by  act  of  1803,  in  parishes  so  situated 
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or  SO  extensive  that  a  single  school  can  not  adeqaately  provide  the 
elementary  instruction  for  all  the  youth  within  their  bounds. 

(3.)  Sessional  Schools  in  the  large  towns,  and  burghs  (each  of  which 
comprise  one  parish),  which  are  managed  by  the  minister  and  kirk 
Session,  but  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  parochial  system,  in 
their  class  of  pupils  and  studies. 

(4.)  Parliamentary  schools,  established  since  1835,  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, by  which  the  salaries  of  certain  districts  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  arc  paid  out  of  a  public  appropriation. 

To  the  elementary  department  belong  a  large  number  of  non-parochial 
schools,  such  as  (1.)  the  Qeneral  Assembly  Schools^  of  which  there  are 
519  with  33,251  scholars;  (2.)  the  Christiun  EhowMge  Society  Schools, 
of  which  there  are  202,  with  10,054  scholars ;  (3.)  Free  Church  Schools, 
established  under  the  Free  Church  Education  Scheme  in  1843,  of  if(hich 
there  are  617,  with  48,860;  (4.)  Episcopal  Church  Schools  of  which  there 
are  74,  with  6,202  scholars ;  (5.)  Roman  Catholic  Schools^  of  which  there 
are  61,  with  5,736  scholars;  (6.)  Subscription  Schools ;  (7.)  Proprietary 
Schools ;  (8.)  Private  Adventure  Schools  ;  (9.)  Endowment  Schools,  in- 
cluding the  Hospitals  which  have  funds  to  the  amount  of  £100,000. 

II.  Secondary  Instruction  embn^ces : 

(1.)  Burgh  Sc^iools,  or  Grammar  Schools,  established  by  the  CounciT 
or  municipal  authorities  of  Burghs  created  by  Royal  charter. 

(2.)  Academies,  or  Institutions,  both  in  and  out  of  Burghs,  founded  by 
subscription,  and  managed  by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers. 

(3.)  Parochial  Schools  with  advanced  classes.  To  this  department 
belong  a  large  number  of  Private  Schools,  some  of  which  are  exclusively 
hoarding  or  day  schools,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  all  of  thcra  having 
elementary  classes ;  also  the  Hospitals  or  endowed  boarding  schools  for 
special  classes. 

III.  Superior  Instruction  is  given  in  four  Universities,  which  have 
close  connection  with  the  schools  and  classes  of  Secondary  Instruction. 
To  the  above  department  may  be  added : 

IV.  Special  and  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies. 

For  thirty  years,  the  friends  of  a  truly  national  system  of  public 
schools — comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  of 
all  localities,  no  matter  how  remote,  or  how  scattered  the  inhabitants 
may  be,  and  good  enough  to  realize  the  wishes  of  all  classes  of  society 
for  the  education  of  their  children — without  ignoring  the  many  excellent 
features  of  the  old  Parochial  and  Grammar  Schools,  which  have  given  to 
Scotland  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  a  high  place  among  the 
prosperous  nations  of  modem  Europe — have  labored  strenuously  for  a 
reorganization.  Out  of  these  efforts  has  issued  an  Educational  Commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1866,  composed  %i  twenty  eminent  and  competent 
citizens,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  chairman,  from  whose  successive 
Reports  in  six  volumes,  we  draw  in  literal  extracts  (slightly  modified  in 
a  few  instances)  the  following  account  of  the  systems,  and  schools  of 
every  kind  now  in  operation  in  Scotland. 
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L   SYSTEM   OF  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL  DKVKLOPMKNTB. 


OrigiDally,  the  schools  in  Scotland  were  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
ligious establishments  of  the  country.  Long  before  the  Reformation  all 
the  principal  towns  had  grammar-schools,  in  which  the  Latin  language 
was  taught;  besides  which,  they  had  ** lecture-schools "  in  which  chil- 
dren were  instructed  to  read  the  vernacular  tongue.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  IV.,  a  Statute,  1494,  c.  54,  ordained,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds,  *'  that  all  barrones  and  frechaldcrs  ^^  of  substance  should 
put  their  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  six  to  nine,  **  and  keep  them 
there  until  they  should  be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfect  Latin.^' 
At  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  had  authority  over  all  teachers,  who 
could  not  exercise  their  calling  without  the  license  of  the  Chancellor. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  scl^ools 
became  an  object  of  constant  and  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  The  Fiij^t  "Book  of  Policy  "  (or  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox,  on  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1560-1)  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  "  able  to  read 
the  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,**  in  eyeTj  parish  where  there  was  a 
town  of  any  reputation,  and,  in  the  landward  parishes,  that  the  reader 
or  minister  should  take  care  of  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  In  this 
book,  and  in  the  repeated  applications  to  Parliament  for  restitution  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  which  had  been  seized  by  the  nobles,  the  sup- 
port of  "schools**  is  uniformly  one  of  the  objects  to  which  such  funds 
•re' to  be  applied. 

The  nobles,  however,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  inclinations  of  the 
Regent  Murray,  Were  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  claim  for  restitution. 
Bnt  in  the  year  1567  the  Reformed 4*eligion  was  established  by  law ;  and 
by  an  Act  of  the  same  year,  c.  11,  Parliament  conceded  to  the  Church 
their  claim  that  the  "superintendents  or  visitors**  should  have  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  teachers  of  youth.  Then  came  the  Act  of  1502 — "the 
great  Charter  of  the  Church** — rc-enjicting  the  Statute  of  1581,  which 
had  ratified  the  Act  of  1567,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  none  shall  be 
permitted  to  teach  but  such  as  should  be  tried  by  the  superintendents  or 
visitors  of  the  Church.  At  this  time,  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to 
support  parish  schopls.    But,  as  Dr.  M*Crie  says  in  his  Lift  of  Melville : — 

As  every  minister  was  bonnd  regularly  to  examine  bis  people,  it  lx>came 
his  interest  to  have  a  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  At  the 
annual  visitation  of  parishes  by  presbyteries  and  provincial  syrHxls,  the  state 
of  the  schools  formed  one  subject  of  uniform  inquiry ;  the  quaHfl<'utionH  of  tho 
teachers  were  tried ;  and  where  there  was  no  school,  means  were  used  for 
having  one  established. 

A  ^* common  order"  as  to  the  rate  of  contribution  to  be  raised  for  the  salary 
of  the  teacher,  and  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars,  was  laid  down  and 
put  in  practice  long  before  the  Act  of  Council  in  1616,  which  wan  ratift<Ki  by 
Parliament  in  1633.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland  owed  their  origin  to  these  enactments. 
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The  Parliamentary  Statute  has  indeed  been  erentuallj  of  great  benefit.  Bat 
it  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  but  for  the  exertion  of  tlie  Church  Courts; 
and,  owing  to  the  vague  nature  of  its  provisions,  it  continued  long  to  be  evaded 
by  those  who  were  insensible  to  the  benefits  of  education,  or  who  grudged  the 
smallest  expense  for  the  sake  of  promoting  it 

In  1616  the  Privy  Council  directed,  that  "in  every  parish  of  this 
kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  entertaining  a  school, 
a  school  shall  be  established,  and  a  fit  person  appointed  to  teach  the 
same,  upon  the  expense  of  the  parochinaris,  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  parish/'  This  Act  of  Council  was  ratified  in  Parliament 
by  the  Statute  of  1638,  c.  5,  which  is  the  first  legislative  enactment  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  parish  schools.  This  Act  provides  that 
the  Bishop  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  heritors,  and  most 
part  of  the  parishioners,  to  impose  a  stent  for  the  support  of  the  school 

It  was  during  the  great  civil  war,  however,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
present  parochial  system  was  laid,  for  the  Act  of  1646,  c  46,  though  Te- 
pei|led  at  the  Restoration,  was  re-enacted  in  the  Statute  which  was  passed 
in  1696,  and  is  entitled,  An  "Act  for  settling  of  schools." 

By  this  Act  of  1696,  it  is  ordained  that  '*  there  sbaU  be  a  school  set- 
tled and  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  n#{ 
already  provided^  by  the  advice  of  the  heritors  and  minister  of  the  par- 
ish."  Under  this  Act  the  heritors  are  bound  to  provide  a  commodious 
«chool-house,  and  a  salary  not  above  200  (£11,  2s.  2  2-8d.)  nor  under  100 
merks  (£5,  lis.  1  l-8d.)  Each  heritor  is  to  be  assessed  in  proportion  to 
his  valued  rent,  and  is  allowed  relief  from  his  tenants  to  the  extent  of 
one-half.  If  the  heritors  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  the  duty  of  doing  bo 
devolves  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Supply. 

Under  this  Statute,  enforced  by  the  persevering  and  sealous  exertioos 
of  the  Church,  Parish  *  schools  were  erected  in  every  parish  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  salary,  however,  provided  f^  the  schoolmaster  became  in  dme 
inadequate,  and  difficulties  occurred  as  to  what  heritors  were  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  schoolmasters,  and  as  to  the  power  of  reviewing 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Presbyteries  in  regard  to  their  admission 
and  deposition. 

To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  Statute  id  G^.  IIL,  c.  64,  was  passed 
in  1803,  and  this  has  been  succeeded  by  the  24  and  25  Vict,  c  107,  in 
1861.    These  Acts  must  be  read  together. 

(1.)  As  to  the  schoolmasters*  emoluments.  By  the  Act  of  1808,  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  400  merks  Scots 
(£22,  4s.  5d.),  or  to  be  under  800  merks  {£\^y  ISs.  4d.)  The  salaries  to 
be  fixed  between  these  two  sums  were  to  subsist  for  twenty-five  years ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  the  highest  amount  of  salary  should 
be  equal  to  two  chalders,  and  the  lowest  to  one  chalder  and  a  half,  the 
value  of  which  is  appointed  to  be  fixed  every  25  years,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  Statute. 

These  clauses  are  now  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1861,  which  provides 
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that  after  MartiDmas  of  that  year  the  schoolmaatere'  salary  shall  not  be 
leas  than  £35  nor  more  than  £70  per  annam ;  and,  that,  where  there  are 
iwo  or  more  schools  in  a  parish,  the  minimum  Adary  payable  to  the 
schoolmasters  shall  be  £50  and  the  maximum  £80  per  annum.  The  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  salary  is  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 

In  addition  to  their  legal  salary,  the  schoolmasters  always  receive  the 
school  fees.     These  are  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 

(2.)  As  to  accommodation.  According  to  tlie  Act  of  1803,  in  parishes 
where  there  is  not  already  a  commodious  school-house  provided,  or  where 
there  is  no  dwelling-house  with  a  garden  for  the  schoolmaster,  the  heri- 
tors must  provide  such  accommodation.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  do 
BO,  or  if  the  schoolmaster  be  dissatisfied  with  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided, a  remedy  is  pointed  out  by  section  9  of  the  Statute ;  but  in  no 
case  are  the  heritors  bound  to  enlarge  the  school-buildings. 

The  school -house  to  be  thus  provided  ought  to  be  suitable  lo  the  sice 
and  circumstances  of  the  parish ;  but  the  heritors  arc  not  obliged  to 
provide  a  house  of  greater  accommodation  than  two  rooms,  including  a 
kkchen.  The  garden  must  contain  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  Scots  acre, 
and  be  inclosed  with  **  such  fence  as  is  generally  used  for  such  purposes 
in  the  district  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated." 

If  no  garden  ground  can  be  obtained  without  great  loss  or  incon- 
venience, the  l^eritors,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Quarter-Session,  may 
make  an  addition  to  the  schoolmaster^s  salary.  *^  The  expense  of  pro- 
viding the  school-house,  dwelling-house,  and  garden,  and  supporting  the 
same,*^  is,  by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  1803,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  heri- 
ton.  Acconiyng  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  *'  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  Quarter-Sessions  have  jurisdiction  to  compel  Uiem  to  do  so;"  but  he 
adds  that  if  this  should  be  the  correct  construction  of  the  Statute  "  the 
Court  of  Session  would  probably  hold  themselves  entitled  to  compel 
them  to  do  so." 

But,  according  to  the  Act  of  1808,  in  the  case  of  extensive  parishes, 
where  two  or  more  teachers  are  appointed  under  section  1 1  of  tlie  Act, 
the  heritors  are  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  providing  any  buildings 
or  garden.    The  additional  schools  are  known  as  Sids  ichooU, 

According  to  the  17th  section  of  the  Act  of  1861,  where  in  any  part  it 
ahaU  be  necessary  to  provide  a  house  for  the  schoolmaster,  it  is  to  con- 
aist  of  three  apartments  besides  the  kitchen. 

By  section  5  of  the  Act  of  1861,  power  is  given  to  the  heritors  to 
establish  a  female  teacher,  and  in  such  case,  a  yearly  salary  of  £30  may 
he  added  to  the  school  assessment 

(8.)  As  to  the  election  and  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Acts  of  1696  and  1803,  he  is  elected  by  the  heritors  and 
minister  as  one  body.  But,  by  section  22  of  the  Act  of  1803,  no  heritor 
Is  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  with  reference  to  schools,  ^'-who  is  not 
a  proprietor  of  lands  within  the  parish  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £100 
Soota  of  valued  rent  appearing  in  the  land-tax  books  of  the  county." 
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By  the  same  section  heritors  may  vote  by  proxy  or  by  letter  under  their 
band.  In  case  the  heritors  fail  to  elect,  the  duty  devolyes  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  Suppfy  of  the  county  within  which  the  school  is  situated. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1803,  the  schoolmasters 
elect  were  examined  and  approved  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  were  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Formula  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  Act  of  1861  abolishes  these  provisions  as  to  examination.  The 
parochial  schoohnaster  elect  is  now  examined  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  University  Court  of  each  University ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  schools 
are  distributed  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  is  attached  to  one  Uni- 
versity. Each  schoolmaster  on  passing  is  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  competency  as  such. 

Instead  of  signing  the  Confession  and  Formula,  the  schoolmaster  elect 
is  obliged  to  sign  the  declaration  contained  in  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  1861.  But  the  only  remedy  for  contravening  this  declaration  is  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  instance  of  the  Presbytery  or  heritors,  ap- 
pointing a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  may  be  to  censure,  suspend,  or  depose  the  schoolmaster. 

(4r.)  As  to  his  dismissal  or  resignation.  The  parish  schoolmaster  holds 
o&ce  ad  vitam  aut  culpatn.  The  Act  of  1803  made  certain  provisions, 
by  section  21,  for  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  These  pro- 
visions are  now  repealed.  And,  by  the  Act  of  1861  (sect  14),  if  the 
schoolmaster  is  charged  with  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  under  his  charge,  the  Sheriff  has  jurisdiction 
to  inquire  into  such  charges,  and  to  pronouncQ  judgment  of  censure, 
uspension  or  deprivation  :  and  his  judgment  is  final. 

But  if  the  schoolmaster  is  disqualified  for  his  duties  hy  reason  of  In- 
firmity or  old  age,  or  if,  from  negligence  or  inattention,  he  has  failed  to 
discharge  them,  provision  is  made  by  the  19th  section.  In  such  cases 
the  heritors  are  to  apply  for  the  report  of  one  of  II.  M.  Inspectors  of 
schools,  and  if  the  report  shall  be  concui^ed  in  by  the  Presbytery,  and 
the  charge  shall  be  found  proved,  the  heritors  and  minister  may  permit 
or  require  the  schoolmaster  to  resign,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  dismiss  him. 

Besides  these  provisions,  there  are  various  others  providing  for  retiring 
'  pensions :  particularly  for  the  case  in  which  the  resignation  shall  not  be 
occasioned  by  any  fault  of  the  schoolmaster  (sect.  19).  In  this  case  a 
retiring  pension  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  salary  is  provided. 

(5.)  As  to  management  and  superintendence.  Presbyteries  are  em- 
powered to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching,  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
vacation ;  and  their  regulation  on  these  points  the  schoolmaster  is  re- 
quired to  observe  under  pain  of  censure,  suspension,  or  deprivation. 

According  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  1808,  the  superintendence 
of  schools  is  continued  in  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
there  is  no  clause  of  any  subsequent  Act  expressly  repealing  this  secUon. 


THE  UNIYEBSITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  A6ES 

BT  rilBBBIC  OUKLBl  ■ATiairr.* 


UlTUODUCnOW. 

TBI  TlNivRBsmss  bare  exercised  a  great  infloence  on  the  condition  of  Eu- 
Tope  ever  aince  the  twelfth  oentoiy,  and  amidst  all  changes  of  condition  this 
inflnenoe  has  remained  essentially  the  same. 

Wherever  a  true  life  has  been  manifested  in  them,  they  have,  all  alike,  pre- 
sopposed  or  endeavored  to  develop  a  certain  intellectual  independence  among 
their  students.  It  was  their  tasic,  therefore,  to  communicate  the  best  and  most 
valnable  knowledge  of  every  age,  and  herein  consists  the  peculiar  charm  and 
dignitj  always  connected  with  the  position  of  university  teacher.  Such  a 
charm  and  dignity  does  not  connect  itself  with  the  mere  mechanical  transfer  of 
knowledge  already  acquired;  but  he  wiio  with  restless  spirit  assimilates  to 
faimaelf  whatever  he  studies,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  spirit  of  the  school 
and  ItB  pupils,  feels  impelled  to  communicate  it  hi  its  renewed  shape,  holds  a 
position  like  that  of  an  original  author,  more  limited,  indeed,  but  with  more 
vivacity  and  original  force,  inspired  by  direct  and  personal  communicstioo  with 
thoae  whom  he  addresses.  This  point  in  the  character  of  the  universities  is  of 
so  ibndamental  a  nature,  that  their  strength  and  success  must  inevitably  be 
dsstroyed  where  the  liberty  and  independence  of  this  intercourse  between 
popO  and  teacher  is  weskeded  or  destroyed 

In  this  main  feature  the  Universities  of  the  Iflddle  Ages  resemble  those  of 
the  present  era,  but  in  many  other  respects  they  differ  widely.*  Above  all,  they 
oeeopied  a  more  important  position  among  the  then  accessible  means  of  culture 
than  is  assumed  by  those  of  our  own  day,  which  encounter  competition  on  the 
one  side  in  the  higher  sdiools,  and  on  the  other  in  the  enormous  multitude  of 
books  now  every  where  diflhsed. 

One  conseqnenoe  oC  this  was  that  the  period  of  study  at  that  time  was  much 
more  extended  than  now,  so  Oiat  many  students,  by  their  mature  age,  their 
aoeU  rank,  olBce  and  dignitieB,  obtained  a  respectability  which  was  reflected 
over  the  whole  clas%  to  which  nothing  analogous  can  now  be  found.  More- 
over Ibe  spirit  of  that  period  fevered  the  formation  of  new  and  ahnost  inde- 
psBdent  guilds^  so  that  it  was  natural  that  the  universities  should  form  such 
■■nflatimiit  and  that  the  dties  in  which  they  were  established  should  permit 
this  without  jeakx^y.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  ancient  universities 
over  those  of  oar  own  day  lies  in  the  manner  of  their  formation.  For  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  oonsider  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  educational 
IntHhUiimg,  in  the  sense  by  us  attached  to  the  word,  that  is,  ss  establishments 
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founded  by  a  prince  or  a  dty  for  the  particular  benefit  of  nativoa,  although  kit- 
eigners  might  be  allowed  to  share  their  advantages.  Such  was  not  the  caM^ 
but  whenever  a  person  inspired  with  a  strong  desire  to  teach  had  once  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  studious  youth,  a  succession  of  teachers  easily  fol- 
lowed, the  number  of  hearers  increased,  and  thus  a  permanent  school  grew  up. 
wholly  fVom  internal  necessity.  Great  must  have  been  the  reputation  and  in- 
fluence of  such  a  school  when  but  few  existed  in  Europe,  and  oral  iiistruction 
was  the  only  possible  mode  of  acquiring  extended  knowledge. 

What  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  must  have  been  manifest  in  tcaclien, 
what  earnestness  and  zeal  in  students  who  had  perhaps  crossed  Europe  to  pan 
a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  life  at  the  school  of  Paris  or  Bologna.  Public 
appointments  and  salaries  were  not  then  given  to  teachers ;  it  was  only  when  Uie 
fire  of  their  zeal  burned  low,  that  these  means  of  maintenance  became  necessary, 
and  princes  voluntarily  founded  and  provided  for  whole  universities.  But  the, 
schools  so  summoned  into  being  could  not  be  compared  with  those  previously 
developed  out  of  imperative  internal  need,  though  even  these  carried  witliin 
them  the  germs  of  decay.  Their  peculiar  succeas  resulted  in  part  from  acci- 
dental, personal,  and  temporary  conditions.  A  few  teachers  of  g^reat  reputation 
could  render  a  scliool  famous,  but  it  might  rapidly  decay  in  the  unskillful  hands 
of  their  immediate  successors.  For  the  universitiea  stood  wholly  without  ex- 
ternal support,  based  on  themselves,  unconnected  with  a  pervading  national 
culture  and  without  the  indispensable  foundation  of  preparatory  schools.  But 
more  lasting  tlian  their  origmal  prosperity  has  been  the  Intellectual  impulse 
imparted  by  them  to  Europe,  and  lawyers  should  never  forget  that  modem 
scientific  jurisprudence  is  based  on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Bologna  idiooL 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  three  universities  enjoyed  great  reputation :  Puis 
in  theology  and  philosophy,  Bologna  in  Roman  hkw,  and  Salerno  in  medicmo. 
But  the  school  at  Salerno,  however  probable  the  great  age  assigned  to  it  mi^ 
be,  has  no  place  in  this  present  inquiry,  not  only  because  no  detailed  infonna- 
tion  in  regard  to  its  early  conditionals  extant^  but  eiyecially  because  it  remained 
without  infiuence  on  the  development  of  the  other  schools;  for  of  the  medkad 
schools  formed  at  a  later  period,  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  in  preferenoe 
organized  after  the  models  of  the  schools  of  theology  and  jurisprodeooe^  near 
which  they  grew  up. 

The  two  others,  Paris  and  Bologna,  are  not  only  without  doubt  the  two  eai^ 
liest  schools  attaining  a  general  European  renown,  but  they  have  served  as 
models  for  numerous  universities  of  a  later  date.  There  is  a  renuvkable  con- 
trast in  their  constitutions,  dating  fVom  their  beginning.  In  Paris  the  ooipo- 
ration  consisted  of  all  the  professors,  who  possessed  all  the  power  and  authori^, 
while  the  students,  as  only  the  subjects  of  the  little  state,  are  nowhere  partion- 
larly  mentioned.  In  Bologna  the  students  formed  the  corporation,  and  elecled 
the  officnrs  from  their  own  body,  and  to  the  authority  of  these  the  proftsion 
were  subjected. 

The  universities  which  were  afterwards  established  imitated  these  two  ftm- 
damental  forms,  so  that  Bologna  became  the  model  for  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Franco,  ( ' )  and  Paris  for  England  and  Germany.  To  explain  this 
remarkable  contrast,  two  causes  should  be  equally  assigned.  First,  the  rqmb- 
lican  spirit  in  Bologna,  which  was  easily  communicated  to  the  students;  and  . 
secondly,  the  different  nature  of  the  branches  of  learning  for  whose  calti?atiaii  | 
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the  two  adioolfl  were  established,  Bologna  being  originally  a  tdiool  for  Jaris- 
pradenoe  and  Paris  for  theology.  That  Paris  was  a  theological  school  very 
naftnrally  led  to  a  greater  subjection  of  the  students,  the  more  since  they  had 
always  been  under  strict  diflcipline  in  the  convents  and  cathedral  foundations. 

The  law  of  imitation  alone  sufficiently  explains  how  forms  once  established 
were  transferred,  oven  to  those  schools  and  to  those  branches  of  study  in  which 
these  two  original  conditions  did  not  exist.  That  just  these  two  universities, 
Psris  and  Bologna,  were  taken  as  models  for  those  of  later  date,  and  that  many 
other  arbitrarily  chosen  systems  did  not  rise  by  their  side,  is  entirely  explained 
by  the  great  age  and  reputation  of  these  schools.  Still  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  infer  a  complete  and  permanent  resemblance ;  on  the  contrary  these  organl- 
ations  have,  in  addition,  assumed  fbrms  peculiar  to  every  nation :  thus,  for 
instance,  tlie  universities  in  Oermany,^e8pecially  since  the  Reformation,  have 
mwiiriMil  a  much  more  comprehensive  character. 
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L    BOLOGNA. 

Celebnited  as  the  university  of  Bologna  is,  no  attempt  to  describe  its  history 
has  been  made,  except  in  the  defective  work  of  Formagliari,  ( ' .)  Much 
useftil  material  is  scattered  through  "  Ghirardacd's  History  of  the  City,"  and  in 
the  "  Annals "  by  Savioli,  as  well  as  in  Sarti's  biographies  of  celebrated  pro- 
Amotb.  The  best  information  on  the  constitution  of  this  school  is  found  in  the 
ancieiit  statutes  of  the  university  of  jurisprudence,  now  to  be  described  in  full. 
TbiB  edition  of  1561  consistB  of  three  parts :  the  original  statutes,  in  four  books, 
(p.  1  to  73 ;)  the  amendments,  (p.  74  to  90,)  and  a  number  of  new  laws,  (p.  91 
to  110.) 

First  of  all,  the  date  of  the  statutes  must  be  established.  The  present  ool- 
lectioD  is  very  modem,  dating  from  the  year  1432,  in  which  old  and  new  stat- 
otes  are  mixed.  It  must  have  been  made  fhnn  an  older  compilation,  the  period 
of  which  can,  however,  be  determined.  For  the  statutes  prohibit  "godfather- 
ships  "  between  members  of  the  university  and  the  dtisens  of  Bologna,  but 
they  except  ftom  this  prohibition  John  Andrea  and  his  descendants ;  which 
nftfenoe  to  thih  endnent  person  (as  living)  points  to  the  first  part  of  the  14th 
osntory.  Some  of  its  older  and  more  recent  parts  can  be  distinguished  firom 
esdi  other,  as  tlie  original  author  chose  the  first  words  of  his  chapters  so  that 
they  Ibll  in  alphabetical  order;  so  that  certain  deviations  indicate  a  later  re- 
visbnL  But  even  that  could  be  evidence  only  of  the  time  when  the  statutes  were 
ledooed  to  writing  in  the  present  shape,  but  not  of  the  time  when  they  first 
prevailed,  for  undoubtedly  they  were  handed  down  firom  a  more  remote  time, 
and  the  most  and  most  important  parts  of  the  statute  date  certainly  firom  the 
year  when  the  university  received  its  first  definite  organization.  This  is  prob- 
able for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the  distinct  reference  to  existing  statutes 
bi  a  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  IV,  fi^>m  the  year  1253 ;  also  an  ordinance  of 
Pope  Honorius  ni,  of  1224,  making  it  almost  certam  that  the  university  had 
already  made  its  statutes ;  next,  the  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  circulating 
libruy,  whidi  is  added  to  the  statutes,  contains  works  nearly  all  of  the  12th 
and  I3th  oentary,  very  few  firom  the  first  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  none^ 
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for  insUno^  of  BftrtoluB  and  Baldus.  The  nniveraity  of  the  ortMs  (1  «. 
those  not  Btudeots  of  jarisprudence)  had  its  statutes,  which  hi  many  points  are 
flunilar  to  those  of  the  jurists,  but  indicate  by  their  language  a  much  later  origin. 

According  to  a  very  old  tradition  the  university  of  Bologna  is  said  to  have 
been  jfbunded  by  king  Theodosius  II,  in  the  year  433.  In  the  archives  of  the 
city  are  two  completely  different  charters,  which  have  been  frequently  copied; 
but  a  more  awkward  forgery  can  hardly  be  imagined,  both  in  point  of  matter 
and  manner.  For  in  the  one  the  name  of  the  country  appears  as  Lombardia; 
in  the  other  the  ambassadors  of  King  Louis  of  France  and  King  Philip  of  Eng- 
land are  mentioned  as  present :  under  both  are  signatures  taken  from  a  Pbidtum 
of  Charlemagne.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  not  probable  that  Theodoeius,  who 
was  Emperor  of  tlie  East,  should  have  made  such  a  foundation  in  Italy :  not  to 
mention  tliat  a  well-known  oonstitution  of  Justinian  directly  contradicts  the 
earlier  existence  of  a  school  of  jurisprudence  ((^a^  Oma^in,  §7.)  Agttoat 
such  strong  evidences  of  falsity  any  further  inquiry  appears  superfluous,  and  no 
thoughtful  historians  have  ever  entertained  a  doubt  on  this  subject.  Kot?ritb- 
standing  these  facts,  Bologna  has  ascribed  great  value  to  such  evidences  of  its 
antiquity  as  these,  and  lias  even  based  on  them  its  claims  in  disputes  with 
neighboring  cities  about  its  frontier;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  patriotic  de- 
fendera  of  their  genuiooneti.  But  the  tima  and  oocaaioa  Ibr  invention  can  be 
pretty  cleariy  determined*  Azo  daims  for  Bologna  the  right  to  a  school  of 
jurisprudence  because  that  city,  aa  wdl  as  Constantinople,  was  founded  by  an 
emperor,  namely  by  Theodoslus.  Similar  m  the  erpreeiion  of  Aocorsius  and 
Odofredus ;  though  they,  in  addition,  mentjon  St  Ambrose  on  this  occasion,  by 
which  the  whole  aflGur  is  referred  to  Theodosins  L  All  these  authors,  then,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  13t]i  century,  knew  nothing  of  a  charter  or  the  foundatkm 
of  a  university ;  they  only  refisr  to  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  the  emperor, 
and  deduce  therefh>m  its  right  to  have  a  university.  Even  Bartolus  knows 
nothing  of  these  documents,  but  dednoes  the  establishment  of  the  tuiivenhy 
partly  also  from  the  foundation  of  the  eitj  by  TheodosiiiB,  and  partly  bocanae  It 
waa  customary,  or  from  a  pretended  foundation  by  king  Lothar,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  put  forth  as  veritable.  But,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  we  find  the  first  traoes  of  those  documents,  which  must  have  beso 
drawn  up  from  those  passages  of  the  glossators,  with  an  alteration  of  their  tme 
intent.  Ambrose  indeed  is  again  connected  herewitbj  (*)  and  tiiat  the  year 
433  is  still  assigned  and  that  so  the  younger  Theodoeius  is  designated  as  the 
founder,  (though  in  his  reign  Ambrose  was  no  longer  living,)  are  to  be  unputed 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  writer. 

In  fact,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  university  can  not  now  be 
definitely  fixed,  because  it  did  not  originate  in  a  voluntary  foundation.  For 
when,  by  the  reputation  of  a  teadier,  and  the  thirst  after  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  a  school  of  jurisprudence  was  formed  here,  it  was  a  hng 
time  before  an  incorporation  and  a  particular  constitution  were  thought  ot  A 
privUegium  of  the  emperor  gave  power  of  jurisdiction  to  the  teadiers^  and 
when  the  number  of  students  increased  'more  and  more,  the  latter  oommenoed 
to  form  a  university,  tlie  constitution  of  which,  aa  it  appears,  developed  rapidly 
and  was  soon  recognized. 

The  first  historical  fact  we  meet  is  the  privQegium  granted  by  Frederic  I^  in 
November,  1158,  at  the  Diet  of  Boncsfljl^  Though  Bologna  ia  not  named  in 
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the  edicts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  reibni  especially  to  this  dty ;  fi>r  9Lpriih 
Ueguim  is  gnmted  to  those  who  undertake  journeys  in  the  interests  of  learning^ 
and  the  professors  of  jurisprudence  are  &Torably  mentioned  Uierein.  If,  then, 
it  is  considered  that  it  was  granted,  not  by  the  emperor,  but  by  the  king  of 
Lombaidy,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  dty  but  Bologna  to  which  it  could 
apply,  though  undoubtedly  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  fbture  schools  of  juris- 
pradence  in  Lombardy.  Moreover,  outside  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  there 
was  DO  city  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  The  school  at  Paris  attracted  many 
strangers  by  its  reputation ;  but  it  was  not  a  school  of  jurisprudence,  and  be- 
adea,  Frederic,  neither  as  emperor  nor  as  king  of  Lombardy,  could  grant  a 
privQegmm  to  Paris.  In  Germany  there  existed  no  scIkwI  of  any  repute  at  that 
time^  and  finally  ttie  great  favor  in  which  the  celebrated  professors  of  Bologna 
were  held  by  the  emperor,  leaves  no  doubt  thai  the  privtiegium  was  intended 
ezpreasly  for  them.  ( * )  

The  contents  were  of  a  two-fold  character :  First,  it  gave  especial  protection 
to  foreign  students,  who  had  to  overcome  so  many  difflcnltios  to  satisfy  their 
desire  for  learning;  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  travel  every  where  undis- 
tofbed ;  any  molestation  of  them  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  severe  punishment, 
and  in,  particular  no  one  was  to  bo  held  responsible  for  tlie  crimes  or  debts  of 
his  countrymen.  Secondly,  students,  when  indicted,  were  to  have  special  judi- 
cial privileges.  The  words  are  these :  ^  H^iw  ret  optione  data  acholanbu^^  eo9 
eonun  dommo  vd  magiairo  am>,  vd  ijunu  cwiktiia  episcopo^  qtnbus  hane  jvriddiC' 
Utmem  dedimtu,  ccnoeniaL^^  The  meaning  of  these  words  can  not  be  misunder- 
stood, and  all  later  doubts  have  arisen  fh>m  the  mistaken  endeavor  to  find  the 
condition  resulting  from  the  dianges  of  subsequent  times  in  this  decree.  The 
sccciod  bad  the  choice  of  being  judged  by  liis  teacher  ( *)  or  by  the  bishop. 
Dominus  was  the  peculiar  designation  given  to  teachers  of  the  new  school  of 
Jarispradenee^  distinguishing  them  from  the  teachers  of  liberal  arts  every  where 
to  bo  foond ;  and  only  to  explain  this  new  expression  by  one  more  generally 
known,  was  added  vei  moffittro  suo,  (*)  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  gave 
oaaae  to  this  provision.  Justinian  liad  prescribed  for  the  school  of  jurisprudence 
ai  Berytus,  that  the  RuperviFion  over  the  copyists  and  a  certain  disciplinary 
soperintendcnce  over  the  scholars  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  president  of  the 
province,  the  btshop,  and  the  professors  of  jurisprudence.  To  this  was  added 
the  decree  of  Frederic  I,  which  changed  a  limited  soperviskm  into  a  general 
juriadiction,  and  passed  by  in  silence  the  presidium  of  Bologna,  fbr  the  roagis- 
tntea  of  this  dty  are  not  named ;  it  was  directly  against  them  that  tlie  privi- 
lege was  directed,  and  if  in  some  cases  the  students  did  not  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  it  followed  of  coune  thst  they  could  obtain  their 
light  before  an  ordinary  judge.  Nor  did  the  edict  mention  the  rector  of  the 
miversity :  dther  because  there  was  at  tliat  time  no  university  and  no  rector, 
or  because  such  an  essential  right  of  jurisdiction  liad  n<it  yet  been  conliMTed 
npon  hira. 

AH  Bobsequent  history  shows  that  this  decree  was  carried  out,  and  it  is  quit^ 
iooorrect  to  doubt  this,  as  many  do,  because  the  authority  of  the  empr-ror  ovor 
the  Lombardic  dties  was  afterwards  so  much  diminished ;  fbr  the  stibj«<;t  of 
this  edict  formed  no  part  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  empf.-rr>r  and  the 
dtiei^  and  the  four  professors,  for  whose  benefit  the  privilege  had  b^m  ^ven, 
fl^oyod  no  less  authority  and  favor  in  Bologna  than  with  the  emperor. 
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About  the  end  of  the  12th  century  (the  time  of  Azo)  the  ttudentB  commitfted 
great  acta  of  violence,  and  the  professors  were  not  powerful  enough  to  exereiae 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  which  king  Frederic  had  given  them.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  tilings  at  the  time  of  Aocursius ;  but  soon  after,  about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  they  resumed  their  previous  criminal  jurisdiction.  After 
this  time  the  right  of  professors  and  of  the  bishops  is  spoken  of  in  the  commen- 
taries to  the  Auih,  ffabiia^  but  seems  not  to  have  been  koger  in  ezerdse. 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  continually  increasing  number  of  the  profeasow 
and  the  diminished  personal  authority  of  some  auKXig  them,  and  also  to  the  &ct 
that  the  power  of  the  university  and  its  rector  became  more  firmly  established. 

Rectors  are.  first  mentioned  at  the  time  of  John  Basslanus,  about  the  end  of 
the  12th  centuiy;  who^  with  his^holar  Azo,  disputed  the  right  of  students  to 
elect  rectors ;  the  same  opinion  is  found  in  Accursius,  but  only  as  taken  from 
Azo.  But  Odofredus,  who  also  maintains  tliis  opinion,  mentions  ezpreesly  the 
contrary  constitution  of  Bologna.  Very  definite  historical  data  agree  with  thia 
As  early  as  1214,  the  city  of  Bologna  sought  to  make  the  rectorate  more  de- 
pendent, or  to  abolish  it  altogether ;  this  resulted  in  great  disturbancee,  which 
threatened  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  school.  The  pope  took  the  part  of  the 
students,  and  after  a  few  years  all  was  quiet  again,  without  the  rectorship  hav- 
ing been  abolished.  From  this  it  appears  dear  that  the  university  at  that  time 
had  the  settled  right  to  elect  its  own  rectors,  with  power  of  jurisdiction ;  whidi 
appears  still  more  from  a  writing  of  the  pope  of  the  year  1224.  Honorios  III 
reproaches  the  city  for  not  suffering  the  rectorate  and  for  having  banished  the 
rector-elect;  even  the  professors  had  given  their  advice  in  fiivor  of  this  measure^ 
having  forgotten  their  obligation  of  submission  to  the  deciskxiB  of  the  rector. 
This  language  could  not  have  been  used  unless  the  juriadkstion  of  rectors,  even 
over  the  professors,  had  long  before  been  decided  by  custom  and  tradition. 

From  this  time  the  students  had  four  judges:  the  magistracy  of  the  dty,  the 
rector,  the  bishop,  and  the  professors.  The  two  latter  were  based  on  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  emperor;  the  two  first  were,  by  jurists,  derived  ih>m  the  common 
law;  the  rector  from  a  passage  in  the  code  which  enjoins  upon  those  following 
a  trade  or  vocation,  under  no  pretext  to  withdraw  fiom  the  judge  set  over  socfa 
profession.  Ck>n8equently  of  these  four  judicial  powers  only  tlie  first  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  legal,  deriving  his  authority  out  of  the  general  constitutioD ; 
the  second  was  special,  founded  on  the  peculiar  relation  of  corporation;  the 
two  latter  were  privileged.  The  relation  of  these  various  judges  will  appear 
from  what  follows. 

The  Bologna  school  of  jurisprudence  was  several  times  threatened  with  total 
extinction.  In  the  repeated  difficulties  with  the  city  the  students  would  march 
out  of  the  town,  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  return ;  and  if  a  compromise 
was  to  be  effected,  a  papal  dispensation  firom  that  oath  must  first  be  obtained 
Generally  on  such  occasions,  the  privileges  of  the  university  were  reaffirmed 
and  often  enlarged.  In  other  cases,  a  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  city, 
and  the  ban  placed  over  the  latter,  obliged  the  students  to  leave;  and  then  the 
dty  often  planned  and  fhrthered  the  removal  of  the  university.  King  FMerie 
n,  in  1226,  during  the  war  against  Bologna,  dissolved  the  school  of  jurispni- 
dence,  which  seems  to  have  been  not  at  all  affected  thereby,  and  he  fonnaUy 
recalled  that  ordinance  in  the  following  year. 

Originally  the  only  school  in  Bologna  was  tho  school  of  jurisprudence,  and  in 
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oonnection  with  it  alone  a  university  coold  be  formed.  However,  it  did  not 
■flBunie  the  form  of  one  university,  but  several  were  formed,  differing  according 
to  the  nationality  of  the  students,  and  as  far  as  direct  information  can  be 
obtained,  there  were  two,  the  Ciamontaue  and  the  Ultramontane.  C)  Sub- 
aequently  eminent  teadiers  of  medicine  and  the  liberal  arts  appeared,  and  their 
popilfl)  too,  sought  to  form  a  university  and  to  choose  their  own  rector.  As 
late  ae  1295  this  innovation  was  disputed  by  the  jurists  and  interdicted  by  the 
dtj,  80  that  they  bad  to  connect  themselves  with  the  university  of  jurispru- 
dence. But  a  few  years  later  we  find  them  already  in  possession  again  of  a  few 
rectorBi  and  in  1316  their  right  was  formally  recognized  in  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  university  of  jurisprudence  and  the  city.  The  students  called  them- 
selvea  phih9ophi  et  mecUci  or  physicf;  also  by  the  common  name  of  artista. 

Finally  a  school  of  theology,  founded  by  pope  Innocent  YI,  was  added  in  the 
iBOond  half  of  the  14th  century ;  it  was  placed  under  the  bishop,  and  organized 
in  hnitation  of  the  school  at  Paris,  so  that  it  was  a  universitaa  magistrorwn^  not 
KMariwti,  As,  however,  by  this  arrangement  the  students  of  theology  in  the 
theological  onivefsity  had  no  civil  privileges  of  their  own,  they  were  considered 
imtividDally  as  belonging  to  the  artisUB. 

From  this  time  Bologna  had  four  imiversitiee,  two  of  jurisprudence,  the  one 
of  medicine  and  philoeophy,  and  the  theological,  the  first  two  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  others,  forming  a  unit,  and  therefore  firequently  designated  as 
one  onifeiBity. 

The  ooDStltation  of  these  universities  was  principally  based  on  their  statutes. 
AmendnieotB  and  additions  could  be  made  only  every  twenty  yeais,  for  which 
pnrpoae  eight  atatuarii  were  elected  finom  the  scholars,  and  the  approval  of  the 
entire  onivernty  was  not  required.  Meanwhile,  strict  forms  were  prescribed  for 
an  changes.  (')  As  early  as  1253  the  pope  approved  the  then  existing  stat- 
utes; ha  1644  a  similar  confirmation  was  made,  and  this  new  approval  of  the 
pope,  who  was  then  ahK>  the  temporary  ruler  of  the  state,  resulted  in  making 
tbese  lawB,  originally  intended  for  the  members  of  the  university  only,  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  Pope  I^us  lY  also  gave  a  new  confirmation,  and  similar 
renewals  may  have  oocorred  fi^uently  afterwards. 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  law-school  at  the  time  of  complete  devel- 
opment, it  should  be  regarded  ftom  two  points  :  as  corporation  and  as  school. 
In  regard  to  the  first  should  be  considered  its  members,  how  they  were  classi- 
fied, what  officers  administered  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  what  were 
their  outward  relations.  The  members  of  the  university  were  of  various  cbsses, 
■ome  having  foil  citizenship,  others  more  limited  privileges,  and  still  others  were 
kmked  upon  merely  as  protected.  Only  the  foreign  sdiolars  (advena,  foreruet^) 
(*)  possessed  fiill  citizenship,  among  whom  civil  and  canonical  members  were 
never  distinguished,  except  in  a  tew  rare  cases.  They  were  admitted  by  being 
matricolated,  for  which  they  paid  12  soldi.  They  were  annually  required  to 
make  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  statutes.  Their  anembly, 
comrened  by  the  rector,  was  the  university  proper,  in  which  votes  were  taken 
by  hktk  and  white  beans,  and  every  member  was  bound  to  appear  at  least 
three  times  in  the  year,  in  order  to  retain  his  citizenship. 

ScfaotsTB  firom  Bologna  had  no  vote  in  the  aswmbly  and  were  not  eligible  to 
the  offlcea.  This  distinction  arose  (totn  the  eu]y  pritUtgium  of  Frederic  I, 
wbkdi  thus  fiivored  foreign  schoUrs,  because  they  stood  in  need  of  such  pro- 
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tectioD.  A  yet  stronger  reason  was  the  oondition  of  dependenoe  in 
natives  necessarily  stood  to  their  own  city,  and  in  this  manner  their  relation  to 
the  UDiversity  remained  long  in  doubt  For  the  latter  looked  upon  them  as 
dependents,  who  ought  to  take  the  oath  of  obedienoe^  belong  to  both  uniYer- 
sities,  and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  rectors.  This  the  city  refused,  and 
threatened  those  who  should  take  that  obligation  with  fine  and  banishment 
By  the  p^Md  confirmation  of  the  university  statutes,  this  dispute  seems  to  have 
been  decided  in  lavor  of  the  law-schooL 

The  teachers  or  professors  stood  likewise  in  the  relations  of  individual  subo^ 
dination.  They  also  were  required  to  swear  obedience  to  the  rector  and  to  the 
statutes  at  their  promotion,  as  well  as  annually  thereafter.  They  were  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  rector,  and  could  not  only  be  fined,  but  could  even  be 
excluded,  in  which  case  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  teach,  unless  they  w«e 
reinstalled.  For  a  journey  they  had  to  request  the  rector's  permission,  snd  if 
liietr  absence  was  to  extend  beyond  a  week,  the  consent  of  the  university.  In 
the  assembly  of  the  university,  they,  as  a  rule,  had  no  votej  except  those  who 
had  before  occupied  the  position  of  rector.  So  too  no  doctor  could  fill  an  dfios 
in  the  university,  for  instance  that  of  a  amsiHarius,  even  though  be  did  not 
wear  the  costume  of  a  doctor,  and  lived  in  other  respects  as  a  student  In  all 
other  respects  they  had  tho  same  rights  and  duties  as  the  scholars.  All  this, 
though  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  statutes,  might  have  been  considered  a  claim 
of  the  university  never  actually  insisted  upon,  did  not  the  writers  of  the  lith 
century  expressly  testify  to  the  actual  dependence  of  the  profiasson  upon  tbc^ 
university  and  its  rectors  It  seems  that  the  city  also  recognised  this  dsim 
against  the  professors  and  dodores  kgeniea,  for  the  statutes  of  the  city  sought  to 
toe  from  the  suthority  of  the  university  the  doctores  nan  legerUes  only,  to  which 
the  university  however  did  not  yield.  During  solemn  processions  fVequent  dis- 
putes on  rank  took  place  between  tho  consiliarii^  as  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  doctors.  A  decree  of  the  legate  of  1510,  and  a  resolution  of 
the  university  from  the  year  1684^  give  preoedence  to  tho  cojuUiarii,  even  when 
Uie  doctors  appear  as  collegium  and  in  their  robes  of  office.  As  merely  living 
under  patronage  {auppositi  univeraitaUj  belonged  to  the  university,  if  they  hsd 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  mechanics  who  worked  especially  Sat  the 
school,  as  tho  copyists  and  book-binders;  also  the  servants  of  students:  sU 
owed  obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  statutes.  Moreover  some  merdiants  of 
the  dty  wore  annually  elected,  who  had  the  privilege  of  pawnbroking  for  the 
scholars,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  book-loaners,  swore  allegiance  to  the  rectw. 

The  scholars,  as  above  stated,  forming  the  two  universities,  were  called  at- 
ramorUani  and  UUramontanC  The  first  consisted  of  seveoteen  ".nations,"  the 
other  of  eighteen,  though  their  number  and  names  were  frequently  dumged, 
according  as  more  or  less  scholars  arrived  from  a  country.  The  distinctk>n  was 
based  upon  tho  birtliplace  of  the  student  himseli)  not  upon  the  place  of  resi- 
dence or  birthplace  of  his  father,  or  his  temporary  home.  Those  of  the  German 
nation  had  greater  privileges  than  the  others ;  for  instance,  they  took  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  their  own  procurators  instead  of  the  rectors  of  the  university. 
Bologna  did  not  constitute  a  nation  of  its  own  nor  did  it  belong  to  any  other, 
but  belonged  to  both  universities  in  common.  Beside  these  little  corporation^ 
there  were  colleges,  t.  e.  associations  of  poor  scholars,  who  were  maintained  by 
foundations  and  who  lived  together  under  superintendence;  but  these  coU^ges^ 
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which  were  ao  pvoBiinent  in  Paria^  never  attained  much  importance  in  Italian 
oniTeraitieay  and  exercised  no  influence  on  their  constitution. 

Among  the  offioers  of  the  universities  the  rectors  occupied  the  first  place. 
Tat  a  long  tune  two  rectors  were  elected,  one  for  eacli  university ;  this  was  the 
oaae  not  only  ui  the  oldest  period,  but  is  spoken  of  as  late  as  1402  and  1423. 
Afterwards  both  univeisities  had  but  one  rector,  which  arrangement  appears  as 
early  aa  1514^  and  after  15d2  was  the  permanent  rule.  The  qualifications  for 
the  rectorate  were  as  follows:  he  must  be  a  "scholar"  (cltricuSf)  unmarried, 
not  a  monk  {wuUius  reUgionis  appcureat^)  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  sufficient 
proper^,  and  was  also  required  to  have  studied  law,  at  his  own  expense,  for  at 
least  five  yean.  Under  "  scholar  "  this  law  undoubtedly  included  also  the  pro- 
fessor, who,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  scholar.  A  licentiate,  and, 
m  1423,  a  professor,  are  mentioned  as  rectors,  "  Clericus  "  may  perhaps  here 
derignatu  a  student  or  UUrahUj  not  a  priest;  at  least  tlie  right  to  bear  arms» 
given  in  the  same  statute^  does  not  apply  to  the  priesthood.  Besides,  the  school 
of  Bologna  had  risen  without  any  clerical  oodperatiou,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
Paris  oniversity,  whinfa  from  the  first  had  a  far  more  clerical  character  than  that 
at  Bologna,  but  yet  did  not  require  its  rector  to  be  a  priest,  furnishes  further 
endenceof  this. 

A  neiw  election  for  rectcnr  took  place  annually.  The  last  rector,  the  members 
of  the  council,  and  a  number  of  additional  electors^  appointed  by  the  entire 
uttTersity,  were  the  voters,  and  the  rector  had  to  be  chosen  from  certain  na- 
tional for  whioh  porpoee  their  order  of  succession  had  been  generally  fixed. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  aeoure  to  the  rector  a  brilliant  rank.  lie  took  prec- 
edeooe  of  not  only  the  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bisbop  of  Bologna,  of  all  bishops  and  archbishops,  even  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  students,  and  this  rank  was  recognized  in  papal  decrees.  At  first  they 
had  no  q^eoial  honorary  title ;  but  later  additions  to  the  statutes,  from  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  confer  the  title  of  7nagni/icu8,  A  brief  from  pope  Pius  XV 
ikom  the  year  1663  gives  to  each  retired  rector  the  right  to  demand  a  positwn 
m  the.  States  of  the  Church  or  the  Bomagna,  and  threatens  the  governors  of 
these  provinces^  who  iail  to  fulfill  this  law,  with  a  fine  of  1,000  ducats. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  rectors  were  all  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  only  aa  fer  as  their  relatkm  to  this  was  doubtful,  as  wiUi  the  Bolognese, 
oould  the  jurisdioiion  of  the  rectors  be  disputed.  German  students  alone  were 
exempt  But  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  indisputable,  if  both  parties  were 
sehoiars  or  doctors,  or  where  on^  the  accused  was  a  member  of  the  university, 
and  the  plaintiflEI  of  his  own  free  will,  made  complaint  to  the  rector,  for  the 
msinbers  of  the  universities  could  not  refuse  to  try  the  case  without  infringing 
19011  the  statutes  they  had  sworn  to  maintain ;  but  if  the  foreign  plaintiff 
would  not  make  complaint  before  the  rector,  tlie  case  was  doubtful.  The  uni- 
naity  maintained  that  the  rector  even  Uien  had  jurisdiction,  and  demanded 
ftom  the  magistracy  of  the  dty  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  in  force  the  statutes  of 
ttie  ontveraitj.  But  the  city  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  obliged  its  officers  to 
execute  the  judgments  of  the  rector  only  when  both  parties  belonged  to  the 
university,  aa  that  jurisdiction,  being  based  on  tlie  statutes  exclusively,  could 
have  no  binding  power  on  the  citizens,  and  the  judges  of  the  city,  who  would 
not  ntpod  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university,  could  only  be  threatened  with 
esdosioo  from  the  latter.    This  dispute  was  undecided  until  papal  decrees  con- 
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finned  the  statnteB  unconditUmallj  and  dedared  them  obligatory  upon  aU. 
From  this  time  fimil  appeal  was  made  to  the  papal  governor,  while  prerioiidy 
an  application  could  be  made  only  to  the  councils  of  the  nationa,  and  from  their 
decision  an  appeal  to  a  court,  consisting  of  the  other  rector  and  four  connaelon^ 
had  been  permitted.  A  brief  of  pope  Pius  lY,  finom  the  year  1563,  seems  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rector  on  all  matters  in  whidi  a  student  was  a 
party,  no  matter  whether  as  defendant  or  plaintiff,  yet  it  is  ponible  that  here 
only  the  previous  condition  of  things  was  confirmed,  and  a  general  exprosslon 
was  for  this  purpose  made  use  of. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  rectors  was  subjected  to  similar  doubts  and  dis- 
putes In  minor  offenses,  especially  those  against  the  university,  no  scruples 
were  raised,  and  they  involved  a  fine  or  expulsion  fW>m  the  university.  Fines 
("*)  were  formerly  equally  divided  by  the  two  rectors  and  univerBitlei; 
afterwards  by  the  one  rector  and  syndieus  of  the  university.  Expulsion  (jpr^ 
vatio)  took  away  the  privilege  of  hearing  lectures,  of  obtaining  degrees,  and  of 
exercising  the  profession  of  teadier.  Those  under  patronage,  as  for  instance 
librarians  and  cop3rists,  were  punished  by  being  cut  off  trom  all  bosineflB  rela- 
tions and  contracts  with  the  members  of  the  university,  without  the  latter 
being  liable  to  punishment  In  order  to  be  able  to  expel  foreigners  also^  as  for 
instance  citizens  and  magistrates  of  Bologna,  the  excluded  Individual  ooold 
obtain  no  right  against  a  scholar,  and  the  exdusion  extended  even  to  his  de- 
scendants, and  every  city  which  gave  an  office  to  him  was  also^  with  aU  its 
dtisensi  placed  under  the  same  prohibition.  However,  it  was  not  diffleolt  to 
get  relief  fit>m  the  judgment,  and  a  fine  was  then  substituted,  lioro  dispates 
arose  in  criminal  cases,  as  in  these  the  public  peace  of  the  dty  was  deefdy  oon- 
cemed.  For  this  reason  the  jurisdiction  of  the  profoesors,  which  rested  on 
imperial  privilege,  could  not  always  be  maintained ;  and  mudi  less  ooold  the 
dty  be  expected  to  respect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rectors.  In  some  cases  this 
was  remedied  by  special  deliberations,  as  e.  ^.  in  the  year  1303,  by  a  laige 
mixed  court  The  statutes  conforred  upon  the  rectors  a  Jurisdiction  even  in 
criminal  cases  without  limitation,  and  threatened  the  expulsion  of  aU  membem 
of  the  university  who  withdrew  themselvee  ttom  this  jurisdiction.  The  qoss- 
Uon  was  finally  legally  settled  by  a  papal  bull,  in  the  year  1544,  providing  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  rectors  should  exist  only  when  the  criminal  as  well  as  the 
injured  person  bdonged  to  the  university,  cases  of  capital  crimes  being  excepted. 

Thus  the  four  judges,  which  the  old  constitution  appointed  for  the  sdidan^ 
occupied  the  following  relations  towards  eadi  other:  if  both  parties  were  sdiol- 
ars,  none  could  withdraw  fW>m  the  rector's  jurisdiction ;  if  only  the  defondant 
was  a  student,  and  the  foreign  plaintiff  made  complaint  to  the  rector,  the 
accused  was  obliged  to  submit  to  it ;  but  if  the  other  complained  to  the  dtj 
judge,  the  accused  had  a  right  to  acquiesce  or  demand  a  court  of  profosBOts  or 
bishops  (which  the  statutes  expressly  permitted,)  but  the  cause  in  this  esse 
could  not  be  brought  before  the  rector.  This  was  afterwards  changed,  however, 
by  the  papal  approval  of  the  statutes  of  the  university.  Beside  the^recton^  the 
university  possessed  the  following  officers : 

a.  The  courtcihrSj  i  e.  representatives  of  the  nations,  generally  one  to  each 
nation,  but  for  some  nations,  two,  who  formed  the  rector's  council  or  senate^ 
and  settled  many  affairs  with  him  alone.    The  Gennan  nation  was  represented 
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by  two  couneOorSi  who  had  the  title  of  procuratore,  and  exercised  jurisdiction 
within  their  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rector  and  city  courts. 

h.  The  sffTuUcus,  who  represented  both  universities  at  forei^  courts.  He 
was  elected  annually  from  the  scholars,  and  was  under  the  jurisdiction,  not  of 
the  rector,  but  of  the  entire  university,  and  received  a  salary  of  12  liras,  and 
liter  one-third  of  all  forfeits  and  fines. 

e.  The  notary^  elected  manually  from  the  notaries  of  the  city  for  both  univer- 
■ticiL    He  received  certain  foes  and  a  salary  of  40  liras. 

d  The  masaariua,  or  treasurer  of  both  universities,  elected  annually  from  the 
bukefB  of  the  city. 

e.  Two  hiddU  (beadles,)  one  for  each  university,  elected  every  year. 

Ibe  outward  relations  of  the  university  to  the  city  of  Bologna  show  unmis- 
takably that  great  value  was  attached  to  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of 
the  school  This  is  indicated  by  privileges  and  liberties  given  to  teachers  and 
students;  the  former,  if  citizens  of  the  city,  were  free  from  military  service,  and 
later  fiom  dnties  and  taxes  also;  foreign  teachers  and  scholars  were  treated  as 
citbens  of  Bologna;  and  the  city  paid  damages  for  robbery  and  assault,  unless 
thej  oould  capture  the  evil-doersL  Special  laws  provided  for  the  amusement  of 
the  atodents.  Thus  a  law  from  the  year  1521  imposed  on  the  Jews  the  annual 
pajment  of  104|  liras  to  the  jurists,  of  '70  liras  to  the  arfifte,  with  which 
aams  a  oamival-eupper  was  provided  for  the  students.  According  to  ancient 
eortom,  the  students,  after  the  first  snow  had  fidlen,  used  to  collect  money  from 
the  dooton  and  other  notables,  and  this  matter  was  regulated  with  special  care 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  by  law.  These  collections  were  to  be 
tnken  only  by  those  selected  by  the  university  for  the  purpose,  and  only  after 
the  legate  or  vice-legate -had  made  declaration  that  snow  bad  really  fallen.  The 
DMMMgr  was  not  to  be  used  for  drinking  and  entertainments,  but  was  to  be  depos- 
Had  in  a  safe  place,  and  expended  to  honor  eminent  professors  with  a  painting 
or  ft  statue  in  the  university  precincts.  As  frequent  disputes  resulted,  the  law 
dstflnnined  that  only  one  such  monument  should  be  erected  annually. 

Chynbling  was  interdicted  under  a  fine  of  6  liras.  Jealous  watchfulness  was 
exeraaed  to  prevent  other  large  schools  from  prospering  at  the  expense  of  Bo- 
kigoa^  Every  teacher  was  put  under  oath ;  by  severe  penalties  it  was  sought 
to  prevent  any  loss.  Death  and  the  confiscation  of  all  property  was  the  pen- 
alty OQ  citiaens  who  should  persuade  any  scholars  to  study  elsewhere ;  also  on 
the  native  and  salaried  foreign  professors  (if  the  first  were  over  fifty  years  of 
age^  the  latter  within  the  term  of  their  engagement,)  in  case  they  removed  to 
another  university.  The  general  interests  of  the  university  in  this  regard  were 
Jdantical  with  that  of  the  city,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  these  measures ; 
yet  the  statutes  defined  expressly  what  should  be  done,  if  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
dty  the  suspension  of  the  university  became  necessary.  The  hiring  of  lodgings 
gave  early  cause  of  quarrel  and  of  legal  enactments.  Four  asscFSors  of  taxes 
were  elected  annually,  two  from  the  city,  two  from  the  students,  who  fixed  the 
mi  of  rooms^  and  the  proprietors  were  forbidden  to  ask  more  than  this  tax,  as 
well  as  the  professors  and  students  to  increase  their  rent.  No  scholar  was  per- 
mitted to  drive  out  another,  and  every  one  had  a  right  to  remain  for  three  years 
in  the  rooms  he  had  rented.  The  proprietor  who  did  not  submit  to  this  taxa- 
tkm  was  punished  by  interdiction  of  his  house,  and  no  student  could  rent  from 
Um ;  the  same  punishment  was  infiicted  when  a  citizen  made  a  Calse  accusation 
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against  a  scholar,  and  was  extended  to  the  oilmen  of  neighboring  housM; 
whenever  a  scholar  was  injured  or  robbed.  That  foreign  stodents  might  not 
lose  time  in  looking  for  lodgings,  the  notary  of  the  uniTeraitj  alwayi  kept  a 
complete  list  of  all  apartments  for  rent.  Students  were  not  permitted  to  stand 
god&tber  in  anj  fiEtmily  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  without  the  pennisaoB 
of  tlie  rector :  at  first  only  J.  Andrea  and  his  descendants  were  exempted  fron 
this  limitation ;  but  later  the  male  descendants  of  any  doctor  of  Bologim.  Vbr 
the  maintenance  of  its  rights,  the  university  received  from  time  to  time  qieeiil 
papal  conservators^  which  custom,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  perma- 
nent In  1310  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  the  bishops  of  Eerruna  and  cf 
Parma,  were  appointed;  in  1322  and  1326,  the  bishop  of  Bologna^ 

In  considering  the  university  as  a  school,  two  subjects  are  to  be  diacnawd: 
the  personnel,  i.  e.  the  doctors  and  teachers^  and  their  duties,  oonaiating  in  lec- 
tures, repetitions,  and  disputations.  The  various  opinions  as  to  the  orijgin  of 
the  title  of  doctor,  have  generally  overlooked  the  fiitct  that  in  a  short  time^  even 
in  the  same  institution,  its  meaning  has  very  much  changed.  At  the  fowndaticn 
of  the  law-school  of  Bologna,  doctor^  magiskr^  or  domimta,  waa^  no  doubt,  tbo 
name  by  which  Imerius  and  his  unmediate  saccesaors  were  designated;  an 
ofi^  or  a  dignity  acquired  it  could  not  mean,  beoauae  such  did  not  then  exist 
Irnenua  himself  in  old  documents,  is  named  index,  or  oMmdiciu ;  by  confeBB- 
pbrary  historians  also  mo^isfer,  but  nowhere  doctor.  The  more  naodem  Wal* 
firedus  is  called  dodar,  magieter,  and  imdex.  After  the  acbod  bad  exIsfeBd  fcr 
some  time,  and  attained  a  solid  foundation  by  having  several  eminent  tsacfaen 
at  one  time,  viz.,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  the  digni^  of  doetor 
appears  to  have  been  assumed  only  when  bestowed  by  special  act^  whidi  ofr- 
cumetance  may  be  attributed  to  the  &ct  that  by  the  prtvil^e  granted  \sj  king 
Frederic  I,  the  professors  of  the  law-achool  had  a  aort  of  juridical  aothoiity. 
The  title,  as  far  as  may  be  inforred  fhxn  later  times,  was  given  the  doctors 
when,  after  an  examination,  they  found  the  oandidate  worthy  to  enter  their 
ranks.  This  admission,  called  promotion,  gave  an  unlimited  right  to  teadi,  in 
connection  with  jurisdiction  by  eadi  teacher  over  his  acbolars^  and  also  the 
nght  to  participate  in  the  giving  of  degrees,  i  e.  a  place  in  the  fiu^olty  of  pio* 
motion.  Yet  at  that  time  the  right  of  teaching  waa  not  exclusively  reserved 
to  the  doctors^  for  in  the  12th  century  teachers  iq>pear  without  tiiat  title.  At 
the  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  doctors  of  canonic  law  (JDeoretamim)  were  created, 
but  they  did  not  enjoy  equal  privileges  until  some  time  afterwarda.  Daring 
the  13th  century,  dodorea  medicirus  (or  fiadccBy)  grammaUooBf  hgiea^  pkUooopktm 
ei  aUarum  artiumf  and  even  notortce,  were  created.  Professors  of  law  wwe 
sometimes  also  styled  magister  and  magisteriwnf  but  they  considered  the  tiUt 
of  doctor  as  their  own,  while  other  teachers  were  to  be  styled  magisiri  only. 

In  later  times,  for  selfish  reasons,  the  participation  in  the  privileges  of  doeton 
was  more  and  more  limited,  and  this  may  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  tiie 
rapid  and  permanent  inner  decay  of  the  schooL  The  highest  profoasoiBhips 
were  to  be  filled  from  native  fiumlies,  and  this  regulation  was  adopted  as  a 
statute,  though  the  university  opposed  it  without  success.  It  also  beoama  a 
custom  to  adopt  only  native  Bolognese  into  the  &culty  of  promottoo,  so  that 
among  the  Bolognese  this  reception  and  the  promotion  were  inaepara^y  coi^ 
nected.  A  narrowness  similar  to  that  shown  here  by  the  native-bom  towasda 
foreigners,  manifested  itself  to  great  harm  to  the  schools,  tooog  the 
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lUj  towtrdfl  their  feUow-citiieDS,  lizice  they  took  an  oath  not  to  pro- 
ottwr  Bdogneoe  but  their  own  sona,  brothers,  and  nephews,  by  which 
ided  to  make  the  dignity  of  doctor  hereditary  in  their  own  families. 
iteMfc  of  the  dty  identified  itself  with  that  of  the  university  of  the 
in  acting  against  the  &culty,  and  thus,  in  1295,  the  fiiculty  obtained 
ft  tiie  promotion  of  six  Bologneae  only  under  condition  tliat  they  wero 
ret  of  members  of  the  fiunilty.  The  dispute  became  much  more  warm 
rlMD  Vianeaiua  Paacipoveros,  a  Bologneee,  not  belonging  to  the  fkmily 
'  the  Acuity,  sought  promotion.  The  fiumlty  declined  on  account  of 
-mentiooed  oath ;  bat  the  city,  called  upon  by  the  rector,  (breed  them 
it^  UMier  menace  of  a  fine  of  1(K)  liras.  The  same  dispute  was  re- 
tien,  in  1304,  seTeral  Bdognese  sought  promotion,  at  which  time  the 
I  thraatened  the  faculty  with  a  fine  of  1,000  liras,  and  every  member 
ne  of  300  liraa.  The  &culty  submitted,  and  after  this  time  no  similar 
md;  bat  a  way  was  found  by  which  the  faculty,  in  the  main,  ob- 
I  ol^ee^  by  separating  the  membership  of  the  faculty  fVom  the  dignity 
and  by  limiting  the  faculty  to  a  certain  number  of  roemljen^  who 
M  wpecMiy  elected.  By  Uiose  events,  relations  became  more  strictly 
nd  wo  most  now  treat  of  them  in  detail ;  first  of  tlie  doctors,  and, 
itiiig  of  them,  of  the  narrow  circle  formed  by  the  foculty  of  promotion, 
w  teechera  of  the  law-schooL 

gne  of  doctor  was  given  in  either  Roman  or  canon  law,  or  in  both ; 
mer  mora  often  in  older  timea.  Of  the  canonist  six  years  of  study 
lirad;  of  the  dvilist,  eight  years;  a  lecture  or  repetition  deliven'd  by 
3oanted  as  one  yearns  study,  and  if  he  bad  attended  lectures  on  canon 
g  three  or  four  years,  one  or  two  years  less  were  required.  He  was 
>  teatiQr  on  oath  as  to  this  period  of  study.  After  tliis  the  candidnte 
.  doctor,  who  presented  him  to  the  archdeacon ;  ho  could  aim  elect 
to  present  him ;  three,  however,  not  without  the  consent  of  the 


aunhiatkHi  of  candidates  was  two-fold :  the  examen  {pnvata  examiri' 

the  eonvenius  {puJblica  examinatio ;)  each  examination  conferring  a 
ok. 

the  examination,  two  texts  {puncta  aatignaia)  were  given  to  the  can- 
3th  fhxn  the  Soman,  or  botli  iroiA  the  canon  law,  or  one  fh>m  the 
be  other  from  the  canon  law,  according  as  he  intended  to  be  promoted 
both  faculties.    On  the  invitation  of  tho  archdeacon,  the  examination 

OQ  the  same  day,  when  the  candidate  read  his  composition  on  the 
he  presiding  doctor,  as  it  appears,  examined  him  alone ;  tlie  other 
sold  oflbr  suggestions  and  questions  on  the  written  treatises,  and  had 
\  onder  oath,  that  no  understanding  existed  between  them  and  tho 
.    The  doctors  were  instructed  to  treat  the  candidate  kindly,  as  if  an 

under  penalty  of  one  year's  suspension.  ImmediMtely  after  the  ex- 
I  the  doctors  took  a  vote,  and  if  the  candidate  was  declared  worthy, 
)d  the  title  of  licentiate.  ^^^ 

ttseiifM^  or  public  examination,  whtth  conferred  the  degree  of  dortor, 
)  in  the  cathedral  church,  whither  they  went  in  Holeron  prrxsofiHifjn. 

Iksentiate  delivered  a  lecture  on  law,  over  which  the  students,  not  the 
M  *  diq>ate  with  him.    Then  followed  an  address  of  tlie  arcbdeaeoo 
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(or  the  doctor,  who  represented  hinif)  in  which  the  new  doctor  was  formally 
proclaimed.  Finally  he  was  presented  with  the  insignia  of  office,  the  book,  the 
ring,  and  the  doctor's  hat^  and  a  place  on  the  platform  was  assigned  him,  after 
which  tlie  procession  left  the  church.  It  was  permitted  to  confer  the  degree  in 
private,  and  afterwards  to  repeat  the  ceremony  publicly.  Generally  examinik 
tion  and  convtntus  immediately  succeeded  each  other,  and  were  both  parts  of 
the  same  act  At  least,  in  older  document^,  where  the  doctorial  degree  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  witnesses  is  not  easily  forgotten,  the  licentiates  are  not  aocos- 
tomed  to  be  roontioned,  and  even  in  tlie  statutes  almost  no  regard  is  paid  to  the 
condition  of  licentiate,  as  wUl  be  sliown  hereafter.  It  is  therefore  but  acci- 
dental, when  in  a  few  cases  the  title  of  licentiate  seems  to  be  at  a^  permanent 
and  more  than  merely  initiatory  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  the  case  of  GinoSi 
whose  private  examination  can  not  have  been  held  later  than  1304,  because  he 
was  presented  by  L.  de  Ramponibus,  who  died  in  that  year ;  the  convenha  was 
not  held  until  1314,  as  is  seen  by  his  diploma  as  doctor,  which  still  exists^  and 
he  must  consequently  have  been  a  licentiate  for  ten  years.  Tlie  oldest  diploma 
of  Bologna  known  is  the  one  of  Cinus ;  for  that  of  Bartolus  dates  fVom  the  year 
1334. 

In  the  ceremony,  several  solemn  obligations  were  taken  in  the  general  oath 
of  doctor,  although  the  solemn  oath  of  the  present  day,  connected  with  the 
duties  of  that  dignity,  was  not  then  common.  The  candidate  subscribed  to 
three  oaths  before  the  rector:  firstly,  that  he  had  been  a  student  for  the  time 
required ;  secondly  (before  the  examination,)  that  he  had  paid  no  money  but 
wliat  the  law  prescribed ;  thirdly  (before  the  convention,)  that  he  would  not 
act  in  opposition  to  tlie  university  and  the  students,  and  if  he  should  remain  in 
Bologna,  would  obey  the  rector  and  statutes.  At  the  end  of  the  conventioa 
the  new  doctor  took  oath  before  the  collegium  of  doctors,  that  he  would  not  in 
any  way  oppose  the  faculty,  or  the  members  thereof  More  important  than  all 
tliese  obligations  was  that  requiring  the  new  doctor  to  promise  on  oath  not  to 
teach  outside  of  Bologna — by  which  it  was  designed  to  preserve  the  school  to 
Bologna  exclusively.  According  to  forms  still  existing,  this  oath  was  not  made 
before  the  promotion,  but  at  the  installment  into  a  professorship ;  nor  before 
the  doctors,  but  before  the  city  magistracy,  and  consequently  it  was  not  de- 
manded of  strangers,  who  had  no  intention  of  teaching  in  Bologna.  At  first; 
Pallius  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  already  in  office,  were  required  to  promise 
under  oath  that  they  would  not  lecture  o>itside  of  Bologna  for  two  years.  Soon 
afterwards  that  general  obligation  was  introduced  as  a  permanent  form  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  teaching.  Of  this  the  following  cases  are  known : 
In  1189,  Lotharius  Cremonensis;  in  1198,  Bandinus  and  Johanninus;  in  1213, 
Guide  Boncambii ;  Jacobus  Baldwin! ;  Oddo  Landriano ;  Bcneintendi ;  Pontius 
Catellanius;  in  1216,  Guizardinus;  in  1220,  Lambertinus  AzonisGardini;  Bon- 
ifacius  Bonconsilius;  in  1221,  Benctlictus  de  Benevento. 

In  later  years  the  oath  was  expressly  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  city 
(of  1269,)  with  this  modification,  that  it  should  be  administered  before  the  end 
of  the  solemn  ceremony,  but  obligatory  on  those  only  who  intended  to  become 
teachers  in  Bologna.  The  papal  decrees,  which  permitted  the  doctors  of  Bo- 
logna to  teach  in  any  place,  had  no  regard  to  this  oath ;  but  were  intended 
only  to  cause  the  degrees  conferred  in  Bologna,  which  in  itself  had  not  this  ob- 
ligation, to  be  recognized  every  where.  In  1312,  at  the  request  of  the  scholan^ 
who  paid  the  city  for  it,  the  oath  was  entirely  and  forever  abolished. 
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Hie  Teiy  oonaidenible  expenses  of  »  degree  consisted  partlj  in  fees,  ptrtlj 
in  incidentals.  The  fees  for  the  oxanunation  were  fixed  at  60  liras,  those  fur 
the  ooDvention  at  80  liraa.  Of  these  the  presiding  doctor  or  doctors  received  24 
liras;  every  other  doctor  in  the  examination  2  liras,  and  in  tlie  convention  1 
lira;  the  archdeacon,  for  each  of  both  acts,  12 1  liras,  and  he  or  his  vicur  in  each 
soteamitj  3  or  3|  liras,  for  which  he  had  to  deliver  an  address.  Severe  laws 
prohibited  the  remission  of  these  charges,  except  in  specified  cases  to  which  de- 
grees had  been  gratuitously  allowed.  A  church-council  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  prohibited  teaching  for  money;  but  tliis  order  Iiad  regard  to 
cathedral  achoola  only,  not  to  universities.  But  the  decrees  of  pope  Innocent 
IV,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  oentury,  addressed  to  tlie  university  of  ik>- 
kgna  and  to  the  bishop  of  Modena,  refer  directly  to  the  conferriog  of  degrees, 
for  which  no  payment  should  be  taken.  These  decrees  may  be  expUined  by 
undue  and  illegal  payments  having  been  exacted,  perliaps  also  secret  pn^sonts, 
or  bribery :  though  it  is  possible  that,  like  many  similar  laws  of  the  middle 
sgea,  they  forbid  all  payments,  although,  notwithstanding,  they  were  unhi'sita- 
tingij  offered  and  accepted.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Frank  Ac- 
cunius^  who  obtained  (in  1292}  absolution,  as  well  as  for  other  sins,  for  p«y- 
ments  he  and  his  father  had  accepted  for  degrees.  A  more  considerable  ex  pcrwo 
than  the  foes  was  that  attending  the  display  in  the  procession  before  and  after 
the  degree  was  conferred,  when,  according  to  custom,  clothes  were  given  to 
many  persona.  Thus  Vianesius,  in  1299,  when  the  degree  was  reftised  to  him, 
had  spent  already  more  than  600  liras  for  scarlet  cloth,  furs,  etc .  and  in  1311 
the  pope  ordered  that  a  special  oath  should  be  taken  by  every  dfX'tor,  not  to 
devote  more  than  500  liras  towards  the  display  at  tlie  time  of  his  |inirrK>ti(ifi. 

In  this  history  of  degrees,  the  function  of  the  archdeacon  has  lieeii  rn'^n- 
tkmed.  ICany  modem  historians,  accustomed  to  tlic  practice  in  the  iifrwMi 
oniveraitiefl,  have  taken  for  granted  that  academical  degrees  were,  from  thi;  Ixr- 
ginning;  given  by  imperial  or  papal  authority ;  this  is  without  any  foun<l«tion. 
In  Bologna  the  emperors  never  claimed  such  right,  and  even  the  popes  did  wji 
interfere  at  first;  the  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  d^A-tors,  iudepeiid«:ntly  r/f 
any  oataide  power.  But  in  the  year  1219,  pope  Honr^hns  HI  directed  a  decree 
to  Gratia,  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  saying  tliat,  "  unwnrthy  per- 
sons having  frequently  received  degrees  at  Bologna,  none  sltall  be  or/nferrf.-d  in 
fotura  except  with  consent  of  the  archdeacon,  after  an  examination."  Tliough 
tins  decree  was  addressed  to  Gratia  personally,  every  ardideacr^  of  htfUjfniH 
has  since  then  exercised  the  same  right.  The  cause  of  this  was  not  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  the  right  of  the  pope  to  confer  degrees,  but  care  U*  pr»^ 
veni  ft  repetition  of  abuses.  That  this  superintendence  was  (riven  to  the  ar^-h- 
deaoon,  may  have  resulted  from  his  being  already  Uie  iniipecUir  of  the  eatli^dnil 
school,  and  also  from  the  personal  importance  of  Gratia,  who  liad  frrr  many 
yean  been  professor  of  canon  law  in  Bokigna :  and  his  perwinal  reputati^/n 
explaini^  also^  why  no  mention  is  made  of  any  cr/ntradirii/^n  on  th':  pert  ^/f  th4 
other  doctorsL  The  example  of  Paris  may  have  ttj^  some  influeri^ :  m  thero 
the  cathedral  chanoelor  was  alao  always  superintendent  of  tbe  catif<^ral  •r.-h'^'/l, 
snd  the  imiversity  being  principally  developed  fr/Ui  this.  X^a  riirt.t  of  iriUf^-'^iori 
by  the  chanoelor  was  from  the  beginning  xnwAimd  Uj  ilh  utsiv*r*.iv/  'SVm 
would  explain  abo  bow  the  title  of  chanoelor  (canrAWiriw)  vun  hy  o*.r.':r  urii- 
vsrrities  afterwards  given  to  every  one  who  exerciM^  a  aioiiiar  srip«rrvi«i//ri, 
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thoogfa  this  title  wis  saitable  in  Fsris  alone.  Kren  in  Bologna  tbe  archdMeoii 
was  namod  diancelor,  and  he  exercised  this  office  in  all  the  fiicoltles  except 
that  of  theology,  in  which,  firom  the  first,  the  bishop  had  the  soperintendenoe 
over  the  degrees.  From  this  time  the  pope  looked  upon  the  archdeacon  as  ttn 
head  of  the  school,  and  directed  his  commnnications  to  him.  Bnt  his  share  in 
conferring  degrees  lias  oflen  been  misunderstood,  it  being  said  that  the  ardi- 
deacon  exammed  the  candidates  and  f^ye  the  degrees,  and  that  before  this  time 
no  regular  degrees  had  been  given.  This  is  against  the  clear  testimony  of  his- 
tory. The  doctors  examined  and  conferred  degrees  long  before  the  ardideaooo 
had  any  part  in  it,  also  after  the  pope  had  ordered  him  to  participate.  The 
arclideacon  neitlier  examined  nor  gave  degrees;  he  was  merely  present  to  see 
that  the  doctors  observed  the  legolations,  and  when  satisfied  of  this,  he  gave 
his  consent  Only  one  example  exists,  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  doctors 
to  the  right  of  the  archdeacon,  namely,  in  1270,  when  the  doctors  permitted 
acts  of  violence  against  the  bishop  and  archdeacon,  even  in  dinrcfa ;  but  they 
soon  enough  saw  their  error,  and  voluntarily  and  wholly  snbmitted  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  bishop.  The  archdeacon,  besides  the  chancelorship,  might  hold  also 
a  salaried  professorship,  and,  by  special  dispensation,  he  could  be  a  member  of 
the  fkeolty  conferring  degrees. 

It  can  not  be  precisely  determined  when  this  system  arose,  bnt  it  nndonbt* 
odly  was  fully  established  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  In  modem  times 
it  has  been  considerably  changed.  The  prior  of  the  fiicnlty  held  an  examina- 
tion in  his  office ;  then  followed  the  examination  before  the  faculty,  and  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  degree  was  given  and  the  insignia  presented.  The  pnbKo 
convention,  which  before  could  be  exceptionally  postponed  and  afterwards  held, 
was  now  abolished.  Strangers  paid  32  scudi  for  the  two-fold  dignity  (ta 
utroqut  jure^)  21  for  either  alone ;  the  Bolognese  paid  167  scndi  for  the  two-lUd 
degree,  or  59  for  that  ui  canon  law;  80  for  that  in  civil  law.  Licentlatee  were 
created  doctors  with  less  solemnity  by  the  chancelor  for  two-thfrds  of  ttieae 
fees ;  haccakmrii,  who  formerly  did  not  receive  degrees,  by  the  fhcnlty  alone, 
witliout  the  chancelor.  These  modifications  may  have  been  made  after  tbe 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  as  at  that  time  an  edition  of  the  statotes  was 
printed,  in  which  the  old  form  was  found  entira 

The  privileges  of  doctore  were  as  follows :  First,  they  could  teach  without 
restraint,  not  only  in  Bologna^  but,  according  to  papal  decrees,  at  other  law- 
schools;  if  the  doctcsrs  made  use  of  this  privilege,  they  were  called  legenla^ 
otherwise  finm-Ugentes ;  the  legmtea  having  at  the  same  time  tbe  jurisdictioB 
granted  by  Frederic  I.  Secondly,  they  alone  had  the  right  to  give  the  degree 
to  others ;  not  as  in  the  oldest  times,  when  every  doctor,  at  least  if  he  was  Bo- 
lognese, had  this  power,  but  the  degree  of  doctor  (exdnslve  of  that  of  Beeii- 
tiate)  was  a  necessary  condition  to  this  right  The  privilege  itself  depended  on 
the  admission  into  the  ooUeginm  or  fiusulty,  the  constitution  of  whkdi  is  now  to 
be  descril)ed. 

There  were  five  college  or  faculties  at  Bologna,  whidi  should  be  distinguished 
IVom  the  universities,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  latter,  dther  in  number  or 
organization.  There  were  two  faculties  of  law,  the  canon  and  civil,  (without 
distinction  of  Ultramontanes  and  Citramontanes,  as  generally  only  Bolognese 
were  found  in  them,)  one  of  medicine,  one  of  philosophy,  and  one  of  theology. 
The  oldest  and  most  renowned  of  all  were  the  two  faculties  of  law,  winch  akme 
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are  to  be  described  here.  Thej  are  as  old  as  the  distinct  association  of  doctors 
for  confeiTiDg  promotioDs  in  common,  and  as  this  association  was  formed  grad- 
nallj,  it  id  impossible  to  fix  a  definite,  distinct  beginning.  It  remains  even 
doabtful  whether  at  first  all  tlie  jurists  formed  but  one  collegium,  or  whether 
that  of  ciTil  law  existed  before  that  of  canon  law.  It  is  certain,  from  the  well 
developed  form  of  the  promotions  and  the  disputes  between  the  doctors  and 
the  aty  and  scholars,  that  the  faculty  of  the  doctors  of  jurisprudence  existed 
as  early  as  the  13  th  century,  but  was,  from  these  very  disputes,  compactly 
oiifanized  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  The  faculties  based  their  con- 
atitution  mainly  on  statutes  of  the  year  1397,  which  were  not  essentially  changed 
afterwards,  but  contained  references  to  statutes  of  earlier  date.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  the  law  faculties,  members  were  required  to  be  natives  of  Bologna 
and'  descendants  of  a  Bolognese  family,  and  to  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor.  But  even  where  these  qualifications  existed,  each  faculty  was  at  liberty 
to  admit  or  reject  a  candidate.  The  feculty  of  canon  law  must  consist  of 
twelve,  that  of  civil  law  of  sixteen  regular  members ;  moreover  each  college 
could  have  three  supemumerarii^  and  an  indefinite  number  of  extraordinarii, 
who  must  be  selected  from  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  ordinariij  and  who  took 
part  in  the  promotions,  while  the  supemumerarii  are  excluded  there(h)m.  At 
the  head  of  all  stood  the  prior,  who  was  changed  among  the  canonists  semi- 
annually,  among  the  civilists  every  two  months. 

All  the  foculties  had  one  building  in  common,  near  the  cathedral,  in  which 
they  held  their  assemblies.  The  two  fiiculties  of  law  especially  obtained,  in 
later  yeara,  particular  privileges,  entirely  foreign  to  their  original  character,  as 
of  bestowing  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  for  which  a  foreigner  paid  GO,  a  Bo- 
lognese 100  scudL  The  law  faculties  also  gave  opinions  on  questions  of  law  to 
paitiefl;  though  this  must  have  happened  rarely,  because  it  was  very  expensive 
and  accompanied  with  much  ceremony ;  the  opinion  could  not  cost  less  than 
100  docati,  exclusive  of  office  fees,  which  also  amounted  to  30  scudi  at  least. 
Entirely  different  fh)m  these  faculties  was  the  Collegium  Dodorum  Advocatorum 
d  Judicum ;  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  ancient  colleges  of  the  Scabini 
and  Judices,  and  consequently  much  older  than  that  of  the  doctors.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  ever  united  with  them.  Their  true  relation  seems  to 
have  been  the  following:  The  oldest  teachers  of  the  law-school  came,  no  doubt, 
from  the  OoUeyium  Judicvm,  since  they  most  frequently  bear  this  name  or  one 
of  equal  meaning  {(Jaundici.)  When  they  began  to  form  a  special  class  under 
the  i4)pellation  of  doctor,  they  were  so  highly  honored  that  they  without  doubt 
entered  the  Collegium  Judicum^  whenever  they  so  desired.  And  when  after- 
wards the  dignity  of  doctor  lost,  with  its  rarity,  also  its  high  reppectability,  it 
may  have  become  customary  for  several  members  of  the  Collegium  Judicum, 
and  after  a  while  for  all  of  them,  to  adopt  the  degree  of  doctor,  so  that  they 
otherwise  bore  the  title  of  Doctorea  Advocaii  ei  Judicen,  though  in  this  title  the 
first  of  the  three  names  had  no  relation  to  their  faculty. 

The  position  of  teacher  in  the  law-school  could  also  be  filled  by  scliolars.  All 
doctors  had  an  unlimited  right  to  teach,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  same 
right  belonged  to  licentiates^  as  wherever  the  classes  of  teachers  are  gin'n,orily 
doctors  and  bachelors  are  mentioned,  the  Utter  including  mainly  the  f>f:holars. 
From  this,  one  might  infer  that  hcentiates  had  no  special  privilege  of  teu4:hing, 
hut  were  indaded  among  the  scholars,  which  would  confirm  the  opinion  that 
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UoentiateSi  in  the  olden  time,  held  no  permanent  position,  as  sach,  but  only  a 
temporary  one,  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  Scholars  were  allowed  to  lec- 
ture bj  permission  of  the  rector,  and  the  faculty  of  tlie  doctors  had  no  influence 
in  regard  to  it.  The  rector  generally  bad  to  give  this  pcnnitrsion,  if  tlio  scholar 
who  desired  to  lecture  on  ouu  bubjoct  or  treatise  bud  studied  five  years,  or  he 
who  wished  to  lecture  on  an  culiro  work  bad  studied  six  years,  to  wliich  the 
scholar  testified  under  oath ;  yet  the  rector  could  dispense  with  these  conditions. 
For  this  permission  the  scholar  paid  to  the  university  5,  10,  or  20  soldi,  accord- 
ing as  he  purposed  to  lecture  on  a  single  subject  or  treatise,  or  on  a  small  work 
(as  the  Institutes  or  NovtUat)  or  on  a  larger  work.  If  such  a  scholar  had  lectured 
upon  a  whole  book  of  canon  or  civil  law,  (not  merely  one  article  or  chapter,)  or 
bad  held  a  formal  repetitio  on  one  or  the  other  passage  of  either  law,  he  was 
named  bachelor,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  which  are  to  be  described  here- 
after. ( " )  From  this  it  follows  that  bachelors  were  not  nominated  by  the  fac- 
ulty, and  tliat  the  baccalaureate  was  not  an  academic  degree,  nor  a  public 
introduction  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Lectures  by  scholars  were  custom- 
ary as  early  as  the  time  of  Accursius. 

A  public  introduction  to  the  o£Qce  of  teacher  occurs  at  an  early  date  in  Bo- 
logna, which  subject  agam  is  connected  with  the  salaries,  the  origin  of  which 
should  be  traced.  As  early  as  1279  the  scholars  made  a  contract  with  Guide 
de  Suzaria,  according  to  which  he  should  read  the  Digestum  Novum  for  one  year 
and  receive  300  liras.*  This  was  rather  a  fee  than  a  salary,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  orig^  of  salaries.  In  the  year  following,  a  similar  contract  was 
concluded  with  Garsias,  who  undertook  to  read  the  Decretum  for  150  liras;  but 
ho  was  paid  by  the  city,  upon  request  of  the  scholars,  and  thereby  it  had  more 
tlie  nature  of  a  salary,  though  only  a  temporary  measure.  In  the  year  1289, 
permanent  arrangements  of  this  kind  were  made.  Two  professorsliips  with 
fixed  salaries  were  created,  to  be  filled  annually :  an  Ordinaria  on  the  Decretmnf 
with  a  sahiry  of  150  liras,  and  an  Extraordinaria  on  the  Jnfortiatum  and  Navwn, 
with  100  liras:  the  first  was  obtained  by  Altigradus  de  Lendinaria,  the  other 
by  Dinus.  These  salaries  were  intended  to  bmd  the  teachers  more  firmly  to 
the  city  of  Bologna,  and  to  the  university ;  since  the  most  eminent,  by  their 
outside  engagements  in  the  city,  were  often  withdrawn  from  their  official  duties. 
This  explains,  also,  why  strangers,  and  Bolognese  only  occasionally,  filled  these 
positions,  because  the  city  would  not  permit  such  strict  obligations  to  lecture  to 
be  laid  on  its  citizens.  Nor  were  the  salaried  teachers  the  most  eminent,  but 
were  rather  behind  the  others  in  rank  and  reputation.  It  was  a  matter  of  in- 
diflference  to  the  city  who  filled  these  offices,  and  the  selection  was  lef^  to  the 
scholars.  The  coi^tract  entered  into  lasted  one  year,  and  it  could  only  be  by 
mere  accident  that  the  same  teacher  was  elected  for  successive  years,  liost  of 
those  who  were  thus  elected  held  the  diploma  of  doctors,  though  this  qualifica- 
tion was  not  always  demanded. 

In  the  year  1295  an  Extraordinaria  Decreti^  and  in  1315  an  Extraordinaria 
on  the  Volumen,  was  added,  the  first  with  a  salary  of  50  liras,  and  the  latter 
with  1 00  liras.  The  salaried  positions,  amounting  in  all  to  400  liras,  were  tor 
a  long  time  limited  to  these  four.  Abopt  the  middle  of  the  Utli  century  very 
essential  changes  were  made ;  as  early  as  13G0  the  salaries  bad  been  increased; 


*  A  lira  wai  then  worth  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  in  gold. 
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in  13G4,  five  legists  and  one  canonist  were  appointed,  whose  total  salaries 
amounted  to  706  liraa,  5  soldi  In  the  year  1381  the  number  of  salaried  jurists 
had  increased  to  23,  among  whom  John  de  Lignano  received  620  hras,  another 
470,  several  350,  and  so  decreasing  to  100  liraa.  The  united  Balariea  of  all 
jurists  amounted  to  5,125  liras,  in  addition  to  which  21  artutcc  received  2,860 
liraa.  In  1384  we  find  among  the  salaried  teachers  19  jurists  and  23  ariistae, 
not  the  same  persons  as  those  who  were  drawing  salaries  three  years  before. 
Thus  a  great  portion  of  the  teachers  received  salaries^  and  finally  it  became  a 
general  rule.  This  changed  the  relation  of  teachers  throughout,  and  they  were 
now  considered  public  officers.  The  arrangements  originally  made  for  one  year 
may  have,  little  by  little,  become  permanent.  The  election  of  teachers  by  the 
scholars  must  have  become  less  frequent  and  at  last  probably  disappeared  alto- 
gether. In  1420,  among  21  teachers  of  law,  it  is  remarked  of  only  one,  that 
he  was  elected  by  the  university.  As  an  offset  for  this  loss  of  privilege  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars  might  be  regarded  another,  which  they  retained  up  to 
modem  times,  namely: 

Besides  the  salaries  paid  to  doctors,  scholars  also  were  paid.  Six  distinct 
professorships  were  established,  wliich  were  filled  annually  by  election:  1. 
Ordinaria  in  Decreiis ;  2.  Extraor dinar ia  in  Decretia ;  3.  Sexti  et  Clemcniinarum ; 
4.  Jnfartiati  ei  Navi  pro  diebus  continuis;  5.  Voluminis ;  6.  Jnfartiati  et  Kovi  pro 
dUsbus  fesiivis.  No  doctors,  licentiates,  or  Bolognese,  could  be  candidates  for 
those  positions.  From  the  applicants  the  professors  were  chosen  by  a  board  of 
76  electors,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  maintaui  the  balance  between  Ultra- 
montanes  and  Citramontanes.  The  salary  of  each  was  100  lira&  As,  however, 
this  election  sometimes  created  disturbances,  the  order  was  modified  thus :  All 
could  apply  who  bad  studied  four  years  in  their  own  faculty,  and  five  in  both 
Ikcfilties  together,  and  held  a  repetition  or  disputation.  Among  these  candi- 
dates the  lot  decided.  At  a  later  period  the  university  presented  twelve  can- 
didateS)  from  whom  the  teachers  were  chosen  by  lot  Finally,  the  distribution 
of  branches  was  clianged,  so  that  these  four  legists  and  two  decretists  were 
established.  The  beginning  of  this  singular  arrangement  is  uncertain.  As 
early  as  theyear  1338,  something  similar  appears.  The  city  was  then  imder 
ban ;  the  university  was  removed  to  a  small  town  near  by,  and  one  doctor  and 
ax  scholars  were  selected  to  give  the  lectures;  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  this 
was  permanent  or  whether  salaries  were  paid.  In  all  probabihty  the  said  six 
positions  were  given  to  the  scholars  in  place  of  their  ancient  right  of  electing 
the  salaried  doctors,  under  which  supposition  the  practice  must  have  been  insti- 
tated  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Two  facts  favor  this  view :  first, 
that  of  the  six  professorships,  the  two  principal  ones  in  each  ffu:ulty  (the  two 
of  the  Decretum^  together  with  the  Infori  et  Novum  and  Volumen)  correspond 
exactly  with  the  four  former  professorships  for  doctors.  Second,  the  remark- 
able title  of  the  eldest  statute  on  this  subject :  "  De  dodoribw  ad  lecturas  uni- 
vtrsHaHa  eUgendia  et  scolaribus"  while  according  to  this  statute  all  doctors  and 
licentiates  were  entirely  excluded.  This  date  of  the  origin  of  the  change 
becomes  very  probable  by  a  decree  of  1417,  which  confirms  the  whole  arrange- 
ment as  something  old  and  long  existing.  These  salaries  continued  into  the 
18th  century.  Whoever  enjoyed  them  must  become  doctor  at  the  end  of  tho 
year,  but  paid  no  ffees  fbr  the  degree.  If  he  did  not  obtain  tho  promotion,  tho 
members  of  the  fiumlty  divided  the  salary  among  themselves,  and  for  this  pur- 
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pose  all  salaries  of  scholars  were  controlled  by  the  faculty.  Besides  these  rfz 
salaries,  every  rector  had  a  right  to  a  salaried  position  as  teacher,  which  also 
yielded  100  liras. 

This  history  of  the  salaries  in  Bologna  shows  that  they  had  no  great  influeaco 
on  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  law-school,  as  they  were  attached  for  a 
long  time  to  a  few  positions  only,  and  were  always,  as  far  as  tins  informatioa 
goes,  very  small,  while  eminent  men  of  learning  could  not  fail  to  find  other 
opportunities  for  accumulating  great  wealth.  It  would  be  an  error  to  con^der 
these  salaries  as,  from  the  difference  in  the  value  of  moneys,  only  apparently 
smalL  This  view  is  not  only  without  justification  any  where  else,  but  is  contra- 
dicted in  Bologna  by  comparing  them  with  other  prices  of  the  time,  which  are 
not  at  all  out  of  proportion  with  the  present  At  ^n  early  time  the  salaries  of 
the  law-school  were  paid  out  of  certain  duties.  Which  oflerwards  were  left  to 
the  administration  of  the  university. 

It  remains  to  treat  of  the  duties  of  professors  of  the  law-school,  which  con- 
sisted in  lectures,  repetitions,  and  disputations. 

As  to  lectures,  their  eztenor  and  formal  character  will  be  first  discussed,  while 
their  special  scientific  contents  will  be  inquired  into  hereafter.  The  statutes 
contain  the  following  regulations :  The  regular  course  continued  one  year.  The 
lectures  on  the  Decretum  commenced  October  19th,  and  all  other  lectures  on  tlie 
following  day.  Before  the  course  was  opened,  high-mass  was  held ;  also  an 
address  given  either  by  a  scholar  or  by  one  of  the  classical  professors.  Holidays 
were  expressly  mentioned,  when  no  lectures  should  be  delivered.  Of  these 
there  were  about  ninety,  including  the  two  weeks'  vacation  at  Easter  and 
eleven  days  at  Christmas.  No  lectures  were  held  on  Thursday  of  any  week  in 
which  there  were  no  holidays.  (**)  Any  doctor  who  missed  his  lecture  on  other 
days  was  fined  two  liras.  The  long  vacation  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, {in  vigilia  b.  Maria  de  mtnse  Septembria — the  day  before  the  birth  of 
Mary.)  No  regular  lectures  could  be  held  during  these  days,  but  it  was  pe^ 
mitted  to  read  a  single  tract  or  law.  Lectures  were  given  both  before  and  alter 
noon.  The  morning  lectures  began  when  at  daybreak  the  bell  of  the  cathedral 
sounded  for  prayer,  or  even  earlier  if  wished,  and  closed  at  9  o'clock.  The 
teacher  who  commenced  too  late  was  fined  20  soldi,  and  every  scholar  who  re- 
mained in  the  hall  after  the  close  of  the  lesson,  10  soldi.  Afternoon  lectures 
commenced  according  to  their  subject  or  the  season  of  the  year,  and  were  to 
last  from  li  to  2  hours.  Lectures  were  given  orally,  as  it  was  forbidden  to 
bring  manuscripts  or  have  tliem  road  (by  others.)  But  an  oral  diacourse  did 
not  mean  an  extempore  one  in  contrast  to  a  dictation,  in  which  a  uniform  cus- 
tom has  hardly  ever  existed  any  where. 

The  lecture-halls  (scholce)  were  in  the  houses  of  the  doctors  during  the  entire 
13th  century,  and  from  contracts  made  at  the  time,  it  appears  that  the  use  ni 
halls  was  rented  out  to  other  teachers.  With  a  great  number  of  hearers  the 
use  of  A  public  building  undoubtedly  became  neoessar}',  as  is  mentioned  by 
Alboricus.  In  the  14th  century,  public  halls  were  erected,  and  their  use  was 
afterwards  always  presupposed  in  the  statutes.  The  doctor^  had  an  unlimited 
right  to  these  halls;  the  bachelors  could  lecture  in  them  twice  every  week,  only 
during  nflernoon  hours,  if  no  salaried  doctor  claimed  it  for  himself  at  that  same 
Urae.  ( " ) 

The  doctors  in  the  more  important  positions  ha4  their  p^  attendants,  Qfidd- 
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ieHf)  who,  partly  from  the  promotions,  partly  from  the  hearers,  received  special 
fees.  The  memory  of  a  headle  of  Azo,  hy  the  name  of  Galloprcj^sus,  was  pre- 
served on  account  of  his  strange  name  and  his  deformity ;  he  acquired  property 
to  the  amount  of  2,000  liras. 

In  regard  to  lecture-fees,  (coUecta^)  no  satisfactory  information  can  he  found. 
There  were  no  general  regulations,  hut  a  special  contract  was  always  made, 
•nd  the  teacher  generally  charged  one  of  the  scholars  to  make  it  for  him.  Some- 
timea  a  total  sum  was  fixed,  for  which  all  the  hearers  in  common  were  rcspon- 
rible.  Thus  Odofredus  received  for  one  lecture  400  liras,  from  which  one  of  the 
bearers  retained  for  himself  and  his  brother  36  liras;  also  in  1279,  Guido  do 
Sozaria  received  an  honorary  of  300  liras  for  reading  the  Diyestum  Kovum.  In 
other  caites  the  fee  was  fixed  for  eacli  hearer.  Thus  in  the  year  1294  Cabrinus 
Seregnanus  read  on  the  TnstUutiones ;  and  Petrus  Boatcrius  leased  him  a  liall, 
on  the  condition  that  every  scholar  living  in  the  house  of  Boatcrius  should  not 
pay  more  than  8  soldi,  as  fee.  We  find  a  similar  stipulation  in  the  year  1295, 
for  a  collegium  of  logic,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  fee  will  probably  be  30 
soldi,  but  may  be  more  than  40.  In  1248  a  student  of  Grammas  made  a  con- 
tract, in  which  he  promised  for  board,  lodging,  and  instruction,  23  liras  per 
year.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  at  Stuttgard,  a  student,  Kardus  de 
Ghisio,  who,  judging  from  the  date  of  liis  teachers,  Rainerius  and  Jacopus  de  Bel- 
Tisio,  must  have  studied  at  Bologna  between  1324  and  1335,  noted  the  following 
expenses  :  I  florin  for  the  salary  of  my  doctor,  10  soldi  for  being  received  into 
citizenship  and  into  the  coJUgium^  50  soldi  for  a  repetitioiL  These  single  cases, 
however,  give  little  light  on  the  subject  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fees 
were  considerable,  from  the  g^cat  wealth  collected  by  many  of  the  teachers. 
As  nlaries  seem  to  have  resulted  from  these  fees,  it  is  possible  that  in  earlier 
thnes  at  least,  no  extra  fees  were  received  for  lectures  delivered  in  an  engage- 
ment at  fixed  salary. 

These  revenues  of  the  doctors  fix)m  their  hearers  were  not  always  acquired 
with  entire  honesty.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  customary  to  loan  the  scholars 
money  and  then  take  higher  fees,  while  new  teachers  employed  these  means 
only  to  obtain  hearers  and  reputation,  in  reality  feeing  their  audience.  There- 
fore, in  1233,  Boni&ce  Bonconsilius  bequeathed  100  liras  to  the  poor,  for  the 
many  wrongs  he  had  committed  on  his  hearers,  by  which  he  meant  especially 
this  sort  of  usury.  Some  contracts  between  the  doctore  are  remarkable.  Thus 
JSgidius,  In  1279,  not  being  able  to  read  the  Decretum  on  account  of  sickness, 
let  his  hall  to  Garsias  for  one-half  of  the  fees ;  this  was  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  hall,  but  for  the  hearers  also,  who,  on  his  recommendation,  went  to  Garsias. 
StOl  more  remarkable  is  an  agreement  between  two  philosophers  of  the  year 
1295 ;  one  was  to  read  logic  for  three  years  and  give  one-fourth  of  the  fees  to 
the  other ;  the  latter,  to  read  philosophy  for  the  same  period  in  the  hall  of  the 
b)giclan,  and  to  give  him  one-third  of  the  fees,  if  they  amounted  to  30  soldi  or 
less  per  scholar,  and  also  one-third  of  any  surplus  beyond  40  soldi.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  recruit  hearers,  by  pereuasion  or  pecuniary  advantages  oflered, 
though  this  was  prohibited  under  a  fine  of  10  lu^as,  with  the  exception  of  read- 
ing scholars,  who  in  the  beginning  of  their  lectures  were  at  liberty  to  request 
the  attendance  of  hearers.  All  fees  were  ordinarily  for  doctors  only ;  reading 
idiolars  could  accept  fees  only  by  permission  of  the  whole  univereity. 

In  addition  to  this  collection  for  fees,  two  other  collections  were  raised,  for 
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the  attendants  or  beadlea,  and  for  the  use  of  the  halL  The  collection  Sot  bea- 
dles was  two-fold:  the  first,  levied  by  the  beadle  of  the  uniyersity  in  all  the 
lecture-balls,  4  soldi  from  each  scholar ;  the  second,  collected  by  the  beadle  of 
each  teacher  from  the  hearers,  which  amounted  to  2  liras  from  the  students  in 
the  foremost  seats,  (nobility,)  and  4  soldi  from  the  others.  The  last  collection, 
for  the  use  of  the  hall,  was  levied  when  the  hall  was  in  a  private  house ;  for 
this  purpose  the  reading  scholars  were  allowed  to  take  5  soldi  from  each  hearer. 
The  relation  of  teacher  and  scholar  was  not  partial  and  temporary,  as  in  modem 
times;  every  scholar  adhered  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  to  one  professor, 
whom,  in  a  more  definite  sense  than  is  the  case  witli  us,  he  could  call  his  own 
teacher.  This  more  intimate  personal  relation  is  presupposed  in  the  privilegtum 
granted  by  Frederic  I,  which  places  each  scholar  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
teacher;  also  in  the  before-mentioned  contract,  by  whicli  one  teacher  tranafera 
his  scholars  to  another. 

At  an  early  time  a  distinction  was  made  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
lectures,  but  the  meaning  of  these  expressions  is  much  disputed.  According 
to  some  the  former  were  held  in  public,  the  latter  in  private  houses ;  according 
to  others  the  former  only  were  paid  lectures ;  but  both  views  are  wrong,  the 
first  because  this  distinction  appears  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  at  a  time 
when  no  public  halls  existed,  while  in  the  statutes,  which  generally  take  fiv 
granted  the  use  of  public  halls,  that  distinction  is  observed.  The  second  is 
erroneous,  because  paid  lectures  are  mentioned,  and  on  the  other  hand,  scholars 
who  gave  extraordinary  lectures  could  not  take  fees.  The  first  view  has  no 
support,  and  the  second  but  very  little,  in  a  passage  of  Odofredus,  in  which  the 
latter  says  that  he  would  give  the  ordinary  lectures  next  year,  as  he  did  al- 
ways, but  no  extraordinary  lectures,  because  the  scholars  paid  so  little.  He 
could  not  have  spoken  thus,  if  the  ordinary  lectures  were  gratis ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  fees  for  these  were  more  secured  and  defined,  or  that  Odofredaa, 
on  account  of  insufficient  remuneration,  had  no  desire  to  g^ve  extraordinary 
lectures,  while  ho  could  not  withdraw  from  the  ordinary  lectures,  without  dis- 
solving his  connection  with  the  school,  and  withdrawing  from  the  faculty. 

In  connection  with  the  lectures,  two  other  distinctions  are  made :  that  of 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  books,  and  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  teachers. 
Some  connection  undoubtedly  existed  between  these  related  terms,  the  only 
question  being  what  was  the  nature  of  that  connection.  The  basis  of  all  seems 
to  be  the  distinction  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  books.  Ordinaiy  books^  in 
Roman  law,  were  the  Digestum  vetua  and  the  Codex ;  in  canon  law,  the  Deere- 
turn  and  the  Decretaka — all  other  books  were  extraordinary.  All  lectures  on 
extraordinary  books  were  extraordinary ;  those  on  ordinary  books  might  be 
ordinary  or  extraordinary,  which  depended  only  on  their  being  read  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  afternoon,  so  in  this  point  of  view  the  morning  hours  might 
be  considered  ordinary,  the  afternoon  hours  extraordinary. 

Hence  an  ordinary  lecture  wns  one  read  on  an  ordinary  book  in  an  hour  of 
the  morning,  and  these  were  specially  reserved  as  a  privilege  of  doctors  fitHn 
native  families.  From  this  the  names  of  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy  teachers 
are  explained.  Ordinary  teachers  wore  those  entitled  to  give  ordinary  lectures^ 
though  they  may  have  g^ven,  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  ordinaiy,  extea- 
ordinary  lectures.  Extraordinary  teachers  were  those  who  could  give  none 
other  than  extraordinary  lectures.    Originally  this  distinction  was  identical 
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with  that  between  doctors  and  bachelore ;  bat  since  the  ordinary  Icctviree  were 
limited  to  Bolognese,  three  dasses  were  distinguished :  ordinary  reading  doc- 
ton^  extraordinary  reading  doctors,  and  bachelors.  The  latter  could  give  only 
the  extraordinary  lectures,  except  the  paid  ordinary  lecture  on  the  Decretwn^ 
which  anomaly  ia  explained  from  the  position  having  been  first  filled  by  a  doc- 
tor and  afterwards  by  a  scholar.  At  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  between 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  lectures,  there  was  an  opinion  that  ordinary  books 
were  more  important  and  necessary  than  others,  and  hence  the  first  and  best 
hoars  of  labor  should  be  devoted  to  them.  To  tliis,  undoubtedly,  was  attached 
the  adTantage,  that  as  chief  lectures  they  were  more  numerously  attended,  as 
■n  scholars  without  exception  heard  the  ordinary  lectures,  while  many  selected 
■liMtnurily  from  those  called  extraordinary,  which  wore  even  declared  by  Odo- 
fredaa  not  to  be  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  ordinary  lectures  were  more 
remanerative  than  others,  and  from  these  real  advantages  wo  understand  that 
sdflshness  of  the  Bolognese,  so  fatal  to  the  school,  who  put  themselves  in  solo 
posaoBsion  of  these  positions.  The  reason  that  these  books  were  distinguished 
from  others  as  ordinaiy,  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  canon  law,  since  the  De- 
crektm  and  Decretales  were  its  most  essential  parts.  However,  in  the  lloman 
law  tiie  reasons  are  only  acddentel,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  All  these 
OODtrasttng  and  technical  expressions  had  different  meanings  in  different  placen, 
«i  the  organization  of  the  Padua  school  will  show.  Still  there  are  traces  of 
their  original  meaning  at  a  date  hardly  to  be  expected,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
plan  of  studies  of  the  16th  centuiy,  for  Pisa,  the  ordinary  books  are  subjects 
of  lectures  of  ordinary  professors  only,  who  interpreted  them  during  the  hours 
of  the  morning. 

Beeidea  lectures,  regular  disputations  and  repetitions  were  held.  A  repetition 
ooDSisted  in  the  complete  interpretation  of  a  text,  enumerating  and  criticising 
aU  doubts  and  objectiona  The  text  had  to  be  taken  from  the  subject  of  the 
lecture,  the  course  then  being  delivered  by  the  reader,  and  must  have  previously 
been  read  and  explained  in  that  course.  Disputations  could  only  be  held  by 
doctors  and  by  such  scholars  as  applied  for  a  salaried  position.  All  bachelors 
were  required  to  be  present,  and  all  scholars  could  dispute.  The  subject  of  tho 
disputation  was  a  suigle  question  on  law,  (quatsiio^)  similar  to  theses  appended 
to  inaugfural  dissertations  of  our  day ;  only  these  questions  had  a  moro  prac- 
tical character,  and  were  either  original  or  taken  from  the  practice  of  the  courta. 
These  disputations  are  older  than  the  school  of  Bologna,  since  they  served  in 
the  ancient  grammar  schools  as  means  of  training  for  future  practice  of  law. 
Repetitions  and  discussions  were  partly  required,  partly  voluntary.  All  salaricfl 
doctors,  in  their  succession,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  were  obligeil  to 
conduct  them.  Repetitions  were  held  from  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year 
ontil  Shrovetide ;  disputations  from  tliat  time  until  Kaster.  Every  week  oni} 
Bodi  exercise  was  required,  upon  the  day  when  no  lectures  were  given,  and 
only  high  holidays  were  excepted.  The  rector  exercised  a  Huperintenden'^o 
over  the  strict  execution  of  these  rules,  and  if  there  were  not  sufficient  salaried 
doctors  in  number  to  fill  up  all  the  allotted  time,  the  rector  eould  sf;lcct  any 
doctor  to  hold  the  repetition  or  disputation.  The  text  of  the  rcpotiUr/o,  as  well 
«i  the  question  of  the  disputation,  was  publicly  announced  several  days  li<;forf% 
and  within  a  month  the  entire  arrangement  had  to  be  written  down  and  handed 
to  the  beadle  of  the  university. 
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n.    PADUA. 

The  uniyeraity  of  Padoa  bad  for  a  long  time  salari^  historians.  Of  tbete 
was  Facciolati,  and  (since  1786)  CoUe,  b.  1744,  d.  1815.  He  bad  been  a  noYioe 
of  the  Jesuits;  then  became  historiograper  of  tlie  universitj,  and,  under  the 
foreign  domination,  state-counselor  in  Milan.  After  his  death,  Giuseppe  Ye- 
dova  obtained  the  manuscripts  of  his  work  and  published  it.  It  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  existing  history  of  this  university,  only  very  prolix,  especially 
the  three  hist  volumes,  which  contain  principally  biographies  of  professors. 

Tlie  law-school  of  Padua  originated  about  tlie  year  1222,  through  the  emi- 
gration of  teachers  and  scholars  from  Bologna,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
disputes  before  described.  Such  emigrations  took  place  frequently,  and  it  was 
mere  chance  that  from  this  a  flourishing  school  arose.  It  is  however  quite  erro- 
neous that,  as  some  assert,  the  quarrel  between  Frederic  II  and  the  city  of 
Bologna  led  to  the  removal  by  the  emperor  of  the  law-scliool  to  Padua.  No 
contemporaneous  document  confirms  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  preferring 
Padua.  It  would  have  been  much  more  natural  to  have  attempted  a  removal 
of  the  school  to  Naples,  where  Frederic  II  made  great  efforts,  in  later  yeans  to 
establish  a  brilliant  school  The  oldest  definite  information  in  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  scholars,  which  has  remained  unknown  to  the  proper  histo- 
rians of  the  university,  is  in  a  document  of  the  year  1228.  At  that  time  the 
scholars  had  four  rectors,  under  each  of  whom  they  were  placed,  according  to 
their  nations.  In  that  year  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  school  from  Padoa 
to  Yercelli,  but  it  is  not  known  with  what  result  The  statutes  of  the  city  from 
the  year  1259  recognize  the  right  of  the  scholars  to  elect  rectors  and  to  enact 
statutes.  In  12G0  the  university,  under  Gosaldus,  a  Spaniard,  as  rector,  created 
the  earliest  known  statutes.  In  the  following  year  there  were  two  rectora^  a 
Cisalpine  and  a  Transalpine. 

Scholars  and  beachers  of  the  liberal  arts  are  spoken  of  as  eaxiy  as  1262,  but 
for  a  long  time  the  artista  formed  no  university  of  their  own,  but  belonged  to 
the  law  university.  In  13G0  they  obtained,  by  the  judgment  of  an  umpire^  their 
own  rector,  dependent,  however,  upon  the  jurists.  Their  rector  took  oath  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  jurists;  appeal  from  him  could  be  taken  to  the  rectors  of  the 
law  university,  which  also  drew  some  revenues  from  the  artista.  From  this 
time  there  were  in  Padua  three  rectors,  two  of  the  law  university,  (for  the  Gis- 
alpines  and  the  Transalpines,)  and  one  for  the  artista^  A  neW  umpire's  decree, 
in  the  year  1399,  freed  the  artistce  from  this  subordination,  except  the  right  of 
appeal ;  for  this  the  ruler  of  Padua,  Franciscus  do  Cararia,  presented  to  the 
jurists  a  house,  500  ducats  in  value,  which  since  then  has  remained  the  uni- 
versity building.  In  the  university  of  the  artistry  the  students  of  medicine 
were  most  numerous,  at  least  it  appears  from  their  statutes  that  their  rector 
was  required  to  bo  a  physician.  A  school  of  theology  was  added  by  the  pope 
in  1363,  the  doctors  of  Which  formed  a  college  of  their  own,  but  its  scholara 
belonged  to  the  university  of  the  artistce,  Aflerwards  the  jurists  had  frequently 
but  one  rector,  if  there  were  no  suitable  candidates  for  both  oflQces :  in  1473 
this  was  made  the  law,  so  that  even  the  statutes  no  longer  speak  of  two  uni- 
versities of  the  jurists,  but  only  of  one.  Still  later,  on  account  of  the  expensesi 
the  office  of  rector  was  abolished  altogether ;  first  a  vice-rector  took  the  place, 
then  a  syndicus,  who  was  also  named  pro-rector,  and  sometimes  a  pro-^yndictu, 
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who  was  the  representative  of  the  German  nation,  finall/,  in  1738,  the  office 
and  its  aothoritj  were  taken  from  the  scholars,  and  vested  in  the  professors,  so 
that  the  curatores  annually  elected  a  professor  as  syndicus  and  pro-rector  of  the 
jurists^  and  one  also  for  the  artittta. 

As  regards  the  statutes  more  particularly,  a  printed  preface  describes  many 
modifications,  and  gives  tlieir  dates ;  moreover,  in  the  first  edition  are  found 
distinct  traces  of  revision  in  the  year  1466.  Changes  seem  to  have  been  more 
mdical  than  in  Bologna,  so  that  the  original  form  can  be  scarcely  recognized. 
New  editions  deviate  very  much  from  the  first.  In  the  second  edition  the  order 
was  changed,  portions  were  omitted,  among  others  the  very  numerous  original 
documents  contained  in  the  first,  but  this  edition  has  remained  for  the  most 
part  unchanged,  later  amendments  being  merely  added.  Notwithstanding  these 
many  modifications,  it  is  evident  that  the  statutes  of  Bologna  were  the  basis ; 
for  they  often  agree  word  for  word,  though  more  frequently  in  the  firet  than  in 
Bobaequent  editions ;  the  verbal  arrangement  indeed  is  ollon  quite  the  same, 
while  by  minute  changes  in  the  expression  quite  another  sense  is  given. 

From  this  histoiy  of  the  law-school  of  Padua  it  is  evident  tliat  in  general  the 
eoostitution  of  Bologna  was  adopted,  and  that  all  essential  changes  belong  to 
a  later  period.  This  relation  of  the  two  schools  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  description  which  followa 

Here  also  we  must  consider  tlie  corporation  and  the  school.  Members  of  the 
corporation  were  all  the  scholars,  all  the  teachers,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
Qnivennty  and  those  under  its  protection.  Scholars  must  be  matriculated,  for 
iriiich  generally  one  and  a  half  liras,  and  by  the  nobility,  six  liras  were  paid. 
Those  students  who  were  natives  of  Venice,  or  of  the  city  of  Padua  aud  its  de- 
pendencies, though  they  were  subject  to  the  university,  could  take  no  part  in 
its  acts  or  administration.  Likewise  the  lecturing  doctors  or  teachers  hod  no 
active  membership,  but  owed  obedience  to  the  rector  and  the  university.  They 
were  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  rector,  could  by  him  be  excluded,  and  could 
be  reinstated  only  by  tlie  entire  university,  on  payment  of  five  liras ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  every  year.  The  two  universities 
were  the  same  as  in  Bologna,  Cisalpine  and  Tranctalpine ;  but  aflcr  1473  they 
were  regarded  as  one.  Both  together  numbered  22  nations,  among  which  the 
Germans  had  two  votes,  the  first  rank,  and  great  privileges.  (V%m,  as  in 
Bologna,  were  not  of  great  importance. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  university  was,  first,  the  rector,  afterwards  syndicus 
and  pro-rector,  as  mentioned  before.  The  qualification  for  the  rectorato 
resembled  that  of  Bologna,  only  that  the  ago  of  22,  instead  of  25  years,  was 
required.  In  later  years  the  procurator  was  taken  from  the  nobility,  and  his 
social  position,  as  in  Bologna,  was  very  high. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  rector  or  pro-rector  extended  over  the  scholars,  ex- 
clusive of  the  teachers  and  those  under  the  patronage  of  the  university.  lie 
coold  try  civil  cases  only  when  both  parties  belonged  to  the  university ;  if  one 
WIS  a  native  of  Padua,  only  when  the  other  party  was  a  foreign  scholar.  An 
appeal  firom  the  judgment  of  the  rector,  if  the  case  involved  more  than  a  ducat, 
wai  made  to  the  wnsUiarii;  aflcnvards,  when  the  amount  was  over  10  liras,  to 
thejwdMta.  In  criminal  cases  the  jurisdiction  took  cognizance  only  of  infrac- 
tioDS  of  the  laws  of  the  university,  and  of  small  offenses  against  scholars.  Pun- 
isbmait  consisted  in  fines  and  exclusion  (privaLio)    Crimes  proper  belonged  to 
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tbo  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  The  Germans  were  not  subject  to  the  rector,  but 
to  their  own  consUiarius^  whose  jurisdiction  extended  also  to  cases  in  which  the 
opponent  did  not  belong  to  the  uniyersity.  The  rector  of  the  artisUB  bad  sim- 
ilar jurisdiction,  but,  according  to  the  statutes,  it  was  more  extended,  including 
criminal  punishments  short  of  death  or  maiming. 

Besides  the  rector  the  following  officers  are  named: .  the  consiliarii  of  the  na- 
tions ;  the  syndicuBf  who  became  also  pro-rector  after  1639,  and  whose  repre- 
sentatiyo,  in  case  of  his  absence,  was  the  consiUarius  of  the  Germans ;  a  notaiy, 
who  received  17  ducats  annually;  a  beadle  of  the  university,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  its  steward  (massctrtuSj)  and  six  beadles  for  the  service  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  lecturing  halls.  The  beadle  of  the  university  levied  annually  two 
collections,  each  of  one  ducat,  from  every  scholar  on  the  first  seats,  of  8  soldi 
from  all  others.  Every  other  beadle  levied  three  annual  coUections,  of  one 
ducat  and  8  soldi  respectively,  in  the  hall  which  he  superintended. 

The  scholars  were  guaranteed  equal  rights  with  the  citizens  of  Padoa.  In 
regard  to  renting  of  rooms,  the  laws  were  similar  to  those  of  Bologna.  All 
subjects  of  Venice  must  have  studied  in  Padua,  if  they  applied  for  any  state 
office.  The  scholars  held  annual  public  games,  for  which  the  teachers  had  to 
contribute  100  ducats.  The  superintendence  over  the  school  was  exerdaed  by 
three  Venetian  senators,  as  curators  of  the  university. 

^to  the  school  itself  wo  will  first  consider  the  promotions.  Every  student 
of  civil  law  was  required  to  have  studied  Roman  law  for  six  years,  but  three  or 
four  years  given  to  canon  law  counted  as  two  or  three  in  Boman  law;  like?riso 
every  student  of  canon  law  must  have  studied  for  six  years,  five  years*  study 
of  Roman  law  being  equivalent  to  two  years  of  canon  law.  He  was  further 
requu^  to  hold  a  repetition  or  discussion,  or  tliirty  lectures,  before  be  could 
present  himself  for  the  degree  of  doctor.  The  examinations,  as  described  in 
the  statutes,  were  almost  exactly  like  those  in  Bologna,  and  consisted  of  two 
parts,  the  examination  proper  and  the  solemnities  (convenhts)  in  church.  By 
the  examination  they  became  licentiates,  by  the  convention,  doctor.  The  ex- 
amination at  Bologna  was  recognized  m  Padua,  and  the  committee  conferring 
degrees  consisted,  in  1614,  ^f  four  members;  in  1630,  of  six.  The  oldest 
diplomas  known  are  dated  1379  and  1397.  The  right,  which  in  Bologn*  was 
possessed  by  the  archdeacon,  was  given  to  the  bishop  of  Padua  by  voluntary 
act  of  the  doctors,  and  he  is  styled  in  documents  canceUarius^  though  this  name 
did  not  exactly  belong  to  his  office ;  in  1263,  pope  Urban  IV  confirmed  what 
he  called  this  "  long  possessed  "  right  of  the  bishop.  The  fees  for  degrees  were 
formerly  very  high,  but  became  considerably  reduced  in  the  year  1460.  In  the 
statutes  of  1550  they  amount,  for  a  simple  degree,  to  over  200  liras,  of  i^iich 
130  came  to  the  doctors,  and  25  to  the  bishop.  The  doctors  in  both  branobeB 
of  law  paid  double.  In  the  later  editions,  those  afi;er  the  second,  the  taxes  for 
the  degree  are  fixed  at  150  liras  m  the  Roman  law  and  at  180  liraa  in  both 
laws ;  of  these,  each  of  the  six  giving  the  degree  received  in  both  oases  2 
ducats,  and  the  bishop,  in  tlio  first  case,  18  liras,  12  soldi ;  in  the  second  oaae, 
27  liras,  18  soldi.  The  colleges  of  doctors,  i.  c.  the  feculties  of  promotion,  were 
similar  to  the  Bolognese :  but  from  tlie  oldest  date  they  had  in  Padua  only  fomr 
faculties,  the  jurists  forming  but  one.  The  faculty  of  law  was  leas  limited  than 
that  of  Bologna,  since  the  number  of  its  members  was  gradually  increased  finom 
12  to  30;  and  after  1382  their  number  was  not  limited.    The  lacultiea  wen 
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aned  eoUegia  poni^fieia^  no  doubfc,  because  their  right  of  promotion  was  errone- 

onalj  ascribed  to  a  papal  edict  in  which  the  office  of  chancellor  was  recognized 

in  the  bishop.   The  (acuity  of  law  was  the  Collegium  Jtidicum,   At  tlie  beginning 

of  the  17  th  century,  two  new  faculties  of  degrees  were  added,  one  for  arti^Ux 

in  1616,    one  for  the  jurists  in  1635.    Both  gave  degrees,  not  by  pontifical 

authority,  but  in  the  name  of  the  republic  (Colkgia  Veneta,)    Thoy  consisted  of 

professors  only,  while  the  old  faculties  were  composed  of  professors  and  doctors. 

The  true  origin  of  this  change  was  this:  In  the  year  1565,  pope  Paul  IV  or- 

damed  that  every  one  who  desired  promotion  in  any  faculty  should  first  profess 

the  Catholic  fiiith.    This  decree  caused  great  excitement  in  Padua,  espec>ially 

among  the  German  students.    The  bishop  held  strictly  to  the  decree,  and  the 

goiremment,  though  it  favored  the  foreign  students,  dared  not  openly  disobey 

the  court  of  Bome.    In  some  cases  they  had  promotions  conferred  through  the 

podesta,  in  others  through  the  palatin,  in  order  to  escape  being  connected  with 

the  bishopi    Finally  they  resolved  upon  the  decisive  measure  above  referred  to, 

by  which  aU  difficulties  were  forever  settled,  and  all  promotions  by  palatines 

were  forbidden. 

The  custom  of  engaging  and  remunerating  teachers  appears  to  have  existed 
hi  Padua  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  generally  than  in  Bologna,  which  had  de- 
vdoped  more  by  itself^  and  therefore  did  not  need  outside  help.  In  1267  they 
mide  their  own  statutes  on  the  election  of  professors,  since  here,  as  at  Bologna, 
it  was  taken  for  gpranted  that  the  right  of  election  belonged  to  the  university, 
m  having  certainly  the  deepest  interest  in  the  ability  of  its  teachers.  No  very 
eariy  Information  as  to  the  salaries  of  professors  is  given ;  but  their  number 
must  have  been  large,  since  for  every  new  need  they  established  a  new  nominal 
profesBOTBhip,  letting  the  older  ones  remain.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tmy,  some  nominal  chairs  were  abolished,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
the  condition  of  the  law  professors  seems  to  have  remained  without  any  essen- 
tial alterations.  Tho  principal  positions  were  filled  by  two,  a  first  and  second 
professor,  (concurrerUes,)  to  which  a  third  was  in  some  cases  afterwards  added ; 
Uiflse  positions  were  conferred  by  the  city  of  Padua,  on  natives  of  the  city 
only.  Upon  this  was  based  the  organization  of  the  body  of  law  professors, 
which,  as  before  stated,  took  place  in  the  16th  century,  and  which  formed  es- 
sentially the  foundation  of  the  earlier  constitution.  Tiiese  numbered,  in  all,  20 
professors,  exclusive  of  4  third  class  or  ^aduan  positions.  The  principal  among 
these  were  a  morning  and  evening  professorship  of  Roman  law,  each  filled  Y)y 
three  teachers ;  the  same  of  canon  law ;  the  remaining  8  professorships  being 
those  of  criminal  and  feudal  law,  the  Insiitutes^  etc. 

From  the  oldest  time  all  positions  were  filled  by  annual,  sometimes  biennial, 
elections  by  the  scholars.  In  the  year  1443  the  right  to  vote  was  taken  from 
them,  but  afterwards  recovered  to  a  limited  extent,  and  lost  again,  and  finally 
in  1660,  after  which  the  government  of  Venice  filled  tlie  chairs,  with  tho  ex- 
ceptk>n  of  that  of  the  thud  professorship,  which  remained  to  the  city  of  Padun. 
This  diange  was  not  as  important  as  would  appear ;  for  the  former  privilo^o  r^f 
the  scholars  was  naturally  limited  to  the  control  of  the  very  mo<lerato  milarifH 
whidi,  according  to  the  old  constitution,  were  attached  to  the  nominal  iH>sitionH. 
With  these  no  eminent  teacher  would  bo  satisfied,  and  every  important  vwy^ny^H' 
meat  made  necessary  special  negotiations  and  large  appropriations  from  thn 
poblic  funds,  by  which  the  control  of  the  more  essential  positions  could  not  fail 
to  oome  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 


.  \ 
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The  qualification  for  a  professorship  was  determined  in  this  manner:  The 
highest  positions  required  the  actual  possession  of  the  deg^ree  of  doctor  in  both 
branches  of  law ;  for  positions  of  the  second  class  it  was  sufficient  if  the  can- 
didate possessed  one  of  the  degrees  or  was  near  promotion ;  the  lower  posiUons 
could  be  filled  by  scholars.  All  Venetians,  nobility  and  citizens,  were  excluded 
from  aU  professorships,  while  the  Paduans  had  the  exclusive  right  to  the  unim- 
portant third  class  positions,  and  in  respect  to  more  important  positions,  they 
were  limited  only  so  far  that  only  one  of  the  concurrentes  could  be  a  person 
bom  in  the  city. 

Very  early,  substitutes  were  nominated,  in  case  a  professor  was  prevented 
fit>m  lecturing,  and  this  became  a  regular  cuatom,  which,  however,  in  later 
years  quite  disappeared.  Remunerations  were  of  various  kinds.  The  right  of 
scholars  to  elect  referred  only  to  a  number  of  positions  commanding  very  small 
salaries,  which  were  fixed  in  the  constitution  and  connected  with  certain  posi- 
tions. The  lowest  amounted  to  10  florins,  the  highest  to  61,  afterwards  to  61. 
Often  the  teachers  elected  were  satisfied  with  the  honor  of  their  position,  and 
claimed  no  salary.  However,  very  large  salaries  existed  even  at  an  early  day, 
which  were  separately  determined  by  contract,  and  m  this  point  Padua  had  the 
advantage  over  Bologna.  As  early  as  1273,  Cervottus,  son  of  Accursius,  was 
engaged  at  a  salary  of  500  liras.  In  1310,  Jacopinus  de  Ruffinis  accepted  a 
position  with  400  liras.  In  1314,  Raynerius  Arisendus  received  600  ducats. 
During  the  15th  century,  many  salaries  rose  as  high  as  800  to  1,000  ducats. 
Decius,  who  received  600  fiorins,  removed  to  a  position  with  2,000  florins  in 
Pavia.  Throughout  the  16th  century,  salaries  frequently  amounted  to  1,000 
florins.  For  the  year  1598  the  salaries  are  classified :  firom  the  lowest  of  80 
florins,  the  legal  remuneration  of  the  three  Paduan  professors,  to  the  highest  of 
1,680  florins,  that  of  Pancirolus.  Moreover,  the  rector  held  a  position  as  teacher 
with  50,  afl^rwards  100  ducats,  whicli  was  really  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the 
rectorate,  a  paid  professorship  only  in  name. 

Certain  taxes  were  early  designated  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  nniverai^, 
but  soon  had  to  be  increased  by  large  contributions  from  the  state  treasuiy.  In 
1696  the  expenditure  of  the  school  amounted  to  from  70,000  to  80,000  liras;  in 
1651  to  about  20,000  florins. 

No  definite  information  on  the  form  of  lectures  in  the  early  centuries  can  be 
obtained.  During  the  16th  centuiy,  dictating  had  become  so  general,  that 
scholars  frequently  engaged  others  to  write  for  them,  and  did  not  go  to  the  lec- 
tures themselves.  Afterwards  this  was  entirely  avoided,  and  the  professors 
took  no  manuscripts  to  the  lecture-hall,  but  delivered  theur  discourses  from 
memory. 

The  course  of  lectures  was  formerly  like  that  at  Bologna.  Lectures  com- 
menced on  the  19th  of  October;  but  the  statutes  show  that  the  close  of  the 
course  was  much  earlier ;  the  oldest  statutes  do  not  mention  the  date,  but  later 
statutes  fix  it  on  July  22d.  Holidays  were  precisely  defined.  At  a  later 
period,  lectures  were  read  only  from  November  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
this  university-year  was  divided  into  two  quarterly  courses.  The  hours  were 
at  first  arranged  like  those  in  Bologna ;  two  hours  for  a  lecture  in  the  morning, 
one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  aflomoon.  Afterwards  lectures  were  limited  to  one 
and  even  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  while  the  jurists  took  five  lectures,  the 
others  six  per  day.    The  selection  of  seats  was  very  minutely  regulated,  espe- 
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to  who,  as  praHatuSf  sliocild  have  the  privflege  of  the  first  two  bencfaea. 
DflMn  were  forbidden  (about  1280)  to  accept  fees;  but  the  atatutee  are 
this  subject 

>  had  ordinary  and  extraordinary  lectures  aud  profcssorshipis  but  theaa 
)n8,  though  borrowed  from  Bologna,  were  more  arbitrarily  applied,  and 
the  order  of  prccedencCi  the  old  signification  being  forgoiton. 

itioDB  and  disputations  were  similar  to  those  of  Bologna,  only  we  find 
ibUowing  peculiar  and  very  interesting  regulation  for  the  disputations. 
ates  required  the  concur  rentes  to  dispute  together  one  hour  daily,  from 
ling  of  the  course  to  Easter,  and  to  hear  also  the  que>tious  of  scholars. 
torn,  originating  among  the  artittiXy  was  adopted  by  the  jurists  and  by 
pdated  by  law  in  1474.  In  the  course  of  time  this  custom  was  Uniitcd 
leriod  before  December  20th,  allowing  hindrances  to  be  plead  us  an 
or  not  attending,  and  finally  ceased  altogether. 

m.   PISA. 

Bftrty,  and  especially  in  the  13th  century,  persons  are  named  as  teachers 
D  Piaa.  Statutes  of  the  city  from  the  12th  century  are  d.8tinguialied 
use  of  Roman  law;  and  they  sliow  even  some  traces  of  u  university 
ire.  Add  to  this  the  letter  of  a  friar  from  Marseilles,  (apparently  writ- 
it  the  year  1213,)  who  intended  to  study  Roman  law  in  a  monastery  at 
t  without  distinctly  speaking  of  a  school!  A  document  of  the  14th 
mentiona  the  existence  of  a  law-school  in  Pisa,  but  not  as  a  "  ytntrale 
"  The  city  granted  the  first  considerable  sums  for  salaries  in  the  year 
id  called  eminent  law  professors.  Pope  Clement  VI  issued  a  decree*  by 
B  established,  in  1344,  a  generale  stwlium  of  all  seienees  in  Pisa,  which 

>  prove  that  no  university  had  existed  there  before.    The  archbishop 
the  ri|^t  to  confer  degrees,  but  even  then  the  condition  of  the  school 

from  being  permanent.  Want  of  money  sometimes  caused  a  discontin- 
r  the  salaried  professorships,  and  when  reestablished,  new  professors 
«en  called.  After  the  city  came  under  the  government  of  Florence,  it 
severe  oppression  for  a  long  time,  and  of  a  school  at  this  time  we  can 
peak.  But  in  1472  the  government  of  Florence  founded  a  new  atudium 
and  transplanted  the  school  of  Florence,  a  few  branches  excepted,  to 
d  appropriated  6,000  fiorins  annually  for  salaries.  In  the  following 
I  statutes  of  the  Florentine  university  of  1387  were  introduced  at  Pisa, 
aoed  by  new  statutes  in  1478.  These  statutes,  the  oldest  of  this  school 
xist  in  print,  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  general ;  but  they  do  not  in- 
le  (acuity  of  theology,  as  this  formed  a  separate  corporation  aud  had 
Btatates  (from  the  year  1475.)  New  statutes  were  again  enacted  in 
iviog  the  main  constitution  of  the  university  unchanged,  and  have  been 
led  to  the  present  time.  In  1744  the  university  of  scholars  was  abol- 
he  rectors  and  consUiafii  discontinued ;  a  professor,  as  pro-rector,  was 
de  oyer  the  university,  the  position  being  given  to  the  one  who  liad 
igest  in  service,  no  votes  being  taken. 

indamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  contained  in  the  statutes 

whidi  undoubtedly  originated  at  an  earlier  date,  are  in  general  similar 

)D8titations  of  Bologna  aud  Padua.     Tl)e  scholars  constituted  the  uni- 

ezoept  in  the  faculty  of  theology,  where  the  university,  from  the  begin- 
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niDg,  was  composed  of  the  teacfaera  alone.    The  Jorists  and  orMsto  wen^  i 

seems,  never  separated ;  but  the  Cisalpines  and  the  Transalpines  fonned  tw< 
universities,  for  in  134U  mention  is  made  of  a  Citramontane  rector.  The  stat- 
utes of  1478  speak  of  but  one  rector,  who  was  elected  alternately  from  the  Cis- 
alpines and  tlie  Transalpiues.  Pisans  and  Florentines  could  neitlier  vote  nor 
be  elected,  so  that  here  also  the  university  proper  consisted  of  foreign  scholars. 
The  rector  had  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  murder  and 
theil.  After  1473,  ho  received  a  salary  of  40  florins,  which  was  mcreaaed  to  GO 
and  then  100. 

At  the  head  of  the  school  was  the  archbishop  as  chancellor.  The  law-faculty 
conferring  degrees  consisted  of  the  professors  and  some  doctors  appointed  by 
the  chancellor.  The  fee  for  promotion  in  both  departments  of  law  amounted  to 
37 i  florins,  the  single  fee  to  25.  The  faculty  could  give  no  opinions  in  law  at 
a  less  charge  than  26  florina  The  statutes  prescribe  daily  disputations  after 
the  lectures,  by  the  professors,  which  has  been  continued  to  modem  timea. 
Annually  four  salaried  positions  were  given  to  the  scholars ;  two  to  Jurists,  two 
to  artlstft  and  students  of  medicine:  the  flrst  with  30,  the  others  with  20  florins. 

IV.  VICBNZA. 

In  the  year  1204,  a  number  of  teachers  and  scholars  removed  from  Bologna 
to  Yicenza.  This  new  school  never  prospered,  and  was  broken  up  in  1209; 
still  it  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  university  constitutions.  Old  documents 
prove  the  existence  of  several  rectors,  as  in  most  universities,  and  a  document 
of  the  year  1205  mentions  four  rectors— one  Englishman,  one  Provenfale,  one 
German,  and  one  Cremonese.  Thus  (if  a  permanent  arrangement)  the  consti- 
tution divided  the  university  of  the  Transalpiues  (as  it  existed  in  otlier  cities) 

» 

into  three  distinct  universities,  under  three  rectors;  an  arrangement  which  was 
carried  out  still  further  in  the  school  of  VercellL 

V.  VERCELU. 

The  school  of  Vercelli  also  was  without  influence  on  learning,  and  is  im- 
portant only  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  oldest  constitution  of  univeraities  and 
the  history  of  Padua.  In  the  year  1228,  deputies  of  the  city  of  Vercelli  came 
to  Padua  and  concluded  a  contract  with  the  authorities  of  the  uniyereity,  valid 
for  eight  years,  to  establish  a  school  in  Vercelli  The  city  promised  to  Ihmish 
600  first  class  lodgings,  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  fixed  by  a  mixed  commission, 
not  to  exceed  in  any  case  19  liras;  also  10,000  hras  as  an  advance  for  needy 
students,  on  which  interest  should  be  paid  at  2  deuares  for  the  two  first  years, 
and  3  denares  per  lira  for  the  next  six  years,  (J  and  {  per  cent)  The  cai^tal 
was  to  be  paid  out  in  Venice,  and  was  undoubtedly  destmed  to  relieve  the 
scholars  of  their  debts  in  Padua.  Above  all  the  city  engaged  to  make  appro- 
priation for  fourteen  salaried  positions:  one  professor  of  theology,  three  of  civil 
law,  four  of  canon  law,  two  of  medicine,  two  of  dialectics,  and  two  gramma- 
rians. The  salaries  were  to  be  regulated  by  a  commission  of  two  scholars  and 
two  citizens,  the  positions  to  be  filled  by  the  annual  election  of  four  rectors :  in 
consideration  of  this,  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  city  should  pay  no  fees.  The 
scholars  promised  on  their  part  to  transplant,  if  possible,  the  entire  school  to 
Vercelli,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  fill  the  600  lodgings. 
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Aboat  tbe  ooostitatioD,  these  remarkable  documents  give  the  following  inform- 
ation: 

Four  rectora  were  elected  for  the  new  school  when  the  professorships  were 
assigned:  for  the  French,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Provencals.  This 
number  and  division  of  nations  agrees  with  tiiat  at  Yieenza ;  nor  was  this 
organization  invented  for  Yercelli,  but  had  been  introduced  from  Padua.  On 
the  part  of  the  scholars  of  Padua,  three  corporations  or  rtcton'a  appear,  the  one 
represented  by  their  rector,  two  bj  procurators:  1.  French,  English,  and  Nor- 
mans; 2.  Italians;  3.  Provencals,  Spaniards,  and  Catalonians.  From  this  it  js 
dear  that  the  above-named  universities  existed  earlj  in  Padua,  but  that  the 
contract  was  made  with  only  three  of  them,  not  with  the  Gcnnann.  From  this 
ligament  it  becomes  very  probable  that  the  four  universities  formed  the  old 
tjrpe  of  the  organization  of  scholars  in  Italy,  certainly  in  Bologna,  the  model 
for  the  other  schools ;  so  that  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the  three 
Transalpine  rectoriat  were  everywhere  united  into  one  university.  As  in  Paris 
also  the  division  was  into  four  nations,  one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  Italy 
bad  imitated  the  former;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  complete  difierenco  in 
the  division  and  organization  of  these  nations,  and  the  number  only  could  have 
been  thus  copied. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Vercelli  subjected  the  scholars  to  the  rector  in  civil  cases, 
and  to  the  city  mag^trate  in  criminal  cases.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  rector  is  not 
represented  as  a  new  privilege,  but  as  an  old  right  of  the  scholars,  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  city  as  an  exception  to  this  privilege:  an  expres- 
■on  which  can  only  mean  that  the  rectors  in  Padua  possessed  at  that  time 
complete  jurisdiction. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  contract  was  actually  carried  out  There  are, 
in  the  13th  century,  some  traces  of  the  existence  of  a  school  in  Vercelli ;  but 
it  can  never  have  attained  any  great  and  permanent  success. 

VI.    AREZZO. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  a  law-school  existed  in  Arezzo,  at 
which  the  celebrated  Ro£fyedus  of  Benevent  taught  (1215.)  Statutes  of  this 
school,  from  the  middle  of  this  century,  exist — the  oldest  in  print  of  any  uni- 
versity. These  statutes  were  drawn  up  by  all  the  teachers  in  1255,  and  they 
elected  one  of  their  number  rector  (Martinus  de  Fano.)  Brief  as  these  st^itutes 
sre^  tliey  leave  many  things  obscure,  especially  in  regard  to  the  repetitors,  wlio, 
as  in  many  modem  universities,  seem  to  occupy  a  position  between  teachers 
and  students,  and  in  others  are  never  mentioned.  Tlie  most  distinct  regulations 
are  these:  No  one  could  read  ordinarie  in  grammar,  dialectics,  and  medicine, 
unless  he  had  acquired  the  degree  of  doctor.  Doubtless  this  prevailed  as  a 
matter  of  course  among  the  jurists.  No  teacher  should  allow  the  scholars  of 
another  teacher  to  attend  his  lectures  more  than  fbur  times ;  the  scholars  of 
another  teacher  being  those  who  had  heard  that  teacher  during  a  week.  Any 
one  who  slighted  this  rule  was  fined  10  soldi  for  instruction,  3  for  use  of  hall, 
sad  6  soldi  for  the  rector.  Every  teacher  made  three  collections :  one  for 
rent  of  hall,  one  for  his  fees,  and  one  for  the  beadle.  If  this  document  is  taken 
as  the  statutes  of  the  university,  they  deviate  from  all  others  in  this,  that  the 
mthority  seems  vested  in  the  teachers  exclusively.  But  this  is  not  probable, 
iod  to  judge  from  the  contents,  they  appear  to  be  the  regulations  for  the  college 
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of  doctors,  whose  president  is  accidentally  named  rector,  whQe  the  name  of 
prior  is  commonlj-  used  in  other  places.  This  accepted,  there  can  be  do  doubt 
tiint  the  usual  university  of  scholars,  with  rectors  and  jurisdiction,  existed  here 
also. 

In  the  year  135G,  Charles  V  gave  to  the  school  of  Arezzo  the  privileges  of  a 
siudium  geriKrale.  In  the  decree  it  is  said  that  this  privilege  had  been  givea 
before  by  the  emperor,  but  had  been  lost  during  the  civil  wars.  From  a  doctor's 
diploma  of  1373  it  appears  tliat  the  bishop  was  chancellor  of  the  school,  and 
based  his  riglit  to  this  office  on  a  grant  from  the  pope,  but  of  thia  no  direct 
evidence  exists.  Frederic  III  renewed  (1456)  the  privileges  of  the  school  and 
gave  tlie  right  of  promotions,  not  to  tho  bishop,  but  to  the  city,  which  exercised 
it  through  its  gonfalonier,  as  is  shown  by  several  diplomas  of  doctors  from  that 
time. 

YII.     FERRAKA. 

In  tliis  city  a  school  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  13th  centniy.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  established  by  Frederic  II,  in  1241 ;  but  the 
statutes  of  the  city  after  tho  year  1264  guarantee  exemption  from  military  8e^ 
vice  to  the  teachers,  as  did  also  Bologna.  In  1391,  pope  Boniface  IX  gave  to 
this  school  tlie  privilege  of  siudium  gena-ale^  and  appointed  tho  bishop  chan- 
cellor. Here  also  is  found  the  common  constitution  of  the  scholars.  The  jorista 
and  artista  formed  separate  universities,  each  governed  by  rectors,  who  were 
elected  from  the  scholars.  All  the  statutes  of  the  artisia  of  tlie  16th  centoxy 
have  been  preserved ;  but  not  those  of  tlie  jurists.  The  statutes  of  1613,  which 
have  remained  in  force  to  modern  times,  relate  more  to  tho  system  of  instruo* 
tion  than  to  tho  constitution,  and  prescribe  sixteen  professors  of  law,  namely : 
one  ordinary  for  civil  law,  two  for  canon  law,  two  for  the  InstitutOR,  one  for 
Bartolus,  one  for  crimintd  law,  and  six  extraordinary,  for  occasions  of  pompt 
All  information  of  a  more  remote  date  in  regard  to  teacherships  and  salaries  is, 
as  usual,  very  imperfect.  In  1450  there  were  9  jurists  and  13  artisia  among 
the  professors ;  the  former  receiving  from  22  to  225  liras,  the  latter  from  4  to 
150  liras.  In  1473,  23  jurists  are  mentioned,  with  salaries  of  25  to  600  lira3, 
and  29  ariisUx^  with  salaries  of  23  to  800  liras.  There  were  also  some  positions 
with  higher  salaries ;  thus  Carolus  Ruiui  was  paid,  in  1 509,  a  salary  of  2,000 
hras;  in  1602,  Turaminus,  and  in  1007,  Fachineus,  1,000  scudi  eacli. 

VIII.    ROME. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Rome  also  possessed  a  university  with  the 
ordinary  constitution.  Pope  Innocent  IV  established  a  law-school  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  scholars  received  all  privileges  usually 
connected  with  the  siudium  generale^  especially  the  right,  if  they  possessed  der^ 
ical  benefices,  to  enjoy  theu*  income  during  their  stay  at  the  school  of  Borne. 
More  detailed  information  is  found  in  the  statutes  of  the  city,  which  are  re- 
markable and  rare.  A  special  chapter  treats  on  the  law-school,  and  refers  to  a 
subjoined  bull  of  pope  Eugenius  lY,  in  the  year  1431,  which  confers  tlie  etudmsm 
generale  and  other  privileges.     Annexed.  (  " ) 

Foreign  scholars  had  a  privilege  of  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  civil  or  crimimd, 
(murder  excepted,)  and  could  be  tried,  as  they  chose,  either  by  tfeir  teacher  or 
tho  cardinal  vicar,  or  by  the  rector  of  the  university. .  The  rector  was  etooUd 
by  the  doctors  and  scholars. 
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idwol  atttined  its  highest  taccesB  in  the  year  1614^  of  whidi  Muini 
dM  Ah,  (kuL  MEorini)  has  published  a  catalogue  (of  teachers.)  The 
sa  of  the  acholaxa  were  then  again  confirmed.  Cardinal  Gamerlingo 
inceUor  of  the  school,  and  four  eminent  Romans  constituted  a  board 
Tision.  It  numbered  88  professors,  (among  them  31  jurists,)  and  IS 
icbem;  a  number  which  was  never  again  reached;  14^000  floriDs  were 
id  upon  salaries. 

School  of  (he  City. 

teamed  work  of  Benazzi,  (Storia  deW  tmiversUa  degli  ttudi^  Roma^  4 
4)3  k>  1806,)  with  many  original  documents,  completes  and  corrects  our 
tion  on  the  ancient  historj  of  tliis  school  A  scbo<^  (acAofo  paiaUnui^ 
Yvrj  remote  time,  always  attached  to  the  court  of  the  popes.  It  was 
ool  that  Innocent  lY  enlarged,  provided  with  professors  of  law,  and  to 
le  gave  the  privilege  of  atfidium  generaU^  together  with  the  right  of  con- 
legreeSi  and  it  followed  the  papal  court  every  where  outside  of  Bome^ 
ly  to  Avignon,  and  was  in  active  operation  throughout  the  16th  century. 
>bable  that  Leo  X  united  it  with  the  school  of  the  dty,  and  thus  disoon- 
its  separate  existence.  The  school  of  tlie  city  was  founded  in  1303  by 
B  VXII,  and  declared  a  studiwm  generate.  The  doctors  and  scholars  of 
ool  elected  a  rector,  who  exercised  jurisdiction.  But  the  right  of  giving 
was  not  possessed  until  John  XXV  added  it  in  1318.  In  the  14th  cen- 
)  school  declined.  The  statutes  of  the  city  in  the  year  1370,  (in  manu- 
order  its  reeatablishment^  and  that  three  teachers,  each  with  a  salary  of 
In^  should  be  engaged.  However,  after  a  second  decline,  Kugonius  lY, 
,  reSrganized  it,  and  to  tliis  reorganization  must  be  referred  those  stat- 
the  dty  above  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  university. 
\  the  university  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  electing  a  rector,  and 
al  government  resumed  this  right.  The  supervision  over  both  schools, 
Jy  the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  was  vested  in- the  camerlingo,  (cham- 
)  and  only  during  the  absence  of  the  pope  from  Boma  The  supervision 
aty  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ^pecpeX  vicar.  This  school  still 
ea,  under  the  name  of  Archigymnarium  Bomanvm. 

IZ.    NAPLES. 

tdbofA  of  Naples  differed  fh>m  all  Italian  schoobi  hitherto  described,  in 

in  as  well  as  its  organization.    It  did  not  spring  up  of  itself  and  by  the 

demands  of  teachers  and  students  already  present,  but  was  founded  in 

ooe  with  the  will  of  Frederic  II,  who  loved  knowledge  and  desured  that 

{acts  should  no  longer  visit  foreign  schools.    So  he  resolved,  in  1324^  to 

[  Naples  a  school  of  all  branches  of  learnings  on  an  extensive  plan,  as  to 

the  four  letters  of  Petrus  de  Yineis  give  special  informatioa    Students 

ffomised  great  liberties  and  conveniences ;  a  mixed  commission  should 

price  of  lodgings,  and  no  rent  higher  than  two  ounces  of  gold  should  be 

L    The  best  teachers  in  every  branch  were  to  be  engaged.    At  the  same 

i  suljects  were  strictly  forbidden  to  visit  foreign  schools,  or  to  teach  or 

ody  outside  of  the  dty  of  Naples,  except  in  common  schools.    As  Fred- 

ver  ikvored  corporations,  there  is  no  trace  here  of  a  university  of  the 

1^  nor  of  a  rector;  but  the  scholars  had  their  own  jurisdiction.    Th^ 

20 
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were  under  a  judge,  appointed  by  the  king  expresalj  for  the  Bchool ;  and  i 
civil  cases,  scholars,  whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  could  choose  between  thi^ 
judge,  their  teacher,  and  the  archbishop.  In  criminal  cases  also  this  judg^- 
alone  presided  over  the  trial  The  same  privilege  was  given  to  profesiK)rs,  with 
the  natural  modification,  that  thej  could  choose  between  the  judge  and  arcli- 
bishop  only.  The  royal  gprand-chancellor  exercised  tho  highest  authority  over 
the  university,  so  that  promotions,  engagement  of  teachers,  and  the  order  of 
lectures,  were  regulated  by  him.  After  tho  close  of  the  13th  century,  a  rector 
appears,  as  assistant  and  representative  of  the  chancellor,  in  his  relation  tu  tlie 
school,  the  rectorate  being  permanent  and  attached  to  a  profesciorship.  During 
the  15th  century  the  supervision  was  taken  away  from  the  chancellor  and  vested 
in  the  rector;  the  control  of  promotions  being  left  with  tho  chnncellor.  In  tlic 
statutes  of  1610  the  rectqr  holds  a  totally  different  position ;  he  was  a  student, 
elected  for  one  year  only,  and  his  duty  was  to  see  that  the  lectures  were  regu- 
larly delivered. 

Degrees  were  conferred  directly  by  the  king  or  the  great-yhancellor  during  the 
first  two  centuries;  for  each  case  the  persons  who  were  to  examine  and  grant 
a  degree  to  the  candidate,  were  appointed  at  pleasure  by  him.  The  remarkable 
conseciuence  was  that  not  only  was  the  promotion  repeated  at  will,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  remarkable  example,  but  when  a  new  grand-chancellor,  whoso  rules 
were  stricter,  was  appointed,  he  reexamined  all  doctors  and  revoked  the  de- 
grees given  to  many.  As  the  university  thus  isolated  itself  more  and  more 
from  all  others,  the  natural  result  was  that  its  degrees  were  nowhere  recog- 
nised, while  the  king,  to  revenge  himself  or  to  maintain  the  right  of  his  Sove- 
reignty, refused  recognition  to  foreign  doctors,  and  caused  them  to  be  reexam- 
ined and  promoted,  when  they  desired  to  teach  in  Naples.  For  example, 
Jacobus  de  Belvisio  had  lectured  as  bachelor  in  Bologna  for  several  years,  when 
he  asked  an  honorable  position  from  Charles  11,  of  Naples.  lie  presented  him- 
self to  the  king  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1297,  and  was  made  a  doctor  by  the 
great-chancellor,  in  tho  royal  palace.  Subsequently  tho  examination  was  re- 
peated and  the  deg^ree  again  conferred  in  Naples  by  another  great-chancellor. 
When  afterwards  he  intended  to  lecture  in  his  native  city  of  Bologna,  the 
degree,  twice  given,  was  not  recognized,  though  the  king  himself  interfered  in 
his/avor.  It  seemed  without  doubt  that  a  new  examination  and  promotion 
were  necessary ;  but  even  this  was  refused  for  a  long  time,  but  was  finally 
obtained  after  much  trouble,  making  the  third.  Franciscus  de  Thelesia  had 
been  promoted  by  Guide  de  Suzaria  and  other  doctors  in  Reggio ;  but  when  he 
appeariHl  in  Naples,  the  king  did  not  recognize  the  degree,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
agjiin  formally  conferred.  This  uncommon  system  was  al)o]islied  in  1428,  by 
establishing  in  Naples  a  faculty  of  degrees,  such  as  existed  in  all  other  univer- 
sities, which  should  examine  and  confer  degrees  after  certain  rules,  and  upon 
which  the  grand-chancellor  exercised  only  a  general  supervision.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  this  faculty  possessed  a  separate  jurisdiction  under  the  chancellor  or  the 
archbishop,  according  as  they  belonged  to  the  clergy  or  laity. 

The  engagement  of  salaried  professors  was  for  a  long  time  made  by  the  high 
chancellor.  By  the  statute  of  1610,  competition  was  introduced,  f.  e.  an  exam- 
ination of  all  applicants  by  tho  faculty,  and  the  filling  tho  positions  by  election. 
Tiiis  custom,  French  in  its  origin,  had  passed  into  Spain  and  was  transplanted 
to  Naples  by  the  Spanish  government. 
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With  this  peculiar  organization,  and  Uie  great  efforts  made  by  the  gOYom- 
ment  to  elevate  the  scliool,  it  is  remurkablo  tliat  it  hus  accomplished  less  tlian 
any  other  university  in  Italy.  Its  historian,  Origlia,  though  acknowledging  the 
inferiority  of  its  present  condition,  trios  to  represent  its  tirst  period  as  ono  of 
great  prosperity,  and  goes  so  far  us  to  call  it  the  only  true  university  at  that 
time  in  Europe.  But  liis  work  shows  distinctly  that  the  reputation  and  intlu- 
ence  of  this  university  were  at  all  times  very  insigniticant,  and  that  even 
Frederic  II  could  not  overcome  the  effects  of  a  defective  organization. 

X.     PERUC.IA. 

A  teacher  of  law  and  a  few  teachers  of  other  branches  came  to  Perugia  in 
1276,  and  the  city  made  provision  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  school. 
A  papal  decree  of  1 307  recognized  the  stadium  yi-nerale^  and  another  of  tlio 
year  1318  conferred  the  right  of  giving  degrees,  the  bishop  of  the  city  having 
tlie  same  power  as  the  archdeacon  of  Bologna.  Charles  IV  also  gave  a  diploma 
to  this  university  in  1355,  running  as  if  it  were  about  to  be  established.  Hero 
also  the  university  consisted  of  the  scholars  only,  they  electing  the  rector,  who 
is  first  mentioned  in  1322.  The  professors  were  eh'cted,  in  part  by  the  city 
aathorities,  and  in  part  by  the  scholars.  For  a  long  time  no  native  of  the  city 
could  obtain  a  professorship,  so  that,  when  Bartolus  obtained  citizenship,  an 
exception  to  the  law  had  to  be  made  in  his  favor.  The  course  of  lectures,  as 
in  Bologna,  was  for  ono  year,  beginning  on  the  19th  of  October.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  university  amounted  at  tirst  to  1,500  florins,  afterward  to  2,000, 
tod  still  later  to  2,500.  In  1389,  Antonio  de  Butrio  was  engaged  with  a  salary 
of  300  florins;  ho  competed  for  this  position  with  Pctrus  do  Ubaldis,  which 
custom  of  competitions  liad  been  introduced  here.  The  doctors,  as  elsewhere, 
formed  a  college,  the  oldest  statutes  of  which,  from  the  year  1407,  are  in  print 
A  peculiar  restriction  was  laid  on  scholars  in  Perugia ;  if  they  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  at  any  other  school,  it  was  declared  void,  and  they  became 
incapable  of  filling  any  office  requiring  tliis  degree. 

XL    OTHER  UyiVERSITIES  IN  ITALY.  • 

Besides  the  universities  already  named,  other  institutions  existed  in  Italy 
<laring  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries;  mostly  law-schools. 

PiACEN'Z.\,  it  is  mentioned,  had  a  school  in  the  1 2th  century,  at  which  Roge- 
rios  and  PLicentinus  taught,  and  this  school  obtained  the  papal  i)rivilego  of 
*^ium  generale  as.  early  as  1248. 

MoDHN'A  is  known  as  a  school  of  the  12th  century  from  the  history  of  Boge- 

Hus,  Placentinus,  and  especially  of  Pillius.    The  latter  relates  that  he  was  called 

^hxn  Bologna,  and  that  he  received  about  100  marks  of  silver  (GO  pounds 

height)    This  would  seem  incredible  as  a  salary,  and  must  mean  capital.    Such 

*  loan  would  not  be  improbable  nor  without  example.    In  1260,  Guide  de 

Susaria  received  the  sum  of  2,250  liras  at  Modena,  also  as  capital,  for  which  all 

^tizons  siiould  have  free  tuition ;  a  fine  of  1,000  liras  to  be  paid  by  the  party 

breaking  tlie  contract    The  school  disappears  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 

^sentury,  though  the  statutes  of  1328  prescribe  salaries  of  150  and  60  liras  for  a 

^^sacher  of  law  and  for  a  teacher  of  a  notary's  duties  and  of  the  institutes. 

Rbggio  gives  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  school  in  the  12th  century.  It  was 
'^^ry  flourishing  in  the  13th  century  and  had  many  eminent  teachers.  This 
^ofaool  also  was  dosed  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  A  diploma  of 
•doctor,  issued  by  this  faculty  io  the  year  1276,  is  preserved,  which  is  the  oldest 
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ttzifltiiig.    The  two  enuninationB  were  like  thoae  of  Bologna,  bat  the  profew(r^^ 
appear  only  as  ezaminen  and  as  adyisera,  and  the  bishop,  upon  the  reoommeii^^^ 
ation  of  the  professors,  confers  the  degree. 

Pa  VIA  obtained  a  privUegium  of  Charles  lY  In  1361.    As  early  as  ISBS--^^ 
Galeas  Yisconti  forbade  his  subjects  visiting  schools  outside  of  Pavia,  in  whic^ 
he  undoubtedly  imitated  the  former  action  of  Naples.    Subsequently, 
efforts  were  made  to  enlai^  this  school,  as  appears  fh>m  a  published  cataloguc^^ 
which  contains  the  names  of  all  teachers  who  filled  the  two  superior  poeitioQs 
among  these  are  celebrated  names,  and  the  salaries  were  equal  to  those  of  tb^ 
wealthiest  universities.    Thus  Baldus,  in  1397,  received  1,200  florins;  Jason,, 
in  1492,  received  2,250  florins;    Aldat,  between  1636  and  1540,  had  1,00CC^ 
scudi,  and  between  1544  and  1550  received  7,500  liras  as  his  salary. 

TuRiJl  was  privileged  by  the  pope  in  1405;    by  imperial  decree  in  1413  ;s 
there  are  no  earlier  indications  of  this  schooL    There  was  there,  as  is  common  i 
Italy,  a  university  of  scholars,  who  elected  their  rector,  the  latter  exerrisinj 
Jurisdiction.    Criminal  jurisdiction  was  reserved  to  the  civil  courts,  but  the 
reotor  had  a  seat  in  court    The  organization  of  the  faculty  and  the  order  of 
promotion  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Bologna  and  Padua.    The  bialiop  of 
Turin  was  chancellor. 

NOTES. 

(].}  This  eoMtitotion  teems  to  at  venr  objectionable,  but  it  nuft  be  rtoMmberad  tbat  tbeite- 
deuu  of  Bulofna  were  wiilely  diflbrent  from  thoee  of  oar  tiaiee. 

(S.)  It  it  very  renmrkable  that  ahnott  all  the  olher  UniTonttiee  io  Fnnc9  fuUowed  tatber  the 
example  of  Bowfna  than  of  Parii.  aid  moreover  they  were  preteiDently  achools  of  kw,  bearinf 
the  name  mniversitit  des  Uiz.  In  umilar  manner  the  ttiHlenti  at  aevefal  South  Oennap  Balvet- 
•Jtiet  were  ealled,  in  the  imial  lanfua^e,  jnritti,  even  thoucb  they  beloiifed  to  the  other  facukiei. 

(3.)  8o  uncritical  was  this  work  that  it  hae  not  beeo  Miffcradl  to  appear  io  priut. 

(4.)  After  the  charter  of  foundation,  in  the  charter-book  of  the  areoivea,  ii  an  admooitoiy  latter 
from  Ambraaiui  to  tba  emperor.  No  doubt  this  was  leganied  as  the  cause  and  interpretalioa  of 
the  previous  foundation. 

(5.)  This  reason  is  so  natural  that  it  is  hardly  oooceivable  how  other  reasons,  without  historieal 
proof,  can  be  gives ;  c  j^.  the  emperor  bestowed  the  ytwffyfam  out  of  jealowsy  Ittwanb  huii, 
and  to  keep  the  students  m  their  own  country. 

(6.)  This  decision  of  course  assumes  that  as  a  mle  eveiy  student  has  attaohad  hiaaerif  to  one 
single  teacher.  Cf.  Baldna  ad  Cod,,  AmUl  HakiU,  num.  75:  "  1  ask  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
case  of  a  student  who  attends  variods  lectures,  if  the  ease  ia  bfonght  befbra  one  of  his  taaehefs, 
can  be  choose  another  ?  and  I  answer,  if  one  is  higher  in  raak,  he  ought  to  eonaider  bin  as  bia 
judge,  otherwise  he  can  have  his  choice.^* 

(7.)  That  explanation  by  which  ^Mitniis  is  used  fiir  the  iariets,  and  mmgivUr  for  the  odiar  mo- 
feMore,  la  without  proof,  and  is  improbable,  as  there  was  tnen  no  need  to  provide  for  any  icfaol 
but  that  of  law.  Decidedly  erroneous  is  the  c^ion  of  some  ktar  writers  who  nndeietand  aj  dam- 
inmi  either  the  city  magistracy  or  the  rector. 

(8.)  It  ie,  however,  qnito  possible  and  not  improbable  that  in  the  earUeit  times  there 
*  than  two  universities. 

(9.)  Ill  later  times  twenty  years  were  demanded  for  entire  alteratiooe  only,  while  aii^la  < 
might  be  made  every  five  yea'rs. 

(10.)  Under  these  names,  as  the  proper  members  of  the  univorsity,  they  appear  ia  the  i 

(11.)  Po,  «.  jr.,  the  eight  stotaani  most  be  half  liyute,  half  daereCalwte. 

(12.)  Fines  occur  frequentlv  in  the  statotes ;  they  wen,  for  instanee,  impoeed  for  Ti«4atione  af 
tli«  ordinHHCM  pertaining  to  dms. 

(13.)  (;enerally  90  mMi,  if  the  expelled  individual  was  a  member  of  the  naivoiaity,  but  dooble 
for  a  fureiffiier.  'If  doctor,  he  fwid  ^nerally  30  liras,  sometimes  100. 

(M.)  The  deciaive  iMssa^  on  this  point  is  in  the  Stat.  Boo.  lib.  9,  p.  40.  The  real  aieaniflf  of 
the  patsage  ii  this :  Everv  one,  who  teaches  without  being  a  doctor,  ia  tedkaiarte^,  with  wlieh 
agree  the  pat«am  firom  the  nricinal  documents,  in  which  doeteret  and  lecAa/arw  are  mantionad 
as  comprising  the  whole  staflfitf  instructors.  But  since  it  might  seem  doubtftil  in  what  ease  and 
aAer  what  time  a  person  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  really  instructing,  tba  statutes  daeidod  tMa 
mom  exactly.    The  etymokwy  of  the  word  is  doubtful. 

( 15.)  Thursday  was,  bv  oM  custom,  set  apart  for  attention  to  the  paraon.  It  was  eonsldarad  tta 
day  for  the  bath.  But  if  a  church  holiday  occurred,  the  Thursday  of  the  same  week  lost  its  priv- 
ilege, to  avoid  omitting  too  many  lectures. 

(16.)  If  lectures  were  delivered  upon  the  Sntut^  the  Cienuntimu  or  the  PWrnnea,  tiwn  man 
than  two  Wrture*  the  week  were  allowed  ;  the  universitv  could  dis|iense  with  this  limitatioo. 

(17.)  Statuta  vrb  Aesi.,  lib.  3.,  c.  90,  to  which  the  bull  belongs  as  an  addition.    Thn  eapM 
itself  says  that  the  old  imperial  school  at  Rome  had  been  imiiroved  by  Buoifooe  Vill,  that  it  than 
entirely  died  out  during  the  unfavorable  times,  and  was  at  last  raslorad  by  Eogaoina  IV.    Thare 
are  also  earlier  traces  of  a  law-school,  as,  «.  ^r.,  in  a  chuter  of  1877,  entitled  Jh^gthu  ~ 
Scotarit.    Marin  i  papirl,  p.  3& 
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IL  UNIYBRSITISS  07  FRANCE. 

L    PABI8.  • 

In  Farifl,  as  in  Bologna,  the  historical  accounts  of  the  fame  and  prosperity  of 
the  luuFenity  reach  much  &rther  back  than  the  date  of  a  definite  constitution. 
As  early  as  the  12th  century,  several  very  eminent  teachers  of  theology  and 
philosophy  were  connected  with  the  cathedral  school  or  with  several  convent 
schools,  especially  those  of  St.  Genevieve  and  St  Victor.  ( **) 

The  oldest  genuine  documents  on  the  constitution  of  this  school,  (for  there  is 
one^^  really  written  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  but  fiUsely  attributed  to 
Boethius,  referring  to  this  school,)  are  two  decrees  of  pope  Alexander  III.  In 
the  first,  dating  from  1180,  he  ordains  that  no  person  in  France  shall  accept 
money  fi>r  the  permission  to  teach,  t.  e.  for  the  degrea  Previous  to  this  order 
the  chancellor  received  one  mark  of  sflver  for  conferring  the  degree.  The  other 
decree  makes  a  personal  exception  to  tliis  rule  in  fevor  of  Peter  Comestor,  chan- 
cdkxr  at  that  time. 

More  important  than  the  decrees  is  the  prwilegium  of  king  Philip  Augustus, 
in  the  year  1200,  which  many  have  been  tempted  to  consider  (though  wrongly) 
the  act  of  foundation  of  the  university,  or  %t  least  the  beginnmg  of  a  definite 
constitution.  At  that  time  several  scholars  had  been  killed  in  a  riot,  and  an 
oflfeer  of  the  king  was  very  much  to  blame.  The  king  then  made  the  following 
rales :  If  scholars  (i  e.  teachers  or  students)  committed  a  crime  {forcfachim^) 
the  provost  of  Paris  could  arrest  them,  but  should  deliver  them  forthwith  to 
the  clerical  court  for  investigation  and  punishment ;  the  rector,  however,  he 
ooafcl  not  arrest  When  sdioUirB  were  attacked,  the  citizens  witnessing  were 
not  to  go  away,  but  to  seize  the  disturbers  and  surrender  them  to  the  courts, 
md  give  evidence  in  the  case.  To  s  feithflil  observation  of  these  ordere  the 
provost  and  other  officers  and  citizens  were  bound  by  oath.  After  that  time 
the  provost  of  Pteris  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  university  and  was 
oalled  conservator  of  the  royal  privileges. 

A  conoordat  of  the  scholars,  divided  into  the  four  nations,  in  1206,  over  the 
election  of  the  rector,  has  not  been  preserved,  but  its  mere  existence,  which, 
from  very  did  documents,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
divisioD  into  nations.  A  decree  of  Innocent  III,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
centory,  is  less  remaricable  fer  its  contents  than  for  the  first  known  use  of  the 
word  *' university." 

The  Paris  school  was  in  many  pomts  distinguished  ftom  all  others.  No  other 
idiool  maintained  for  so  long  a  time  its  reputation  and  importance,  nor  exor- 
cised such  influence  on  church  and  state.  It  called  itself  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  king;  and  guarded  its  rank  with  jealous  care ;  but  often  the  noble  senti- 
ment of  dignity  degenerated  into  pride  and  arrogance.  If,  in  any  dispute  with 
the  dvU  power,  the  university  could  not  maintain  its  rights,  it  employed,  as  an 
estnms  means,  the  resolution  to  suspend  all  lectures  and  sermons  by  its  mem- 
hen.  This  so  excited  the  populace  that  tlicy  could  be  appeased  only  by  yield- 
iag  to  the  university.  As  late  as  1688,  deputies  of  the  university  took  seats  in 
the  diet  at  Blois.  What  rendered  tl^^om  especially  powerftil,  oven  dangerous, 
vat  their  poverty.    The  university,  the  ihcultiee,  the  nations,  all  were  poor, 
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and  even  tho  colleges,  though  thoir  ozpenses  were  great,  could  not  be  caQec^- 
wealthy.    Tho  university  possessed  no  building,  and  its  meetings  were  held  i 
the  convents  of  friendly  orders.     By  this  their  existence  and  power  bocam< 
spiritual,  and  secured  a  ncrmuncnt  independence  of  the  worldly  power,  whicl; 
would  have  been  lost  in  Uio  possession  of  great  wealth. 

Tho  constitution  of  the  university  seems  not  to  have  been  based  on  complete  ^ 
statutes.     A  complete  code  was  never  enacted,  but  only  an  occasional  statute, 
as  the  condition  of  things  demanded. 

In  the  yejir  1215  the  university  received  statutes  from  tlie  pontifical  legate, 
cardinal  Kobert  do  Courzon,but  these  decide  only  a  few  i)oiiits  and  give  no  idea 
of  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  university.  A  statute  of  the  arfi>/aj  of  the 
year  1344  has  been  preserved,  which  exhorts  the  teachers  to  greater  caution  in 
their  contnidictions  to  the  texts  on  which  tht-y  based  tlieir  lectures.  There  are 
remaining  8c»nie  minor  statutes  of  tlio  theologians,  canonists,  and  arfifOr,  partly 
of  the  year  1370,  which  determine  the  days  for  lecturing  and  disputation,  holi- 
days, church  festivals,  etc.  More  extendetl  were  tho  statutes  of  cardinal  de 
Estoutevillo  in  1452  ;  but  these  also  were  directed  only  against  certain  abuses. 
Of  similar  import  was  tlu;  reformation  of  tho  artiAUe  in  tlie  year  1534.  Later 
statute^*,  indeed,  which  were  published  by  tho  roj-al  commissioners  in  1598,  and 
by  De  Thou  in  IGOO,  resemble  the  statutes  of  other  universities:  in  fiict,  all  are 
more  or  less  limited  to  general  good  instructions,  or  are  directed  to  doing  away 
with  existing  abuses,  and  give  no  clue  to  the  constitution  of  the  university. 
Neither  do  they  apply  to  tho  entire  university,  but  are  special  statutes  for  the 
four  different  faculties. 

From  the  constitution  itself  it  is  seen  that  the  Paris  university  was,  from  the 
earliest  time,  a  unit,  and  that  no  independent  corporations  were  formed,  as  in 
Italy,  by  the  distinction  between  the  jurists  and  artistce^  or  b}'  nations.  But  this 
peculiarity  is  less  distinctive  than  the  other,  which  vested  all  authority  in  tho 
teachers,  witliout  giving  any  tu  the  scholars.  The  general  assembly  of  tho 
university  consisted  at  lirst  of  all  who  possessed  tho  degree  of  doctor  or  mag- 
ister,  and  these  titles  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  given  only  to  the  actual 
teachers  of  the  university.  But  when  it  had  become  a  common  occurrence  to 
acquire  the  degi*eo  without  entering  tho  profession  of  teaching,  a  modification 
was  made,  lirst  by  custom,  then  by  law.  As  a  rule,  only  actual  teachers  and 
professors  {iiwgiMri  rtgent<:Ji)  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the' assembly:  in  extraor- 
dmary  cases,  however,  other  graduates  could  participate  on  special  invitation, 
but  no  trace  exists  of  any  influence  having  ever  been  given  to  the  scholars. 
Bulajus  indeed  considers  that  there  was  a  larger  general  convention,  including 
■*the  scholars,  but  his  reasons  are  not  convincing.  He  can  inst^mce  no  one  case 
whore  such  a  convention  was  held. (") 

This  constitution  was  tho  main  basis  of  tho  g^reater  power  and  inflnenco  of 
this  university,  which  the  Italian  schools  never  could  acquire,  having  no  other 
object  than  to  increase  the  freedom  and  often  to  add  to  the  license  of  tlw 
scholar,  and  to  attract  distinguished  teachers.  Tlie  Paris  university  obtained 
more  special  importance  by  its  connection  with  learned,  and  especially  theolog- 
ical disputes ;  and  though  the  judgment  did  not  always  proceed  from  the  whole 
university,  but  from  one  faculty,  yet  tlio  connection  of  the  whole  with  its  parts 
was  so  close  that  the  latter  could  give  to  these  decisionsthe  weight  of  the  whole 
university,  and  not  seldom  such  decisions  and  interpretations  of  a  single  faculty 
were  considered  as  the  action  of  the  whole  university. 
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The  divisioiia  of  tlie  Paris  school  are  not  so  easily  understood  as  those  of 
other  universities.     From  the  earliest  perio<l  only  four  nations  existedf  and  this 
number  continued  the  same.    These  nations  were  the  Frencli,  the  Knglish  or 
Germans,  the  Picards,  and  tlie  Normans,  each  having  subordinate  i)rovince& 
In  the  first  nation  there  was,  among  others,  a  province  of  Bourg(.-8,  wliich  in- 
daded  also  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Orient     The  second  embraced,  bosidi'S  Kng- 
land  and  German}',  also  Hungary',  Poland,  and  the  Northern  kingdoms;  it  was 
first  called  Knglish  nation,  but  changed  to  German  in  1430.     Tiic  third  nation 
iocludcd  the  Netherlands.    To  these  nations  belonged  professors  and  scholars, 
according  to  their  native  country,  without  distinction  of  studies.     About  the 
middle  of  the  13tli  century,  the  university  became  involved  in  a  long  and  severe 
dispute  with  tlie  new  mendicant  friars,  who,  supported  by  the  i>opes,  demanded 
positiona  at  the  university,  but  were  not  admitted.    This  quarrel  caused  all  the 
doctors  of  theology  to  separate  from  the  university  and  form  a  siH'cial  college ; 
their  examplo  was  followed  by  the  canonists  and  doctors  of  medicine.     Hence- 
forth the  university  consisted  of  seven  unequal  parts,  the  three  above-nanu»d 
faculties,  and  four  nations.    The  faculties  were  conductc*d  and  represented  by 
their  deacons,  the  mitions  by  their  procurators.    The  four  nations  were  in  truth 
Uie  old  university,  and  went  by  that  name.    They  remained  in  exclusive  pos- 

• 

session  of  the  rcctorate  and  jurisdiction ;  and  the  bachelors  and  scholars  of 
tlieology,  of  canon  law  and  medicine,  remained  with  them,  as  tlie  faculties  con- 
nsted  only  of  the  doctors  in  these  studies.     In  the  course  of  time  a  complete 
change  Utok  place.    The  four  nations  together  were  considered  ns  a  fourth  fac- 
ulty (of  artishe)  and  g^dually  deprived  of  their  former  position,  but  even  thcin 
they  retained  the  rectorate.     Every  faculty  had  its  own  lecture-rooms,  for  tho 
exclusive  use  of  its  teachers ;  also  a  church  in  ci^mmon.     So,  for  example,  tho 
canonists  had  the  church  of  S.  Jean  do  Lateran,  where  they  not  only  attended 
divine  service  together,  but  held  their  meetings,  and  gave  degrees. 

The  colleges  demand  special  notice,  as  they  were  more  numerous  and  more 
infiueatial  than  those  of  Italy.  Originally  intended  only  for  the  support  of  poor 
■uholars,  who  lived  in  thom  under  spocial  supervision,  tho  number  of  teachers 
in  them  ineretised,  and  the  colleges  soon  became  not  only  foundations  for  tho 
pwjr  K'liulars,  but  p<Misionates  for  the  wealthy,  so  thai  almost  the  entire  lx)dy 
'  of  students  belonged  to  the  colleges,  and  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  those 
outside  of  the  colleges  were  as  exceptions,  characterized  by  a  special  name 
(martinets.)  The  oldest  and  most  reputed  of  these  colleges,  tho  Sorlwnne, 
fonnddl  in  1250,  lias  often  hw.\\  confounded  with  the  faculty  of  theology,  from 
which  it  was  essentially  di.stinct,  though  nflerwords  the  same  persons  were 
members  of  both  corporations. 

The  rector  was  always  the  head  of  the  university,  and  this  dignity,  even  after 
tlie  new  organization  of  the  university,  remained  the  exclusive  possession  of 
tlie  four  nations  or  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  Tho  doctors  of  the  three  facul- 
ties could  not  become  rectors,  nor  participate  in  their  election;  both  privileges 
were  reserved  to  the  magisters  and  nrtisUtt.  Even  if  the  rector,  during  his  tenn 
of  office,  wanted  to  take  the  d(»greo  of  doctor,  ho  was  required  to  resign  tho 
rectorate.  At  first  he  was  elected  by  the  procurators  of  tho  nations,  but  aflor 
1280  by  four  electors  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  electors  must  bo  thirty 
years  of  age,  but  for  the  rector  this  limitation  was  not  prescribed.  An  c-lwtion 
was  held  every  four  or  six  weeks  in  early  times ;  but,  after  127l»,  only  once  in 
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three  monthfl.    The  rector  ooold  not  be  a  married  amd  ;  but  he  was  not  re- 
quired to  belong  to  the  clergy. 

Bofiidee  the  rector,  two  oonsenratore  were  chosen  as  superior  oiBcere  of  Xt» 
university.  The  provost  of  Paris  was  conservator  of  royal  privileges  and  stood 
in  dose  relation  to  the  university.  The  last  oath  of  this  officer  occurred  in 
1592 ;  after  which  time  the  office  declined  and  afforded  no  longer  any  protec- 
tion to  the  univereity.  On  the  contrary,  the  dignity  of  a  conservator  of  pon- 
tifical privileges  was  rather  an  honorary,  and  rarely  considered  an  actual  office. 
In  earlier  yeare  this  dignity  was  arbitrarily  and  temporarily  conferred  on  theo- 
logians ;  afterwards,  however,  it  was  limited  to  the  three  bishops  of  Ifeaux, 
Beauvais,  and  Senlis,  one  of  whom  was  nominated  by  the  university.  After 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  this  office  also  was  abolished. 

The  jurisdiction  over  the  university  of  Paris  and  its  membera  seems  very  in- 
tricate, and  the  statements  of  eminent  historians  are  unsatisfiictory.  As  a 
whole  the  university  was  fbrmerly  under  jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  person ; 
after  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  under  that  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  membera  was,  by  privilege  about  tlie  year  1200, 
vested  in  the  spiritual  court  (t.  e.  the  CfficiakU)  of  Paris ;  but  as  early  as  the 
15th  century  the  university  sought  to  free  itself  ftom  it,  and  the  increasing 
power  of  parliament  soon  absorbed  this  power.  In  regard  to  the  ordinaiy  civil 
jurisdiction,  there  is  more  doubt  Though  the  privilegium  of  Frederic  I  was 
given  only  for  the  university  of  Bologna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  some  application  of  it  in  Paris,  since  it  appeara  that  it 
was  thought  that,  from  internal  reasons,  the  decisions  therein  were  universaDy 
applicable.  Distinct  traces  of  a  jurisdiction  of  teachere  over  their  own  scholan 
are  found,  though  this  may  not  have  been  exercised  ftequently  nor  continued 
very  long.  The  principle,  however,  is  expressed  in  a  decree  of  pope  Alexander 
III,  not  for  the  Paris  university,  but  in  reference  to  thp  cathedral  school  at 
Bheims,  ahd  is  found  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  statutes  of  Paris  of  the  year 
1215.  The  bishop^s  court  also  had  in  all  probability  civil  jurisdiction,  and  seems 
to  have  exercised  it  ordinarily ;  as  is  seen  in  the  resemblance  of  the  civil  to  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  this  court ;  also  fVom  a  decree  of  pope  Gelestine  III,  of 
the  year  1194,  which  indeed  does  not  speak  expressly  of  the  Paris  university, 
but  is  veiy  probably  to  be  referred  to  that.  Some  cases  and  trials  are  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  clerical  court  exercised  such  jurisdiction.  But  in  1340, 
civil  jurisdiction  was  committed  to  the  provost  of  Paris.  At  that  time  the  king 
gave  important  privileges  to  the  university,  namely,  that  its  membera  could 
appeaUto  the  laws  in  Paris,  as  plaintifl^  or  defendants,  without  regard  to  the 
teurts  of  their  native  countiy.  Here  at  firet  only  the  local  jurisdiction  was 
meant,  and  the  new  extended  right  might  also  have  been  intrusted  to  the  Paris 
Offidalaty  but  since  the  king  assigned  to  the  provost  the  carrying  out  of  the 
whole  order,  the  whole  civil  jurisdiction  passed  over  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  the  court  of  the  Chaieki^  which  maintained  itself  after  the  provost  no 
longer  presided  over  it,  and  wliich  yet  continues. 

Very  difibrent  ftom  this  was  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  university  itself. 
This  covered  no  criminal  trials  nor  ordinary  civil  cases,  but  only  mattera  rda- 
ting  to  the  school ;  e.  g.  the  office  of  teacher,  whether  it  caused  disputes  be- 
tween teachers,  or  between  teacher  and  scholars ;  offenses  against  the  rector 
on  the  part  of  membera  of  the  university;   the  discipline  of  scholare:  finally 
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|MlH  on  qoastioiia  of  hoiue-rant,  boolo,  writmg  materially  in  which  a 
mbor  of  the  muTeraity  appeared  as  praeecutor  or  defendant  This  court  had 
war  to  exdode  teacheiv  from  the  university.  In  regard  to  the  discipline  of 
lolan  there  waa  a  great  contrast  between  Paris  and  the  Italian  schools;  for 
pOatioii  with  a  rod  was  a  rery  common  punishment,  inflicted  on  the  bare 
Bk  of  the  culprit,  in  presence  of  the  rector  and  the  procurators.  Tliis  pun- 
oDMit  waa  taken  ibr  granted  in  the  year  1300,  and  waa  still  very  common  in 
)IMi  century ;  it  was  applied  to  baehiUarien  as  well  as  to  scholars.  Inolder 
Mt  tiie  university  exerdaed  this  jurisdiction  by  special  deputies,  i.  e,  commia- 
nen  selected  fx  each  case ;  but  as  the  disposition  and  management  of  all 
rvBBt  aflUn  came  to  the  rector  and  the  procurators  in  1275,  it  included  also 
a  Joriadiction ;  and  aa  in  all  affiure  the  three  deacons  belonged  to  this  oom- 
■ion,  they  likewise  formed  part  of  the  court  In  this  form  the  jurisdiction  is 
ngnfand  by  the  statntea  of  the  year  1600,  and  has  so  continued  up  to  the 
sat  timpB.  Appeal  could  be  tidcen  fh>m  the  rector  to  the  university,  from  the 
ivwHty  to  the  pariiament,  when  the  former  had  in  vain  attempted  to  main* 
a  Hi  dignity.  The  conservator  of  pontifical  privileges  had  also  a  kind  of 
iadictioH,  in  criminal  and  civil  caaes^  but  only  those  in  which  clerical  privi- 
im  had  been  impaired,  and  in  such  cases  he  was  regarded  as  a  permanent 
nmiaaary  of  the  pope,  who  otherwise  would  himself  have  rendered  decisions. 
Degraea  were  given  in  all  caaos  with  the  approbation  of  the  cathedml  chan- 
(or,  or,  in  the  philosophical  department,  of  the  chancellor  of  St  Genevieve,  so 
i  te  thia  ftcolty  the  applicant  ooold  choose  between  the  two.  In  older  times 
I  held  good  for  all  ftcultiea.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  tlie  12th 
itmy  the  pope  ibrbade  the  chancellor  receiving  lees  for  promotion,  and  per- 
iled it  again  by  personal  dispeosation,  after  which  this  point  was  always  a 
jeot  of  diapnte.  In  regard  to  the  fees  and  expenses  of  promotion,  no  oom- 
lo  fnfmnation  can  be  found.  Formerly  they  coat  4i  bursen^  and  a  fmr^ft 
lenDj  amounted  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  week,  whicli  varied  very 
oh,  loooiding  to  rank  or  wealth.  In  the  statutes  of  1452  this  tax  was  con- 
ned, with  thia  limitatkm,  that  a  bachelor  should  not  pay  more  than  7,  a  licen- 
ba  not  above  12  goki  ecus  (for. 

En  rqgard  to  the  learning  required  for  promotion,  the  statute  of  the  canf/niiiUi 
itilaa  the  following  provisions,  from  the  year  1370 :  Tliose  who  htnl  alrv^y 
Uuned  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  Roman  law  were  examined  no  further ;  all 
wn,  after  having  heard  lecturea  on  canon  law  for  forty-eiglit  mrHiths  in  tiM 
loe  of  six  yearSk  and  read  lectures  during  ibrty  months  within  five  ysars, 
old  beoone  Iioentiate&  If  they  had  studied  botli  pystema  f/f  law,  it  waa 
oogfa  to  lecture  sixteen  months  within  two  years.  The  scholar  waa  n^quinyl 
obtain  a  qoarteriy  oertiikate  from  his  teacher  in  rf^rd  to  his  attiimdan/je  at 
9  leefeoraay  and  the  bachelor  from  the  doctor  under  whom  he  read,  or  frtm  the 
an  of  the  ikcolty.  In  eariy  days,  celibacy  waa  required,  not  fm\y  of  all  th^^/- 
paM|  who  of  course  were  of  the  clergy,  but  of  all  profiMr^rs  alsri,  aa  i\t^ 
Mda  mlvenitj  waa  oonsidefed  a  clerical  institmicro.  In  1452,  jffiysi/.'iaM 
H»  exmnpCed  from  thia  rule ;  and  afterward  by  the  maXnUm  </t  tli#3  y¥M  1  ^Kf, 
I  OBiMBiata  also ;  but  for  the  artviUz  it  continoed  even  to  the  moat  ft^f'MxX 
ML  Ibe  ftcuHy  of  the  canonists  ama^Uid  tA  six  ytf»iti^if%.  vV-ari/ri'm 
ve  dOed  by  a  general  election  amoag  the  remalnin^r,  af^/rr  \j»7'itiK  tzxtuniimtl 
the  fiidirfatTWi     In  the  year  1S41.  the  jorista,  thr<^  hnxAvA  In  nun»\fhr,  *\tv 
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manded  the  samo  privilege  in  filling  professonhips  as  the  oonstitutioii 
to  othor  univenjilies,  and  they  petitioned  parliament,  but  withoat  suooess. 

With  roforenco  to  the  principal  work  of  the  university,  the  lectures,  the  mi\M'M:^m^ 
ject  of  Roman  law  first  presents  itself.     It  should  be  recollected  that  in  tharC^  ^ 
early  njedia'vul  ix>nod  the  Roman  clergy  allowed  a  great  veneration  for  thefts'  the 
Roman  law  and  wore  governed  by  it,  and  knowledge  of  it  was  preserved  uof  mtm  .^aasoA. 
diffused  chiefly  by  the  clergy,  but  in  the  12th  century  this  study  was  no  longf^-^^-^g^ 
considered  suited  to  their  profession.    Not  that  the  Roman  law  itself  was  dtB^S  M^  difr 
approved,  or  its  pagan  origin  thought  oflensive ;  the  cause  lay  in  the  entirel.I  ^pr-acrely 
new  direction  taken  in  religious  studies.    Theology  on  the  one  hand,  jnriflpni-»— «  <:a>rtt- 
denco  on  the  other,  wore  enthusiastically  cultivated ;  and  many  distinguialie*^  «  *«l»6d 
men  devoted  jill  tljeir  energies  to  one  or  the  other  science,  gain  in  one  beintrt  i^seing 
considered  a  loss  in  tiie  othor.    Theology  miturally  apitertained  to  tlie 
and  if  any  of  its  members,  from  the  universal  taste  of  the  age  or  tem| 
advantages,  devoted  thomselves  entirely  to  Roman  law,  they  were  loudly 
sured.    Thus  St.  Bemhard,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  complaine^^ 
that  in  the  pontifical  palace  the  law  of  Justinian  was  heard,  but  not  the  law  o^<^     '  ^ 
the  Lord,  and  hence  proceeded  all  that  legislation,  now  to  be  described.    Thiti-*^  ^ 
explains  also  how  the  canon  law,  as  a  beneficent  medium  between  the  conflict^"^^** 
ing  interests,  found  a  welcome  reception. 

Mast  of  tiie  logLslation  above  referred  to  the  clergy  as  a  whole,  or  to  book 
branches  of  the  clerical  service.    The  council  at  Rheims,  in  1131,  prohil 
the  friars  from  studying  Roman  law  or  medicine.    Besides  the  reasons  befoi 
stated,  another  was  added,  namely  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  con- 
vents for  a  long  period  in  order  to  pursue  these  studies.    This  prohibition  wa*-**  ^ 
repeatedly  renewed ;  in  1139,  at  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran ;  in  1163,  atJ^^  ^ 

Tours^  and  in  1180,  in  the  decrees  of  pope  Alexander  III.    It  was  fiirther  ex "*" 

tended  in  1219  by  a  decree  of  Ilonorius  III,  which  we  possess  in  three  parts; 
the  part  with  which  we  are  concerned  included  all  priests  also  in  this  prohibit 
tion.  Anotlier  part  of  the  same  decretal  assign  the  above  ground8»  and  com- 
mands that  the  number  of  theological  professorships  be  increased.  However, 
the  law  in  this  form  could  not  be  strictly  enforced,  and  tlie  parish  priests  were 
soon  again  exempted  from  its  operation.  Yet  more  important  were  the  very 
frequent  dispensations  gnmted  by  the  pope  to  certain  schools,  and  by  the  decree 
of  pope  Innocent  IV,  the  scholars  of  the  Roman  law-school  might  retain  their 
foreign  benefices.  When,  later,  Bindus  de  Senis  taught  Roman  law  in  Rome 
in  1285,  Honorius  IV  permitted  all  the  clergy  to  hear  him,  excepting  only 
bishops,  abbots  and  friars.  A  sunilar  dispensation,  and  as  it  seems  withoat  any 
reserve,  was  granted  to  the  school  of  Bologna  in  1310,  and  reenacted  in  1321 
and  1419.  So  to  the  university  of  Pisa,  in  1344.  The  dispensationa  generally 
passed  beyond  the  prohibition,  since  they  not  only  permitted  the  Btadj,  but 
allowed  the  clergy  to  draw  their  prebendary  income  while  absent 

This  law  of  Paris  was  based  on  similar  considerations.  The  third  article  ci 
the  decree  of  pope  Honorius  III,  in  1220,  prohibited,  for  Paris  and  its  vicinity, 
all  lectures  on  Roman  law,  because  it  was  never  employed  in  the  oourts.  The 
general  character  of  this  law  shows  that  it  was  not  limited  to  the  clergy.  Its 
cause  is  not  doubtful.  The  university  of  Paris  was  mainly  a  thediogical  school, 
and  thoreforo  it  was  logical  to  apply  the  same  prohibition  which  had  already, 
in  nuotlier  part  of  the  document,  been  given  to  consecrated  priests,  and  to  those 
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ho  were  destined  for  the  ministiT.  It  is  possiblo  tliat  two  parties 
oOQtributed  to  this  result,  who  nt  any  rate  were  muoli  intereijtcd  hi 
Tit,  the  Parifliun  thoologians.  nnd  arr/^/tr,  to  whom  the  studentH  of 
r  coald  do  a  great  deal  of  injur}',  and  Recondly,  the  other  law-schoolfs 
;liat  of  Bologna,  the  intiuenco  of  which  in  Rome  was  VQvy  consider- 
avor  of  this  view  is  the  circumstance  that  the  execution  of  this  law 
II7  watched  bj  both  sides.  Titus  in  the  ICth  century  the  Pa ris 
iesired  to  teach  Roman  law  also,  when  the  other  facuItioR  prevented 
aliens,  or  through  parliament.     In  1572  the  Paris  canonists  woro 

9  parliament,  tit  the  instance  of  several  French  law-schooln,  because 
t  and  gave  degrees  in  R^iman  law,  and  parliament  decidtMi  against 
Its.  Neither  can  this  law  be  considered  an  arrogant  action  on  the 
I  pope,  for  the  Paris  school  was  known  as  the  chief  controler  of  all 

in  theology,  was  there foro  considered  a  clerical  institution,  and  had 
d  under  the  special  care  of  the  poiK? ;  and  if  the  latter  could,  through 

in  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  proclaim  new  statutes  for  the  uni- 
iiout  contradiction  from  the  king,  and  with  the  express  simction  of 
sity,  no  doubt  could  bo  rjuj^ed  nguinst  the  legality  of  that  provision. 
ifter  enacting  this  prohibition,  Innocent  IV  sought  to  extend  it  over 
igland,  Scotland,  Spain,  and  Ilunfrar}'.  with  the  approbation  of  their 
rhe  reasons  for  this  new  prohibition  are  not  known ;  for  in  some  of 
itries  it  was  unnecessary,  and  others,  esi)ecially  France  and  Siiain, 

0  have  been  affected  by  it. 

1  fate  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Paris  university  is  not  yet  fully 
rheology  and  philosophy  had  always  been  the  main  studii.'s,  but  in 
cntury  the  Roman  law  also  was  zealously  cultivated.    Giraldu.<  Cani- 

10  studied  in  Paris  alK)Ut  118(),  alter  which  he  became  teacher,  heard 
i  Roman  law.  Still  more  distinctly  are  lectures  on  the  Pandects  men- 
another  Englishman,  Daniel  McrlacLs.  A  historian  about  the  year 
I  a  glowing  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  in  the  description 
16  expressl}'  speaks  of  the  Rornnn  law.  So  that  the  prohibition  of 
III  was  very  important,  boc;mse  it  not  oidj-  prevented  the  futUR> 
of  a  school  of  Roman  law,  but  snppre.<si'd  the  existing  one,  and  «)n- 
foree  through  several  cent ftrios;  for  though  tho  canonists  oil*.'!!  en- 
to  draw  the  Roman  law  int<^  their  sphere  of  8tudie.%  and  tlioiigh  it 
Uy  taaght  in  some  few  cases,  this  instruction  was  not  based  upon  n 
aw-fid)Ool,  and  no  learned  degrees  could  be  conferred.  In  the  year 
igiversity  vainly  opiKJscd  the  Ciftablishnient  of  the  university  <tf  Caen, 
1  to  adopt  the  Roman  law ;  which  proves  that  the  said  prohibition 
baerved.  The  vain  attempts  to  introduce  the  Roman  law  in  the  16th 
ive  been  referred  to  before.    As,  however,  civil  disturbances  rendere<l 

0  other  universities  dangerous,  parliament  in  15U8  permitted  Roman 
temporarily  taugiM,  in  Paris.  In  the  year  157  G  it  gave  this  Uberty  to 
hrodgh  personal  esteem,  and  allowed  him  also  to  confer  the  degree 
if  Roman  law.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  diet  of  Rlois  renewed  tho 
u  Also  in  the  statutes  of  1600  it  is  clearly  premised  that  the  reoog- 
Xta  of  study  included  no  other  law  than  canon  law.  Finally  tho  old 
Mlished  by  an  edict  in  1679,  and  the  university  obtaine«l  equal  rights 
rther  in  this  respect. 

1  incomprehensible  m  tliis  exclusion  of  Roman  law  is  that  there  con- 
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Btantlj  oxisted  a  fiiculty  of  canonists,  although  oanon  laif  can  neTer  be 
stood  without  the  Roman  law.    But  the  statute  of  the  canonists  of  13* 
expressly  orders  that  one  shall  have  the  power  to  obtain  the  degree  and  to  i 
ture,  without  having  studied  Roman  law;  but  this  can  only  mean  that  It i 
not  be  necessary  to  go  througli  a  complete  course  at  another  universitj. 
troductory  lectures  on  Roman  law  were  certainly  delivered  at  Paris,  and 
law  could  have  no  reference  to  them,  but  only  to  extended  coorses  upon 
law-books  themselves,  that  is,  the  connected  course  necessary  Am*  a  degna 

Public  lecture-rooms  were  very  numerous  and  of  different  kinds ;  tbej         b^ 
longed  in  part  to  the  various  faculties  and  were  destined  for  the  common 
of  members  and  in  part  for  single  collegia. 

Fees  are  not  mentioned,  except  in  modem  statutes  of  the  artitlm;  and 
to  be  g^ven  voluntarily,  consequently  not  by  the  poor,  and  should  not 
six  gold  dollars  to  each  teacher  annually. 

HOTS. 

Prof  de  VirivUle  in  his  History  of  Public  Instruction  in  Europe  gives  tb0       ^ 
lowing  list  of  the  ancient  French  Universities  with  their  dates  and  foondeni^^  ' 

CHaONOLOOICAL  LMT  OF  THB  AHaBHT  FaBRai  WITBaaiTUW. 


1100  to  1200— Pari9— First  legislator  known,  Philip  Aug.,  King  of: 
1180  (abotU^-^AfontpeUier-^FiTst  founder,  William,  Lord  of  MontpaUier, 

firmed  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1289. 
1292— Gray— The  Emperor  Otho  transferred  to  Dole  in  1433.     (See  Dol9*~ 
1223— Toulouse — Pope  Gregory  IX. 
1246  to  1210— Angers— St.  L(rais,  at  the  instigation  of  Gha&  L,  Goimt  of 

louse.  

1303— J  t;^n(w>— Boniface  VII.,  Pope.    Chas.  II.  of  Sicily. 

1306— OrJeofM— Clement  V.,  Pope.    Philip  the  Fair,  of  Franoe. 

1332— OiAw*— Jean  XXII.,  Pope. 

1339-^  Grenoble — Humbert  IL,  dauphin,  transferred  to  Yaloida  l^  Loui» 

when  dauphin  in  1462. 
1364 — At\jou — ^Louis  II.,  Duke  d^Anjou. 
1366— OraTi^e — Raymond  V.,  Prince  of  Orange. 
1409 — AiK  (iVot'ence)— Alexander  V.,  Pope.  ^^^  ^ 

1423— Dole  (^VdncA^-Owi^e)— Philip-the-Good,  Duke  of  Bourgoyne,  joiiM        ^"  ^ 

Besan^on,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1691.  

1431 — PoUiera — Pope  Eugene  IV.,  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

1436— Ca«r^— Henry  IV.  of  England,  confirmed  hi  1460  by  Charles  VII. 

1462— Valence  (Dauphiny)— See  1339  Grenoble, 

1460— ^an6»— Plus  IL,  Pope,  Francois  II.,  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

1464— .Buan^on- Philip-the-Good,  Duke  of  Bourgoyne.    See  1423  Dole. 

1469 — Bourges — Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1472 — Bordeaux — Louis  XI.  of  Franco. 

1648— i?A«fm«— Henry  II.  of  France. 

1672— Z>auay— Philip  U.  King  of  Spain. 

1672 — PorU-a-Mousson — Charles  IL,  Duke  of  Lorrsine. 

1722 — Pau-en^B6am — Louis  XV.  of  France. 

1769— iVttncy—  "  " 

To  this  list  of  the  principal  universities  must  be  added  the  foUowing^ 

secondary  rank : 

Nimes — College,  or  University  of  Art,  founded  in  1639  by  Franda  L 

Bennetf — University,  or  Society  of  Law,  formed  firom  a  division  of  the  Ui 
versity  of  Nantes,  transferred  to  Rennes  in  1734. 

Saumur — Academy  or  Protestant  Universitv  existing  in  1664. 

Strasburg — 1  Protestant  University^  founded  in  1638,  enlarged  in  1666, 
endowed  with  four  faculties  in  1621.     2  CathoUc  University^  establiahad 
Moisheim  in  1618.  and  transferred  to  Strasburg  in  1701. 
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n.    MOHTPVLLTXB. 

Ung  to  the  oommoa  traditioii,  pope  Nicolas  lY  foanded  the  uniTereity 
Miliar  in  1389,  and  placed  it  under  the  supervision  of  tlie  biabop  of 
•B.  This,  however,  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  origin  eitlier  of  tlie 
'  of  iU  constitution  as  a  university,  nor  of  the  right  of  tlie  bisliop.  Tlie 
eumaitary  evidence  relbrs  to  the  school  of  medicine.  To  tlie  schokrs 
colty,  William,  Lord  of  If ontpellier,  promised  iti  the  year  1180  that  ho 
ant  to  no  one  the  exclusive  right  of  teaching,  but  would  allow  liberty 
cticm  to  alL  New  statutes  were  given  to  this  faculty  of  medicine  by  a 
ate  In  1230,  whidi  still  exist.  The  qualification  for  teaching  is  made 
It  on  the  examination  and  the  approbation  of  the  bisliop  of  Uaguclonne, 
to  gnther  teachers  about  him. 

Jooia  IZ,  of  France,  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Maguelonnc,  in  1230,  the 
of  administering  the  oath  to  all  licentiates  and  doctors  of  canon  or 
air,  when  they  received  their  degree.  Nothing  is  8aid  of  a  superin- 
over  the  promotion,  but  it  shows  clearly  that  a  (acuity  of  jurinprudonco 
and  that  degrees  were  conferred  by  it  In  the  year  12G8,  James  I,  of 
m^  under  whose  rale  Jfontpellier  was  at  that  time,  appointed  a  pro- 
law.  The  bishop  excommunicated  this  teacher  and  all  who  should 
I,  beoaose  he  alone  could  give  license  to  teach,  and  defended  his  course, 
i  preceding  exercise  of  that  right,  but  on  the  ground  of  his  relation  to 
!iiltiea»  declaring  that  it  was  only  accidental  tliat  this  right  had  not  been 
1  over  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence.  Pope  Clement  IV  wrote  to  the 
rapport  of  the  bishop. 

12  the  artista  received  statutes  fVom  the  bisliop,  but  thi^  was  with  the 
of  the  university,  the  doctors  as  well  as  the  scliolarM.  These  stiitutos 
»  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  license  teaching,  and  also  incidentally  men- 
rector.  These  events  were  followed  in  1289  by  the  bull  of  Nieolas  IV, 
ledared  that,  as  the  city  of  Uontpcllier  was  distinguished  and  worthy 
lod,  It  should  in  future  have  a  university  of  canon  and  Roiiiun  law.  of 
a  and  the  liberal  arts  (all  the  faculties,  theology  excepted.)  Promotions 
f  fiKSulty  were  to  be  made  by  the  bishop,  after  an  examination,  and  the 
should  accept  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  professors.  A  mere  glance  at 
itrament  would  give  the  impression  that  the  pope  founded,  in  reality,  a 
bool  here,  or  at  least  gave  to  the  bishop  new  rights  over  the  »imc.  But 
re  completely  contradicted  by  the  commencement  of  the  bull,  in  which 
•dy  existhig  school,  a  university,  is  expressly  implied.  In  fact,  then,  it 
aly  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  pope  to  bring  forward  here  the  new 
ly  which  all  universities  were  to  be  confirmed  to  tlie  papacy,  and  to  con- 
Qself  In  the  possession  of  these  rights.  The  only  practical  part  of  the 
ihat  it  extended  the  authority  of  the  bishop  over  the  faculty  of  jurispru- 
Ik^  where  it  had  been  disputed ;  but  in  1339  vexatious  disputes  brt>lce 
ween  the  bishop  and  the  rector  of  the  Uiw  university.  Cardinal  Ber- 
fdibishop  of  Embrun,  (died  1365,)  was  instructed  by  the  pope  to  act  as 
r,  and  with  six  delegates  of  the  university  he  drew  up  new  statutes, 
irere  proclaimed,  July  20th,  1339,  and  have  ever  since  remained  the 
ion  of  the  constitution 
)  WM  a  school  of  theology  here,  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
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14th  centuiy,  for  in  the  jear  1360  king  John  pennitted  the  magisten, 
and  sfbohirs  of  the  theological  (acuity  in  the  university  of  MontpcUier,  to  ^ 

preceded  in  pnicession  by  beadles  with  silver  sceptres.     Pope  Martin  V  Pec^^^"*^' 
nixed  tiiis  institution,  whicli  needed  i^ucli  a  recognition  most  of  oil,  as  late  ■  •* 

1421,  by  uniting  it  to  the  university  of  the  jurists.     At  the  same  time,  statuvr   .^ox^ 
for  the  faculty  of  theology  were  enacted  in  the  fonn  of  a  contract  between  t-^^"    ^® 
university  of  jurists  and  the  teachers  of  theologj',  in  which  the  relatione  IJB^     "*" 
tween  the  former  and  tlie  new^  faculty  were  determined.   The  school  of  thedo^::*^-^ 
belonged  to  the  four  mendicant  orders,  and  was  named  afler  them. 

In  this  manner  the  organiztition  of  the  t^chool  was  established  and  wis  k        ^m 
follows:  There  wore  two  universities,  that  of  medicine,  which  fonned  a  uid^  *mt 
by  itself,  and  that  of  law,  which  may  be  called  the  general  university,  astl  K  -i^he 
nrti\t<i}   and    theologians  formed   no   gpc^cial   university,    but   were   includcr»  »J^ 
witli  the  law-sch(X)l.     As  this  dilVers  from  the  perfect  constitution  of  Italia^^*'  *"" 
universities,  and  agrees  with  their  oldest  condition,  it  will  need  further  proo-^cn^^*"* 
Only  one  rector,  as  the  head  of  the  entire  university  of  Montpellier,  is  meiE-^  ''*^"" 
tioneil,  who  was  the  rector  of  the  jurists,  and  was  alternately  designated  h;^*^   **«^ 
one  or  the  other  name.     But  quite  deci^ive  evidence  is  seen  in  tlie  fact  that  U»»  •  *^'** 
]K>i>o  combined  tl)o  faculty  of  thec»logy,  teachers,  and  scholars,  with  the  Im^^^^^ 
universiiv,  and  sulx>rdinai».d  them  to  its  rector.     Now  this  universitv  had  ii^^-  ■*" 
general  a  constitution  similar  to  tl)o  Italian,  the  scholars  alone  having  the  full  ^- 
right  of  citizensliip.     Considering  these  two  circumstances,  tlie  preponderancffr:^^'^ 
of  the  jurists  and  that  of  the  scholars,  in  whicli  respect  the  constitution  wi 
quiti.'  unlike  that  of  the  Paris  university,  it  bowmes  evident  that  the  university 
of  Alontpellier  was  organized  afVcT  the  models  of  Italy,  and  this  must  have  been 
at  a  time  when,  in  Bologna  and  Padua,  the  ai'ti,st(e  did  not  constitute  a  separate 
university.     It  may  be  said  of  all  ancient  French  universities,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  that  they  were  not  modeled  afler  that  at  Paris,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
fill  had  the  title  of  **^  univtrdtes  dt  hix^^^  t.  e.  of  law.    The  pojies  liberated  the 
university  of  Montpellier  at  an  early  day  fnmi  the  legid  restrictions  in  regard  to 
tlie  clergy,  so  that  all  ecclesiastics,  even  monks,  could  there  study  medicine  and 
law. 

Tlie  scholars  of  law  thus  fonned  the  university  proper,  as  the  artUtat  and 
theologians  had  been  adt)pted  into  the  corporation  only,  and  the  doctora  of  all 
branches,  as  in  Italy,  possessed  only  limited  privileges,  though  they  shared  the 
duties  of  the  scholars.  The  latter  divided  themselves  into  three  nations:  Pro- 
ven^ales,  Burgundians,  and  Catalonians. 

The  rector,  as  the  head  of  the  university,  was  elected  for  one  year,  alternately 
from  one  of  those  nation.?,  and  confirmed  and  sworn  in  by  the  bisliop.  He  was 
required  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  oge,  and  to  belong  to  the  clergy.  Doctors 
were  not  qualified  for  this  office.  The  rector  precetied  in  rank  all  officers  of 
the  university  and  all  doctors,  and  in  the  Ifith  century  he  was  so  honored  that 
when  he  api)eared  in  the  street  the  scholars  followed  as  n^tinue.  The  rector's 
council  consisted  of  twelve  members;  one  of  them  was  the  canon  of  the  co- 
thedral  of  Maguelonne ;  one  an  inhabitant  of  Montpellier;  the  ten  others  were 
taken  from  the  provinces  of  the  nations.  Every  councilor  must  be  twenty-five 
years  of  n^c  and  belong  to  the  clergy.  Tlie  election  of  a  rector  was  made  by 
the  councilors,  not  by  the  scholars,  in  which  the  constitution  apj^ears  more  aris- 
tiKTatic  than  that  of  Bologna.  A  relative  majority  was  required  and  tlie  retiring 
rector  had  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.(  '*) 
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Ab  Bob-offioerB  the  statutes  name  a  generalis  hideUus  (boadle)  and  as  many 
^^tUnary  beadles  as  there  were  ordinary  doctors.    MoreoviT,  |x>pe  Martin  V,  in 
1421,  gave  to  the  university  three  conservaiorta^  the  an.'hbislK»p  of  Narlx)nno, 
the  abbot  of  Aniane,  and  the  provost  of  Maguelonnc,  with  authority  to  appoint 
their  alternates.     Soon  afterwards,  pope  Nicolas  V  oonuuctod  tiiis  privilv^o 
With  the  university  by  giving  the  kttor  power  to  nominate  the  representatives 
of  the  conservators.     Entirely  different  from  this  wns  the  coiistitution  of  the 
university  of  medicine.     One  of  the  professors,  with  tlie  title  of  nie^Iionl  chan- 
cellor, -who  filled  tlie  position  during  hfe,  presided  over  it,  and  was  elected  by 
the  bishop  and  three  professors.    Moreover,  they  hud  two  cousen'utor8,  the 
bishop  and  the  governor  of  the  cit}'. 

The  jurisdiction  was  arranged  as  follows:  The  bishop  exercised  ciiniinnl 
jurisdiction  in  the  law  university.  King  John  had,  in  i:{50,  given  the  eivil 
jurisdiction  to  a  royal  officer  (judex  parvi  sig^illi ;)  but  poi)e  Martin  V  turneil  it 
over  to  the  above-named  con8er\'ators,  ?'.  e.  their  repreueiitative,  and  this  unX^'V 
la  recof^ized  in  a  royal  privilege  of  1437.  In  the  univerNity  (tf  niodioine,  the 
bishop  likewise  had  criminal  jurisdiction ;  in  civil  cases  its  chaiieellor  acted  as 
jod^e,  with  appeal  to  the  bishop.  As  in  Paris,  all  had  the  privile|;e  of  trinl  in 
>Contpellier,  as  defendants  under  all  circumstances,  i\s  plaintill's  only  when  their 
opponent  lived  within  six  days'  journey  of  this  city. 

The  degree,  in  all  faculties,  depended  on  tiM>  approval  of  the  bishop,  who  for 

^t^\A  reason  was  named  chancellor  {^canceUarius^)  and  must  not  be  oont'iised  with 

f.tie  cancellarius  of  the  medical  school.    The  jurists  held  tiie  examination  tn^foro 

fj:Be  solemn  ceremony  in  the  church.    ^Vs  a  rule  one  could  heeome  hachelor  atler 

0i;3C  years  of  study,  and  bachelors  could  apply  for  the  di'j,'ree  of  do;»tor  atler  live 

.y^ars*  additional  study.     The  form  of  promotion  was  similar  to  that  of  Holo^na, 

^^xisisting  in  a  private  examination,  to  which  all  the  doctors  were  iuviti'd,  and 

^1>^  public  examination  in  the  church.     In  connection  with  the  latter,  the  desk, 

Vy£^k,cap,  kiss  and  blessing  are  mentioned  as  insignia ;  at  the  sairie  tiiue  the  liiNt 

0rffclemn  address  upon  some  law  was  delivered  by  the  new  d<.(tf»r,  in  the  ehun'h 

y^O^iC prindpium.)     The  bull  of  1289  had  deereetl  that  no  mom-v  fhonld  bo 

^^^id  for  degrees,  and  the  statutes  repeat  this  injunetion,  also  ])rohil)itin<r  the 

^jxi^tODiary  doctors'  dinner,  and  according  to  the  well-known  papal  order,  fixing 

g^  xnaximum  of  expenses  for  pomp.    Every  faculty  of  promotion  liad  u  chairman, 

os^'-'ed  prior  among  the  jurists,  dean  {df^rauus)  among  the  others.    But  tlie  jurists 

^>r72ieU  only  one  faculty,  in  which  students  of  omon  and  eivil  law  were  nnited. 

■  <^^  salaries,  those  of  the  medicid  faculty  only  are  mentioned.     In  141)0,  two 

T€>yt^  professorchips  were  established,  each  with  250  livres,  which,  in  1504,  was 

incf-easetl  to  550  livres. 

_      -*^H«*  statutes  contain  exact  regulations  pertaining  to  the  lectures,  which  show 

ous  supervision  of  instruction.     Every  one  was  entitled  to  lecture  who 

'^"^eceived  the  degree  of  doctor  in  Montpellier  or  at  any  other  studium  g^ri' 

»    also  bachelors,  and  even  scholars  about  tlie  time  of  receiving  the  dcgreo 

^*^cjhelor.     Four  hours  daily  were  fixed  for  the  lectures:  prima  v,alntin(u, 

9  noncs^  and  ve«p*irarujn,  7  and  10  A.  M. ;  3  and  6  P.  M.     The  leoturen  on 

n  law  were  thus  distributed :  the  first  was  fiora  dortornhX  in  which  only 

*^fcctor«  ordinarie  legentes  could  read.     From  year  to  year  alternately  they 

***^iined  in  thi^  hour  the  Codex  and  the  Digestuvi  vtttus.     As,  however,  ono 

^  '^as  no  longer  sufficient  for  an  understanding  of  these  books,  the  f«)llowing 

^08  adopted.    Tlie  regular  teacher  brought  forward  only  fourteen  Ixwks 
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of  the  Digeskm  veha,  Books  1  to  8,  12,  13,  19  to  22,  with  the  exception  of 
titles  of  the  Ist  and  one  of  the  21stt  and  the  renudnder  l^  one  or  moie 
cially  elected  doctors  or  bachelors  during  the  kora  vesperarmn.    The  same 
was  followed  in  regard  to  the  Codex.    In  the  morning  a  part  of  the  1st  and  1 
books,  and  books  2,  3,  4,  6  entire,  the  rest  in  the  evening.     Daring  the 
hours  between,  the  bachelors  always  read  that  ordinary  book,  which  was 
read  by  the  ordinary  teachers  in  that  year,  t.  e.  the  Digestum  velus  or  the 
Moreover,  the  Institutes^  and  finally  the  Inforiiaium  and  Digestion  Novum 
pied  these  hours.    Owing  to  the  great  mass  .of  material,  the  same  difficnltB' 
occurred  here,  and  each  of  these  books  was  divided  between  two  teacfaera 
half  was  called  the  Ordinarium  digesti  novi,  although  the  whole  was  a 
Extraordinarius^  the  other  the  Extraordinarntfn  of  tlie  same ;  the  first 
books  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  12,  the  second  the  rest    So,  too,  the  InforHahtm  had  ir 
Ordinarium,  to  which  belonged  the  title  solvtio  mairimoniOf  and  books  4  to 
and  11 ;  the  rest  was  Extraordinarium.    Tlie  evening  hour  was  given  to 
ploting  the  ordinary  lectures,  also  to  the  ires  libri,  the  atdhentiewn^  and 
law.    No  other  lectures  could  be  g^ven  at  these  hoursi    The  beginning  and  en 
of  the  lectures  were  distinctly  fixed  in  the  statutes,  though  diffining  aooordfai. 
to  the  various  books  used.    Those  over  the  Digestum  veUts  lasted  from  Oct  1 
to  Sept  29 ;  over  the  Codex^  from  Oct  19  to  Aug.  31.     Ordinary  teachers, 
those  wlio  completed  the  ordinary  lectures  in  the  evening  hour,  were 
to  read  for  fourteen  days  secundum  puncta,  assigned  to  them  by  the  rector 
counselors.    No  doctor  was  ^permitted  to  communicato  in  writing  the  content 
of  his  lecture,  except  in  those  cases  where  controversies  oould  not  be  full; 
treated  in  the  remarks.    Lectures  were  held  every  day,  excepting  on  sped; 
holidays,  so  Thursdays  were  not  holiday's.    The  doctors  were  also  required 
hold  n^petitions ;  bachelors  were  not  allowed  to ;  foreign  doctors,  while 
iiig  through,  could  hold  repetitions,  and  tlie  natives  were  compelled  to  gi^ 
them  a  chance.    All  doctors  being  entitled  to  lecture,  an  unlimited  oompeiitkm 
was  opened. 

As  to  fees,  they  were  expressly  recognized  in  tho  statutes  (1220-1242)  re- 
specting tlie  artistat  and  students  of  medicine.  Tho  statutes  of  the  Jurists  pre- 
scribed two  collections  for  every  ordinary  lecture,  one  for  the  teacher  and 
another  for  the  hall,  tho  first  amounting  to  10  sous,  the  latter  to  6  sons;  or 
wliatover  more  might  be  voluntarily  gpven.  Nothing  was  paid  for  other  lec- 
tures, except  by  special  agreement,  and  then  only  8  sous.  The  extraordinaiy 
evening  lectures  were  free  of  charge,  unless  by  special  agreement  Eveiy 
doctor  had  a  beadle  who  superintended  the  hall  and  tho  books,  and  received  12 
deniers  fix)m  each  hearer. 

In  regard  to  the  loaning  of  manuscripts,  the  following  was  prescribed :  The 
general  beadle  was  obliged  to-  keep  on  hand  all  the  text  and  gkMBsarlea  on 
canon  and  Roman  law,  the  Ledura  Hostiensis^  the  Commentary  of  Innooentiai^ 
Johann  Andrea  on  "  Sextus  and  the  Clementmes."  Also  whoever  cboee^  espe- 
cially the  sub-beadles,  were  allowed  to  loan  books,  but  if  the  latter  oontained 
falsifications  or  errors,  they  could  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nnivei^ 
sity  to  be  amended,  and  if  they  could  not  be  amended  they  were  bnrat  The 
hire  for  books,  if  thoy  were  to  be  copied  outside  of  Montpellier,  amoonted  to 
two  deniers,  double  the  price  in  the  city.  If  a  manuscript  alre^y  in  eTJatenre 
was  to  be  corrected  fh)m  them,  the  rent  was  less. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  theological  faculty,  equal  privileges  of  rank  were  pre- 
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fldibed  between  tho  prior  of  the  jansts  and  the  dean  of  the  theologians ; 
l^etween  the  doctors  of  law  and  the  magistors  of  theology.  The  prior  preceded 
in  all  solemnities  of  the  Jurists,  and  the  dean  in  those  of  the  theohigians.  In  the 
tliird  plaoe  the  precedence  was  alternated  from  year  to  year.  It  was  expressly 
decided  tliat  tho  theologians  could  prunounce  from  memory  or  read  from  manu- 
script. None  of  tlie  mendicant  friars,  consequently  no  teacher  of  tlicolgy,  could 
become  counselor  of  the  university. 

In  the  faculty  of  medicine  tho  remarkable  arrangement  existed  that  four 
bochelorB  sliould  be  annually  elected  to  at^sist  the  scholars  in  their  studies  and 
to  recommend  the  best  text-books  to  tho  professors.  Many  other  interesting 
^mpses  at  the  customs  of  the  14th  century  can  bo  found  in  the  statutes,  e,  g. 
jn  tlie  provisions  concerning  dress,  play,  arms,  tho  prohibition  again»t  breaking 
houses  during  carnival,  to  steal  meat ;  and  that  against  disturbing  the  Icc- 
Scholars  belonging  to  the  nobility,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were 
^oal  in  rank  to  the  doctors,  and  preceded  tho  licentiat<.'S.  A  reguUition  of  tho 
1424  described  the  style  of  living  necessary  for  one  who  would  be  consid- 
a  nobleman, 
^he  following  is  the  original  statute  concerning  the  election  of  tho  rector  and 
rO'nsellors  at  tlie  University  of  Montpellicr: 

^The  rector  is  always  to  be  a  clergyman,  bom  in  wedlock ;  ho  as  well  as  the 

^UJiaeUors  is  to  bo  a  prudent  and  peaceful  man,  of  mature  nge,  of  tried  probity 

,ft.licr  than  of  noble  birth.     About  the  middle  of  tho  month  of  January  tho 

c*or  calls  together  all  the  counsellors,  and  when  they  are  cssonibled  ho  in- 

gS^rma  them  that  the  object  of  their  meeting  is  to  elect  a  new  rector  and  now 

ooixcnellors.    After  imposing  an  oath  that  they  will  voto  for  such  rector  and 

«iadi  couosellors,  as  they  believe  will  bo  an  honor  and  benefit  to  the  University, 

anil  that  till  the  rector  and  the  new  counsellors  are  publicly  announc<'d,  they 

"will  not  reveal  their  vote  to  any  one;  the  rector  takes  the  balot,  first  of  those, 

fl-«>m  whose  nation  the  rector  and  counsellors  are  to  bo  elected  this  year,  and 

tUcna  of  the  others;  if  there  are  two  candidates  for  the  rector's  place,  with  an 

number  of  votes,  the  rector  is  authorized  to  choose  the  ono  whom  he  con- 

tlie  most  eligible,  and  if  there  are  three  or  inoro,  with  an  equal  number  of 

otea,  the  rector  may  elect  whom  ho  thinks  best;  if  he  cannot  arrive  at  any 

®^*aion  on  that  day,  tlien  the  second  or  third  day.    When  the  rector  and  the 

^^'^'JSellors  have  been  elected,  their  names  are  inscribed  in  a  book  kept  for  that 


^  other  particulars  the  statutes  and  practices  of  this  school  arc  tho  same  as 
***^  of  Paria 

Jtrc^"-  BnlXiw  thrmiflMHit  eontiden  Cbarlemsfne  a«  the  fiHinder  of  the  Parit  unfvenifj.  and 
i«*»Trr» '**  i**<i«te*  from  him;  but  tbfai  opinion  m  without  |imof.  For  however  miirh  Charm  waa 
*Uai«i^[r  *^  ^  ^  c«UM  of  ichoola,  tben  b  no  e\iflence  that  he  had  any  connection  with  thia 

^via-j^''     *■■*  reaMoa  appear  to  be :  1,  an  nreidentnl  remark  in  a  manu«cri|it  of  unknown  time  or 


^,^  .'*'•*  PtriHi"  in  no-tra  cangrrfotione  rmrrtUi  Mafi-lrorum  tarn  regenfium  quam  nun 
X*iiK^  ^    '"*-.  Moreover  we  MHnetimet  hnve  the  fi-rmuln  nini.ifi»  CninritaM  Mnftatrorum. 

'^    Thif  filliiif  the  profeavonhipa  l>y  election,  wus  in  tite  Infest  timet  Hitn«r1ur«i  agam  in  tiie 
**    iinive»iiu«B. 


<%l     ■    »«nivef»itiOi. 
*■**«»  i»i_,  '•  '^'kuffl  eomplaina  of  the  ind»«eiHinn  of  many  rertnn.  who  on  tnflinf  iirHeiti  went 
»V«»^.,T*^  ttreets.  and  lo  (liiiturheri  the  lertiire«.     He  hi 


m^elr  had   knt   much  tioie  in  followHtg  tbeae 
■«J0S.    Finally  tJiia  obligation  was  ex|>reMed  in  the  oath  of  tite  ttudonto. 

21 
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ni.    ORLEANS. 

A  school,  in  all  probability  a  law-School,  existed  at  Orleans  at  a  very  c- 
day.     The  first  distinct  indication  of  this  is  found  in  the  account  of  a  vio 
fight  between  citizens  and  sciiolars  in  the  year  1236,  in  which  several  for 
students,  of  noble  families,  were  killed.     A  pontitic;d  pricVegium  was  gnu 
by  Clement  V,  in  1305,  which  states  that  the  reputation  of  this  school  had 
for  a  long  time  groat  in  both  branches  of  the  law,  especi;:lly  in  Roman 
and  the  jwpo  was  indebted  to  it  for  his  education  ;  he  therefore  recognize* 
publicly,  giving  to  it  the  privilege  of  promotion  and  the  jnivil'-gia  of  Toul( 
(the  same  as  of  Paris'.)     The  king  confirmed  this  foundaiion  in  1312,  wit 
remarkable  con<lition.     It  is  strange  that  this  school  of  R'.man  law  origini 
so  early  in  Orleans,  in  a  portion  of  France  in  which  the  Romr.n  law  had  no 
thority,  and  for  tljis  reason  the  king  expressly  declared  that  this  confirma 
of  the  law-school  should  make  no   change   in  the  system  of  law  there 
Thus  only  a  law-school  was  established,  which  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
addition  of  a  faculty  of  theologj'  and  •philosophy  was  impossible  on  accoi 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighl>oring  university  of  Paris. 

The  scholars  were  divided  into  ten  nations,  which,  in  1538,  were  reducc=:^  to 
four,  and  at  the  head  of  each  nation  was  a  procurator.     The  assemblies  of 
university  consisted  of  tho  professors  and  procurators  of  the  nation?. 
German  nation  had  special  privileges,  its  members,  without  distinction,  enj> 
tho  privileges  of  nobility.     Tliey  jKyssessed   a  considerable  library,  and 
affairs  were  conducted  by  twelve  senators,  half  of  whom  ^ji-ere  required  t 
Gennans  proper,  the  other  half  Netherlanders ;  also  one-half  Catholics,  an( 
other  Protestants.     Among  others,  this  natien  had,  as  late  as  the  18th  cea 
the  singular  right  of  free  entrance  to  tlic  theatre  and  to  the  first  seats  ii 
same. 

A  rector  presided  over  the  university,  who  at  first  was  elected  by  the  ppt>* 
fessors  and  procurators;  afterwards  by  the  professors  and  tho  procurator  c* Jf  tlio 
Germans.  It  is  nowhere  recorded  whether  scholars  could  obtain  the  ofBc^^  of 
rector,  but  in  1307  and  1320,  doctors  appear  as  rectors. 

Two  royal  officers,  as  conservators  of  the  university,  the  bailiff  and  pro'vofit, 
administered  tho  civil  jurisdiction.    The  members  of  tho  Gennan  nation*,  dJ 
special  privilege,  wore  subject  to  tho  bailifl*.     Criminal  jurisdictiun  wa*     ^  * 
vested  in  the  bislu)ps,  but  aft<?r  1520  in  the  royal  officers  also.    The  jurisd*-^^"'® 
of  the  rector  related  without  contradiction  only  to  matters  of  tho  school  ^^'" 
discipline.  # 

Profec-pors  wore  appointed  by  election,  after  a  competitive  examinati*-^    ^^ 
candidates,  in  which  the  royal  and  city  officers  had  an  advisory  voice.    I^*  ^. 

there  were  among  the  ordinary  professors  five  of  civil  and  three  of  cano^  «  ^^ 

afterwards  this  number  was  rc*duced  to  five.    Until  tho  year  1583  they  re<^' 
no  salary ;  afterwards  600  and  800  icus  annually. 

The  promotions  were  under  the  supervision  of  tho  dean  of  the  cat?'* 
whom  pope  Clement  V  had  first  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university, 
are  no  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  earlier  period.     At  the  beginning    ^^ 
ITth  crntury  it  was  in  great  favor,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  maa>^ 
mans  obtained  their  degrees  there. 
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IV.    TOULOUSE,    TALEXCE,   AND  OTHER  UyiVTHSITIES  IN  FRANCE. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  other  French  uuiversities  whose  history  and  consti- 
itiOQ  are  at  all  known. 

Toulouse, 

The  university  at  Toulouse  was  founded  by  pontifical  decree  in  1233,  fur  the 
irpoae  of  suppressing  the  Albigcnne^.  Count  Raimund  IV,  of  Toulouse,  had 
otected  them,  but  in  Ids  submission  was  obliged  to  give  the  sum  of  4,000  sil- 
(T  marks,  to  be  expended  to  found  a  new  university,  fur  the  support  of  four 
achera  of  theology,  two  of  law,  six  artiattz^  and  two  teachers  of  grummar. 
NT  a  theologian,  50  marks  yearly  were  assigned ;  for  a  deori'tiijt,  3(» ;  Ibr  one 
tlie  artMta,  20;  for  a  grammarian,  10.  This  bull  therefore  established  a 
iiToraity  for  all  the  sciences,  (none  being  specially  named  or  excoi)tcd,)  and  it 
iTe  to  tlie  new  institution  all  the  privileges  of  Paris,  esi>ccially  the  clericid 
riadiction  in  all  cases  where  its  members  appeanxl  as  complainant  or  dc- 
adant.  According  to  a  pontitieal  decree  of  the  year  1245,  tlii'  cliuncelor  of 
e  cathedral  was  at  the  same  time  chancelor  of  the  uuiverHity.  lie  was 
larged  with  a  minute  personal  examination  of  the  theologiud  and  law  stu- 
mtSi  but  over  other  degrees  he  had  only  that  general  supervision  i>osHr.'H»ed  ut 
lier  universities.  One  might  easily  believe  that  tlie  Roman  law  was  puriK>se1y 
Kdaded,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  there  being  no  provision  for  that  dopart- 
leot  simply  because  it  was  foreign  to  the  direct  aim  of  the  foundation,  though 
ot  at  variance  with  it  Hence  the  original  act  of  foundation  included  all  m.'i- 
DOes  witliout  exception,  and  the  edict  of  1 245  clearly  proves  thiH.  Su  h  a 
nivenity  has  always  existed  ^t  Toulouse,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  hiter 
rguizatlon  of  it 

Valtm^e. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  origin  of  the  faculty  of  Valexcr  is  unknown. 
Ibwever,  it  had  a  free  constitutivn  of  the  scholars,  which  maint^iined  itsolf  up 
0  veiy  recent  times.  For  Cujacius  delivered  two  addresnes  in  1572  and  157.'{, 
n  the  installation  of  new  rectors,  and  both  rectors  must  have  U-<.'n  studrrntM, 
or  at  the  second  installation  it  was  stated  that  in  the  eh.-ction  the  foi  rri«!r  cun- 
oniBiy  consultation  with  the  professors  had  >>e<;n  omitted,  frrjui  which  oi.o 
nay  fn&r  that  great  liberty  was  possessed  by  the  students. 

The  BouRGES  university  was  founded,  in  1464.  It  had  five  faciiltie<<  and  tho 
lean  of  the  cathedral  acted  as  chiinc-lor  of  the  univeniiity.  The  bailiffH  lieu- 
Miant,  as  ropil  conservator,  held  juri^lir-tion.  The  r^-ctorat/;  r-hang'd  every 
9iree  months,  and  probably  there  was  ako  a  free  c^in.Mtitution  of  the  ftiid"nt<4. 

Lyofis. 

Distinct  traces  show  that  law-sclKKjLs  existe<l  In  tii«  l.'^rh  f^nifury  whi  h 
iftvwarda  disappeared  alfbgethor.  Tl.u.^  in  12dO  a  di^putf;  nr/^:  \tti'f.:*u  iho 
Ufifabishop  and  chapter  of  Lvons.  a  a  to  who  wa*  authoriz^rd  f/*  li/r'-nw!  ';iiim,!i*»^ 
■>*  dvilists,  which  presuppoftes  the  exi-t^-noe  of  a  Uw--'J  v/l  L.k'wi^'-  ;» 
'finnan  poet  speaks  of  a  num>*er  of  I'-yi-ta  in  Vienne,  which  alv*  1^,1  fM  u,  a 
"^oapenras  school  of  jurisprudence. 
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III.   U^^IVERSITIES  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  AND  KNGLAKD. 

SALAMANCA. 

Salamanca  was  fouoded  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  received  its  statutes  Izdl  tlie 
year  1422,  out  of  which  was  developed  the  following  constitution.     The  reotor, 
witli  eight  consUiariif  all  students,  who  could  appoint  their  successors,  acXDiiii> 
istercd  the  university.    The  doctors  render  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  re<;tor. 
The  ^^dom^holasier^^  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  school;  but  ho  swears  c»l>edi- 
enco  to  the  rector.     A  bachelor  of  law  must  have  studied  six  years,  and  alter 
five  years^jnore  he  could  become  llcentiiite.     In  filling  a  paid  teachershipy  the 
doctor  was  chosen  next  in  ago  of  those  holding  the  diplonia,  unless  a  f^reat 
majority  of  the  scholars  objected,  in  which  case  the  rector  and  council  decided 
This  liberal  constitution  for  the  scholars  is  in  harmony  with  the  code  oF  Al- 
phonzo  X,  soon  after  1250,  in  which  the  liberty  of  instruction  was  made  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  law.     This  constitution  continued  in  Salamanca  into  the  17th 
century,  for  Retes  speaks  of  a  disputation  which  the  rector  held  at  that  time 
under  his  presidency. 

ALC.ILA. 

Alcala  UNi\'EiisiTT  was  established  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  in  1510,  ibr  the 
proniotion  of  the  study  of  theology  and  philosophy,  for  which  reason  it  con- 
tained a  faculty  of  canon,  but  not  of  civil  law.  The  center  of  the  university 
was  the  college  of  St  Ildcfons,  consisting  of  thirty-three  prebendaries,  "^^ 
could  be  teachers  or  scholars,  since  for  admission  were  required  only  poverty, 
the  ago  of  twenty,  and  the  completion  of  tho  course  of  the  preparatory  c(A' 
leges.  Those  thirty-three  members  elected  annually  a  rector  and  three  coun- 
cilors, who  controlled  tho  entire  university.  Salaried  teachers  were  ele<:toa, 
not  by  tho  rector  and  council  alone,  but  by  all  the  students.  It  had  wide  r©P*^* 
tntion.  When  visited  by  Francis  I,  while  a  prisoner  of  Spain,  he  was  welcomea 
by  11,000  students. 

COTMBRA. 

Tlie  CounjRA  l-niversity,  in  Portugal,  revived  statutes  in  1309,  frottx  fSXDg 
Dionysius,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  those  just  mentioned. 

OXFORD   AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  foundation  of  tho  two  great  English  universities  is  uncertain  ;     *^ 
of  Oxford  being  about  1130,  and  that  of  Cambridge  about  1257.     TheU"   *^^ 
Btitution  was  formed  afler  that  of  Parin,  and  concentrated  all  the  power  i*^        , 
teachers,  placing  the  students  under  strict  subordination.    However,  ih&s^     ^^ 
versities  managed  to  secure  a  greater  independence  of  the  royal  powC 
the  scliool  of  Paris  ever  possessed. 

*  According  to  Prof,  de  Viriville,  the  earliest  Cbriatinn  UniTertity  in  Spain  %m  imtit>' 
1209,  by  Alfunzo  VIII,  king  of  Leon,  at  P&lencia,  from  which  it  wni  trwwfitrred  in  IS30 
grandson,  Ferdinand,  to  Salamanca.    Prior  to  thii  dnte,  scbooli  of  the  highest  learning  e* 
Cordova,  under  the  government  of  tho  Moon,  to  which  Christian  princes  tent  their  sons- 
manca  had  at  one  time  twenty-four  colleges,  and  in  no  country  did  the  rector  leceire  mor^ 
resfMct. 

t  In  the  original  constitution  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  vix.,  of  St.  Andrew,  by 
Bull  in  1413  by  Benedict  III,  and  the  second  erection  of  St.  Mary's  GoDege  in  1553;  o^ 
College,  (.Aberdeen.)  in  1494.  by  the  bull  of  Alexander  VI ;  of  dasgow,  ratified  by  Pnp^ 
uliis  V  in  1451 ;  ttte  fanullies  of  canon  and  civil  law  are  expressly  ennmerated  with  thu«9 
oliigy  and  arts.     In  tlie  original  charter  of  Edinburgh,  granted  by  King  James  VI,  in  iSPSv 
not  included,  although  law  was  taught  at  Etiiuburgh  as  early  as  1508. 
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Bemarks  on  (he  Universities. 

lemariES  on  the  nature  of  the  superior  schools  of  the  Middle 
itlea  will  be  offered  in  conclusion. 

The  Name, 

versiias  does  not  designate  the  school  as  such,  but^  in  a  true 

0  corporation  formed  on  founding  the  school  Who  composed 
who  ruled  over  it  and  held  office,  depended  on  the  particular 
ach  school  Hence  in  Bologna  the  name  of  universiias  sduh 
)mmon  uso;  while  in  Paris  it  was  universitaa  ^nagistrorum. 
)r  thought  of  the  modem  use  of  the  word,  having  reference  to 
studies  and  instruction.  Such  an  idea  was  impossible  at  a  time 
ola  contained  a  universiias  juristarum^  and  by  the  side  of  it  a 
truftht 

micfa,  was  named  scftola,  and  after  the  13th  ocntury,  generally 

The  honorary  title  of  a  superior  school  was  studiwn  gtnerale. 

has  by  many  been  considered  as  referring  to  a  system  of  m- 

1  departments  of  learning,  which  again  is  wrong;  first,  becauso 
was  never  considered  the  main  object  of  any  of  these  re- 
so  that  this  name  {generals  stadium)  was  sometimes  limited  to 
>dld  be  taken  away  from  any  single  faculties  witliout  bemg  any 
rals;  and  again,  because  tliis  uanu)  often  designates  one  fac- 
ther  intended  to  indicate  the  gcnerul  or  broad  nature  of  t^e 
sinoe  in  the  first  place  they  admitted  botli  natives  and  foreign 
I  parts  of  the  earth,  and  secondly  conferred  a  degree  of  doctor, 
rersally  acknowledged  by  all  governments  and  otlicr  high- 
ztent  of  each  of  these  two  depended  necessarily  upon  the 
by  a  saiBcient  number  of  famous  teachers^  obtained  the  neces- 

B  origin  of  these  schools,  this  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
titleu  Wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  congregated, 
o  establish  tlieir  reputation,  there  the  school  actually  existed, 
any  act  of  foundation  by  magistracy,  pope,  or  emperor.  With 
c  authorities,  their  cooperation  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
riding  means  to  meet  expenses,  or  in  obtaining  leave  to  teach, 
first  no  expenses  to  defray,  since  they  paid  no  salaries,  and  it 
necessary  to  ask  special  permission,  because  the  school  brought 
itage  to  the  city. 

Authority  of  the  Pope, 

ken  said  that  the  pope,  according  to  the  original  views  of  the 
d  the  exclusive  right  of  founding  universities.  In  this,  three 
distinguished :  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  general ;  the 
r  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  the  erection  of  a  faculty  of  the- 
sU  for.  the  foundation  in  general  could  such  pontifical  power  or 
ffed  to  exist.  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Padua  never  obtained  any 
ion,  and  in  those  granted  to  Montpellier  and  Orleans,  it  is 
that  they  were  an  acknowledgment  for  their  long  existence  as 
epatation.    Now,  since  the  pope  never  contradicted  their  legal- 
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i^,  it  is  evident  that  he  oerer  regarded  the  gratit  by  himseiru 
tbeir  Tutl  aod  legal  existence.  That  in  tlie  course  of  time  many  pontiScd  il 
croea  Tor  tJie  Ciundetion  of  univerBltiej  wure  issued,  i«  accounted  for  in  the  h 
lowing  tuauner.  Wbcn  a  new  school  grew  up  bj  tho  side  of  old  and  renovn 
faculties,  it  must  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  doubtful  whothei  it  could  ictoaE 
claim  the  rank  of  uuivorsit)-,  and  especially  whether  the  degrees  by  it  confcir^ 
would  be  uniTorsally  reepccted.  To  tlia  teachers  of  Btlcb  a  ichool,  therefo 
nbtlilrg  could  be  more  desirable  than  for  tlie  pope  to  declare  it  a  ifuditiitt  gm 
erab;  since  such  ofQcial  acknowledgment  was  recognized  ia  all  couDti-- 
bclongiog  to  llio  Roman  Church.  The  pope,  on  hia  part,  willingly  availed  hS 
self  of  this  means  of  extending  ilia  authority  into  distant  countries.  It 
thcrcforo  an  error  to  suppose,  as  MciDcrc  does,  that  tlie  poutiScal  approbit. 
was  nccesxary  to  establish  a  legal  superior  school,  and  that  the  tbondation 
one  in  Naples,  by  Frederic  IJ,  in  1224,  was  an  iurnngcmeut  of  papal  rigts 
especially  as  the  earliest  (that  of  Toulouse)  papal  (locreo  of  fbundalion  lor  C3 
school  bears  date,  1223. 

•  OSiee  of  Chanedbtr. 

The  ostabhahmcnt  of  the  office  of  chancellor  rests  on  much  the  same  bs^ 
Tho  two  Paris  clianccllors  never  asked  or  received  tbe  cooflrmatloa  of  ' 
po|ie,  and  they  did  not  need  it,  since  the  university  had  grown  oat  of  11^ 
foundation  schools,  which,  according  to  tho  canon  law,  required  a  Lconse  fir" 
the  clerical  authorilies.  Id  Bologna  tho  pope  Qllcd  tliis  position,  not  that  le^ 
[aomotioQ  could  proceed  trora  him  only,  for  he  did  not  dispute  tbe  JxgaUty 
fbnncr  promotiona,  but  because  ho  considered  tbe  measure  aeceaaary  to  av 
abuse!'.  In  Pudua  tho  profcasorB  elected  a  cbanccUor,  and  the  pope  hmi.i 
himself  to  his  conHrmation.  Likewise  in  Hontpellier  tbcro  was  a  chancel 
long  before  it  hecame  customaiy  for  the  pope  to  give  conflnoatioiL  In  ' 
decrees  for  tho  fonndation,  tbe  pope  alwaj-s  appointed  the  chancellor  also;  1 
clearly  not  with  any  other  intention  tlinn  for  that  purpose  for  which  bo  t: 
been  originally  requested  to  found  tlie  school,  namely,  to  secure  to  tbe  degV 
conferred  by  tliut  school  a  uoiverFal  acknuwledgment. 
Facutly  of  Tlitohgy. 

It  was  dilTeroDt,  however,  with  (hcullica  of  theology,  which,  in  Bokigna  a 
Paduu  fur  cxomplo,  were  flrat  cstablislied  and  founded  by  the  pope,  whil^ 
the  rest  was  indopcndeiit  uf  such  a  foundation.  But  here  also  the  direct  in: 
fercnco  of  tho  popo  resulted  rrom  tho  nature  of  the  matter,  and  bdoed. 
might  readily  expect  that,  however  free  were  tbe  other  branches  of  stud^* 
other  tlieologicid  inalmction  whatever,  but  such  aa  was  approved  hy  the  f»< 
would  be  allowed.  Ncverthelcsa,  not  oven  in  theology  was  tho  principle  f 
carried  out,  since  tbe  scliool  of  Paris  never  received  any  consent  [  and  th^ 
Uoutpellicr  existed  long  boforo  tbo  pope  acknowledged  its  standing. 

Aulhorily  of  tlie  Emperor. 
Similar  to  the  papal  relation  was  the  rehition  of  the  emporor  to  theae  bc1>  ^ 
If  he  too  granted  tbe  privilege  of  tfudium  gtnerale,  it  followed  in  the  natiiK*' 
things  that  the  promotions  of  the  ftculty  were  universally  honored  aoc^. 
knowledgcd,  so  that  the  conflnnation  of  the  emperor  had  theaameeOMa* 
of  the  pope,  but  neither  of  them  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  Another  pliCB  * 
was  afterwards  adopted  in  tlie  constitution  of  German  univenitiea ;  but  w'^ 
now  considering  only  tbo  original  conditions  and  customs  outside  oTGerm^' 
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LAW-LECTURES  IN  THE  EARLY  UNIVERSITIES. 
THE  GLOSSATORS   AS  TEACHERS. 

In  giving  the  bistory  of  tlie  universities,  attentioa  waB  paid  to  the  lectures 
only  from  their  geuorul  aud  fumial  side.     At  pn^scnt  wo  must  set  forth  the  far 
more   iiuportant  relation  in  whicli  tiiey  stood  towards  law.     The  inquiry  must 
be  directed  to  two  objects ;  firstly  towards  the  division  of  the  subject  among 
differcot  lecturers,  aud  the  relation  of  single  teachers  and  students  thereto; 
secondly,  towards  the  conduct  of  the  courses  by  the  teachers,  and  the  habits 
oftlie  stttduuts  in  rt-gard  to  them.    Great  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  whole 
invcsti^tion,  owing  to  our  imperfect  iutbnnation.     Panzirolu.s''  account  is  com- 
pletely unreliable,  since  in  it  partly  opinions  prevalent  in  his  time,  partly  iso- 
lated incidents  taken  frt>m  earher  writers,  are  woven  into  a  whole,  no  regard 
being  paid  to  the  fact  tliat  diflereat  reguhitions  prevailed  at  difl'creut  times  aud 
places. 

Very  useful  in  this  investigation  are  those  oldest  depcrlptions  of  the  sj'stema 
adopted,  which  remain,  partly  in  the  sliape  of  monographs  written  for  the  pur- 
pffle,  partly  in  preface  to  other  writings  or  lectures.  I  will  cite  these  to  servo 
tt  a  giiide  to  future  investigations  in  my  path. 

In  the  first  class  comes  the  very  siuidl  and  too  general  notice  of  Maitinus  do 
FanoL  AJso  tJie  AMns  Mud-tidi  in  utroque  jure  of  J.  Baptista  Caccialupua  Lev- 
erioaa,  and  on  the  same  subject,  a  book  by  J.  J.  Camis,  publislied  as  early  as 
W76,  aiid  often  since  then. 

In  tlie  second  class,  note  especially  the  introduction  to  a  Summary  by  Tler- 
goiinuji,  upon  the  Paudecla,  and  the  never-published  introduction  of  Odofredua 
to  Ilia  lectures  upon  the  Digtatum  Vf.iua. 

Jn  these  books,  litera  denotes  the  text,  kdura  an  oral  interpretation ;  legere 

^^  to  the  mode  of  interpretation. 

^®  lectures  tlieraselves,  at  Bologna,  and  undoubtedly  in  other  places,  wero 

^  — t^T*^^**^  ^  ^^^  ^^®  parta  of  the  Corpus  Jurv*^  so  that,  as  a  rule,  five  principal 

^'^res  were  given,  among  which  two  might  be  "ordinary,"  the  three  others 

^y^    **  extraordinary."     That  all  these  lectures  were  really  deliv<.red  can  bo 

''ce  8liown  in  most  cases,  since  lectures  of  Odofredus  \i\yon  the  three  Digest^ 

/^Poo  the  nine  books  of  the  Codex^  yd  remain,  and  are  in  print. 

'"^''ar  lectures  upon  the  Volumtn  as  such  no  longer  exist,  but  their  cxist- 

j       ^^t\  be  conjectured  from  the  gloss  uiwn  all  its  parts  \x\on  the  summarj'  of 

*Q  11^*4  to  the  AuUienticunt,  and  from  the  printed  lectures  of  Odofredus  upon 

tb  f     ''^^  ^•**^  books  of  the  Codex.     It  becomes  certain,  however,  fr()m  the  fact 

|-^    ®^c»h  lectures  ap[)ear  in  the  statutes,  of  the  university  at  Bologna  in  yet 

^j^^     ^'no?,  when  such  an  inconvenient  junction  of  di>!.similar  subjects  into  ono 

^.  J^^  Mrould  have  been  dispensed  with,  instead  of  being  newly  adopted.    Along 

Ij.-.       ^^Wig  regular  arrangement  we  find,  however,  many  very  early  deviations 


^^a,  although  they  were  also  contained  in  the  Volumrti,  and  wero  by  tho 


I,j         "^      For  example,  in  the  13th  century  occur  separate  lectures  upon  tho 


0|i^^     ^^  expressly  connected  with  the  common  lectures  upon  the  Voluiyien.    At 
Ot^^   ^^oh  of  these  main  courses  of  lectures  lasted  a  complete  term,  which  was 
\^y  v^^^**  ^^  duration,  while  the  disparity  in  the  extent  of  t^ubjects  was  obviated 
^^Wnning  earlier  and  ending  later,  or  by  giving  more  lectures  in  a  week. 
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In  earlier  times,  a  course  occupied  only  one  hour  a  day,  and  it  is  donbtfi 
even  in  later  times,  a  different  arrangement  was  made.    No  teacher, 
limited  himself  to  one  subject,  but  took  them  up  in  order,  which  explama 
students  were  able  to  connect  themselTcs  with  single  teachers,  during 
whole  period  of  study.    Nor  was  it  unusual  for  one  teacher  to  delifer  seri 
courses  at  once,  during  the  same  season.    Complete  infomiation  in  regard 
later  changes  in  this  arrangement  is  wanting.    I  will  bring  together  here  w. 
I  have  asccrtiiincd  upon  the  subject. 

At  Bolognu  the  statutes  contain  the  following  proyisions:  Each  of  the  tbi 
Digests  and  the  Codex  were  read  by  two  doctors  at  the  same  time.    One 
the  first  hulf,  the  other  the  second,  and  each  occupied  with  his  part  that  wb 
year's  course,  which  had  been  originally  assigned  to  the  whole  for  one 
turer.     Whence  it  follows  that  the  time  for  the  lectures  was  doubled,  and,  ■» 
withstandhig,  in  this  system  arrangements  were  made,  so  that  eyery  sehoT^csDlar 
could  hoar  the  whole  Digestum  vetus  in  a  year.    The  Tblumen  was,  as  in  foi 
days^  to  be  explained  by  one  person  alone,  and  if  possible,  entirely.    If  a. 
part  of  it  remained,  tlie  teacher  was  to  go  over  this  part  at  the  beginning 
the  next  course.    Similar  provisions  were  made  for  the  sources  of  the  caa 
law.    Ilowovcr,  this  whole  arrangement  can  not  have  an  earlier  date  than 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  since  it  was  necessary  tliat 

teacliers  sliould  be  provided  for  these  places;  the  majority  of  salaries,  howev*  ^r, 

begUi  to  be  paid  »t  this  time.    Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  exclusive  relatii -»on- 

ship  of  students  to  a  particular  teacher  was  already  completely  abandoned. 

The  teacherships  appointed  for  the  students  have  no  connection  with  t 
investigation,  since  tlicy  evidently  were  intended  more  for  the  profit  and  d: 
ing  of  these  students  than  as  a  material  addition  to  the  corps  of  instnictois. 
similar  arrangement,  for  similar  purposes,  was  entered  into  at  Uontpellier 
the  statutes  of  1339.    Here  also  was  each  Digest,  and  also  the  CodtXf  to 
intrusted  to  two  teachers  at  once  in  tlte  same  year.    Here,  however,  it  was 
considered  sufficient,  as  at  Bologna,  to  simply  divide  each  original  work  in 
^rst  and  second  volunie,  but  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  mode  of  division 
adopted,  and  the  G^dex  was  so  divided  into  the  OrdifMrnmi  and  Extraordii 
rium  tliat  each  of  tlie  two  had  particular  books  and  even  parts  of  books  a^ 
signed  to  him.    This  elaborate  arrangement,  prevailing  at  MonlpcUier,  appeal 
to  have  been  then  adopted  by  other  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangements  at  Padua  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  cei 
tury,  Caius  gives  the  following  information. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  in  Roman  law  lasted  four  years;  one 
for  the  husUtut%   two  years  for  the  Digesium  wetus  and  Inforiiatum^  two 
for  the  Oi)dtx  and  Diyestvm  Novwn.    The  Diffesfvm  vetus  was,  for  the  wbd' 
two  yenrs^  read  in  the  morning,  the  Jnforiiotum  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sam* 
regtilation  was  observed  for  the  Codex  and  the  Digeatvm  Novum.    But  th» 
Volwnen  was  no  longer  in  use.    In  tlie  statutes  of  Padua,  and  yet  more  in  d 
tail  in  the  Fasti  of  Facciolati,  are  mentioned  a  great  number  of  nominal  proc^ 
feasors,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  lectures  were  really  delivered  and  were 
sidercd  as  esm^ntinl  ptirts  of  a  complete  course  of  Instruction  in  Roman  la 
Among  otliers,  appears  a  porticolar  professorship  for  the  AuthenNcum^  one 
Tres  Lihri  Codiris,  one  for  the  book  of  feudal  law.     In  the  year  1644,  beside 
the  courses  already  existing,  were  also  instituted  especial  coorses  upon  Te 
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M^  and  Bartolaa,  lor  which  five  professorshipe  were  establidbed,  two  in  the 
ming,  two  in  the  evening,  and  one  Tertia,  The  moet  important  prof^aaor- 
Ph  however,  waa  that  establiabed  in  the  year  1422,  for  tlie  Codux  Gregori- 
M^  Ikrmogemianus  el  TheodtmaHus^  which  position  is  sbid  to  have  never  been 
jd.  after  1687.  .So  mnch  zeal  for  studies  upon  legal  history *is  nowhere  again 
ountered,  even  in  later  times,  and  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  happening 
liat  period.  It  ia,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  whole  story  rests  upon 
KToneoiis  basis. 

fe  ia  isfltmctive  to  see  to  what  fatal  excesses  this  extension  of  material  led 
aat.  Alciat  complains  that,  in  his  day,  only  a  few  passages  were  explained 
ly  year,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  study  upon  the  sources  was  left  to 
rate  diligence.  In  yet  stronger  terms  does  Panzirolus  describe  tlio  abuses 
bia  time ;  the  lecturers  had  contiumilly  departed  more  and  more  from  tho 
ti  and  busied  themselves  with  the  glosses,  and  the  trouble  liod  gone  so  fur 
t  in  the  principal  lectures  only  five  parts  of  the  Carpus  Juris  were  treated 
in  the  entire  year,  and  even  these  no  longer,  since  very  important  parts  of 
I  law  were  considered  only  as  subjects  for  extraordinary  lectures, 
[a  Piaa,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tlic  IGth  century,  a  curriculum  was  by 
r  established,  which  was  certainly  based  upon  previous  practice.  By  this, 
Ij  a  few  titles  from  each  part  of  the  Digests  were  to  be  explained  in  a  year. 
ia  almost  incredible  that  at  Pisa  and  Sienna  tlie  same  arrangement  prevails 
day. 

Aa  io  the  particular  courses  attended  by  particular  students,  our  information 
aa  mi|^t  be  expected,  even  more  imperfect.  As  essential,  were  regarded 
Jj  the  lectures  upon  the  regular  books.  Doubtless  these  books  were  studied 
'  all  without  exception,  the  other  books  by  many  who  made  arbitrary  selec- 
in  among  them;  only  those  who  were  particularly  earnest  and  zealous,  liear- 
g  aU.  Petrarch,  for  instance,  heard  the  whole  Corpus  Juris. 
Oonnected  with  this  is  tho  time  which  a  student  was  to  devote  to  these 
ndiea  Rules  were  bid  down  only  for  such  students  as  desired  degrees,  or  at 
ist  wished  to  give  lectures,  and  it  was  natural  that  for  these  cases  a  longer 
ae  than  the  usual  period  of  study  should  be  demanded. 
At  the  time  of  Odofredus^  the  course  appears  to  have  been  longer  than  fivo 
sen.  However,  the  statutes  of  Yeronn,  in  a  manuscript  of  1228,  demand 
ily  three  years  of  law  study  from  those  who  wore  to  become  the  mug^tratcs 
r  that  city.  Petrarch  studied  seven.  In  tho  15th  century,  tho  full  course  of 
MDia  law  at  Padua  was  already  limited  to  four  years.  A  regular  succession 
I  the  lectures  heard  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  necessary ;  they 
rem  nther  so  arranged  as  to  be  at  once  useful  to  beginners  and  advanced  stu- 
nts One  cause  of  this  was  the  constant  connection  between  a  student,  dur- 
ig  his  whole  course  of  study,  and  a  single  teacher,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
itter  to  adapt  his  lectures  to  all  classes  of  hearers. 

Aa  to  the  age  at  which  the  students  commenced  their  studies,  it  can  only  bo 
iJd  that,  in  general,  a  riper  age  than  in  our  times  was  expected,  from  which 
'tiumstance  alone  the  then  exii^ting  constitution  of  the  universities  is  to  be 
K^pUined.  This  riper  age  was,  moreover,  demanded  in  the  case  of  foreigners 
'  the.kmg and  often  dangerous  journeys  necessary  to  reach  the  universities; 
It  the  case  may  have  been  otherwise  with  natives.    But  even  among  the  for- 
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eigners  were,  at  an  early  period,  some  remarkable  exceptions.    Petrarch 
at  hia  flfleenth  year,  and  in  a  strange  city. 

As  a  rule,  the  student  limited  himself  to  the  lectures  upon  Roman  law, 
added  lectures  upon  canon  law  only ;  to  connect  other  studies  with  tliese  w 
at  first,  very  unusual.     Only  the  lectures  upon  the  art  of  a  notary  may,  ex 
tionally,  have  been  attended  by  jurists  also.     The  notaries  formed,  in  all  im 
tant  cities,  their  own  guilds,  choo^^ing  their  own  officers,  and  being  especia 
careful  that  new  members  should  be  qualified.     Such  a  guild  of  notaries  m 
have  already  existed  at  Bologfia  at  a  very  early  period.    But  here  it  happen 
through  imitation  of  the  famous  law-school  in  the  same  place,  that  they 
took  the  form  of  such  a  school,  had  their  own  lectures,  and  gave  the  degree 
doctor.     As  now  their  business  stood  in  close  connection  with  the  juri 
proper,  their  school  may  very  readily  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
law-school ;  they  even  read  the  Institutes  often,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  iZZ 
same  manner,  many  jurists  attended  their  lectures,  which  may  have  been 
garded  as  a  practical  branch.  .^ 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  mode  of  conducting  a  single  lecture.    The  teacl 
was  accustomed  to  give,  at  first,  a  summary  of  the  whole  chapter;  in  each 
sage  he  first  read  the  text,  according  to  his  opinion  of  the  correct  form  of  it; 
ft  complete  exposition  of  the  text  belonged  first  its  casus;  then  the  explaaati 
of  apparent  contradictions  in  other  places ;   the  general  law  principles  therei 
involved ;  finally,  real  or  fictitious  cases  to  which  it  applied,  wbicli  last,  if  th 
wore  to  occupy  too  much  time,  were  referred  to  the  "  repetitions."    This 
the  general  plan,  w^hich,  however,  was  not  strictly  carried  out  in  Individ 
cases,  as  the  printed  lectures  of  Azo  and  Odofredus  show,  but  was  modifii 
according  to  the  demands  of  etfch  particular  case.    Odofredus  boasts  of  himse'. 
that  he  explained  the  whole,  without  omission,  and  the  glosses,  as  weU  as  th 
text.    As  to  the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  general  rules  can  be  given  for  th 
times  no  more  than  for  ours.    With  many  lectures,  however,  it  is  evident  at 
glance  that  they  must  have  been  delivered  with  perfect  fi-eedom ;  e,  g,  the  I 
tures  of  Odofredus,  in  which  the  vivacity  and  familiarity,  and  at  the  same  timi 
the  carelessness  of  oral  delivery  are  not  to  be  overlooked.     Carefully  polishec^ 
lectures  are  common  enough,  but  such  polish  was,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  nor 
given  to  the  whole  course,  but  to  the  exposition  of  particular  passagea 

As  to  the  students'  occupation  in  the  lecture-rooms,  it  appears  that 
notes  was  just  as  general  as  at  present,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the 
quent  printing  of  the  same.    In  this  respect  differing  from  the  (German  customi 
the  students  could  interrupt  and  ask  questions  during  the  lectures,  but  this 
not  usual,  though  sometimes  practiced  in  the  morning,  i.  e.  during  the  regula 
lectures.    But  at  the  present  day,  in  Italy,  a  student  will  sometimes  ftsk  thi 
lecturer  if  he  has  rightly  understood  some  word. 
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IXTRODCCnON. 

Empire  of  France,  [exclusive  of  the  colonies,]  on  an  area  of 
> 6,676  English  square  miles  in  1866,  had  a  population  of  38,067,- 
^4.  In  1856,  there  were,  among  a  total  population  of  36,012,669 : 
^9  064,071  employed  in  agriculture,  10,460,961  in  mechanical  arts, 
ft<3  1,632,331  in  commercial  pursuits. 

"Xie  total  expenditure  in  1867  amounted  to  1,902,111,370  francs, 
r  'which  sum  28,344,121  francs  were  expended  for  public  instruc- 
Tinder  the  following  ministries,  and  with  the  following  statistics : 


'.— Uhdik  the  Mtnibtbt  of  Public  IxrrRucnow: 
L  Frimarjf  Irutntriion, 

59,957  Pnblic  Schools,  in  37,M8  CommunoRf  with  2,461,492  piipils. 
Iff,7l4  Private  Elementary  8cho<ilH,  with  978,258  pupild. 
8,M9  Infant  Schools,  with  432,1^1  piii>iU. 
32,383  Adult  Conn»e8,  with  829, Ror)  Bcholam. 

Totals  104,723  Schooln,  with  4,7ul,446  ftcholars. 
^  Stetmdarjf  Inttructinn. 

83  Lyceumfi,  with  36,306  stndentff. 

853  Communal  CoUcgcA,  with  32,4r>3  Btiidcnts— makinfif  a  total  of  336 
government  flcliools,  with  6H,759  students,  of  whom  17,209  follow 
the  Special  Secondary  Course. 
934  Non-governmental  Secondary  Schools,  with  77,906  students. 
Totals  1,270  Institutions,  with  146,664  students. 
L   Swrior  Iiutruction. 

8  Faculties  or  Schools  of  Theology,  with  46  professors. 

11  Faculties  of  Law,  with  loO  professors  and  4,895  students. 
16  Faculties  of  Science,  with  119  professors. 

16  Faculties  of  Literature,  with  102  professors. 

82  Preparatory  SchonU  of  Medicine  and  Pliamiacy,  with  190  professors. 
3  Higher  Schools  of  Medicine,  with  66  professors  and  1,7^0  ntudents. 
Totalis  Institutions  of  tno  highest  instruction,  with  603  professors, 
t*   Special  SckooU, 

1  Normal  School  for  Teachers  in  Infant  Asylums  at  Paris. 

1  Superior  Normal  School  for  Professors  in  Lyceums  and  the  Faculties 

of  Letters  and  Science  at  Paris,  with  110  pupils  and  23  professors. 
1  Normal  School  for  Secondary  Special  Instruction  at  Clun^v. 
81  Primary  Nonnal  Schools  for  male  teachers,  with  449  proiessors. 

12  Primary  Normal  Schools  for  female  teachers. 

1  Primary  Normal  Course  for  male  teachers,  with  12  professon. 
49  Primary  Normal  Courses  for  female  teachers. 
3  Schools  of  Living  Oriental  Tongues,  with  9  professors. 
1  Course  of  Archsology  in  connection  with  Cfabinet  of  Medals. 
1  French  School  of  Arcmtcology  and  Greek  Literature  at  Athens. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Records  (ecolf  de$  chartes)  at  Paris,  to  prepare  pu- 
pils for  librarians  and  keepers  of  public  archives. 
1  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  with  16  professors. 
1  School  of  S.iorcd  Music  at  Paris. 
1  Imperial  College  of  France,  with  31  professors. 
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1  Special  School  of  Drawinjz  for  YoungWomen  at  Paris. 
1  National  Congcn'atonr  of  Muaic  at  raria:  87  profeasore. 
6  I'rovinciul  Schook  of  Muhic  :  6  proftitwora,  (at  D\jon,  Nantes,  M0I 
Lille,  Toulouse,  Marseilles.) 

1  InHtitntion  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  besides  6  provincial  schools. 

2  National  Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  bsiid 

41  private  and  municipal  schools. 
1  Centnd  Correctional  House  of  Education  at  Paris. 

Sbognd. — Ministry  of  Aoriculturk,  Commsrce,  and  Pcbuc  Works: 

8  Inipcrial  Schools  of  Ag^culture  at  Grand-Jooan,  Gri^on,  and 

Saulsaic,  with  24  professors. 

9  Agricultural  Courses,  with  11  professors. 

1  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Versailles. 

10  School-farms. 

1  Practical  School  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  atLizardean ;  2  profeis 
1  National  School  of  Horse-breeding. 

8  Imperial  Sheep-folds  and  Cow-houses  {her^triet  and  vachenss.) 
8  Schools  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  Alfort,  Xyons,  Toulouse,  witli 

professors. 
1  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris ;  1  School  of  Chamber  of  C* 

merce  at  Paris. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at  Paris :  22  professors. 
8  Imperial  Schools  of  Mines,  viz.,  at  Paris,  15  proressors ;  atSt.  Etiei 

8  profe^frtors  ;  at  Alois,  1  proiessor. 
I  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Industry  at  Paris ;  19  pioflssso 
1  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris ;  28  proressors. 
8  Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Industry,  at  Aix,  Augers,  Chaloos-i 

Mamc :  82  professors. 
School  of  Watchmaking  at  Cluses  (Savoy,)  besides  several  piovixi 
schools. 

Thxbd. — Ministry  of  War  : 

1  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  22  professors,  19  ftasistantty 

8.'>()  pupils. 
1  Special  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr ;  88  professors. 
1  Statf-Kchool  (ecoU  du  corps  ^etat-major)  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 
1  School  of  Artillery  and  Military  Enffineering  \wdU  tP  qppUeatio^ 

VartUlerU  «t  du  g€ni(f\  at  Metz,  wiUi  28  professors. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Cavalry  at  Saumur ;  40  professors. 
1  Cavalr>'-musicians'  school  [ecole  dt  trompetUs]  at  Saumnr. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  at  Paris ;  IS  ( 

ressors. 
1  Inipcrial  School  for  the  Sanitary  Service  at  StrasbuT^g ;  12  profess^ 
1  Normal  Shooting-school  («ro/tf  normal  de  tir  ;)  11  tochers. 
1  Normal  School  of  Militai^  Gymnastics  at  Vinccnnes ;  8  teachers. 
1  Imperial  Prytaneum  (orphans  of  officers)  at  LaFldche;  2ftprDftaiC 

11  Regimental  Schools  of  Artillery. 

8  Regimental  Schools  of  Engineering. 

5  Military  Gymnasiums. 

1  Military  Musical  Gvmnasium  at  Paris. 
1  Bureau  of  Longitudes ;  6  professors. 

1  Imperial  Observatory  ;  18  professors,  assistants  and  ealcnlaton. 
Begimentul  schools  for  the  infant^  of  the  line  exii»t  in  all  the  corps. 

Fourth. — Ministry  of  Marine  and  thk  Colonies  : 

1  School  of  Naval  Architecture  ai  Paris,  with  80  pupils ;  8  proftsaon 
1  Practical  School  of  Maritime  Engineering  at  L*Onent ;  9  professoi 
1  Imperial  Naval  School  at  Brest;  11  professors. 
42  National  Schools  of  Ilydroffiwhy  ;  42  professors. 
8  Imperial  Schools  of  Naval  Pnarmacy  and  Medicine  at  Brest,  Boc 
rort,  and  Toulon  ;  15  professors. 

6  Nautical  School-ships :   A  Naval  Apprentice  Schools ;  8  Schools 

Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers ;  2  Naval  Drawing  Schools. 

Fifth. — Ministry  of  Finance  : 

1  Imperial  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  8  professors. 

1  School  of  the  Manufacture  of  Tobacco  at  Paris ;  7  professors. 

Sixth. — Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Imperial  Household  : 

4  Imperial  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  at  Paris.  Rome,  Lyons,  and  DQ 
1  National  Special  School  of  Drawing  and  MathematicB  applied  to ' 
Industrial  Arts,  a^  Paris. 
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.    IT.     SUPERIOR  AND   PROFESSIONAL    INSTRUCTION. 

(DGamlOrpnlntioii — Facnltid  sod  Institutions.    (2.)  Letters  and  SeWnces.    (8.)Tlieolos]r. 
(i)Isv.  (5.)  Usdirinc  Ukd  Anisny.    (6.)  Institotions  outside  of  the  Fsculties.    (7.)  Lab- 
^^''         flOtoiiHUdNcv  Pmctleal  Seltool  of  Iligher  Studies.    (8.)  Propowd  Ke-organixation. 

ScPERiOK  Instruction  in  France  is  administerc'd  by  the  State  in : 

!•  pMuities,  each  with  its  corps  of  professors  and  teachers  suflicient  to 

impart  iiL«tniction  to  the  number  of  students  in  letters,  scriences,  theo1og:y, 

iftv,  or  medicine ;  2.  Institutions  devoted  to  higher  studies  and  original 

n^seaith;  3.  Institutions  devoted  to  science  and  special  public  service ; 

^-  lostitatJons  to  promote  discoveries  in  science  and  the  highest  culture 

in  art 

The  five  Facuhies,  in  their  original  constitution  parts  of  a  local  uni- 

•^crsitT,  are  now  situated  in  the  chief  centers  of  jwpulation  in  the  several 

■^•dearies  (18  since  1868.)  into  which,  for  educational  administration,  tlie 

W  deptrtments  (into  which  the  whole  of  France  is  divided  for  civil  jmr- 

k)  are  gruupe«l.     Although  each  faculty  is  not  represented  in  any  one 

r,  except  in  the  Acailemy  of  Paris  and  .Strasbourg,  there  are  a  suffi- 

^*cm  QQinber  of  each,  with  an  aderjuate  tea^'hing  force,  at  convenient* 

**^c^tiesy  to  meet  in  the  main,  the  demands  of  the  population  ;  and  where 

J**®''^  ia  not,  large  towns  are  authorized,  under  certain  guarant4.'es  of  build* 

^'^S' and  salary,  to  establish  auxiliary  colleges  of  Fui-H^rior  instnirtion. 

£ich  faculty  has  its  own  hiills  for  lectures  and  material  cfjuijunent  of 
J'^'frocfion,  its  dean,  professors,  and  teachers  of  difffn-nt  gnulcs,  varying 
***  different  academies,  but  all  equipped  to  teach  j)liy>ics,  chemistry,  math- 

"'•^ici,  and  natural  histon\     Each  academv,  embra<-ing  hevi-ral  faculties, 

l»»  ** 

'■••itsown  rector,  council,  and  inspector,  and  all  are  suUinlinate  to  the 

■**Uii8ter  of  Public   Instruction,  who,  since   1824,  has  jjerfonned  all  tho 

^''^ions  of  the  headmaster  of  the  University. 

(2.)  The  faculty  of  letters,  of  irhich  there  is  one  in  each  academy  district, 
"•■  Avan-ing  teaching  force ;  in  Paris,  eleven  full  professsrjrs,  four  afljunct 
P'^o^wsora,  and  several  associates,  or  fellows,  who  are  canrlidatei  for  vai-ant 
duin,aDd  in  the  smaller  aca^lemy  centres,  not  half  tliis  nuuiU'r;  but  in 
^■ch  faculty,  provision  ia  made  for  philosrjphy,  histor}-,  ancit;nt  literature 
*"*d  modem  literature,  both  French  ami  fonrign. 

The  faculty  of  sciences,  of  which  there  is  one  in  esu-h  academy,  pov 
*^'**j  in  Paris,  seventeen  full  professors,  and  «cven  a-ss^-x-iale  teache m  of 
Qifferent  grades,  and  in  less  populous  centers,  frr^m  five  to  •■ix  chair*.  In- 
■^ruction  in  pure  and  applie*!  mathematics,  phy«.ir-a,  chemi-tr}-,  g'^ol'-rgy, 
''^"^^ogy,  and  other  natural  scien**es  mu«t  \j*:  givi-n  in  all. 

jjj^  Theologrt  has  se\'en  seat»of  rai:uhie«,  five  for  th':  Ca^holi'-i  and  two  for  thq 
^[[^^•^ts.     I'he  seats  of  the  two  IVite^tant  tjujultifrs  art  Morjuu^/aii  &ri'J  Strav 

^^  Pwtlon  of  the  Frrnch  ?Tftcm  of  Pul.-ic  Iw.ru'-tion  li  tr^skt**!  it,  '.'.»  h!>*/'r1'«l  ntstt-lf^ 
L  ,1^*****  Piwent  detail  of  orj(aiiiiation,ftai>r*.  prof»^w,r«,  tn*',h'p\f.  'J:":;/..r.*>.  'I«-/r**»  fc*:  , 
«,  ^P«rfal  TrbcIw  00  Cnir*.riiti'  1  antl  otn*-  In  ■.••:j'i  .«■  «■/  .V*t;.«ri./r  //it!ru'li;n  m  /j'/f»r*ni 

•M    * '^^^^1  Ib  tt&ii  smamaiT.  Prof.  Amoll  :d  Lm  cfaap'AT  '>r>  -r up«r>^  li^xnf.'.'Kt  ia  SfkfMdt 
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burg.  Tlic  cliairs  of  those  faculties  are  nowhere  more  than  scttii  or  fewer  An 
five.  The  suhjcc'ts  c«>minon  to  them  all  are  do^j^matic  theol«)<ry»  ecclcsUstical  h>- 
tory,  and  (I  here  use  the  French  titles)  etofptoHx  sacree^  and  morale  hcmgiiifit. 
The  faculty  of  theolopry.  which  has  in  all  42  chairs,  is  the  least  importftot  of  aU 
the  faculties  In  France,  because  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  recognin  iti d^ 
crccs,  iind  thev  have  no  canonical  validity.  Of  course,  for  those  who  tfpireto 
bo  )>rofessors  in  this  faculty,  its  decrees  and  attcnrlance  at  its  lectures  an  indii* 
f>onsal:le;  and  by  an  onlinunce  of  the  Government  of  1830  its  dra^^ees  ire  m* 
quired  for  all  ecclesiastical  preferment  down  to  the  post  o(  cure  ae  chrfUmdi 
canton  inclusive. 

(4. )  I>aw  hsis  eleven  scats  of  faculties,  with  98  chairs.  The  prcat  chain  m  duf 
faculty  are  those  for  the  CVjc/r  Sn}wlf'on,  Roman  law,  civil  pnxrcdure,  comroereul 
1  iw,  admini^ttrative  law.  The  Vitdc  Nnpolion  has  to  itself  six  chairs  at  Fuii 
and  three  in  each  of  the  othiT  ten  seats  of  faculties.  Two  of  these  ten,  Naacj 
and  I><»uai,  have  been  recently  added,  and  the  readier  may  like  to  know  how  la 
additional  faenlty,  when  wante<l,  is  provided.  The  town  of  Nancy,  alretd/ Ae 
s.'at  of  an  aculeniy,  of  a  facultv  of  sciences,  and  of  a  faculty  of  letters,  deared 
a  faculty  of  law  also,  Ixirraine  ^lavinjr  formerly,  under  its  old  sovereigns,  po** 
sesse<l  c»n<\  The  Suite  a^jre^'d  to  establish  onethere,  the  municipality  w  Ntncy 
undertaking^  on  its  part  to  raise  every  year  and  pay  to  the  treasury  asomreiii- 
bursing  the  State  for  its  outlay  on  the  new  faculty,  its  professors,  <iiF9^  "^ 
courses  of  Ircturcf:.  Doiuii  got  its  facultv  of  law  on  the  same  terms.  The  Stite 
gives  the  character  of  a  national  institution,  the  guarantee  of  publicly  appointed 
tciU'hers,  and  th^;  ]>rivilego  of  conferring  degrees;  and  the  town  is  abundantly 
willing  to  pjiy  for  this. 

No  one  in  Frane«»  can  practice  as  a  barrister  (afocn/)  without  the  d^[ree  of 
licentiate  of  law.    No  one  can  practice  as  a  solicitor  (acoui)  without  the  cei^iM 
de  oifKiritc  en  dmiL    A  licentiate  of  law  must  first  have  got  the  degree  of  barf*" 
clf»r  of  law.     To  get  this  he  must  have  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letten,  hi^e 
then  attended  two  years'  letrtures  in  a  faculty  of  law  and  undergone  twoexwu*" 
arions,  one  in  Justinian's  InstitutrSf  the  other  in  the  Code  Najioieon,  the  Feoil 
Code,  and  the  Codes  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Criminal  Instruction.    Does  for 
lectures,  examinations,  and  the  diploma,  make  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  Itv 
cost,  when  the  candidate  has  obtained  it,  nearly  25/.     The  new  bachelor  vtA 
then,  in  order  to  become  licentiate,  follow  a  third  years  lectures  in  a  fiwnlty  » 
law,  underj;o  two  more  examinations,  the  first  on  the  Imstitutes  of  Justinian 
again,  the  siTond  on  the  Code  NapoUon,  the  Code  of  Commerce,  and  adnunit' 
trative  law,  and  mast  support  theses  on  questions  of  Roman  and  French  I^*. 
The  dcgri'c  of  licentiate  costs  24/.    A  solicitor,  to  obtain  the  *  certificate  of  ctptc* 
ity  in  law,'  must  for  one  year  have  attended  lectures  in  a  faculty  of  law,einb**^ 
ing  in  this  one  year  Iwth  the  first  and  the  second  year's  course  of  lectures  on  !»• 
Code  X(ifK)feon,  and  on  C?ivil  and  Criminal  Procedure,  and  undergoing  an  ®*^ 
ination  on  the  subjirt  of  each  course.     The  cost  of  this  certificate,  all  ft**,;Jl 
lectures,  &c.,  included,  is  from  1 1/  to  12/.     The  professors  in  the  faculty  of  »*• 
are  men  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  their  several  bnmchcs.  ^ 

(5. )  Medicine  has  three  great  seats  of  faculties,  with  61  chairs.  The  ^'^^^^^^ 
at  Parirf,  Montpellicr,  an<l  Strasburg.  To  l)e  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  Ft**S5j 
a  man  must  have  the  diploma  of  doctor  either  in  medicine  or  in  ^^^G^'^^^g^ 
obtain  this,  he  must  have  attended  four  years'  lectures  in  a  faculty  of  mefJ'**^ 
and  had  two  years'  practice  in  a  hospital.  When  he  presents  himself  f<t>^^ 
first  year',s  lectures,  he  must  produce  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters;  "^^^ 
for  the  third,  that  of  bachelor  of  sciences,  a  certain  portion  of  the  mathe*f^^ 
generally  nxpiiretl  for  this  degree  being  in  his  case  cut  away.  He  mn»<^^^ 
eight  examitiarious,  and  at  the  end  of  his  course  he  must  8uniK>rt  a  thesis  t-*^  ^ 
his  faculty.  His  diploma,  by  the  time  he  gets  it,  has  cost  luma  little  ot^^^ 
A  mi^lical  man  with  a  doctor's  degnxs  may  practise  throughoat  France'-'  ^ 
practise  without  it,  a  man  must  have  the  diploma  of  officier  de  santt,  Tfp  »* 
tise  without  the  diploma  either  of  doctor  or  of  officier  de  aanti  is  penal. 
officier  df.-  mnte  must  h:ive  attendt^l  three  years'  lectures  in  a  facnity,  and  hi 
years'  prsK'tice  in  a  hospital,  and  he  must  pass  five  examinations  and  ir' 
pai)er  }>eariug  on  ono  of  the  subjects  of  his  instruction.  Before  he  can  ' 
mitred  to  attend  lectures  in  a  faculty  of  medicine  he  must  produce  a  o 
d'tTfunrn  dc  (frammaire,  a  sort  of  minor  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  turning 
matters  taught  iu  quatrihne,  the  highest  class  in  the  grammar  division 
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rhnt  liif  harinj;  Icomt  lomo  Latin  and  Greek  is  rendered  neoeniary. 
ima  ccmU  Liin  alu^ther  alN>ut32/,  but  it  only  autltorizes  him  to  |)racti:fO 
partmcnt  where  he  has  been  re(.-eived  ojh'cnr  de  sant^,  and  he  may  nut 
%nj  pjeat  operation  exeept  in  the  pre^eIl('e  of  a  dtietur. 
1  i^brnueh  of  the  facoltios  of  m  dlciiic  in  f.>nm-'l  by  the  flctl*^  fitp'rieurt  $ 
weie,  three  in  numb:T,  witli  niiu-tiMii  chairs.  Those  bchools,  too,  are  at 
[imtpellier,  and  Strasburyr.  (hcmistry,  toxiiHiIo^ry,  pharmacy,  and 
hiatory  aro  the  main  nuitien  of  instruction.  For  miNhcinc  and*  i:h:ir- 
TO  arc,  as  for  seiences  and  letters,  nuxiiiary  f«'hiN)Is,  {J't'oit*  jn-tiMtrti/oires 
me  ti  de  )»/iarmtwMf)  in  twenty-tM'o  larp;  tiowiirt  of  f  ranee,  with  profetw- 
a  grade  below  the  faeulty  prof  siiors,  with  Icrtures  allowed  to  eiMint,  to 
cxt;,-nt,  as  f:ieulty  leetan-s,  and  wi;h  the  ri;:ht  of  examining  for  some 
wer  dinloma.4  and  f^rantinfir  them.  No  one  can  ))nu'ti»)e  as  a  dru;;;Tii(t  or 
ry  in  France  without  frcttinj;  cither  a  lirdt  or  11  Hecond  elasM  dip!o:iia.  A 
»  diploma  necessitates  three  years'  stutlv  in  un  lU-o/t!  gupt'tit-ui-e  dr  Phar- 
roe  yeaiV  pruetisc  with  a  re<j:iilarly  auiliorix.  d  apothecary,  and  the  p:iss- 
t  examinations,  the  hist  of  whicli  eanimt  lie  inwsmnI  lieVore  the  apre  of 
Te.  The  cost  of  obtaining;  this  diploma  <'omcs  to  nearly  56/.  A  phar- 
ith  this  ftrst  cI.'umi  diploma  may  practise  aiivwhcr.>  in  Fni'ncc.  A  second 
loma  only  entitles  its  hoMer  to  praetise  in  tlie  de^mrtnicnt  chosen  by  him 
entered  his  name  for  lectures.  Hut  to  hold  this  sce«in<I  class  diploma 
have  aticndi'd  fuuilty  lectures  for  one  or  two  years,  have  pniciiseil  six 
i»r8  with  a  n^ular  fiAarmaciVn,  ami  i>:issed  tour  or  Hve  examinations,  for 
>f  which  ho  must  be  twenty-five  year<  old.  The  eundiilate  for  the  first 
!omi  nnist  have  the  decree  of  baehclor  of  sciences  U'fon^  he  can  enter 
to  follow  tlio  h-ctures  of  the  phamuwv  schtxil :  the  candidate  for  the 
lau  diploma  must  have  the  certijicat  d'cxttmen  de  gnuninaire  mentioned 

rii  the  scat  of  the  faculties  of  theolopry,  sciences,  and  letters  is  at  the 
e  ;  of  the  f;icultv  of  medicine,  at  the  Ivncifc  df  Mkifcinc:  of  that  of  law, 
emede  Droit,  Inhere  arc  ei;:lit  in^-px-tors  of  superior  instruriion, — four 
n,  fonr  (or  sc'icno's,  one  for  m<'<licinc,  and  one  for  law.  Six  of  tlic  eif^ht 
.bcraof  the  Institute,  and  in  ISfio,  wen?:  M.  ]tavaii<>on,  M.  Nisard,  M. 
[the  chemist),  M.  I^  Verrier,  M.  Bn>n;:ni:trr,  and  M.  (Iiarles  (liraud. 
iary,  like  that  of  the  faculty  pnif'ssors  in  Paris,  is  12,0<K)  fraiu-s  a  year, 
udMTf  for  France;  and  the  ix>'«t  of  iiis]Krtor-^-ncral  and  prof-ssor  of 
instruction  form  a  valuable  IxKlvof  pri/.'.'s  for  M'icnce  and  literature. 
bculty  has  an  a(^;^gation,  simllur  in  pi  in  to  that  which  exi.>t4  for  the 
*f  of  secondary  mstruction  already  dL^'riU'd;  but,  for  afr^nr^rniion  in  a 
rery  high  and  comi)lete  studies  arc  nircssary.  In  ^neral,  the  course 
Dtion  is  this :  the  intending  wF*y*'  ^^^^  obtains  the  decree  of  doctor  in 
ttr;  aflter  beinf;  a<lmittcd  agritjii  ho  l)C(*(inic8  assistant  professor,  and 
all  profi*ssor.  A  full  fai*ultv  professor  must  be  thirty  years  old.  The 
Fflcnity  is  chosen  by  the  Xfinist:r  of  Public  Instruction  from  amon;; 
sssors  or  his  f:iculty.  While  the  minister  has  ]>ower  to  dismiss  of  his 
thority  the  functionaries  of  stHtmdarv  instruction,  thos(*.  of  8u]K.Tior  in- 
I  can  only  be  dismissetl  by  imperial  JecnHr.  The  faculties  have  also  the 
proposing;  candidate's  for  their  vacant  chairs,  though  the  Kiuj>eror,  who 
ei,  IS  not  Imund  to  adopt  their  pro})osal. 

)atride  the  f.U'ulties  are  a  numUT  of  ini|>ortant  State-establishments,  all 
cootributin^  to  what  may  lie  called  the  higher  instruction  of  the  country. 
St  remarkable  of  these  is  the  College  of  France,  foundi*d  at  the  Itcnais- 
9  make  up.  one  may  say,  for  the  sliort-(*omin^s  of  thi*  mediieval  univcr- 
imI  which  has  ^)wn  in  saile,  value,  and  consideratitm  till  it  now  bus 
Be  prof4*ssors,  covering  with  their  instruction  all  the  most  im}M)rtant 
!•  OT  human  culture,  and  many  of  tlicni  amonjr  the  most  <listin^ished 
France.  The  />o/«  dtn  Chart's,  the  jiupils  of  which  have  Iatx)re<l  so 
y  among  the  archive  of  France  and  the  early  docnnu>nts  of  her  history, 
HI  professors.  The  Museum  of  Natund  Ilistorv  has  sixteen.  The  S<>hool 
i|r  Oriental  I^n^iages  has  nine.  The  Schoof  of  Athens  is  designed  to 
the  most  promising  of  the  youn^  professors,  from  the  a«:<^  of  al)out  twen- 
0  thirty,  of  Fn-nch  jmblie  instruction,  the  oi»iKjrtunity  of  for  two  vears 
<  on  tfie  spot  the  language  an<l  antiquities  of  drei'cc.  All  these  estaldish- 
vith  the  Uvartau  da  LontjitudeSf  and  the  public  libraries  of  the  capital,  are 
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under  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Instniction.  Other  ministers  hare  spenal  acfaooli 
nttachcd  to  their  (lei)artinent.  The  Minister  of  War  has  thus  the  Poljrtechoic^ 
boint  Cyr,  nnd  tlie  Cavalry  School  of  Satunar ;  the  Minister  of  Marine  has  the 
Nuval  School  and  the  Schools  of  li^'drography ;  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  the 
School  of  Woodcraft  {£cole  furestiere) ;  the  Minister  of  the  Household  hti  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  Minister  of  Aj^riculturc,  Commerce,  and  Public  Woiki 
h  18  the  Schools  of  Ap:riculture,  the  Veterinuiy  Schools,  ihe  Schools  of  Am  ud 
Trades,  the  Central  Scliool  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  School  of  Commera^ 
the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Miners,  and  the  EcoU  Imperiak  de»  Fonts  tt  CkoMuia. 
The  fpnnts  to  the  Institute  and  to  the  Acailcmy  of  Medicine  (a  sort  of  medied 
institute)  come  into  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  hn 
his  estimates  come  also  all  grants,  whether  for  pensions,  gratuities,  miokoi) 
publications,  or  suhs(*riptions,  which  f.Ul  under  the  ncad  of  grants  for  litentm^ 
science,  and  art.  For  1865,  these  grants  amounted  to  680,000  fr.  (27,SO0L). 
The  grants  to^the  Institute  and  Academy  of  Medicine,  grants  which  raUljcoM 
under  the  same  category  as  the  proccding,  amounted  to  above  26,0U0/.  more. 

(7.)  In  18G8,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  announced  that  the 
]al)oratorics  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Sorbonne,  and  School 
of  Medicine  had  l>een  greatly  enlarged  and  better  equipped  for  the  pll^ 
poses  of  instruction,  and  that  means  had  been  furnished  by-  the  Corps  htf^ 
islatif  to  construct  new  laboratories  of  original  research,  in  which  eai- 
ncnt  professors  would  assure  the  perpetuity  of  scientific  progress,  by  tnin- 
ing  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  aln*ady  the  recipients  of  the  best  knowl* 
edge,  to  the  art  of  observation  and  the  method  of  experimentation. 

To  the  instruction  given  in  the  University-  Faculties,  the  Colle^  of 
France,  the  ^lusouni  of  Katurul  History,  and  the  Special  Schools,  wis 
added  in  1867,  a  Practical  School  of  Superior  Studies,  in  which  instiQO- 
lion  is  given  in:  1.  Mathematics;  2.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Phynei; 
8.  Natural  History  and  Physiology ;  4.  Historical  Studies  and  FhHokii^ 
cal  Science.  Each  section  is  under  a  special  director,  and  the  wbok 
scheme  is  administered  by  a  general  Director  and  a  superior  CoundL 
No  conditions  as  to  a;;e,  sex,  or  nationality,  are  prescribed,  but  all  tf^ 
cants  must  pass  a  i)robntionary  stage  of  three  months,  before  they  are  t^ 
istercd  as  regular  students. 

(8.)  A  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  Superior  Instruction,  has  b«* 
matured  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  after  an  examination  of  ^ 
Universities  of  other  countries,  and  particularly  of  Germany  and  G^^ 
Britain,  by  which  the  principle  of  liberty  as  regards  persons,  subjecttfy  •"^ 
methods  in  each  Faculty  is  established;   the  faculties  of  theology    ^ 
removed  from  the   general  system;    a  new  faculty,    that  of  EcoD^'*** 
and  Administrative  S<'ience,  is  added  ^  scholarships  in  aid  of  sons  of 
who  have  deseri'ed  well  of  the  State  in  military  or  civil  service  are 
tuted ;  each  Faculty  elects  its  own  dean,  and  the  deans  and  one 
of  each  faculty  compose  a  General  Council  of  Superior  Instruction. 
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Saperior  public  instruction  is  given  :^1 .)  In  the  faculties  maintained 
ite :  and  (2)  iu  tlio  public  schoolti  of  auj)«rior  education  maintained  by 
I  or  dcpurtmcntfi. 

e  are  four  orders  of  faculties,  namely — Letters;  mailiematical,  phys- 
lataral  scieucvn ;  law,  and  the  economic  and  administrative  scienoea ; 
ind  pharmacy. 

Gicultiea  confer,  after  public  examination,  the  degrees  of  "bachelor," 
»,"  and  "doctor."  Juries  appointed  by  tlie  minister,  and  composed 
srs  of  all  the  Ciculties,  grant,  as  at  present,  what  are  called  "special " 
'  "bachelor"  and  "licenUate." 

e  d^^rees  are  granted  alike  to  all  students,  whether  inscribed  in  the 
r  not^ 

degree  of  "bachelor"  is  required  of  all  who  desire  to  be  employed  in 
iducation,  or  in  the  special  teaching  of  the  lycees  and  colleges ;  the 
**  licentiate  "  v»  necessary  for  the  humanity  classes  and  the  superior 
special  education  in  the  lyc^;  and  that  of  "doctor"  for  appoint- 
le  fiMmlties  and  public  schools  of  superior  education.  The  grade  of 
9  in  ^w "  is  required  for  admission  to  the  magistracy ;  and  that  of 
>r  pliarmacy  for  medical  employment  under  the  State, 
faculties  are  composed  of  titular  professors,  and  agriges  or  substitutes. 
issors  must  be  natives  of  France,  full  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
'* doctors,"  and  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  a  listofthreo 
I  elected,  by  ballot,  by  the  professors. 

professor  cati  bo  removed  from  his  diair  except  by  the  decision  of  a 
n  of  five  members  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  on  the  advice  of  the 
)  of  General  Inspectors  of  the  faculty. 

t  agrigeSj  or  fellows,  are  elected,  af\cr  competitive  examination ;  and 
g  two-thirds  of  whom  must  belong  to  the  faculty  in  which  the  vacancy 
«  elected  by  their  colleagues;  the  remaining  third  to  be  elected  by 
•miee  of  Inscription  und  of  Sciences,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  the 
'  States  ilocording  to  the  faculty. 

» oandiidates  for  the  title  of  agrige  must  be  natives  of  France,  not  less 
ty-five  years  of  age,  and  doctors. 

iry  professor,  or  agreye^  is  at  liberty  to  open  a  course  of  lectures 
I  fiiculty,  and  to  receive  the  feeH. 

\  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may  authorise  other  doctors  also  to 
Rich  courses. 

sription  of  students  on  the  li»t  of  the  faculties  is  maintained,  but  the 
idons  all  fees,  which  are  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  vote  of  the  Im- 
DcU ;  one  of  these  parU)  goes  to  the  profe)(8ors,  in  proportion  to  the 

*  pupils  inscribed  for  their  course,  and  the  other  to  tlie  funds  of  the 
,  Ibr  the  creation  of  scholarships,  &c 

.'  deao  of  eacii  faculty  is  elected  from  amongst  the  professors,  by  the 
bemselves  and  tlio  fellows,  and  for  the  term  of  three  years  only, 
general  council,  elected  for  three  years,  consists  of  the  deans  and  one 
from  each  faculty :  it  hus  the  administration  of  the  funds  and  all  mat- 
Dg  to  the  superior  academic  establishments  in  general. 

*  II  deals  with  the  faculties  of  economic  and  administrative  sciences : 
iulties  of  economic  and  administrative  science  are  founded  within  the 
if  law  of  Paris  and  Toulouse. 

I  instruction  comprises  the  Code  Napoleon,  criminal  law,  and  civil 
,  studied  with  regard  to  tlie  economic  interests  of  society  and  individ- 
lie  law,  the  law  of  natioTis,  commercial,  industrial,  and  rural  law,  ad- 
re  law  and  judicial  organization,  political  economy,  and  the  history  of 
facts  and  doctrines. 

tdidatcs  for  admission  must  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of 
sciences ;  and  students  in  law  are  also  flreo  to  this  faculty. 

*  in  deals  particularly  with  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 
)  medical  education  is  theoretical  and  practicaL 
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It  comprises,  fbr  the  preparation  for  the  grade  of  licentiate  or  d 
and  pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  internal  pathology  and  tbei 
temal  pathology  and  operations,  obstetrics,  clinical  medicine  and  8 
macology,  medical  applications  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural 

26.  For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medical  sciences  is  added — Sp 
ogies,  the  public  hygiene,  forensic  medicine,  and  medical  History. 

The  students  study  dissection,  manipulations,  and  analyses,  ui 
feasors  or  agregh, 

27.  The  pharmaceutical  education  comprehends  physics,  chemi 
zoology,  pharmacy,  toxicology,  the  natural  history  of  drugs ;  wi 
tions,  practical  lessons,  and  herborizations,  under  tlie  direction  of  tl 

28.  Tlie  degrees  are  of  two  grades: — 

(1.)  Licentiate  in  medicine  and  in  pharmacy,  or  doctor  and  phar 
(2.)  Doctor  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  sciences. 

29.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  must  have  previously 
degrree  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  of  science,  and  have  to  undergo— 

(1.)  A  first  examination  in  the  physical,  chemical,  and  natural 
plied  to  medicine. 

(2.)  Three  other  examinations  on  the  subjects  named  in  Art  2f 
after  determined  by  the  Imperial  Council,  and,  finally,  a  clinical  ei 

(3.)  Hospital  or  pliarmaceutical  studies  for  the  period  of  three  ; 
from  the  first  examuiation,  and  consisting  of  assiduous  and  regps 
ance  in  a  hospital,  or  in  a  laboratory  under  a  licentiate. 

30.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medical  sciences  mu 
yiously  obtained  the  degrees  both  of  bachelor  in  letters  and  scienc 
degree  of  special  bachelor,  named  above  ;  the  degree  of  bachelor 
not  required  of  those  who  seek  the  degree  of  doctor  in  pharmaceu 
The  candidates  undergo  three  examinations  on  ^e  subjects  name 
25  and  26,  and  write  a  thesis. 

31.  If  the  pupils,  after  seven  years*  study,  have  not  obtained  t 
licentiate  or  doctor,  their  names  are  struck  off  the  lists  of  the  fac 
caption  is,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  inieriMs^  dressers  in  tl 
pupils  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  anatomical  preparators  and  assistant 

32.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  or  doctor,  who'engai 
rector  to  exercise  their  art  in  any  of  the  districts  of  medical  9sxsm 
there  is  no  practitioner,  are  relieved  fh>m  all  fees  of  inscription.  < 
and  diploma,  and  they  may,  moreover,  obtain  through  the  Minisi 
Instruction  an  annual  allowance  during  the  time  of  their  studies. 

33.  Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  their  profession,  all  who  b 
their  degree  must  register  their  diplomas,  either  at  the  Academy  o 
tribunal  of  their  district. 

34.  The  medical  and  pharmaceutical  are  not  incompatible  with  c 
Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  public  schools  of  superior  education. 

35.  The  public  schools  which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be 
communes  or  departments  for  special  superior  education,  law,  econ 
medicine,  and  pharmacy,  prepare  pupils  for  the- grade  of  llcenUi 
educated  in  private  or  public  schools. 

36.  The  professors  and  assistant  professors  in  the  publio  school] 
and  pharmacy  are  named  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  * 
those  of  the  faculties,  with  the  single  difference  that  the  jury  for 
itive  examination  of  assistant  professors  is  formed,  two-thirds  of 
the  said  schools,  and  one>third  of  licentiates  and  doctors  attached  tc 

As  regards  schools  of  law  or  economic  science,  which  any  towni 
to  establish,  the  Minister  will  make  the  nominations,  so  long  as  1 
more  than  three  such  schools,  after  which  the  existing  system  of 
will  come  into  operation.  Tlie  regulations  respecting  professors 
ties,  given  above,  apply  also  to  the  public  schools  of  superior  instn 

38.  These  schools  deliver  the  diploma  of  licentiate,  but  the  re 
pass  the  final  examination  in  one  of  the  faculties.    In  the  case 
degree  the  examination  is  clinical. 

A  commission  of  the  Imperial  Council  will  be  charged  with  th 
the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  University. 
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ooarrsiBunoKS  to  the  history  of  the  public  high  school  of  habtfobd, 

IK  A  LETTEB  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 


HENRY  BARNA&D,  LL.  D.,  TO  PROF.  8.  M.  CAPRON. 

Dear  Sir:  In  complying  with  jour  request  to  jot  down  briefly  the  substance 
of  oar  talks  on  efforts  put  forth  here  in  Hartford  and  iu  Connecticut  generally, 
prior  to  the  final  action  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford  in  1846-7  to 
establish  a  Public  High  School,  to  revive  the  old  requirements  of  the  Statutes, 
bj  which  such  a  school  (called  originally  a  grammar  school  for  the  town,  or 
county),  was  made  possible,  I  shall  note  such  only  as  I  was  personally  conversant 
with,  viz :  Efforts  (1,)  to  change  the  law,  by  which  such  School  Societies  as 
^vttbrd,  or  the  Districts  into  which  the  compact  portions  of  all  the  cities  and 
^lU^ges  of  tlie  State  were  unfortunately  divided,  could  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  diOeront  grades  (including  the  highest),  and  maintain  the  same 
Vf  tax  like  any  other  public  interest ;  and  (2,)  to  induce  the  wealthy  and  cdu- 
c^M  to  give  up  their  reliance  on  academies  and  select  sdiools  and  unite  in 
^■tebliahing  on  the  firm  basis  of  public  law  and  with  a  proper  equipment  of 
'^i^ooUhouse,  apparatus,  and  teachers,  a  local  school  which  while  it  met  their 
^^ts  better  than  any  existing  institution,  should  also  be  open  to  worthy  and 
^•^ted  children  of  theu:  poorer  and  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens.  I  will  try  to 
^  brief)  but  as  this  chapter  in  our  school  history  seems  not  to  bo  fresli  iu  the 
'"'^Okory  of  the  present  generation,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  go  into  details,  to 
""^W  that  a  good  deal  of  work  was  done,  and  done  too  with  some  thorough- 
''^■■i  before  tlie  policy  of  a  Public  High  School  supported  by  tax  could  be  put 
^^^  on  the  statute  book,  and  into  the  hearts  and  habits  of  this  people. 

^A«  Englwh  and  Claaaical  High  School  of  Hartford,  as  established  in  184*7  by 

"***  Jirat  School  Society  (now  coterminous  with  the  Town),  and  especially  when 

^^Wed  in  its  present  connection  with  the  Trustees  of  the  old  Town  Grammar 

**bool,  may  be  regarded,  legally  and  historically,  as  the  School  taught  by  Mr. 

^^Sginson  in  1637,  Mr.  Collins  in  1641,  and  Mr.  Andrews  in  1643,  and  partially 

****iowed  by  the  Town  in  1642 ;  the  Grammar  School  made  imperative  on  Hart- 

^^^  a«  a  town  of  one  hundred  families  by  the  act  of  1660,  "  the  masters  thereof 

^"**g  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University  " 

^***   in  operation  in  Cambridge ;  the  Latin  School,  "  for  the  maintenance  "  of 

^^kdi  William  Gibbins  (steward  of  the  Wyllys  family)  who  died  in  1655,  de- 

^*^   by  will  about  thirty  acres  of  meadow  and  upland  in  Pennywise,  in  the 

****'n    of  TVethersfield  (part  of  the  tract  on  the  Cove  on  which  E.  G.  Howe  in 

^^3    erected  a  residence) ;  the  County  Grammar  School,  in  aid  of  whicli  the 

7^**«ral  Court  appropriated  in  1672  six  hundred  acres  of  land  "  to  be  improved 

^^  ^e  best  manner  that  may  bo  for  the  benefit  of  a  Grammar  School  in  said 

^  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever  ";  and  one  of  the  two  Free  Schools 
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ordered  in  1690 — "the  one  at  Hartford,  and  the  oUier  at  New  HayeDf  the 
ters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  coontj, 
for  the  schooling  of  all  such  children  as  shall  come  to  be  taught  (amoDg  other 
things)  the  Latin  and  English  languages,"  and  towards  tlio  salary  of  8ui*b  masten 
the  school  revenue  fh)m  bequests  (of  Edward  Hopkins 'and  others),  were  ap- 
propriated. 

The  Town  Grammar  School  and  County  Free  School,  thus  supported  io  part 
by  taxation  and  in  part  by  endowment,  was  made  imperativo  on  Hartford,  and 
was  maintained  with  varj'ing  efficiency  till  1798,  wlien  its  funds  aud  nuuiage- 
Hifut  wore  transferred  to  Tniatees,  "to  maintain  according  to  the (►rij.'inal  intent 
of  the  donor  for  tho  education  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higlierbrancites 
of  science  not  taught  in  common  schools,  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  other  Uflefol 
langunges ;  of  the  grammar  of  the  Englisli  tongue ;  of  gcograpiiy,  Davigittioo, 
book-keeping,  surveying  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to  au  eduoatiuD 
at  the  University,  or  a  life  of  active  employment*'  Although  the  sebool,  under 
its  new  management,  was  never  brought  up  to  the  standard  set  forth  in  iti 
charter,  the  immediate  results  were  favorable, — the  funds  wcro  better  adiDiitt«> 
tered,  tho  income  was  increased,  and  a  succession  of  able  teachers  (gcnenUf 
graduates  of  excellent  scholarship  from  Yale  College)  were  secured.  But  hiT. 
iug  no  organic  connection  with  other  public  sdiools,  it  exerted  no  infloenoe 
except  to  depress  them  by  withdrawing  tho  children  of  the  educated  aud  wealthy 
families,  who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  to  college.  Having  no  reepoui- 
bility  to  the  town,  neither  trustees  or  teachers  made  reports,  or  did  any  thing  to 
fawaken  public  interest  in  the  School  With  a  fixed  and  very  limited  cuirica* 
lum,  which  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  and  with  only  one  teacher^ 
the  education  given  was  very  one-sided,  and  was  always  deficient  in  scienoe 
and  English  studies.  There  were  times,  when  both  teachers  and  tmiteM 
needed  the  rousing  shake  of  a  town  meeting,  and  the  School  needed  to  be  lifted 
up  to  a  new  and  higher  plane  of  action  by  the  aid  of  lai*ger  appropriatkwi  vA 
public  sympathy. 

A  change  in  the  scliool  policy  of  the  State,  commenced  at  an  earlier  period, 
but  consummated  in  1795,  by  which  ecclesiastical  societies  under  the  defiff^ 
tion  of  School  Societies,  were  clothed  with  the  powers  and  duties  before  attadie^ 
exclusively  to  towns ;  the  multiplication  aud  special  incorporation  of  Scl>^ 
Districts ;  the  practical  abandonment  of  tho  principle  of  gradation  in  the  reT^>^ 
of  the  scliool  law  in  1799,  by  which  the  maintenance  of  a  Grammar  School  ^^ 
certain  towns  wus  no  longer  made  imperative,  but  the  establishment  of  ft  cC^ 
mon  school  of  a  higher  order  was  lefl  with  each  School  Society  to  establish 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  at  a  legal  meeting  wamc^   , 
that  purpose — this  radical  change,  coupled  with  other  changes  quite  as  f^i*** 
mental  in  the  school  liabits  of  the  people  in  which  tlie  strength  of  a 
school  system  like  that  of  New  England  and  Scotland  resides;  the 
abandonment  of  property  taxation,  which  ceased  to  be  compulsory  in  18^  ^^ 
the  silent  openition  of  a  provision  of  law  introduced  in  1820;  the  growing 
fatal  reliance  of  parents  on  the  dividends  of  the  School  Fund,  for  the  suj 
of  their  district  school ;  and  the  mere  ptTflmctory  inspection  of  schools^ 
examination  of  teachers  with  a  view  of  not  losing  by  open  neglect  the  dist*' 
tive  share  of  the  dividends, — these  and  other  causes,  operating  all  ov^* 
State,  reduced  the  common  schools  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
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)j  intelligent  obserrers  among  oursclyca,  such  as  Dcnison  Olmsted,  Thomas  H. 
lallaudet,  Rog^r  Minot  Sherman,  Jumes  L.  Kingsley,  Thomas  Kobbins,  Ilawlcy 
HiDSted,  Samuel  J.  May,  JiTilliani  A.  Alcott,  William  C.  Woodbridge  and  others, 
rom  1825  to  1830.  About  that  time  originated  the  great  "S<liool  Uovivul  '  of 
iew  England,  for  the  causes  which  operated  here  had  produced  Hiniilur  dc-teri- 
ration  in  common  schools  in  other  States,  or  at  least  had  arresteil  that  devel- 
pnient  which  was  necessar}'  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  wider  itnd  better  edu- 
ation  for  all  classes  of  society.  Of  this  revival  in  Connecticut  I  have  given  a 
fief  history  elsewhere,  including  the  Ilartford  School  Improvement  Society, 
rliicb  held  its  firnt  meetings  in  the  winter  of  182G-27  ;  the  Oration  of  Prof, 
ilnistcd,  and  the  Letters  of  T.  II.  Gallaudet,  pro^iosing  a  Teachers'  Seminar}', 
Dd  the  plan  of  W.  0.  Woodbridge  and  William  A.  Alcott  to  establish  one  in 
lis  city  in  182S,  which  if  carried  out  would  have  been  the  first  on  this  conti- 
nt;  tlie  movements  of  Ilawley  Olmsted  in  the  llouso  of  Representatives  in 
26  and  ^27 ;  the  great  State  Convention  held  in  this  city  in  1830,  and  other 
)etings  and  publications. 

riie  immediate  fruits  of  this  revival  of  educational  interest  in  Hartford,  was 
enovation,  after  a  poor  fasliion,  of  all  our  school-houses,  the  addition  of  an 
gliah  department  to  the  Grammar  School,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  studies, 
i  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  Center  and  South  District  Schools.  But 
I  efforts  put  forth  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  di£ficulty — ^they  did  not  dc- 
oy  the  independent  existence  of  the  Districts ;  they  did  not  restore  the  old 
Item  of  town  taxation  or  induce  the  School  Society  to  exercise  that  right 
licit  undoubtedly  belonged  to  it ;  tliey  did  not  bring  all  the  schools  into  a 
U  acUusted  system,  so  that  the  lowdr  should  furnish  a  regular  supply  of  pupils 
the  higher,  and  the  highest  operate  with  a  healthy  stimulus  on  the  teachers 
1  pupils  of  all  the  schools  below ;  they  did  not  provide  a  system  of  inspec- 
u  and  reports  by  which  tho  people  were  kept  annually  advised  of  what  was 
log  in  this  most  vital  and  productive  of  all  their  interests,  tlie  right  education 
aU  the  children  of  the  city.  Not  securing  these  objects,  not  only  was  the 
jrk  begun  not  finished,  but  a  reaction  took  place,  or  at  least  further  progress 
IS  hardly  perceptible,  and  in  tho  Grammar  School,  after  a  brief  period  of 
osperity,  the  sciieme  of  1828  broke  down,  so  far  at  least  that  in  1838,  and  for 
•ny  years  before,  tiie  sons,  not  only  of  wealthy  families,  but  of  many  who 
old  ill  afford  the  expense,  were  sent  out  of  town,  and  out  of  tho  State,  to  ob- 
in  a  good  English  education. 

In  1837  my  public  connection  with  school  agitation  began  in  the  House  of 
epresentatives,  in  tlie  advocacy  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Shnrpe  of  Ab- 
gton,  to  provide  for  the  more  thorough  local  visitation  of  schools,  and  of  a 
solution  to  secure  for  the  first  time  through  the  Comptroller  official  informa- 
m  respecting  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  In  remarks  on  tho  latter 
easure,  I  ventured  the  opinion,  "  that  our  district  schools  had  sunk  into  a 
splorable  condition  of  inefficiency,  and  no  longer  deserved  the  name  of  com- 
tan  In  its  best  sense ;  that  there  was  not  one  educated  fnmily  in  a  hundred 
uit  relied  on  tho  district  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children ;  and  if 
hey  did  go,  tho  instruction  received  was  of  the  most  elementary  character.  All 
he  higher  education  of  the  State  was  given  in  denominational  academics  and 
Rwponsible  private  schools  of  every  grade  of  demerit.  T  may  bo  wrong^ 
dtfaoagfa  I  speak  as  a  victim  of  a  miserable  district  school  m  the  chief  city  of 
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the  State.    Let  us  have  light,  and  then  our  successors  here  can  act  with  knowl- 
edge and  thoroughness." 

In  1838,  as  soon  as  I  was  returned  a  member  tjf  the  House,  I  addrened 
myself  to  the  best  preparation  I  could  make  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject.*  I  hurried  up  the  preparation  of  the  society  school  returns,  which  I 
found  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  unarrangcd  and  uncollated ;  a  circular  wis 
addressed  to  every  member  elect  for  information  on  certain  points  specified,  ind 
three  weeks  were  devoted  to  personal  visits,  public  and  private,  to  schools,  iDd 
conferences  with  school  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Soon  after  tbe 
Uouse  was  organized,  a  select  committee  was  raised  to  consider  the  subject,  of 
whicli  I  w^as  made  chairman,  and  as  my  circular  had  arrested  the  attention  of 
members,  there  was  much  talk  and  looking  forward  to  legislative  actioD.  I 
soon  found  that  with  nearly  every  member,  tlie  next  election  was  the  daj  of 
judgment,  and  that  any  measure,  calculated  to  disturb  the  relations  of  poiitidl 
parties  by  giving  to  the  minority  the  slightest  chance  for  crying  increased  tax- 
ation, or  suggested  a  suspicion  of  diminishing  the  dividends  of  the  School 
Fund,  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  It  was  therefore  not  deemed 
advisable  to  broach  any  radical  change  in  the  system,  but  simply  provide  the 
machinery  for  a  wide-spread  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  inaugurate  a  system 

*  The  subject  in  its  larfett  scope  wu  not  new  to  me.    Circumctanoe*  had  made  me  •eqttiiiO' 
with  tbe  Latin  School  and  the  English  Classical  School  of  Boston,  the  Central  High  Beboel  rf 
Worcester,  the  Gymnasium  of  Dwight  at  New  Haven,  and  of  Cogswell  and  BaocroA  at  NMth* 
hampton,  and  I  had  brought  several  of  these  to  the  attention  of  the  Trustee*  of  tbe  HartfofdOn** 
mar  School,  at  the  time  its  reorganization  was  under  consideration  in  1838,  and  1R33;  ^"^ 
letters  describing  them  will  be  found  in  the  old  file  of  the  New  ErgUnd  Review.    As  a  tirnv*^* 
*'  not  floating  about  in  a  miscellaneous  way,**  but  having  i|  specific  object  in  view  in  evtiy  *4 
or  country  visited,  the  school  had  always  been  an  object  of  interest  as  an  index  Mid  anif**  ^ 
tbe  oivilixatioo  and  culture  of  a  people.    In  this  way,  without  the  slightest  expectation  af ' 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  school  organisation  and  admirfistration,  I  had  studied  the  best 
systems  of  Europe,  and  had  visited  several  of  the  moat  remarkable  institations  of  tbe 
and  technical  grade  before  the  close  of  1896 ;  and  in  a  volume,  for  which  I  made 
and  collected  material,  it  was  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  the  light  of  European  experienee, 
other  topics: — I.  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  for  neglected  and  semi-criminal  ehi^' 
n.  Secondary  Schools-nlesigned  to  prepare  candidatea  for  the  highest  literary  and  seienti^^    . 
stmction  in  Universities  and  Polytechnic  Institutes.    III.  The  Polytechnic  Institute  or  Uni'< 
of  Science  and  Modem  Languages,  with  schools  and  classes  of  practical  application  to 
ture,  architecture,  commerce,  mines,  manufacture,  locomotion,  etc.    IV.  Schools  for 
fessional  Training  of  Teachers — elementary  and  higher.    V.   School  Inspection  and 
Administration.    Much  of  the  material  gathered  for  these  chapters  was  poblisbed  In  A| 
IV,  to  my  Annual  Report  for  1839-40,  and  subsequently  embodied  with  later  infdrmatioa     ^  ^ 
volumes  entitled  JtTatienal  Education  in  Eurofe ;  Reformatory  School*  ond  Eimcotiou  ^ 
formal  tSehools  and  other  Ageneieo  for  the  Profeosional  Trainimg  of  Teaehoro.    At  a   ^ 
earlier  period,  the  vital  importance  of  universal  education  to  a  government  fast  approach 
universal  sofirage  and  universal  eligibility  to  office,  had  been  dwelt  on  in  an  Oration  ddii 
the  North  Congregational  Church  on  tbe  4th  of  July,  1834  ;  the  importance  of  Schoob  aad 
cation,  not  only  to  the  ultimate  socceu  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  but  to  pravent  it  fran 
swallowed  up  in  the  barbarism  of  a  Continent,  was  one  of  the  topics  of  an  Addresa  befo 
Connecticut  Branch  of  the  Aiperiean  Colonisation  Society,  in.  the  Center  Church  Coafor 
Room,  July,  1833;  and  the  weight  of  universal  popular  intelligence  in  the  settlement *of 
national  differences  before  War  was  declared,  and  in  demanding  the  arbitration  of  neutral 
before  appealing  to  brute  force,  was  discussed  in  an  Address  before  the  Connecticut  Peace  I 
in  the  North  Baptiat  Church,  in  December,  1834.    My  fir»t  knowleilge  of  the  school  sj 
of  Prussia  was  gnincd  from  Adams*  (John  Quincy)  letters  from  Silesia,  in  which  be  pays 
tribute  to  tbe  far-reaching  school  policy  of  Frederic  II. ;  and  iMters  from  Otrwtamjf  by 
E.  Dwight,  published  in  18S8. 
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annual  reports^  by  which  tho  people  in  each  society,  and  the  Legislature, 

uld  be  informed  of  tiio  condition  of  the  schools  and  sug^stions  for  tlieir 

irovement     In  the  spcecli,  introducing  and  explaining  tliis  mcaFuro,  tho 

ialation  of  the  State  was  reviewed,  and  the  gradual  departure  from  the  fun- 

nental  principles  of  the  old  system  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  our  failure  to 

it,  by  better  educated  teachers,  and  a  more  scientific  course  of  instruction, 

ezigonoics  of  increased  population  and  wealth,  and  of  divcrsitied  industries. 

^Tbat  changes  have  wo  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  thorough  ])rep- 
^n  fiyr  College  7  where  can  any  special  preparation  be  made  for  oocu|)ation8 
ich  demand  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  engineering,  and  chemistry  ?    I  know 

a  single  school  in  the  State  in  which  drawing  is  taught;  and  yet  without  it, 
ry  mechanic  labors  under  daily  disadvantage,  and  the  whole  field  of  design 
L  all  the  highest  domains  of  art  are  closed.  But  without  even  alluding  to 
r  studies — where  are  the  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade  which  the  stat- 
8,  down  to  tho  beginning  of  this  century,  made  imperative?  Where  is  the 
iwn  of  100  houHeholders,"  or  of  1,000  oven,  which  maintains  a  public  Gram- 
r  Sdiool,  "  the  teacher  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth,  ho  fur  as  they 
f  be  fitted  for  the  University?"  Where  is  the  "County  Town"  which 
intains  a  "/ic^  srJiool  for  all  such  children  as  shall  come  there  to  be  taught 
long  other  brandies)  tho  Latin  and  Engli.sii  languages,  tho  master  thereof 
l)e  paid  oue-half  by  the  county,  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  school  revenue 
en  or  to  be  given  for  this  use,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  rest  by  tho 
pective  towns?"  Where  are  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land  which  were 
xopriated  by  the  General  Court  in  1672  to  each  of  the  four  county  towns, 
ffwrer  to  be  improved  in  the  best  manner  that  may  be  for  the  benetit  of  n 
immar  School  in  said  County,  and  for  no  other  use  or  end  whatever?'*  Whero 
lie  town  or  State  officer,  who  knows  tlic  condition  of  the  beneficent  bequest 
Edward  Hopkins,  by  which  "  hopeful  youth  wero  to  bo  bred  up  at  Grammar 
lool  and  College  for  the  service  ot  the  country  ?"  If  there  is  a  Free  Grammar 
lool,  in  Hartfonl  or  New  Haven,  which  does  not  require  a  pretty  high  fee  for 
niasion,  I  should  like  to  know  its  location  and  teacher.  And  what  substi- 
e  has  the  State  provided  for  this  abandonment  of  the  whole  field  of  higher 
ication?  What  security  have  parents  who  are  not  competent  themselves  to 
Ige,  that  these  chartered  academies,  and  numerous  adventure  schools,  are  per- 
ming well  or  at  all  the  work,  which  our  Cithers  thought  to  bo  essential  to  tho 
nmonweolth?  I  sp<*ak  from  personal  knowledge  on  this  subject — there  is 
C  a  Public  Grammar  School  in  the  State  resting  fbr  support  on  property  tax- 
on,  and  to  which  a  poor  but  talented  lad  could  enter  except  as  a  recipient  of 
arity.  We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  great  Public  Schools  of  Kng- 
id,  resting  on  tho  endowments  of  centuries — nothing  like  the  High  School  of 
Itnburgli,  where  in  Brougham's  day  the  sons  of  the  noble  and  the  shopkeei>er 
cupied  the  same  bench — nothing  like  the  Ileal  and  Burgher  Schools  of  I/oipsic, 
ich  leoB  the  Gymnasiums  of  Berlin  and  other  German  cities,  which  although 
i  free,  are  so  aided  by  the  state  or  municipality,  or  so  endowed  with  scholar- 
ipo^  that  the  poorest  lK)y,  if  talented  and  worthy,  can  get  his  preparation  for 
e  Qniveniity,  and  enter  into  free  competition  for  government  appointment 
4  profi*SBional  promotion ; — nothing  like  the  Latin  School  of  Boston,  where  a 
Q  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  said  to  have  taken  tho  second 
iae,  when  the  first  was  awarded  to  the  boy  whose  father  sawed  the  masters* 
K)d." 
Other  topics,  connected  with  the  past  legislation  and  the  existing  condition 

the  common  schools, — the  irregular  and  non-attendance  of  children  at  school, 

connection  with  the  provision  of  the  statute  qf  1098  which  required  tlie 
ectmen  *'  to  see  that  not  a  single  family  should  allow  so  much  barbarism  in 

midst  as  to  have  a  single  child  unable  to  read  tho  holy  Word  of  God,  and 
9  good  laws  of  this  colony ;"  tho  itinerating  and  non-profcssioual  class  of 
Mshers ;  the  absence  of  constant,  intelligent,  and  skilled  inspection ;  the  inad- 
oate  and  defective  mode  of  supporting  the  system,  &c.,  were  discussed,  cloBing 
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with  an  appeal  to  mombers  to  at  least  inaugurate  a  sjatem  of  State  supervirioii, 
by  which  the  people  and  the  Legislature  should  be  advised  in  an  official  way  oC 
the  actual  addition  and  desirable  improvements  of  our  scliool  system.    On  mo- 
tion of  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  the  Nestor  of  the  House,  the  bill  was  put  ai 
once  on  its  final  reading,  and  passed  without  a  dissenting  voices.    The  Act 
passed  the  Senate  with  but  one  dissenting  voice.    The  originator  of  tiio  measure, 
after  an  effort  on  his  luirt  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  |)ositi()U  by  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet  and  Lorin  P.  Waldo,  was  made  the  executive  ofOcer  of  the  Board 
of  Conunissioners  of  Common  Schools,  instituted  by  this  Act 

In  the  week  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  as  President,    of 
the  Young  Men's  Institute,  then  just  established,  I  was  invited  to  explain  its 
plans  of  operation,  and  commend  them  to  the  personal  cooperation  of  the  yo^si^K 
men,  and  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  citizens  of  llartfbrd  generally.    WitH   x^T 
mind  full  of  the  discussions  of  tlic  House,  and  with  a  plan*  to  meet  the  c<lvft<^^' 
tional  and  moral  wants  of  cities  carefully  and  thoroughly  digested,  inirl:^^^'^ 
institutions  like  the  Institute,  then  generally  designated  Lyceums,  had  an 
portant  place,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  I  delivered  a  lecture  ia 
Center  Church,  m  which,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  had  not  yet  been  cl 
by  the  apathy  and  opposition  of  those  it  desired  to  benefit^  I  magnified 
work,  the  young  men  had  begun,  by  making  it  part  of  a  system  of  popular 
cation  for  tlie  city.    That  lecture,  in  all  its  main  features,  was  repeated  in 
Fourth  Congregational  Church,  and  subsequently  in  New  Haven,  Norwich, 
London,  Middlotown  and  Norwalk  f  — as  well  as  in  other  cities  out  of  the 
The  following  outline  is  from  a  newspaper  report,  in  which  the  editor  was 
lul  to  say :  "  We  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  every  measaro 
posed  by  the  lecturer,  but  in  general  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with 
that  his  plans  are  wise  and  philanthropic.    Nothing  in  our  opinion 
tliis  praise  more  than  the  proposal  to  put  the  schools  mainly  under  the  sa 
aion  of  the  mothers  of  the  children.     An  association  of  mothers  in  each  distri 
or  union  of  districts,  having  the  choice  of  the  teacliers,  the  examining  of 
pupils,  and  all  the  property  and  arrangements  of  the  schools,  in  their  ham 
would  be  one  of  the  happiest  expedients  ever  adopted  in  respect  to  prim 
education.    They  would  see  that  the  seats  were  adapted  to  the  comfort  of 
children  and  properly  arranged,  the  rooms  suitably  wanned  and  ventilated, 
grounds  properly  laid  out  and  adorned  with  shrubbery,  and  all  the  moral  ir* 
well  aa  intellectual  influences  of  the  schools,  of  the  beat  diaracter.     The 
would  visit  the  schools,  at  least  by  their  committees,  and  exercise  a  Tigilan 
over  them,  absolutely  indispensable  to  tlieir  prosperity,  and  which  committee 
of  the  other  sex,  unpaid  or  paid,  do  not  observe." 


*Thit  plan  had  been  already  einlx>died  in  a  lecture  to  be  road  before  the  Anrarirao  Ljeeua, 
which  met  in  Hartford  in  May  (9-11)  previous,  and  which  I  had  been  pievented  from  ■ 
eioepi  on  one  evening  by  my  engagements  in  the  Legislature  in  New  Haven.    It  w«i  in 
interwt  awakened  by  the  dijcuasion  of  the  Lyceum,  which  held  its  annual  session  in  Har^fori, 
the  applieation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  myself,  that  the  Institute  had  its  origin. 

t  The  Otis  Library,  and  meetings  to  establish  a  Public  High  School,  which  altioMtely 
directed  to  tlie  endowment  of  the  Free  Academy,  in  Norwich ;  the  Union  of  the  City 
and  the  establishment  of  ilie  City  High  School  in  Middlelown ;  the  Young  Men's  lustitutt, 
numerous  meetingR  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  graded  school*,  in  New  Raven  ;  the  eatablisli! 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association  Library,  and  meetings  for  the  establishment  of  a  Public 
School,  in  New  Ix)nduu,  and  similar  meetings  in  Bri«lge|K)rt,  Norwalk,  Stamford  Mid 
were  among  the  fruits  of  this  lecture  in  Connecticut. 
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OuUine  of  Lecture  on  (he  Moral  and  Educational  Wants  of  Cities. 

He  flrat  preseatod  a  vivid  picture  of  the  large  city,  not  onlj  m  the  mart  of 
mmerce  aud  business,  ihe  point  to  wliicli  tht^tbciliticH  of  trade  all  tci:d.  the 
nter  of  political  influence,  the  arbiter  of  fashion,  the  arena  of  the  highont 
armiy  and  professional  talent,  but  as  exhibiting  the  most  fearful  contrast  in 
a  social,  moral  and  intell<^tual  condition  of  itH  {wpulation — high  intelligence 
d  wretched  ignorance — overgrown  wealth,  ministering  to  the  luxurious  in- 
Ig^enoes  and  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  its  possessorts  and  abject  poverty 
thering  up  all  the  noble  impulses  of  its  victims,  and  nurturing  the  elements  of 
archy,  vice,  and  crime,  in  its  bosom.  To  remedy  this  (also  civilization,  and  to 
)vate  and  purify  the  influences  which  must  go  forth  fn>m  the  city  to  the 
antry,  the  lecturer  proposes  the  following  system  of  moral  and  educational 
sans: 

JFVrsC,  that  provision  bo  made  for  juvenile  oflenders  who  abound  in  cities,  by 
ading  them  not  to  the  County  or  St-ate  prisons,  or  to  the  town  work-house,  as 

present  constituted,  but  to  a  House  of  Reformation,  including  a  School  of 
dixistry,  where  correct  moral  aud  industrious  habits  could  bo  forme4i.  One 
dti  would  answer  for  the  State,  and  should  bo  located  in  the  country. 
Sesond,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor  of  our  cities  be  improved,  and 
air  physical  wants  bo  relieved,  by  making  thoir  bouses  more  convenient  and 
fcractiTe,  by  furnishing  them  in  every  pos.'iible  case  with  employment,  instead 

indiscriminate  charity,  and  through  personal  intercourse,  by  awakening  in 
eir  minds  a  .self-respect  and  force  of  thought  to  bear  up  and  rise  above  the 
Iverse  circumstances  of  their  lot.  The  home  of  the  poor  might  be  improved 
oadeifiiUy  in  a  single  generation,  by  disseminating  plans  of  cheap  tenements, 
abndng  the  conveniences  of  a  home,  which  the  atoppintj  places  of  the  poor 
I  not  now  have,  and  by  inducing  men  of  property  and  of  philanthropy  to 
eci  such  to  rent  for  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested.  If  in  the  children 
'  the  poor  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  a  taste  f>r  flowers  and  music,  could  l>e 
litigated,  it  would  soon  change  tlio  outward  and  inward  aspects  of  this  class 
'  homes  in  our  cities. 

Thxrdt  that  more  abundant  means  of  innocent  aud  rational  amusements,  such 
I  are  calculated  to  develop  the  physical  frame,  to  imtpire  cheerful  thoughts,  to 
nomote  the  social  feelings,  and  to  be  shared  in  by  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and 
16  k«8  favored  in  intellectual  improvement,  must  be  provided,  encouraged  and 


tbmrOi^  that  a  broad,  liberal,  and  cheap  system  of  educational  iufluencx.>s,  such 
I  schools,  books,  libraries,  lecturos,  cabinets,  itc,  nmst  bo  spread  before  and 
nmnd  every  child,  youth  and  grown  up  ix^rson  in  our  cities.  Such  a  system 
light  embrace, 

1.  Primary  Schools  for  children  under  eight  years,  Jn  this  class  of  schools, 
Iw  health,  manners,  morals  and  early  mental  habits,  should  be  attended  to. 
lie  teachers  in  all  cases  to  bo  females,  and  the  supervision  of  the  schools  to  bo 
itrasted  mainly  to  tlio  mothers  of  the  children. 

.  1.  SeeoTidary  or  Intermediate  Schonbi^  for  children  between  the  age  of  8  and 
2.  In  these  schools  the  education  of  the  pupils  should  l)e  carried  as  far  as  is 
low  done  in  the  best  of  our  common  scliools,  and  thus  four  years  at  least  in 
tie  school  period  of  cliildrcn  bo  saved.  This  Mr.  Bamanl  thinks  might  easily 
e  done,  if  teachers  properly  trained  were  employed,  and  the  foundation  was 
iroperly  laid  in  tho  Primary  Schools.  In  these  Schools  there  should  be  a  malo 
ad  female  Principal,  as  the  influences  of  both  aro  noedo<l  at  this  stage  of  moral 
dncation,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  manners  of  children. 

3.  A  High  School,  witli  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
iii&  This  school  should  afford  a  higher  elementary  education  than  can  bo 
tven  in  the  secondary  schools,  or  the  common  sciiools  as  now  constituted,  and 
:  the  same  time  furnish  an  education  preparatory  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
•de,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  arta  All  that  is  now  done  in  our  best 
ivate  schools  for  tho  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  should  be  done 
E*  the  children  of  the  whole  community. 

Connected  with  this  system  of  Public  Schools,  there  should  bo  one  or  moro 
partments  for  colored  children;  and  Evening  Schools,  for  such  young  persons 
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as  are  hurried  by  necessity,  the  haste  of  parents,  or  their  own  dioice,  into    t\i0 
counting-room,  the  store,  or  the  workshop,  without  a  proper  elementary  ^9^^^ 
cation,  or  for  another  class  who  may  wish  to  pursue  studies  connected  with  tT 
several  trades  and  pursuits.    By  means  of  such  schools,  the  defective  educa 
of  many  of  tlio  youth  of  our  cities  might  be  remedied,  and  their  various 
and  employments  be  converted  into  the  most  efOcient  instnunenU  of 
culture. 

4.  LH/rarien  of  vaofuX  and  interesting  hooka.     E^ch  school  should  be  fumi&X' 
with  books  for  tlie  teacher  and  scholar ;  and  in  the  selection  of  books, 
should  be  tiiken  to  procure  such  books  as  will  furnish  the  teacher  with 
means  of  oral  instruction  in  every  study  of  the  school,  and  enable  the* 
to  carry  on  Iiis  investig^itions  from  tlie  point  where  his  class-book  and 
teacher  may  leave  it.     Instead  of  a  library  in  each  school,  there  might  be  c 
for  each  class  of  schools,  and  tiiis  bo  divided  into  as  many  cases  as  there  w 
schools  in  ouch  class,  and  then  pass  in  succession  through  tliem  all.     In  t 
way  the  interest  of  the  readers  would  l>o  kept  fresh,  and  a  much  wider  seU 
tion  of  books  bo  secured  at  a  reduced  expense. 

Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  maps,  diagrams,  globes,  and  other  fori 
of  illustration,  so  that  the  knowledge  acquired  may  be  vivid,  accurate  a. 
practical. 

This  system  of  schools  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
administration  be  intrasted  to  a  Board,  elected  by  the  people,  witli  this  pro'vi- 
sioii,  that  one-half  of  the  number  shall  have  been  members  the  year  previonfy^'  ';^ 
and  that  a  Suporiuteudeiit  bo  appointed  with  suitable  compensation  to 
his  whole  time  to  tlio  usefulness  of  the  schools. 

Ftflhj  the  Lyceum  in  its  various  departtnenta,  should  take  up  the  education  of 
the  community  whero  the  schools  leavo  it,  and  by  every  help  and  means  of 
self-culture,  carry  it  forward  to  the  end  of  life.  The  Lyceum  should  embrace^ 
under  one  general  organization,  with  subordinate  sections,  each  having  a  single 
department,  or  in  as  many  indopondent  organizations,  as  there  are  departmentt— 

(1.)  X  Library^  embracing  the  widest  range  of  reading  for  all  clasaeSi  except 
the  young,  who  should  be  provided  for  in  tho  school  libraries. 

(2.)  Classeafor  debates  and  composition— ov  for  the  attainment  of  &cUity  and 
felicity  in  tho  use  of  tho  English  language,  as  a  spoken  and  written  instrument 
of  thought.  The  foundation  of  this  should  be  laid  in  schools,  but  it  reqaires 
the  practice  of  a  lifo  to  acquire  the  full  compass  of  our  noble  tongue. 

(3.)  Chisses  for  7niUttal  instruction  or  simultaneous  reading  in  some  onebrwuk 
of  study^  or  for  a  moro  extended  pursuit  of  some  branches  connected  with  the 
various  trades  and  pursuits  of  cities,  under  well  qualified  teachers. 

(4.)  Popular  Zrfc/urej— embracing  Firsts  regular  courses  in  liie  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  second,  miscellaneous  lectures,  each  complete  in  itaetf. 
Their  object  should  be  not  only  to  give  solid  instruction  in  such  branches  as 
admit  of  being  taught  by  lectures  with  experiments  and  diagrams,  but  to  supply 
interesting  and  profitable  topics  of  conversation,  stimulate  inquiry,  direct  tto 
reading  of  tho  community,  bring  all  classes  together  in  sympathy  with  great 
truths  and  noble  deeds,  and  thus  break  down  prejudices  which  grow  out  of 
non-acquaintance,  and  cultivato  happier  social  relations. 

(5.)  CoUectiens  in  Natural  History. 

(6.)  Museum  of  the  Useful  Arts^  such  as  models  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of 
its  many  applications  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments ;  draw* 
ings  or  models  of  new  inventions  to  abridge  human  labor  or  increase  the  com 
forts  of  lifo ;    specimens  of  tho  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  substances  use 
in  the  arts ;  copies  and  lessons  for  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  ftc. 

(7.)  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Engravings. 

Theso  various  departments  exist  in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary  form, 
distinct  institutions  in  somo  of  our  cities,  but  they  should  be  extended,  p 
fected  and  brought  together  under  a  more  efficient  organization.  A  sin 
general  organization,  with  subordinate  sections  or  departments,  is  prefers^ 
inasmuch  as  it  prevents  that  cla.ssification  of  society  according  to  the  emp 
mcnt  or  pursuits  of  men,  which  will  inevitably  grow  out  of  the  other 
nient. 
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In  eren  tliis  oondenfled  statement  of  the  main  points  of  my  disoourso  in  be- 
lulf  of  the  Toung  Men's  Institute,  as  part  of  a  broad  system  of  schools  and 
Inatitationfl  for  the  moral  and  educational  wants  of  a  community  like  Hartford, 
it  win  be  seen,  that  on  the  question  of  a  Public  High  School,  my  voice  at 
least  did  not  utter  an  uncertain  sound.  My  views,  as  expressed  in  1838,  and 
3S  written  out  three  years  before,  have  undergone  no  material  ciiange,  and  they 
were  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  our  New  P!)ngland  system,  the  parrx'liial  and 
burgh  system  of  Scotland,  the  best  school  systems  of  Germany,  and  the  school 
law  framed  for  Franco  by  Cousin  and  Guizot,  both  of  whom  recommended  and 
provided  a  superior  school  or  communal  college  corresponding  to  our  Grammar 
School  of  the  code  of  1650. 

In  my  official  labors  "to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  tlio  interest,  and 
promote  the  usefulness  of  Common  Schools,"  the  restitution  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  to  the  system,  and  its  development  to  meet  the  social  circuni- 
Btanoes  of  our  times  and  the  varying  conditions  of  population  and  occupation 
in  oar  cities  and  large  villages,  was  a  cardinal  object.  It  crops  out  in  my  ad- 
diesKfl,  circulars,  Journal,  personal  efforts  as  school  visitor  in  Hartford,  and  in 
aery  report  to  the  Legislature  from  1839  to  1842.  To  my  last  Report  for  1842 
was  appended  a  document  on  a  System  of  Public  Schools  for  Cities  and  Popu^ 
Unu  Villagos,  in  which  the  High  School  feature  is  pretty  thoroughly  discussed 
and  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  its  organization  and  results  under  the  best 
STiCems  in  other  States.  This  document,  the  Committee  on  PMucation  in  tho 
Legialmturo  of  Connecticut  ♦  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1842,  and  of  the  coramon- 
waalth  the  206th,  refused  to  have  printed  at  tho  public  expense,  or  with  any 
legidatiTe  sanction,  expressly  on  tho  ground  set  forth  in  their  printed  report^ 
''that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  branches  of  an  education  of  a  higher 
ttder,  tending  to  quali/y  our  youth  for  admission  into  higher  seminaries  of 
leiniiDg,  would  bo  politic,  or  would  come  within  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  intent  of  the  founders  of  the  School  Fund." 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  measures  for  awaklnp:  public  interest  and  eliciting 
^teUigent  discussion  of  tho  actual  condition  of  Common  Schools,  resorted  to, 
'^9m  a  Beri<ra  of  public  meetings  held  every  year,  one  in  each  county,  and  one 
^  the  State.  As  a  specimen  of  tho  topics  discussed  in  these  conventions, 
Which  were  held  at  the  call,  and  generally  at  the  individual  expense  of  the 
of  the  Stlate  School  Board,  I  will  cite  from  a  printed  account  of  tho 
of  a  State  Convention  held  at  tho  State  House  in  Hartford,  and  by 
^^foamment,  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  tho  Center  Church,  August  28  and  20, 
^  ^39,  of  which  Seth  P.  Beers  was  president;  Thomas  S.  Williams  and  Br.  Field, 
W^oe-presidents,  and  Jesse  Olney,  and  Rev.  D.  H.  Short,  secretaries.  In  tho 
of  the  six  sessions,  essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  on  tho 
0/  increased  effrn-ts  to  sustain  and  extend  Common  Schd(^  Education ; 
k*^  ICr.  Gushing  of  Boston,  on  Division  of  Labor  in  Teaching;  by  Mrs.  Sig- 
^f^amey  (read  by  Mr.  Everett),  on  tho  CuUtivation  of  tiie  Perception  of  the  Beau- 


fket  eomififf  to  the  knowledge  of  Hon.  James  8.  Wadaworth  of  Geneteo,  New  York. 

Imb  on  •  vitit  to  Mr.  Daniel  Wodiworth  of  Hartford,  in  June,  JB43,  he  had  the  document 

intlad  at  hit  experae  and  30,000  copies  distributed  patuitously  in  the  cities  and  villafpes  of  New 

««k,  and  other  Stales.    There  are  thoee  who  think  that  this  document,  couple<l  with  the  personal 

aad  eooDMl  of  its  author,  has  been  instrumental  in  determining  the  |>resent  school  orfauisa- 

«m  of  over  aizty  of  the  principal  cities  of  this  country. 
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iiful;  by  Rev.  Emoraon  Davis  of  Westfleld,  MasB^  on  Pk^otopk^  of 
applied  io  Tf aching;  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  IfuiUuiums  and  AgencHi  for 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers^  on  a  Gradation  of  Schools  in  CiHfSj  on 
Music  awl  Drawing  in  SrhooLt^  and  on  School- Architecture ;  by  Alexander' 
Evcrott,  on  tho  Prognss  of  Moral  Science.    The  topics  formally  presented  in 
k'Ctures  und  essays  weru  aHerwurds  freely  discussed. 

Tho  topic  of  absorbing  interest  was  tho  <»ndition  and  improyement  of 
mon  Scliools  in  citiea    Every  city  in  the  State  was  represented,  and  the 
plorablo  state  of  tiie  schools,  as  to  school-houses,  non-sttendancc,  and 
larity  of  attendance,  tho  want  of  classiflcalion,  the  multiplicity  of  text-boo 
tho  number  of  adventure  scliools,  and  the  dcadncss  of  public  and  parental 
terest  in  the  wholo  subject  of  Schools  and  Education,  were  dwelt  on.     Pli  ia 

topic  came  up  at  every  session,  as  will  bo  seen  from  tho  following  poragrapl^B^  ^ 
of  tho  published  report  of  tho  proceedings. 

Afler  tho  lecturo  of  Prof.  Stowe,  Mr.  Barnard  spoko  on  the  importance  of 
gradation  of  schools,  especially  in  the  populous  districts,  and  recommenc 
strongly  to  such  districts  as  were  conveniently  located  for  this  purpose,  to 
sociate  and  form  a  Union  District,  so  that  the  younger  children  of  each  could 
be  tought  where  they  are  now  under  a  female  teacher,  and  the  older  scholan 
of  the  uniting  districts  be  placed  in  a  Union  School 

Wtdne-stfay  Morning. — Prof  Stowe  of  Cincinnati,  by  special  request,  gave  in 
account  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  which  he  considered  equal  to 
those  of  any  largo  city  in  this  country. 

The  Committee  on  business,  presented  the  following  question  for  the  ooiibU- 
oration  of  the  Convention : — "  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  our  cities  and  populous  villages?*' 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  by  tho  way  of  introduction,  stated  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  school  system,  with  two  exceptions,  were  more  apparent  and 
more  alarming  in  the  cities  and  populous  districts,  where  there  were  the  mors 
abundant  means,  and  the  strongest  necessity  to  maintain  good  scliools,  than  in  tba 
country — that  five-sixths  of  all  the  non-attendance  at  any  school  in  the  States 
was  found  here — that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  children  who  draw  public 
money  were  in  private  schools,  and  that  the  g^reatest  indifference  as  to  the  in- 
provement  of  tho  schools  prevailed.  Mr.  Barnard  dwelt  on  the  esteldirik- 
mentof  a  moro  vigorous  and  generous  system  for  these 'towns,  whidi  should 
result  in  making  tho  public  schools  tho  beit  schools^  otherwise  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  private  schools.  He  concluded  with  alluding  to  tho  system 
of  public  schools  in  Boston  as  in  advance  of  all  other  cities,  mainly  because  the 
State  bad  authorized  and  directed  and  the  city  had  always  maintamed  a  graded 
system.    The  Latin  School  was  tho  oldest  and  best  school  in -this  country. 

Mr.  Everett  then  gave  an  account  of  the  public  schools  in  Massadiasettii 
dwelling  on  the  Grammar  Schools,  or  schools  of  a  higher  order,  which  eveiT 
town  containing  500  families  are  obliged  to  maintain.  This  order  ^  edKKM 
supplied  a  want  which  otherwise  would  be  met  by  expensive  private  Bcboola, 
and  yet  was  as  free  as  tho  district  school.  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  followed 
with  a  more  particular  account  of  the  public  scliools  of  Boston. 

Thursday^  Aug.  21). — The  question  respecting  Common  Schools  -hi  the  dtiei^ 
etc.,  was  resumed  and  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  T.  S.  Perkins,  Ebi|., 
New  London;  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Hartford;  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  W.  G.  W.  Fits- 
gcrald,  and  Mr.  Lines,  New  Haven ;  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Prof.  Stowe,  and  Ifx. 
Barnard. 

Thursday  Afternoon. — Tho  discussion  of  tho  morning  was  resumed  and  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Field,  Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Gen.  Johnson,  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  Meonv 
Barnard,  Kennedy,  Pierce  of  Now  York,  Baker  of  New  Hartford,  Webb  tf 
Middletown,  and  the  Rov.  Mr.  Short  of  Danbury. 

Thursiiay  Evening. — Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  introduced  the  following  resolntior 
to  embody  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  which  had  occupted 
much  of  its  dolibi^rations — which  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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.  That  ia  Urn  jfnignmA  of  thb  CoovtoUoo,  H  it  of  primary  imporUnee,  for  Um  im- 
of  Um  paUie  Mboob  in  oui  citiM  and  populous  viII^m,  tliat  lu  aJl  Mieb  place*,  the 

Jl  to  io  gradoatad  ai  to  Ibnn  a  •▼>tem,  which  •hall  allonl  to  all  children  in  Utecom- 

■■Htf,  Bot  ooty  Um  fint  atoBaota  of  knowledfa,  but,  lo  far  at  aiay  be  powible.  tba  bart  edoca- 
tioo  which  their  afe,  leisure,  and  intellectual  powers  will  qualify  tltem  to  receive. 

The  Committee  of  Arnm^meuts  submitted  tliu  followiug  resolution  bearing 

OD  tbe  same  subject,  which  was  also  adopted  unuiiimousiy :  — 

Uraafeed,  That  tor  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper  rlauificatioii  uf  our  schools,  and  to  ad- 
mit of  the  apfdicatioB  of  the  fieater  princip^  of  tiie  division  of  labor  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
the  yooDfer  children  of  a  district  should  be  taught  by  tbeinselveM,  in  divtiiict  de|)artaients,  and 
•dvaneed  pupib  to  plaead  under  tto  constant  care  of  a  qualified  tearher ;  and  to  this  end, 


it  to  raeoamaeiMled,  to  such  districts,  as  admit  of  it,  to  unito  and  form  a  Union  School,  as  pro- 
vided fur  io  tto  **  Act  concerning  schooU.'* 

Besides  tlio  State  Conventions,  and  growing  out  of  tlicm,  County  Associa- 
tions for  tlie  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  were  formed  in  each  county, 
which  proved  highly  serviceable  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  Hchool  reform. 
Among  the  topics  introduced  in  the  opening  address,  wliich  from  my  official 
relatioDs  to  the  schools  I  was  accustomed  to  make,  was  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  multiplicatioii  of  small  districts,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  better 
bouses,  better  dassiflcation  of  pupils,  a  moro  systematic  course  of  studies,  and 
larger  means  to  employ  better  teachers  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  from  a  uniop 
of  all  th%  village  and  city  districts.  In  the  three  county  meetings  held  in  this 
dtj  for  Hartford  County,  this  subject  was  introduced  and  the  importance  of  a 
Public  Higli  School  to  this  city  was  dwelt  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  County  At'soclations,  the  formation  of  Town  Associations 
h«d   been  recommended  in  the  Address  of  the  Commissioners  of  Common 
8^ools,  and  by  most  of  the  County  Conventions  and  A^isociations.    In  the 
Oirculars  addressed  by  me  in  1838,  and  in  1839,  to  the  School  Visitors,  I  urge 
Upon  them  the  formation  of  such  Society  or  Town  Associations;  in  pursuance 
whicli  an  Association  was  formed  in  Hartford  in  1838-9,  of  which  Uev.  George 
was  President,  and  I  remember  distinctly  his  calling  on  me  to  consult 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  Association  should  put  forth  its  labors,  remark- 
that  the  number  of  members  at  present  was  five^  two  more  than  attended 
annual  meeting  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford,  witli  upwards  of 
0,000  inhabitants.     Among  the  subjects,  on  wliict)  wc  were  quite  agreed,  was 
estublishinent  of  a  Society  High  School,  or  a  City  Union  School,  under  the 
ct  of  1839,  as  sliould  be  found  practicable — to  which  the  attention  of  the  Vis- 
had  been  directed  in  1838,  and  again  in  the  Circular  of  1839  isHUcd  iro- 
cdiatoly  afler  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  which  had  authorized  the 
inion  of  School  Districts,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  and  defined  the  powers 
School  Societies,  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  of  which  the  prospectus  was 

irinted  within  a  week  after  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  School 

and  the  first  number  was  issued  within  a  month  without  a  single  sub- 

iber,  and  without  the  pledge  of  a  shigle  dollar  to  meet  the  probable  iailuro 

the  enterprise  as  a  paying  periodical — from  the  first  number  to  the  last,  tlicro 

.re  some  topics  discussed  l)earing  upon  this  importiint  subject.     In  the  second 

amber,  for  September  1838,  is  a  circular  of  the  Secretary,  in  whicli  sixteen  in- 

uiries  are  addressed  to  the  School  Visitors  of  eacii  school  society,  the  second 

>f  which  reUitcs  to  the  gradation  of  Hchools  in  each  district,  and  the  third  is  as 

^dUows:  *'Ha8  your  school  society  availed  itself  of  the  provision  of  the  law  ho 

88  'to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  order  for  the  coninion  beiir-fit  of  the  So- 

^  a 

aety?'  and  if  not,  do  you  consider  it  practicable  and  advisable  ho  to  do?"     In 
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tlio  third  immbor  (October,  1838),  after  discussing  the  dassifiksatioii  of 

in  our  largo  town?,  quoting  tlie  experience  of  Hartford  favorably  so  far  u 

ried  out  in  the  city  districls,  the  question  is  asked,  might  not  a  high  8cho(^ 

grammar  school  such  as  \s  provided  for  by  our  laws,  be  advantageously 

lislied  near  tlie  common  center  of  several  dii-tricts  and  (in  another  |inin(iiii^  ili) 

of  several  adjacent  societies?    A  high  school  at  or  nesft  the  central  point.      ^:>f 

four  towns  would  enable  the  advanced  pupils  of  each  town  to  enjoy  the  pr^  '^v  > 

leges  of  a  higlier  education.    In  the  fiAh  number  (December  1838),  in  a 

lar  addressed  to  the  Vice-Presidents  of  tlie  County  AsaociationSt  who 

presidents  of  the  Town  Associations,  the  classification  of  scholars  and  scIb^ 

was  eomuieuded  to  the  consideration  of  school  officers  and  associations ; 

so  on  through  the  four  volumes,  the  last  of  which  volumes  (for  1842)  coat.; 

Dr.  BusImeUs  Keport  and  an  account  of  graded  sdiools  hi  difTercut 

tlie  country ;  and  tlie  last  page  of  this  last  volume  contains  the  report  o^ 

Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticm't^ 

1842,  in  whici)  a  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Hartford  is  cited,  *' praying 

repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act  cOnctrning  Common  ScJiOohHy  establi^d^^ 

High  Schools,  or  Union  Districts,  and  that  taxes  may  be  raised  as  fownerl.^^     ^'^ 

the  polls  and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts,"  in 

formity  to  which,  said  Committee,  in  their  report,  recommend  the  repeal  o^ 

sections  referred  to ;  but  in  the  bill  drafted  and  submitted  for  this  purpose, 

passed,  the  important  section  relating  to  School  Societies  was  omitted,  and    ' 

the  important  provision,  under  wliich  the  First  School  Society  of  Uartfor~4 

1847  established  the  Public  High  School,  was  left  in  the  Act.    The  Comns  J 

in  tlioir  Report,  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  sections  prayed  for  bjr 

petitioners  from  Hartford,  remark: — "Those branches  ought  to  be  taught  w^ 

may  the  most  readily  be  brought  hito  action,  and  enter  into  our  busuiess    < 

cerns.     Hence  those  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  enter  into  our  c3 

avocations  in  life,  and  when  once  fully  learned,  are  rarely  foigotten;  th( 

English  grammar  and  geography  are  next  in  importance,  and  are  Oieonlyst 

in  connection  with  the  fundamental  branches,  that  ought,  in  our  opinion, 

taught  in  our  Common  Schools.     *    *    And  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whe 

branches  of  education  of  a  higher  order,  tending  to  qualify  our  youth  for 

mission  into  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  would  be  ])ohtic.    A  general 

for  that  object  may  also  be  dangerous.     The  remedy  in  such  cases  can  be 

plied  by  associations  or  by  Acts  of  incorporation  " — m  other  words,  in 

private,  or  incorporated  schools,  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

In  1839,  as  member  of  the  Legislature,  I  drafted  and  secured  the  passaf 
an  Act  by  the  first  section  of  which  "  each  School  Society  was  autfaoi 
establish  common  schools  of  different  grades,  to  build  school-houses,  lay  ta: 
and  make  all  lawful  agreements  and  by-laws  for  the  free,  equal  and  usef 
struction  of  all  the  youth  thereof."    By  subsequent  clauses,  provision 
made  for  the  formation  of  a  Union  District,  out  of  the  adjoining  district 
cities,  and  other  School  Societies,  with  power  "  to  maintain  a  Union  School 
the  benefit  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  children  of  such  associated 
.tricts."    It  was  under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  that  the  ^  School  Battle"  a 
was  called,  of  1841-42  was  fought  in  the  school-houses  of  the  three  City 
tricts;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Public  High  School  of  the  first  Sch^s^ 
Society  of  Hartford  was  secured  in  1847. 
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the  Beport  of  the  School  Yisitors  of  the  first  School  Society  of  Hartford, 
BokyxiiUted  by  Rev.  George  Burgess,  October  7,  1839,  we  find  the  first  fruits  of 
the  agitation  inaugurated  in  1838.    All  tlio  topics  suggested  in  the  first  Circular 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  addressed  to  suhool  visitors,  teachers,  and  the 
fiiends  of  school  improvement  generally,  in  August,  1838,  are  introduced  and 
several  of  them  discudsed  at  some  length,  such  as  tlic  influence  of  select  schools 
In  the  absence  of  good  public  schools,  and  especially  one  of  the  highest  grade ; 
the  necessity  of  substituting  property  taxation  for  the  rate-bill  as  at  that  time 
made  out ;  the  visitation  of  schools  by  parents ;  and  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  teachers.    To  tliis  document  is  appended  a  report  of 
the  ITartford  Town  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  which 
liad  been  established  ''under  tiie  recommendation  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools,"  and  the  results  of  the  inquiries  and  deliberations  of  the  Kx- 
ecutivo  Committee  are  submitted  "in  discliarge  of  a  duty  committed  to  them  by 
the  big^hest  authorities."    This  report  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  system  of 
public  schools  for  the  city  or  society,  "under  the  provision  of  the  existing  law  of 
the  State  (act  of  1839),  which  allows  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  school  of  a  higher  order;  and  also  permits  any  school 
B^^iety,  as  such,  to  establish  within  itself,  and  maintain  by  tax,  any  number  and 
system  of  schools;  and  this  committee  believe,  that  one  or  other  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  may  be  advantageously  employed  at  present  in  this  society." 
*»©  conmittee  therefore  "respectfully  suggest,  that  a  single  school  of  a  higher 
^^^^T  than  either  of  those  which  now  exist  should  be  established  by  a  vote  of 
*ho  society ;  or  if  it  should  be  preferred,  that  the  several  districts  embraced 
^'^thixi  the  limits  of  this  society  sliould  be  invited  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
^^tabliaiiing  gQch  a  school ;  and  that  in  that  event,  should  the  districts  witliout 
"®  city  decline  such  a  union,  it  be  still  proposed  on  the  part  of  those  within 
^®  city." 

Tho  subject  thus  brought  before  the  Society  in  1839,  was  referred,  on  my 

otion^  to  a  committee  (cc/nsisting,  as  afterwards  appointed,  of  Burgess,  Mitchell, 

"■^Oxd,  Johnson,  Hamerslcy,  Davies  and  Gallaudct),  "to  consider  the  expedi- 

-,  .^^  of  establUhing  a  High  School  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of 

®  ^oliool  society,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  sev- 

*  Sohool  districts  embraced,  in  all  or  in  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 

*'^^r(H  so  as  to  bring  all  the  schools  into  one  system  of  superintendf?nce  and 

j     **^*Ort,  and  to  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting  their  views,  with  such  plans  to 

J    P^'^Ve  the  condition  of  common  school  education  in  this  Society,  as  they  may 

'^^   "best  to  be  adopted  at  this  time."    At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at  Gil- 

^.  s    Hall,  Nov.  5,  this  committee  made  a  report,  prepared  by  me,  in  which 

^    **  propose  tliat  a  separate  school  for  the  instruction  of  such  pupils  of  both 

as  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  shall  have 

^y.|         *«ieda  proper  examination  with  reference  to  their  admission,"  and  close 

aij^j     ^hree  resolutions :  "(1,)  That  it  is  expe<lient  that  a  Public  High  School 

t|^  he  established ;    (2.)  That  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  a  dollar  be  laid  to  meet 

'Vi^^^^P*'*^  of  such  school;  (3.)  That  the  scvcnil  incorporated  districts  be  in- 

ti^j^^    to  consider  the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  division  of  districts  within 

^1,^1     Society,  and  of  classifying  the  schools  under  one  system ;    and,  if  they 

tt   i»^  ^  approve  this  course,  to  pass  such  votes  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 

effect.**    Tlie  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution.s  passed,  with  a 
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vote  "  appointing  Henry  Barnard,  W.  J.  Hamerflley,  Henry  A.  Ifitcbellr      ITt- 
than  Johnson,  and  U.  Huntington,  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  tho  Clurd 
resoliitiou ;  and  another  requesting  the  committee  of  the  School  Society  to  cfiH  & 
apeeial  ineetintr  on  the  15tli  for  the  purpose  of  carry uig  into  effect  the  lirst^  Jtnd 
geeond  rcsolutioii».     Legal  notice  was  given,  and  on  the  15th  of  Novembxri 
special  me.  ting  was  held  in  the  City  Court  Room  "  to  lay  a  tax  and  adopt  isixh 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  High  School  for  the    older 
ciiildren  of  the  Society."     At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Mitcliell  offered  a  resdutioKi  in 
]mrsuance  of  the  action  of  tlio  School  Society,  which  after  a  prolonged  di^KS^ 
HJon,  was  postponed  for  further  consideration  to  an  adjourned  meeting  oia.    the 
(ith  of  Detreniber;  when  a  new  committee  wasappointed  and  instructed  to    S**" 
sent  a  plan  of  union  for  four  in  place  of  the  three  districts,  thereby  praeti^^=^7 
defeating  the  object;  and  another  committee  was  appointed  to  ifiquire  into    ^ 
]»resent  condition  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  its  relations  to  the  higher  CMi *^3^* 
tion  of  the  Society. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  lield  in  the  City  Court  Room  December  6,   1  ^539, 
tlie  tX)mmitteo  on  the  union  of  the  four  districts,  of  which  I  was  one,  repo*^^ 
that  they  were  divided  on  the  policy  of  a  Society  High  School,  but  uni  tc  ^^  ^ 
nx'ommending  a  union  school,  for  the  older  children  of  such  districts  as  ali^^™* 
vote  to  unite  for  the  purpose;  and  in  the  meantime,  advised  such  pupils  ii>>     "^ 
outer  districts  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  Center 
which  were  open  on  paying  a  small  tuition  fee.     The  committee  on  tlie 
mar  School,  through  their  chairman,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  repctrted  in  substi^'^ 
that  they  found  tlie  management  of  the  School  practically  in  the  hands  o^      ^ 
prhicipal,  who  received  the  use  of  the  school-house  without  rent^  and  fiv©   !-•  "^^ 
dred  dollars  a  year  from  the  fund,  and  admitted  no  pupils  to  the  advantJ 
of  the  scliool  except  on  payment  of  six  dollars  per  quarter,  payable  in  all 
in  advance.     This  practical  abandonment  of  their  trust,  and  the  requisition 
tuition  from  all  who  applied,  to  a  school  wliich  in  its  institution  was  called 
the  committee  thought  justified  an  appHcation  to  the  Legislature,  either  to  (m 
tlie  charter,  or  to  modify  the  same  so  as  to  give  the  town  some  share  \i 
muuagi'uient,  and  indigent  children  some  advantages  of  the  school    A  oomn^* 
to  prosecute  the  subject  further  through  a  town  meeting  was  appointed, 
si.siing  of  J.  M.  Nilcs,  L.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  and  Gideon  Welles.    To  tliia  'polt 
was  opposed,  first  because  the  lands  given  by  the  State,  and  the  bequests  cm 
dividuals,  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  did  not  contemplate  solely  the  to^ 
even  the  county  of  Hartford,  but  all  ciiildren  who  might  come  from  any  qi 
in  these  plantations  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  language  atid  to  prepai 
college ;  and  second,  because  in  the  existing  low  estimate  of  the  scope  of  pi 
instruction,  there  was  danger  of  losing  even  the  limited  fiBusilities  of  higher 
tion  which  the  Grammar  School  afforded.    On  my  motion  another  committee 
appointed  (Philip  Ripley,  IL  A.  Mitchell,  and  Henry  Barnard),  "to  confer 
the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  regard  to  an  arrangement  to  exten( 
benefits  of  that  school  more  widely  to  the  older  children  of  the  town."    Ii 
half  of  this  committee,  several  interviews  were  had  with  the  president 
other  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  stmngest  assurances  were  given, 
when  any  authority,  representing  the  town,  society,  city,  or  any  numbei 
united  districts,  was  prepared  to  maintain  a  public  school  of  a  higher  orde 
a  permanent  basis,  they  would  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  sustaining  the  d( 
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1  tbegnmta  of  the  State  and  the  bequests  of  individuals  had  been 
idi  they  were  appointed  to  adniinistor  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
bis  aasurancei  which  I  hud  received  curlj  in  1838,  my  own  dis- 
sabject  had  been  governed^  and  I  abstained  from  introducing, 
neral  waj,  clusisical  studies,  or  alluding  in  any  way  tu  the  Gram- 
ilieving  when  this  community  was  prepared  to  act  with  liberality 
;  a  high  school,  the  Truistees  would  bo  quite  as  fur  advanced  in 
;tion. 

th  enough  else  to  do  to  occupy  nil  my  time,  I  consented  to  go  on 
f  School  Visitors,  with  a  full  uudiTHtanding  with  my  colleagues 
lest  men  in  the  city)  that  the  Board  would  investigate  thoroughly 
of  the  public  schools,  and  education  generally  in  the  city,  and 
itate  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  reorgaiiizntion,  if  tlio  facts 
it  With  that  view,  for  the  first  time  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
ice,  scliool-houscs,  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  supcr- 
>f  support,  compensation  of  t<.'achers,  and  parental  interest,  and 
ittendancc,  and  special  character  of  each  privuto  school,  were 
tained,  and  the  results  were  presented  in  a  series  of  proixmiti<ins 
cepted  by  the  Boanl,  together  with  a  Plan  for  consohd^ting  the 
ftridis  into  one,  and  establisliing  a  system  in  wlilch  two  High . 
le  witli  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls, 
>ntial  feature.  The  following  arc  the  features  of  the  I'lan  sub- 
for  the  City  Districts: — 

lidate  the  districts  into  one,  Cot  the  purpose  of  lirin;riii;r  nil  the 
le  system  of  management,  studies  and  books,  und  of  luiiking  tho 
one  of  tho  leading  interests  of  tiie  eity. 

lish  such  a  system  or  gradation  of  seiiriois,  as  shall  secure  as 
irse  of  instruction  for  all  the  children  of  the  city,  ririi  or  iMM>r,  as 
d  in  the  best  private  schools.  Tho  comnjittee  proprjse  lor  con- 
following  outline : — 

irj  schools  to  be  located  in  diflerent  parts  of  tho  district,  for  tho 
1,  where  all  of  the  arrangements  ol  tho  scliool-rr^oni,  tlio  pluy- 
■e  exercises,  shall  be  adapicd  to  promote  tlie  hiultli,  manners, 
and  the  gradual  and  harmonions  d«jvelopment  of  the  iniiirl  of  tho 
ilphabet  cany  It.'ssons  in  readin;;.  onil  instruction  in  n'^fKTt  to 
aps  and  flgun>s,  habits  of  observation,  voesil  music,  and  drawing 
rould  form  the  course  of  inrtruetiun  for  these  Kcho</ls.  They  am 
f  fenudes,  and  we  would  add.  th>  y  t-hould  be  undi.r  tiiO  hUi^T- 
at  least,  of  the  motliern  of  the  dis!ri<.'t. 

ermediate  or  secomlury  schools.  These  s^'hools  nrr*  to  take  up 
of  children,  when  the  primary'  s<.'hfK>ls  leave  it,  and  to  carry  it 
ligfa  a  point  as  is  now  attained  in  the  firnt  elnssi-s  of  the  pn:Hi'nt 
schools  of  this  clas-*,  if  i)roi;«.-rly  I'K.-atHi.  would  an«v.rr,  but  ow- 
tion  of  the  present  district  selKM>l-liou-<-s.  three  nii^dil  \Hi  nfr*H- 
Bach  school  would  require  a  male  princifial  of  the  lirst  orvler  of 
-a  female  principal,  and  a  siifli'ient  num^T  of  k-male  Hssistmts.  ' 
High  Schoijis,  or  one  with  two  d'partmcnts.  one  tor  Ix^ys  and 
girls,  to  which  tlie  pufiils  who  shall  \t«:  found  quiilifi'd  in  th^ 
secondary  schools,  on  dne  «-xamination.  shall  )h:  adrniited.  and 
le  higher  mathcmati^  m«'<*hani<^-ai  and  natunil  philoophy.  natu- 
ysioloffy,  moral  and  m'-ntal  p'.ilo-ophy,  p^ilitif-al  M-'inoniy,  tho 
'  the  United  States  and  of  rf,iin"<  t 'ut,  American  l.itory  and 
k-keepin^r,  rh«toric.  and  dr.iwirijr  with  roUnt-jut:  to  its  u«e  in 
if  business.  To  these,  or  to  «»  much  r.f  tlj«-m  as  rrii;.'K»  h'r  derrni-d 
^ratory  classical  cours^'  cotild  he  add'd  without  itl^^Tl■^l'^iU^t  the 
i  department,  if  cstablish'Ml  at  all,  i-houM  l^*  capable  of  giving 
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a  tliorough  En^rlish  and  a  prcpnn.toTT  cinrairal  education,  so  that  tliose  wl 
know  wiuit  a  ^ood  edue:ition  H  may  be  anxious  to  avail  tlieiinselves  ot  ii5  i: 
vant4ige9,  and  tho  poo^c^t  parent  who  has  worthy  and  talented  childri-n,  n. 
see  tlie  way  open  for  them  to  ail  the  advantages  of  a  good  and  eveutuaily  a  li 
eral  education. 

3.  Tlie  sruilie:',  l)(V)kR,  disHphne  and  pupervision  of  the  FchooK  and  t 
mannp:cnieni  of  tlie  property  and  concenm  of  tlie  district,  ore  to  Ik»  intrust 
to  a  iJoard,  two-tiiirdn  of  wiiom  Biinll  be  elected  annually,  and  tiie  other  thi 
hold  over.  It  ia  also  propt^sed,  for  the  pur|^»se  of  pivinjr  efiicieiicy  to  the 
tion  of  tin'  lioard,  tliat  tliey  elect  a  superintendent,  who  Hhall  visit  the  kIiw 
employ  the  te.icliers,  meet  w^ith  them  for  instruct iot»,  visit  tl  e  pjirenta  a 
guaidiauH  of  sueli  children  as  are  not  sent  to  school  nt  all,  or  attend  irnguiar 
see  to  tlie  repairs  and  management  of  the  school-houst-s ;  in  tine,  to  devote  k- 
whole  time  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Fchools. 

4.  The  schools  an.*  to  be  free,  and  to  be  supported  like  any  otlier  gnat  piil»i» 
interest.     The  education,  so  far  as  it  g<K'S,  is  to  l>e  a«  gcKKi  as  money  cju 
cure;  and  then,  like  the  light,  air,  and  water,  it  is  to  be  open  alike  to  rich  a 
poor. 

The  Plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  City  Districts,  and  summary  of 
condition  of  the  common  schools  generally  in  the  Society,  were  approved  by 
Visitors,  and  on  my  motion  tho  plan  was  referred  to  a  sub  committee  to  ela 
rate,  and  commend  in  a  special  Ri-port  to  the  intelligent  and  eCTectivc  ganct  -1 
of  the  Society  and  the  City  Districts.     The  general  features  of  the  two  Ilcpc:> 
'were  approved  by  the  School  Society,  and  tho  question  of  consolidation 
referred  to  the  Districts  directly  interested  for  their  action.     The  Report  of 
Bushnell  was  such  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, — the  i>oIicy^    o/ 
a  consolidated  in  place  of  district  or  divided  administration;  the  advantages  <^fn 
closely  graded  system  for  the  whole  city,  terminating  in  a  Public  llii;h  Scli^^x*!, 
in  place  of  a  more  loose  and  dllfering  gradation  in  the  three  districts,  witljout 
scholars  enough  in  either  to  constitute  a  school  of  the  hij;hcst  grade;  llieri^rl^t 
and  policy  of  property  taxation  for  school  purposes;  tho  evils  of  theeatrl^ 
withdrawal  of  children  from  school  from  the  want  of  additional  instruction 
which  a  high  scliot;!  would  afford;  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  the  Hartford 
Gramnmr  ISchool  with  the  City  High  School  to  both,  in  the  more  full  realizatiott 
than  has  yet  been  possible,  of  the  intent  of  the  donors  of  the  fund  )»y  wl^icii 
the  Grammar  School  is  supported;  the  evils  of  private  schools  coverin?    *"® 
same  ground  with  the  public  schools,  and  attended  by  the  wealthy  and   c-^i^^* 
Gated  only,  and  thus  creating  a  separation,  when  tho  whole  law  of  AuiCi*^^ 
citizenship  requires  hanuony  of  views  and  interest;  so  sati: f«ctorily  were  tl"**^ 
and  other  topics  treated,  that  1  printed  the  document,  with  an  account  ot" 
school  systems  of  Boston,  Nantucket,  Charlcstown,  Koxbufj-,  Lowell,  Pof'-^^V 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  for  gratuitous  circulation  in  other  ^'"* ' 
of  the  State,  where  the  same  suggestions  were  applicable.  ^ 

The  District  Meetings  which  followed  in  the  winter  of  1842,  will  not  so"^* 
forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  the  discussions,  or  witnessed  the 
satisfaction  which  interesU.*d  tix-payers  seemed  to  take  in  blows  gnven  a 
turned  in  a  cause  so  domestic  and  peace I'ul,  theoretically  considered, 
of  Kducation;  "Vested  rights,"  *' steady  Iiabits  in  tho  good  old  w.iys,*  "^ 
taxation  for  other  peoples'  children,"  "let  well  enough  alone,"  ''what  was 
enough  for  the  f;:ther  was  good  enough  for  tho  son,"  "none  of  your  high  sc  "^ 
for  me" — these  were  the  phrases  and  topics  which  abounded  in  the  nine 
ings  which  were  held  in  the  three  City  Districis,  before  tho  votes  were  re  J 
by  which  two  of  tho  districts  assenied  to  the  proposition  of  consolid^ 
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ex-goyernors,  judges  and  senators,  law}'ere,  doctors,  clergymen 
letter  service  than  Dr&  Buslniell  and  Burgess),  editors,  bankers, 
^eeentatives  of  all  occupations,  shared  in  the  discussions;  but 
>litical  connection  of  some  of  the  prominent  advocates  and  oppo* 
heme,  the  vote  nctu«:IIy  given,  especially  in  the  South  District, 
was  adverse  to  the  union,  wus  not  always  on  the  merits  of  the 
ty  discussed. 

parent  failure  of  all  my  plans,  in  the  reactionary  legislation  of 
',  despair,  either  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  tho  city,  ^and  much 
le  of  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  common  schools  for  the  whole 
'.  shall  be  pardoned  for  citing  iiere  the  closing  passagcsof  a  speech 
a  little  earlier  pori(.>d  (1S39),  in  view  of  the  probable  iuiluro  of 
be  earliest  legislative  measure  in  this  direction  proposed  in  this 
ibliah  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this  State: — 

• 

atioa  thus  applied,  so  as  to  improve  the  teachers  now  in  tho 
ite  in  them  a  thirst  for  something  iiigher  and  Ix'tter  tlian  can  bo 
mporary  course  of  instruction,  will  lead  to  the  establiishinent  of 
>r  the  "professional  education  and  training  of  teachers,  the  great 
;h  the  cause  of  education  is  to  1)0  carried  upward  and  onward  in 
ougli  the  prospect  is  dark  enougli,  I  think  I  can  see  tiie  dawning 
on  the  mountain•top5^  and  tiie  youngest  members  of  this  House, 
each  the  age  of  tiic  oldest,  will  see  a  change  pass  over  the  pub- 
iver  public  action,  not  only  in  resp)oct  to  the  professional  educa- 
I,  but  tho  whole  subject  of  common  sciiools.  GUI,  dilapidated, 
hool-houses  will  give  place  to  new,  attractive,  and  connuodious 
rang  children  will  be  plactnl  universally  under  the  care  of  nc- 
ale  teachers ;  female  teachers  will  be  employed  in  every  grade 
isistants,  and  in  most  of  our  country  districts  as  sole  principals: 
higher  order  "  than  tho  district  school  will  receive  the  older  boya 
nly  of  a  district,  but  of  a  society,  and  the  common  school  will 
garded  as  oymmon^  because  it  \a  cheap,  inferior,  and  paitrunized 
ir,  and  thase  who  are  indifferent  to  tho  educ*ation  of  their  chil- 
lOD  as  the  light  and  the  air,  because  its  blessings  aro  open  to  all, 
alL  The  passage  of  this  resolution  will  hasten  on  that  diiy; 
9  reflolution  \s  passed  or  not,  that  day  will  assuredly  come,  and 
mg  a  train  of  rich  blessings  which  will  be  fell  in  tho  field  and  in 
and  convert  many  a  home  into  a  circle  of  unfading  smiles.  For 
enjoy  tlic  satisfaction  of  the  labor,  let  who  will  enter  into  tho 

entered  into  the  harvest;  but  it  has  been  my  highest  hnppincs!i 
to  work  on  in  tho  samo  direction,  with  or  without  co<>penition, 
3e,  hero  and  elsewhere,  as  opportunity  oflcred  or  circumstances 
1 1  have  seen  every  provision  drafted  by  me  which  was  stricken 
^-book  of  Connecticut  in  1842,  restored,  and  many  moro  ntom- 
not  only  placed  in  the  school-law,  but  become  part  of  tho  school 
H>ple;  and  more  than  this,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  nearly 
features  of  city  and  State  school  organization  advoented  in  this 

to  1842,  and  denounced  "as  tho  impracticable  schemes  of  an 
rafted  into  the  constitutions  of  flfleeu  States  and  the  8^:11001 
tj-five  States,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  cities,  including  all 
000  inhabitants,  and  many  more  with  a  smaller  {K^pulation. 

reviving  the  discusfions  of  a  rublic  Higli  Sch^x^l  for  thlM  oom- 
lie  failure  of  the  plan  submitted  in  the  Annuiil  iN-port  of  tho 
,  and  of  the  SiM.'cial  Report  of  the  sub'Couuiitteo  in  ]b41,  and 
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of  carrying  it  through  to  a  triumpliant  consummation,  is  due,  more  tlian 
any  one  man,  to  James  M.  Bunce^  who  in  this  matter  acted  in  pureuanoe  of  tl 
suggestions,  substantially  in  the  direction,  and  witli  the  coiiperacion  oftlie 
naiors  und  advocates  of  the  former  plan. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  the 


solicitation  of  myself,  one  of  the  directors,  held  its  reguhir  annual  meeting 
this  city,  and  in  the  entertainment  of  the  lecturers  and  members  from  abroa 
and  local  expenses  of  tlio  meetings,  Mr.  Bunco  took  a  liberal  share, 
the  subjects  introduced  in  the  sessions,  which  occupied  three  days,  was  tlie  gr 


dation  of  public  schools  in  cities,  in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Nathan  Bisli 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  G.  F.  Thayer  and  W.  B.  Foiu^ 
of  Boston,  and  myself,  took  part.  In  this  discussion,  the  importance  of  {^  g-£. 
mary  schools  planted  in  every  neighborhood,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  oU  L  "Xi^ 
youngest  childR.*n  ;    and  of  one  or  more  schools  of  the  highest  gjade,  so  as  Z.^ 

meet  the  wishes  of  a  class  of  parents,  who  would  otherwise  provide  for  th  '^lErl.r 
own  children  in  other  schools,  which  would  be  inaccesj*ible  to  children  equa.  -X.ljr 
deserving,  but  too  poor  to  pay  the  expense  of  residence,  if  abroad,  or  ^=^  tx^ 
tuition,  if  in  the  city. 

On  these  discussions,  which  had  special  reference  to  the  condition  of  scho^ol* 
in  this  city,  and  the  exercises  generally  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Buuce,  who  \.m  ^^^ 
taken  no  active  part,  and  manifested  no  special  interest,  in  the  subject  of  scli  «-r^ol 
improvement,  either  local  or  general  so  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,*  wasa  rtgim.  "^ 
attendant,  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  and  interested,  and  felt  mo^C 
fled  that  such  lectures  should  have  an  attendanc*e  so  small.  "Tliis  ought  not  "^^ 
be,  and  shall  not  be,  if  I  can  help  it,  on  another  occasion  of  the  same  kiD< 
and  it  was  not,  as  those  who  can  recollect  the  large  and  enthusiastic  attends: 
of  our  citizens  on  the  School  Convention  or  Teachers'  Institute  held  here 
vember  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  184G — the  preparation  for  which  was  mm-  "^^^ 
mainly  at  his  expense,  and  by  the  personal  visits  of  Rev.  Merril  Richardson 
teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  That  Convention,  and  his  previc 
oficr  of  $100  for  the  best  '*  Practical  Ks^ay  on  the  necessity  and  mode  of  i 
proving  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  and  of  adding  to  the  schools  in  cii 
a  department  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,"  and  1 
efTorts  afterwards  to  estublish  a  High  School  in  Hartford,  as  he  oilen  remark 
to  me,  I  always  8uppc>sed  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  letter  addre$>8ed  by 
to  him  in  the  autumn  of  1 845,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  addressed  to  me  (th 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island),  to  resume  my  educati 
labors  in  Connecticut  under  the  pledge  of  pecuin'ary  and  personal  coGperel 
from  himself  and  others:  and  in  case  I  could  not  accept,  "to  tell  us  what  to 
and  how  to  do  it,  to  revive  the  interest  which  had  begun  to  manifest  itself 
over  the  State,  and  which  the  dis^istrous  legislation  of  1843  has  almost  exti' 
guislicd.  I  should  like  to  do  something  practical  for  Uartford,  and  for  Con 
ticut,  and  I  should  like  to  do  it  under  your  direction,  and  if  possible  with  yd 
personal  cooperation.  Come  out  of  the  wilderness, — I  mean  do  disrespect  r 
our  bravu  little  neighbor — and  help  your  own  birthplace  and  State,  at  least 
your  advice." 


*  Mr.  Flavius  Brown  thinki  thnt  Mr.  Bunce'i  intereat  in  the  auliject  of  a  High  Behool  origii 
in  a  visit  to  llie  Center  Distrirt  PchiMil,  while  that  excellent  teacher,  Mr.  Gallap,  wai 
(1645),  and  that  the  germ  or  the  Uigh  School  was  in  the  adTanced  claates  of  tliis  tdiooL 
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this  invitation  the  followinpr  arc  among  tho  suggestions  returned,  as  pub- 

Uslieci  in  the  History  of  Teachers*  Institutes  in  Connecticut: 

I  oaAQot  leave  my  present  field — my  hand  ts  on  the  plough,  which  is  dc^p  in 
an  aliTicwt  unbroken  prairie  turf,  but  I  expect  to  sec  what  you  call  a  "wililer- 
ncsis'*  blossom  as  the  rose.     I  shall  here  work  out  my  plan  of  school  improve- 
ment by  wlui'atinjr  the  imblie  mind  up  to  the  apiirtH"iati<m  of  tho  necessary  con- 
dLktiona  of  a  successful  system  of  public  Sfhooi^k  cheap  enouLfh  for  tho  poijiest, 
aoii  |food  enough  for  the  best  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  train  the  agents  in 
tbe  ati ministration  of  such  a  system — teacherr;.  otlicers  and  parents.     It  will 
tak.3  time  and  work — but  I  have  S(Oif)okMl  myself  *'  to  labor  and  to  wait.^'     The 
^vork  to  be  done  here  is  sub.-tautia'.ly  the  wi>rk  which  has  to  bo  done  in  Con- 
nooticiit  and  every  other  state — the  fnihUc  mind  must  bf;  ftdiijhtfiifd  as  to  all  the 
tieCai-^s  0/  the  sy'*ttm^  the  indb>f>eniiahlc  foatun^s  of  a  sclioi'l  law,  the  requisites  of 
a   jroofl  school  house,  the  neces^tsity  of  re^fular  and  punctual  attendanci*,   the 
proi>er  distributirm  of  studies  and  cliihiron  into  scljools  of  ditferunt  grade?*,  and 
the  claMilleation  of  every  j=c1kk»1  of  any  grad",  an<l  above  all  as  to  tlie  qualities 
and  qiialitications  of  good  teachers,  and  how  to  sch?ct.  train  nu(l  improve  them, 
and  erspediilly  how  to  make  the  m  ist  out  of  audi  young  nn.'n  andy«>ung  wotnon 
a**  will,  until  publi.*  opinion  is  mad«>  ri^ht  as  to  tlu*  rcMiuirementM,  ru-h  into  the 
\*U;fi I iO!«  without  tlie  requisite  knowloclgo,  and  esp<»cial!y  without  any  training, 
or  nppreiitic.'ship  in  or^ranizing  a  scho.>l,  and  coni:nunio:iting  instruction,  and 
gove;  niu;»  and  stimulatin^r  fjiililrcn  by  the  hi.rhodt  nuaivi.*?*.     Now  in  r.'ply  to 
your  inquiry — i:»ut  of  all  this  tield  of  work,  what  you  >houM  solcft  to  do  first, 
and  atouci',  for  II  irtfonl.  and  Connecticut.     I  should  advisr,  for  Hartford,  th«'  es- 
tab'.ishiQ  nt  of  a  Public  Uigii  Sc'iool  with,  or  without  tht*  consnlid;iti<jn  of  all 
tho  city  districts  int<)  one.   and  all  the  scho^l.s  subjiM-tetl  to  a  Hoard  of  Kduca- 
JjOQ  acting  through  a  Superintendent.     The  gn.-at  work  f -r  the  State  is  thoen- 
IWitenment  of  the  entire  |)opulafio:i,  who  are  i:rn  'Mnt  ;i<  to  the  conditions  of  a 
pXKl  sdi^I^  full  of  conceit  as  t«i  thy  superiority  of  th»Mr  own  stdnM^l.^,    which 
*ere  oncij  in  advance  of  those  of  other  stat^-s,  but  whit-h  no  lonprcr  m'.*«t  thy 
'^u.reinents  of  tlieag>,  anil  in  conseiiu-MiCL-.   arc  no  1  »n;ri.'r  att^-nd.-d  by  the 
^ddren  of  tins'  parens  who  an-  thems<dves  w- 11  cdticated,  or  who  know  wh:it 
A  ^'^^tiiieition  i-*.     But  the  system   itsidf — its  li-g.d  or,ran!z;it;on,  is  ndirally 
^^'Octive  in  n-ferenco  to  the  changed  convlition  of  so.-iety.  and  espoi-ially  in  re- 
P^t  u>  th-:;  mOile  of  supj>orting  sc-IifKjl-*,  and  the  eniploynii-nt,  training,  in-p  c- 
*^n  iiQt]  pjyment  of  t<.*:iehers.     My  advice  is  to  brin^'  u|»  th'^i*.'  subjcts,  in*  hiding 
'•&  riglit  and  duty  of  t;i.x;ati<in  for  school  jMirposes.  subordinati*  to  the  nicthod-* 
ev?  ?^'®  demonstratiin  of  the  proi>er  qualilieaiions  <if  t«.aelnTs.  in  a  H«ri«  s  of 
•>ning  meetings,  held  as  part  of  a  Tra'-ln-rs'  In-tiiute.  siib-t;infi;jllv  hke  tho-o 
j'^bliah^.j.in  Hartford  in  1830.     The  h-ading  f,.;irur.-s  -hould  be  the  :-ani';.  but 
^****^d  advise  sessions  of  not  more  than  a  w..»  k. — un  lonirer  than  yi»u  cm 
dUt^-  ^^  ^^®  enthusiastic  int^Test  and  attention  of  ih  •  m-mlH-rs.  who  -hould  Ihj 
3»'  '"■^uted  through  the  families.     This  is  an  e*seriti;d  ft-atun.'  (;f  my  id«.;d  of  n 
Uj    ^Ijers*  Institute,  held  in  reference  n(»t  ordy  to  the  pPin.'--if.nal  triiinin/  of  its 
inti*^     '^  and  their  knowle<l;^'e  of  so^'iety.  but  to  the  divilnjMUient  ^.f  j.irental 
U^   ""^t  and  appreciation  of  their  work,  as  well  a**  to  loeal  school  irnprovrn'rit,     I 
^  .^'  have  seen  a  gatherinj^  of  parents  of  any  cla<*-«,  who  oo'ild  nr^t  b';  iiit#!reat- 
enjj^.'^o  subject  of  schools  and  e<lucation.  if  disi^r^.^i-d  in  a  iir,i':t!«'al  way,  arul 
t|jj^'**-lly  in  ri^ference  to  their  own  children  and  S'-hio!-.     Iff  am  f-oT'-'-t  rri 
Q;,^^   observation,   you  hail   better  discuss   tlie  e-Uib'isihrner.t  of  a  Tify   Hi^fh 
t||^  ^^  when  the  public  mind  is  inten'>tfd  and  the  par*ri;t.'i'  !»*•  irt  i**  warrrwd  by 
.jijf*'^tracte*i  dist^ussions  and  addres^rs  of  a  r<HHin,'Te  I'l;'--'  lu-uurt-..     Von 
•**  n  ^^^'^  benefit  directly  a  large  number  ^f  t'.a'-li'.r-J.  who  wi:!  d  r-<:f[y  b'r'i«-fii 
iy    '*'*J^  school  districts,  and  the  improvi*mer.t  tins  b.-/iiri.  will  b«-  y  rj/*jr,»i:d 
...^^/^'J^ndance  on  other  Institutes  in  all  the  citi-^  and  iar/*-  v;ihit"--«  of  ?.;.•■  >»:it«- ; 
tji^J**^*  in  any  place   where  your  m'.*etin/-?  are  held,    provid'-d  ti.':y  ar«;  wi*!/ 
^^ -'*i?ed)  great  local  improvements  in  referenerr  to  -^li*.'!!  !.0i«"-,  a'ti  r,'j.  r;'"-, 
6p^-.^**^^*JUi  classification,  books,   apparatus.  in-itrK-non.  d:-v']il  't^r.   p,i."-:if.d  «o- 
ix»rti  **'*?^  supervision,  4<\,  will  \ie  lM*;run,  advane<;d.  or  r^r'*''  f'^l,     if'/m.  ii,«  n.. 
%U J*  J*'*th  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Iy-/-lar!ir«-  nnd  tf;"  j»'ori!"  bv!.*-  v'.i»<i 
i|j_5;^^  press — get  at,  and  get  together  as  oft/-n  uwl  if.  rn^iny  t<.;i.  Vri.  a  •  yon  "an, 
*^^^*lly  the  joang — get  parents  in  to  listen  to  the  di.^.ufi^ions  of  fdu'^ti/iri 
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al  qacfltionfl,  and  the  exhibition  of  g:ood  methods,  and  the  exposure  of 
inotliuds  botli  of  instruction  aud-Kiiscipline, — and  in  due  timo,  louj^r  or  diort^^x, 
just  in  proportion  to  tlio  number  qf  meetings  of  the  right  kind  you  hold  in 
places  wiiich  need  the  quickening  influence  of  discussion  and  light,  a  rcvolu 
will  bo  ucliic'ved  in  the  school  habiU^  and  the  school  law  of  ConnecticuL 

The  preparation  of  a  lecture,  to  be  delivered  in  difTcrcnt  parts  of  Uio  Si 

on  the  topics  discussed  in  the  Essaj,  was  first  proiX)sed  to  me  by  Mr.  B 

and  was  declined,  not  only  on  account  of  existing  engagements,  but  fttin 

conviction  that  the  sum  which  ho  proposed  to  pay  for  the  composition,  if  offei 

in  the  form  of  a  premium,  would  arrest  the  attention  of  many  persons, 

might  ciiU  new  laborers  into  the  field.     The  subject  of  the  Essay,  as  origin 

written,  did  not  contain  the  second  clause  (respecting  a  Publio  High  Sclioo! 

cities),  which  was  added  on  my  suggestion.    Prof.  Porter  of  Tale  College,  ll 

a  resident  clergyman  in  Springfield,  and  familiar  with  the  schools  in  Cuune 

cut  from  having  acted  as  School  Visitor  in  Xew  Milford,  where  we  bad 

quently  talked  over  the  whole  subject  in  his  house  on  my  annual  school  ciji'»         uits 

as  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  in  1 838-42,  was  induced  to  prepare  an  e^^^ssay 

for  this  comi)etition  at  my  earnest  solicitation,  satisfied  that  his  experience  und 

residence  in  Massachusetts  would  bring  fresh  views  and  facts  into  the  disc 

sion.    The  award  was  made  in  favor  of  his  Essay  by  the  executive  commit 

consistmg  of  Rev.  George  Burgess  and  Dr.  Gallaudet 


rtB- 


-ieo, 


The  principal  measure  suggested  in  my  letter  in  1845,  and  among  those  ad- 
vocated by  Prof.  Porter  for  the  State  generally  in  his  Prize  Essay  in  1846,  -^^ros 
a  Public  lligh  School,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  Teachers'  Institute  forII~^Qrt* 
ford  County,  to  bo  held  in  Hartford,  as  a  p'reliminary  agency  for  arousing  pia.  '•jfic 
attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  school  improvement  In  this  connectic^  ^  ^ 
can  not  better  express  my  appreciation  of  the  eflBcient  labors  of  Mr.  Bunoe  tX:^>*^ 
by  citing  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  chapter  in  my  Sistory  of  Comr^'^^ 
Scfiools  in  Comierticttf,  printed  some  years  ago : — 

Mr.  Bunce,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  did  not  look  back  tQl  he 
driven  the  ploughshare  doep  into  the  jmblic  mind.     In  connection  with  a  ^^^^^\ 
other  citizt-ns  of  Hartford,  he  determined  to  realize  some  of  the  suggestions       ** 
improvement  set  fortti  in  the  Prize  Essay.     A  Convention  or  Institute 
Teachers  of  Hartford  County  was  detennined  on ;  and,  to  perform  the  preli 
nary  work  of  a  State  officer,  he  employed  Rev.  Merril  Richardson,  a  gentle; 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose,  to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  and  awal 
a*n  interest  in  the  purposed  meeting.     The  Convention  was  held  in  Novemi 
and  two  hundred  and  fif^y-four  teachers  were  in  session  for  one  week,  un 
the  instruction  of  educators  and  lectures.     This  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
public  mind.     A  monthly  School  Journal,  under  the  name  of  the  Oonnectii 
School  Manual,  was  started,  in  January,  1847,  under  the  editorial  chsige  of 
Richardson.     Other  Institutes  were  held  in  the  spring,  at  TolUind,  Winsted,  9:^ 
Mcriden. 

But  1  he  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Bunce  did  not  end  here.    Aided  by  othr 
he  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  tlio  establishment,  in  Ha 
ford,  of  a  Public  High  School  for  th.e  older  scholars  of  the  First  School  Socie#^ 
and  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.     First  in  the  order  of  trial,  the  plan  of^J 
Public  High  St.'hool,  which  wo  first  proposed  in  1838,  was  revived.     No  pai 
wttre  span^^d  to  inform  and  interest  the  public  in  the  enterprise.     Public  mei 
ings  were  held,  in  which  elalx>rato  and  animated  debates  were  conducted  r' 
the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  city.    Individuals  were  seen  and  conv 
with.     The  ijrnonmt  were  informed;  the  indiffbrent  aroused;  the  rich 
made  to  see  that  property  would  bo  more  secure  in  a  well-educated  coromunit. 
and  the  po<»r,  to  feel  that  they  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  good  sell 
without  these  schools  were  al^io  cheap.    The  public  press  was  enlisted,  ar 
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pamphlets  published  aDd  distributed,  in  which  the  whole  sabjfct  was  fully  ex- 
plaiued.  SeJdoni  bus  the  public  iniiid  of  Hartford  becu  more  diHfply  iiiierosted 
in  any  enterprise;  and,  fiiiallVi  the  plau  was  carried  by  an  overwlR-iiiiing  vote 
of  tlie  largest  tA>wu  meeting  ever  held  in  Hartford,  lluch  of  the  e.\i>i  iiS(.>  of  ull 
Uieae  prelimiuury  movements  was  borne  by  Mr.  liuniTi';  uiid  to  the  completion 
of  tlie  building,  ho  c<>iitribute<l  $1,000  beyond  the  amount  voted  by  the  society. 
While  this  movement  was  going  forward,  Mr.  Uiciiurd.son,  by  iii8  uddrt^sses  and 
in  the  "  i^'r/tfmxl  J/anufi^'*  was  lalK>riug  to  prei)are  tlie  way  lor  the  esUiblishment 
of  a  Normal  Scliool,  and  to  this  enterprise  Mr.  Bunco  olfercd  to  contribute 
$5,000. 

After  tlie  Teachers'  Convention  was  held,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  employed 
in  continuing  the  agitation  which  was  started,  or  ratiier  revived  (for  the  meas* 
lues  resorU'd  to  were  identical  with  those  inaugurated  in  1838)  by  its  pnxKH.>d- 
logs,  Mr.  Uunce  turne<i  his  attention  and  efforts  exclusively  to  a  High  School 
for  Hnrtibrd.*  The  legislation  of  1 842  had  taken  away  all  facilities  for  uniting 
tbeciiy  districts,  and  the  only  way  open  (and  this  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
oomuittee  in  the  Legislature  in  1812  to  close),  was  through  the  Fii-st  School 
Society.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  conQrmed  by  the  assurance  of  the 
INutner  in  business  at  tliat  time  of  Mr.  Uunce,  that  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
after  even  the  High  School  wits  in  ofieratlon,  this  gentleman  gave  up  his  whole 
lime  to  this  en'terprisa  Xo  political  campaign  was  ever  planned  with  more 
eare,  no  pecuniary  investment  with  a  keener  scrutiny  of  all  hazards,  and  provi- 
lion  for  every  condition  of  success.  In  the  last  week  in  DeceinUT,  so  many  of 
ihoae  who  had  opposed  the  consolidation  of  the  di.stricts  had  pronounced  in 
ayor  of  soi'iety  action, — so  many  who  were  before  indifferent  had  expressed 
hemaclves  warmly  in  favor, — so  njany  of  the  largest  tax-payers  had  become  sat- 
fified,  that  in  their  near  and  far-reaching  consequences,  liberal  exi>enditurcs  for 
mbiic  acliools  of  every  grade  was  true  economy — so  many,  blessed  with  chil- 
Iren,  but  with  moderate  income,  saw  that  the  only  chance  for  the  best  educa- 
Ion  fiir  their  children  was  in  a  well  organized  sj'stem  of  public  schools  in  their 
»wn  town — so  many  conductors  of  the  public  press  had  admitted  articles  or  pub- 
iflhed  editorials  in  favor — so  many  clei^'men  in  the  city  had  promptly  welcomed 
die  new  movement — that  Mr.  Dunce  expressed  himself  contidcnt  of  a  majority 
>f  two-tliirds  for  the  e8tabli.<<hment  of  a  public  school  of  the  highest  grade,  if 
srery  vote  in  the  Society  was  polled. 

On  the  evening  of  January  5,  1847,  on  notice  in  the  morning  papers  (Jan.  1, 
1847),  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  favorable  to  the  establishmrnt  of  a  Public 
High  School  was  held  in  the  Center  District  Sc^hooL  of  which  Amos  M.  Collins 
was  apiiointed  cliairman,  and  which  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  precise  ob- 
iect  for  which  a  meeting  of  the  First  School  Society  should  be  held,  authorized 
m  request  in  tlie  legal  form  to  the  Society's  committee  to  give  the  requisite  no- 
tice. Resolutions  to  this  end  were  offered  both  by  N.  H.  Morgan  and  David 
Jf.  Robinson,  both  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Convention  of 
lToveinl>er,  the  sdiool  movements  of  Rev.  Merril  Richard.son,  and  the  proceed- 
inga  which  eventuated  in  the  Hnal  vote  of  March  following.  Mr.  Morpm  had 
act«d  as  school  visitor,  and  otherwise   Ia1>ored  long  and   hard    f<»r  common 


^Hierabjcct  of  a  High  School  wm  not  introdiirod  into  the  le<-tiirf!i  and  ditriiMioiia  of  th« 
CoBfution,  beruuae  the  niemben  were  ii|ino«t  eiclut  ivrly  teecltcm  from  the  roiintry  iiiwnu,  and 
tetnpiea  were  confined  to  iiibjerts  and  methods  of  tearhin|(.  Diirin;  ltd  iwuion^  I  was  addreaa- 
%iinilar  meetings  in  Michigan,  lUiooit,  Wisconsio,  and  Ohio,  on  Graded  BchooU  and  Teachan' 
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Bchoola  Mr.  RobinsoD  bad  alwajrs  identified  bimself  with  ererj  morenmit  i 
the  South  School  Districtf  the  Society,  and  the  city,  for  the  adTaDoement  c 
public  schools,  and  education  generally.  Mr.  Bonce's  name  does  not  appear  i 
the  call  or  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  or  of  any  subsequent  lDeetiDgl^eJ 
cept  a8  a  member  of  tl>e  sdiool  committee  of  the  Society,  and  until  thfO  ftni 
Yote  was  taken  on  tlie  evening  of  tlio  8th  of  Mareli,  when  his  name  was  place 
on  the  amimittces  to  complete  the  work  of  that  evening. 

The  notice  was  given  on  the  following  morning,  and  on  the  ereiiing  c 
January  U,  L^7,  ti)o  legal  voters  of  tlte  First  Sdiool  Society  came  togetbi 
with  a  promptness  and  in  numberH,  which  do  question  of  water,  fire,  travel,  < 
traffic,  ever  brought  together  before.  Every  body  was  there,  and  wondered  tb 
every  body  eUe  had  come,  and  all  were  surprised  to  find  tlM^mselves  lo  neax 
of  one  mind.  The  object  of  tlio  meeting  was  stated — a  distinct  but  simpla^ai 
it  would  seem  unobjectionable  proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  to  isqu 
into  the  expediency  of  establijshing  a  Public  High  Scliool  of  a  grade  bigb 
than  the  District  Schools,  the  number  of  children  of  k>oth  sexes  of  proper  ■( 
and  attainments  to  attend,  the  cast  of  a  suitable  site^  building  and  equipmei 
and  the  annual  expense,  to  report  to  a  future  n>ceting,  was  presented,  and  di 
cussed  with  ardor  on  both  sides,  and  adopted  with  unprecedented  unanimit 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  was  all  on  one  side,  and  the  duef  speaker 
opposition,  who  from  all  his  antecedents  ought  not  to  have  been  there,,  dedan 
to  me  that  "  after  the  first  five  minutes  be  never  spoke  to  judge,  jury,  or  populi 
meeting,  with  so  little  hope  of  making  a  &vorable  impression,  as  on  this  ooc 
sion,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  tlie  dergymon  bad  studied  the  subject  so  the 
OQghly,  they  beat  me  both  on  the  law  and  the  facets." 

The  following  is  tiio  form  in  which  tlie  Resolution  passed  Jan.  1 1th: — 

Renoloed,  Thnt  Amni  M.  CoUim.  Rev.  Dt.  BurfeM»  D.  F.  Rubiiwm.  Waker  Peaw,  Edwi 
Button,  Rtiderick  Terry,  and  Tiimtttif  Bl.  Altyn  be  a  committee  on  behnlf  of  thia  Sorietj,  to  1 
quire  a*  to  the  exfiodieiirjr  uf  estnbl»hinr  ■  ruMie  Hifrh  t*ch<'oi.  wherein  shall  be  tnufhtio 
branches  of  general  ediicition  as  are  usually  taught  io  schoulh  of  like  character,  and  can  not  nc 
be  thorotigtily  acquired  in  the  District  Scho«>li« — such  fligh  behoof  to  be  untfer  the  reculaffisot  K 
■      by  fa  '  -     • 


provided  by  law,  or  hereafter  lo  be  provided  by  this  Society  ;  al><a  to  inquire  m  to  tb« 
of  scholars  of  each  sex  of  the  proper  ace  and  attainment  to  attend  such  Hi^  8rh<Mi| ;  abo  Id  i 
quire  as  to  a  suitnMe  location,  plan  of  building  expenses  thereof  and  the  current  eapwisea  oTn 
porting  such  a  school,  and  what  |ier  cent  tax  will  be  required  for  that  purfiose;  abo  wbctlwr  a 
Bpon  what  terms  the  fmids  of  the  Hnrtford  Gramarnir  Prhwil  can  be  mndle  available  for  its  •« 
port,  and  to  report  the  same,  together  with  such  otbet  iafuiiuatiou  as  they  nay  think  adviaabK 
a  future  meeting  of  this  Society. 

After  seven  weeks  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  the  majority  of  this  ooi 
mittee,  through  the  Rev.  George  Burgess,  submitted  to  a  special  meetmg  of  tJ 
Society,  hold  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  1st  of  Mard),  184*7,  a  Report  in  which  tl 
several  subjects  referred  to  the  committee  were  considered  in  the  most  thoroof 
manner,  and  their  conclusions  stated  in  the  most  simple  and  conciliatory  Ibn 
The  committee  close  with  submittmg  the  following  resolutions  for  the  actk 
of  the  Society : — 

1.  Woted,  Thnt  this  Society  proceed  to  estaMish  a  fVee  Righ  Behoof  fiir  instractfon  fn  theklgl 
branches  of  an  English,  and  tne  elementary  branches  of  a  classical  education,  fisr  all  tha  mt 
and  female  children  of  suitable  age  and  aequirvDeata  io  thb  Society  whu  oaaj  wwh  to  avail  Ibti 
•elves  of  ita  advantages. 

2.  Fated,  That  ( — —  — )  be.  and  thev  are  hereby  appointed  a  buildioycw— ilWi 

w!h>  are  emnoworeil  and  directed  in  behnM*  itf,  and  titr  the  account  of  this  SoeieCr,  tn'poRbi 
such  site  or  lot  of  land,  with  or  without  buildings  thereon, as  in  their  judipnent  shall  omsl  eeaaoi 
ically  and  best  aocommodnte  the  Society  for  a  public  Enfrlish  and  Classical  High  Scbtni  ai 
forthwith  proceed  to  remodel,  fit  up,  or  erect,  as  they  may  find  it  necessary,  a  suitable  biilldiQf  ai 
outhouse*  for  said  sohmil,  with  ar  com  mods  tions  for  not  lees  than  two  hundred  and  fiftj  seboli 
of  both  sexes-;  also  to  prepare  the  ground*,  erect  necessary  fences,  provide  suitable  chanria 
philosophical,  and  astronomical  apparatus  for  snid  school ;  also  to  pinre  in  said  building  the  nsei 
snry  stoves  or  fuinaca,  teats,  de«iu»  aud  ti&Uins,  tha  whola  Qui  to  exoeed  in  expeodiUin  iviK 
thousand  do'* 
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3.      WtUi,  Tint  the  Soeicty's  Committee  be,  end  they  are  hereby  directeil  Ut  borrnw  on  the 
f  is.  of  tbii  Sfieiely  each  Min  or  turns  uf  iminev,  not  exceeding  m  all  twelve  thouMiiid  dollar*, 


^m  c  t»^  Buildinc  Committee,  a|ifM>inted  by  a  pre\  o  »  vule  of  th  ■  S-icieU,  tliall  need  in  tlie  per* 
f^rvwmamoenof  tneir  duties  as  specified  in  said  vote,  nud  jiny  over  the  same  to  said  Cummiltce  fimn 
f.imc:    CAtime  as  required,  taking  pro|ier  vo«ichers  tiierefur. 

4.      #ffCcd.  That  a  committee  of  Dine,  consisting  uf  ( ),  he  appoinleil  In  niske. 

if  fvenmctiesbie.  such  agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School,  a*,  in  Ihrir  o|  inHm.sha.l 
Ifte  jft»>BtsiKi  raasuokble,  fur  making  Ibe  funds  of  said  Grnnminr  fciclHMil  nvn'lnble  fur  tin'  su|i|wrt  f»f 
tHc  Hif^  School,  or  s«ime  deprtrtmeat  thereof;  also  that  the  action  uf  U»e  committee  lu  these 
preen  ssm  be  biodiug  upon  tiie  Society. 

.A^Heran  animated  discussion  of  the  Ist  Rest)lut ion,  by  which  tlio  Sot»icly 
orcl£i.iD8  the  establishment  of  a  **  Free  High  S<rh<K>l,'*  and  various  attoinpts  to 
mcMlifythe  same,  its  further  consideration  was  po.st[X)ued  to  an  udjournoii  nKH.'t- 
injr  to  be  held  on  the  8th.     • 

On  the  8tli  of  March,  tho  City  Hall  was  crowde<l  at  an  early  hour,  and  ac- 
cord iug  to  the  record — "The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  A.  M. 
CoUius,  Chairman,  as  per  adjournment,  and  the  minutos  of  the  previous  even- 
*ng  were  read  by  the  Clerk.  Tho  consideration  of  the  1st  Resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  ntwjority  of  the  committ^>e  on  the  subject  of  a  High  Sc"Ii(m)1,  wjis 
i^sumed,  and  after  a  full  discussion,  and  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  amend,  it 
Was  passed.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of  said  Resolutions  were  then  Uiken  up  and 
passc*d  separately ;  the  report  of  the  majority  of  tho  committee  was  accrptrd 
and  approved,  and  the  Chairman  was  directed  by  vote  of  this  meeting  to  fill, 
&9  early  as  practicable,  the  blanks  occurring  in  the  2d  and  4th  of  said  lleso- 
lutiona.'^ 

The  Chairman  subsequently  filled  the  above  blanks  as  follows: — Tlie  blank 
>n  tho  flccond  resolution  was  filled  by  the  names  of  I).  F.  Robinrfon,  ThonuiH 
^Ikuap,  James  M.  Bunco,  Walter  Pease,  Jr.,  Edward  Button,  K.  1).  Tidaiiy, 
*^^  A.  M.  C<»irms. 

The  blank  in  the  fourth  resolution  was  filled  bv  the  names  of  Rev.  T>r.  Ihir- 

^^^  ^"m.  J.  Hamersley,  D.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  I>r.  BusIuh-II,  Jann'S  M.  Ihincij, 

*^v.  \f  p  Turnbull,  Francis  Parsons,  fJurdon  Robins,  an*!  N.  If.  Morgim. 

"^o  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Society  was  called  lor  until  A«ig.  0,  lH-17, 

*®^  the  committee  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  having  n'port<'d 

^**  the  same  would  be  ready  for  occupancy  Ix-forc  tho  cUwe  of  the  y«rar,  they 

'^  ^utliorized  '*to  employ  teachers,  and  make  such  other  arrang'-ments  an 

^  ti€ces8Jiry  for  the  oi)eDing  of  the  schoril." 

A*  tlie  annual  meeting  held  on  the  20ih  of  Octolx-r.  the  committ«-e  n-jK^rt'-d 

A,         tli^  building  was  completed,  and  would  \fti  «quifi|xd  for  'x;';upsinrry  within 

J.       ^Viinof  $12,000,  appropriated  on  the  8tli  of  M^irch  for  llii-i   [lurj*';-*:;  that 

^^- "  *^*^  D.  Giddinga,  wlio  won  his  early  reputation  as  a  U:si/:\n:r  'm  tlic  <oiiiiriOii 

•^     ^^^^of  this  State,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  tl»e  Fountain  rtf*'«'t  *irtiin- 

ji^  ^School  in  Providence,  R.  1.,  had  U-en  api/'iint^.d   piii<cipal.  and  that  ar- 

.^^j  ^^ttients  had  been  effected  with  th*;  Truhte*;",  ol  the  'waniri^ar  r.'  h«y;l,  by 

^^^^*^   they  will  supply  and  sustain  a  teacher  for  the  Cl.iis*'i';ai  D«:j/artrf,*;fii;  and 


^-^.  "Vith  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  .S^xji'.ty  '*t/^  fMi-^jtiti   th«:  woik   t-o  *:oit' 

Ji j^^^^usly  begun,  by  appr^'prlations  VMrjl  trwyy/u  t/>  is.uk".  il'-,  *-i\jyj\  of  tho 
U^_^  ^*5t  advantage  to  our  childn.n  a;.d  t/>  l.V:  ofrdii  biA  profit  of  tj,i;  t/tn,* 
ti^.^  **^3rin  which  we  live.**  K^fsolTioiis  lu.ttfj^-.ttic  "  Sk  tax  of  ou*:  nwi  ti.f.i:- 
Of*  --  ** scents  on  the  dollar  on  the  y,.l-i  hu*\  n%V^A*:  <r*ruv>  of  *:.h  J:..'.»'/.»;i»iU 
Q^l       *^^   Society  for  the  niaiav-ii*r.C'': '/ t,.«:  H?/':*  >/'.V/..  *r.'J  >-';.v,;»t  f'»f   t\.t 


children,"  wai  pji.sMd.  *L'i  i.-j'/.f.'rr  v.»  tUv.-l  i;.«;  >i^*^'*y  *'*'-•  *-.*?'• ';*'i*i 
Elation  of  the  Ui^h  ScLooI,  u  f'^.^ow*: 
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F«fM(,  That  fblnnk  afterwards  filled  with  the  nainet  of  D.  F.  Robimoo,  Tbomu  Bdkmfi 
James  M.  Bunre.  Wnltcr  Peaie.  Jr.,  Edward  Button,  E.  D.  Tiflkny,  and  A.  M.  C-ullint]  be  a  tsuv 
mittee  to  organize  the  aaid  tchool  at  the  earliest  practicable  tiroe;  to  make  all  necftsary  tta^^ 
and  by-laws  for  its  re«fulation :  tu  determine  the  qunliHcatiuna  of  Um  seb<il8rs  whi>  are  deiirc^ 
or  being  adinitte«I  thereti>— either  by  themselves  or  through  such  persons  as  they  may  ai^win^    ^ 
the  purptise  ;  to  decide  nil  questions  relating  to  the  admission  of  children  and  youtli — pfiir  i-c^ 
that  no  scholars  are  tu  be  admitted  for  |)ay  ;  to  provide  for  the  expulsion  of  refrartory  aod 
manageable  pupils  :  and  to  discharge  all  the  functions  relating  to  said  sebuoi  which  will  vnM 
terfere  with  the  school  laws  uf  the  Male. 


On  motion  of  L  W.  Stuart  the  following  Resolutions  were  offered  and 

unanimously : 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  First  School  Society  of  Hartford,  the  commi" 
styled  the  Building  Committee  for  the  High  School,  have,  with  great  dili:n!iioe  and  care,  attei 
to  the  duties  of  their  appointment ;  and  whereas,  particularly  this  contuittce,  consisting  of  Mr 
J.  M.  Bunce,  A.  M.  Collins,  D.  F.  Robinson.  T.  Belknap,  »  Button,  E.  D.  Tiffany,  and  \Vi 
Pease,  Jr.,  have  to  the  money  appronriated  by  public  tax,  moat  liberally  added  the  further 
of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fimr  dollars  from  their  private  purses,  to  enlarge  and  beai  -Jti^ 
and  render  oommodioiis  tlie  building  for  the  Higii  School,  therefore 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be,  and  they  hereby  are  gratefully  tendered  to  the 

Building  Committee  fur  the  assiduity  and  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  labored  io  tfaa 

duties  aMigiied  them  by  this  SiK-iety. 

Voted,  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Society  transmit  a  copy  of  this  and  the  foregoing  resolutic 
the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  to  be  by  him  reed  to  said  committee,  and  nlsoi 
copies  of  these  resolutions,  one  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  whose  generous  douatious  to  the 
School  of  Hartford,  this  Society  does  hereby  acknowledge. 

In  the  efforts  put  forth  from  1845*  to  the  decisive  vote  on  the  8th  of  Ma^ — rch, 
and  even  to  the  dedication  of  tlio  building  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1847, 1  bad 

some  share,  although  from  holding  ofBoo  in  another  State,  and  from  choice,  mj 

name  is  not  attached,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  document,  and  does  not  tp- 

poar  in  the  proceedings  of  a  single  meeting.     Wlicn  the  work  was  underta =](en 

by  Mr.  Bunce,  and  in  every  stage  to  selecting  the  teacher,  he  sought  my  c<  )aO' 

sel  and  cooperation ;  and  both  were  given  freely  and  promptly,  although  t<  >  do 

80,  cost  time  and  thought^  and  five  visits  from  Rhode  Island.     In  looking 
the  files  of  our  Daily  Jounials  for  1846-7,  I  find  seven  articles  which 
once  in  manuscript  in  my  hand-writing ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  one  of 
crowded  meetings  which  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  I  recognized  the  ouUin 
an  address  for  which  I  prepared  a  brief  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bunce,  to  be 
by  some  one  who  might  not  bo  as  familiar  with  the  facts  and  arguments 
w^as  thought  to  be.    Nearly  all  the  allusions  to  the  experience  of  otter 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  school,  were  drawn  from  meuioranda 
documents  which  I  furnished.     The   principal   campaign  document^  ent 
**  Considerations  and  Facts  resjteding  a  Public  High  School  in  the  First  i? 
Society  of  Hartford"  in  which  the  public  character  of  the  institution  prop 
and  the  power  of  the  Society  to  establish  and  maintain  tlie  same;  thee: 
in  respect  to  studies  and  persons  (age,  sex,  and  preparation)  to  whidi 
struction  should  bo  offered ;  the  expense  both  of  outfit  of  building  and  ai 

*  The  fullowing  were  the  princl(Hil  exercises  of  the  session: — Introductory  Lecture — J^         '^*? 
of  the  Teackcr^a  Office  and  Female  Edueatian,  by  Jtiel  Hawcs ;  Duties  ^  Examining 
tees,  by  Prof.  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Ideal  «f  the  Perfect  Tkaeker^  by  Prof. 
of  Yale  College;  Study  cf  Phyaiologif^  by  Dr.  E.  Jarvis;  Intetlectual  Jiritkmetic^  bj 
Adams ;  Teachers*  Institutes,  by  Salem  Town ;  Methods  of  Inching  Oeograpkjf,  by 
Fowle;  Vocal  Music  in   Common  Schools,  by  A.  A.  Johnson;  Oeographf  and   Hi-*^ 
George  S.  Hihbard  ;   Training  of  Student*  for  the  University,  by  Prof.  Porter,  of  Yale 
concluding  Lecture  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  Schools  in  relation  to  other  Educational  Jlg€'^ 
Cities.    Among  the  subjects  discussed  besides  the  topics  of  the  lectures  were  Methods  tif 
ing  English  Grammar:   Ways  and  Methods  of  interesting  Parents  ts  the  Schools 
children  are  taught ;  Organization  of  Schools  for  Cities  and  papulous  Villages.    This  1**' 
was  discussed  by  Nathan  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Providence,  W. 
of  Boston,  and  Henry  Barnard,  and  incidentally  by  Horace  Maon,  Cynis  Pierce,  and 
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mlDtenaiice,  and  its  apportioDment  on  difierent  classes  of  tax-pa  jers ;  and  the 
tdYintages  which  miglit  reasonably  be  anticipated  frvni  such  o  K.'huol,  from  the 
admitted  principled  of  scliool  orguuizution,  and  from  the  experioucc  of  other 
ctties^  were  chiboratdjr  set  tbrth  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  p;lg^y,* — was  pre- 
pared by  me,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bunce.  A  i'opy  of  this  docu- 
ment, togctlicr  with  tlie  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  appointed  at  a 
pablic  meeting  of  the. Society  held  at  the  City  Hall  Jun.  7,  1847,  drawn  up  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Burgess;  and  of  the  minority,  in  which  the  general  principle  is  yielded, 
provided  a  union  could  be  effL'cU.>d  with  the  Grammar  &:hool — was  leil  with 
erery  family  of  the  Society  five  days  before  the  adjourned  mei>tiug  on  the  8th 
of  ICarch,  when  the  legal  voters,  in  full  force,  decided  by  an  ovi  rwhelming  ma- 
jority ^*  to  establish  a  Free  High  School  fur  instruction  in  the  higher  brandies 
at  an  English,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  a  classical,  education,  for  all 
children,  male  and  feniiile,  of  suiUible  age  and  acfiuirenifnts,  in  this  Society 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advautages."  This  n-solution,  together 
irith  the  first  drafl  of  two  other  resolutions,  by  which  a  connnittL'e  was  ap- 
IKnnted  with  full  power  to  purchase  a  site,  and  build  and  furninh  a  suitable 
lOUse  within  the  expense  set  forth  in  the  pnmphlet  and  rei>ort  (the  calculatioiiB 
br  which  I  furnished),  without  the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  Society  until 
he  work  was  done,  and  another  committee  was  ulso  appointed  for  to  confer  and 
irrange  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  for  making  the  funds, of  the 
atter  available  for  the  support  of  the  classical  department,  wire  prepared  by 
ne  at  tlie  request  of  Dr.  Burgess ;  who  was  also  pleased  to  ask  and  receive 
nggeations  from  roe  in  the  preparation  of  his  report  before  it  was  submitted  to 
he  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  or  at  least  the  organ  fur  this  purpose. 
Daring  the  four  weeks  spent  in  Hartford  in  Februnry  and  March,  1847,  in  as- 
nating;  in  such  ways  as  were  open  to  me,  the  preparation  of  the  public  mind 
Gbr  the  right  action  on  the  quesMons  before  the  Society,  I  ])repared  and  do- 
Irvered  a  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Institute  on  my  old  topic — "  Our  Ciiy^ 
ttnd  Our  Duties  to  its  Pasty  Present^  and  Future  Jnt<rresOij'*  in  which  I  presented, 
under  the  first  head,  the  claims  of  the  Historical  Society,  which  had  recently 
oome  into  possession  of  the  library  and  collections  of  Dr.  ^bbins  from  my  timely 
Inteipoaition  in  its  behalf,  and  of  a  Rural  Cemetery  (by  extending  Zion  Hill 
K>  aa  to  embrace  the  old  Wells  Vineyard  on  the  south  to  Washington  street  on 
the  eaatX  in  which  the  present  should  be  wc-dded  to  the  past  by  ties  of  family 
alfection,  of  artistic  memorials  of  public  service,  and  the  near  attracti(>n  of 
flowers  and  slirubbery,  and  a  landscape  of  unsurpassed  beauty  in  cultivated 
valley  and  wooded  uplands  in  the  distance.  Under  the  second  head,  my  favor! to 
themea,  of  the  institutions  on  the  one  hand  which  should  prevent  crime  and 
poverty,  dry  up  the  sources  of  vice  and  demonilizution,  ond  ut  the  same  time  de- 
velop to  the  fullest  measure  all  the  industrial  resources  which  nature,  science 
and  art  could  command,  by  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, were  dwelt  on ;  and  as  part  of  this  system,  a  Public  High  K<,*iiool  was 
not  forgotten.    Under  the  third  head,  my  remarks  were  confined  to  su^^gfsting 

*11m  ficater  portion  of  this  d(>cuineiit  haa  been  republiibed  in  many  Torn »,  and  mora  than 
MiOMeopiaa  have  been  circulated  in  diflerent  States.  The  arj^jniefiU  Tur  a  public  school  of 
tUi  gnde  have  been  frequently  cited  in  support  of  similar  movements  elsewhere,  and  more  than 
9^^000  eoptea  of  this  portion  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  Hon.  James  Wadsworth,  of  Ucttoaeo, 
K.  Y^  in  an  cxtfm  number  of  ibe  Dutrict  School  JoanuJ. 
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precautions  "  a^inst  any  limitations  in  endowments  and  institutions 

to  meet  present  and  prospective  wants,  wliich  experience  has  sliown  have 

fatal  tondencj*  to  prevent  their  aduptiug  themselves  or  being  adjusted  to  t! 

changing  and  altered  circumstuuccs  of  a  progressive  age  and  country,  like 

in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  live. 

There  is  yet  no  plethora  of  educational  endowments,  but  the  experience  o 
tliis  town  and  tliis  Stale  has  already  shown,  that  both  religion  and  eduoatioi 
which  arc  livin;^  interests,  and  siiould  touch  the  conscience,  heart,  and  hubits  o 
every  liviH^  man  and  woman,  may  be  hindered  and  not  fostered  by  bc-qaes 
and  funds  desi;rncd  to  foster  them.     The  adminii^trjtion  of  a  ])ennaneut  fun 
for  the  poor  may  be  so  hampered  as  in  the  next  generation  to  increase  the 
and  tite  evil  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  and  at  the  same  time  drj'  up  in  the 
munity  that  charity  whicli  should  bo  in  every  heart  a  well  of  living  wa 
Asylums  for  Orphan**  may  be  so  managed,  while  they  provide  for  tlie  p!i 
necessities  of  the  children,  &s  to  leave  tlieir  monil  nature  uneducated,  which  ca 
be  best  trained  in  the  daily  discharge  of  tho.se  little  offices  of  mutual  help  wh 
the  necessities  of  the  family  in  its  normal  state  require.    Our  State  School  Fu; 
was  for  a  time  a  great  help  in  the  impoveri^fhed  condition  of  tlie  people,  and  e 
abled  the  poorer  districts  to  emplf>y  teachers  for  a  lonptT  period  in  ilie 
but  it  soon  diminislu>d,  and  finally  destroyed,   the   habit  of  taxation.    Oi 
School  S'>ciety  and  independent  District  organization,  by  bringing  the  admioi 
tratiou  of  tiie  schools  nearer  to  the  changing  centers  of  population,  undoub 
for  a  short  time  operated  favorably,  but  as  constituted,  they  destroyed  the  pri 
ciple  of  gradation.     The  transference  of  the  bequests  of  Hopkins  and  others 
a  close,  self- perpetuating  corporation  led  to  a  more  economical  management 
well  as  increase  of  the  fund  and  its  income,  and  may  have  kept  alive  the  fires 
classical  learning  which  otherwise  would  have  died  out  among  us.     But  if 
fund  is  to  be  administered  only  in  the  interest  of  a  class,  and  that  a  sm<nll  oi 
and  of  one  sex,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  essential  in  the  dviliziition  c^* 
state;  of  cert^iin  professions,  which  though  important  are  not  the  only  im 
tant  occupations  for  which  special  educational  facilities  should  be  provided; 
for  the  <?nlture  of  languages  and  literatures  of  peoples  dead  beyond  all  resui 
tion,  to  the  exclusion  of  sciences  which  are  creating  new  industries,  andA^ 
languages  of  nations  with  which  we  have  constant  and  consUmtly  gro^f 
relations,  and  of  literatures,  of  which  to  be  ignorant,  will  be  poorly  com 
sated  for  by  any  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  original ;  then  it  is  tim^ 
the  People, — the  vast  majority  of  families  who  have  sons  and  daughters 
educated,  who,  as  men  and  women,  will  make  the  Future  into  which  wo. 
State,  and  country,  are  fast  entering — to  establish  schools  of  different 
such  as  our  fathers,  acting  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  ordained  the  co^ 
1650,  would  provide  now,  not  only  to  exclude  the  barbarism  of  a  single 
rate  citizen,  but  to  train  all  youth  for  the  service  of  the  country,  for  active 
fulncr's  and  for  domestic  life.     I  speak  as  one  protid  of  the  State  and  city  <^ 
birth,  but  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  in  providing  for  the  Future,  in  a 
adjusted  system  of  public  schools  for  children,  rich  and  poor,  and  for  all 
pations  and  professions,  we  are  behind — and  far  behind,  and  falling  eve 
still  further  behind,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  an 
cities  of  Providence  and  Boston.     In  the  vote  soon  to  be  taken,  and  with  ^7 
prospect  of  a  decision  in  fiivor  of  a  Public  High  School,  I  trust  Hartforc^ 
place  her  system  on  a  higher  and  an  ascending  grade. 

With  that  address  and  other  local  work,  my  cooperation  in  the  effo 

which  so  many  were  glad  to  share,  did  not  end.     Within  a  few  weeks  ^ 

called  on  to  furnish  the  plan  of  a  suitable  building,  and  to  name  the  j^ 

which  a  sub-committee,  charged  with  this  duty,  could  visit  and  examin 

best  buildings  in  which  such  schools  as  was  designed  here,  were  in  actuaL 

ration;    and  still  later,  I  was  asked  to  suggest  the  names  of  teachers, 

whom  correspondence  could  be  had,  and,  in  November,  1847,  "to  co] 

Hartford  once  more  to  finish  up  the  work." 
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irly  in  the  morning  of  the  firet  day  of  December,  1847, 1  lefl  Providence 

for  the  fifth  time  in  the  service  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Hartford,  by  the 

wajr  of  Worcester,  to  take  my  part  in  the  dedicator)^  exercises  of  the  building 

then  just  completed  on  the  comer  of  Asylum  and  Aim  streets.     Owing  to  a 

detention  of  the  cars  at  Springfield,  I  passed  direct  from  tlie  depot  to  the  plat- 

Ibrm  in  the  upper  hall  of  of  the  school,  and  with  my  head  full  of  the  jur  and 

rumbling  of  the  cars,  opened  and  closed  my  address  substantially  as  follows:* 

Hopes  long  cherished  although  often  deferred,  and  eflbrti*  eaniestly  and  per- 
sistently put  forth  for  many  years  by  persons,  some  of  whom  are  near  me,  and 
more,  I  tru<t,  are  in  this  crowded  hall,  iiave  their  fulfillment  and  reward  in  this 
occasion.  This  spacious,  convenient,  and  attractive  structure,  inferior  to  no 
other  of  its  gn\de  in  New  England  in  the  essential  featuics  of  a  good  school- 
house,  and  superior  to  any  other  within  my  knowledge,  for  its  cost,  is  unique 
hi  the  history  of  public  buildings  for  the  unpaid  or  self-paid  services  of  the 
oonamittee,  from  their  careful  study  of  the  best  models  before  and  after  the 
specilioaiions  were  drawn,  and  their  firm  determination  to  have  the  material 
provided,  and  the  work  done  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  contract,  under 
their  daily  supervision,  and  within  the  amount  appropriated  by  ilic  Society,  even 
if  the  t'umiture  and  equipment  of  apptiratus  sliould  be  paid  for  by  themselves. 
For  this  unprecedented  liberality,  personal  interest,  and  fidelity  in  the  dischai^ 
of  a  public  trust,  they  have  received  the  formal  and  recorded  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety, aud  entitled  themselves  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  teachers  and  pupils 
who  will  in  successive  years  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  their  wicrifices. 

"Within  these  walls,  now  consecrated  with  ascriptions  of  praise  and  thanks- 
givini^  to  Him  who  planted  this  vineyard  in  the  wilderness,  and  inspired  the 
hearts  of  our  fathers  to  ordain  "institutions  of  good  learning,"  as  well  as  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge,  and  provide  "for  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  both 
■^  the  grammar  school  and  the  college,  for  the  public  service  of  the  country  in 
fiiture  times,"  and  "for  a  Hfe  of  aetive  usefulness,"  is  to  be  solved  not  only 
w  tills  community,  but  to  some  extent,  for  the  w^holo  country,  the  problem  of 
higher  education.  I  say  deliberately,  for  the  whole  country,  for  if  tlie  eflbrts 
^''hicli  have  been  put  forth  here,  and  which  the  deep  conviction  of  the  same 
Jiocessity  has  caused  to  be  put  forth  in  other  SUit<'s,  fail  to  incorporate  this  fea- 
^l^  into  our  system  of  common  schools,  then  will  higher  education — every 
thin^  heyond  the  merest  rudiments,  pass  into  tiie  irrevocable  keeping  of  reli- 
8^us  liodies,  and  adventure  schools,  over  which  the  public  will  exercisjo  no 
control,  and  luirents  can  have  no  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  education  their 
^ildren  will  recx'ive. '  Associated  with  tliis  growing  antagonism  of  a  rival 
Ostein,  which  every  ecclesiastical  orgimization  will  adopt  in  self-defence,  the 
public  school  will  sulfer  from  the  witiidrawal  of  all  children  destined  for,  what 
V^  vw-Tongfully,  if  exclusively  named,  the  learned  professions,  or  the  occupa- 
JJon«  of  society  which  require  trained  intellects  and  systematized  and  special 
Mo^rledge,  and  finally  degenerate  into  elementary  schools  of  the  lowest  sort. 
^here  can  not  be — there  never  has  been — an  etticient  system  of  primary  in- 
■truotion  whose  teachers  and  officers  were  not  supplied  from  public  institutions 
^f  a  liigher  grade. 

T^^  course  of  instruction  which  is  here  provided  for  the  physical,  intellectual, 

t^a    nioral  training  of  the  pupils,  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  thorough  sys- 

'™?****c  teaching  in  the  schools  below,  wliieh  its  plan  of  admission  by  open  ex- 

^P  ***J*tion  in  certain  specified  reiiuiremenls  will  help  to  secure,  and  the  want 

^*.  .^"*iich  iu  any  of  the  lower  schools  will  be  sure  to  be  exposed,  in  the  failure 

^^^  Candidates  to  gain  admission  here, — and  rising  and  spreading  out  into  all 

HiffK  «/***   "****•  I***"*'! '^covered,  on  which  is  indorsed  "  Used  at  the  dedicntion  of  the  Public 

]Q13|.    ^'^hoiil  at  Hartfurd  Dec.  1,  1847.  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Free  Arademy  at  Norwich  in 

U,^^        ^<*th  of  these  institutions  originated  in  the  legislation  of  1838.  and  the  nffitation  of  ques- 

ni^y  .        ^viurational  refornn,  which  followed."    These  notes  were  written  out  for  publication,  and 

OC  «^K-  ^^  ^'^"  printed  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  building, 

^h,  if  priDied,  I  have  no  copy. 
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of  those  studies  which  in  one  direction  take  hold  of  nil  the  occupations 
society,  the  farm,  tiio  workshop,  the  eouutiiig-ruoni,  the  deck,  the  kiome, 
on  the  otiicr,  disinpiine  and  int'omi  the  mind,  and  fit  it  for  the  acquisition 
retention  of  all  sound  learning,  and  for  tiie  perception  and  assimilation  of  trut 
and  beauty  in  all  ihe  works  of  Ood,  as  unfolded  in  our  colleges  and  still  higliei 
BuminarioM — sucii  a  course  of  study  sc*euis  to  nie  eniinenily  judicious.     It  meei 
the  demands  of  our  age  for  an  oducution  in  science  which  shall  make  the  wini 
and  tiie  stream,  and  the  still  more  subtle  agents  of  nature,  miniifter  to  our  ma- 
terial wants,  and  stimulates  in  all  directions,  th^  iuvelitive  faculties  of  man,  b; 
whieh  mere  mu.siMilar  toil  can  be  abridged,  and  made  more  effective.    At  th 
same  time  it  doos  not  ignore  those  apparently  Ipss  praotieal  studirsy  rapedall^ 
the  mathematic-^  and  dassies,  which  the  gathered  experience  of  successive  gen-- 
enuions  of  t«M('hers,  and  t'lio  profoundest  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  mini 
of  youtli.  and  the  divciplinary  and  informing  capiibilities  of  different  kinds  oi 
knowledire,  have  settled  to  be  the  best,  although  not,  as  I  hold,  the  only  Ijaiiis 
a  truly  lil)eral  scheme  of  general  or  professional  education.     I  do  not  believe  tha 
any  amount  of  applied  science,  and  the  largest  amount  practicable  shouhl  b» 
given  in  tins  and  otiier  institutions  of  higher  learning,  or  that  any  attention* 
which  may  be  b  «stowed  on  the  Knglish  language  only, — and  whatever  else  t^ 
taught  or  omitted,  the  English  language  and  literature  should  ever  hold 
})rominent,  the  prominent  place  in  the  actu;il  aims  and  results  of  your  schenc: 
of  study,— K?an  ever  train  the  three  ga^at  faculties  of  reason,  memory,  and  i 
agination,  to  their  full,  natural,  and  harmonious  development.     But  while  I  ho' 
this  not  hastily  formed  opinion,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  instruction  of  o~ 
schools,  from  the  oral  or  primary,  up  to  the  university,  should  not  deal  wL 
common  things,  with  the  principles,  the  phenomena  and  duties  of  every-d 
life; — why  sewing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  should 
find  a  place  somewhere  in  the  training  of  every  girl;  and  a  "round  about 
mon  sense,''  the  pow«T  of  applying  the  mind  and  the  hands  readily  to  all 
of  work  in  help'iig  himself  and  other  people,  about  the  house,  the  shop,  or 
farm,  bo  the  rc'sult  of  the  house  and  scIkkiI  training  of  every  boy.    This  v 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  glory  of  our  best  New  England  school  and 
mestic  cHJuoation.     And  to  all  this  should  now  be  added  the  modern  deve 
ments  of  seience  in  their  applications  to  all  our  great  national  industries. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  tht  Public  High  School  to  this  communit 
connection  witli  the  reorganization  and  improved  teaching  of  die  schools  bel^ 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  the  highest  advantages  of  public  education 
the  free  struj::gle  of  children  and  youth  of  the  same  age,  of  both  sexes,  on^^ 
every  condition,  for  the  mastery  of  the  same  knowledge,  and  the  acquis* 
of  the  same  mental  habits,  in  the  same  cla.<5s-rooms,  under  accomplished  to 
ers, — with  the  protection  of  parental  vigilance  at  homo,  and  that  educatio 
the  heart  and  the  hand  which  comes  from  the  constant  exercise  of  mutual 
and  courte-y,  from  innocent  sports  and  rambles,  and  the  pnictice  of  houfr^* 
and  rural  industry.     These  ailvantages  of  home  and  school  education,  a  J 
the  plans  of  tliis  institution,  extend<.*(l  to  the  female  sex.     My  hopes  for  tl» 
generation  of  society,  and  es|)ecially  for  the  infusion  of  a  more  refined  cn^ 
in  manners  and  morals,  into  the  family  and  the  school,  rest  on  the  influent? 
pious  and  ((huMti'tl  women  as  mothers  and  teachers;  and  in  the  approp 
training  of  such  wonu>n,  this  school  will  become  an  important  instruments^ 

You  necil  not  ho  told,  thit  an  institution  of  learning  can  not  flourish  in 
country,  if  removed  from  the  sympatliy  and  cooperation  of  the  people  w* 
educational  wants  it  is  designed  to  supply.    But  to  make  that  sympathy  vr 
and  that  co.lpeMtion  libiTal  and  effective,  the  result  of  your  work  hero  mu^ 
seen  antl  felt.     This  community  must,  as  rapidly  as  successive  classes  ca. 
tiuighr  and  graduatetl,  see  the  fruits  of  their  ex^)enditures  in  the  merch 
foremen  of  shops,  leaders  of  industries  and  professions,  men  and  wom& 
every  walk  of  hf».»,  who  have  grown  up  under  the  better  instruction  and  i 
onces  of  this  soh.»ol.     The  schools  below  must  gradually  be  brought  up 
higher  unilbrm  standartl  of  scholarship  than  they  have  yet  reached.     U; 
these  results  are  realized,  the  promises,  founded  on  the  experience  of  sii 
institutions  and  systems  elsewhere,  will  bo  Adsified,  and  the  withdrawal  of  p 
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will  inevitably  follow.    But  I  hnve  no  misgiving  a-s  to  the  future — it  riKcs 

l>i-i^Ht  and  glorious  before  nic,  and  ou  its  foreliuud  is  tlit;  nioriiing  star — tlio 
tiera-^  of  a  brighter  day  than  our  schools  iiuvo  yd  sovu.  That  L>nthuHiasin 
^v-liioli  started  this  enterprise  on  the  8th  of-Marc-ii  on  the  Hooil  tide  ot  iH>|iuhir 
fiftvor.  Will  carrj'  your  couiiniltet'S  and  te.a*h'.Ts  on  until  you  iiave  linu'  eni)U>:h 
to  put  your  iu?titulion  on  to  a  well  dig-siod  CDurso  of  study,  which  you  will 
froiu  time  to  time  modify  and  adjust  to  the  educational  wants  of  tlic  \h  oplc, 
'vrlioiu  jour  own  work  here  will  help  to  tniin  to  a  liifrlur  and  iii|;ln>r  standard. 
TWitli  thiswise  adjustment  of  your  eimrse  ol'  instruction  so  as  to  imimri  the 
best  preparation  wliich  the  divtjrsiticd  professions  and  oceuiNUions  of  the  com* 
monity  require,  this  itigh  School  will  stand  u  niunnnx  nt  ot  wise  liberahty  and 
larjfo  public  spirit,  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  intcllij;ence  slowly  hut  surely 
diHused  over  honest  eon victions  firmly  held  because  cmhcdded  in  the  habits  of 
a  half  century  of  (jp])Osite  practice,  a  shrine  at  whose  altar-lire  many  ingi  nuous 
i>iindej  will  be  kindled  with  the  true  love  of  science*,  a  fountain  of  living  waters 
"^'licKie  branching  streams  will  flow  on  with  ever  (h»('|Mning  and  widening  cur- 
'^nt.  which  will  l)ear  on  its  bosom  noble  argosies,  j;nd  nomish  all  along  its 
©•iiks,  tit-es,  whose  leaves  will  be  for  the  healing  of  the  naiii^ns. 

I  liave  thus  noted  rapidly,  but  not  briefly  as  you  desired  in  your  letter,  tho 

*^i*-*n  although  not  all  the  eflbrts  to  establish  in  the  First  ScImoI  Society  of 

"artfbrtl.  a  Public  School  of  a  gnido  higher  than  the  District  S^-huols,  so  far  as 

I  "iras  pvrronally  conversant  with  the  same,  from  the  flrst  fonnal  annoum-cment 

<>f  the  subject  in  the  Center  Church  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  IHIi-S,  to  the  ded- 

icaticin  of  the  building  erwted  for  its  aeeonunodation  on  tiie  1st  of  DeceinlHT, 

^®-*7.      You  will  please  receive  this  communication,  long  as  it  is,  as  a  contribu- 

^OQ  only  Uy  the  history  of  tho  English  and  Classical  High  School  of  the  Town 

®^  Hartford,  for  which  other  citizens  labored,  if  not  so  long,  with  e<pial  earnest- 

***^*3  and  with  more  ability.    The  names  of  several,  from  their  connection  with 

**Diinittee.«s  reports,  and  speeches,  have  been  incidentally  intro<luccd,  and  beftjro 

^^  final  record  is  made  up  (which  should  in  my  judgment  include  tho  history 

^f  the  bequests  of  Edward  Hopkins  and  otlier  benefactors,  and  as  far  as  practi- 

C*ble,  tho  teachers  of  the  old  Town  Granunar,  and  County  Free  Schools,  of 

^^hicli    the  institution  over  which   you  preside,  is  the  lineal  descendant  and 

*^8al  representative),  tho  names  of  others,  with  tlieir  sj)ecial  work  by  voice  or 

P^^7    OT   pers-.inal   influence,  should   be   appropriately  noticed — although   tho 

^'^'^'tli  of  u  public  institution,  whoso  establishment  involvis  a  radical  chango 

***  Pul>lie  opinion  and  tho  habits  of  families,  and  the  imposition  for  tlie  flrst 

^'^^^j   or  a  large  increase  of  properly  taxation,  is  the  sum  total  of  innumerable 

^^'^triljut'njns  made  at  difl*en'nt  times,  of  which  some  of  the  most  im|Hirtant 

^*'y  never  be  recorded,*  and  the  namc'^  of  tlu-ir  authors  not  even  be  known,  or 

navo  V>«;en  ]»urpos^ly  concealed.     Su<h  laborers,  in  (»bscurc  or  conspicuous  por- 

*^^^  of  tlio  field,  find  their  true  inspiration  and  rewanl  in  the  ever  extr'uding 
^l^^^ltsi  of  educational  efforts  wisely  put  forth.     No  human  eye  can  follow,  no 

^'J^iAii  band  record,  tho  influences  which  go  out  from  one,  nnich  less  from  many, 


_  T*i»«  fart  of  being  a|>point«d  to  prenid*  over  a  piililic  meeting,  or  to  »orve  on  11  oomnnttijc  to 

^**"*  into  the  ex|>cdicnc]r  of  a  pro|»f'»e<l  nieiikiire.  it  no  evidence 'that  tlie  {lerxMiK  •«»  np,Hiii  l«'d 

'••    TaTor  of  the  same,  or  join  in  tlie  final  rerommendntion.    Thii«  the  prr»iilin;»  oflirpr  of  the 

^**'"(f  00  ilie  llth  of  January,  1H47,  and  two  of  the  n»rnilH*r^  of  the  ronimitiro  ap|Hrntifl  to 

^  '*^<^T«nd  rejMtrt  on  the  expediency  nnd  cx|'en«r  of  a  •rhoo'  of  a  hipher  prade  than  the  f)i>trirt 

»»CM>i„^  ,p^^j.g  ^^   voted  a|niin«t  the  re^iliitmn  to  e«tahliph  a  Fr^e   lliffii  Hrhool  on  tho  Hh  of 

^       ■■<iH  following,     fitt  of  other  mem hor<  of  thi<  and  other  rommiTlrc« — «e\i'riil  ui-ri'  put  on  moru 

•■■  *h«ir  relationt  to  local  or  p^ditiml  intert>«t«.  and  from  confidonre  m  lli»*ir  rlmrartcr  f.ii  iiiU  lli- 

^^  faimest  generally,  than  from  having  taken  any  active  part  in  previuui  di»cuMiona. 
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institutions  of  learning  thus  established  or  improved — ^from  even  one  intelle« 
otherwise  dead  as  th&clod  of  the  valley,  or  tickle  as  the  wave,  made  strong  by  5 
teaching  to  discover  and  defend  the  truth  in  gome  liour  of  popular  deluston, 
one. heart  inspired  with  love  to  God  and  man  to  work  on  in  some  forlorn  cai^ 
of  human  sutfcring  and  calamity,  like  Todd,  or  Gallaudct,  or  Wells,  until  tS 
mute  can  speak,  the  insnno  be  clothed  again  in  their  right  mind,  and  the  ma 
gled  victims  of  disaster  and  the  battle-field  be  treated  without  pain. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  while  at  no  pc>riod  of  our  history  has  the  origiiB 
school  policy  of  the  Stiite,  in  providing  a  higher  as  well  as  an  elementary  gnidl 
been  80  generally  realized  as  in  our  District  Graded  and  Town  Iligh  School  . 
or  the  obligation  on  the  Town  of  Hartford  to  discharge  the  trust,  assumed 
accepting  the  early  bequests  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  maintaining 
school  of  the  higher  grade,  been  so  fully  discharged  as  in  its  provision  forov 
Knglish  and  Classical  Iligh  School — there  is  not  only  room,  but  urgent  neces 
sity,  for  still  further  development  of  the  s^'stem  in  the  State  generally,  and  z. 
its  local  administration  and  application  here.  Our  town  organization  of  scbooa 
is  still  fragmentary  and  disjointed;  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  ia 
struction  arc  very  unequally  distributed ;  the  actual  attendance,  any  day  in  tt- 
year,  of  children  of  the  teachable  age  in  public  schools  of  every  grade  is  aboi: 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  enumerated  (only  3,720  out  of  7,834);  tbi 
management  and  inspection  of  our  schools  in  reference  to  securing  the  higbee 
uniform  excellence  throughout  all  public  schools  of  every  grade,  in  the  moa 
economical  and  productive  results  of  the  large  sums  collected  by  taxation  ib 
school  purposes,  through  ten  independent  committees,  if  applied  to  any  privati 
enterprise  involving  the  same  number  of  persons,  the  same  capital,  and  th< 
same  expenditure,  would  be  deemed  loose  and  ruinous ;  the  subjects  and  conrsei 
of  study,  although  very  num(?rous  and  carefully  prepared,  need  both  reductHN 
in  some  directions  and  enlargement  in  others,  and  such  practical  readjustmen 
throughout  as  will  make  systematic  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  gjm 
nasties  universal,  and  give  our  future  machinists,  engineers,  builders,  mechanic 
and  chemical  technologists  as  well  as  merchants,  teachers,  and  aspirants  ol 
regular  professions  of  every  name  and  both  sexes,  that  practical  knowledge  01 
the  sciences  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  and  earliest  success  in  every  oc 
cupation. 

"With  my  best  thanks,  as  a  citizen,  to  you  for  your  judicious  and  faithful  worl 
as  the  teacher  of  our  highest  school,  and  for  your  eminent  success  in  so  adminii 
trating  your  delicate  and  difficult  office  of  principal  as  to  harmonize  ant 
consolidate  two  institutions  which  might  under  other  auspices  have  proves 
hcstile  and  mutually  injurious ;  and,  to  your  immediate  as.'-oeiates,  and  feUow 
laborers  generally,  who  together  now  make  the  Hbcrality  of  the  State,  tb 
town,  and  of  benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals  (amounting  in  1869  ant 
1870  to  8272,352  for  all  objcetsX  accomplish  the  noble  purposes  for  whid 
our  public  schools  were  ori^rinally  instituted,  more  broadly  and  thoroughly  thai 
at  any  period  of  our  history  since  John  Iligginson  taught  the  first  school  ii 
Hartford  in  1637, 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

Henrt  Barvabd. 
Hartford,  January  14,  1871. 
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NOTES  TO  TUB  HISTORY  OF  QRAinfAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Earliest  School  in  Hartford. 

THe  first  mention  of  '*  tlic  school "  iu  the  records  of  Hartford  is  in  1642,  where 
the  townsmen  make  provision  fur  it,  iu  the  way  of  oodowiucnt,  not  as  an  histitu- 
tion  esuiblishcd  then  (or  the  first  time,  but  already  in  existence,  and  part  of 
the    pablic  polity,  like  roads,  protection  from  fire,  the  Indians,  and  worship. 
Siacc»  writing  in  1853  the  first  edition  of  the  Hiiftory  of  Common  Sdiools  in 
^^nnecikut^  in  which  I  state  from  good  authority  that  the  town  and  State  legisla- 
tioD  only  embodied  the  practice  which  the  founders  of  Hartford,  from  their  per- 
sonal antecedents,  their  own  education  in  grammar  and  free  schools,  and  the 
'*^<*»"^1  necessity  on  such  men  with  children  to  bo  educated  and  trained  in  the 
•*iinonition  of  the  Lord,  had  commenced   from   their  first  settlement  here. 
*»ooKer  ind  Stone  wero  both  teachers,  and  under  their  instruction  began,  so  for 
*^*  I  c?an  now  recall,  the  first  school  of  the  prophets — the  first  formal  theological 
"^midary  in  the  country.    Their  first  students  in  theology  wero  very  naturally 
'  *"€*  first  teachers  of  the  children  of  their  own  preceptors  and  neighbors,  and 
^^*^*    Wnow  from  Cotton  Mather,  that  John  Higginson,  before  we  hear  of  him  as 
c*i»l>lain  at  the  fort  at  Saybrook  (in  IGIO),  and  minister  in  Guilford,  was  "a 
*^«Oolma3ter  at  Hartford,"  and  resided  hero  with  his  widowed  mother — bis 
'^^^^^  and  others  appearing  on  the  records  from  1636  to  1639.     If  he  taught  at 
**    ^ft^  school  and  teaching  would  resemble  the  schools  iu  which  ho  and  the 
•*«^i?g  of  the  children  were  taught  (tlie  grammar  and  free  schools  of  England), 
^he  teachers  would  come  within  the  category  of  masters,  themselves  cdu- 
men  "  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Univer- 
^'^jr^'*    Mather  compares  Higginson,  who  had  the  support  of  his  mother  and 


»it^^*» 


|-  ^^liiWren  to  provide  for,  to  Origon,  "who  after  the  untimely  death  of  his 

1^        *'^*',  had  his  poor  mother  with  six  other  children  to  look  after;  whereupon 


^  .  7*^  ught  first  a  grammar  school  and  then  betook  himself  unto  the  study  of 
1^  *^^*^^lty;  thus  this  other  (son  of  Francis)  Higginaon,  after  a  pious  childliood, 
"^.y^  *  ^g  been  a  sdioolmaster  at  Hartford  and  minister  at  Saybrook,  &c.,  Ac." 
^.  find  that  the  school  at  Hartford  was  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  Rev. 

^j.  ^rxjas  Sliepard,  of  Cambridge  (the  scat  of  a  grammar  school  and  the  infant 
^j-  ^'^«nutyX  wliose  son  "  little  Sam  "  was  here  iu  the  family  of  his  grandfather 
or  at  a  little  later  date. 


Will  and  Bequests  of  Governor  Hopkins. 

i«  Will  of  Gov.  Hopkins,  dated  London,  March  17,  1657,  with  an  account 
^»       *'1a^  Town  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  County  Free  Schools,  established  under 
^cts  of  1650,  and  1672,  towards  each  of  which  the  General  Court  appro- 
sis  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  in  1680  to  two  of  them,  the  one  at  Hart- 
and  tho  other  at  New  Haven,  "  the  school  revenue  given  by  particular 
^Ds,  or  to  bo  given  for  this  use  so  far  as  it  will  extend,"  together  with  a 
^^h  of  the  institutions  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Hadley,  which  in  their 
^^^^Ption  and  early  history  were  greatly  aided  by  his  bequests,  will  bo  found  in 
*•  Hiftory  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Connecticut.^^ 
,^^«  following  paragraphs  of  tho  "Will  contain  all  that  refers  to  the  subject: 

**»y   z\^  the  rMidiw  of  myeitate  there,  [in  New  EnflandJ,  I  do  hereby  civo  and  bequeath  to 

^^axk«,!^^^'t  ThenphiliM  Eaton.  £s<| ,  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Mr.  John  Cullick  and  Mr.  William 

««^l^^J^io,  in  foil  oMarmDce  of  their  trust  and  faithfulnen  in  disposing  of  it  according  to  the  true 

**^  WM  pwpon  of  me  llie  Mid  Edward  Hopkins,  which  it  to  girt  tome  eaooangtiMOt  in  tboM 
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flbnin  plantatioot  for  the  breedinf  ap  of  bopefa!  yoaUn  both  tt  the  gnrnmu  idiool  apd 
for  the  poblie  ■erriee  of  the  country  id  future  timet.'* 
**  My  farther  mind  and  will  it,  thtt  within  six  months  nAer  the  daeeete  of  my  wife.  fif«  k 

drad  poandt  be  made  over  into  New  England,  according  to  the  advice  of  my  loving  friendi,  Mb  

Robert  Thornton  and  Mr.  Francii  Willoughby,  and  conveyed  into  tlie  handi  of  the  tmsieet  befia  Wr»- 
mentioned  in  further  finMCcution  of  the  aforetaid  public  emit,  whirh.  in  the  timfilieity  of  "vny 
hMrt,  are  for  the  unboUling  aod  promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jetui  Christ  in  thota  di  ~ 
parts  of  Uie  earth." 

Bequests  of  Gibibins^  Richards^  and  TalcoU. 

The  following  letter  from  Charles  Uoadly,  Esq.,  State  Librarian,  meDti 
several  additional  bequ^ts  and  confirms  the  statement  made  above : 

IlARTFOiiD,  January  9th,  187 L  . 

Dear  Sir  :  You  ask  me  whether  I  can  give  any  items,  relative  to  the  legTE^cjr 
for  educational  purposes  by  William  Gibbons  (or  Gibbins,  as  he  himself  spelled 
his  name),  in  addition  to  wliat  is  stated  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  31.  of 
Vol  IV.  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Gibbins  is  dated  February  2r,,  1654  p.  e.,  1055).  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  one  clause  of  it:  "I  give  my  land  at  Peniwi.xo  now  in  Uie 
tenor  of  John  Sadler  towards  the  mayntenanco  of  a  Lattin  schoolo  atlfairtr 
ford;  provided  that  the  fence  bee  continued  in  the  same  line  and  wiiyof  com- 
mon fencing  as  that  now  is.  And  for  the  present,  until  the  lease  I  have  mncl« 
to  John  Sadlor  be  expired,  I  give  out  of  tlie  rent  due  from  John  Sadler  Hft-J 
shilling  yearly." 

Mr.  (ribbiiis'  inventor}',  taken  Dec.  2,  1655,  amounted  to  about  £1  SOC. 
The  house  built  a  few  years  since  for  his  dwelling  by  Kdmund  G.  Howe.  TictfW 
the  Cove  in  Wethersficld,  stands  upon  a  part  of  the  land  devised  to  the  M<iT-t* 
ford  school  by  Mr.  Gibbins.  I  mentioncKi  in  the  note  above  referred  to,  Cliait 
pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1756,  this  land,  which  was  about  thirty  aoi^cfi 
of  meadow  and  upland,  was  let  on  a  long  lease.  The  original  lease,  signecl  ^J 
the  committee  for  the  school,  is  among  the  papers  of  the  Conn.  Historical  Soci^trj. 

James  Richards,  Rsq.,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Gibbins,  ti/ 
his  laHt  will,  made  in  1680,  loft  iifly  pounds  to  the  Latin  School  in  Hartford. 

As  for  the  bequest  of  Mr.  John  Talcott,  the  grandfather  of  Governor  Joseph 
Talcott:  his  will  was  made  August  12th,  1659,  and  he  saj's  in  it,  **I  givo  to* 
wards  the  maintaining  a  Lattin  schoole  at  Hartford,  if  any  be  kept  here,  fi^^ 
pounds,"  which  was  to  be  paid  one  year  afler  his  death. 

You  ask  mo  also  When  the  town  of  Hartford  came  into  possession  of  the  <**x 
hundred  acres  of  land  which  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  May  9th,  10*3^  % 
to  Hartford,  "for  the  benefit  of  a  grammar  schoole." 

It  was  not  until  May  HOth,  1718,  that  this  land  was  laid  out,  **  about  hfll''  * 
mile  southward  of  the  colony  line  at  the  north  end,  and  extending  aouthv^'d 
and  eastward  as  &r  as  may  be  needful,  butting  west  on  Enfield  bounds."  nTlie 
land  lay  in  the  town  of  Stafford.  In  1776  it  was  described  as '*  rough  ^^ 
wild,"  and,  in  Juno  of  that  year,  the  General  Assembly,  u*pon  the  petition  ^ 
the  then  committee  for  the  school,  authorized  them  to  make  ."ale  of  thi.^  loud. 

You  are  undoubtedly  correct  in  your  statement  that  there  was  a  sdiool  >" 
Hartford  prior  to  the  vote  of  1642,  by  which  "thirty  pounds  a  year  shall    l» 
settled  on  Uit  ^\\oo\  for  virr^^ — ^and  in  fixing  on  1637  as  the  year  in  which  John 
Higginson,  in  unconscious  imitation,  as  Cotton  Mather  makes  out,  of  Orig^"» 
who  taught  a  gninimar  school  at  Alexandria,  was  a  schoolmaster  here,  and  otJr 
records  sliow,  a  land-owner.     You  might  have  cited  Winthn>p,  who  speaks  " 
"one  Mr.  Collins,  a  young  scholar  who  came  from  Barbadoi's  and  had  been  i 
prejicher.  who  was  ent4?rti»ine<i  at  Hartford  to  teach  a  school  in  1640."    The 
(lualififations  of  such  teachers  as  these,  and  their  succes.-or  William  Andrei* 
in  whose  beautiful  handwriting  the  proi'ewlings  of  the  Commissioners  of  tb« 
Tnit^l  Colonies  are    rworded  from     1G;3  to  1649,  would  come  within  tl«fl 
rcquiremems  of  the  school  law  of  16.^0,  for  such  gntminar  schools  as  the  Town 
of  ll;irtro:<l  was  orderwl  to  set  up.     You  will  recollect  (.'«?e  your  own  Hirtcwyj 
that  Hartford  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  existence  of  tlie  ('ollege,  conirilaitw 
more  than  one-thinl  as  much  as  the  citizens  of  Boston  towards  the  maiuienance 
t»r  schoUirs  at  Cambridge.  Truly  yours, 

Charles  J.  Hoadlt. 

Hon.  Hkxry  Barn'ard,  LL.  D. 
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Since  sending  you  my  "  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the 
x>l"  80  far  OH  I  was  peraonully  mixed  up  with  the  same,  and 
djacent  thereto -'  from  1838  to  1848,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  in 
if  the  structure  erected  for  its  accommodation  in  1847,  and 
nany  years  of  agitatiou  to  ovoko  from  tlie  hearts  of  the  tax- 
"St  Scliool  Society,  and  of  which  not  one  stone  or  brick  now 
•lolid  and  orderly  proportions  in  which,  with  ascriptions  of 
i  songs  of  praise,  and  invocations  of  the  Divine  blessing,  they 
to  the  cause  of  good  learning  and  the  breeding  up  of  hopefUl 
)lic  service  of  the  country,  and  a  life  of  active  employment,*' 
ir  associates  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  all  the  living  grad- 
^ad  to  have  some  memorial  of  the  building  in  its  ezteroal  ap- 
emal  arrangements,  as  they  were  engraved  for  my  School  Ar- 
8.  Those  plates  are  at  your  'service ;  and  with  them  I  send  a 
an  drawn  in  1828  by  I.  Spencer  Jr.  (now  in  the  possession  of 
ey),  of  a  portion  of  "South  Side,"  in  which  may  be  seen  its 
«d  in  1828  still  Htanding  on  Linden  Place  (then  Wells  Alley), 
lot,  on  which  laiwycrs,  doctors,  clergjrmen,  governors,  and  sen- 
n  their  teens,  kicked  foot-ball  with  commendable  vigor,     h.  b. 

J 


in ;  (3)  LiDden  Place.  origiDally  a  Lane  leading  to  Home  erected  by  Thomas 
irwtnit  occupied  by  Doctor  Sylvester  Wells,  and  known  in  his  day  as  WMt- 
tiMC  MMpiyjecUd  after  burning  of  Whitman  mansion  in  1827  ;  (4)  Buekmjr- 
was  strnightened.  and  the  we:4t  end  ninde  part  of  College  street  in  1838 ; 
r  theeompletion  of  the  new  (M)  and  removal  or  (N)  old  Boulli  Meeting^ House  ; 
laid  out  by  I.  Sfiencer,  Jr.,  purchaser  of  the  Whitman  estate  (''"'iMfl): 
■OOL  Hooax  (still  standinir  ns  a  double  tenement),  erected  in  18S8,  iost 
wr,  which  was  erected  in  1808  (and  bought  and  removed  by  D.  Crowall  to 
liiiiiAO  Court),  in  place  of  school-house  which  stood  on  north  side  of  Arch 
sea  Main  and  Prospect  street,  bought  for  this  purpose  in  1755 ;  {b)  John  Bom; 
[ii  John  M.  Niles ;  (/)  Asa  Francis,  with  carriaM-shon  on  tot  {g)  (bonw 
Phweis) ;  (A)  C.  Bull;  (t)  Rum  boose ;  (/)  Dr.  Wails. 
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Plaits  and  Description  or  the  Public  High  School-Hoosi, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Public  High  School-House  of  Hartford  was  built  after 
than  ordinary  search  for  the  best  plan,  (a  committee  having 
Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Newbury  port,  Worcester,  Providence,  a.i 
Middletown,  for  this  purpose,)  under  the  constant  oversight  oT 
prudent,  practical  and  intelligent  building  committee,  and  with  cl  i 
regard  to  a  wise  economy.  The  committee  were  limited  in  th« 
expenditure  for  lot,  building,  and  fixtures,  to  $12,000;  and  whera 
was  ascertained  that  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  constnicK.i 
for  that  sum,  individuals  on  the  committee  immediately  contribai 
$2,400  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  complete  the  house  with 
latest  improvements.  The  committee  have  now  the  satisfactioiB.^  c 
knowing  that  their  contributions  and  personal  oversight  have  b^oi 
mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  and  furnishing  the  most  complott 
structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  when  the  aggregate  coal,  u 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  Hi?h  School  is  designed  for  both  males  and  females,  and  the  anun^ 
ments  of  the  buildings,  and  the  grounds,  are  made  with  reference  to  the  sepanh 
tion  of  the  sexes,  so  far  as  this  is  desirable  in  the  same  school. 

The  lot  OD  which  the  building  stands  is  at  the  comer  of  Asylom  and  Am 
streets,  and  is  at  once  central,  and  large  enoogh  for  the  appropriate  yards.    Xbe- 
yards  are  separated  by  a  close  and  snbstantial  board  fence,  and  the  grooiidsaK 
well  laid  out  and  properlv  inclosed ;  they  will  also  soon  be  planted  with  tna 
and  shrnbbery.    The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  u||OD  a  firm  ttOM 
basement.    Its  dimensions  are  50  by  75  feet.    The  basement  is  13  feel  in  1^0 
clear,  six  feet  of  which  are  above  the  level  of  the  yard.    This  part  of  the  bolid- 
ing  is  occupied  by  furnaces,  coal  bins, sinks,  pumps,  entrance  rooms,  Set,  Alone 
end,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  a  stair  case  eleven  feet  in  width 
extends  from  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms,  to  the  upper  story,  with  spaeioQi 
landings  on  the  first  and  second  floors.    Two  rooms,  each  11  by  14  feet,ai9l»' 
tween  the  stair  cases,  the  one  on  the  first  floor  being  used  for  a  front  entry  lotki 
building,  and  the  one  on  the  second  floor  being  appropriated  to  the  LAnuy 
and  Apparatus.    Two  closets,  eleven  by  four  feet  on  the  first  floor,  and  inune* 
diately  beneath  the  stair  cases,  receiye  the  outer  garments,  umbrellas,  &e.t^ 
the  teachers. 

An  aisle  of  four  feet  four  inches  in  width  extends  between  the  desks  ind 
outer  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  between  every  two  ranges  of  desks  is  an  aisle  « 
two  feet  four  inches  in  width.  An  aisle  of  eig[ht  feet  in  width  passes  tbrMgP 
the  middle  of  the  rooms,  parallel  to  the  narrower  passages.  A  space  of  i^ 
feet  in  width  is  likewise  reserved  between  the  remote  seats  in  the  raneei** 
the  partition  wall  of  the  rooms.  Around  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  tastefully  e** 
striicted  settees  are  placed  for  occasional  recitations,  and  for  the  accommodati* 
of  visiters,  and  in  tne  upper  room  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  room  bel0*i 
during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  pupils,  when  seated,  face  the  teachers'  desks  and  platforms,whichoccn!* 
the  space  between  the  entrance  doors  of  each  room. 

A  blackboard,  or  black  plaster  surface,  forty  feet  long,  and  five  broad,  .^ 
tends  between  the  doors  leading  to  the  recitation  rooms,  which  are  also  l**]** 
with  a  continuous  blackboard.      There  is  also  a  blackboard  extending  ^^ 
entire  length  or  the  teachers' platform  in  the  lower  room,  and  two  of  small*^*^' 
mensions  in  the  room  above,  a  part  of  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  fo*4^| 
doors  leading  to  the  library  and  apparatus  room.    Twenty  chairs,  of  smal*  *\ 
mensions  and  sixteen  inches  in  height,  arc  placed  around  each  recitation  ro^  ^ 
;hirteen  in?hes  apart  and  seven  inches  from  the  walls,  and  securely  fasien^^ 
the  .loor.    A  clock,  with  a  circular  gilt  frame  and  eighteen-inch  dial  pla»^» 
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placed  over  (he  teachers'  platform  in  each  school  room,  in  full  view  of  the  pupils. 
A  small  bell  is  also  placed  above  the  teachers'  platform  in  the  lower  room,  with 
a  ^rire  attached,  passing  to  the  desk  of  the  Principal,  in  the  room  above,  by 
whicii  the  time  01  recesses,  change  of  recitation  classes,  Ace.,  are  signitied  to 
the  members  of  the  lower  rooms. 

Xhe  school-rooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories  arc  50  feet  square,  and  13  feet 
in  height — to  each  of  which,  two  recitation  rooms  12  by  23  feet  arc  attached. 
The  large  rooms  are  furnished  with  "  Kimball's  improved  School  Chairs  and 
I^esks,"  placed  in  dix  ranees,  extending  back  from  tne  teachers'  platforms,  ten 
^sks  forming  a  range,  and  two  chairs  attached  to  each  desk,  fuml^hing  accom- 
odations in  each  rodm  for  120  po]iils — 60  of  either  sex.  Ample  room  yet 
cniains  in  fnmi  of  these  ranges  to  increase  the  numl)er  of  desks  when  the 
^anis  of  the  school  demand  them.  The  desks  are  four  feet  in  length  and  one 
foot  foor  inches  in  breadth,  constructed  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
J^ioderately  inclined  tops  SLtefcred  to  the  end  supporters,  and  the  openings  for 
^ooks  are  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Glass  inkstands  are  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  and  the  ink  protected  from  dust  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by 
inahogany  covers  turning  on  pivots.  The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats 
^  basswood,  hollowed,  and  backs  of  cherry,  moulded  both  to  add  beauty  to 
^he  form  of  the  chair,  and  to  aflbrd  support  and  comfort  to  the  occupants.  Ah 
^^  neatly  stained  and  varnished,  ana  they,  as  well  as  the  desks,  rest  on  iron 
•**Pj>oners,  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor. 

.  ^he  entire  upper  story  is  converted  into  a  hall,  being  twelve  feet  in  height  at 

^*^^  walls,  rising  thence  in  an  arch  to  the  height  of  seventeen  feet.    This  is  ap- 

^^^^priated  to  reading,  and  declamation,  and  for  the  female  department  of  the 

^uool,  todaily  recess,  and  calisthenic  e^^ercises.    A  moderately  raised  platfurm 

"^  located  at  one  end,  above  which  an  extended  blackboard  is  placed,  and  settees 

^te  ranged  aionnd  the  walls :  these,  property  arraneed,  together  with  the  settees 

y^m  the  lower  rooms,  which  are  easily  transported  above,  speedily  convert  the 

^pm  Hall  into  a  commodious  Lecture  room, — and  also  adapt  it  to.  the  purposes 

^r  pabhc  examinations  and  exhibitions. 

lo  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms  are  placed  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
coaifort, — a  pump  of  the  most  approved  construction,  an  ample  sink,  two  wash 
Wsios  with  towels,  glass  drinkmg  tumblers,  and  a  looking-fflass.    Ranges  ot 
liooks  for  hats,  coats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  Ace,  extend  around  the  rooms,  and  are 
Bomhered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  pu])il8,  of  each  sex,  which  the 
cipadty  of  the  house  will  accommodate.    In  the  girls'  room,  pairs  of  small 
iron  hooks  are  placed  directly  ben^th  the  bonnet  hooks,  and  twelve  inches  from 
the  floor,  for  holding  the  over-shoes.    In  the  boys'  room,  boot-jacks  arc  pro- 
vided to  fiicilitate  the  exchange  of  boots  for  flippers  when  they  enter  the  build- 
ing—an important  article,  and  of  which  no  one  in  this  department  of  the  school 
isdestitute.    A  thin  plank,  moderately  inclined  by  hollowing  the  upper  side,  is 
placed  upon  the  floor,  and  extends  aroundnhe  walls  of  the  room,  to  receive  the 
Doois  and  convey  the  melted  ice  and  snow  from  them,  by  a  pipe,  beneath  the 
floor.    A  large  umbrella  stand  is  furnished  in  each  of  the  two  entrance  nxuns, 
also  with  fnpes  for  conveying  away  the  water.    Stools  are  secured  to  the  tloors 
for  eonvenience  in  exchanging  boots,  shoes,  tec.    Directly  under  the  stairs  is  an 
OHxiuM  GATHERUM — an  appropriate  vessel,  in  which  are  carefully  deposited 
shrediof  paper,  and  whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  Utt^r  suhjcci, 
of  coarse,  to  freouent  removal.    These  rooms,  in  common  with  the  otiicrs,  arc 
carefally  wanned.    The  wainscoting  of  the  entrance  rooms,  and  the  stair  case. 
is  formeO  of  narrow  boards,  grooved  and  tongued,  placed  peqjendicularly,  and 
crowned  with  a  simple  moulding.    The  railing  of  the  stair  case  is  of  black 
^nhivil   A  paneled  wainscoting  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  base  of  the 
windows,  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  remaining  rooms.    All  the  wooa 
work,  including  the  library  and  apparatus  cases,  is  neatly  painted,  oak-grained, 
and  varnished.    The  teachers'  tables  are  made  of  cherry,  eijjht  feet  in  length, 
and  two  feet  fimr  inches  in  breadth,  with  three  drawers  in  each,  and  arc  sup- 
Portw  on  eight  legs.    A  movable  writing  desk  of  the  same  material  is  placed 
?°^*ch.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  teachers'  desk  in  the  upper  r(»om,  a  piatio 
wjH  f    P^**^d,  for  use  during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school, 
Sn#i      the  use  of  the  young  ladies  during  the  recesses.    Venetian  window 
iinds  with  rolling  slats,  are  placed  inside  the  windows,  and  Iwiing  of  a  flight 
Color,  ihey  modify  the  light  without  imparting  a  sombre  hue  to  the  room. 
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'^^•— Piont  jrud. 
5— GiiU'yMd. 
^BpyB-yanL 


B 


^— Bojb'  entrance  rooms. 
^^^— Girls' entrance  rooms. 
^ — Fomace. 


"W— Windows. 

P — ^PrivieSi  with  screen,  doors,  &c 


a — Cold  air  ducts. 

b— Wann  air  docts. 

c— Foul  air  dacts  or  yentilating  floes. 

d — Smoke  pipe. 

e — Pump,  sink. 

f— -Umbrella  stand. 

g"— Hollowed  plank  to   receire 

boots,  overshoes,  &c 
o— Bins  for  hard  coal,  charcoal,  9do» 
j— Close  board  fence. 
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FIff.  3— Plan  of  Fust  Flooil 


A — Front  entrance. 
B — Girls*  entrance. 
C — Boys'  entrance. 
I — Centre  aisle,  eight  feet 

L — ^Aisle  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desks,  two  feet  foor  inches. 
K— Side  aisle,  four  feet  ton  iachcs. 
M — Space  five  feet  wide. 
T — Teachers*  platform  and  desk. 

R — Recitation  rooms,  each  twenty-three  Xeet  by  twelve,  famished  wittL^ 
twenty  chairs,  seven  inches  from  the  wall  and  thirteen  inches  aparU 
Or- Library  and  apparatus,  from  eleven  feet  by  fourteen  feet. 
N — Kimbairs  desk  and  two  chairs. 
O — Piano. 

r — Hot  air  registers, 
c — Ventilating  flue  or  foul  air  ducL    N— Settees. 


Fig.  4~PxjLM  OF  Skoono  Floob. 
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w.  Gmdl>    n>uu  BiBBiTiN*  Modi  ov  Vmtiutum. 


^^^rTruisrerse  Mciion  exhJbliiiiKtlic  manner  in  which  ihe  vtntiducu  a 
^^St  ™***  "^  carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  walls,  under  llu:  roor,  lill  the 


jJjS-fi,  tdieral  seclion  of  the  yeniiducL' 

J=»*Wch  the  flnea  are  paclted  together  and  ._._    _  ., 

~"«each  room  until  ihey  discharge  into  the  common  l^Jeclor. 
JjV^PWseBI  properly  the ■     .    .     ~ 


itr  floes,  showing  the  man- 

ried  vf  separately  I'nim  Iha 

.  ...jion  tjeclor.    The  cut  doet 

which  the  flues  are  carried  under  and  onl 


ni.1. 


Each  desk  ia  fitted  up 
with  a  glass  ink-well 
(Fig.  2.)  aet  firmi;  into 
the  desk,  and  covered 
withalid.  The  ink-well 
maj  be  ael  into  a  east  -^^^ 
iitinboz(Flg. 3,) having  ^^^^ 
a  eover ;  the  box  being 
let  in  and  screwed  to 
the  de«k,  and  the  ink-well  being  removaUa  fbt 
oontrenience  in  filling,  cleaning,  and  emptyiag 
in  eold  weather. 
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The  Public  IIioii  School  House  of  the  First  School  Society,  sitaated 
corner  of  Asylum  and  Aun  streets,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  reli 
and  literary  exercises  on  the  Ist  of  December,   1847,  "to  the  cause  of 
learning,"  '*  to  the  breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  for  the  public  senrice  o\ 
country  in  present  and  future  times,''  and  "  for  a  life  of  active  employm^ 
as  were  duly  set  forth  in  the  statutes  requiring  of  such  towns  as  Uartfoi 
setting  up  of  a  Grammar  School,  "  the  master  whereof  being  able  to  i 
youths  so  far  i\s  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university;''  in  the  bequests oP 
ward  Hopkins  and  others ;  and  the  Act  incorporating  the  Trustees  of  the  G 
mar  School,  which  is  now  practically  merged  in  the  High  SchooL 

The  following  is  the  Programme  of  the  Dedicatory  Exercises: — 


otM^   tJlie 


Cho 


I.  READING  SELECT  PORTIONS 

OF  SCRIPTURE. 

BY  REV.  ▲.  C.  COXB. 

II.  MUSIC. 

Diiected  by  Mr.  Btmett. 

Original  IlymQ  by  Mrs.  S'igoumey. 

The  pilgrim  fathers, — where  are  they, 
Who  broke  this  stranger  clod  ? 

And  patient  taught  a  new-bom  world 
To  lisp  the  name  of  God  ? 

Whore  are  the  hunters,  swift  of  foot 
The  bounding  deer  to  trace, 

And  stay  the  sunward  eaglets  flight? 
Whore  is  that  red-browed  race  ? 

Not  here  I  Not  hero  !  But  in  their  place 

Behold  a  favorM  train ; 
Who,  nurtured  *mid  these  verdant  vales 

Where  peace  and  plenty  reign. 

Amid  the  ashes  of  their  sires 

Do  consecrate  this  day, 
A  dome  their  unborn  sons  shall  hail 

When  they  are  cold  in  clay. 

III.  PRATER. 

BY  RBV.  JOBL  IIAWB3,  D.  D. 

IV.  ADDRESS. 

BY  BBNRY  BARNARD. 

V.  MUSIC. 

Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 

If  thou  a  wreath  hast  twinM, 
Or  gathered  glittering  gold,— 

Thy  hidden  horde  the  thief  may  find, 
A  blight  thy  buds  unfold. 

But  there's  a  flower  that  fears 

No  adverse  season's  strife. 
And  still  it*^  living  fragrance  cheers 

The  wintry  eve  of  life  ; 


And  there's  a  gem  that  foils 
The  robber's  searching  eye, 

Enshrimed  within  the  mind  that  toi 
For  immortality. 

Oh  ye,  whose  brows  are  bright, 
Whose  young  hearts  feel  no  thoi 

Seek  knowledge,  by  the  rosy  light 
Of  life's  unfolding  mom, 

With  ardor  uncontrolled 
Seek  wisdom's  love  divine, 

And  win  the  garland,  and  the  gold 
That  can  not  fade  with  time. 

VI:   ADDRESSES: 

RRV.  B.  BUIHNRLL;    RSV.  J.  HARUWC 
RBV.  W.  CLARK ,'  RSV.  DR.  BAWRf. 

VII.  MUSIC. 
Original  Hymn  by  Mrs.  Sigoume 

In  vain  the  builder's  toil. 

In  vain  the  watchman's  care. 
To  guard  this  home  to  science  dear 

In  strength  and  beauty  fiur ; 
Unless  God's  spirit  deign 

To  light  the  altar's  flame. 
And  aid  the  teacher  and  the  taught 

To  sanctify  His  name. 

Oh,  may  He  deign  to  bless 

The  streams  that  here  shill  flow, 
The  seeds  that  in  its  mold  ave  otst 

The  blossoms  here  to  blow, — 
And  make  these  cherished  walls 

Even  to  remotest  days, 
Throughout  our  nation's  utmost 

A  glory  and  a  praise. 

VIII.  BENEDICTION. 

BY  RRV.  TBOMAB  ROBRIRB,  ».  D. 
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In  the  precediog  pages  we  have  presented  a  variety  of  plans  for 
lie  construction  and  internal  arrangements  of  buildings  designed  and 
srected  for  Public  High  Schools.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
xiterest  of  the  community  can  be  sufficiently  awakened  to  call  for  a 
3Viblic  school  of  the  grade  generally  understood  by  the  term  High 
School,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
arect  and  furnish  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
■chool.  It  may  not,  then,  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  present  a  few 
sonsiderations  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  a  school 
^  this  grade  in  every  large  village  and  city  in  our  country. 

By  a  Public  or  Common  High  School,  is  intended  a  public  or 
common  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  the 
Dommunity  in  which  the  same  is  located,  in  a  course  of  instruction 
adapted  to  their  age,  and  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  and,  to  some 
extent,  to  their  future  pursuits  in  life.    It  is  common  or  public  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  district  school,  or  any  lower  grade  of  school 
established  and  supported  under  a  general  law  and  for  the  public 
benefit,  is  common  or  public.     It  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
community  to  which  the  school  belongs,  under  such  regulations  as 
•o  age,  attainments,  &c.,  as  the  good  of  the  institution  may  require, 
or  the  community  may  adopt.     A  Public  High  School  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  free  school.     It  may  be  supported  by  a  fund,  a  public  tax, 
<n  an  assessment  or  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  or  by  a  combination 
of  all,  or  any  two  of  these  modes.     Much  less  is  it  a  public  or  com- 
mon school  in  the  sense  of  being  cheap,  inferior,  ordinary.     To  be 
truly  a  public  school,  a  High  School  must  embrace  in  its  course  of 
instruction  studies  which  can  be  more  profitably  pursued  there  than 
in  public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  which  gadier  their  pupils  from 
a  more  circumscribed  territory,  and  as  profitably  as  in  any  private 
school  of  the  same  pretensions.     It  must  make  a  good  education 
common  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  common— common 
because  it  is  good  enough  for  the  best,  and  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest  family  in  the  community.    It  would  be  a  mockery  of  the  idea  ^ 
of  such  a  school,  to  call  it  a  Public  High  School,  if  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  it  is  not  higher  and  better  than  can  be  got  in 
public  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  families,  or,  if  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  liberal  and  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  the  worthy  and 
talented  child  of  a  poor  family  is  shut  out  from  its  privileges  by  a 
Ul^  rate  of  tuition.     The  school,  to  be  common  practically,  must  be 
both  cheap  and  good.    To  be  cheap,  its  support  must  be  provided  for 
whdly  or  mainly  out  of  a  fund,  or  by  public  tax.     And  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  public  tax,  the  advantages  of  such  a  school  must 
accme  to  the  whole  community.    It  must  be  shown  to  be  a  common 

benefit,  a  common  interest,  which  cannot  be  secured  so  well,  or  at 

26 
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all,  except  through  the  medium  of  taxation.  What,  then,  are  the 
advantages  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  High  School,  properly  organized,  instructed,  and 
supervised  ? 

First.     Every  thing  which  is  now  done  in  the  several  district 
schools,  and  schools  of  lower  grade,  can  be  better  done,  and  in  ^ 
shorter  time,  because  the  teachers  will  be  relieved  from  the  necee- 
sity  of  devoting  the  time  and  attention  now  required  by  few  of  ibtm 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils,  and  can  bestow  all  their  time  and 
attention  upon  the  preparatory  studies  and  younger  children.     These 
studies  will  be  taught  in  methods  suited  to  the  age  and  attainments 
of  the  pupils.     A  right  beginning  can  thus  be  made  in  the  lower 
schools,  in  giving  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  elementaiy 
principles,  and  in  the  formation  of  correct  mental  and  moral  habits, 
which  are  indispensable  to  all  sound  education.     All  this  will  be 
done  under  the  additional  stimulus  of  being  early  and  thoroo^y 
fitted  for  the  High  School. 

Second.  A  High  School  will  give  oompleteness  to  the  system 
public  instruction  which  may  be  in  operation.  It  will  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
will  admit  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  cannot 
be  profitably  introduced  into  the  schools  below.  The  lower  grade 
of  schools — those  which  are  established  for  young  children, — require 
a  large  use  of  oral  and  simultaneous  methods,  and  a  frequent  change 
of  place  and  position  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  branchM, 
especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  application  and 
habits  of  abstraction  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils,  which  can  with 
difiiculty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils  amid  a  multi]^city  of 
distractmg  exercises,  movements,  and  sounds.  The  recitations  of 
this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory,  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion,  and  explanation, 
and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupUs  and  teacher.  The  conrae 
of  instruction  provided  in  the  High  School  will  be  equal  in  extent 
and  value  to  that  which  may  be  given  in  any  private  school,  academy, 
or  female  seminary  in  the  place,  and  which  is  now  virtually  denied 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  by  the  burdensome  charge  of 
tuition. 

As  has  been  already  implied,  the  advantages  of  a  High  8cho<d 
'  should  not  be  confined  to  the  male  sex.  The  great  influence  of  the 
female  sex,  as  daughters,  sisters,  wives,  mothers,  companions,  and 
teachers,  in  determining  the  manners,  morals,  and  intelligence  of  the 
whole  community,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  girls  the  best  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culteue. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  embrace  the  first  princi^des  of 
natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  by  which  inventive  genius  and 
practical  skill  in  the  useful  arts  can  be  fostered ;  such  studies  as 
navigation,  book-keeping,  surveying,  botany,  chemistry,  and  kindred 
studies,  which  are  directly  connected  with  success  in  the  varied 
departments  of  domestic  and  inland  trade,  with  foreign  corameree 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  and  domestic  Bits 
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nek  aludiea  as  astfonomy,  physiology,  the  history  of  our  own  state 
md  natioiiy  the  principles  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions, 
potiiical  economy,  and  moral  science ;  in  fine,  such  a  course  of  study 
II  is  now  given  in  more  than  fifty  towns  and  cities  in  New  England, 
lod  which  shall  prepare  every  young  man,  whose  parents  may  desire 
t,  for  business,  or  for  college,  and  give  to  every  young  woman  a  well 
'isciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  refined  tastes,  gentle  and  graceful 
laanera,  practical  views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of 
salth,  thought,  conversation,  and  occupation,  which  bless  alike  the 
.g^iest  and  lowest  station  in  life.  When  such  a  course  is  provided 
id  carried  out,  the  true  idea  of  the  High  School  will  be  realized. 
Tkird.  It  will  equalize  the  opportunities  of  a  good  education,  and 
wrt  a  happy,  social  influence  throughout  the  whole  community  from 
bich  it  gathers  its  scholars.  From  the  want  of  a  public  school  of 
18  character,  the  children  of  such  families  as  rely  exclusively  on 
e  district  school  are  isolated,  and  are  condemned  to  an  inferior 
iucation,  both  in  quality  and  quantity ;  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
imolua  and  sympathy  which  the  mingling  of  children  of  the  same 
ne  from  different  parts  of  the  same  community  would  impart.  The 
(iiefita»  direct  and  indirect,  which  will  result  to  the  country  dis- 
ietSy  or  poor  families  who  live  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  from  the 
itablishment  of  a  school  of  this  class,  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
ated.  The  number  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
iceive  a  thorough  education,  qualifying  them  for  business,  and  to  be 
achers,  will  increase  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  number  who  will 
reas  up  to  the  front  ranks  of  scholarship  in  the  school,  bearing  away 
le  palm  of  excellence  by  the  vigor  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies, 
f  wiitiHa  and  bodies  made  vigorous  by  long  walks  and  muscular  labor 
i  the  open  air,  will  be  greater  hi  proportion  to  their  number  than 
om  the  city  districts.  It  will  do  both  classes  good,  the  children  of 
le  city,  and  the  children  of  the  country  districts,  to  measure  them- 
slrea  intellectually  in  the  same  fields  of  study,  and  to  subject  the 
acnliarities  of  their  respective  manners,  the  roughness  and  awk- 
rardneas  sometimes  characteristic  of  the  one,  and  the  artificiality 
Liid  flippancy  of  the  other,  to  the  harmonizing  influence  of  reciprocal 
£tion  and  reaction.  The  isolation  and  estrangement  which  now 
Livida  and  subdivide  the  community  into  country  and  city  clans, 
vhich,  if  not  hostile,  are  strangers  to  each  other,  will  give  place  to 
ha  frequent  intercourse  and  esteem  of  individual  and  family  friend- 
ihip,  commenced  in  the  school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  of  the 
icbool.  The  school  will  thus  become  a  bond  of  union,  a  channel  of 
lympathy,  a  spring-head  of  healthy  influence,  and  stimulus  to  the 
irhole  commnnity. 

Fourth,  The  privileges  of  a  good  school  will  be  brought  within 
Jie  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  will  actually  be  en- 
loyed  by  children  of  the  same  age  from  families  of  the  most  diverse 
sireomatances  as  to  wealth,  education,  and  occupation.  Side  by  side 
Ln  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the  same  sports,  pressing 
Dp  together  to  the  same  high  attainments  in  knowledge  and  charac- 
ier,  will  be  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  more  and  the 
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less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without  knowing  or  cmring 
know  how  far  their  families  are  separated  by  the  arbitrary  dis^i^'' 
tions  which  divide  and  distract  society.  With  nearly  equal  oppor^ — 
tunities  of  education  in  childhood  and  youth,  the  prizes  of  life, 
best  fields  of  usefulness,  and  sources  of  happiness  will  be  open 
all,  whatever  may  have  been  their  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune 
From  many  obscure  and  humble  homes  in  the  city  and  in  the  countiy, 
will  be  called  forth  and  trained  inventive  talent,  productive  skill, 
tellectual  taste,  and  God-like  benevolence,  which  will  add  to  tku 
general  wealth,  multiply  workshops,  increase  the  value  of  farms, 
carry  forward  every  moral  and  religious  enterprise  which  aims  U^m 
bless,  purify,  and  elevate  society. 

Fifth,  The  influence  which  the  annual  or  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  into  the  High  School,  will  operate  ^ 
as  a  powerful  and  abiding  stimulus  to  exertion  throughout  all  tbe^ 
lower  schools.  The  privileges  of  the  High  School  will  be  held-4 
forth  as  the  reward  of  exertion  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools ;  and.^ 

promotion  to  it,  based  on  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination,  will i 

form  an  unobjectioual  standard  by  which  the  relative  standing  of  the  -^ 
diiTerent  schools  can  be  ascertained,  and  will  also  indicate  the  studies    - 
and  departments  of  education  to  which  the  teachers  in  particular  " 
scliools  should  devote  special  attention.     This  influence  upon  the 
lower  schools,  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  upon  those  who  reach, 
and  those  who  do  not  reach  the  High  School,  will  be  worth  more 
than  all  it  costs,  independent  of  the  advantages  received  by  its  pupils. 

Sixth.  While  the  expenses  of  public  or  common  schools  will 
necessarily  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  this  class, 
in  addition  to  those  already  supported,  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  education,  including  public  and  private  schools,  will  be  diminished. 
Private  schools  of  the  same  relative  standing  will  be  discontinued 
for  want  of  patronage,  while  those  of  a  higher  grade,  if  really  called 
for  by  the  educational  wants  of  the  community,  will  be  improved.  A 
healthy  competition  will  necessarily  exist  between  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  school  or  schools  which 
do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark,  must  go  down  in  public  estima- 
tion. Other  things  being  equal,  viz.,  school-houses,  teachers,  clas* 
sification,  and  the  means  and  appliances  of  instruction,  the  public 
school  is  always  better  than  the  private.  From  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  those  places  where  a  High  School  has  been  established,  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  in  the 
expenses  of  education  to  any  community,  equal  to  one  half  the  amount 
paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  and,  with  this  saving  of  expense, 
there  will  be  a  better  state  of  education. 

Seventh.  The  successful  establishment  of  a  High  School,  by  im- 
proving the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  and  interesting  a  larger 
number  of  families  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  will  create  n 
better  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  existedt 
and  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  the  common  property,  the  com 
mon  glory,  the  common  security  of  the  whole  community.  The 
wealthy  will  feel  that  the  small  additional  tax  required  to  establish 
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d  SQttain  this  school,  if  not  saved  to  them  in  the  diminished  tuition 

lor  the  education  of  their  own  children  in  private  schools,  at  home 

aj&d    abroad,  is  returned  to  them  a  hundred  fold  in  the  enterprise 

"vrliiGh  it  will  quicken,  in  the  increased  value  given  to  property,  and 

in  the  number  of  families  which  will  resort  to  the  place  where  it  is 

located,  as  a  desirable  residence,  because  of  the  facilities  enjoyed 

for  a  good  education.    The  poor  will  feel  that,  whatever  may  betide 

til  em,  their  children  are  bom  to  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than 

lands  or  shops,  in  the  free  access  to  institutions  where  as  good  an 

education  can  be  had  as  money  can  buy  at  home  or  abroad.     The 

tranger  will  be  invited  to  visit  not  only  the  institutions  which  public 

VT  individual  benevolence  has  provided  for  the  poor,  the  orphan,  the 

deaf  mute,  and  the  criminal,  but  schools  where  the  children  and 

youth  of  the  community  are  trained  to  inventive  and  creative  habits 

of  mind,  to  a  practical  knowledge  o/  the  fundamental  principles  of 

business,  to  sound  moral  habits,  refined  tastes,  and  respectful  man- 

■^oxv.     And  in  what  balance,  it  has  well  been  asked  in  reference  to 

Ae  cost  of  good  public  schools,  as  compared  with  these  advantages, 

^ball  we  weigh  the  value  of  cultivated,  intelligent,  energetic,  polished, 

^d  virtuous  citizens  ?     How  much  would  a  community  be  justified 

ui  I»a3ring  for  a  physician  who  should  discover  or  practice  some  mode 

^f  treatment  through  which  many  lives  should  be  preserved  ?     How 

''^ch  for  a  judge,  who,  in  the  able  administration  of  the  laws,  should 

B^cure  many  fortunes,  or  rights,  more  precious  than  fortunes,  that 

P^ght  else  be  lost  ?    How  much  for  a  minister  of  religion  who  should 

"®  ^he  instrument  of  saving  hundreds  from  vice  and  crime,  and  per- 

•'^^ding  them  to  the  exertion  of  their  best  powers  for  the  common 

8JH>d  t    How  much  for  the  ingenious  inventor,  who,  proceeding  from 

^®  first  principles  of  science  onward,  should  produce  some  improve- 

""^ot  that  should  enlarge  all  the  comforts  of  society,  not  to  say  a 

•^*ni-engine  or  a  magnetic  telegraph  ?    How  much  for  the  patriotic 

JJ^tesman,  who,  in  difficult  times,  becomes  the  savior  of  his  country  ? 

**^^'  much  for  the  well-instnicted  and  enterprising  merchant  who 

^tioulcj  suggest  and  commence  the  branches  of  business  that  should 

K>niig  in  a  vast  accession  of  wealth  and  strength  ?    One  such  person 

*^   ^^y  of  these  might  repay  what  a  High  School  would  cost  for 

^^ntiixies.     Whether,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  every  High  School 

^^Hil^  produce  one  such  person,  it  would  be  useless  to  prophesy. 

.  ^^     it  is  certain  that  it  would  produce  many  intelligent  citizens, 

"^^Migent  men  of  business,  intelligent  servants  of  the  state,  intelli- 

^J^^  teachers,  intelligent  wives  and  daughters,  who,  in  their  several 

P*^««^,  would  repay  to  any  community  much  more  than  they  and 

*  ^lieir  associates  had  received.     The  very  taxes  of  a  town,  in 

^^^ty  years,  will  be  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  school  which 

yJ^       continually  have  sent  forth  those  who  were  so  educated  as  to 

?J^ine  not  burdens  but  benefactors. 
V  -^kese  results  have  been  realized  wherever  a  Public  High  School 
^^  teen  opened  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  success  of  a 
^**^^te  school  of  the  same  grade, — wherever  a  good  school-house, 
regulations,  (for  admission,  attendance,  studies,  aoi  books,) 
teachers,  and  good  supervision  have  been  provided. 
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The  Principal  of  the  Latin  High  School  of  Bostoa,  iA  t  1 
written  1846,  says,— 

"  Thorc  IB  no  institution  so  trnl  j  republican  as  sach  a  school  as  this.  While 
the  present  teacliers,  were  undergraduates  of  the  school,  the  rich  sent  their 
to  the  school  bccau.se  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  found.    They  ascertaioed 
it  was  not  a  source  of  contamination,  but  that  their  boys  learned  here  to  com] 
themselves  with  others,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of  something  more  that 
wcallh  to  gain  consideration.    At  that  time,  poor  men  sent  their  sons  hither 
cause  they  knew  that  they  here  would  get  that  education  which  they  eoold 
to  give  them  in  no  other  way.  They  gained  too  by  intercourse  with  tneir 
mates  a  polish  of  exterior  manners,  and  an  intellectual  turn  of  mind  whi 
their  friends  could  appreciate  and  perceive,  although  they  could  not  tell  whai 
was  that  had  l)een  acquired.    Oilentimes  also  the  poor  boy  would  take  the  I 
of  his  more  pampered  classmate,  and  take  the  honors  of  the  school. 

In  a  class  latelv  belonging  to  the  school  were  two  boys,  one  the  son  of  a  m; 
of  extreme  wcaltli,  whose  proi)erty  cannot  be  less  than  $500,000;  and  the  odL- 
the  son  of  an  Irish  laborer  employed  by  the  city  at  a  dollar  a  day  to  sweep 
streets.    The  latter  boy  was  the  better  scholar." 

The  Principal  of  the  English  High  School  in  a  letter  writes, — 

"  The  school  under  my  chars:e  is  pricipally  composed  of  what  are  called 
middling  classes  of  our  city.    At  present,  about  one  third  of  my  pupils  axe 
of  merchants ;  the  remaining  two  thirds  are  sons  of  professional  men,  meci 
ics  and  others.    Some  of  our  best  scholars  are  sons  of  coopers,  lampligh 
and  day  laborers.    A  few  years  ago,  he  who  ranked,  the  last  year  of  his  ooi 
as  our  third  scholar,  was  the  son  o(  a  lamplighter,  and  worked  three  niffhts  ^ 
week,  during  his  wnole  course,  to  save  his  father  the  expense  of  books,  Sec 
while  at  school.    This  year  my  second  (if  not  the  first,)  scholar,  is  a 
son.    We  have  several  sons  of  clergymen  of  distinction  and  lawyers  of 
nence.    Indeed,  the  school  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  i 
ing  on  common  ground  and  on  terms  quite  democratic 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School  for  girls  in  Newburyport,  writes    " 

"  The  Female  High  School  was  e$tabli.<shed  by  the  town  of  Newbniypoi 
nearly  three  years  since,  under  great  opposition.  It  was  the  desire  of  its  piuci 
pal  advocates  to  make  it  such  a  school,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  instraetioi 
and  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  laying  the foimdation  fornsefi 
as  should  so  successfully  compete  with  our  best  private  schools,  as  tosupersed 
their  necessity." 

"  A  few  days  afler  we  were  organized,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  school-- 
n)om  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  classes  of  society  most  fnlly  rep> 
resented  amongst  us.  I  was  totally  unable  to  give  him  the  desired  information, 
and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  individuals  of  my  charge,  I  conldform 
no  idea  as  to  who  were  the  children  of  poor  parents,  or  of  those  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. I  mentioned  the  names  or  the  parents  of  several,  which  I  had 
just  taken,  and,  amongst  others,  of  two  young  ladies  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who,  at  that  moment,  it  l>elng  recess,  were  walking  down  the 
room,  with  their  arms  closely  entwined  about  each  other's  necks.  'The  first 
of  the  two,'  said  the  gentleman, '  is  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  first  merchants, 
the  other  has  a  father  worse  than  none,  who  obtains  a  livelihood  from  one  of  the 
lowest  and  most  Questionable  occupations,  and  is  himself  moe>t  degraded' 
These  two  voung  ladies  were  classmates  for  more  than  two  years,  and  Tciy 
nearly  equal  in  scholarship.  The  friendship  they  have  formed,  I  am  confident 
no  circumstances  of  station  in  life  can  ever  Impair. 

"We  have  had  in  our  number  many  from  the  best  families,  in  all  respects, in 
the  place.  They  sit  side  by  side,  they  recite,  and  they  associate  most  freely 
with  those  of  the  humblest  parentage,  whose  widowed  mothers,  perhaps,  tou 
day  aAer  day,  at  a  wash-tub,  without  fear  of  contamination,  or,  as  I  honestly 
believe,  a  thought  of  the  difierences  which  exist.  I  have,  at  present,  both  ez« 
tremes  under  my  charge — the  child  of  affluence  and  the  child  of  low  parentage 
and  deep  poverty.  As  my  arrangements  of  pupils  in  divisions,  &c.  are,  most  of 
them,  alphal>etical,  it  o^en  happenN  that  the  two  extremes  are  brought  together. 
This  never  caus:es  a  munnur,  or  look  of  dislike. 
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A  member  of  the  School  Coinmittee  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes : 

"  Oar  High  School  is  exceedingly  popular  with  all  classes,  and  in  the  school- 

MU  and  on  the  play-grounds,  the  cniidren  of  the  richest  and  poorest  mingle 

with  perfect  equality.    No  assumption, — no  jealousy^  are  seen  amonr  them.    1 

Jiawebeen  charmed  with  this  republican  and  Christian  character  of  the  school. 

IliaTeseen  the  children  of  parents  whose  wealth  was  estimated  by  hundreds  of 

ihoosands,  in  the  same  school-room  with  children  (and  those  last  among  the 

oest  scholars  of  their  class)  whose  parents  have  been  assisted  year  atler  year 

bjr  indiridual  charity.    The  manners,  habits,  and  moral  sentiments  of  this 

•clicM)!  are  as  pure  aiid  high  as  in  any  academy,  or  female  seminary  of  the 

*amc  (nade  in  the  commonwealth. 

"  To  the  improvements  of  our  public  schools,  which  has  been  going  steadily 
tor^ward  since  1825,  does  this  town  owe  more  of  its  prosperity,  its  large  acces- 
*ioam  of  families  from  abroad,  especially  of  industrious  and  skillful  mechanics, 
thjira  to  all  other  causes  combined.  As  a  mere  investment  of  capital,  men  of 
'wea.lih  everywhere  cannot  do  better  with  a  portion  of  thdr  property  than 
CO  l>vild  elegant  and  attractive  school-houses,  and  open  in  them  free  schools 
of  ztit  highest  order  of  instruction.  They  will  then  sec  gathering  around 
5^cm  men,  it  may  be,  of  small  means,  but  of  practical  skill,  and  moral  and 
Ictstrious  habits;  that  class  of  families  who  feel  that  one  of  the  great  ends 
lileis  to  educate  their  children'  well." 


k  correspondent  from  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  writes: 

In  the  same  school-room,  seated  side  hv  side,  according  to  age  and  attain- 
xi-ts,  are  eighty  children,  representing  afl  classes  and  conditions  in  society. 
le  lad  or  miss,  whose  father  pciys  a  school  tax  of  thirty-five  dollars,  hy  the 
•^d«  of  another  whose  expense  of  instruction  is  five  cents  per  annum.  They 
YAay  cordially  and  happily  on  the  same  grounds,  and  pursue  the  same  studies — 
"J^  former  freouently  incited  by  the  native  superiority  and  practical  good  sense 
^J*^e  latter.  While  the  contact  corrects  the  factitious  gentility  and  false  ideas 
or  superiority  in  the  one,  it  encourages  cleanliness  and  good  breeding  in  the 
otlieT.^ 

The  history  of  the  High  School  in  Providence  is  the  history  of 

almost  every  similar  institution.  — 

**  The  High  School  was  the  only  feature  of  our  system  which  encountered 

p^txoh opposition.     When  first  proixised,  its  bearings  on  the  schools  below,  and 

M^  varioos  ways  on  the  cause  or  education  in  the  city,  was  not  clearly  seen.    Il 

^as  opposed  because  it  was  "  aristocratic,"  "  because  it  was  unconstitutional 

^  property  for  a  city  college,"  "  because  it  would  educate  children  above 

Jy^'ne  for  their  support,"  *'  because  a  poor  boy  or  girl  would  never  be  seen  in 

*^  — >ad  lor  all  such  contradictory  reasons.    Before  it  became  a  part  of  the 

2*^na,  the  question  of  its  adoption,  or  rejection,  was  submitted  directly  to  the 

^^P(e,  who  pas.<^  in  its  favor  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  legal  voters  of 

JrJ^ity.    Even  after  this  expression  of  popular  vote  in  its  favor,  and  after  the 

JJ"alng  for  its  accommodation  was  erected,  therffliras  a  considerable  minority 

fim  f '^^^^^^  ^  petition  to  the  City  Council  against  its  going  into  operation. 

QC  the  school  was  opened,  and  now  it  would  be  as  easy  to  strike  out  the  whole 
Kea^  other  feature  of  the  system  as  this.    Its  infiuence  in  giving  stimulus  and 

•oiness  to  the  workings  of  the  lower  gr  ' 


grade  of  schools, — in  giving  thorough- 
ly |.^^  expansion  to  the  whole  course  of  instruction, — in  assisting  to  train 
■Oif  '^  for  our  citv  and  country  schools, — and  in  bringing  together  the  older 
juj^^^'^jore  advanced  pupils,  of  either  sex,  from  families  of  every  profession,  oc- 
(^  J*^*on  and  location  in  the  city,  many  of  whom,  but  for  the  opportunities  of 
ftjij^hool,  would  enter  on  the  business  and  duties  of  life  with  an  imp)erfect 
j^  ^tion — has  demonstrated  its  own  usefulness  as  a  part  of  the  sy:»tem,  and 
,  ^oijvertcd  its  opponents  into  friends." 

J  J    ^^timony  of  the  same  character  might  be  adduced  from  Phila 
|L-  Pnia,  lA>weIl,  New  Orleans,  and  every  place  where  a  school  of 
^  ^ade  has  been  established. 

-^he  growth  and  influence  of  a  Public  High  School,  when  liberally 
^  *^ined,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Central  High 
'^^ool  of  Philadelphia.  25 
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BEACnONARY  LG0I8LATI0K  OF  1842. 

The  agitation  in  Hartford,  from  1839  to  1842,  of  the  subject  of  a  gnded 
Bjratem  of  public  schooia,  eitlier  by  tlie  uuiou  of  the  threo  City  Diatrictfl^  as  pro- 
vided for  iu  the  Act  of  1839,  and  the  Revised  School  Law  of  1841,  or  bj  • 
School  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  District  Schools' for  llie  wore  uUvani'ed  popili 
of  tlie  First  School  Society,  as  was  provided  for  jd  the  Act  of  1798,  nodiled 
in  tlie  Act  of  1839  and  stood  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  conceniiDg  Scbodb 
in  1841,  was  unfortunate  in  its  immediate  iufiuence  on  tlie  general  vaoytatai^ 
and  contributed  to  tlie  repeal  not  only  of  tiie  secUotis  by  which  High  Sdwoli 
could  bo  made  part  of  the  83rstem  of  Society  or  District  schools,  but  to  theov«>> 
throw  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education. '  TIio  same  arch  iaatf 
gogue  (John  M.  Niles),  who  dragged  even  tlie  suggestion  in  1838,  which  dU 
not  become  part  of  the  law,  of  paying  for  the  services  of  Sdiool  Tisitor8,aIwi7t 
onerous,  if  laitlifully  performed,  on  a  class  of  men  the  least  able  to  bear  it,  iolo 
the  party  discussions  of  that  year,  and  wIm>  attacked  every  year  any  State 
supervision  of  this  groat  public  interest,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  oppoaiog 
the  union  of  the  City  Districts  in  1841-2;  and  in  circulating  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature,  drafted  by  himself)  for  a  repeal  not  only  oTall  tlie  sectioos  rebtiag 
to  a  school  whicli  should  teach  any  thing  beyond  reading,  writing,  arithmetic^ 
English  grammar,  and  geography,  but  provided  for  an  intelligent  local  admio)^ 
tration  as  well  as  general  legislation  by  a  system  of  society  and  State  repoili 
on  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools.    To  this  Petition  he  obtained  tlteaaoKa 
of  many  persons,  who  habitually  oppose  every  proposition  of  local  impww 
ment  which  mvolves  taxation,  of  several  political  friends,  w)k>  declared  ttiff" 
wards  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  signed  any  paper  of  this  purport,  ai^ 
of  a  few  excellent  men,  some  of  whom  lived  long  enough  to  vote  for  the  estab* 
Ushment  of  a  Society  High  School,  and  enjoy  the  advantiges  of  it  in  the  cdoc*' 
tion  of  their  own  children  and  grandchildren,  and  to  thank  the  writer  of  **^ 
History  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  petition  for  its  establishment 

PBTmON 

7b  the  Honorable  O^neral  Asfembly  of  the  State  of  Conneeticuf^  now  in  jSfc****^ 
€U  Nino  Haven : — 

The  momorlal  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  represents  that,  in  their  op***!-^! 
some  evils  exi^t  in  the  mL>8cnt  law  cntltlccl  "An  Act  coucoming  Col***^^ 
Schools,"  which  reqnire  thWnterfercnce  of  your  honorable  body.  ^^ 

1.  The  power  ^ivcn  to  divert  a  part  of  the  School  Fund  Dividends  to  ••■^Sli 
High  Schools  to  be  cfitablished  by  School  Societies  or  Union  Districts,  we  *51^ 
ought  not  to  cxidt.  The  School  Fund  ought  to  be  striotly  coniiucd  to  pr»**^ 
district  ftchoolit,  wliich  are  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  4 

2.  Districts  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  the  power  to  ca.st  the  wbot,^^ 
pcnue  of  common  scliooU  npon  the  gnna  list,  but  the  common  school  aboiiL^^ 
supported  as  formerly,  and  the  Iligh  School  oy  those  for  whone  benefit  it  *jLg 
tablishcd ;  and  uU  taxes  ou^ht,  as  wo  bolievo,  to  be  luid  as  formerly,  on  the  'f'Z 
and  ratable  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  School  DiMtricts.  The  present  t9'^ 
compelling  a  separate  list  for  each  District  to  be  prepared  every  year,  is 
with  much  trouble  and  expense,  with  little  or  no  benefit. 

3.  Wo  doubt  the  utilitv  of  paying  School  Visitors  fbr  their  ser\'ices.    Wo 
whether  the  services  will  be  as  faithfully  rendered  as  whon  gratnitonslv  i§ 
and  we  cannot  hut  think  that  competent  men  con  be  found  who  will  w,"  ^ 
make  this  little  sacrifice  to  tlio  cause  of  popular  education. 

We  thert'fore  R'spocttnlly  point  out  the  la«t  olanse  of  the  8th,  the  9th,  th 
to  27th  incluAivc,  and  the  08th  and  SVth  sections  of  the  present  law  as  reqi» 
repeal  or  reviHion,  and  therefore  pray  your  Honors  to  devote  to  the  fore 
suggcHtions  sncli  action  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  deem  necessary,  and 
in  outy  bound,  etc. 

{Signed  by  100  citizens.) 
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OEOANIZATION  AND  RESULTS  IN  188a 
L    SOIIOOL  AUTHORITIES. 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  separate  MinUtr^r  of  Public  Instruction,  all 
hidi  appertains  to  such  de^Mirtmcnt  elsewhere  being  assigned  to  the 
Qnistcr  of  the  Interior,  with  a  separate  bureau.  The  chief  executive 
Doer  in  the  several  provinces  is  the  governor,  to  whom  the  local  school 
ithoritics  must  report.  The  superintendence  of  primary  instruction  is 
I  the  hands  of  the  communal  authorities  and  special  inspectors.  The 
Drmal  and  higher  primary  schools  are  under  special  officers,  and  the 
■male  primary  schools  under  a  female  inspector.  In  every  province 
lere  is  a  provincial  inspector  appointed  by  the  king,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
iait  all  the  schools  of  his  province  at  least  once  a  year.  Immediately 
nder  him  are  the  district  inspectors,  who  are  appointed  for  three  years. 
hej  must  visit  every  school  in  their  district  at  least  twice  a  year.  The 
roTincial  inspectors  are  appointed  by  tlic  Government  and  receive  a 
ilary  of  4,500  francs  and  1,000  francs  for  office  and  traveling  expenses. 
he  district  inspectors  (64  at  present)  receive  no  fixed  salar}',  but  an 
Uowance,  not  to  exceed  500  francs,  out  of  the  provincial  treasury.  The 
ispector  of  the  normal  Si-hools  receives  5,500  francs  salary  and  500  for 
IBoe  and  traveling  expenses.  The  female  inspector  of  the  normal  schools 
ff  girls  receives  2,200  francs. 

Besides  these  persons,  authorized  by  the  State  to  visit  the  schools,  the 
lergy  ex^jffieio  have  the  right  to  visit  the  primary  schools  at  any  time. 
lie  bishops  and  consistories  must  submit  every  year  a  report  of  their 
ispection  to  the  Minister,  and  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  moral  and 
digious  instruction.  There  arc  clerical  cantonal  inspectors  and  clerical 
ioceamn  inspectors ;  the  former,  numbering  142,  receive  since  1663  the 
am  of  3,300  francs,  and  the  latter  each  3,000.  In  the  Protestant  and 
ewigh  schools  a  delegate  of  the  consistory  superintends  the  religious 
Mtmction.  The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  annually  in  conference 
nder  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  matters  relating 
>  the  schools ;  amongst  other  things,  the  text-books  to  be  used,  which 
M  goremment  does  not  prescribe,  but  publishes  annually  a  list,  from 
hieh  each  teacher  can  make  his  selection.     In  1864  this  list  embraced 

■ 

rS  works. 

The  superintendence  of  secondary  instruction  belongs  to  a  general  in- 
lector  and  two  special  inspectors,  one  for  the  humanistic  and  the  other 
r  the  realistic  studies.  The  special  inspectors  reside  at  Brussels,  and 
eet.  in  conference,  visit  the  Athcneums  at  least  once  a  year,  and  one 
nst  Tisit  each  of  the  other  institutions,  at  such  time  as  the  Minister 
ay  fix.  A  report  of  each  visit  must  be  made  to  the  Minister,  and  the 
neral  inspector  must  make  a  report  concerning  all  appointments,  pro- 
otibnSy  Ac.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  receive  a  salary  of 
000  and  5,000  francs,  and  12  francs  traveling  expenses  per  day.  The 
m  law  (1860)  provides  a  council  of  secondary  studies  (conteil  deperfec- 
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REACTIONARY  LEOISLAnOX  OF   1842. 


The  agitation  iq  Ilartford,  from  1839  to  1842,  of  the  subject  of  ft  gnded       |  t^ 
sjrstem  of  public  schooia,  eitlier  by  tlie  onion  of  the  threo  City  Districts,  u  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Act  of  1839,  and  the  Revised  School  Law  of  1841,  or  by  • 
School  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  District  Schools' for  the  more  udvunced  pupiis 
of  the  First  School  Society,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1798,  modified 
in  tlie  Act  of  1839  and  stood  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  concemiDg  Sdwifc 
in  1841,  was  unfortunate  in  its  immediate  influence  on  tlio  geuerel  mofement, 
and  contributed  to  the  repeal  not  only  of  tiie  sections  by  which  Uigb  Schools 
could  bo  made  part  of  the  system  of  Society  or  District  schools,  but  to  theove^ 
throw  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education. '  The  same  arcb  defoi- 
gogue  (John  M.  Niles),  who  dragged  even  the  suggestion  in  1838,  which  did 
not  become  part  of  the  law,  of  paying  for  the  services  of  School  Visitors,  ahrajfl 
onerous,  if  faitlif\i)ly  performed,  on  a  class  of  men  the  least  able  to  bear  it,  into 
the  party  discussions  of  that  year,  and  w1m>  attacked  every  year  any  State 
supervision  of  this  great  public  interest,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  oppoeiog 
the  union  of  the  City  Districts  in  1841-2;  and  in  circulating  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature,  drafled  by  himself)  for  a  repeal  not  only  oTall  tlie  sections  relating 
to  a  school  which  should  teach  any  thing  beyond  reading,  writing,  arithmetx, 
Englisli  grammar,  and  geography,  but  provided  for  an  intellig^t  local  adouBiB'        ^^ 
tration  as  well  as  general  legislation  by  a  system  of  society  and  State  repo*^ 
on  tho  actual  condition  of  the  schools.    To  this  Petition  he  obtained  the  dbid^ 
of  many  persons,  who  habitually  oppose  every  proposition  of  local  imp*^*'*' 
ment  which  involves  taxation,  of  several  politk»d  friends,  w1k>  declared  af^^ 
wards  they  did  not  know  tliat  they  had  signed  any  paper  of  this  parpof*»  * 
of  a  few  oxccllent  men,  some  of  whom  lived  long  enough  to  vote  for  the  estv)" 
lishroent  of  a  Society  High  School,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  it  in  the  e^^^ 
tion  of  their  own  children  and  grandchildren,  and  to  thank  the  writer  oT  ^ 
History  for  tho  part  he  took  in  the  petition  for  its  establishnient. 

PBTmON 

lb  the  Honorable  General  Asfembly  of  the  State  of  Ckmnedkuf,  now  in  S^**^ 
at  New  Haven : — 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  respectfully  reprosenta  that,  in  their  op»»*i-(«i 
some  evils  exint  in  the  mx^sent  law  entitled  "An  Act  cx}iicoming  Cof**'^^ 
Schools,"  which  require  tliWntcrfcrencc  of  your  honorable  body.  ^^lift 

1.  Tho  power  iriven  to  divert  a  part  of  the  School  Fund  Dividends  to  »**?-iak 
High  Schools  to  be  CHtabllHhod  by  School  Societies  or  Union  Districts,  we  *^Ji^iy 
ought  not  to  exist.    Tho  School  Fund  ought  to  bo  strictly  confined  to  pri*^^^ 
district  schools,  wliich  are  for  tho  cnmuion  benefit  of  all.  ^gi- 

2.  Districts  Hiiould  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  the  power  to  cant  the  ▼ho^.^^  be 
pense  of  common  sohooU  npon  tho  anna  list,  but  the  common  nchool  sbota^^^  un- 
supported as  formerly,  and  the  Iligli  School  oy  thofio  for  whot^e  benefit  it  J^^^^lla 
tabhshcd ;  and  ull  taxes  ou^ht,  as  wo  believe,  to  be  laid  as  formerly,  on  the  ^^^ 
and  ratable  estates  of  tho  inhabitants  of  School  Districts.  The  prenent  i»**2ied 
compollinff  a  Hcparatc  list  for  each  District  to  bo  prepared  every  year,  is  alt^^' 
with  mnon  trouble  and  expense,  "with  little  or  no  benefit.  --i^'y 

8.  Wo  doubt  the  utilitv  of  paying  School  ViRltors  for  their  Ber\'ices.    We  OL^fi^i 
whether  the  services  will  be  as  faithfully  rendered  as  when  gratnitonidy  ^Z^m^ 
and  we  cannot  hut  think  that  competent  men  con  be  foimd  who  will  wilL*^^^ 
make  this  little  KaerifiiMs  to  the  cnnso  of  popular  education.  ^fd 

We  therefore  respecttuUy  point  out  tho  last  olanso  of  tho  8tli,  the  9th,  th^^^tjgf 
to  S7tii  inclusive,  and  the  A8th  and  S9th  sections  of  the  present  law  as  rcqi^^^fif 
repeal  or  revision,  and  therefore  praj*  your  Honors  to  devote  to  the  fore^T*^  gg 
suggestions  such  action  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall  deem  nooessary,  and  '^ 
in  outy  bound,  etc. 

{Siqntd  by  100  cUizena.) 
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OEOANIZATION  AND  RESULTS  IN  186R. 
L    SOUOOL  AUTHORITIES. 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  separate  MiniKtr^r  of  Public  Instruction,  all 
hidi  appertains  to  such  de}>arttDcnt  elsewhere  being  assigned  to  the 
Qnister  of  the  Interior,  with  a  separate  bureau.  The  chief  executive 
Boer  in  the  several  provinces  is  the  governor,  to  whom  the  local  school 
ithorities  must  report  The  superintendence  of  primary  instruction  is 
I  the  hands  of  the  communal  autliorities  and  special  inspectors.  The 
Mmal  and  higher  primary  schools  are  under  special  officers,  and  the 
male  primary  schools  under  a  female  inspector.  In  every  province 
lere  is  a  provincial  inspector  appointed  by  the  king,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
isit  all  the  schools  of  his  province  at  least  once  a  year.  Immediately 
Oder  him  are  the  district  im^pectors,  who  are  appointed  for  three  years. 
hey  must  visit  every  school  in  their  district  at  least  twice  a  year.  The 
roTincial  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and  receive  a 
ilary  of  4,500  francs  and  1,000  francs  for  office  and  traveling  expenses. 
be  district  inspectors  (G4  at  present)  receive  no  fixed  salar}',  but  an 

■  

Jowance,  not  to  exceed  500  francs,  out  of  the  provincial  treasury.  The 
lepector  of  the  normal  schools  receives  5,500  francs  salary  and  500  for 
Boe  and  traveling  expenses.  The  female  inspector  of  the  normal  schools 
ir  girls  receives  2,200  francs. 

Besides  these  persons,  authorized  by  the  State  to  visit  the  schools,  the 
ergy  tJ^officio  have  the  right  to  visit  the  primary  schools  at  any  time. 
be  bishops  and  consistories  must  submit  every  year  a  report  of  their 
lapection  to  the  Minister,  and  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  moral  and 
iligious  instruction.  There  are  clerical  cantonal  inspectors  and  clerical 
iocesan  inspectors ;  the  former,  numbering  142,  receive  since  18G3  the 
im  of  3,800  francs,  and  the  latter  each  8,000.  In  the  Protestant  and 
nrish  schools  a  delegate  of  the  consistory  superintends  the  religious 
istmction.  The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  annually  in  conference 
ider  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  on  matters  relating 
'  the  schools ;  amongst  other  things,  the  text-books  to  be  used,  which 
le  goyemment  does  not  prcscnbe,  but  publishes  annually  a  list,  from 
bidi  each  teacher  can  make  his  selection.  In  1864  this  list  embraced 
rs  works. 

The  superintendence  of  secondary  instruction  belongs  to  a  general  in- 
lector  and  two  special  inspectors,  one  for  the  humanistic  and  the  other 
r  the  realistic  studies.  The  special  inspectors  reside  at  Brussels,  and 
ect.  in  conference,  visit  the  Athencums  at  least  once  a  year,  and  one 
ost  Tint  each  of  the  other  institutions,  at  such  time  as  the  Minister 
ay  fix.  A  report  of  each  visit  must  be  made  to  the  Minister,  and  the 
ncral  inspector  must  make  a  report  concerning  all  appointment),  pro- 
Otllnis,  Ac.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  receive  a  salary  of 
000  and  5,000  francs,  and  12  francs  traveling  expenses  per  day.  The 
m  law  (1860)  provides  a  council  of  secondary  studies  (conml  deperfe^ 


in 
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tumnement)^  which  consists  of  at  least  eight  and  not  more  than 
members.    Besides  the  regahir  members,  the  president  of  the  edacm- 
tional  bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  general  inspector,  and 
four  persons  chosen  bj  the  Minister  from  the  prefects,  and  professors  oC 
the  Atheneums,  constitute  advisory  members.     There  is  also  a  coan^l 
of  superior  studies  (conseil  de  perfectionnement  de  refueignement  suj^6~ 
rieur\  which  consists  of  eight  professors  of  the  State  Universities  (one 
from  each  faculty),  the  two  rectors,  inspectors,  and  some  private 
viduals,  who  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  (12  francs  a  day)  and 
mileage.     The  Minister  presides  at  its  sessions. 

n.     PBUfABT  IKSTBUCnOK. 

There  are  four  dififerent  kinds  of  primary  schools,  viz. :  1,  comna 
schools,  maintained  by  the  communes ;   2,  private  subsidized  sc! 
schools  founded  by  private  individuals,  but  subsidized  by  gove: 
and  under  government  inspection  ;  8,  private  schools  not  subsidizecS-    "'^ 
government,  and  not  under  government  inspection  ;  i,  superior 
schools  or  courses,  organized  by  the  communes  and  subsidized  by 
State.    To  these  should  be  added  courses  for  adults,  which  are  se 
from  the  primary  schools,  but  to  a  certain  degree  supplement  thei 
struction. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  embraces :  Relig^ 
morals,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  mother  tongue,  (French,  Fl 
ish,  or  Gennan,  according  to  the  dififerent  locality,)  which  are  obli 
The  following  are  optional :  Drawing,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  mu 
and  gymnastics,  elements  of  history  and  geography,  and  in  girls*  sch 
also  needlework. 

In  the  communal  schools  the  teacher  is  elected  by  the  council  fi 
among  such  candidates  as  hold  a  legal  certificate.    Every  vacancy  m 
be  filled  within  forty  days ;  if  within  that  time  the  council  has  not  mad 
choice,  a  teacher  is  appointed  by  government    The  council  may  su 
a  teacher  for  three  months,  but  subject  to  the  final  action  of  the  gove 
ment 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers. 

For  the  education  of  primary  school-teachers  there  are  two 
Normal  Schools,  one  at  Lierre  for  the  Flemish,  and  one  at  Nivelles  for  th.^ 
Wallonic  provinces.     The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  annually  i 
fixed  by  the  Minister.     The  candidates  must  bo  at  least  sixteen  and  nor' 
over  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  must  undergo  an  examination  in  th 
following  subjects :   Religion,  Bible  history,  reading,  writing,  Flemish 
French  grammar,  arithmetic,  general  geography,  ge<^raphy  of  Belgium.^ 
history  of  Belgium,  and  vocal  music     The  examination  is  oral  and  writ^'^ 
ten  ;    it  is  held  by  an  examining  jury  composed  of  the  director  o(  th^ 
Normal  School  and  the  provincial  inspector.     The  pupils  are  boarded 
and  lodged  at  the  school,  and  have  only  to  provide  the  necessary  text-* 
books,  &c.    Stipends  of  at  most  200  francs  are  granted  to  pupils,  partly^ 
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by  the  Stmte,  partly  by  the  different  provinces,  on  the  condition  to  serre 
the  ^vemment  for  five  years ;  or  refund,  in  case  of  non-compliance. 

The  course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years  and  embraces  the  following 
sabjects:  First  Year — ^Bible  history,  French,  Flemish,  penmanship, 
mathenAtics ;  arithmetic  applied  to  practical  purposes  and  elements  of 
algebra;  history ;  elements  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography  and 
ethnography ;  political  geography  of  Europe ;  elements  of  natural  sci- 
ences applied  to.  practical  purposes ;  chemistry,  music,  linear  drawing, 
horticulture,  book-keeping,  gymnastics.  Second  Tear — Sacred  history, 
continued ;  l^rench  and  Flemish ;  penmanship ;  planimetry,  surveying, 
Jbc*  ;  history  of  Belgium  till  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Burgundy ; 
political  geography  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia ;  mineralogy 
^i^d  botany,  music,  linear  drawing,  horticulture,  book-keeping,  peda- 
®*^<^  gymnastics.  Third  Year — French  and  Flemish ;  arithmetic  and 
algebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree ;  continuation  of  Bel- 
P^Q  history ;  geography  of  Europe  ;  geography  of  Belgium  in  detail ; 
•^^^ogy,  hygiene,  music,  pedagogics  on  Bcncke's  principles,  constitution 
•'^d  System  of  primary  instruction  in  Belgium. 

^^e  following  is  the  distribution  of  studies  : 


^>i^on, :..  3 

ij^^^acr-tongue, 6 

2®^^ing. 2 

2,^!*^anship, 2 

Q^J^ematica, 4 

S^™p*»y. 2 

^^7 1 


n. 
3 
6 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 


III. 

3 

4 


2 
1 
1 


I.  II. 

Natural  Sciences,  ....   1  ^  1 4 

Linear  drawing, 2  2 

Music, 3  2 

Book-keeping, 1  2 

Horticulture, 2  2 

Constitution,  &c., —  — 

Pedagogics, —  2 


IIL 


1 
2 
3 


Total, 29J     31 J     19^ 

^^  connection  with  every  Normal  School  there  is  a  school  of  practice 

^  ®^^  d' application) J  under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  of  peda- 

^%^c&     At  the  end  of  every  half-year,  the  students  are  examined  on  all 

,    ^  subjects  taught  during  the  half-year,  before  a  jury  composed  of  the 

^Pcctor,  the  director,  and  one  teacher  of  the  Normal  School,  two  teach- 

7^   of  other  schools,  and   the   ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  primary 

^^tniction.     At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  candidates  must  pass  another 

^^mination  before  a  jury  composed  of  six  members,  viz.,  the  inspector 

*  secondary  schools,  chairman,  the  director  and  two  professors  of  the 

"formal  School,  and  two  professors  from  other  schools.    The  examination 

^  In  three  divisions,  viz.,  oral,  written,  and  practical,  and  comprises  all 

'  Objects  taught  at  the  Normal  School.    Marks  are  given  for  each  subject, 

^nd  the  sum  determines  the  position  the  candidate  holds.     Certificates 

^  three  kinds  are  given ;  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate  of  the  first  class 

H  least  550  marks  are  required ;    for  one  of  the  second  class,  500 ;  one 

•f  the  third  class,  400. 

Besides  the  regular  Normal  Schools,  there  are  Normal  sections  in  con- 
liection  with  several  Middle  Schools  (so  called)^  with  a  three  years^  course. 
Some  private  schools  also  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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There  are  no  public  schools  for  the  education  of  female  teachers,  but  ibA 
Minister  has  authorized  one  or  more  private  schools  in  every  proTTDce^ 
where  female  candidates  can  receive  their  education,  with  a  sIcdI^ 
course  as  those  of  the  male  candidates. 

Salaries. 

The  compensation  of  teachers  consists  of  the  following  items:  a  S.  ^^ 
salary  of  at  least  200  francs ;  remuneration  for  instruction  given  to  g^^occ 
children  (paid  by  the  communes) ;  a  house  or  its  equivalent  in  mom^ej 
Salaries  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  In  schools  with  m^re  than  '^^ 
scholars,  the  teacher  receives  a  maximum  salary  of  800  francs ;  (2^  j  ^ 
schools  with  60  scholars,  a  maximum  salary  of  700  francs;  (3)  in  sck^^ii^>^ 
with  less  than  60  scholars,  600  francs.  In  1863  a  law  was  passed  fij^^^** 
the  minimum  salary  at  850  francs  for  schools  of  the  third  class,  at  '^| 
francs  for  schools  of  the  second  class,  and  1,050  francs  for  schools  of^  ^ 
first  class. 

The  school-fee  is  fixed  by  the  communal  authorities.    Poor  chilt 
receive  free  instruction.     To  this  are  entitled,  chQdren  of  persons 
ported  by  the  public  charities,  day -laborers,  &c.    The  communal  coui 
every  year  determines  who  is  to  have  free  instruction,  as  also  the  amo- 
of  school-fee  which  the  teacher  is  to  receive  from  th^  communal  fui 
At  the  beginning  of  every  quarter  the  teacher  must  report  to  the 
master  the  names  of  all  the  poor  children  who  have  attended  school*, 
length  of  time  which  they  attended,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
te&cher.     Eight  days  from  the  time  this  report  has  been  handed  in, 
statement  must  be  verified  and  the  money  paid  to  the  teacher.    AU  si 
applicable  to  primary  instruction  fortn  a  special  fund,  which  can  not 
used  for  other  purpoises.    The  expenses  of  primary  instruction  are 
exclusively  by  the  communes ;  except,  in  extreme  cases,  they  receiver 
subsidy  from  the  provincial  or  State  authorities. 

Pensions  and  Savings  Batiks, 

In  the  capital  of  every  province  there  are  savings  banks  (eaiuei  A 
preToyance\  under  the  management  of  special  commissioners,  intended 
to  secure  a  timely  help  for  poor  teachers  and  give  piensions  to  teachers' 
widows  and  orphans.  Every  tdacher  is  obliged  annually  to  pay  a  certain 
fixed  amount  into  this  fund.  For  teachers  in  the  cities  there  is  a  centnl 
fund  in  Brussels.  The  contributions  of  teachers  towards  these  funds 
vary  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  their  salary.  The  provinces,  the  State,  and 
private  individuals  also  contribute  considerable  sums  every  year.  The 
pensions  are  for  life-time,  or  for  a  limited  period.  Every  teacher  who  is 
sixty  years  old  and  has  served  thirty  years  is  entitled  to  a  life-pension, 
as  well  as  those  whose  health,  after  twelve  years'  service,  is  so  impaired 
that  they  can  no  longer  keep  school.  The  full  pension  of  teachers  is 
paid  to  their  widows,  and  to  their  orphans  till  the  latter  have  reached 
their  sixteenth  year,  except  in  cases  where  the  mantage  has  taken  plaoe 
after  the  pension  was  granted. 

To  the  central  fund  at  Brussels  the  teachers  at  the  communal  ieolm 
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»#y«nii€t,  the  drawing-schools,  the  deaf-mute  and  blind  institutions,  con- 
tribute, and  are  entitled  to  share  in  its  pensions.  The  payments  made 
hj  teachers  into  the  proTincial  funds  average  134,000  francs  per  jear; 
the  provinces  pay  annually  10,500  francs  and  the  government  15,000 
firanoH.    The  pensions  paid  average  120,000  francs  annually. 

The  government  endeavors  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  teachers  in 
their  arduous  calling  in  various  ways,  such  as  an  honorable  public  men- 
tion, ^fts  of  books,  or  money,  to  be  paid  once  in  every  three  years.    The 
teftcbcr  who  has  three  times  received  the  money  gift  is  entitled  to  an 
incremse  of  his  pension,  the  amount  to  be  calculated  according  to  the 
[e  of  the  sums  received. 


Hit/her  Primary  Course. 
scholars  of  the  higher  classes  there  exist,  since  1842,  primary 
cooEapetitive  courses.  The  schools  which  are  to  participate  in  these 
courses  are  every  year  selected  by  the  provincial  inspector.  The  number 
oT  scrboiars  is  fixed,  one-half  by  the  teachers,  the  other  half  by  lot,  but 
mtmai^  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  for  those  schools  whose 
liigla est  class  does  not  numl)er  more  than  twenty  scholars.  The  exam- 
mni  x«  S  j^y  is  composed  of  teachers     resided  over  by  the  inspector  of  the 


Schoot-Jumses. 
^/Wltboogh  special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  government  for  the 
tiiirly  years  to  school-houses  and  their  equipment,  there  is  much  yet 
done,  especially  in  tiie  country  dlcstricta,  where  many  school- houses 
>a  a  deplorable  condition. 

School-attendance  and  Results. 
>e  attendance  at  school  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  this  in- 
Is  due  to  moral  influences,  as  attendance  of  children  at  school  is 
"^'  tnade  obligatory  on  parents  by  law. 

"^^  regards  the  result  of  public  instruction,  the  people  may  be  classed 
**^Uows,  viz. :  1,  Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  2,  those  who 
"*^®  in  part  or  wholly  naastered  the  obligatory  subjects  of  instruction ; 
^*  ^'^Ose  who  in  addition  to  the  obligatory  subjects  have  mastered  some 
^^  ^K^  optional  ones.  In  1851,  111,734  belonged  to  the  first  class; 
J  ^-t^^l  to  the  second  class;  19,555  to  the  Uurd.  In  1854,  256,451  be- 
J^^^d  to  the  second  dasa,   and  20,988  to  the  third  class.     In  1857, 

^^^<S5  belonged  to  the  second  class,  and  22,668  to  the  third  class. 
•      ''^^e  educational  statistics  of  the  conscripts  were  as  follows:  Among 
*    .    ^  conscripts  there  were,  in  1845,  891  who  could  neither  read  nor 
j^^^;    in  1849,  387;   in  1851,  371;    in  1854,  361 ;    in  1857,  356;    in 
^^^329;  in  1863,  302. 

^om  an  examination  of  the  National  Guard  in  1866,  it  appears  that 
^f  57,823,  the  number  of  illiterate  was  13,400. 
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ni.    SECONDARY  IKSTRUCTION  (enseignement  moyenne). 

The  secondary  schools  of  Belgium  are  divided  into:  (1)  Schools 

taincd  entirely  by  the  government ;   (2)  Schools  subsidized  by  the  | 

ernment ;  (S)  Schools  maintained  entirely  by  the  commune ;  (i)  Sch 

subsidized  by  the  communes ;  (5)  Schools  supported  by  religious 
tics  or  priyate  individuals. 

Hie  AQientums. 
The  Athcnenms  (Athin^ea)  have  two  divisions,  viz.,  &  humanistic 
ical  one  and  a  realistic  one.    The  classical  course  is  as  follows : 


«»' 


Lv!^ 


rwpOTtoiy.  VI.  V.  rv.  m.  il 

Religion, 2         2  2  2  2  2" 

Latin, 2       U  U  10  9  11 

Greek,        —      —  4  4  3  3 

French, 12        6  5  3  3  3 

Flemisli,* 3        2  2  2  11 

English  or  Gi.*rman,* —      —  —  —  2  2 

Flemish,  English,  or  German,f —      —  —  2  3  3 

History  ami  Geography, 3         1  1  3  2  4 

Matliematics, 1113  5  4 

Physics, — .      —  —  —  —  — 

Penmanship  or  Drawmg, 6         2  2  —  —  — 

Total  in  the  Flemish  provinces^....   27       27       27       27       27       28      2' 
'  ■     "-         "-     Walloon         **         ...  24       25       25       27       27       28      2' 

Instruction  in  Latin  commences  in  the  preparatory  class,  bat  is  IT 
ited  to  the  regular  declensions  and  conjugations ;   syntax  is  finished 
the  third  class.     In  poetry  and  rhetoric  much  attention  is  given  to 
niceties  of  the  language  and  idiomatic  expressions^    Such  fiimiliarity  wi' 
Latin  must  be  gained  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  dtctionary 
the  highest  class.    The  following  authors  are  read  :  6th  class,  a  Lat. 
anthology,  epitome  historias  sacrse,  de  viris  illustribus  urbisRomss;  61 
class,  the  Fables  of  Phscdrus  and  Cornelias  Nepos ;   4th  class,  C 
De  Bella  Galltco  (3  books),  Virgil's  ^^<?j^«;  8d  class,  Li  vy,  Virgil' 
QeorgicSy  Caesar ;   2d  class,  one  of  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil's  JEnei< 
Horace's  Odes^  or  two  epistles ;  Cicero,  De  Amieitia^  or  De  SenectuU 
Livy;   1st  class,  Cicero,  Pro  Milone  etBruttu;  Sallust,  Vir^l,  Livy 
Horace,  Satiree  or  De  Art*  Poetiea,    The  comparatively  large  numbei- 
of  authors  in  the  higher  classes  are  read  only  cursorily. 

Greek  is  begun  in  the  second  half-year  in  the  6th  class ;  in  the  Sd  das^ 

Xcnophon's  Anabams  and  Herodotus  are  read  ;  2d  class,  Homer's  Ody$' 

sey  (one  cantoX  Xcnophon's  Helleniea;   Ist  class.  Homer's  Iliad  (one 

canto),  Demosthenes,  Olynthic  or  Philippic  orations.     The  number  oc 

hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  is  so  small  that  no  great  results 

be  obtained. 

The  instruction  in  French  and  other  modem  languages  is  excellenti; 
organized.     In  the  lower  classes  are  selections  from  various  authors,  an 

in  the  higher,  entire  treatises  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  literature. 

*  la  the  Rheaiih  provineot.  \  In  the  WalluoD  proTicMt. 
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giraphical  instruction  in  the  preparatory  class  and  in  the  6lh  class 
t8C8  the  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  the 
phy  and  hydrography  of  Europe ;  general  geography  of  Europe 
iia;  in  the  5th  class,  America,  Africa,  Australia,  special  geography 
^om ;  4th  class,  ancient  geography ;  8d  class,  physical  geography 
nope  and  Asia ;  2d  class,  physical  geography  of  Africa,  America, 
.ustralia;  Ist  class,  Belgian  statistics,  elements  of  astronomical 
phy.  History  is  only  properly  commenced  in  the  4th  class.  The 
r  of  the  Eastern  countries  is  only  given  in  a  brief  review ;  history 
see  and  Rome  in  full  till  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  8d  class, 
i  history  continued ;  the  Middle  Ages  till  the  Crusades ;  2d  class, 
^  of  the  Middle  Ages  continued.  Modem  history ;  Ist  class,  history 
pum.  ' 

itematical  instruction  proper  commences  in  the  8d  class,  the  lower 
.  being  devoted  to  arithmetic.  In  the  8d  class  the  following  sub- 
re  taught :  Algebra,  including  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geom- 
Dcluding  the  circle ;  2d  class,  equations  of  the  second  degree,  easy 
ins  of  the  third  degree,  planimetry  finished,  stereometry ;  Is^ 
ogarithms,  interest,  &c,  and  trigonometry.  Instruction  in  physics 
only  given  in  the  1st  class,  whilst  formerly  there  were  seven  hours 
1  to  it  in  the  2d  class.  The  results  obtained  in  mathematics  and 
ric8  are  excellent;  natural  history  is  not  taught 
istic  instruction  is  imparted  in  a  lower  division  with  a  preparatory 
n  a  three  years*  course,  and  a  higher  division,  subdivided  in  three 
a,  each  with  a  two  years*  course  (the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
Ic  flections).  Recently  the  industrial  section  has  been  abolished, 
8  been  consolidated  with  the  commercial  section  into  a  commercial 
Inatrial  section.     The  course  of  instruction  is  the  following : 

Preparttorj  Lower        CommcreUl  tod  In*   SeicntUlo 

Clau.  DivisioB.         diutrial  8rction.         Rcctlon. 


— 5      4      3 8      1 2      J 

llfloo, 2 2      2      2 2      2 2      3 


»h.« 9 8  6      « 5      « 5  6 

ioeh.t 12 8  S.6 5      6 5  6 

mull,* 3 2  2      2 2      2 2  3 

»inWi.t — 3  3      2 2      3 2  3 


lo.* — 4  4      3 3      S 2  3 

nB«n.t — 4  4      3 2      3 2  3 

«IWi> — —  3      2 3      3 3  3 

fIWi.t — —  3      3 3      3 3  3 

•Inrjr  Bid  (.eofrephj, 3 2  3      3 3      2 3  3 

tUMfiMlics, 5 5  5      5 —    — 5  6 

jiic^ — —  —      2 2    — 2  — 

•mntrr — —  —  -— 4      4 —  — 

itenlfiMlory — —  —      2 —    — —  — 

tranoajr — .'. —  —  — —     1 —  1 

ielMiii<M, — —  —  — —    — —  2 

■erinlivw  Geometry, — —  —  — —    — —  3 

itreUl  ttetence, — —  —  2 5      3 —  — 

itioiMl  EeoDomy — —  —  — —      2 —  — 

iMMMhip... 6 2  3  — —    — —  — 

3 4  4      3 3      4 5  5 


Malta  the  FlemiihproTincefl.... 29 e9    33    33 32    31 29    33 

*       -      Walloon       "        ...29 30    34    33 32    32 30    34 

*  Id  tht  FbiDMb  prurinces.  f  In  the  Walluoo  provincM 
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The  scholars  in  the  professional  division  receire  a  dfplonia 
finished  their  studies  satisfactorilj.    This  diploma  is  of  the  same 
as  that  which  the  scholars  of  the  humanistic  division  receive  in  ord< 
get  the  title  gradtU  en  lettre»^  which  is  required  for  entering  the  iibL 
sity.    The  scholars  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  section^  after 
ing  finished  their  studies,  receive  a  diploma  of  capacity,  if  they 
aatislactorily  passed  an  examination  before  an  examining  jury  an 
appointed  by  the  Minister.     This  examination  is  written  and  oral, 
comprises  the  following  subjects :    In  the  Walloon  provinces  a 
composition,   translation  from  the  French  into  two  modem  langu: 
(Flemish,  Oerman  or  English).     In  the  Flemish  districts  a  French 
Flemish  composition,  translation  from  the  French  into  German 
glish.     The  oral  examination  comprises  applfed  arithmetic,  elemei 
geometry,  commercial  geography,  history  of  commerce,  commercial 
enee^  elements  of  political  economy  and  chemistry.    Large  nurabe 
students  have  every  year  passed  this  examination. 

For  every  Atheneum  there  is  an  administering  committee  (5tci 


minUtrat{f)^  composed  of  the  burgomaster,   the  aldermen,  and 
members  selected  by  the  king  from  among  twelve  men  proposed  bj 
municipal  council.    Only  half  of  this  number  may  be  memben 
coondL    The  members  of  this  committee  hold  office  for  three 
they  meet  on  invitation  of  the  governor  or  burgomaster.    They 
an  annual  report 

The  teachers  of  the  Atheneums  and  middle  schools  are  appointed 
the  government.     The  different  grades  are:  Prefect,   professor, 
teacher  at  the  Atheneums ;    director  and  teacher  at  the  middle  8c1 
The  salaries  vary  from  8,800  francs  (prtfeci)  to  800  fimncs 
gymntutics).    The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  (aMusfi 


^uA 


adr 


the 


$eA& 


the  first  from  October  1  to  March  1 ;    the  second  from  March  1  till 
gust  15th.    To  enter  the  preparatory  class  the  candidate  must  be  at  1 
ten  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  ari 
metic,  and  elements  of  French  grammar.     The  hours  of  instruction 
from  8  to  12  A.  M. ;  and  2  to  4  P.  M.     At  the  end  of  every  month 
professors  submit  a  report  to  the  prefect;  and  three  times  a  year  re; 
are  sent  to  the  parents.    The  vacations  are :  2  weeks  at  Easter, 
from  Aug.  15th  till  Oct  1. 

Educaiion  of  Secondary  SchooUieacher^. 

For  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  classical  (humanistic)  studies  i: 
the  Atheneums  there  is  a  Normal  School  at  Liege,  organized  in  185: 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  annually  fixes  the  number  of  pupils  to 
admitted  to  this  school.     The  required  age  is  eighteen  years  minimum^ 
and  twenty-three  maximum  ;  the  candidate  for  admission  must 
the  diploma  of  gradiU  en  lettres^  and  undergo  an  examination  before 
examining  jury  composed  of  professors  and  inspectors  of  middle  schooli^-^ 
This  examination  is  oral  and  written,  and  comprises  Latin,  Greelc^ 
French,  and  ancient  history.    The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Norm*-^ 
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rhool  lasts  four  ycmrs,  and  consists  of  theoretical  lectures  and  practical 
The  former  embrace  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
ik  language  and  literature,  history  of  ancient  literature  and  ezposi* 
M&  of  the  theoretical  principles  of  literature,  taking  as  examples  the 
oat  eminent  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  writere ;  history  of  French  lit- 
miure,  Flemish,  German,  and  English  literature,  philosd^hy  {anthro* 
Jiof^^  morals  and  logie)^  ancient  history,  Roman  archasology,  history 
rthe  Middle  Ages,  history  of  Belgium,  ancient  and  modem  geography, 
hyaica]  geography,  general  grammar,  theoretical  principles  of  Greek, 
atin,  and  French,  syntax,  pedagogics.  No  one  is  allowed  to  remain 
mger  than  two  yeare  in  one  division,  except  when  the  studies  have 
een  intorupted  by  sickness.  Before  entering  on  the  fourth  year,  every 
upil  must  get  from  the  jury  the  diploma  of  an  aspirant  to  a  professor's 
Hmcm  {{upirant  profetMeur  a^igi).  At  the  end  of  the  last  year,  pupils 
lara  to  undergo  the  examination  for  pro/esseur  agrigi.  The  faculty 
mmta  of  a  director,  teachers,  a  secretary,  and  a  steward.  The  director 
I  apiwinted  by  the  king  and  has  the  rank  of  a  univereity  professor. 
Sib  niary  is  6,000  francs.  The  teachers*  salary  varies  iVom  5,000  to 
l,4NN)  IVancs. 

For  the  education  of  teachers  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences 
%  the  Athenenms  there  is  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  the 
BtihrerBfty  of  Ghent  The  conditions  of  admission,  &c.,  are  the  same  as 
itUege. 

The  Minister  announces  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Normal  class, 
lAd  the  candidates  must  present  themselves  with  the  evidence  of  their 
not  being  oyer  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  that  they  have  passed 
irifh  honor  the  diploma  examination  of  the  mathematical  course  of  the 
AMnh»,  They  are  then  examined  both  orally  and  in  writing  on  sub^ 
Jeeta  which  will  test  their  knowledge  of  these  studies  and  their  aptitude 
ftr  teaching. 

The  course  covers  three  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects : 
lit  year,  higher  nuithematics,  analytical  geometry,  elements  of  descrip* 
the  geometry,  integral  and  differential  calculus,  experimental  physics, 
daments  of  mechanics ;  2d  year,  analytical  statics,  descriptiye  geometry, 
itereotomy,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  elements  of  astronomy ; 
td  year,  integral  and  differential  calculus,  analytical  mechanics,  elements 
of  construction  of  machines,  industrial  mechanics,  surveying,  leveling. 
Kxtra  studies  are :  2d  year,  mathematical  methodics ;  8d  year,  elements 
if  ndneralogy,  zodlogy,  and  botany. 

There  are  examinations  before  entering  on  the  last  year  and  at  the 
md  of  the  last  year.  If  the  latter  has  been  passed  satisfinotorily,  tho 
lipioma  of  profineur  agrtge  ptmr  hi  ieiencm  is  granted.  Their  subse- 
[iient  appointment  and  promotion  will  depend  on  their  success  in  subor^ 
Knate  positions. 

The  professors  and  lectures  of  the  superior  Normal  Schools  rank  with 
lie  other  UnirerBity  professors  and  their  instructions. 
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The  icoles  moyennes  of  all  kinds  have  each  three  classes.    If  a 

atorj  course  is  connected  with  the  school,  it  conisists  of  two  classes, 

of  which  has  two  divisions,  covering  altogether  four  years.     In  orde 

be  admitted  into  the  preparatory  class,  a  child  must  be  at  least  six 

and  at  most  ten  years  old.     A  knowledge  of  the  following  subj 

required :  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  French,  Flemis 

German.    The  course  of  instruction  is  the  following : 

I.  lu  m. 

Religion, 2  2  2 

French, 10  8  8 

Flemish  and  Gorman, 4  4  3 

History  and  geography, 2  3  4 

Mathematics, 6  6  6 

Natural  Uislory, —  1  2 

Book-keeping, —  2  2 

Penmanship, 4  .2  1 

Drawing, 3  3  3 

Total, "31  3l  31" 

In  order  to  educate  teachers  for  the  ecole$  moyennes^  there  are 
gogical  courses  at  the  elementary  school  teachers*  seminary  at  Niv 
attended  by  such  as  have  already  obtained  the  diploma  as  elem< 
school-teacher.     The  examination  comprises  the  following  subj 
French,  elements  of  history  and  geography  (especially  of  Belgium), 
metic  in  its  application  to  practical  purposes,  algebra,  including  e 
tions  of  the  second  degree,  planimetry,  elements  of  commercial  law 
book-keeping,  drawing,  calligraphy.     The  number  of  students  to  be 
mitted  is  not  to  exceed  twelve  per  annum ;  each  one  receives  a  stip- 
of  400  francs  from  the  government     Since  1863  a  course  for  teach 
the  ^eoles  moyennes  has  been  connected  with  the  elementary  No: 
School  at  Bruges.     The  condition  of  admission  is  a  diploma  as  elem 
ary  school-teacher ;  the  number  of  candidates  is  annually  fixed  by 
Minister.     The  course  of  studies  covers  two  years,  and  embraces  the 
lowing  subjects :    1st  year,  Flemish,  French,  elements  of  history 
geography  (especially  Belgium),  arithmetic,  algebra  as  &r  as  equatia 
of  the  second  degree,  planimetry,  book-keeping,  elements  of  commerce 
law,   elements  of  physics,    drawing;    2d  year,   pedagogics,   Flemis 
French,  algebra  (as  far  as  logarithms),  geometry,  trigonometry,  suire^' 
ing,  mechanics,  elements  of  chemistry,  natural  history. 

Candidates  for  teachers*  places  at  the  icoles  moyennei^  in  order 
obtain  the  diploma  as  professor,  must  undergo  an  examination  (oral 
written)  embracing  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  special  course. 

The  salary  of  directors  at  the  icolea  mayennea  varies  from  2,500 
1,600  francs,  and  the  salary  of  teachers  from  1,700  to  200. 

The  provincial  and  communal  institutions  of  a  secondary  .characte' 
subsidized  by  government  or  commune,  have  in  all  essential  points 
same  organization.    They  are  all  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  gov 
ment ;   the  communal  authorities  appoint  the  teachers,  who  must  ha 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.    The  school-fees  in  the  Uoi 
moyennes  vary  from  12  to  86  francs,  according  to  the  classes. 
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nr.   EDCCATIONAL  STATISTICS  OF  BELGIUM— 1808. 

L   ELEXENTART  INSTRUCTION. 
I.  PftlMAST  icuooLt  {rinstruetion  ^maire). 

(I.)   Schools  under   Government  Inspection, 
3; 5 1 1  ComnaaDal  Schools  ( 1 , 05 1  for  boys ;  G2 1  for  girls ;  1 ,  839  for  boys  and  girls). 
6G4  Subsidized  Scbools  (36  for  boys;  3G1  for  girls;  1G7  for  boys  und  girls). 
24  Private  Sdiools  (17  for  girls;  7  for  boys  and  girls). 
39  Boarding  Schools  (13  for  boys;  26  for  girls). 
^^tcil,  4,138  Schools  under  Goveniment  inspection  (1,100  for  boys;  1,025  for 
S^rls  ;    2,013  for  boys  and  girls). 

(2.)  Schofjh  not  under  Government  Inspection, 
1«  2*76  Primary  Schools  (285  for  boys ;  527  for  girls;  464  lor  boys  and  girls). 

2 16  Boarding  Schools  (63  for  boys;  153  for  girls). 
^y>talf  1,492  Schools  not  under  GovcrnmeDt  inspection  (348  for  boys;  680  for 
ffS'te  ;   464  for  boys  and  girls). 

-      ^otal  of  Elementary  Schools,  6,630(1,448  for2>oys;    1,705  for  girls;  2,477 
*«■  t>oy8  and  girls). 

(3.)  Infant  Asylums^  or  EkoUa  Gardiennea. 
X06  Communal  Schools  (4  for  boys;  14  for  girls;  88  for  boys  and  girls). 
1 86  Private  Schools  under  Government  inspection  (2  for  boys ;  22  for  girls ; 

162  for  boys  and  girls). 
272  Private  Schools  not  under  Government  inspection  (3  for  boys;  11  for 
girla :  258  for  boys  and  girls). 
T^fiaJf  664  Infant  A8}'lum8  (9  for  boys ;  47  for  girls ;  508  for  boys  and  girls)^ 

(4.)  Adult  Schools. 
269  Communal  Schools  (187  for  boys ;  75  for  girls ;  7  for  boys  and  girls). 
192  Private  Schools  under  Government  inspection  (67  fur  boys;  100  for 

■    girls ;  25  for  boys  and  girls). 
186  Private  Schools  not  under  Government  inspection  (200  for  boys;  376 
for  girls;  120  for  boys  and  girls). 
nMal,  1,247  Schools  (544  for  boys;  551  for  girls;  152  for  boys  and  girls). 

OlLUfD  TOTAL  of  Elementary  Schools,  including  Infant  Anylums  and  Adult 
Sclioola:  7,441  Schools  (2,001  for  boys;  2,303  for  girls;  3,137  lor  boys  and  girls). 

n.  prpiL*. 
(1.)  Schools  under  Government  Inspection. 

Commimal  Schools 382,484  pupils (235,213  boys;  147,271  girlH). 

Subsidized  Sc^hools. 69,100    "        (11,705     "        57,455   "    ). 

^Private  do.  under  Gov't  inspection.     3,577     "  (.'{33     "         3,244"). 

hoarding  Schools 1,089     "  (254    "  835"). 

Totel 456,310  pupils  (247,505  boys ;  208,805  girls.) 

"^  (2.)  ScJioob  which  are  not  nndi-r  Government  Inspection. 

l^ary  Schools 95,438  pupils   (37,007  boys ;    58,371  girls). 

^^•»^*lig  Schools 11,144     "  (2,3:J5     "  H,809    "    ). 

Total 10<;,582  pupils  (30,402  hoys ;    07, 1 80  girl.s). 

^otal  of  Primary  Schorrs 502,802     "      (280,007  boys ;  275,085  giris). 
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(3.)  Jrrfani  Asylums^  or  Ecoles  Oardiennes. 

Communal  Schools. 1 1,747  pupils    (5,543  boys;  ^204g 

Private  do.  under  Gov't  iospectioD,.  23,756     **       (10,787     "  12,969 

Private  do.  not  "       "  "         . .   15,378     "  (6.450     "  8,928 

Total  number  of  pupils 50,881  (22,770  bojs;    28,101  gi 

(4.)  AduU  Schools. 

Communal  Schools 20,224  pupils  (13,190  boys;  7,034gj 

Private  do.  under  Gov't  inspection.  30,015     "        (11,095     **  18,920' 

Private  do.  no<  **       "            "       ..128,902     "       (52,756     "  76,146' 

Total  in  Adult  Schools 189,141  pupils  (77,041  bojs;  102,100 gi 

Grand  total  of  pupils  under  Elementary  Schools  of  every  kind,  indw 
Infant  Asylums  and  Adult  Schools:  802,914  pupils  (386,718  boys;  406,186 gi 

UI.    TKACHKS8. 

(1.)  Schools  undtr  Govemmetd  Inspection, 

Communal  Schools 7,943  teachers  (6,128  males,  1,815  fenui] 

Subsidized  Schools 1,518       "  (203     "      1,306      ** 

Private  Schools 71       "  (5     "  66      « 

Boarding  Schools. 94      "  (24     "  70      « 

Total 9,626  teachers  (6,360  males;  3,256  feni] 

(2.)  Schoch  which  are  not  under  Cfovemment  Inspection, 

Primary  Schools 2,711  teachers      (872  males;  1,839 fenal 

Boarding  Schools 979      "  (235     "         744      « 

Total 3,690  teachers  (1,107  males;  2,583feiDS 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools:  13,326  teachers  (7 
males ;  5,839  females). 

(3.)  Infant  Asylums,  or  EcoUs  Gardiennes. 

Communal  Schools. 171  teachers   (4  males;  167  fem^ 

Private  Schools  of  every  kind. 613      "        (12     "        601       *' 

Totalw 784  teachers  (16 males;  767  fem 

(4.)  AdxUt  Schools. 

Communal  Schools 743  teachers     (490  males;     253  fem< 

Private  Schools  of  every  kind 9,636      "        (3,560   •"       6,076      ' 

Total 10,379 teachers (4,050 males;  6,329 fern: 

Grand  total  of  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  of  every  kind,  indndin] 
iant  Asylums  and  Adult  Schools:  24,479  teachers  (1 1,533  males ;  12,936  femi 

n.   SECONDARY  iNSTBUCTroN  (Censdgncmeni  moycn). 

I.     ICBOOLt. 

10  Atheneums  {Athinies). 

50  Government  Secondary  Schools  {^coles  moyennes  de  Vitait). 

17  Communal  Schools  of  the  1st  class,  subsidized  by  the  Govemment 

leges  suhveniionnes). 
9  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class,  subsidized  by  the  Govemmoit  (^ 

moyennes  subventionnis). 
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2'Exdu8iTelj  Communal  Schools  of  the  2Dd  class  (ecoles  moyennea  exclusive- 

ment  communaux), 
9  Schools  of  the  Ist  class,  subsidized  by  the  communes  (colleges  pcUronnes). 
7  Schools  of  the  2nd  class,  subsidized  by  the  communes  {ecoles  moyennes 
patronnes.) 

Schools  of  the  1st  and  2nd  class,  under  authority  of  the  bishops  {eUMisse- 
ments  epiacopaux^  non  patronnes). 
3.0  Schools  of  the  1st  and  2nd  class,  under  authority  of  religious  congp'^ga- 
tions  {etablissemenis  rum  patronnes^  diriges  par  des  congregationes  reU- 
gieuses), 
1  1  Jesuit  Ck)Ueges. 

C  Private  Secondary  Schools. 
7otal  number  of  Secondary  Schools,  156. 

n.  rrn  Ls. 

(1.)  Atheneums. 
Ij.'tlS  Pupils  in  the  realistic  (professionelle)  section. 
1,038      "        "     humanistic  section. 
632      "        "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  3,183  pupils. 

(2.)  Crovemmeni  Secondary  Schools. 
2,673  Puf^ls  in  the  schools. 
6,319      **         "       preparatory  section. 
Total,  7,992  pupils. 

(3.)  Communal  Schools  of  (heist  cUus,  subsidized  by  the  GovemmenL 
624  Pupils  in  the  realistic  (professionelle)  section. 
640      **        **       humanistic  section. 
358      "        "       preparatory  section. 
Total,  1,522  pupils. 

(4.)  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class^  subsidized  by  the  GovemmenL 
327  Pupils  in  the  school& 
661      "        "       preparatory  section. 
Total,-  888  pupils. 

(5.)  Exclusively  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class, 
111  Pupils  in  the  schools. 
297      *'         "      preparatory  classes. 
Total,  408  pupils. 

(6.)  Schools  of  the  Ist  class,  subsidized  by  the  Communes, 
28  Pupils  in  the  realistic  (profnssionelUi)  section. 
796      "         "      humanistic  section. 
271      "         "      preparatorj'  section. 
Total,  1,095  pupils. 

(7.)  Schools  of  the  2nd  class^  subsidized  by  the  Communes, 
372  Pupils  in  the  sc1mx)Is. 
381      "         "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  753  pupils. 
Of.  the  52  other  Secondary  Schools  (47  under  religious  and  5  under  private 
*^Uiority)  no  statistics  are  published. 
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(3.)  Jnfa-ni  Asylums,  or  Ecoles  Gardiennes. 

Communal  Schoola. 11, 747  pupils    (5,543  boys ;  6,204  girln). 

Private  do.  under  Gov't  inspection, .   23,756     "       (10,787     "  12,969   "    ). 

Private  do.  wor*       "           "         ..   15,378     "          (6.450     "  8,928    "    ). 

Total  number  of  pupils 60,881             (22,770  boys;  28,101  girls). 

(4.)  AduU  Schools, 

(Joromunal  Schools 20,224  pupils  (13,190  boys;  7,034girls)t 

Private  do.  under  Gov't  inspection.  30,016     "        (11,095     "  18,920    '*   ). 

Private  do.  not"        "            "       ..128,902     "        (52,756     "  76,146   "    ). 

Total  in  Adult  Schools 189,141  pupils  (77,041  boys;  102,100  girls). 

Grand  total  of  pupils  under  Elementary  Schools  of  every  kind,  including 
Infant  Asylums  and  Adult  Schools :  802,914  pupils  (386,718  boys;  406,186  girls). 

III.    TKACHKR8. 

(1 .)  Scfuwls  under  Government  Inspection. 

Communal  Schools 7,943  teachers   (6,128  males,  1,815  fcmi^es). 

Subsidized  Schools 1,518       "  (203     "       1,305       •*      ). 

Private  Schools 71       "  (5     "  66       "     ), 

Boarding  Schools. 94       "  (24     "  70       "      ). 

Total 9,626  teachers   (6,360  males;  3,256  females). 

(2.)  ScJioof^  which  are  not  under  Government  Inspection. 

Primary  Schools 2,711  teachers      (872  males;  1,839 females). 

Boarding  Schools 979       "  (236     "         744       "     ). 

Total 3,690  teachers  (1,107  males ;  2,683  females). 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools:  13,326  teachers  (7,467 
males ;  5,839  females). 

(3.)  Infant  Asylums,  or  Ecoles  Gardiennes. 

Communal  Schools 171  teachers    (4  males;  167  females). 

Private  Schools  of  every  kind. 613       "        (12     "        601       "     ). 

fliWM^H^^^BM  ^IVi^H^MiM^^  OT^MiWH^i^H^ 

Total.. 784 teachers  (16 males;  767  females). 

(4.)  Adult  Schools. 

Communal  Schools 743  teachers     (490  males;     263  females). 

Private  Schools  of  every  kind 9,636       "        (3,560   •"       6,076       "      ). 

Total 10,379  teachers  (4,050  males ;  6,329  females). 

Grand  total  of  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  of  every  kind,  including  In- 
fant Asylums  and  Adult  Schools:  24,479  teachers  (11,533  males;  12,935  females). 

n.    SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  {Censetgnemeut  moycn). 

I.     SCHOOLt. 

10  Atheneums  {Athenies). 

50  Government  Secondary  Schools  (Ecoles  moyennes  de  Vetat). 

17  Communal  Schools  of  the  1st  class,  subsidized  by  the  Government  {col' 

leges  subveniionnes). 
9  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class,  subsidized  by  the  Government  {ecoka 

moyennes  subventionnis). 
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2  Exclusively  Communal  Schools  of  the  2Dd  class  {hoUa  moyennes  exckmve' 

merU  communaux). 
9  Schools  of  the  Ist  class,  subsidized  bj  the  communes  {coUegta  patronnis), 
7  Schools  of  the  2nd  class,  subsidized  by  the  communes  {ecoha  mcyennea 

paironnis.) 
26  Schools  of  the  1st  and  2nd  class,  under  authority  of  the  bishops  (itabHase" 

ments  episcopnttx^  uon  patronnis). 

10  Schools  of  the  1st  and  2nd  class,  under  authority  of  religious  congrega- 

tions (etablisstments  non  patronnes^  diriges  par  des  canffregaiiones  rtU' 
gieusts), 

1 1  Jesuit  Colleges. 

5  Private  Secondary  Schools. 
Total  number  of  Secondary  Schools,  156. 

n.  rrriLs. 

(1.)  Athtneums. 
1,513  Pupils  in  the  realistic  {professianeUe)  section. 
1,038      "        "      humanistic  section. 
632      "        "     preparatory  section. 
Total,  3,183  pupils. 

(2.)  Government  Secondary  Schools. 
2,673  Pupils  in  the  schools. 
6,319      "        "       preparatory  section. 
Total,  7,992  pupils. 

(3.)  Communal  Scfiools  of  the  Isi  daaSj  svbndized  by  the  GovemmenL 
524  Pupils  in  the  realistic  (pro/esaumelle)  section. 
640      "        "       humanistic  section. 
358      "        "       preparatory  section. 
Total,  1,522  puiuls. 

(4.)  Communai  Schools  of  the  2nd  cUua^  subsidized  by  the  Government 
327  Pupils  in  the  schoola 
561      "        "       preparatory  section. 
Total,-  888  pupils. 

(5.)  Exclusively  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class, 
1 1 1  Puyils  in  the  schools. 
297      *'         "      preparatory  classes. 
Total,  408  pupils. 

(6.)  Schools  of  the  1st  class^  subsidized  by  the  Communes. 
28  Pupils  in  the  realistic  (ptvfessionelle)  section. 
796      "         "      humanistic  section. 
271      "         "      preparatory  section. 

Total,  1,095  pupils. 

(7.)  ScJiooli  of  the  2nd  class^  subsidized  by  the  Commumea. 
372  Pupils  ill  the  Fchools. 
381      "         "      preparatory  section. 
Total,  753  pupils. 
Of  the  52  other  Secondary  Schools  (47  under  religious  and  5  under  private 
autliority)  no  stiUistics  are  published. 
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The  GRAXD  TOTAL  of  the  pupils  in  the  104  Secondary  Schools  above  given  ia 
therefore  10,841. 

m.    TKACBKS8. 

10  Atheneums:  261  professors  and  teachers. 
76  Government  and  Communal  Schools  of  the  1st  dass :  836  teachers. 
18  Communal  Schools  of  the  2nd  class:  180  teachers. 
Total  number  of  teachers  in  the  104  schools  under  the  secular  authorities^ 
1,277. 

in.    SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

I.    IXBTITUTlnH*. 

State  Universities:  2  (Liege  and  Ghent). 
Free  Universities :   1  (Brussels). 
Catholic  Universities :  1  (Louvain). 

11.    •TUDKRTS.  m.   PRorcstoss. 

Founded.  Philotophj.  NaUmI  Sciences.  Law.  Medicine.  Thcolofj.  ToUL  TotaL 

Ghent,  ....  1816  21  209  77  107  —  417  60 

Liege, 1817  67  65  113  122  —  367  60 

Brussels,...  1837  —  —  —  —  —  446  50 

Louvain,...  1426  98  135  197  208  106  744  49 

IV.    SPECIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  STATISTIC& 

1  State  Agricultural  College  at  Gembloux. ' 

2  State  Horticultural  Schools  at  Vilvordo  and  Genbrugge. 
1  State  Forestry  Institution  at  Bouillon. 

1  Yeteriuaiy  Institution  at  Bureghero,  near  Brussels. 
]  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Brussels. 
1  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp. 

3  Schools  of  Commerca 

3  Navigation  Schools;  150  pupils. 
15  Industrial  or  Technological  Schools;  S,293  pupils. 
68  Workshops,  with  Schools  and  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Apprentices,  &c. ; 
1,857  pupils. 

1  School  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines  at  Liege. 

1  School  of  Engineering,  Manufactures  and  Horticulture  at  Ghent 

1  Royal  Military  Academy ;  105  pupils. 
60  Academies  and  Schools  of  Art;  236  teachers,  10,607  pupil& 

1  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  1  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
3  Conservatories  of  Music. 

6  Schools  for  Orphans. 

3  Schools  for  Juvenilo  Criminals. 

2  Normal  Schools  for  Primary  S(;hool-teachers ;  180  pupils. 

6  Normal  Sections  for  Primary  School-teachers. 

7  Catholic  Normal  Spools  for  Primary  School-teachers ;  408  pupils. 
2  Normal  Schools  for  Secondary  Sohool-teachers. 

V.     SUPPLEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Belgium  is  well  supplied  with  institutions  and  agencies  to  supplement  the 
instruction  given  in  the  regular  schools. 
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Plan  of  Bi'ildixg  for  Hartford  Hion  School. — 1869. 

The  following  minute  description  of  the  new  building  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  English  and  Chissical  High  School  in  18G8-9,  is  taken,  slightly 
abridged,  from  a  pamphlet  respecting  the  hi.story,  studies,  and  statistics  of  the 
school,  issued  in  1871,  by  the  Principal,  S.  M.  Capron. 

The  building  is  located  on  the  abrupt  southern  brow  of  Asylum  Hill,  over- 
looking the  Park,  on  Hopkins  street,  which  receives  its  name  from  Governor 
Hopkins,  the  largest  benefactor  of  the  (Jrammar  School  (founded  under  the 
Act  of  1050  and  1G72,  and  incorporated  in  1798),  which  now  forms  the  Classi- 
cjd  Department  of  the  High  Sv?hool.  The  lot  is  305  feet  front,  and  295  feet 
di'cp.  The  building  iLsolf  in  its  external  dimensions  is  100  by  85  feet,  and 
stands  about  GO  feet  back  from  the  street.  It  is  of  a  mixed  architecture,  the 
Xorman  stylo,  however,  predominating,  and  consists  of  two  stories,  with  a 
rai'^ed  basement,  and  surmounted  with  a  Mansard  roof,  making  practically  four 
ifUiries.  The  foundation  is  of  Portland  freestone,  carried  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  basement-windows,  and  overlaid  by  a  water-table  of  Ohio  sandstone.  The 
window-sills  and  belt-courses  are  also  of  the  Ohio  stone ;  the  window-caps  on 
the  front  and  on  the  main  towers  are  arched  with  blocks  of  the  same,  alterna- 
ting with  the  Portland  stone;  the  others  are  ornamented  brick  caps,  with  an 
Ohio  keystone.  Of  the  Ol'iio  stone,  also,  are  the  tablet  over  the  main  entrance 
with  the  inscription 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
1868, 

and  upon  the  front  wall  of  the  building  the  representation  of  a  half  globe  in 
relief)  having  tho  outlines  of  the  American  continent  and  meridians  carved 
upon  it. 

The  walls  are  double,  bound  together  by  iron  ties,  tlie  exterior  wall  of  Bos- 
ton faced  brick,  and  tho  whole  20  inches  thick,  with  a  four-inch  air-space 
between,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  moisture,  and  promoting  a  uniform 
temperature  through  tlie  building.  The  mansard  roof  is  covered  with  a  uniform 
brown  slating;  tho  upper  roof  is  tinned,  and  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  c^t- 
iron  snow-guard. 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building  is  the  observatory  tower,  120  feet  in 
height  The  observatory  itself  is  on  octagonal  room  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
with  windows  upon  all  sides,  having  an  unobstructed  prospect  in  all  directional 
but  not  constructed  for  fixed  astronomical  in.stnimeuts.  Below  this  is  the 
clock-room,  containing  a  fine  clock  with  four  dials.  Another  tower,  68  feet 
high,  on  the  south-oust  corner,  is  occupied  by  tho  ventilating  shaft,  arotmd 
wliich  tho  boys'  staircase  ascends. 

The  main  entrance  is  on  tho  eastern  firont,  ornamented  with  brown  stone 
columns,  having  foliated  capitals  and  bases  of  Ohio  stone,  and  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  with  a  heavy  balustrade.  Tho  entrance-doors  for  the 
girls  are  on  the  north  side,  one  leading  into  the  first  story,  tho  other  directly 
beneath  into  tho  basement.  Similar  entrances  for  tho  boys  are  on  the  soata 
side  of  the  building.  Tho  three  vestibules  are  deeply  recessed,  and  paved  with 
a  tasselated  mosaic  of  North  River  stone. 

In  the  basement  is  a  gymnasium  for  tho  boys,  30  by  40  feet,  and  12  feet 
high,  well  supplied  with  apparatus;  also  a  phiyroom  of  the  same  size  for  the 
girls.  On  this  floor,  also,  are  water-closets,  janitor's  rooms,  rooms  for  coal  and 
ashes,  and  for  storage.     The  entire  floor  is  paved  with  brick,  and  cemented. 

In  tho  first  story  are  four  ^oonis,  .*i0  by  40  feet  high,  designed  for  60  pupils 
each.  Ori"  of  tln-sn  is  tho  Principal's  room,  in  which  are  bell-pulls  connecting 
with  gmiiTs  ill  tlie  four  stories,  and  speaking-tubes  communicating  with  different 
parts  of  the  buiMing.  Contiguous  to  the  Principal's  room,  and  between  it  and 
tho  4ront  enlranc^^,  is  tlie  library  and  reception-room.  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  are  wardrobe-rooms  for  the  teachers,  supplied  with  marble  basins  and 
other  convenieucies.    Tho  wardrobe-rooms  for  the  pupils  on  this  floor  are  four 
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in  number,  two  for  eadi  sex,  12  hj  11  feet,  and  7  feet,  or  lialf  a  stonr,  in 
height,  the  middle  ones  being  entered  from  a  landing  on  the  staircase.  In 
these  rooms  the  available  space  for  hanging  gannents,  kc,  is  roaltiplied  by 
transverse  partitions,  extending  5|  feet  inward  from  the  wall  upon  which^  as 
well  as  upon  the  wall,  are  stout  iron  hooks  for  clotliing,  all  numbered.  These 
ioom;s  are  likewise  Aimished  with  iron  sinks,  having  selfclosing  faucets,  fixed 
wooden  stools,  and  other  conveniences. 

On  the  seocmd  floor  are  two  aenion-rooma,  30  by  40  feet,  for  56  papils  each, 
and  one  somewhat  larger,  30  bj  50  feet,  to  accommodate  75  pupils,  in  which 
are  two  caaea  for  philosophical  instruments,  7  bj  6  feet.  inelos*.d  with  glass 
frames  to  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  be  nearly  dust-tight  On  this  tloor.  also,  is  the 
laboratory,  24  by  39  feet,  well  famished  with  chemical  apparatus,  and  provided 
with  sliding  window-shutters,  so  arranged  by  means  of  an  adjustable  panel, 
that  light  can  be  entirely  excloded  or  admitted  only  through  apertures  from 
one-half  inch  to  three  inches  in  width,  as  may  be  desired  in  optical  experi- 
ment&  To  enable  a  class  to  see  experiments  more  readily,  the  operating  table 
and  pneumatic  trough  are  placed  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  from  which  settees, 
enough  to  seat  60  pupils,  rise  in  four  tiers  upon  platforms  5  inches  high.  In 
the  rear  of  the  labofatory,  but  not  connecting  with  it,  is  a  laige  recitation-room, 
16  bf  30  feet.  For  the  pupils  in  the  second  story  two  wardrobe-rooms  are  pro- 
vided, 21  by  11  feet,  and  of  full  height  furnished  in  all  respects  like  those 
below.  The  third  story,  which  is  in  the  Mansard  root,  is  occupied  chiefly  by 
the  hall  or  diapel,  a  large  room,  60  by  87  feet,  and  22  feet  in  height,  used  every 
morning  for  devotional  exercises,  and  many  times  a  week  for  other  purposesL 
It  is  capable  of  seating  800  to  1000  persons,  and  will  therefore  be  useful  on 
public  occasions,  such  as  graduation-day,  3x.  The  roof  is  supported  by  six 
trusses,  and  a  large  ventilator  opens  directly  to  the  external  air,  to  be  used 
whenever  other  means  of  ventilation  are  not  sufficient  In  this  room  are  cabi- 
nets of  minerals  and  shells,  and  connecting  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  stair- 
wajTs,  are  two  recitation-rooms,  each  16  by  25  feet 

All  the  partitions  from  the  basement  to  tho  third  story  are  of  solid  brick, 
and  as  the  two  stairways  and  the  various  corridors  are  inclosed  within  brick 
walls,  the  building  may  bo  regarded  as  quite  secure  against  possible  danger  to 
the  pupils  or  a  crowded  assembly  in  case  of  fire.  The  floors  also  are  made 
partly  fire-proof  by  a  thick  layer  of  laths  and  deafening  mortar.  The  interior 
of  each  room  is  fitted  with  inside  blinds  and  moulded  back  linings,  and  tho 
walla  are  prepared  with  slated  blackboards.  The  entire  inside  fin^  of  the 
buflding  for  doors,  windows,  wall-lining,  Ac.,  is  of  soft  brown  ash.  The  wood 
is  gammed  to  fill  the  grain  and  then  oiled.  The  floors  are  of  southern  pine. 
The  corridors  are  8  feet,  and  the  stairways  6  feet  wide,  the  latter  of  easy  ascent, 
well  lighted,  and  strongly  built  Four  of  the  session-rooms  have  windows 
opening  into  the  corridors,  by  which  a  more  free  circulation  of  air  can  be 
secured  when  necessary,  the  lower  sashes  having  only  ground  glass. 

Heaiing  Apparatus. 

The  building  is  heated  with  a  low-pressure,  steam-heatin'g  apparatus.  There 
are  four  tubular  wrought  iron  boilers,  located  in  a  small  room  just  outside  the 
basement,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  worked  conjointly  or  separately. 
Connected  with  these  boilers,  and  in  the  basement,  are  thirty-two  stacks  of 
radiators,  each  having  a  cold  air  duct  of  its  own,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
external  sur&oe  of  the  radiators  is  fully  three  times  as  great  as  the  internal 
surface.  Hence  the  heat  is  liberated  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the 
steam  inside ;  and  the  cold  air  from  outside,  after  being  strained  through  these 
radiators,  has  a  genial  warmth  imparted  to  it,  without  being  at  the  same  time 
robbed  of  its  moisture.  From  these  radiators  hot-air  flues  pass,  as  from  an 
ordinary  furnace,  to  every  room  above  the  basement  and  to  tho  corridors,  being 
located  on  the  weather-sides  of  tho  building,  wherever  this  is  possible.  The 
hot-air  flues  are  not  interconnected,  thus  making  it  possible  for  tlie  heat  to  be 
unequally  distributed,  but  each  room  has  its  own  separate  stack  of  radiators. 
Tho  radiators  aro  of  cast  iron,  and  in  number  four  hundred  and  twenty,  each 
having  ten  feet  of  radiating  surface,  or  in  the  aggregate  forty-two  hundred, 

Tho  pressure  of  steam  on  the  boilers  is  limited  to  three  pounds  per  square 
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inch,  and  double  security  against  explosion  is  obtained  by  an  automatic  regu- 
lator and  a  safety-valve.  Return-pipes  convey  the  condensed  steam  in  the 
form  of  warm  water  back  to  the  boiler,  thus  securing  economy  of  heat ;  and 
it  is  only  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  that  the  boilers  need  to  bo 
replenished  with  cold  water. 

The  apparatus  baa  been  tested  one  season,  and  already  commends  itself  for 
its  economy  of  fuel,  but  more  particularly  for  the  fact  that  the  pure  outside  air 
is  not  deprived  of  any  of  its  genial,  health-giving  qualities  while  being  heated. 
The  external  surface  of  the  radiators  has  a  temperature  of  about  160°  Fahren- 
heit, while  the  radiating  surface  of  a  common  hot-air  furnace  is  at  a  teiDpera- 
ture  of  from  800°  to  1000^  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature  at  which  the  vitality  of 
the  air  is  greatly  impaired. 

VentUaiion.  , 

In  the  south  tower  of  the  buUding  is  a  ventikting  shafl,  8  feet  square,  reach- 
ing from  basement  to  roof)  open  to  the  sky,  and  kept  warm  by  a  small  furnace, 
the  smoke-pipe  of  which  passes  centrally  through  the  eutire  length  of  the 
shafl.  To  insure  perfect  security  against  fire  the  shafl  is  lined  with  corrugated 
iron.  Leading  into  this  main  shafl  are  large  ventiducts,  3  by  8  feet,  one  for 
each  story,  constructed  of  smoothly-planed  boards ;  and  every  room  in  the 
building  is  connected  with  one  of  these  ventiducts  by  several  ventilating  flues, 
10  by  12  inches,  opening  downward  through  registers  in  the  floor.  Under 
each  school-room  there  are  six  or  more  such  flues,  and  under  the  large  hall 
twenty-four.  Upon  placing  a  smoking  match,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  near 
one  of  these  registers,  it  is  found  that  the  air  is  constantly  and  rapidly  passing 
out  through  them.  Still  further  to  promote  ventilation  by  allowing  the  air 
to  escape  from  near  the  top  of  the  room,  as  well  as  through  the  floor,  swivel- 
bUnds  are  placed  over  all  the  doors,  through  which  the  air  passes  freely  into 
the  corridors,  and  up  the  stairways  into  the  assembly-room,  where  there  are 
large  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and 
which  lead  directly  to  one  large  ejector  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  roof. 

Arrangement  of  Booms, 

The  buUdingis  designed  to  accommodate  409  scholars,  distributed  as  follows : 

Foaith  Clan,  in  three  rooma,  (56,  56, 54,) 166 

Third  Clan,  in  two  roonu,  56,  54,) 110 

Junior  Clan,  in  one  room,        -.--..--..77 
Senior  Clan,  in  one  room,    -----■..--.         56 

Total  number,       ----- 409 

I\irniiure. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  56  single  desks  and  chairs  of  solid  oak, 
the  desks  havuig  Uds  faUing  upon  rubber;  with  teacher's  platform,  desk,  and 
chairs;  waste-basket,  step-ladder,  clock,  and  thermometer;  also  with  recita- 
tion-benches to  seat  30  pupils,  as  it  is  the  plan  of  the  school  to  have  each 
teacher  take  a  separate  department  of  study,  rather  than  give  the  entire 
instruction  in  various  branches  to  one  particular  class. 

■ 

Cost  of  the  Building. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds  has  been  $159,247.50;  the  lot, 
including  gradmg  and  fences,  costing  $39,871.28;  the  building,  $101,778.75; 
the  furniture  and  apparatus,  $10,503.31 ;  the  heating  apparatus,  $7,094.16. 
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Plan  of  iScnoOL  House  i\  Ckntf.r  District — ITahtford. 

In  1841  Rev.  Iloraoo  Bui?hiiell  described  the  'Old  Slono  Juj?,'  as  the  venera- 
ble predecessor  of  the  Brown  Scliool  House  was  termed,  as  follows : — 

Wo  begin  our  exposition  by  asking  you  to  go  witli  us  and  take  a  deliberate 
survey  of  the  heart  of  our  syr*teni,  the  Center  School  (as  it  is  called)  of  the 
city.  You  pass  into  a  .short  narrow  street,  which  is  the  gorge  of  the  Cit\'  Mar- 
ket; as  if  the  stomach  and  the  head  of  the  city  were  going  to  a  connnon  sup- 
ply. In  wet  weailier  its  pavement  is  a  deep  li<iuid  sub>tan(e;  in  dry,  it  is  sub- 
limed to  mix  with  the  air  as  before  it  did  with  the  water.  Tiie  K-hool  building 
is  a  large  barrack-looking  strnclun?  of  brick  and  stone,  with  the  gable  to  the 
sireet  and  standing  clo.<o  uj>on  the  sidewalk.  In  the  rear  is  a  small  pen  of  low 
ground,  submerged  lor  the  most  part  in  water,  during  liie  wet  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  is  the  airing  place  of  the  establishment.  On  the  right  or  ^outh 
side,  at  the  distance  of  G  or  10  feet,  is  a  blacksmith  shop,  the  tops  of  whoso 
chimneys,  always  discharging  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  from  the  bituminous 
coal,  are  just  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  windows  of  tiie  building;  which  win- 
dows, being  open  in  the  summer  (if  it  can  be  endured)  to  catch  the  ccol  south 
wind,  which  is  the  principal  breeze  of  the  summer  montlis,  receive  the  black 
sirocco  slanted  fi*om  the  chimney  tops.  On  the  left  or  north  side,  at  a  narrower 
distance,  is  a  high  board  fence;  and  five  or  six  rods  farther  off  8tand.s,  facing 
with  its  broad  side,  a  long  narrow  tenement,  that  stretches  itself  out  "full 
many  a  rood  "  like  Satan  or  the  poet's  burning  lake — to  cover  the  cellar  and 
the  nine-pin  alley  under  it  And  the  ring  of  the  hammers  on  one  side  is  not 
more  constant  or  audible  than  the  rattle  of  the  pins  on  the  other.  Here,  then, 
is  the  principal  public  school  of  our  intelligent,  libend,  humane  city.  You 
enter  and  find  it  filled  with  children,  especially  in  winter,  from  the  cellar  below 
to  the  garret  above.  From  four  to  six  hundred  are  here  collected.  The  rooms 
are  all  very  low,  and  the  wall  of  a  dingy  brown  color.  Here  and  there  you 
will  see  a  rude  board  partition,  wliich  the  teachers  have  put  up  at  their  own 
exj)en<e,  for  the  better  assortment  and  more  easy  management  of  the  pupils. 
Th«.so  are  seated  at  thc'ir  task  and,  of  necessity,  in  very  close  order,  for  the 
rooms  will  scarcely  contain  them  when  stowed  as  economically  as  possible.  In 
the  summer,  as  we  just  said,  the  rooms  are  ventilated  with  smoke;  in  the  win- 
ter, not  at  all,  but  the  children  arc  ventilated  instead,  by  an  occasional  airing  in 
the  pen  just  mentioned.  Hero,  for  instanct\  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  children, 
confined  in  a  low  room  from  two  to  four  hours;  which  is,  to  all  practical  in- 
tent's, as  if  they  were  sent  into  a  huge  bottle  of  the  same  contents,  and  corked 
in.  They  are  expiring  carbonic  acid  from  their  lungs,  at  every  breath,  and 
from  every  pore  of  their  skins.  In  a  short  time  the  air  becomes  thoroughly 
mixed  with  this  deadly  gas, — the  same  that  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  wells  and' 
other  like  receptacles — and  before  the  sitting  is  over  the  dull  eyes  of  the  poor 
children,  a  yawn  of  stupefaction  here  and  there  visible,  and  a  head  dropped  in 
sleep,  give  the  clearest  tokens  that  the  poison  is  taking  efiect!  Of  course  it 
will  \>e  needful  now  (whether  done  or  not)  to  apply  the  stimulus  of  the  whip, 
to  wake  up  for  the  want  of  any  stimulus  or  fife  principle  in  the  air!  Inaa- 
nmch,  however,  as  the  freezing  of  a  part  of  the  scliool  is  better  than  the  suffo- 
cation of  the  whole,  a  window  was  kept  up,  wo  are  told,  a  good  part  of  the  last 
winter,  blowing  directly  into  the  room  I 

Is  there  injustice  done  by  our  picture?  Let  any  citizen  goto  the  spot  and 
view  it  for  himself,  and  see  if  every  thing  does  not  stand  exactly  as  we  have 
set  it  forth.  Let  him  look  for  a  shade<l  ground  or  a  fair  ceiling  or  a  ventilation — 
any  thing  to  relieve  the  uncomfortable,  vulgar,  barbarous  character  of  the 
establishment.  Is  this  the  place,  wo  ask,  to  teach  morality  or  to  clear  a  child's 
intellect?  Could  any  person,  knowing  what  dominion  outward  things  have 
over  the  mind,  conceive  it  jwssiblo  that  order,  purity,  sweetness  of  temper, 
cheerful  application  should  grow  up  hero?  Were  it  proposed  to  make  a  re- 
treat for  the  insane,  of  this  establishment,  every  man  would  see  the  absurdity 
of  the  plan.  The  city  poor  could  not  bo  consigned  to  it,  without  violence  to 
the  humane  feelings  of  the  citizens.  On  what  principle,  we  then  ask,  is  it 
thought  to  be  a  fit  place  for  the  education  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 
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Plans  of  Brown  School,  PIartford,  Conn. 

The  lot  on  which  the  Browu  School  in  the  Center  District  stands,  is  300  feet  on 
Market  street,  and  320  feet  on  Talcott  street,  and  cost,  including  grading,  iron  fence, 
and  sidewalks,  $35,000.  The  building  is  four  stories  high,  besides  the  basement,  140 
feet  long  by  *IQ  wide,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  a  hall  for  the  public  exercises  of  the 
whole  school,  22  school-rooms,  each  32  by  28  feet,  and  all  furnished  with  single  desks 
and  chairs  for  66  pupils,  or  a  total  of  1,200.  To  each  school-room  there  is  a  clothes- 
room  for  the  pupils,  and  another  for  the  teachers,  supplied  with  water.  The  wholo 
building,  including  corridors,  is  heated  by  Brown's  Hot-Water  Apparatus,  and  is  ven- 
tilated by  openings  from  each  room  into  shafts,  discharging  into  two  flues,  which 
are  carried  above  the  roof.  The  material  and  workmanship  are  of  the  first  quality, 
and  the  whole  structure  (including  $25,000  for  furniture  and  heating  apparatus,  and 
$35,000  for  lot,)  cost  $185,000.    It  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1869. 


Plan  No.  2. — First,  Seconp,  and  Third  Floors. 

W.  U. — WAHDKOBE. 
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PL.VN  No.  :5.— Fouuiii  Floou. 

W.  R. — WARDROBE. 
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Plans  of  Coddixgton  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  building  crcctt'd  in  18G9,  for  the  Coddington 
School,  80  called  in  honor  of  William  Coddington,  iivnt  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  aro 
85  feet  front  by  73  deep,  with  a  central  projection  in  front  and  rear  often  feet  six 
inches.  The  foundation,  water-tables,  window  and  door  caps  and  sills,  aro  of  brown 
stone,  and  the  walls  of  Danvers  pressed  brick.  On  each  of  the  three  floors  are  four 
school-rooms  (S.  R.),  each  28  by  32  feet,  and  13  feet  in  the  clear,  with  two  clothes 
rooms  14  feet  by  5.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  56  single  desks  and  chairs  from  the 
manu&ctory  of  W.  0.  Haskell  &  Son,  Boston.  The  inside  doors  swing  both  ways, 
dosing  without  noise.  All  the  doors  for  leaving  the  building  open  outward.  Two 
large  triangular  shafts  (V),  communicating  with  each  room  at  top  and  bottom  by  reg- 
isters, extend  from  the  basement  to  the  galvanized  iron  chimney  tops.  The  iron 
smoke-pipes  from  four  furnaces  in  the  basement,  and  the  hot-air  pipes,  pass  through 
these  shafts,  and  maintain  constantly,  when  the  season  demands  closed  windows,  a 
strong  upward  current    Each  furnace  heats  a  tier  of  rooms. 

Fio.  2— Plam  of  First  and  Sbcond  Floors. 
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Plixs  of  the  Thayer  Street  ScnooL-norsE,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Thayer  Street  School  Hoi'SE,  dodicatoil  to  tlie  ush.*:?  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Providcuec  by  appropriato  exercises  Jan.  2,  18»J8,  is  siiuatcd  ou  the 
c«Mnor  of  Cliarles  Field  and  Thayer  streets,  the  north-west  ci>rner  lot,  which 
contains  about  20.000  square  feet.  It  is  designed  to  nccouimodate  the  second 
and  third  dij?tricts,  coinprij<ing  the  second  and  third  warils.  Tliis  will  eflfect  tlie 
consolidation  of  the  ProsiK-ct  street  and  tlie  Arnold  street  Gmmmar  ».'hool3f 
supeniedin^  the  teachcre  and  machinerj-  of  one  Grammar  School,  and  lew«cninp 
by  about  $3,000  the  annual  expen<»es  of  the  school  departnu-nt.  The  plan  ren- 
dered necessary  further  accommodations  for  intermediate  and  primary  scholars, 
which  have  been  provided  fur  by  a  new  school-liouse  for  these  cLisses,  on  the 
comer  of  Thayer  and  Meeting  streets,  with  seats  for  200  scholars. 

The  building  is  a  very  line  one,  and  presents  a  grand  appearance  from  all 
points  of  observation.  It  mea.<ure8  seventy-six  feet  by  eighty-nino  on  the 
ground.  It  is  heated  by  four  of  Lawson's  furnaces  in  the  cellar.  Its  archi- 
tecture Is  chaste,  and  the  ditVerent  muterials  of  walls  and  trimmings  of  the 
exterior  liavo  been  di.-posed  in  the  most  happy  manner  for  effect. 

The  underpinning  is  red  Oloucestcr  grttnite,  overlaid  by  a  water  table  of  Con- 
necticut free-stone.  The  walls  arc  of  Daiivers  pressed  brick,  laid  in  dark  mortar, 
carried  up  double,  twelve  inc]:os  thick,  with  an  air-ohambcr  between,  to  in- 
tercept moisture,  and  shut  off  the  influence  of  the  exterior  temperature,  whether 
it  bo  extreme  heat  or  intense  cold.  The  window  sills  and  belt  courses  arc  of 
Nova  Scotia  saniMone.  Tin*  window  caps  present  a  variegated  appearance, 
being  of  stone,  blocks  of  Gloucester  gianite  and  Connecticut  freestone  alter- 
natiug.  The  c<jniice  is  ari-aded,  being  constructed  of  brick  and  Xova' Scotia 
Bandstone,  with  gutters  of  iron.  Tlie  roof  is  steep,  covered  with  slate  in  alter- 
nate courses  of  black  and  green.  This  lias  a  line  cQcct,  and  elegantly  sets  out 
the  entire  building.  There  are  four  dormer  windows  on  each  side.  Towers  rise 
at  each  corner,  on  one  of  which  is  the  bell. 

The  basirment  extends  under  the  entire  building.  It  contains  four  furnaces, 
and  the  bottom  is  cemcnti.d  to*  permit  the  use  of  the  room  by  the  girls  for  por- 
IKJse.J  of  [ihiy  in  wet  woatlier. 

The  entnuices  an?  Irom  the  north  and  south  ends,  the  principal  one  being 
from  Ch;irl(?s  Field  street.  Tlic  steps  are  broad,  and  leading  to  a  porch  which 
opens  into  tlie  hall  extending  tliroujrh  the  building. 

The  upper  stt)ries  are  reached  by  four  broad  stairways;  special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  construction,  that  tliey  may  be  entirely  safe  in  all  res|H*ct8; 
and  tliey  aro  separated  from  the  main  rooms  by  a  brick  wall,  as  a  protection 
agaiiLst  fire.  There  are  no  open  banisters  in  which  the  children  may  bo  caught 
at  risk  of  limb,  neither  a  pit  through  whieh  they  may  be  precipitated  in  casoof 
a  panie,  causing  a  sudden  nnh.  These  stairways  leading  to  tho  school-rooms, 
opi'n  into  halls,  as  on  the  first  tloor,  running  through  the  building. 

The  school-rooms  on  tlie  three  floc^rs  all  eorresiM)iid  in  size  and  linish,  and  aro 
arnmge<l,  two  on  each  side  of  the  halls.  The  sohohirs  in  those  on  the  east  side 
face  to  the  South,  which  lets  tho  light  fliU  upon  tho  desks  from  the  led.  In  tho 
west  rooms  the  schul.irs  will  Hice  to  the  North;  thus,  in  these  rix^m.'*,  obtaining 
light  from  the  left.     Inside  blinds  of  cherry  aro  provided,  by  which  tho  light 
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maybe  regulated  at  will.  TliLs  seating  of  the  scholars  is  an  important  arrange- 
ment ;  for  if  light  be  admitted  to  the  front,  or  on  three  sides,  as  is  often  tho 
case,  there  is  danger  that  tho  eyesight  of  tho  scholars  may  be  impaired,  induc- 
ing short-sightedness. 

The  desks  are  of  tho  ordinary  kind.  Tlio  seats,  however,  have  been,  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholars.  They  are  wooden 
chairs ;  tlie  front  of  tho  bottom  is  slightly  elevated,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  inclining  the  pressure  of  tho  body  backward,  and  the  upright  center-piece 
which  is  to  support  tlio  back  is  curved  forward  so  as  to  fit  the  small  of  tho  back 
and  support  the  spinal  column  as  it  naturally  ounces  inward  at  that  point. 

Ench  of  tlio  school-rooms  is  30x29i  feet  and  14  feet  high,  with  desks  for  56 
scholars.  There  being  twelve  of  tliese  rooms,  tho  capacity  of  the  house,  there- 
fore, will  be  672  seats.  These  rooms,  as  is  the  entire  building,  are  finished  in 
hard  pine,  being  ceiled  up  to  the  windows.  Each  school-room  has  a  wide,  black 
board  on  its  four  sides,  with  mouldings  above  and  below,  with  recesses  in  tho 
walls  beneatl),  for  crayons  and  sponges. 

There  are  two  doors  to  each  room,  opening  from  the  halls,  and  cloak-rooms 
for  the  boys  and  girls  distinct  from  each  other,  wliich  can  be  reached  only  by 
passing  througli  tho  school-room.  This  arrangement  keeps  the  scholars  under 
tho  eye  of  the  teacher  from  their  entrance  into  tho  room  till  leaving  it.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  tliis  will  bo  a  check  upon  disorder,  besides  having  the 
clothing  of  the  scholnrs  securely  j)ut  beyond  theft,  should  any  one  accidentally 
get  access  to  the  building  during  school  hours. 

The  doors  are  of  pine,  with  butternut  panels  and  black  walnut  moldings, 
producing  a  pleasant  elTect. 

The  hall  is  on  the  fourth  floor,  65x62  feet,  18  feet  in  the  clear,  and  by  the 
dormer  windows  which  are  on  all  sides,  is  very  airy  and  pleasant.  The  plat- 
form is  on  the  east  side.  The  seating  is  by  settees,  130  in  number.  The 
capacity  of  the  hall  is  such  that  800  persons  can  be  seated  for  any  general  ex- 
ercises of  tho  whole  school. 

Careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  £chool-rooms.  Tho 
hot  air  is  admitted  by  registers  in  tlie  walls.  Ample  provisions  have  been 
made  to  change  the  air  where  it  becomes  overheated,  or  impure  by  repeated 
breathings.  Four  ventilators,  4jx3i  feet,  run  from  the  basement  through  the 
roof,  smoothly  plastered  on  the  inside.  Through  each  of  these  runs  a  cast-iron 
smoke  pipe,  into  whicli  the  smoke  and  gas  from  tlio  furnaces  are  discharged, 
along  with  the  heat  naturally  carried  ofi"  by  the  draft.  This  raises  the  temper- 
ature of  the  ventilator  according  to  tho  amount  of  fire  in  the  furnaces,  several 
degrees  above  the  temperature  of  tho  school-rooms.  Registers  from  each  room, 
one  near  the  ceiling  and  one  near  the  floor,  open  into  these  ventilators,  and  as 
the  temperature  tliere  is  in  excess,  a  draft  is  created  which  draws  the  air  from 
the  school-rooms  speedily;  indeed,  the  air  througliout  the  rooms  may  be  changed 
in  a  verj'  few  minutes,  fifteen  at  the  outside.  To  provide  for  the  contingency 
when  there  is  no  fire,  or  but  a  slight  one  in  the  furnaces'  stoves  are  placed  in 
each  ventilator,  in  which  fires  may  be  lighted  to  create  a  draft  and  make  the 
ventilators  operative.  This  method,  in  effect,  is  using  four  immense  exhaust 
pumps  for  changing  the  air  and  supplying  that  which  is  pure  and  fit  for  respi- 
ration, and  is  unquestionably  the  best  system  of  ventilation  ever  yet  devised. 
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(dgncd  Tor  an  InU>miodiat«  snd  Primary  Suliool,  and  h  70x3&ri.'Ot;  and  is 
dirided  into  four  roomg,  which  will  sent  ftom  fldj-'Six  to  Biil)--foiiF  scliolara 
OBoh.  Tlio  wmdowa  aro  lurgp,  and  with  iusida  blind^  so  tliiit  there  will  usuallj' 
be  light  ODOugli  from  cither  Bido,  wheo  one  lialf  of  the  blinds  aro  closed,  .  It 
will  be  Been  that  tho  clotlica-rooms  npen  into  llio  schnot'room.  Tliis  lias  Ix-cn 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  an  ini|iortnnt  armnftemont  to  secure  llic  aafct}-  of 
tho  clotlle!^  mid  ulim  tn  prevent  tri^ublc  and  confusion  niuong;  the  pupils  when 
^ing  out  nnd  comiti);  in. 

The  ventilation  is  necurcd  br  n  TontilntinR  fhaft  (2x3  feel)  cxICDdinR  from 
the  cellar  into  the  cupola  wliii'h  surmounts  tlie  rooi;  nnd  witliin  tliia  sliall  ia  a 
Hmokc-pipc,  bj  which  the  nir  in  ttic  shaft  ia  made  warmer  than  in  tho  scbool- 
room^  and  an  upward  draft  is  thus  aecured  Jor  all  tliree  rooms. 
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FREDERICK  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 

Frederick  W.  Temple,  D.  D.,  was  born  Nov.  30,  1821,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Grammar  School  at  Tiverton,  and  Oxford  (Balliol  Col- 
lege), where  he  took  his  degree  in  1842  as  a  double  first  class.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor,  and  after  his  ordination  in  1846, 
became  Principal  of  the  Training  College  for  masters  of  Pauper 
Schools  at  Knellcr  Hall  in  1848.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1855,  to 
become  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  which  he  continued  till  1858,  when 
he  was  made  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  from  which  high  posi- 
tion he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  to  succeed  Bishop  Pliil- 
potts.  His  evidence  and  opinions  on  the  studies  of  secondary 
schools  had  great  weight  with  the  Public  Schools  Commission, 
which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1804.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
first  of  the  seven  "  Easays  and  Reviews  "  which  caused  some  contro- 
versy as  to  his  orthodoxy  at  the  time  (1860),  and  of  a  volume  of 
Sermons  Preached  in  Rugby  Chapel  in  1858-60. 

Greek  and  Roman  Language  and  Literature.* 

I  can  not  suggest  any  change  in  our  system  of  education.  By  degrees  the 
present  system  may  be  much  improved.  But  I  understand  the  Commissioners 
to  ask  whetiier  I  wish  to  suggest,  not  such  alterations  as  wo  can  make  for  our- 
selves, and  I  trust  are  endeavoring  to  make,  but  such  as  would  require  superior 
authority  to  introduce:  the  total  or  pnrtial  surrender,  for  instance,  of  the  classics 
as  the  staple  of  instruction.     Such  alterations  I  can  not  advise. 

The  studies  of  boys  at  school  fall  under  three  heads, — literature,  mathemat- 
ics, and  physical  science.  For  every  branch  of  each  of  these  studies  very 
strong  arjjumeiils  may  be  adduced.  A  boy  ought  not  to  bo  ignorant  of  this 
earth  on  which  God  has  placed  him,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  weU  acquainted 
with  geography.  lie  ought  not  to  walk  in  the  fields  in  total  ignorance 'of  what 
is  growing  under  his  verj'  eyes,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  learn  botany.  There 
is  hardly  an  occupation  in  which  he  can  be  employed  where  he  will  not  find 
chemistry  of  service  to  him.  Mathematics  rule  all  other  sciences,  and  contain 
in  themselves  tlie  one  perfect  example  of  strict  logic.  It  is  absurd  that  an 
English  youth  should  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  England;  equally  absurd 

*  Extract  from  communication  to  the  Public  Schools  CommiMion,  1864. 
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that  he  should  not  be  well  acquainted  with  its  noble  literature.  So  each  study 
in  its  turn  can  give  reasons  why  it  should  be  cultivated  to  tlie  utmost.  But  all 
these  arguments  are  met  by  an  unanswerable  fact — that  our  time  is  limited.  It 
18  not  possible  to  teach  boys  every  thing.  If  it  is  attempted,  the  result  is  gene- 
rally a  superficial  knowledge  of  exceedingly  little  value,  and  liable  to  the  great 
moral  objection  that  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A  boy 
who  knows  the  general  principles  of  a  study,  witliout  knowing  its  details,  easily 
gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the  test  of  putting  his  knowledge  to 
use  will  quickly  prove  that  ho  knows  very  little.  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a  dis- 
taste for  the  drudgery  of  details,  without  which  drudgerj-  nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  was  done. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  choice  among  these  studies,  to  take  one 
as  the  chief  and  to  subordinate  all  others  to  that  It  is  an  accident,  but  I 
think  a  n;03t  fortunate  accident,  that  in  England  the  study  thus  chosen  to  take 
the  lead  in  our  highest  education  has  been  that  of  the  classics.  I  should  not 
be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  only  possible  system  of  education  for  all  ranks 
in«  this  country  is  one  based  on  the  classics;  But  I  assume  that  the  schools 
camrat>nly  called  public  schools  are  to  aim  at  the  highest  kind  of  education ; 
and  to  give  that  education,  I  tliink  the  classics  decidedly  the  best  instrument 
"When  we  have  to  choose  between  literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
the  plea  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  latter  is  utility.  They  supply  a  man  with 
tools  for  future  work.  Man's  chief  business,  it  is  said,  is  to  subdue  nature  to 
bis  purposes,  and  these  two  studies  show  him  how.  Those  who  use  this  plea 
Beem  to  forget  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  consists  quite  as  much  of  tho 
men  and  women  on  its  surface,  as  of  the  casts  of  its  constituent  materials.  If 
any  man  were  to  analyze  his  own  life  he  would  find  that  he  would  have  far 
more  to  do  with  his  fellow-men  than  with  any  thing  else.  And  if,  therefore, 
we  are  to  choose  a  study  which  shall  preeminently  fit  a  man  for  life,  it  will  be 
that  which  shall  best  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  thoughts,  tho  feelings,  the 
motives  of  his  fellows. 

The  real  defect  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  as  instruments  of  educa- 
tion is  that  they  have  not  any  tendency  to  humanize.  Such  studies  do  not 
make  a  man  more  human,  but  simply  more  intelligent.  Physical  science,  be- 
sides giving  knowledge,  cultivates  to  some  degree  the  love  of  order  and  beauty. 
Mathematics  give  a  very  admirable  discipline  in  precision  of  thought  But 
neither  of  them  can  touch  the  strictly  human  part  of  our  nature.  The  fact  is 
that  all  education  really  comes  from  intercourse  with  other  minds.  The  desire 
to  supply  bodily  needs  and  to  get  bodily  comforts  would  prompt  even  a  solitary 
human  beinp: — if  he  lived  long  enough — to  acquire  some  rude  knowledge  of 
nature.  But  this  would  not  make  him  more  of  a  man.  That  which  supplies 
the  perpetual  spur  to  the  whole  human  race  to  continue  incessantly  adding  to 
our  stores  of  knowledge  that  which  refines  and  elevates  and  does  not  merely 
educate,  the  moral  nor  merely  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  whole  man,  is 
our  communication  with  each  other,  and  the  highest  study  is  that  which  most 
promotes  this  communion,  by  enlarging  its  sphere,  by  correcting  and  purifying 
its  influences,  by  giving  perfect  and  pure  models  of  what  ordinary  experience 
can  for  the  most  part  only  show  in  adulterated  and  imperfect  forms. 

The  same  thing  is  said  in  another  way  when  we  assert  that  that  study  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  education  which  makes  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Chris- 
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tian  gentleman.  Taking  this  word  in  its  highest  and  best  meaning,  it  certainly 
represents  the  aim  of  the  highest  education.  Now  of  course  it  is  quite  certain 
that  more  than  half  of  all  eduoition  in  any  given  instance,  comes  not  from  tho 
studies  but  from  the  teacher.  If  teachers  at  school  and  parents  at  home  ar& 
gentlemen,  tliey  will  do  more  to  make  the  boys  the  same  than  any  study  caa 
do.  But  this  perhaps  would  remain  the  same  whatever  study  we  make  the 
chief;  meanwhile  so  far  as  tho  study  selected  can  influence  the  result,^ — and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  its  influence  must  be  great — that  study  will  do  so 
most  which  most  familiarizes  a  boy's  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  with  beautiful 
images,  with  the  deeds  and  the  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said, 
and  all  others  have  admired  and  loved.  So  again  all  studies  up  to  a  certain 
point  help  each  other.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  boy  of  eight,  who  haa 
been  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  will  find  it  easier  to  learn  Latin  than  one 
who  has  not.  And  so  physical  science  will  prepare  tho  way  in  some  degree  for 
mathematics.  Every  study  has  a  considerable  power  of  helping  every  other 
study.  But  among  all  the  possible  studies  this  power  appears  to  nic  preemi- 
nently to  belong  to  those  which  I  have  classed  under  the  general  name  of  lite« 
rature.  I  believe  the  kind  of  education  given  in  a  public  school  is  ]>reemi- 
nently'that  which  fits  a  youth  to  take  up  any  study  whatever.  When  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  class  of  minds,  the  students  of  Eneller  Hall,  I  found 
that  studies  of  tlie  sort  included  under  the  name  of  literature  did  more  to  flC 
them  for  all  other  studies  than  any  thing  else  that  I  could  teach  them.  My  ex- 
perience here  is  still  the  same.  I  once  asked  a  tradesman  who  had  himself 
been  at  Rugby  School,  and  was  intending  to  send  his  son,  whether  he  had 
learnt  any  thing  her©  that  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  He  answered :  "  I 
was  at  school  several  years,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  I  learnt  there  what 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  learnt  as  well  any  where  else,  how  to  learn  any  thing 
I  wanted."  The  Principal  of  Wellington  College,  who  has  peculiar  facilitiea 
for  deciding  this  question,  has  come,  I  believe,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
studies  pursued  at  a  public  school,  and  the  method  of  study,  do  not  always 
give  a  boy  the  precise  thing  that  he  wants  for  immediate  use  in  after  life,  but 
they  give  a  training  which  enables  him  to  study  almost  any  thing  afterwards 
with  ease.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  above,  tliat  I  am  not  now  considering 
whether  other  Systems  of  education  may  not  be  needed  in  this  country ;  but 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  system  in  use  in  our  public  schools. 
If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  branches  of  literature, 
the  classics  in  a  perfect  system  must  be  tho  substratum.  In  the  first  place, 
modern  literature  is  not  fully  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  studied  Uie 
classics.  A  student  of  mathematics  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to  study 
the  fiarly  writers  on  the  science.  No  one  is  aided  in  learning  the  differential 
calculus  by  going  back  to  fluxions.  Nor  will  the  study  of  physical  science 
gain  much  by  beginning  with  the  writings  of  earlier  discoverers.  But  litera- 
ture can  only  be  studied  thoroughly  by  going  to  its  source.  Modern  theology; 
modem  philosophy,  modern  law,  modern  history,  modem  poetry,  are  never 
quite  understood,  unless  we  begin  with  their  ancient  counterparts. 

In  tho  next  place,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  classical  literature 
will  always  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other.  Thirdly,  the  classic  life  contains,  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  remarked,  "  precisely  the  tme  corrective  for  the  chief  defects 
of  modem  life.    The  classic  writers  exhibit  precisely  that  order  of  virtues  in 
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which  we  are  apt  to  be  deficient  They  altogether  show  human  nature  on  « 
gander  scale,  with  less  benevolence,  but  more  patriotism, — less  sentiment,  but 
more  self-control ;  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue,  more  striking  individual  exam- 
ples of  it ;  fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more  greatness,  and  appreciation  of 
g^reatness ;  more  which  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination  and  inspire  high  concep- 
tions of  the  capabiUties  of  human  nature."  If,  as  every  one  must  see,  the  want 
of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the  modern  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in 
popular  estimation,  this  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders 
it  more  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in 
preventing  their  decline.  Lastly — and  this  is  a  practical  consideration  of  the 
greatest  weight — the  classical  system  of  education  has  been  in«  possession  of  our 
great  schools  for  two  centuries ;  and  in  consequence,  the  best  method  of  using 
classical  learning  for  purposes  of  education  is  so  far  understood,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters.  How  far  from  easy  it  is  to 
find  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of  the  modem  languages,  every  one  knows. 
'  •  Men  who  can  teach  French  or  German  can  be  found ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  man  who  can  so  teach  French  and  German  as  at  the  same 
time  to'form  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  learners. 

One  obvious  reply  may  be  made  to  all  this :  that  many  boys  need  something 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties.  The  necessities  of  their  life  require 
them  to  be  furnished,  over  and  above  this,  with  knowledge  which  can  be  im- 
mediately applied  to  the  business  of  life.  Even  if  they  have  learned  how  to 
learn,  others,  who  have  already  got  the  peculiar  learning  required,  will  have 
the  start  of  them,  which,  in  this  age  of  competition,  can  never  be  made  up. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  in  this  country  there  is 
room  for  other  systems  of  education  besides  the  classical  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  great  schools  established  in  which  Greek  was  left  optional,  or  nearly  so, 
and  Latin,  French  and  German  made  the  staple  of  instruction,  while  a  little 
more  time  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  education 
would  not  be  so  good,  but  would  be  more  ready  for  use ;  and  though  not  equal 
to  the  classical,  need  not  fall  short  of  it  Such  a  school,  or  very  nearly  such  a 
school,  is  WcUington  College;  and  the  modem  departments  of  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  Colleges  approach  the  same  idea.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise,  because  such  schools  are  needed,  to  attempt  to  convert  the  public 
schools  to  the  purpose ;  nor  should  I  consider  it  wise  to  follow  the  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  example,  by  attaching  modern  departments  to  the  public 
schools.    The  classical  work  would  lose ;  the  other  work  would  not  gain. 
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CLASSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

It  seems  to  mc,  if  one  can  form  an  abstract  idea  of  what  ought  to  bo  taught, 
that  it  is  to  teach  a  person  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  disjipUno  his  mind.  But  as  the  period  during  which  education  can  be 
communicated  is  very  8hort,  we  must  qualify  that  view,  I  think,  by  snying  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  touch  persons  as  much  of  that  whicli  it  is  im- 
portant tliey  should  know  as  can  be  taught  witliin  a  limited  time,  and  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in  so  doing  care 
should  be  taken  to  discipline  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  fur  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  educatioiL  Well,  tliat  being  so,  you  see  a 
question  arises  of  very  great  difficulty — What  is  it  most  important  that  persona 
should  know  ? — and  till  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  can  not  satisfactorily 
solve  the  question  which  I  am  now  proposing  to  consider — What  is  the  educa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country  ? 
We  must  invent  for  ourselves  a  sort  of  new  science — ^a  science  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  pondcration,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — in  which  we  shall  put  into 
the  scales  all  the  different  objects  of  human  knowledge,  and  decide  upon  their 
relative  importance.  All  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  there  is  nothing  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  know;  but  it  is  a  question  of  relative  importance — not  of 
decr>'ing  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and  puffing  that — but  of 
taking  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  scale  of  human  knowledge,  and  deciding 
wliat  should  have  priority,  which  should  be  taught  first,  and  to  which  our  at- 
tention phould  be  most  urgently  directed.  That  is  a  problem,  you  will  allow, 
of  most  enormous  difficulty.    I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
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which  may  assist  us  in  solving  it.    I  think  it  will  be  admitted  hy  all  who  hear 

m 

me  that  as  we  live  in  a  universe  of  tilings,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  words.  The  first  few 
months  and  the  first  few  jcars  of  a  child's  existence  are  en^ployed  in  leamiojg 
both,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  making  itself  acquainted  with  the  world  than 
with  the  knowledge  of  language.  Wliat  is  the  order  of  Nature?  Nature  be- 
gins with  the  knowledge  of  things — then  with  their  names.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  know  what  a  thing  is,  than  what  it  is  called.  To  take  an  easy  illustra- 
tion, it  is  more  important  to  know  where  tlie  liver  is  situated,  and  what  are  the 
principles  which  affect  its  healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called  jecur  in 
Latin  or  ^xai  in  Greek.  I  go  a  little  farther.  Where  there  is  a  question  be- 
tween true  and  false,  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  is  true  than  what  ia 
false.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of  England  than  the  mytholo- 
gies of  Greece  and  Rome.  I  think  it  more  important  tliat  we  should  know 
those  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  social 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we  should  know  all  the  lives  and  loves  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempriere^s  dictionary.  And 
yet,  according  to  my  experience — I  hope  things  are  better  managed  now — we 
used  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  schools.  The  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  and  dismissed  in  a  very  short 
time ;  the  other  was  every  day's  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed 
out  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  in  the  name  or  history  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  form  and  degree  of  punishment  which  I  never  remember  being 
bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to 
think,  as  we  can  not  teach  people  every  thing,  it  is  more  important  that  we 
should  teach  them  practical  things  than  speculative  things.  There  must  be 
speculation,  and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  we 
should  rather  lean  to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I  think  it  more  impor- 
tant that  a  man  sliould  be  able  to  work  out  a  sum  m  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principles  of  Aristotle's  logic,  and 
that  the  moods  of  a  syllogism  are  not  so  important  as  the  rule  of  three,  prac- 
tice, and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in  the  matter,  we  should  lean 
to  the  practical  side.  One  more  rule  I  will  venture  to  submit — they  are  fQur 
in  all — if  we  must  choose  in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  important  to  ua 
than  the  past.  Institutions,  communities,  kingdoms,  countries,  with  which  we 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  unportant  than  institutions,  kingdoEpg, 
and  countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  I  will 
pursue  this  topic  no  farther. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  as  my  little  contribution  towards 
the  new  science  of  ponderation  or  measurement  which  I  am  anxious  to  foun>jl, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I  will  proceed, 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  how  far  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  corresponds  with  this  idea.  Witliout  going  into  detail,  I  may  say  the 
principal  subjects  of  education — I  don't  say  in  Scotch  Universities,  for  you  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  in  England,  though  even  in  your  universities  not 
quite  sufficiently  so — in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytical  mathematics,  and 
what  are  called  the  learned  languages — viz.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admirable  study,  and  are  calcvi- 
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kted  to  train  the  mind  to  strict  habita  of  reasoning,  and  habits  of  dose  and 
sustained  attention.  But  tbede  are  Uie  synthetical,  not  the  amtlytical  mathe- 
matics. Consider  to  what  this  form  of  study  trains  a  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analytically.  He  takoa  Iiis  conclusion  for  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way 
of  reaaioaing.  The  best  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  upon  principles  and  facta 
apd  see  wlmt  conclusion  they  give  you,  and  not  to  begin  with  a  c^jnclusion  and 
see  what  principles  or  fuets  you  muy  be  able  to  pick  up  in  order  to  support  it. 
Then  any  one  who  han  gone  through  this  training,  knows  that  you  go  by  steps. 
One  understands  step  by  step,  but  the  whole  very  oflen  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  lauded  in  a  coneluision  without  knowing  how.  We  see  each 
step  we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  how  we  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion.  This  is 
a  system  in  one  acw^c  too  easy,  because  each  step  is  easy;  and  in  the  otlicr  it 
is  too  difficult,  because  it  is  au  immense  strain  on  the  mind  to  grasp  tlie  whole 
effect  of  wliat  is  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  perhat«  the  most 
useful  lesson  a  man  can  leurn  is  the  estimation  of  probabilities  and  si/ling  of 
evidence.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded  from  mathematics,  wliicli  deal  purely 
with  necessary  trutlL  Tliei-efore,  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  tlian  your  own  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  a  mind  formed  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  tlie  extreme  of  credulity  and  scep- 
ticism, and  is  little  trained  to  take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  the  possibilities  affecting  our  daily  life,  upon  which,  far  more 
than  upon  abstract  reasoning,  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I  may  here 
mention  in  illustration  what  was  said  by  a  groat  judge  of  men  and  ability — Na- 
poleon  Buonaparte.  He  took  for  one  of  his  ministers  La  Place— one  of  thB 
^;reatest,  perluips  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  and  he  said  of  him — ^'  He  was 
a  geometer  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  whose  only  idea  of  transacting  the  business 
pf  his  department  was  with  reference  to  the  dififerential  and  integral  calculus.** 
Now,  I  pass  on  to  the  otiier  study  that  is  the  principal  occupation  of  our 
jouth,  and  tliat  is  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  history, 
science,  geography,  and  luytliology  connected  with  them — the  principal  stud/ 
being  language,  and  the  rest  only  accessories  to  it  Now,  it  strikes  one,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  ratlicr  a  narrow  view  of  education  that  it  should  be  devoted 
mainly — I  had  almost  said  exclusivelj — ^to  the  acquisition  of  any  language 
wliatever.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  when  thought  and  knowl- 
edge are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  the  means  of  conveying  it.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  substituted  for  it — it  is  not  its  equivalent.  It  pre-supposes  knowledge  of 
things,  and  is  only  useful  where  that  knowledge  is  attained  for  the  purpose, 
Damcly,  of  communicating  it  I  w^iU  venture  to  read  a  few  lines  fW>m  Pope  in 
illustration  of  what  I  say;  I  should  only  weaken  ilie  thought  if  I  attempted  to 
state  the  effect  of  them.  They  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
yov  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  most  v^roos  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  and  yet  they  may  remain  ottsrlj 
luacsredfor: — 

8ino«  man  rrom  bmu^  by  wordt  ii  kfMvq, 
Words  are  m»n*a  provioce ;  words  w«  fetch  aloM^ 
When  re««on  doubtful,  like  the  Semian  letter, 
Pointi  htm  two  ways,  the  narrower  it  tlie  better, 
^aced  at  the  door  of  learn  inf  jouCb  to  guidi^ 
Wf  oerf  r  tuffisr  i%  to  Btood  toe  widi^ 
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To  ack,  to  fuesf,  to  know,  at  they  eommene^ 
•  Ab  fancy  open*  the  quick  springs  of  sense. 

We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain. 
Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain. 
Confine  the  thougiit,  ti  exercise  the  breath. 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

I  think  it  is  a  poor  and  imperfect  conception  of  education  that  should  limit  it 
to  the  learning  of  any  languages  whatever ;  but  surely  if  we  are  to  make  lan- 
guage the  whole  or  a  part  of  education^  it  should  be  the  language  which  we  are 
most  concerned  with ;  and  I  must  be  pennittcd  to  say4hat  in  my  science  of 
ponderation  I  think  English  has  a  prior  claim  over  Latin  and  Greek.  I  do  not 
disparage  Latin  or  Greek ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  melancholy  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young  men  are  brought  up.  Latin 
is,  of  course,  of  great  use.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  great  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modem 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  very  great  importance.  But  we  roust 
remember  that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literatiu'e — the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  I  mean — ^kncw  no  language  but  their  own.  Tlie  Ro- 
mans knew  just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  them 
who  knew  one  language.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  learning  these  lan- 
guages. Learning  the  language  is  a  joke  compared  with  learning  the  grammar. 
The  grammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit,  Heine,  who  said — ^^  How  fortunate  the  Romans  were  that  they  had  not  to 
learn  the  Latin  grammar,  becatise  if  they  had  done  so  they  never  would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  world."  Montaigne,  300  years  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed  it  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  learning  the  language  colloquially,  "  without 
ft  lash,  without  a  tear,"  he  became  able  to  speak  it  by  being  talked  to  in  Latin. 
But  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Because  it  is  said  '^you  must  disci- 
pline the  mind,"  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammars, 
which  he  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  which  he  forgets  be- 
fore he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  worship  of  inu- 
tility in  this  matter ;  it  seems  to  be  considered  very  fine  to  learn  something 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  good — 

The  languagea,  especially  the  dead, 

Tlie  scieikoet,  especially  the  abstruse — 
The  arts,  at  least  all  sach  as  eouM  be  said 

To  be  the  most  remote  fiom  eummoa  use. 

It  is  an  idea  that  a  thing  can  not  be  good  discipline  for  the  mind  unless  it  be 
something  that  is  utterly  useless  in  future  life.  Now,  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderful  feUcity  of  expression ;  but 
what  is  more  beautiful,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  taste  better  than  to  study 
the  best  modem  French  prose  to  be  found  in  M.  Prevost  Paradol,  Sainte  Beuve,  -* 
and  other  French  writers?  There  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  English  • 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in  these  things  he  c^n  not  pos- 
sibly have  a  better  subject  than  French  prose.  The  discipline  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  goes  to  Paris  he  will  bo 
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able  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  make  known  his  wants  without  becoming  a  laughing- 
stock to  everybody ;  but  this  would  be  too  useful,  and  therefofb  this  must  bo 
put  aside  for  some  disciplino  in  the  Greek  language,  which  he  is  sure  to  forget 
before  he  is  tliirty.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  them .  a  race  of  sophists,  poetasters,  and  schoolmasters,  we  are 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way ;  but  for  the  business  of  life  we  have  a  little  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  very  different  system.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at- 
tempt to  untie  knots  that  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
on  a  set  of  general  principles — if  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  tlie  verb,  and  a  verb 
should  always  govern  tlie  accusative — and  language  had  been  made  like  Euclid 
— «very  one  of  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untie,  and  a  language 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  Ifbw — like 
a  tree  or  a  plant ;  it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  come  to  re- 
flect, you  will  tind  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
life  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules,  whose  exceptions  are  often  as 
numerous  as  their  illustrations,  and  of  which  ^ou  never  know  whether  they 
apply  or  not, 

Latin  Versification. 
There  is  another  thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  verses. 
I  do  not  think  the  history  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  be  to  make  as  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profitable  of  the  little  talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib- 
bling verses,  and  yet  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  us 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
fix>m  different  authors,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  verses  I  could  not  construe  my- 
self This  of  course  gives  a  most  unfair  predominence  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  how  to  u.se  a  gradus.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  life.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  all.  I  have 
known  men  of  high  classical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honors  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin 
verses.  There  is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  system,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it.  Another  absurd  thing  is  this — I  think  that  a  man  knows  a  lan- 
guage when  ho  can  read  with  fluency  and  ease  a  good,  plain,  straightforward 
author,  who  writes  grammatically  and  sensibly.  •  This  may  very  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  tfiat  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that — 
that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  is  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  line,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  everybody  who  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
their  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  -^schylus 
came  to  life  aprain  he  would  be  easily  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses;  and 
as  for  Homer,  I  am  quite  certain  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  accusative  case;  and  yet  the  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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in  this  profitiess  analyais  of  works  produced  by  meo  ut^rlj  onc^nsciops  of  tb^ 
rules  we  are  eudeavoriDg  to  draw  froea  tbem. 

Ancteni  Hutory, 
Ancient  history  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  a  very  beautiful  study ;  bt|t 
it  is  not  so  important  ^s  modem  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  nearly  so  muoh 
upon  our  transactions.  Consider  what  it  is.  Ancient  history  has  but  two 
phases — tlie  one  is  a  monarchy,  the  other  is  a  municipality.  The  notion  of  ^ 
large  community  existing  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  representation— of  a 
popular  government  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  town^is  a  tiling 
that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  so  that  the  best  years  of  our 
lives  are  spent  in  studying  history  in  which  that  which  makes  the  difierenoe 
between  modem  history  and  ancient — the  leading  characteristic  of  our  society 
— that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  ceFtaip 
amount  of  freedom — was  utterly  imknown.  The  Roman  Empire  was  estab- 
lished, from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Rome  became  too  large  tp 
be  a  municipality,  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Caesar — 
a  tyrant — over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  as  we  should  do,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  thp 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  not  knoW|i 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  disooveiy  of  many  hundred  years  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character- 
istic of  modern  history,  the  best  time  of  our  life  is  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reject  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a  substitute  for  modem  history.  If  a  man  has 
a  knowledge  of  modem  and  mediaeval  history,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
•have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  he  has  to  compare  it;  but 
if  he  has  no  modem  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  comparison.  It  is  useless 
•then  by  itself.  That  state  of  things  has  utterly  passed  away.  It  perishedi 
never  to  return,  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  mins  sprang  up 
a  new  state  of  things-^the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  Ute  Middle  Age^ 
which  ripened  into  tlie  present  state  of  thingSL  Of  all  that  our  youth  are 
4aught  nothing — they  know  nothing  of  it  The  subject  is  never  brought  before 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  confined  to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would  hardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  tliis  great  city.  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  letter  by 
8ervius  Sulpicius,  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  console  bioi 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  This  is  a  translation  of  it: — '^Beliind  me 
lay  ^gina,  before  me  Megsora,  on  my  right  Piraeus,  on  my  left  Corinth  ;  these 
cities,  once  so  flourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  before  my  eyes.  J. 
thought,  *  Are  we  little  mortals  affiicted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  whose  life 
must  at  any  rate  be  brief,  when  in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many 
towns  ?^ "  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  been  in 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  I  thought  how  many  irretrieva- 
ble years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  ii^  reading  and  learning  the  wars,  and  the  in- 
trigues, and  the  revolutions  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole  of  which  jn^j  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  glance  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  would  not  make 
a  decently-sized  English  county.  I  think  that  reflection  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  GreiBce,  and  has  seen  the  wonderfully 
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snail  scale  on  which  these  republics  are  laid  out,  to  which  the  earlier  yean  of 
his  life  were  almost  exclusively  devoted. 

Idea  of  Progress  Wanting, 

There  is  another  great  fault  in  this  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind  of  youth 
to  antiquity  *  and  that  is,  that  their  conception  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  wliich  is  our  leading  conception  in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  find  any  where  in  the  study  of  antiquity  tliai  which  is  now  in  every- 
body's mouih — the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity — that  it  could  not  be  in- 
creased— that  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a  roan  wanted  to  seek  for  knowl- 
edge he  did  not  sit  down  and  interrogate  Nature,  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyze  and  inquire,  but  ho  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav- 
eled to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wise  man  there  wiio  could  tell  him  all  al>out  it  That  was  the 
case  with  Plato,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  Now  it  is  no  small 
fault  of  the  modem  system  of  educ;ition  that  it  withholds  that  conception,  the 
Jcey  of  modem  society — tliat  is,  not  to  look  at  things  as  stationary,  but  to  look 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a  glacier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better,  from  better  to  worfk>,  as  the  case  may  be— an  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  ceas(*s,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
every  day.  That  conception  is  cntirt>ly  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I  won't  detain  you  with  any  discussion  in  this  place  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.  I  suspect  that  they  knew  as  much  of  the 
mental  sciences  as  we  do  now — neither  much  more  nor  much  less;  and,  with- 
out speaking  disrespectfully  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them 
bad  the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subject  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  how  many  Archons 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  how  many  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury there  are  in  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  laws 
and  institutions — things  excessively  repulsive  to  the  young  mind — things  only 
yaluable  for  comparing  with  our  own  institutions,  of  which  he  is  kept  pro- 
foundly ignorant 

Ancient  Geography, 

A  large  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  har^ 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  tlie  language  of  tlie  ancients,  these  things  must  bo  learned ; 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  much  modem  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge?  There  is  nothing  in  which  young  men  ore  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  X  shall  just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl- 
edge. Take,  for  instance,  Austnilia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
]cnows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are.  The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  Gastlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno- 
rance. I  remember  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
—I  will  not  mention  his  name — who  ma^  %  spegech  ui  ^hioh  it  ^as  quite 
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manifest  to  me  that  he  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  up  the  river.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
jou  his  numc  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  tiling  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be»known  about 
it  A  great  many  men  have  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  the  map,  and  very 
few  know  a  single  town  m  it  I  have  amused  mys^elf  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Gondar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  the  map ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there,  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  Ilalicarnassus  was  tlie  capital  city  of  Caria^  or  that 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Volscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  we  might  have  hoped  bettor  things.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cav&  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  the  melancholy  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  Ihem,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  own  breast  After  all,  gentle- 
men, education  is  a  preparation  fbr  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  in 
some  degree-— whether  they  really  in  any  degree  fulfill  that  condition.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a 
man's  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  he  does  it  But  what  we  are  taught  by 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Kepos,  who  wrote  600  years  afterwards,  and  wo  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 
mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

Deficiencies  in  Vie  Education  of  a  Public  Sclwol  or  University  Man, 
I  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man^^ne 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford — may  be  in  total  ignorance  of  He  probably  will  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  th^ 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  lefl  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  oflen  does  not  know, 
any  thing  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  througli  life;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  clear  writing — perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle- 
man or  man  of  business  can  possess — is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per- 
fectly deficient  in  spelling.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  first-class 
.honor,  and  hi  his  essay — a  most  excellent  English  essay — ^there  were  forty-six 
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mis-Spellings.  He  may  know  nothing  of  the  modern  geography  of  his  own 
country;  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  England.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high  honors  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  became  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
he  should  illustrate  some  fact  by  reference  to  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Ho  need  know  nothing  whatever 
of  modern  history — how  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  effect.  He 
need  know  nothing  of  mediroval  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance, because  important  results  have  flowed  from  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  iu  the  Church  of  England  from  absurdly-exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadful  period ;  and  the  state  of 
gross  ignorance  in  which  people  are  left  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
tliem  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modem  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade  was  pro- 
jected. He  may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  tlie  law 
of  England ;  he  knows  tlio  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquities  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  important  to  every  day's  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  nothing  what- 
ever. We  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authors  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  give  him  ?  He 
studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
,the  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  stringing  together  scraps  of  Latin  poets  learned 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Then  as  for  modem 
languages  : — There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothing 
effective;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modern  lan- 
guages, as  it  ought  to  have,  modern  languages  ought  to  have  a  preference,  aa 
far  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  langruages.  I  have 
been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  first-class  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  onp  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if  the  waiter  had 
not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
own,  we  might  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
thp  Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
up  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted ;  and  what  makes  these  so 
painful  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
knowing  in  this  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modern  history,  of  modem  lan- 
guages ;  but  what  are  modem  history  and  languages  compared  with  the  bound- 
less field  that  nature  opens  out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is 
expanding  before  us — with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into 
exlstonce— with  the  wonderful  generalization  with  regard  to  plants  and  ani- 
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mala,  and  all  those  noble  studies  arid  speculations  which  are  the  glory' and  dis- 
tinction and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youth 
remain,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignorant?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  mURt  begin  his  education  after 
it  has  closed.  Afler  all  had  been  done  fbr  him  that  the  present  miserable,  con- 
tracted, and  poor  sjrstem  can  do,  he  has  to  begin  and  educate  himself  over 
again,  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but  which  were 
the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  mental 
stock  of  a  man  of  erudition. 

Influence  of  Educational  Endowments, 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — how,  with  physical  science  in 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  ours,  with  such  a  literature  as  oura^' 
with  such  a  literature  as  that  of  modem  £urope  before  us,  we  should  turn  aside 
from  this  rich  banquet,  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  years? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  It  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni- 
versities  were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modem  history 
had  not  begun ;  mediseval  history  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annals  of 
monkish  chroniclers.  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  at  all ;  and  there 
really  was  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
log^c.  No  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  philanthropic  peraoofl 
who  made  these  foundations.  The  blame  is  in  those  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means. to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion.  Nor  docs  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  euch — meaning  by  a  Univer- 
sity a  body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  the  advancement  of  its  pupils;  be- 
cause our  Universities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  the  blame  lies  with 
the  Govemment  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex- 
cluf»ively  given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinion, 
public  property,  for  the  use  of  which  the  State,  as  representing  the  public,  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  answer, 
they  should  be  let  alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  them. 
Now  what  end  do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  answer  is  this — they  give 
an  enormous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  of  pure  mathematics.  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  languageo, 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  studies,  and  if  that  was  all  I 
would  not  object.  But  you  know  very  well  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  first  eficct  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  far  more  important  effect  is  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has  talent, 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  his 
talent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford, 
he  can  gain  a  first-class,  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardly 
an  endowment  open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave  the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and 
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Greek-,  be  might  be  a  Fellow  of  half  a  dozen  different  colleges  with  the  most 
perfect  ease.  How  can  jou  expect  these  studies  to  get  fair  piaj,  when  they 
are  so  hendicapped,  when  the  whole  weiglit  of  these  oudowmcnts,  amounting 
to  about  half  a  million  annually,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  doud  languages, 
and  the  study  of  pure  mathematics  ?  The  fault  lies,  therefore,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  not  reformed  these  endowments;  and  the  remedy,*  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  that  these  endowments  should  be  emancipated  from  this  nar- 
row application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  bo  obtained  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge — 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  not  giving  them  these 
iavldious  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  siime  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventure 
sehoola,  kept  by  ma.«»ters  for  their  own  profit.  There  is  a  foundation  which 
forms  the  nucleu.^,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  but  these  schools  have  got  a  gmnl-will  such  as  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got.  A  man  that  has  been  at  a  school, 
however  badly  taught  ho  has  been,  however  much  ho  has  been  (logged,  always 
goes  away  with  an  affection  fyr  it.  He  forgets  his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself,  but  by  his  son,  ho  always  send.s  him  there. 
No  doubt,  if  we  could  only  st»cure  a  fair  stage  and  no  favor  for  all  the  different 
branches  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itself  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  loam,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim- 
ited that  wo  must  fix  upon  a  few  elemcntiry  subjects  to  got  any  thing  done  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  tho  duty  of  the  p^irents  to  lix  what  their  children  should 
learn.  But  then  tho  State  should  htand  impartial,  and  not  by  endowments 
neces.*'arily  force  education  into  these  channels,  and  leave  those  others  dry. 
And,  therefore,  what  I  would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recisl  as  to  give  all  subjects — physical  science,  modem  history, 
Knglish  history,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  his- 
tory, ancient  philo.^ophy,  all  a  fair  and  e([ual  start. 

You  will  Sfiy,  How  is  it  iM)S8iblo  for  this  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  presume  to  say 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  ono  way  it  can  bo  done, 
because  I  have  done  it  mj'self  I  was  Secretiiry  to  the  India  Board  at  tho  time 
when  the  writerships  wero  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  njstrictcd  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  courpe  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  very  merito- 
rious omdidates — gentlemen,  for  instance,  coining  from  tho  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  though  very  well  verssed  in  tho  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu- 
able studies,  would  not  hnve  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfully  in 
classics  with  boys  tniined  in  the  Knglish  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
yon  as  being  necess  irj'  to  do.  Tn  order  to  solve  tho  problem  of  education,  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Maratilay  and  other  eminent  men,  preparc-d  a  scale 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed  ;  that  is,  we  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a  well-educated  man  could  learn..   We  took  all  tho  languages :  wo  took 
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Latin  and  Greek,  we  took  French  and  English,  and  all  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe ;  we  took  the  principal  branches  of  physical  science,  we  took  history, 
English  literature,  philosophy  of  mind  as  taught  in  Scotland,  and  at  Oxford, 
and  at  other  places ;  we  took  every  thing,  and  we  gave  marks  to  each  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  as  near  as  we  could  arrive  to  it ;  and  under 
tiuit  sj'stem  all  persons  have  been  admitted  equally  and  fairly  to  the  benefits  of 
those  offices,  whatever  their  line  of  study  may  have  been.  Instead  of  loading 
the  dice  in  favor  of  the  dead  languages,  wo  gave  them  all  a  fair  start,  and  the 
thing,  80  fur  as  I  know,  has  worked  perfectly  smoothly  and  with  perfect  succesa 
Now,  I  say  something  of  that  kind  should  be  done  if  we  are  to  reform  endow- 
ments so  us  to  place  all  studies  on  a  level,  and  then  let  the  best  study  win.  I 
won't  pretend  to  influence  the  decision  of  parents,  but  I  should  give  to  them 
no  bribe,  no  inducement,  to  choose  one  study  more  than  another,  but  allow 
them  to  take  whatever  they  hke  best  And  I  think  you  would  find  that  the 
public  appetite  for  Latin  verses,  the  difficult  parts  of  Greek  choruses,  and  the 
abstruser  rules  of  grammar,  such  as  are  given  in  the  Latin  Primer  recently 
issued  for  tfie  use  of  public  schools,  would  begin  to  abate ;  and  the  people 
would  think  it  is  better  to  know  something  of  the  world  around  them,  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  their  own  country,  something  about  their  own  bodies 
and  their  own  soul?,  than  it  is  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  time  has  gone  past  evidently  when  the  higher  classes  can  hope  by  any 
indirect  influence,  either  of  property  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  to  direct  the 
course  of  public  affairs.  Power  has  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  what  they 
do  must  be  done  by  the  influence  of  superior  education  and  superior  cultiva- 
tion ;  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind — "  the  sign  and  signet  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  command,"  which  never  fails  being  recognized  wherever  it  is  truly 
tested.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  how  is  this  likely  to  be  done?  Is  it  by  con- 
fining tlie  attention  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  country  to  the 
history  of  these  old  languages  and  those  Pagan  republics,  of  which  working 
men  never  heard,  with  which  they  are  never  brought  in  conUict  in  any  of  their 
affairs,  and  of  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  know  nothing?  Is 
it  not  better  that  gentlemen  should  know  the  things  which  the  working  men 
know,  only  know  them  infinitely  better  in  their  principles  and  in  their  details, 
80  that  they  may  be  able,  in  their  intercourse  and  their  commerce  with  them, 
to  assert  the  superiority  over  them  which  greater  intelligence  and  leisure  is 
sure  to  give,  and  to  conquer  back  by  means  of  a  wider  and  more  enlightened 
cultivation  some  of  the  influence  which  Ihcy  have  lost  by  political  change?  I 
confess,  for  myself,  that  whenever  I  talk  with  an  intelligent  workman,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  assert  any  such  superiority,  I  am  always  tormented  with  the 
conception,  "  What  a  fool  a  man  must  think  me  when  ho  finds  me,  upon  whose 
education  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matters 
which  experience  teaches  him,  and  which  he  naturally  thinks  every  educated 
man  ought  to  know."  I  think  this  ought  easily  to  bo  managed.  The  lower 
classes  ought  to  be  educated  to  discharge  the  duties  cast  upon  them.  They 
should  also  be  educated  tliat  they  may  appreciate  and  defer  to  a  higher  cultiva- 
tion when  they  meet  it;  and  the  higher  classes  ought  to  be  educated  in  a  very 
different  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  to  the  lower  classes  that  higher 
education  to  which,  if  it  were  shown  t9  them,  they  would  bow  down  and  defer. 
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William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liverpool  Dec.  29, 
1809,  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1829,  taking  a  double  class  in  1831.  After  traveling  on 
the  continent,  he  was  retui-ned  to  Parliament  in  1832,  and  was  in 
1834  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1835  under  Sec* 
retary  for  Colonial  Affairs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  same  year 
he  retired  from  office  with  bis  leader,  and  returned  with  him  in 
1841  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the 
Mint  In  this  capacity  he  gave  the  explanation  required  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  revived  tariff  in 
1842.  In  1843  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  1846,  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies. In  the  following  year  he  resigned,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  House  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1852  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1855  he  was  in 
Parliament  but  out  of  office,  until  1859,  when  he  resumed  office  aa 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
He  was  rejected  as  member  from  Oxford  in  1865,  but  was  immedi- 
ately returned  for  South  Lancashire,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  became  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  RusselPs  administration.  In  1866 
lie  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  1868,  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful. As  Premier  after  1868  he  signalized  his  ministry  by  dis- 
establishing the  Irish  Church,  and  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
Homer.  He  maintains  the  classical  side  of  the  question  of  a  mod- 
em curriculum  for  secondary  and  superior  schools. 

Classical  Training^  Vie  Basis  of  a  Liberal  ^dacaiion. 

The  relation  of  pure  science,  natural  science,  modem  languages,  modem  his- 
tory, and. the  rest,  to  the  old  classical  training,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  prin* 
ciple,  and  that  these  competing  branches  of  instraction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
simply  as  importunate  creditors  that  take  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to-day  be* 
cause  they  hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  • 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I  would  refuse; 
I  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their  true  position  is  ancillary; 
and  aB  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and  restrained  without  scruple  as  much 
as  a  regard  to  the  paramount  matter  of  education  may  dictate.  But  why,  after 
all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount?    Is  it  because  we  find  it  established? 
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because  it  improves  memoiy,  or  tast«,  or  gpfes  predsioo,  or  develops  the  fiicolty 
of  speech  ?  All  these  are  but  partial  and  fragmentary  statemenis,  so  many 
narrow  glimpses  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  truth.  That  truth  Z  take  to  be^ 
that  the  modem  European  civilization  from  the  middle  age  downwards  is  tb« 
compound  of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  Greek  (and  in  a  secondary  degree  the  Roman)  discipline  for  bis  mind  and 
inteQect.  St  Paul  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  is  in  his  own  person  a 
symbol  of  this  great  wedding.  The  j^ce^  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
in  Christian  education  is  not  arbitraiy,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  Tlie  materials 
of  what  we  call  classical  training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say 
were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  that  it  might  become,  nol 
a  mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the  complement  of  Christianity  fa 
its  application  to  the  culture  of  the  Imman  being,  as  a  being  formed  both  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  broad,  and  high,  and  clear  enough ;  and  it  sup» 
plies  a  key  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  relation  between  the  classical 
training  of  our  youth,  and  all  other  branches  of  their  secular  education.  It 
must  of  course  be  kept  within  its  proper  place,  and  duly  limited  as  to  things 
and  persons.  It  can  only  apply  in  full  to  that  smaU  proportion  of  the  youth 
of  any  country  who  are  to  become  hi  the  fullest  sense  educated.  It  involves 
Ho  extravagant  or  inconvenient  assumptions  concerning  those  who  are  to  be 
educated  for  trades  and  professions,  in  which  the  necessities  of  specific  training 
must  more  or  less  limit  general  culture.  It  leaves  open  every  question  turning 
upon  individual  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes ;  and  by  no  means  requires  that  boys 
without  a  capacity  fbr  imbibing  any  of  the  spirit  of  classical  culture  are  still  to 
be  mechanically  plied  with  the  instruments  of  it  after  their  unfitness  in  the  par- 
ticular subject  matter  has  become  manifest.  But  it  lays  down  the  rule  of  edu- 
cation for  those  who  have  no  internal  and  no  external  disqualification ;  and 
that  rule  becoming  a  fixed  and  central  point  in  the  system,  becomes  also  the 
point  around  which  all  others  may  be  grouped. 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  HEW  TOBK  CITT, 

One  of  the  most  significant  phases  in  the  condition  of  American 
colleges  is  the  publicity  now  given  to  the  action  of  their  TrusteeSi 
and  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  institutions  generally.  Officer^ 
and  instructors  no  longer  regard  themselves  aa  members  of  close  cor- 
porations, but  hold  their  meetings  in  public  for  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  finances,  and  courses  of  instruction.  Whether 
this  is  in  all  respects  desirable,  we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  discuss, 
but  thb  publicity  has  brought  all  subjects  oonnected  with  colk^ 
improvement  into  tl)e  educational  discussions  of  the  day  more  prom- 
inently than  at  any  former  period.  To  these  discussions  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, President  of  G>lumbia  College,  has,  at  different  times,  made 
important  contributions.  As  Professor  in  the  State  University  of 
Alabama,  and  as  President  of  the  State  University  of  Mississippi, 
his  views  on  college  discipline  and  studies,  expressed  in  communicar 
tions  to  the  corporate  authorities,  did  much  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
all  interested  to  important  modifications  of  our  college  syc<tenL  Aa 
President  of  Columbia  College,  he  has  discussed  the  most  important 
questions  of  educational  reform,  in  his  annual  Reports  to  tlie  Trus- 
tees, so  far  as  they  concerned  that  institution,  in  a  masterly  manner* 
His  successive  reports  to  the  Trustees  aie  permanent  contributions 
of  great  value  to  the  literature  of  college  education*  In  his  report 
for  1870-71,  he  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  optional 
studies,  or  a  fixed  curriculum,  with  the  judgment  of  a  practical  edu- 
cator. We  wish  he  had  closed  his  discussion  of  the  subject  with  the 
outline  at  least  of  a  system  of  education,  at  once  liberal  and  practi- 
cal for  the  sons  of  New  York  merchants,  destined  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  their  fathers  and  the  great  enterprises  of  the  city. 

As  illustrating  the  causes  which  have  determined  the  attendance 
in  colleges  located  in  cities.  Dr.  Barnard  has  presented  in  this  and 
his  former  Report  the  most  reliable  statistics  yet  given  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  college  students  ;  and  for  the  first  time  has  brought 
something  like  order  into  the  classification  of  these  institutions,  which 
has  become  more  and  more  confused,  with  each  attempt  to  give  the 
number  and  location  of  institutions  called  colleges  and  universities. 
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ELECTIVE   STUDIES. 

In  tlie  last  annual  communication  of  the  president  to  the 
trustees,  evidence  was  presented,  derived  fi'om  a  pretty  extensive 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  collegiate  education  in  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  colleges,  in  insisting  upon  the  pursuance  of 
an  invariable  curriculum  of  study  by  all  their  students,  are  not 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  age  as  it  respects  the  liigher  educa- 
tion. The  question  was  then  discussed  as  a  question  of  pure 
statistics;  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  is  the  estimation 
in  which  the  education  furnished  by  the  colleges  is  held  by  the 
people  at  the  present  time,  compared  with  what  it  was  earlier  in  the 
century.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  however  it  might  turn  out,  did 
not  necessarily  involve  any  thing  beyond.  Should  it  appear  that 
the  colleges  at  present  attract  a  smaller  number  of  students  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  formerly,  and  even  that  this 
proportion  is  sensibly  diminishing  as  years  go  by,  it  is  still  free  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  system  can  not  be  materially  improved, 
to  ascribe  this  to  popular  error;  and  to  hope,  and  to  profess  to 
anticipate  that  this  error,  like  many  caprices  of  which  precedents 
may  be  found  perhaps  in  histoiy,  will  presently  pass  away.  To 
such  the  results  actually  reached  in  the  inquiry  will  probably  be 
unwelcome,  but  will  fail  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  any  modification 
of  the  system  itself. 

There  are  those  who  hold  with  some  reason  that  the  popniar 
judgment  of  systems  of  education  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  but  none 
can  wisely  claim  that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  No  scheme 
however  judicious  can  be  successful,  in  a  country  where  choice  is 
free,  unless  the  people  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  judicious.  To 
a  community  without  education,  or  but  imperfectly  educated,  the 
value  of  education  of  any  kind  is  not  very  obvious.  And  hence  it 
is  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  great  pnblic  interest,  of  which 
it  is  unsafe  to  trust  the  regulation  to  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Limitation  of  knowledge  i&  not,  like  deficiency  of  food, 
attended  with  a  craving  for  a  larger  supply.  It  is  characteristic  of 
ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  content  not  to  know ;  and  of 
partial  information,  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  conceit  that  there  is 
httle  more  to  be  known.  The  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in 
civilized  society  render  certain  descriptions  of  elementary  knowledge 
necessary  to  all;  or  at  least  cause  the  absence  of  such  humble 
knowledge  to  be  felt  as  a  positive  inconvenience ;  and  so  far  as  this 
may  extend,  but  only  so  far,  we  may  presume  that  education  will 
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be  provided  in  obedience  to  a  spontaneous  popular  demand.  Bat 
a  high  order  of  education  is  not  the  necessity  of  the  many,  and 
the  want  of  it  can  never  be  felt  by  them  as  a  personal  want.  Still 
less  are  the  multitude  likely  to  feel  the  importance  to  the  common- 
wealth that  there  should  be  an  order  of  educated  men  superior  to 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  feeling  is  instinctively 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  such  an  order,  or  to  any  order  which 
breaks  the  dead  level  of  uniform  mediocrity.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  educational  institutions  in  a  number  of 
the  more  recently  formed  states  of  our  Union,  in  which  provision  for 
the  higher  education  has  been  made  by  means  of  endowments 
granted  by  the  general  government,  but  intrusted  for  their  adminis- 
tration to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  themselves.  In  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  president,  the 
colleges,  though  costing  the  people  nothing,  have  been  subjects  of 
constant  denunciation  by  demagogues  as  nurseries  of  aristocrats, 
their  halls  have  been  but  meagrely  attended  in  spite  of  attractions 
which  ought  to  have  filled  them  with  throngs,  and  their  endeavors 
to  fulfill  their  mission  have  been  rather  tolerated  than  sustained  by 
the  people. 

The  fact  then  regarding  the  higher  education  is,  not  that  the 
demand  creates  the  supply,  but  that  the  supply  determines  the 
demand.  Superior  educational  institutions  are  provided  cither  by 
governments  or  by  the  thinking  few ;  and  these,  by  the  offers  which 
they  hold  out,  and  by  the  visible  results  which  they  produce  as 
illustrated  in  the  subsequent  history  of  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  their  advantages,  slowly  educate  the  people  to  an  understanding 
of  the  value  of  education — of  the  value  of  education  in  general, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  form  of  education  furnished,  in  particular. 
So  long  as  this  form  of  education  seems  to  fit  men  best  to  meet 
with  and  master  the  practical  problems  presented  by  the  age  in 
which  they  live,  whether  these  be  political  or  social,  indnstnal, 
moral  or  purely  intellectual,  so  long  will  it  be  preferred,  and  so  long 
will  the  public  preference  for  it  be  manifested  in  the  increasing 
numbers  of  those  who  seek  its  benefits.  If,  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  society,  systems  of  education  remain  wholly  unchang- 
ed, there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  training  which  was  once 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  can  continue  to  remain  so. 
And  its  want  of  adaptedness  to  the  new  exigencies  of  life,  or  its 
positive  defects,  can  not  fail  to'be  detected  by  the  people,  through 
the  application  of  the  same  criteria  by  means  of  which  they  learned 
to  value  the  higher  education  at  all.     As  therefore  the  practical 
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saccesd  of  edacational  systems  and  of  cdacatiooal  institutions,  in  n 
country  where  as  before  remarked,  the  choice  is  free-^whero 
government,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  step  in  to  control  the  will  of 
the  individual — ^must  depend  upon  the  &vor  voluntarily  extended 
to  them  by  the  people,  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  decided  change 
in  the  popular  estimation  of  a  system  long  established  and  long 
undeniably  favorite,  compels  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  thK 
system  requires  modification.  No  theory  can  stand  against  a  fiict 
like  this.  It  is  idle  to  prove  to  a  people  that  they  ought  to  prefer 
a  species  of  culture  which,  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  them,  they 
have  deliberately  made  up  their  minds  not  to  prefer. 

The  change  in  respect  to  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  system 
of  collegiate  education,  in  form  as  hitherto  conducted  in  our  country, 
indicated  by  the  diminished  attendance  upon  the  colleges,  is  too 
great  to  be  treated  as  an  accidental  irregularity ;  and  it  has  been 
steadily  prc^cssive  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it  can  be  attributed  to 
no  passing  caprice.  Taking  the  whole  country  through,  the  number 
t>f  undergraduate  students  in  all  the  colleges  is  less  at  the  present 
time  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  From  New  England,  where 
collegiate  education  has  always  been  more  highly  in  favor  than 
any  where  else,  the  number  of  undergraduate  students  sent  to  the 
eoll^es  within  and  without  New  England,  is  not  greater  by  one 
hundred  in  all  at  this  time,  than  it  was  in  183B.  It  is  even 
eonsiderablc  less,  if,  at  both  dates,  we  leave  out  Harvard  University ; 
«n  institution  which  has  received,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  rapid 
€uid  surprising  increase  of  numbers,  as  an  apparent  consequence  of 
having  abandoned  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  collegiate  system  of 
instruction,  i.  e,  the  invariable  curriculum  of  study.  In  all  New 
England  there  is  not  a  single  considerable  college  in  which  the 
attendance  from  its  own  state  has  not  fallen  o(f  in  recent  years, 
except  Amherst,  where  it  has  not  increased,  though  the  population 
has  increased  largely,  and  Harvard,  in  regard  to  the  exceptional 
prosperity  of  which,  the  probable  reason  has  just  been  suggested. 

In  regard  to  our  own  State  of  New  York,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  for  former  years,  how  many  young  men  hare 
been  sent  to  colleges  beyond  the  State  limits,  or  how  many  from 
ether  States  have  attended  our  own ;  but  the  comparison  of  the 
iotal  attendance  upon  the  colleges  of  New  York  at  different  periods 
exhibits  results  entirely  in  harmony  with  those  derived  from  New 
England.  Taking  up,  for  instance,  entirely  at  random,  the  Ameri^ 
can  Almanac  for  1848,  we  find  that  the  colleges  of  the  State  of 
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New  York,  then  six  in  number,  viz.  Columbia,  Union,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Geneva  (now  llobart)  and  the  N.  Y.  City  University, 
embraced  for  the  year  preceding,  nine  hundred  and  forty  under- 
graduate students;  while  in  1869-70,  the  total  attendance  of 
students  in  Arts  in  all  the  colleges,  now  increased  to  twelve  in 
number,  viz.,  besides  the  above-named,  Genesee,  Rochester,  St. 
Stephens,  Cornell,  Alfred,  and  the  college  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  only  one  thousand  and  thirty-four;  an  absolute  increase  of 
ninety-four,  or  ten  per  cent,  only,  while  the  population  of  the  State 
during  the  same  time  increased  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

If,  in  connection  with  facts  like  these,  which  illustrate  the 
declining  favor  with  which  that  system  of  collegiate  education  ia 
regarded,  which  makes  adherence  to  an  invariable  curriculum  of 
study  its  distinctive  characteristic,  we  consider  the  success  of  those 
institutions  which  offer  to  their  students  a  considerable  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  selection  of  their  studies,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not 
an  inferior  grade  of  education  which  the  popular  voice  demands, 
nor  a  diminished  amount  of  exaction.  It  is  rather  that  education  t 
shall  be  varied  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  of  individuals;  and  ^ 
further,  that,  in  place  of  limited  and  necessarily  superficial  attain- 
ment in  many  things,  there  shall  be  thoronghness,  or  at  least  the  I 
opportunity  for  thoroughness,  in  a  smaller  number.  The  throng 
which  has  filled  the  halls  of  Cornell  University  from  the  first  day 
of  their  opening  has  been  gathered  mainly  by  the  opportunity  thus 
offered.  And  though  the  education  furnished  by  some  of  the 
schools  of  that  institution  is  not  what  can  be  properly  called  liberal, 
yet  setting  these  schools  aside,  the  truth  still  remains  that  ComeH 
University,  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  outnumbers  any  three 
of  those  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  which  have  been  in  existence 
half  a  century.  The  University  of  Michigan  furnishes  an  example 
almost  equally  striking  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  a  much 
longer  period.  This  institution  numbers  at  present  nearly  five 
hundred  students  in  its  undergraduate  department.  But  the  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  truth  is  probably  that  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Harvard  University  already  mentioned ; 
especially  when  considered  in  comparison  with  the  sister  institution 
next  in  age  (in  New  England)  and  her  most  prominent  competitor, 
Yale  College.  These  two  institutions  have,  for  many  years, 
uppeared  to  divide  pretty  equally  the  popular  fistvor.  But  while 
the  first  is  exhibiting  at  the  present  time  a  growth  more  vigorous 
than  has  marked  any  former  period  of  her  history,  the  second  is 
nearly  staUonary.    The  average  undergraduate  attendance  of  Yale 
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College  for  the  last  five  years  (including  the  present)  has  been  five 
hundred  and  thirteen.  Her  catalogue  for  1 870*7 1 ,  gives  the  present 
attendance  at  five  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  but  the  total  for  1860- 
61 — ten  years  ago — was  almost  exactly  the  same,  viz.  five  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  increase  at  Uan-ard  in  the  meantime  has 
been  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  reasons  which  were  once  thought  conclusive  in  favor  x>f  an 
invariable  curriculum  of  study  extending  through  the  collegiate 
course,  have  many  of  them  at  present  lost  their  principal  force. 
The  first  and  chief  of  these  was  that  the  object  of  collegiate 
training  is  so  almost  exclusively  mental  discipline,  and  so  little  the 
imparting  of  useful  knowledge,  as  to  make  a  uniform  system  of 
instruction  a  logical  necessity.  It  is  not  what  a  young  man  likes 
to  study — that  is  the  argument — but  what  he  needs  to  study,  to 
which  his  attention  should  be  directed.  Very  probably  what  he 
likes  least  he  will  need  most,  and  to  give  to  him  freedom  of  choice 
will  be  to  defeat  the  ends  of  his  education. 

The  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  the  assumption,  which 
is  always  made,  and  which  thus  far  has  never  been  in  terms  distinctr 
ly  contradicted,  that  the  entire  college  course  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
course  of  mental  discipline  strictly,  and  nothing  else.  However 
justifiable  this  assumption  may  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  it  can  by 
no  means  be  admitted  at  the  present  time,  without  at  least  important 
qualification.  The  mental  powers  can  not,  it  is  true,  be  exercised 
without  improvement  upon  any  subject,  or  at  any  period  of  life 
before  the  commencement  of  natural  decline ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
may  say  that  we  are  always  under  mental  discipline.  But  the 
discipline  which  wo  properly  distinguish  as  educational  is  something 
difiercnt  from  this.  It  may  be  defined  or  explidned  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

There  is  a  period  of  early  life  during  which,  without  any  artificial 
and  intentional  culture  at  all,  the  powers  of  the  body  and  those  of 
the  mind  simultaneously  unfold  themselves.  During  this  period  if 
certain  muscles  of  the  body  or  certain  of  its  limbs  be  kept  in 
incessant  activity,  and  certain  others  in.  continual  repose,  the  result 
will  be  an  abnormal  and  possibly  a  monstrous  growth.  But  if  the 
child  be  allowed  to  grow  up  under  ordinary  conditions  so  as  to 
reach  adult  years  with  tolerably  symmetrical  proportions,  the 
subsequent  cficct  of  unequal  activity  of  the  dificrent  members  of 
the  body  will  no  longer  bo  an  unnatural  development,  or  a  marked 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  physical  powers ;  but  rather  a 
greater  skill  or  aptness  in  tho  use  of  those  which  are  most  employ- 
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ed.  Nor  even  in  regard  to  this,  is  use  or  practice  or  exercise,  after 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  sufficient  to  produce  results  which,  while 
the  system  is  still  plastic,  are  accomplished  almost  imperceptibly 
and  with  infinitely  less  effort.  There  are  arts,  such  for  instance  as 
glass  blowing,  which  can  never  be  mastered  except  by  persons  who 
have  grown  up  to  them  from  early  childhood.  And  no  fact  is  more 
familiar  than  the  facility  with  which  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
languages  is  acquired  by  infantile  lips;  while  it  is  a  hopeless 
undertaking  for  an  adult,  no  matter  what  amount  of  practice  and 
perseverance  he  may  expend  upon  the  effort,  perfectly  to  master 
the  same  accomplishment 

Now  precisely  the  same  law  holds  true  in  regard  to  mental 
development.  As  there  is  a  period  of  infancy  during  which  the 
child  is  incapable  of  supporting  his  own  weight ;  so  there  is  one  in 
which  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  his  own  existence.  And  as,  with 
the  physical  growth,  the  organs  of  the  body  acquire  strength  and 
come  by  degrees  under  the  control  of  the  will,  so  correspondingly, 
in  the  natural  and  quite  spontaneous  growth  of  the  mind,  the  facul- 
ties unfold  themselves  and  expand  into  vigor,  in  simple  obedience 
to  the  principle  of  development  divinely  implanted  in  the  soul  in 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  With  the  progress  of  years  this  growth 
goes  on ;  and  the  mind,  like  the  body,  attains  an  adult  stage, 
whether  it  be  subjected  to  external  influences  controlling  it«  habits 
— that  is,  to  educational  influences— or  not.  There  comes  a  time 
at  last  beyond  which  educational  influences  are  proverbially  vain. 
There  is  another  period,  the  earliest  of  all,  in  which  they  are  almost 
omnipotent.  This  is  the  period  during  which,  in  obedience  to 
nature^s  law,  the  faculties  are  growing ;  and  when  the  educator  may 
force  them  to  grow  into  any  mould  which  he  may  choose  to  throw 
around  them.  But  when  expansion  has  ceased,  moulds  will  be 
placed  in  vain  :  the  mind  will  retain  the  contour  which  nature  and 
circumstances  have  given  it ;  and  from  this'  point  onward  the 
business  of  education  is  no  longer  to  form  it,  but  to  make  the  most 
of  what  it  is.  There  is  here  doubtless  room  for  the  educator  to  do 
much ;  but  his  business  is  to  give  fair  play  to  the  faculties  such  as 
they  are,  and  such  as  they  must  continue  to  be ;  rather  than  to 
repress  the  salient  characteristics,  and  waste  both  precious  time  and 
weary  labor  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  out  others  which  have  lost 
the  power  to  respond  to  the  solicitations  of  the  cultivator. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  average  age  of  under- 
graduates in  our  American  colleges  is  more  advanced  at  present 
by  several  years,  than  it  was  a  century  ago.     At  the   admission  of 
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stadente  into  Columbia  College,  record  is  made  of  the  age  of  eadi 
candidate  at  his  last  preceding  birthday.  Of  the  students  of  all 
the  classes  at  present  in  college,  the  avcn^  of  the  ages  thus  record- 
eel  is  sixteen  years  and  nine  months ;  and  as  this  is  the  average  at 
the  birthday  preceding  admission,  it  may  fairly  be  conclnded  that, 
at  the  time  of  admission,  the  average  age  exceeded  seventeen  years. 
The  average  age  at  graduation  is  therefore  twenty-one  years,  or  the 
age  of  manhood  complete.  Until  witliin  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
the  matriculation  books  of  the  college  have  contained  no  record  of 
the  ages  of  the  students.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  this 
source,  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  average  age  of  admission 
into  this  college  during  the  last  century.  Quite  a  number  of 
instances  have,  however,  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  individuals 
entered  the  college  as  early  as  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  graduated  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  Possibly  these  were  extreme  cases;  but  no 
such  case  could  be  possible  at  all  at  present,  since  the  statutes 
prohibit  the  admission  of  any  student  below  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Suppose  then  the  average  age  at  that  early  period  to  have  been 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  That  is  already  three  or  four  years 
below  the  present  average ;  and  three  or  four  years  taken  at  the 
very  time  of  life  when  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  organiza- 
tion is  loosing  its  plasticity  and  attaining  its  ultimate  form  as  weU 
as  stature.  It  is  a  question  well  worth  considering,  whether  a  plan 
of  education  which  might  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  could  possibly  be  equally 
suitable  for  young  men  between  seventeen  and  twenty-one.  For 
the  first  class  nan[>ed,  there  might  be  reason  in  demanding  that  the 
entire  course  should  be  shaped  with  a  view  to  mental  discipline 
only.  As  it  respects  the  second,  there  is  no  less  reason  for  re- 
qiiinng  that  a  principal  object  should  be,  to  impart  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge  itself.  And  though  this  should  not  be  llie 
governing  object  throughout  the  whole  course,  it  ought  at  least  to 
give  character  to  the  later  years. 

A  second  reason  why  it  is  no  longer  expedient  to  treat  collegiate 
instruction  as  being  designed  exclusively  for  mental  discipline,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  do  so.  While  the  subjects 
taught  in  college  were  fewpand  with  the  escception  of  the  pure  ma- 
thematics, were  purely  literary,  it  was  not  difficult  to  prosecute  them 
Ho  steadily  and  so  far  as  to  make  them  instruments  of  a  real  mental 
discipline.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  especially  after  the  first  two 
years.     The  curriculum  has  been  so  overloaded  by  gradual  aditi- 
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tions,  that  if  now  an  eqaal  distribution  of  the  available  time  were 
made  to  the  several  subjects  of  study,  each  one  could  command  bat 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  make  of  any 
titndy  an  efficient  instrument  of  mental  discipline.  Nor  is  the  expe- 
dient by  which  the  several  subjects,  instead  of  being  successfully 
disposed  of,  are  spread  out  over  the  surface  of  a  whole  session  or  a 
irhole  year,  being  alternated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the 
hours  devoted  to  each  by  considerable  intervals,  sometimes  by 
aeveral  days,  one  which  is  likely  to  increase  its  efficiency.  It  has 
been  claimed  for  our  American  college  system  that,  in  departing 
from  the  type  on  which  it  was  originally  constructed,  as  it  has  done 
by  the  large  extension  of  its  curriculum,  it  has  been  materially 
improved ;  and  this  is  true,  if  we  regard  its  principal  aim  to  be  to 
impart  knowledge ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  if  we  consider  it  as 
•designed  mainly  ^  the  discipline  of  immature  minds.  Under  the 
arrangements  actually  existing  and  in  present  circumstances  un- 
avoidable, it  is  impossible  to  oonfine  the  attention  of  the  student 
with  steadiness  to  any  particular  subject ;  and  without  80|D^_jiQph 
^  steadiness  of  effort  the  benefit  of  study  can  not  be  subjectively  great 
It  is  true  thai  diversity  of  labor,  under  proper  limitations  is  bene- 
ficial ;  and  is  in  fact*  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  import- 
ant educational  end  of  a  well  balanced  mental  development;  bat  it 
is  evident  that  such  a  diversification  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
fesult  rather  in  a  dissipation  than  a  healthful  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers.  Our  college  system  may  not  have  reached  this  extreme ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  reach  it  in  order  that  its  use- 
fulness for  its  original  object  may  be  seriously  impaired. 

A  third  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  our  colleges  should  cease 
to  insist  upon  an  invariable  curriculum  of  study  throughout  the  whole 
•extent  of  the  educational  course  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  other  institutions  but  these  to  supply  to  American  youth 
that  advanced  training  which  in  Europe  is  furnished  so  abundantly 
by  the  universities.  We  profess  to  comprehend  in  our  teaching 
tjearly  every  subject  of  human  knowledge ;  but  we  are  scarcely  able 
to  pursue  a  single  one  beyond  its  element^  The  majority  of  our 
students  do  not  become  so  proficient,  even  in  the  classical  tongues, 
as  to  be  able  to  read  with  facility  the  works  of  classic  authors  which 
they  have  not  read  before ;  and  yet  these  are  subjects  in  which 
they  are  required  to  be  tolerably  well  versed  before  they 
enter  the  college.  The  only  expedient  by  which  it  can  be  made 
possible  for  an  individual  to  pursue  any  given  subject  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  to  attain  to  greater  thoroughness  in  it  than  at  preeent, 
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is  to  permit  him,  at  some  -period  of  the  course,  to  devote  himsetf 
more  uninterraptediy  to  this,  and  to  relinquish  other  subjects  in  its 
favor.  Supposing  such  a  freedom  to  be  generally  allowed,  the  tone 
of  the  teaching  in  all  the  departments  of  the  college  will  be  neces- 
sarily raised,  and  will  be,  to  some  extent  assimilated  to  the  teaching 
of  the  European  universities.  Those  colleges  which  peculiar  circum' 
stances,  such  as  the  possession  of  large  resources,  or  of  a  wide  and 
well  established  reputation,  conspire  to  favor,  may  be  able  at  length 
to  place  themselves  entirely  upon  the  level  of  those  celebrated 
foreign  institutions.  It  is  probably  only  by  some  such  gradual 
transformation  of  existing  institutions,  that  we  shall  In  this  country 
ever  be  able  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  continental  university.  Pro- 
jects innumerable  have  been  set  on  foot  looking  to  the  independent 
erection  among  us  of  such  grand  and  costly  educational  establish- 
ments ;  but  so  long  as  the  highest  institutions  of  this  description 
which  we  have  already,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences,  political,  denom- 
inational, sectional  and  personal,  which  can  be  combined  in  their 
favor,  continue  to  be  struggling  against  the  difficulties  which  limited 
means  entail  upon  them,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  such  schemes  can 
succeed,  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  wrong  if  they  could.  What 
the  country  now  needs  most  is  that  the  colleges  should  be  supported 
and  strengthened ;  what  the  colleges  need  is,  such  improvements  in 
their  plan  of  operations,  as  shall  regain  for  them  the  confidence  and 
f&vor  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  shall  enable  them,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  to  supply  that  deficiency  in  the  system  of  our 
superior  education,  which,  if  not  supplied  by  them,  can  hardly  be 
supplied  at  all. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  reason  why  the  average 
age  of  students  in  American  colleges  has  become  so  materially 
advanced  within  the  last  half  century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
improvement  within  that  time,  of  the  Secondary  Schools.  Fifty  years 
ago,  almost  the  only  superior  schools  below  the  colleges  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  were  those  which  were  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  boys  for  entering  college  ;  and  in  these  veiy  little  was  taught 
beyond  the  ancient  languages.  Now,  the  academies  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  schools  of  corresponding  grade  in  most  of  the 
northern,  middle,  and  western  states,  give  instmction  in  as  large  a 
range  of  subjects  as  the  colleges  themselves.  They  differ  from  the 
colleges  in  permitting  to  their  pupils  the  lai^est  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  their  studies,  and  in  limiting  attendance  to  no 
determined  period  of  years.  Some  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
have  established  what  they  call,  "  a  graduating  course  of  study," 
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corresponding  to  the  college  carriculum  ;  at  the  close  of  which  they 
grant  certificates  of  proficiency,  or  diplomas,  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  course ;  but  these  certificates  confer  no  rights  or 
privileges,  and  though  often  representing  an  amount  of  attainment 
equal  to  that  of  many  college  graduates,  do  not  carry  with  them  a 
prestige  like  that  which  accompanies  a  degree  in  Arts.  Academies 
conducted  on  this  plan  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary 
college,  with  the  elective  system  added.  Except  as  to  this  addi- 
tional feature,  and  in  being  open  to  both  sexes,  they  do  not  differ 
in  any  material  respect  from  the  average  college  of  the  country. 
There  are  unquestionably  academies  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which,  considered  as  educational  instrumentalities,  are  immensely 
superior  to  many  institutions  elsewhere,  which  in  virtue  of  a  name 
and  a  charter  are  entitled  by  law  to  take  rank  above  them.  In  the 
list  of  the  subjects  taught  in  these  academies  there  is  not  one  want< 
ing  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  the  average  college  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
enumeration  derived  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  regents  of 
the  university.  Omitting  the  elementary  branches,  as  being  of 
course  taught,  we  find  in  this  enumeration  the  following,  viz.,  under 
matheniaticB^  alphabetically  arranged;  algebra,  astronomy,  calcu- 
lus, conic  sections,  engineering,  geometry,  analytical  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  (i.  e,  physics  in  all  its 
branches),  leveling,  navigation,  perspective,  surveying,  and  trigono- 
metry :  under  ancient  languages  ;  Greek,  Latin,  Grecian  antiquities, 
Roman  antiquities  and  mythology :  under  modern  languages  ;  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish :  under  natural  sciences ;  anatomy, 
physiology,  hygiene,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology, 
mineralogy,  natural  history,  technology,  and  zoology :  and  finally, 
under  morale  intellectual  and  political  science  ;  criticism,  Christianity 
(evidences,)  general  history,  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of 
literature,  natural  theology,  intellectual  philosophy,  moral  philoso- 
phy, constitutional  law,  logic,  rhetoric,  political  economy  and  the 
principles  of  teaching. 

Of  this  system  and  this  programme,  the  regents  of  the  university, 
in  their  eighty-first  annual  report,  remark  as  follows :  **  Though 
these  subjects  are  voluntary  with  the  scholar,  and  he  is  permitted  to 
exercise  an  almost  unrestrained  freedom  of  choice,  many  pursue 
them*  all,  while  others  select  those  to  which  their  peculiar  taste 
prompts  them,  or  which  the  expected  employmenUpf-' life  seem  to 
demand.  Young  men  have  often  thus  been  brought  from  the 
humblest  position  in  life  to  commence  their  studies  without  any 
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design  or  expectation  of  making  them  exclasive ;  but  as  their  intel- 
lects have  been  developed,  and  their  desire  for  knowledge  strength- 
ened, they  have  successfully  grappled  with  difficulties,  every  new 
strnggle  giving  them  additional  power,  uutil  the  highest  means  of 
edncation  have  been  reached,  and  they  have  gone  forth  into  the 
world  to  grace  the  most  honorable  and  responsible  positions  in 
society." 

The  academies  of  the  State  of  New  York  fulfill  a  double  function. 
They  are  at  once  schools  of  elementary  training,  and  schools  of 
superior  culture.  In  the  advantages  of  elcmentar}'^  instruction 
which  they  offer,  all  their  pupils  more  or  less  participate ;  the 
higher  instruction  beuefits  a  more  limited  number.  Were  they 
restricte  dsolely  to  this  superior  function,  they  would  occupy  the 
grade  and  perform  substantially  the  work  of  the  German 
gymnasia.  And  that  portion  of  their  pupils  who  pursue  the  higher 
course  of  study  correspond  approximately  in  respect  to  age  with  the* 
stadent  body  of  the  college  as  we  may  presnme  it  to  have  been 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  ago.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils  who  were,  at  one  time  or  arfother,  in  attend- 
ance upon  all  the  academies  of  the  state,  in  1869,  (the  year 
embraced  in  the  last  published  report  of  the  regents) — a  total 
exceeding  thirty  thousand — about  one-third  part,  or  over  nine 
thousand,  were  engaged  in  pursuing  classical  or  higher  English 
studies ;  and  the  average  age  of  this  portion  is  given  at  sixteen 
years  and  four-tenths.  This  is  the  average  age  of  students  in  a  college 
in  which  the  course  of  study  covers  fonr  years,  and  the  students 
enter  as  freshmen  between  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

The  total  number  of  the  academies  in  the  State,  according  to  the 
report  just  cited,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-four ;  but  of  these 
there  were  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  from  which  returns 
had  been  received.  The  numbers  given  above  ought  perhapa» 
therefore,  to  be  increased  about  one-eighth.  But  these  numbers, 
being  the  aggregates  for  the  year,  should  be  checked  by  the  reports 
of  average  daily  attendance.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  academies  was  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the 
higher  class  of  pupils  would  accordingly  be  reduced  to  four  thousand 
and  fifty-seven ;  so  that  if  allowance  be  made  for  academics  not 
reporting,  it  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers  at  forty-five  hui^dred. 

The  existence  of  a  class  of  schools  of  this  high  character,  in  which 
perfect  freedom  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  studies,  can  not  but  have 
something  to  do  in  turning  away  students  from  the  colleges  which 
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(in  their  programmes)  profess  to  teacb  nothing  more,  but  in  which 
the  choice  is  completely  fettered.  It  is  in  this  manner  only  that  a 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  found  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  York  furnishes  to  the  regular  colleges  of  the  country  a  very 
exceptionally  small  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  proportion 
to  the  aggregate  population.  From  the  returns  of  the  ninth  census 
of  the  United  States  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  State  of 
New  York  amounts  at  present  to  4,374,499.  From  the  collected 
catalogues  of  the  principle  colleges  of  the  Union,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  depai'tment  of  Arts  in  these, 
from  the  same  State,  is  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  State  fur- 
nishes, therefore,  only  one  undergraduate  student  to  the  colleges  for 
every  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  inhabitants ; 
while  New  England  furnishes  at  the  same  time,  one  to  every  one 
thousand  nine  hnndred  and  fifty-seven.  Now  of  the  forty-five 
hundred  students  of  the  higher  class  in  daily  attendance  in  the 
academies,  at  least  a  fifth  part  may  be  assumed  to  bo  pursuing  the 
advanced  studies  of  the  programme,  such  as  correspond  to  the  later 
years  in  college.  And  if  we  increase  the  actual  number  of  under* 
graduates  found  as  above  for  New  York  by  nine  hundred,  the  fifth 
part  of  forty-five  hundred,  the  result  will  be  to  give  a  proportion  of 
students  to  population  of  one  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  New  England. 

There  is,  moreover,  additional  evidence  that  the  attractions  of  the 
academies  sensibly  affect  the  attendance  on  the  colleges,  to  be  found 
in  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  several 
academies  taken  separately,  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  their  advanced 
pupils.  The  average  age  of  all  these  pupils,  in  all  the  academies,  is 
as  above  stated,  sixteen  years  and  four-tenths.  But  the  average  age 
of  this  class  is  very  different  in  the  different  academies ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  presumed  that  all  these  institutions,  any  more 
than  all  the  colleges,  are  of  one  uniform  grade  of  excellence.  Ac- 
cordingly it  appears  that,  whereas  in  a  large  number,  the  average 
age  of  the  pupils  reported  as  belonging  to  the  advanced  class  is  as 
low  as  fifteen  or  lower,  yet  in  many  it  b  above  eighteen,  in  some 
above  nineteen,  and  in  several  even  above  twenty.  Thirty-nine  of 
the  academies,  in  fact,  have  an  aggregate  attendance  of  pupils  pur- 
suing advanced  studies  amounting  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  return  the  average  age  of  these  students  as  above 
eighteen  years.  Of  this  aggregate,  two  thousand  aq^  sixty-nine  are 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  b^ 
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tween  nineteen  and  twenty ;  and  ninety-two  above  the  age  of 
twenty.  The  ages  of  these  students  correspond  to  those  of  college 
students,  and  the  studies  they  are  pursuing  are  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  are  pursued  in  college.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
some  of  this  large  number  have  chosen  the  academy  rather  than  the 
college,  on  account  of  the  greater  freedom  which  they  find  there  in 
the  selection  of  their  studies. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  teaching  of  the  academies  in 
the  higher  branches  of  study  can  in  general  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  colleges,  as  it  respects  either  method  or  thoroughness ; 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  apply  this  remark  universally.  That  there 
is  great  inequality  among  them,  both  as  it  respects  efficiency  and  as 
it  respects  the  instrumentalities  of  instruction,  is  distinctly  stated 
by  the  regents  in  their  report,  in  which  they  say,  "  if  with  our  pre- 
sent experience,  we  were  to  commence  our  academical  system  anew, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  academies 
properly  distributed  through  the  state,  would,  by  their  strong  staff 
of  teachers,  their  considerable  libraries  and  well  selected  apparatus, 
do  more  effectual  service  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the  present 
large  number  of  institutions ;  as  many  of  these,  from  their  want  of 
sufficient  endowments  and  adequate  support,  are  compelled  to  do 
much  of  their  work  imperfectly.''  But  many  of  them  are  schools 
of  very  superior  merit  and  efficiency,  and  these  are  doing,  at  the 
present  time,  a  great  part  of  that  work  of  disciplinary  education 
which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  as  being  the  proper  work  of 
the  colleges.  It  is  by  these  schools  that  the  colleges  are  principally 
fed,  as  in  Germany  the  universities  are  fed  by  the  gymnasia ;  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  progress  of  time,  by  the  strengthening  and 
elevation  of  both,  these  two  classes  of  institutions,  thus  independent 
of  each  other  but  still  intimately  related,  may  create  upon  this  con- 
tinent a  system  of  superior  education  practically  parallel  with  that 
of  continental  Europe.  All  our  colleges,  it  is  true,  can  not  become 
universities.  If  the  change  here  anticipated  should  go  on, 
some  will  continue  to  maintain  but  a  secondary  rank,  some  will 
probably  be  absorbed  by  others,  and  some  will  perhaps  at  length 
become  extinct  It  is  true  already  of  these  institutions,  as  the  re- 
gents have  found  it  to  be  of  the  academies,  that  their  number  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  would  be  materially  promoted,  if  it  could  be  reduced. 

The  principle  objection  to  the  elective  system  of  study  hasL  always 
been  that  which  is  derived,  as  above  stated,  from  the  theory  of  a 
liberal  education  considered  as  demanding  a  well-rounded  develop- 
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meuLof  the  faculties.  We  have  seen  that  the  force  of  this  objection 
rests  upon  an  assumption  which  can  no  longer  be  admitted — the 
assumption,  namely,  that  the  college  student  is  throughout  the 
course  of  that  tender  age  in  which  educational  influences  may  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  merely  to  brighten  and  invigorate  such 
faculties  as  he  has ;  in  which  such  influences  may  in  fact  actually! 
give  them  shape  and  f6nn,  and  evolve  or  repress  them  at  pleasure.' 
Other  objections  have  been  suggested  of  less  apparent  weight,  which 
still  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  without  examination,  nor 
without  an  attempt  to  provide  securities  against  the  dangers  which 
they  indicate.  If  the  choice  of  studies  is  free,  young  men,  it  is  said, 
will  exercise  it  capriciously,  and  will  possibly  pass  from  subject 
to  subject  without  continuing  long  enough  at  any  one  to  derive  from 
it  substantial  advantage.  By  granting  freedom  of  choice,  however,' 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  such  a  freedom  is  intended  as  would 
permit  a  student  to  change  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week. 
Tlie  study  which  is  chosen  must  be  chosen  as  a  whole,  and  must  be 
pursued  to  the  end,  or  to  the  end,  at  least,  of  some  branch  of  it 
which  is  compK'te  in  itself  This  rule  will  prevent  capricious 
changes,  and  will  secure  at  least  as  much  continuity  of  attention  to 
particular  subjects  as  the  ordinary  curriculum  allows ;  for  the  very 
fault  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  is  that,  during  the  later  years  at 
least,  it  presents  so  large  a  number  of  subjects  that  long  continued 
study  of  any  one  of  them  is  impossible. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  free  exercise  of  choice  permits  \ 
a  selection  of  such  studies  as  present  the  fewest  difficulties ;  and  * 
thus  plays  directly  into  the  hand  of  the  careless  and  inefficient 
student.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  as  the  result  of  a  pretty  long 
observation,  that  the  incorrigibly  idle  are  not  perceptibly  improved 
in  diligence  by  being  compelled  to  pursue  difficult  studies.  In 
every  considerable  body  of  students  there  will  always  be  some  such. 
And  it  is  truly  marvelous  to  remark  how  very  closely  such  indivi- 
duals manage  to  run  to  the  very  minimum  of  attainment  required 
to  save  them  from  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  as  hopelessly  defici- 
ent. Now  the  benefit  which  such  individuals  can  derive  from  being 
compelled  to  pursue  what  they  call  "  hard  studies,"  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  harm  they  do  to  others,  who,  being  yoked 
with  them  in  the  same  classes,  are  hampered  in  their  progress  by 
their  dullness  or  their  willful  neglect  of  study.  It  is  one  of  the  great? 
advantages  of  the  principle  of  election,  that  these  drags  upon  pro-, 
grcss  are  effectually  eliminated  by  it ;  so  that  the  strong  men  and 
the  willing  men  can  go  along  together  and  turn  their  strength  and 
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their  zeal  to  substantial  account.  The  man  who,  at  the  ago  of 
nineteen,  which  in  Columbia  College  is  the  age  of  entering  upon  the 
junior  year,  can  be  so  indifferent  to  his  own  improvement,  and  so 
averse  to  mental  effort,  as  to  choose  his  studies  deliberately  with  a 
view  of  getting  rid  of  work,  can  hardly  be  constrained  to  work  upon 
studies  chosen  for  him.  And  the  experience  of  our  own  college, 
which,  though  brief,  is  still  worth  somethingf  indicates  that  fiicts 
are  not  likely  to  justify  the  apprehension  on  which  this  objection  is 
founded. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  every 
student  as  to  whom  it  is  of  the  slightest  consequence  one  way  or 
the  other  what  he  chooses,  the  choice  will  be  determined  not  by 
caprice  nor  a  pitiful  desire  to  shirk  labor;  but  by. a  natural  taste  or 
liking  for  one  subject  rather  than  another,  or  by  an  honest  desire  to 
know.  The  preliminary  and  more  elementary  part  of  the  course 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  compare  different  subjects,  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  judge  what  he  is  likely  to  pursue  in  its  larger 
development  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  therefore  with  the 
largest  substantial  results ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  knowledge 
liis  choice  will  be  made.  That  this  is  true  is  made  almost  de- 
monstrably evident  in  the  selections  of  elective  studies  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  academic  year  by  the  members  of  our  senior 
class;  when  the  study  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  most  difficult 
(metaphysics)  was  chosen  by  two-thirds  of  the  class ;  while  that 
which  passes  for  the  easiest,  and  to  many  is  the  most  fascinating, 
(chemistry)  was  chosen  by  fewer  than  one-fourth. 

That  the  elective  system  is  not  at  present  more  largely  adopted 
in  American  colleges  is  owing,  in  good  degree,  to  the  fact  that  it 
increases  considerably  the  number  of  exercises  which  the  officers 
arc  required  to  conduct;  and  imposes  very  soon  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  the  academic  staff.  The  question  is  not  therefore  purely 
an  educational  one ;  but  it  is  complicated  by  economical  considera- 
tions. It  is  not  possible  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into 
all  the  colleges ;  and  out  of  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  grow, 
sooner  or  later,  a  classification  into  grades.  Out  of  the  higher 
grade,  embracing  the  smaller  number,  will  probably  be  developed 
the  universities,  jf  we  are  to  have  such,  which  are  to  rival  those  of 
continental  Europe.  The  lower  will  remain  what  they  are  or  will 
disappear. 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since  the  elective  system  was 
introduced  into  Cohimbia  College  to  a  limited  extent  and  applied 
to  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year.     The  results  of  the 
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first  experiment,  as  stated  in  the  brief  notice  given  of  it  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  president,  were  so  satisfactory,  as  to  induce 
the  committee  on  the  statutes  to  authorize  its  further  extension. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  the  president  is  prepared  to 
speak  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  in  terms  of  more 
decided  satisfaction.  As  it  was  last  year  stated  that  the  senior  class 
had  never  before  been  so  steadily  attentive  to  study  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year,  so  it  may  be  said  at  the  present  time  that  the  diligence 
of  the  class  throughout  the  whole  year  has  been  to  a  very  marked 
degree  satisfactory.  The  officers  have  noticed  a  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  in  the  subjects  studied  than  has  been  observed  in 
former  years ;  and  they  agree,  it  is  believed,  in  ascribing  this  result 
to  the  fact  that  the  studies  are  voluntarily  chosen. 

It  is  not  perhaps  practicable  for  us  for  the  present  to  give  to  the 
elective  system  a  larger  extension  than  it  has  already  received.  In 
order  that,  among  the  studies  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  student, 
it  may  be  practicable  to  select  any  desired  combination  at  will,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  scheme  of  attendance  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
t^e  hours  allotted  to  all  these  studies  may  be  different,  tn  Colum- 
bia College  at  present,  the  exercises  occupy  only  three  consecutive 
hours  in  the  morning  of  each  day,  giving  to  each  class  fifteen  hours 
per  week.  Of  these  fifteen  hours,  about  half  must  be  devoted  to 
the  required  studies  of  the  course ;  so  that  only  seven  or  eight  at 
furthest  remain  available  for  the  optional  studies.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  has  been  found  thus  far  impracticable  to  construct  the 
scheme  so  as  to  prevent  different  optional  studies  from  falling  upon 
the  same  hour ;  but  the  studies  coinciding  have  been  generally 
those  between  which  the  election  would  naturally  fall ;  and  thus  the 
latitude  of  choice  maintained  has  been  greater  than  would  at  first 
appear.  The  plan  is  one,  however,  which  can  be  earned  no  further ; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  carried  so  far. 

No  remedy  presents  itself  for  this  difficulty,  but  to  extend  the 
exercises  over  a  larger  number  of  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  is 
what,  ultimately,  if  the  system  is  maintained,  will  have  to  be  done. 
But  in  making  such  an  extension,  it  will  inevitably  happen  that 
there  will  occur  occasionally  hours  in  which  a  class  or  portion  of  a 
class  will  have  no  exercise  ;  and  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
these  at  such  intervals,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  provis- 
ion. This  would  be  no  embarrassment  but  rather  an  advantage,  if 
accommodations  could  be  found  in  the  college  building  for  the  un- 
occupied classes,  so  as  to  enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  their  text- 
books and  other  authorities,  to  read  up  the  subject  of  the   ensuing 
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their  zeal  to  substantial  account.  The  man  who,  at  tlic  ago  of 
nineteen,  which  in  Columbia  College  is  the  age  of  entering  upon  the 
junior  year,  can  be  so  indifferent  to  his  own  improvement,  and  so 
averse  to  mental  eftbrt,  as  to  choose  his  studies  deliberately  with  a 
view  of  getting  rid  of  work,  can  bardly  be  constrained  to  work  upon 
studies  chosen  for  him.  And  the  experience  of  our  own  college, 
which,  though  brief,  is  still  worth  somethings  indicates  that  facts 
are  not  likely  to  justify  the  apprehension  on  which  this  objection  is 
founded. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  certain  that,  in  the  case  of  every 
student  as  to  whom  it  is  of  the  slightest  consequence  one  way  or 
the  other  what  he  chooses,  the  choice  will  be  determined  not  by 
caprice  nor  a  pitiful  desire  to  shirk  labor;  but  by. a  natural  tiiste  or 
liking  for  one  subject  rather  than  another,  or  by  an  honest  desire  to 
know.  The  preliminary  and  more  elementary  part  of  the  course 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  compare  different  subjects,  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  student  to  judge  what  he  is  likely  to  pursue  in  its  larger 
development  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  therefore  with  the 
largest  substantial  results ;  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  knowledge 
liis  choice  will  be  made.  That  this  is  true  is  made  almost  de- 
monstrably evident  in  the  selections  of  elective  studies  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  academic  year  by  the  members  of  our  senior 
class;  when  the  study  commonly  reputed  to  be  the  most  difficult 
(metaphysics)  was  chosen  by  two-thirds  of  the  class ;  while  that 
which  passes  for  the  easiest,  and  to  many  is  the  most  fascinating, 
(chemistry)  was  chosen  by  fewer  than  one-fourth. 

That  the  elective  system  is  not  at  present  more  largely  adopted 
in  American  colleges  is  owing,  in  good  degree,  to  the  fact  that  it 
increases  considerably  the  number  of  exercises  which  the  officers 
are  required  to  conduct ;  and  imposes  very  soon  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  the  academic  staff.  The  question  is  not  therefore  purely 
an  educational  one ;  but  it  is  complicated  by  economical  considera- 
tions. It  is  not  possible  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into 
all  the  colleges ;  and  out  of  this  circumstance  is  likely  to  grow, 
sooner  or  later,  a  classification  into  grades.  Out  of  the  higher 
grade,  embracing  the  smaller  number,  will  probably  be  developed 
the  universities,  jf  we  are  to  have  such,  which  are  to  rival  those  of 
continental  Europe.  The  lower  will  remain  what  they  are  or  wull 
disappear. 

It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since  the  elective  system  was 
introduced  into  Columbia  College  to  a  Hmited  extent  and  applied 
to  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year.     The  results  of  the 
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fii*8t  experiment,  as  stated  in  the  brief  notice  given  of  it  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  president,  were  so  satisfactory,  as  to  induce 
the  committee  on  the  statutes  to  authorize  its  furtlier  extension. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  the  president  is  prepared  to 
speak  with  greater  confidence  than  before,  and  in  tenns  of  more 
decided  satisfaction.  As  it  was  last  vear  stated  that  the  senior  class 
had  never  before  been  so  steadily  attentive  to  study  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year,  so  it  may  be  said  at  the  present  time  that  the  diligence 
of  the  class  throughout  the  whole  year  has  been  to  a  very  marked 
degree  satisfactory.  The  officers  have  noticed  a  greater  manifesta- 
tion of  interest  in  the  subjects  studied  than  has  been  observed  in 
former  years ;  and  they  agree,  it  is  believed,  in  ascribing  this  result 
to  the  fact  that  the  studies  are  voluntarily  chosen. 

It  is  not  perhaps  practicable  for  us  for  the  present  to  give  to  the 
elective  system  a  larger  extension  than  it  has  already  received.  In 
order  that,  among  the  studies  submitted  to  the  choice  of  the  student, 
it  may  be  practicable  to  select  any  desired  combination  at  will,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  scheme  of  attendance  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
the  hours  allotted  to  all  these  studies  may  be  different,  tn  Colum- 
bia College  at  present,  the  exercises  occupy  only  three  consecutive 
hours  in  the  morning  of  each  day,  giving  to  each  class  fifteen  hours 
per  week.  Of  these  fifteen  hours,  about  half  must  bo  devoted  to 
the  required  studies  of  the  course  ;  so  that  only  seven  or  eight  at 
furthest  remain  available  for  the  optional  studies.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  has  been  found  thus  far  impracticable  to  construct  the 
scheme  so  as  to  prevent  different  optional  studies  from  falling  upon 
the  same  hour ;  but  tlie  studies  coinciding  have  been  generally 
those  between  which  the  election  would  naturally  fall ;  and  thus  the 
latitude  of  choice  maintained  has  been  greater  than  would  at  first 
appear.  The  plan  is  one,  however,  which  can  be  earned  no  further ; 
and  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  carried  so  far. 

No  remedy  presents  itself  for  this  difficulty,  but  to  extend  the 
exercises  over  a  larger  number  of  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  is 
what,  ultimately,  if  the  system  is  maintained,  will  have  to  be  done. 
But  in  making  such  an  extension,  it  will  inevitably  happen  that 
there  will  occur  occasionally  hours  in  which  a  class  or  portion  of  a 
class  will  have  no  exercise  ;  and  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
these  at  such  intervals,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  provis- 
ion. This  would  be  no  embarrassment  but  rather  an  advantage,  if 
accommodations  could  be  found  in  the  college  building  for  the  un- 
occupied classes,  so  as  to  enable  them,  with  the  aid  of  their  text- 
books and  other  authorities,  to  read  up  the  subject  of  the   ensuing 
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lecture.  Jo  fact,  after  considerable  observation  of  the  varying 
practices  of  colleges  in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  we  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  the  student  to  alternate 
study  with  his  lectures  or  recitations,  tlian  to  prepare  all  his  exer- 
cises for  an  entire  day  at  once,  and  afterward  give  his  attendance  in 
the  class-rooms  for  three  consecutive  hours.  As  the  long-continned 
strain  upon  the  mental  faculties  in  continuous  study  is  wearying  in 
one  way,  so  tlie  long-continued  bodily  confinement  in  successive 
classes  is  wearying  in  another.  By  breaking  up  these  protracted 
periods,  and  alternating  briefer  seasons  of  active  effort  with  intervals 
of  comparative  repose,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  more 
beneficial  results  may  be  secured,  as  it  respects  both  the  culture  of 
the  mind  and  the  health  of  the  body.  It  is  an  advantage  enjoyed 
by  colleges  in  which  students  and  instructors  '  reside  together  and 
form  a  compact  community,  that  any  division  of  the  day  which 
seems  best,  may  be  adopted  with  equal  convenience.  This  advant- 
age may  also  be  enjoyed  by  colleges  in  country  villages,  whether 
they  provide  lodgings  for  their  students  or  not ;  for  neither  students 
nor  instructors,  can,  in  such  places,  be  remote  from  the  academic 
centre.  But  the  same  is  not  true  in  largo  cities,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  it  may  bo  made  so,  by  providing,  as  just  8uggest<;d,  conveni- 
ent apartments  in  which  students  may  study  in  common  daring  the 
intervals  between  the  academic  exercises. 
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II.   GRAMMAR,  BURGH,  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLa 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

I.  Schools  for  Latin,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  "Lecture" 
schools  for  English,  existed  in  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland  from  a  very 
early  period.  We  have  authentic  notice  of  a  school  in  Abernethy  in 
1124.  The  schools  of  Perth  and  Stirling  were  in  existence  in  1173,  and 
charters  quoted  in  Chalmerses  Caledonia  mention  other  schools,  both  in 
the  twelfth  and  the  subsequent  century.  It  would  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose to  enumerate  them  all,  but  we  may  specify  St  Andrews,  whose 
school  was  under  the  charge  of  a  rector  in  1233  ;  Aberdeen  and  Ayr,  of 
which  we  have  notices  in  1262  and  1264;  Montrose,  which  had  the  honor 
of  i4ecciving  a  small  endowment  from  Robert  the  Bruce  in  1329 ;  and, . 
speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  chief  towns,  and  many 
that  have  since  sunk  into  obscurity,  had  schools,  such  as  they  were,  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Statute  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  (1494),  which  ordains  that  barons 
and  freeholders  who  were  of  substance  should  put  their  eldest  sons  or 
heirs  to  tho '  schulcs  fra  they  be  six  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to  remain 
at  the  Grammar  schools  quill  they  be  compctentlie  founded  and  have 
perfite  Latine,*  is  conclusive  and  satisfactory  proof  on  this  point 

These  schools  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Church,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  Thus,  the  monks  of  Dunfermline  were 
directors  of  the  schools  of  Perth  and  Stirling  ;  Ayr  school  was  connected 
with  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  the  monks  of  Kelso  were 
directors  of  the  schools  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  Our  first  authentic 
notice  of  the  schools  of  Dundee  is  a  document  in  the  ^'Register  of  the 
See  of  Brechin,  in  1434.**  In  that  year,  a  priest  ventured  to  teach  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Chancellor ;  and  was  in  consequence  summoned 
before  the  Bishop,  and  after  duly  acknowledging  his  offense  was  deprived 
of  his  office.  The  burgh  of  Edinburgh  provided  a  school-house,  and 
paid  a  salary  to  its  teacher,  at  least  as  early  as  1500 ;  but  the  High 
School  itself  was  dependent  on  the  Abby  of  Holyrood  ;  and  as  late  as 
1562,  Lord  Robert  Stewart,  a  natural  brother  of  Queen  Mary,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Town-Council  as  patron  of  the  High  School,  in  virtue  of  his 
office  as  Commendator  of  the  Abbey.  Later  still,  in  1596,  thirty  years 
after  the  patronage  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Town- Council,  the  rector 
of  the  school,  who  had  then  held  his  office  for  twelve  years,  thought  to 
secure  himself  in  his  position  by  purchasing  ^*  a  gift  of  the  Grammar 
School "  from  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood.  For  this  and  other  offenses  he 
was  dismissed  by  the  Town-Council.     The  Glasgow  Grammar  School, 

•  Third  Report  of  the  Qmmittionerg  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Schools  in  Scotland,  1868. 
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which  existed  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  dependent  on  the 
cathedral  church,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  had  the  appointment 
of  masters  and  the  superintendence  of  education  in  the  city.  An  offend- 
ing priest,  in  1494,  who  had  presumed  to  teach  grammar  and  other 
branches  without  due  authority  from  the  Chancellor,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  Bishop,  and  ordered  to  desist  In  Aberdeen  the  early  usage  was 
as  follows: — The  Town-Council  presented  the  master  to  his  office,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor  or.  the  Bit^hop,  who  instituted  the 
presentee.  We  find  frequent  notices  of  this  from  1418  downwards. 
The  terms  of  the  appointment  of  Rector  in  that  year  are  in  substance  as 
follows  :  **The  Chancellor  of  the  church  of  Aberdeen  to  all  the  faithful — 
greeting :  Inasmuch  as  the  institution  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster  be- 
longs to  me  as  Chancellor,  and  an  honest,  prudent,  and  discreet  man  has 
been  presented  to  me  by  the  Provost  and  Council  of  the  burgh,  and  on 
examination  has  been  found  duly  qualified,  I  have  by  letter  of  collation 
instituted  him  in  the  office /br  the  whole  term  of  his  lifey  Incidentally, 
the  last  words  {'^pro  toto  tempore  vitm  sua  ")  are  important,  as  showing 
the  tenure  of  office  in  those  early  times  in  Aberdeen. 

The  teachers  in  these  early  schools  were  ecclesiastics,  or  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  cathedrals  or  monasteries,  and  we  find  notices  of  alter- 
ages  devoted  to  them  for  their  services  in  teaching.  When  learning, 
such  as  it  was,  had  ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  monks  and 
priests,  qualified  masters,  who  were  laymen,  taught  in  the  chief  towns 
of  Scotland ;  but  as  late  as  the  year  1519,  the  rector  of  the  Iligh  School 
of  Edinburgh  was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  Abbey  in  his  surplice,  to  assist 
at  '*  hie  solempo  festival  times,**  to  be  present  **  at  the  hie  mess  and 
evensang,"  and  to  make  himself  otherwise  useful  in  the  chapel. 

The  scholars  also,  like  their  teachers,  were  originally,  no  doubt,  those 
destined  for  the  Church.  Gradually,  however,  the  sons  of  the  gentry, 
and  of  barons,  without  reference  to  their  future  career,  were  sent  for  their 
education  to  these  schools,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  second,  ot 
more  flourishing  period  of  their  history,  all  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
took  advantage  of  them. 

The  chief  subject  of  instruction  in  the  early  Grammar  schools  was 
Latin.  It  was  the  language  necessary  for  ecclesiastics — in  which  their 
rubrics,  canons,  liturgies,  and  the  Bible  itself  was  written,  and  above  all, 
it  was  that  in  which  the  correspondence  of  the  Church  all  over  the  world 
was  carried  on.  Greek  was  a  language  that  the  priests  did  not  know, 
and  the  Church,  in  Scotland  at  least,  did  not  encourage ;  and,  strictly 
speaking,  Latin  was  the  only  subject  included  in  the  term  Grammar,  and 
Latin  the  only  language  taught  in  the  Grammar  schools  as  such.  As  a 
matter  of  foct,  however,  in  learning  Latin  itself  there  was  necessarily  in- 
ToLvcd  the  translation  from  it  as  a  dead  language  into  some  living  tongue. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  analogous  case  of  England,  that  tongue  would 
be  French.  This  was  the  custom  in  England  as  late  as  the  year  1850, 
when  the  innovation  was  first  brought  in  by  a  schoolmaster,  John  Corn- 
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Wall,  of  making  his  boys  read  Latin  into  English.  Only  in  so  far  then 
as  it  was  necessarily  involved  in  learning  Lalin,  did  the  Grammar  schools 
teach  English ;  and  a  special  class  of  offenders  before  and  after  the 
Reformation  were  those  scholars  who  ventured  to  speak  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. Hebrew,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  even  Gaelic,  were  allowed  to  be 
spoken  by  the  regulations  of  Aberdeen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no 
^Inglish. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  "Lecture"  schools  for  English,  and  sub- 
sequently for  arithmetic  and  writing,  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  scat- 
tered hints.  Like  the  Grammar  scliools,  they  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Churclu  We  Itave  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  Glas- 
gow, already  referred  to.  The  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  in  1494  suc- 
cessfully maintained  that  no  one,  without  his  license  or  authority,  should 
be  allowed  to  tc^ch  scholars  in  grammar,  nor  children  in  the  elementary 
branches  within  the  city  ("nulli  liccat  scholares  in  grammatica,  aut 
juvenes  in  pucnlibus  per  sc  clam  aut  palam  intra  prsedictam  civitatem 
instruere  et  docere/**)  Wnting  was  not  probably  a  common  branch  of 
edacation  so  early  as  English,  and  this  for  two  reasons:  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  acquire,  as  any  one  will  readily  acknowledge  who  at- 
tempts to  imitate  the  liand writing  of  the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding 
centuries;  and,  secondly,  there  was  no  substance  like  paper  in  common 
use  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  that  practice  in  the 
art  was  not  easy  to  be  attained. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  lecture  schools 
were  numerous,  or  that  any  of  the  Grammar  schools  were  very  im- 
portant or  did  much  more  than  exist  during  the  century  before  the 
Reformation.  Even  Scottish  writers  acknowledge  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  no  great  school  in  the  country,  and 
that  in  consequence  all  those  who  were  desirous  of  a  liberal  education 
had  to  seek  it  abroad.  The  enactment  of  1494  only  proves  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  Scotland  then  was,  and  the  awakening  consck>usncss 
of  its  rulers  that  they  were  bound  to  remedy  the  evil  It  refers  only  to 
the  eldest  sons,  and  heirs  of  barons  and  freeholders  of  substance.  Noth- 
ing is  said  in  it  of  the  younger  sons  of  barons  and  freeholders,  nor  of  the 
coiumon  people,  nor  of  girls  of  any  condition  whatsoever;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  education  at  our  Grammar  schools  was  then  confined  very 
much  to  future  ecclesiastics  and  to  the  persons  indicated  in  the  enact- 
ment The  '*  perfect  Latin "  was  no  more  than  could  be  picked  up 
through  indifferent  grammars,  and  from  reading  a  very  few  writers  of 
antiquity.  In  the  most  favorable  view,  and  if  we  substitute  1450,  the 
year  of  the  founding  of  the  first  college  in  St  Andrews  (the  University 
itself  had  been  created  in  1411),  for  the  year  1400,  Hallam^s  description 
of  education  in  England  may  be  transferred  to  Scotland.  "On.  the 
whole,"  he  says,  "  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  year  1400,  the 
average  instruction  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  first  class  would 
comprehend  reading  and  writing,  a  considerable  familiarity  with  French, 
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and  a  slight  tincture  of  Latin,  the  latter  retained  or  not  acicording  to  his 
circumstances  and  character,  as  school  learning  is  at  present*' 

II.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  two  schools  stand  out  pre- 
eminent, those,  namely,  of  Aberdeen  and  Perth.  In  the  year  1520,  John 
Vaus,  a  scholar  of  note  in  his  day,  was  rector  of  the  former.  He  de- 
serves being  remembered  as  the  first  Scotchman  who  published  a  Lotin 
Grammar.  It  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1522,  and  afterwards  republished 
in  Edinburgh  in  1506.  A  great  part  of  the  book  is  in  Scotch — the  in- 
dicative mood,  for  example,  is  entitled  *^Schauand  Mode,^'  and  the  opta- 
tive, "  Yarnand  Mode."  There  is  also  a  directory  of  the  school  of  Aber- 
deen, of  the  date  1553,  which  regulates  the  instruction,  (he  discipline, 
and  the  hours  of  study.  The  school  was  under  the  charge  of  a  head- 
master, styled  the  rector,  and  two  or  more  ushers.  AnM>ng  the  authors 
studied,  Terence,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  are  especially  mentioned.  The 
younger  students  arc  enjoined  to  acquire  a  moderate  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic. From  one  paragraph,  where  all  are  ordered  to  ^^  speak  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Gaelic,  never  in  the  vernacular  tongue,"  we 
might  infer  that  other  dead  languages  as  well  as  Latin  formed  a  part  of 
the  course ;  but  it  would  be  a  rash  induction,  and  is  not  warranted  by 
any  thing  else  in  the  directory,  nor  by  historical  evidence  of  any  sort. 

Perth  school  was  widely  celebrated  as  early  as  1550.  Simson,  the 
author  of  the  Dunbar  Rudimcnt$,  used  more  or  less  for  a  century  after- 
wards in  our  schools,  was  its  rector.  He  had  sometimes  three  hundred 
boys  under  his  charge  at  once,  including  sons  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry ;  and  from  his  school  proceeded  many  of  those  who  after- 
wards distinguished  themselves  both  in  Church  and  State. 

Next  to  religion,  there  was  nothing  in  which  Knox  and  the  early  re- 
formers were  more  interested  than  education,  and  in  compiling  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  in  1561,  they  laid  down  certain  regulations  about 
schools  and  colleges,  which  if  they  had  been  carried  into  effect  would 
have  given  us  before  now  an  almost  perfect  system  of  education.  They 
required  that  a  school  should  be  erected  in  every  parish  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  grammar,  and  the  Latin 
tongue.  They  proposed  that  a  college  should  be  erected  in  every  nota- 
ble town,  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  taught  along  with  the 
learned  languages.  They  seemed  to  have  had  it  in  their  eye*  to  revive 
the  system  adopted  by  some  of  the  ancient  republics,  in  which  the  youth 
were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  public  ratlier  than  of  then'  parents, 
by  obliging  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  educate  their  children,  and  by 
providing  at  the  public  expense  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  who  discovered  talents  for  learning.  Their  regulations  for  the  three 
national  universities  discover  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  and  may  suggest  hints  which  deserve  attention  in  the  present 
day. 

Unfortunately  the  regulations  in  regard  to  colleges,  by  which  term 
were  really  meant  Grammar  schools  on  the  model  of  those  more  ancient 
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Beminaries  in  vhich  the  **  triTium  ^  or  course  of  three  sciences  was  taught, 
were  not  carried  into  full  effect  No  legal  enactment  followed  upon 
thenu 

In  a  few  cases  certain  endowments  were  taken  from  the  church  pos- 
sessions and  attached  to  the  office  of  the  grammar-schoolmaster.  Thus 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1562,  the  Town-Council  applied  to  the  Queen,  through 
the  patron  of  the  High  School,  **to  disburse  and  grant  to  the  town  the 
place,  yards,  and  annuals  of  the  fiars  and  altarages  of  the  Kirk,**  that 
they  might  be  expended  on  the  master  and  doctors  of  the  school,  and  on 
the  regent  of  a  college  to  be  built  within  the  burgh  ;  and  in  1666  they 
obtained  from  Queen  Mary  a  gift  of  the  endowments  in  Edinburgh  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  for  these  pur- 
poses. In  Dundee,  in  the  year  1663,  there  was  an  allocation  of  the  Hos- 
pital funds  between  the  ministers  and  the  schoolmaster.  The  latter  re- 
ceiyed  as  his  portion  a  share  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and 
from  this  source  the  rector  of  the  Grammar  school  still  receives  £11  of 
his  salary.  In  Brechin,  the  prcceptory  of  Maisondicu  continues  to  the 
present  time  to  be  attached  to  the  ofiBce  of  the  rector,  and  yields  an  an- 
nual sum  of  £30.  In  Renfrew  the  Hospital  was  suppressed  in  1 614,  and 
the  income  of  the  altarages  and  chapels  that  composed  it  was  conferred 
upon  the  Grammar  schools. 

In  other  towns,  Kirk  well  (endowment  by  Bishop  Reid  in  1544),  Elgin, 
Banff,  Dunfermline,  and  Irvine,  similar  endowments  were  made  fromtho 
Church  lands  for  the  Grammar  schools ;  but  on  the  whole,  very  few  and 
miserably  small  crumbs  seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  schoolmasters^  share 
in  the  general  distribution  and  division  of  Church  property.  Those  in- 
tended for  them  by  the  compilers  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  is 
generally  allowed,  were  intercepted  by  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  the  Grammar  schools  more  especially  seemed  to 
have  been  left  to  the  Town-Councils  and  others,'  by  whom  they  were 
originally  founded  and  maintained,  without  any  assistance  from  the  na- 
tional resources. 

In  several  towns  there  were  private  endowments,  as  of  Rev.  John 
Howieson  in  Cambuslang,  in  1602;  of  Prcstonpans,  for  a  trilingual 
school  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  by  Rev.  John 
Davidson. 

By  a  very  scanty  share  of  the  Church  spoils,  and  a  few  private  be- 
quests and  royal  grants,  but  mainly  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  i 
burghs  themselves,  a  Grammar  or  Burgh  School  was  in  operation  in  / 
every  royal  burgh  of  Scotland.  In  respect  to  the  absence  of  legislative 
enactments  and  the  higher  branches  taught,  they  are  separated  altogether 
from  the  Parish  schools,  which  were  due  to  successive  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  in  1616,  1688,  1646,  and  finally  in  1696,  and  which  were  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  ordinary  branches  of  education.  Neither  does 
there  seem,  as  far  as  Statutes  go,  to  be  any  legal  obligations  on  burghs, 
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from  t!ie  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  to  maintain  them  where  they 
have  been  founded. 

The  patronage  of  the  schools  was  vested  in  the  Town-Councils  of  the 
j  different  burghs,  but  the  Church  also  was  entitled  to  a  superintendence 
over  them.     The  election  of  the  masters  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
;  Town-Council,  but  the  teachers  were  liable  to  the  trial,  judgment,  and 
.'   censure  of  the  Church  established  for  the  time,  as  to  their  sufiSciency, 
I    qualiQcations,  and  deportment  in  their  office.     It  was  derived  in  the  first 
-    place  as  a  natural  inheritance  by  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  which 
succeeded  to  all  the  claims  of  its  predecessor  over  education ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  guaranteed  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  from 
1567  to  1706,  of  which  these  are  the  chief: — 1.  It  was  enacted  in  1567 
in  regard  to  all  schools,  *^  to  burgh  and  land,  that  none  be  permitted  to 
have  charge  and  care  thereof  in  time  coming,  nor  to  instruct  youth  pri- 
vately or  openly,  but  such  as  shall  be  tried  by  the  superintendents  or 
visitors  of  the  Kirk.**    2.  An  Act  of  the  year  1693  declares  that  all 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  of  youth  in  schools  are  and  shall  be  liable  to 
the  trial,  judgment  and  censure  of  the.  Presbyteries  of  the  bounds  for 
their  sufficiency,  qualifications,  and  deportment  in  the  said  office.     8.  By 
the  Act  of  1706,  passed  for  securing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  it  is  ordained  that  no  Professors,  Principals,  Regents,  Mas- 
•  ters,  or  others  bearing  office  in  any  university,  college,  or  9chooU  within 
the  kingdom,  be  admitted  or  allowed  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their 
function  but  such  as  shall  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  con- 
form themselves  to  the  Church,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment thereof,   and  that  before    the  respective  Presbyteries  of   their 
bounds,  hy  whatsoettr  gift^  preientation^  orprovman  they  may  he  thereto 
provided. 

These  Acts  belong  to  periods  when  Presbyterianisra  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, but  there  are  others  in  the  intervals  when  Episcopacy  super- 
seded the  Kirk  between  1606  and  1646,  and  again  from  1662  till  the 
Revolution,  equally  stringent  Their  scope  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
.  articles  transmitted  by  King  James  to  Scotland  afler  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1604,  by  which  he  recommended  that  *^  schools  in 
cities,  towns,  and  families  throughout  all  this  kingdom  be  taught  by 
none  but  such  as  shall  be  approved  to  be  sound  and  upright  in  religion, 
and  for  that  effect  that  the  Bishops  should  take  order  with  them,  dis- 
placing the  corrupted,  and  placing  honest  and  sufficient  in  their  places,** 
and  by  the  Statute  passed  in  1609,  requiring  pedagogues  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient testimonial  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  before  going  out  of  the 
country  with  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  barons. 

After  the  Disruption  or  Secession  from  the  Established  Church  in  1843, 
the  question  of  Presbyterial  superintendence  naturally  assumed  greater 
importance.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  either  little  exercised  in  burghs, 
or,  when  exercised,  it  had  been  submitted  to  more  or  less  readily  in  the 
less  important  towns.    The  first  case  that  arose  afler  1848  was  that  of 
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Ibe  schoolmaster  of  Campbelton,  who  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  waB 
deposed  from  his  office  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cantyre.  *^  He  suspended 
the  sentence,  and  applied  for  interdict,  and  so  the  question  was  raised  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery  under  the  Statutes.  The  suspender 
pleaded  that  he  was  the  master  of  a  Burgh  school,  and  so  did  not  hold 
fais  office  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery,  who  had  no  cog- 
nizance over  schools  properly  burghal.  The  respondents  contended  that 
the  school  was  a  proper  Parish  school,  and  was  so  to  be  dealt  with. 
Parties  were  thus  at  issue  on  two  points,  one  of  fact,  and  the  other  of 
law.  The  Lord  Ordinary  by  his  interlocutor  found,  that  whether  the 
school  was  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  Parochial  school  or  not,  it  was  at 
all  events  sufficiently  possessed  of  the  character  of  a  public  institution 
to  iall  in  virtue  of  the  Statutes  under  the  jurisdiction  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  and  therefore  repelled  the  reasons 
of  suspension.  In  a  note,  his  Lordship  stated  that  he  should  have  leant 
to  the  opinion  that  the  characters  of  a  burgh  establishment  more  natu- 
rally attached,  but  he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  decide  this  question, 
for,  regarding  the  school  even  as  a  Public  Grammar  school  for  the  burgh, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  it  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Statutes  of  1693  and 
1706.**     Against  this  judgment  no  appeal  was  taken. 

About  the  same  time,  and  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  the 
well-known  case  of  Elgin  Academy  arose,  and  pitictically  settled  the  • 
right  of  Presbyteries  to  a  certain  jurisdiction  and  superintendence  over 
Burgh  schools.  This  Academy  was  erected  in  1800.  Prior  to  that  date, 
and  as  early  as  1585,  a  Grammar  school  existed  in  the  burgh,  and  in 
connection  with  it,  in  1620,  a  school  for  teaching  music,  or  a  '^Sang 
school."  This  last-mentioned  school  was  in  1659  converted  into  an  En- 
glish school.  These  two  schools  existed  side  by  side  till  1800  as  the  two 
public  schools  of  the  burgh.  In  that  year  they  were  united,  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  had  been  taught  were  disposed  of,  and  a  new  building 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  united  school.  Additional 
branches  of  education  were  introduced,  and  additional  masters  were  ap- 
pointed, but  the  establishment,  though  thus  improved  and  extended,  re-, 
tained  still  its  public  character,  and  continued  to  be  the  public  school 
of  the  burgh  of  Elgin,  under  the  management  and  patronage  of  the 
magistrates. 

Ultimately,  judgment  was  pronounced  in  1861  to  the  effect  that — 
(1.)  The  Grammar  and  English  schools  formed  a  Public  Burgh  school ; 
and  (2.)  That  the  masters  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  superintend- 
ence, and  control  of  the  Presbytery. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  decision  that  the  Burgh  and  Parochial 
Schools  Act  of  1861  was  passed,  by  Which,  among  other  important 
measures.  Burgh  schools  were  relieved  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
Church.  Their  masters  are  no  longer  bound  to  subscribe  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  nor  obliged  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, nor  are  they  subject  to  the  trial,  judgment,  or  censure  of  the  Pres- 
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bytery  for  their  sufficiency,  qualifications,  or  deportment  in  their  office. 
In  a  word,  all  connection  between  the  Church  and  the  Burgh  schools 
was  broken  by  this  Act,  which  forms,  consequently,  an  important  era  in 
their  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Town-Council,  in  the  large  towns 
more  especially,  were  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  schools  established  by 
public  authority  in  the  burghs.  As  one  means  of  encouraging  them, 
they  strictly  interdicted  private  teachers,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
down  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  find  them  exercising  their  powers 
with  great  rigor  and  cruelty.  In  Edinbugh,  in  1519,  forty  years  before 
the  Reformation,  it  was  enacted  that  no  indweller  within  the  burgh 
should  have  his  children  taught  Latin  at  any  other  than  the  Grammar 
School,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  Scots.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  in  1630  and  1G60,  we  find  successive  rectors  attributing 
their  ill  success,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  their  scholars,  to 
the  toleration  of  unlicensed  teachers,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
in  consequence  passed  in  1665  : — That  no  persons,  upon  any  pretence 
whatever,  shall  teach  grammar  within  the  city  or  liberties,  except  those 
who  are  authorized  by  the  Town-Council,  and  (hat  no  inhabitants  of  the 
city  shall  send  their  children  to  any  other  than  the  public  schools ;  of- 
fending teachers  to  be  personally  imprisoned,  and  fined,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates,  and  offending  parents  to  pay  quarterly  to  the  master 
of  the  High  School  as  much  as  other  scholars  of  the  like  quality  are 
usually  accustomed  to  pay.  That  this  Act  might  find  the  more  ready 
obedience,  it  was  further  ordained, — That  the  master  of  the  High  School, 
or  any  of  his  doctors  authorized  by  him,  should  have  power  from  the 
magistrates  to  command  any  two  or  more,  if  need  be,  of  the  town  offi- 
cers, to  apprehend  and  imprison  such  as,  by  their  contumacy  and  dis- 
obedience, should  be  found  guilty  of  the  breach  thereof. 

In  this  attempt  to  suppress  Adventure  schools,  the  Edinburgh  magis- 
trates were  backed  up  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1680.  The  latter  issued 
a  proclamation  in  that  year,  interdicting  all  private  Latin  schools  in  the 
city  or  suburbs;  and  the  individuals  against  whom  the  pniclamation  was 
directed  were  forced  to  make  the  following  declaration : — "  We,  whose 
names  arc  subscribed,  keepers  of  Latin  schools  within  this  city,  bind 
and  oblige  us  to  conform  to  the  Court  ordinance,  that  we  shall,  before  the 
term  of  Whitsunday  next,  cease  and  forbear  to  keep  Latin  schools,  by 
teaching  children  within  the  city  or  privileges  thereof;  and  shall  not  in 
time  coming  take  upon  us,  each  of  us,  for  our  own  parts,  to  teach  Latin 
or  keep  a  public  or  private  school  for  that  effect  in  any  time  coming, 
under  such  a  penalty  as  the  Town-Council  shall  think  fit  to  impose  upon 
us."  It  would  seem,  howeve^,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  in  a 
large  city  like  Edinburgh,  that  these  enactments  were  not  absolutely  suc- 
cessful, and  needed  constantly  to  be  repeated,  for,  in  1724,  the  question 
of  Adventure  schools  again  came  up  before  the  Council,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  was  passed  upon  the  subject,  to  the  efifect  that  Private  schools, 
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then  increased  in  number,  under  bad  mangement,  and  wanting  order 
and  discipline,  were  not  only  prejudicial  to  the  public  masters  and  pub- 
lic teaching,  but  also  hurtful  to  the  manners  and  education  of  the  youth; 
that  none  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach  grammar  within  the  priTilegea 
of  the  city  without  authority  from  the  Council ;  and  that  the  five  High 
School  teachers,  with  fite  private  teachers  in  additian^  tried  and  licensed, 
were  sufficient  for  the  youth  of  the  city. 

Nor  were  ihe  other  burghs  slow  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the 
metropolis.  In  Ayr,  on  the  appointment  of  a  rector  to  the  Grammar 
School  in  1666,  all  other  Latin  teachers  were  interdicted  except  him  and 
his  doctor,  and  intimation  was  sent  through  the  town  ^'  by  tuck  of  drum,'' 
that  the  youth  might  be  entered  in  the  public  school,  and  a  like  prohi- 
bition was  extended  to  unauthorized  teachers  of  music  and  English,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  Scotch,  in  1683.  Burntisland,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
allowed  no  private  schools,  except  those  of  women,  who  were  permitted 
to  teach  '*  lasses  and  young  children."  Peebles  also,  in  1658,  prohibited 
women  who  kept  schools  from  teaching  any  male  child,  under  a  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings  Scots  for  each  offense.  In  1690  there  is  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Town-Council  records  of  Banff: — **The  Magistrates  and 
Town-Council,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  decay  of  the  Grammar 
School,  partly  occasioned  by  the  inhabitants  detaining  their  children 
from  it,  yea,  even  those  that  are  able  and  in  a  condition,  without  their 
prejudice,  to  maintain  them  thereat,  and  others  putting  them  out  of  town 
to  landward  schools,  ordain  therefore  that  all  the  inhabitants'  children  be 
immediately  put  thereto,  only  to  such  schools  as  are  set  up  by  the  Mag- 
istrates' authority,  strictly  prohibiting  any  person  to  take  upon  hand  to 
teach  children  without  the  Magistrates'  and  Council's  order,  and  that  such 
of  th6  inhabitants'  children  as  arc  come  to  age,  and  so  not  fit  for  schools, 
be  put  to  trade,  under  the  pain  of  banishment"  In  Dumfries,  as  late  as 
the  year  1767,  we  find  a  notice  in  the  Town-Council  records,  forbidding 
an  unauthorized  teacher  of  writing  to  exercise  his  calling,  and  after  he 
had  thus  been  deprived  of  his  means  of  living,  ordering  him  "  to  find 
sufficient  caution  that  ho  and  his  family  shall  not  be  a  burden  on  the  • 
place,  under  the  penalty  of  £10  sterling." 

In  a  word,  adventure  teachers,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  were  everywhere  discouraged,  as  poachers  on  the  ground  of 
those  licensed  by  public  authority ;  and  both  in  town  and  country,  by 
magistrates  and  presbyteries,  they  were  treated  with  great  indignity, 
almost  in  some  cases  as  vagrants,  by  which  term  they  are  actually  desig- 
nated in  Church  records,  at  least  down  to  the  year  1802. 

Internal  Economy  of  the  Ancient  Burgh  Sc}iool8. 

The  earliest  directions  for  the  discipline,  studies,  fees,  and  other  details 
of  internal  administration  are  those  of  the  Aberdeen  school  in  1558.     It 

*  The  followinf  Account  is  taken  from  Third  Report  of  the  Scotland  Edneation  Commission^ 
rabmitled  to  both  House*  of  Parliament  in  1808,  Spoeial  Rsport  of  Inspeelor  FUron  on  tk§  Bmrgh 
8ek§oU  9f  ScoUMud,  1809. 
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lays  down  a  series  of  laws  from  the  first  hour  of  meeting  in  the  morning 
till  the  hour  of  dismissal  in  the  evening.  Preparatory  to  the  busineai 
of  the  day,  each  boy  as  he  entered  the  school  was  to  offer  a  short  prayer, 
the  form  of  which  was  prescribed  to  him.  The  school  work  commenced 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  head  master  on  his  entrance 
was  to  chastise  ofifenders,  either  by  word  or  by  stripes.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  prelection  and  by  lessons  that  lasted  till  nine  oVlock,  when  all 
were  directed  to  hasten  to  brcakfaj«t  Lessons  were  resumed  from  Un  to 
twelve,  when  all  were  again  dismissed.  Work  began  once  more  at  two, 
and  lasted  till  six,  when  the  boys  ended  the  day  with  prayer,  as  they 
had  begun  it 

The  enactments  in  the  same  directory  relating  to  the  scholars  entered 
into  minute  details.  Elementary  scholars  and  neophj'tcs  were  to  observe 
a  Pythagorean  silence  for  a  whole  year.  The  seniors,  if  they  spoke  at 
all,  were  to  avoid  their  own  language,  but  were  allowed  full  liberty  in 
ILatin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  Gaelic.  They  were  to  engage  in  no 
play  except  in  the  presence  of  an  usher.  All  games  of  chance  for  seri- 
ous stakes,  money,  books,  or  part  of  a  boy*s  dinner,  were  strictly  for- 
bidden, except  in  the  case  of  the  senior  boj's,  who  might  play  for  trifles, 
such  as  leather  pins  or  thongs.  A  catalogue  of  offenses  that  subjected 
the  youth  to  punishment  closed  this  rigorous  directory.  The  disobe- 
dient, those  who  came  late  to  school,  those  who  had  not  prepared  their 
lessons,  those  who  unnecessarily  shifted  from  form  to  form,  those  who 
ran  about  the  school,  the  authors  of  mischief  (an  alarmingly  vague  ez^ 
pression),  were  the  main  classes  of  transgressors. 

In  the  Elgin  directory  of  1649  (issued  by  the  Presbytery,  however, 
and  not  by  the  Magistrates),  work  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  went  on  till  six  in  the  evening,  with  two  hours'  intermission— one 
for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  were  half- 
holidays,  on  which  the  boys  had  play  from  two  to  four ;  and  Saturday's 
work  was  light  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
Its  programme  was  as  follows ; — "Disputes  begin  at  seven  o'clock,  first 
in  the  supremo  class  (the  master  being  auditor),  and  the  disputants  stand- 
ing the  one  at  the  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other  end  of  the  school 
(deep  silence  meanwhile).  Thereader,  a  little  before  eight,  the  exami- 
nators  or  auditors  of  the  several  classes  dispute  before  nine,  the  master 
taking  account  of  victors  and  vanquished,  and  praising  or  censuring  ac- 
cordingly. Betwixt  ten  and  twelve  all  are  taken  up  in  writing  their 
author  for  the  next  week,  and  an  account  is  taken  before  twelve  o'clock. 
At  one,  afternoon,  all  meet,  and  they  are  dismissed  to  play  at  two,  after- 
noon, till  five,  when  they  arc  called,  and  an  account  taken  of  the  general 
censure.''  The  rules  for  boys  were  much  the  same  as  in  Aberdeen. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  play  except  in  the  presence  of  an  usher  or  cen- 
sor, and. the  offenders  liable  to  punishment  were  **  absentees  from  school, 
swearers,  English  speakers,  perturbers,  vaguers,  the  idle,  late  comers ;" 
and  a  general  class  of  offenses,  involving  all  other  breaches  of  the  law, 
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is  grouped  under  the  expression  "  delinquencies  within  and  insolencies 
without  the  school." 

Even  Sunday  itself  was  not  a  day  of  rest  to  the  teacher.  In  the  Elgin 
directory  the  arrangements  were  as  follows : — "  Upon  the  Lord's  day 
masters  and  scholars  shall  convene  in  school  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  afler  prayer  in  the  English  tongue  to  he  had  hy  Uie  master,  the 
several  classes  shall  he  exercised,  the  seniors  in  the  exposition  of  a  sacred 
lesson  which  has  been  (aught  betwixt  one  and  two  o^clock  of  the  pre- 
ceding Satui-day,  out  of  Buchanan *s  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  or  Ur- 
sine^s  or  Calvin's  Catechisms;  and  the  juniors,  in  getting  by  heart  some 
select  English  psalms,  or  the  ordinary  allowed  Catechism.  Ttiereafter, 
at  the  second  bell,  all  shall  go  in  comely  order  to  church,  accompanied 
with  masters  before  and  doctors  behind,  if  any  be.  Again,  they  are  to 
return  to  school  in  the  afternoon  at  the  first  bell,  where  tluy  are  to  bo 
exercised  till  the  second  bell  in  reading  their  foresaid  sacred  lesson,  and 
at  the  second  bell  to  repair  to  the  church  orderly,  as  in  the  forenoon. 
After  noon  they  shall  return  incontinent  after  the  same  order,  with  master 
and  doctors,  to  school,  when,  after  a  short  prayer  had  by  the  master,  ex- 
pressing thanks  to  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  own  day,  and  the  use  of  his 
ordinances,  and  supi)lication  for  his  effectual  blessing  unto  them,  the 
master  settling  himself  in  desk,  and  all  tlie  scholars  in  deep  silence,  he, 
according  to  his  discretion,  shall  call  up  some  of  every  class,  and  require 
of  them  their  observations  of  both  the  sermons,  and  enlarge  points  to 
them  occasionally  for  their  capacities  as  they  have  been  taught ;  and  after 
a  large  hour's  space,  having  ordained  them  to  keep  within  doors,  exer- 
cised in  the  study  of  their  sacred  lessons  and  meditations  of  what  they 
have  been  hearing,  he  shall  dismiss  them  with  psalms  and  prayer." 

The  directory  of  Peebles  Grammar  School  in  1055,  was  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Elgin,  loth  for  Sunday  and  week-days,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  special  report  on  the  school.  The  regulations  of  Dunbar  in  1079 
entered  minutily  into  the  question  of  discipline,  and  defined  the  exact 
temper  an(}  method  with  which  punishment  should  be  inflicted.  "If 
children,"  they  say,  *'  may  be  won  by  words  or  threatenings,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  masters  will  make  use  of  prudence  in  their  actions,  and 
spare  the  rod  as  long  as  it  may  consist  with  the  good  of  the  children; 
but  if  neither  fair  words  nor  threats  will  gain  them,  then  shall  the  mas- 
ters show,  both  by  their  words  and  countenance,  an  aversation  to  passion 
and  a  dislike  to  the  action,  with  suitable  expressions  to  that  purpose,  in 
which  humor  they  may  correct ;  ho  that  they  may  bo  as  angry  as  they 
will  when  they  intend  not  to  correct,  but  not  to  be  passionate  when  they 
correct,  mere  necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  compelling  th(:m 
to  it,  but  not  for  every  trifle  to  stupefy  them  with  strokes."  The  same 
regulations  also  limited  the  onlinary  play  time  to  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thurs<lays,  and  the  afternoon  on  Saturday. 

Early  Morning  and  Sunday   Wwh, 
In  Edinburgh  the  hour  of  meetini?  was  first  changed  a1>out  1040  from 
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six  to  seven  o'clock.  In  1696  a  further  innovation  was  made  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  school  did  not  open  till  nine  o'clock.  The 
afternoon  attendance  was  also  gradually  curtailed,  and  the  school  hours 
in  1754  were,  in  winter,  from  nine  till  twelve,  and  again  from  three  till 
five;  and  in  summer  from  seven  till  nine,  from  ten  to  one,  and  from  three 
to  five.  In  1790  the  summer  hour  of  meeting  was  the  same.  This  is 
incidentally  mentioned  by  Lord  Cockburn  in  his  Memorials  of  his  Time, 
•*  They  had  the  barbarity,"  lie  says,  **  to  make  us  be  in  school  during 
summer  at  seven  in  the  morning.  I  once  started  out  of  bed,  thinking  I 
was  too  late,  and  got  out  of  the  house  unquestioned.  On  reaching  the 
lligh  School  gate,  I  found  it  locked,  and  saw  the  yards  through  the  bars 
silent  and  motionless.  I  withdrew  alarmed,  and  went  near  the  Tron 
Church  to  see  the  clock.  It  was  only  about  two  or  three.  Not  a  crea- 
ture was  on  the  street,  not  even  watchmen,  who  were  of  much  later  in- 
troduction. I  came  home  awed,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  dead  city,  and  the 
impression  of  that  hour  has  never  been  effaced.-* 

We  find  traces  of  the  Sunday  work  imposed  on  teachers  in  fMin- 
burgh  in  1597,  in  the  regulations  of  that  year,  which  prescribe  the 
teaching  on  Sundays  of  the  Catechism  in  Latin,  and  of  Buchanan's 
Psalms,  but  say  nothing  of  the  master's  accompanying  the  boys  to 
church.  But  in  Aberdeen  the  masters  continued  to  do  so  down  at 
least  till  the  year  1797.  There  is  a  letter  of  that  year  from  Dr.  Adam, 
Rector  of  Edinburgh  High  School,  to  Mr.  Dun,  his  contemporary  in 
Aberdeen,  which  shows  the  difference  in  practice  then  between  the  two 
schools.  "  The  same  reasons,"  he  says,  "  which  induce  your  patrons  to 
devolve  on  parents  the  care  of  instructing  their  children  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  should  have  led  them  to  leave  your  scholars  to  the  charge 
of  their  relations  likewise  on  Sunday.  It  is  hard  that  your  attendance 
in  a  particular  place  should  always  be  exacted  on  that  day,  and  that  you 
should  not  have  it  in  3'our  power  to  attend  what  church  and  hear  what 
clergyman  you  think  proper.  Our  masters  have  no  charge  of  their  pupils 
on  Sunday.  We  do  indeed  usually  prescribe  to  those  boys  that  are 
sufficiently  advanced  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  on  Sunday  and  said  on  Mon- 
day morning,  either  in  Castalio^s  Sacred  Dialogues  or  in  Buchanan's 
Psalms,  and  we  also  occasionally  exercise  them  on  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, but  we  have  no  absolute  regulations  requiring  it." 

Traces  of  the  custom  of  boys  and  masters  going  together  to  church 
are  to  be  found  in  Elgin  and  Peebles  at  the  end  of  last  century.  The 
master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  the  former  burgh,  in  1793,  was  threat- 
ened with  dismissal  if  he  did  not  desist  from  preaching  on  Sundays,  and 
was  only  continued  in  office  on  condition  that  in  place  of  preaching  he 
should  "every  Lord's  day  convene  his  scholars,  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  and  attend  divine  worship  with  them  in  the  loft 
erected  for  their  accommodation."  The  order  to  the  schoolmaster  of 
Peebles  in  1799  was  exactly  to  the  same  effect  But  time  and  circum- 
stances, which  have  modified  the  school  hours  on  week-days  and  in- 
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creased  those  assigned  to  leisure  or  play,  have  long  since  abolislied  the 
enforced  Sunday  labor  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Salaries  and  Fees. 

The  two  sources  of  income  were  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Town-Council 
and  the  fees  of  the  scholars.  Endowments  either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or 
were  so  scanty  and  inadequate  where  they  did  exist,  that  they  can  notba 
taken  into  acconnt.  The  poverty  of  Scotch  schools  in  this  respect  con- 
trasts with  the  wealth  of  those  in  England.  A  single  foundation,*  such 
as  that  of  Eton  or  AVinchcster,  possesses  larger  revenues  from  endow- 
ments or  beguests  than  all  the  Burgh  schools  and  universities  taken  to- 
gether. 

The  salaries  paid  by  the  public  authorities  varied  with  the  position 
and  ability  of  the  burghs  themselves.  In  no  case  were  they  excessive, 
but  were  calculated  very  much  on  the  necessities  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  regulated  by  the  humble  estimation  in  which  his  services  were  held. 
Prior  to  1680  the  master  of  the  Edinburgh  High  Schools  had  an  annual 
salary  of  800  merks  (100^.),  and  the  four  doctors  had  as  much  amongst 
them.  About  1C80  the  head  master^s  salary  was  increased  to  500  merks, 
and  his  doctors  had  each  £100  Scots;  thirty  years  later,  in  1709,  the 
salaries  fixed  by  the  Town-Council  were  300  merks  for  the  rector  and 
2d0  to  each  of  the  under  masters.  In  1749  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  whole  of  the  teachers  to  the  Town-Council,  praying  for  an  in- 
crease of  their  stipends,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  rector  should  have 
600  merks  and  each  of  the  other  masters  £20  sterling.  The  rector*a 
salary  was  increased  in  1845  to  £100,  but  no  addition  for  a  hundred 
years  was  made  to  the  salaries  of  other  masters.  Subsequent  changes 
have  since  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  tending  on  the  whole  to  the 
better  endowment  both  of  rector  and  masters.  In  Aberdeen  the  salaries 
of  the  Grammar-schoolmasters  have  been  exceptionally  good.  This  was 
due,  however,  to  the  endowment  of  Dr.  Dun,  in  1G31.  Its  annual  value 
was  1,200  merks,  divided  among  the  rector  and  three  classical  masters, 
in  certain  proportions.  The  lands  which  yielded  this  income  are  now 
very  valuable,  and  had  they  remained  in  the  posscs.sion  of  the  city  tb« 
masterships  would  have  been  the  best  endowed  of  any  school  in  Scot- 
land. They  were  disposed  of,  however,  in  1753,  for  an  annual  feu-duty 
of  £169,  which  since  that  time  has  afforded  the  rector  £82  and  three 
other  masters  £27  a  year,  and  the  Town-Council,  in  addition,  have,  in 
the  present  century,  at  least  supplemented  these  sums  by  salaries  nearly 
equal  in  amount 

*  Eton  has  an  income  from  landed  property  of  X20,509,  besides  thirty-seven  livings  in  her  ex- 
clusive ^iA  worth  jCJO,000  a  year,  with  a  probniile  acnession  of  income  from  lands  of  JCIO.OOO  a 
year.  Winchester  hni  an  income  of  j^]7,023,  besides  livinfp  in  her  ^fl  worth  jC3,888,  and  the 
lioD*i  share  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  houses  in  Oxford,  New  College.  The  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow.  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  for  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Divinity,  have  in  round 
Dombers  £'25,000  a  year;  but  of  this  sum,  XlO.OOOis  not  an  endowment,  but  ao  annual  Parlia- 
noentary  grant  The  endowments  of  the  Burgh  schools  (that  is  to  say,  of  schools  in  burghs) 
ooder  the  partial  or  exclusive  management  of  Town  Councils,  are,  at  the  utmost,  £3,000  a 
yev,  and  Parliamentary  grants  of  an  unceitain  kind  add  about  £7S0  mora. 
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In  proportion  to  their  means  the  smaller  burghs  were  probably  as  lib- 
eral as  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  In  Haddington  the  schoolroaster^s 
salary  in  1673,  was  400  merks,  out  of  which,  however,  he  had  to  pay 
his  doctor,  or  assistant,  50  merks  a  year.  The  present  rector  has  a  free 
house  and  a  salary  of  £45,  out  of  which  he  pays  an  assistant  £20.  In 
Peeblps,  in  1628,  the  rector  and  doctor  had  between  them  250  merks. 
At  present,  their  representatives,  the  English  master  and  the  Graromarr 
schoolmaster,  have  together  £68,  of  salary,  and  a  house  valued  at  £40. 
In  Linlithgow,  prior  to  1652,  the  master*s  salary  was  200  merks.  It  was 
increased  in  that  year  to  250,  and  subsequently  to  400  merks,  but  the 
Town-Council,  feeling  this  to  be  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  public  funds, 
requested  the  master,  in  1707,  to  accept  a  smaller  stipend,  and  on  his 
declining  to  do  so  declared  the  school  vacant  and  looked  out  for  a  cheaper 
master,  at  250  merks.  The  present  salary  is  £50,  including  an  allow- 
ance for  house-rent 

Some  of  the  smallest  and  least  liberal  burghs  give  us  a  curious  view 
of  the  estimate  of  the  schoolmaster^s  ofiQce.  In  Burntisland,  in  1596, 
the  schoolmaster  had  no  settled  allowance  in  money,'  but  for  his  support 
the  Council  nominated  the  "  honestcst  men  "  of  the  town  to  lodge  him 
in  their  houses  by  turns.  It  is  due  to  the  burgh  to  mention  that  forty 
years  later  he  had  a  salary  of  100  merks  in  lieu  of  this  itinerant  and 
casual  mode  of  sustenance.  In  Dunfermline,  the  salary  of  the  master, 
in  1610,  was  £100  Scots,  from  the  endowment  of  Queen  Anne,  and  this 
was  supplemented  by  the  Town-Council,  but  since  1835  they  have  with- 
drawn all  payments  to  the  school,  except  the  original  endowment  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  is  not  derived  from  the  burgh  funds.  In  Kirkcaldy, 
in  1582,  a  contract  was  made  between  the  Town-Council  and  the  min- 

• 

ister,  in  accordance  with  which  the  latter  was  to  take  up  and  teach  a 
grammar  school,  with  himself  as  principal  and  a  doctor  under  him. 
There  is  no  mention  made  of  salary,  but  he  himself  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  scholars  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  his  doctor  was  "  to  have 
his  meat  about  in  the  town,  to  wit,  of  every  bairn  a  day's  meat"  A 
similar  custom  still  prevails  in  some  outlying  districts  of  the  Highlands, 
where  a  schoolmaster  is  engaged  to  teach  the  children  at  a  very  mode- 
rate fee,  and  is  boarded  by  turns  with  the  cotters  whose  boys  and  girls 
attend  his  classes. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  scholars  varied  just  as  the  salaries  did.  A  dis- 
tinction was  long  made  between  the  children  of  burgesses  and  of  land- 
ward parents.  The  former  paid  a  smaller  sum  than  the  latter,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  town  alone  that  paid  the 
master's  salary,  and  consequently  its  youth  were  entitled  to  some  advan- 
tage. There  was  a  distinction  also  between  citizens  and  men  of  rank,  so 
long  as  the  latter  continued  as  a  rule  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Burgh 
school.  In  Aberdeen,  for  instance,  the  quarterly  fee  of  each  scholar  was 
limited  to  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  Scots,  unless  he  were  the  son 
of  a  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  lord,  or  baron,  from  whom  the  masters  were 
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entitled  to  take  '^  such  stipend  for  the  instraction  of  their  haims  as  the 
noblemen  or  barons  shall  be  pleased  to  bestow  upon  them/' 

In  Edinburgh,  in  1593,  the  first  and  second  Regents  had  a  quarterly 
fee  of  thirteen  shillings  and  fivepencc,  the  third  had  fifteen  shillings,  and 
the  fourth  twenty  shillings,  with  a  capitation  fee  from  every  boy  in  the 
school  of  forty  pence,  all  Scots  money.  In  1598  a  slight  addition  was 
made  to  the  fee«  of  the  three  under-masters,  and  their  salaries  were 
withdrawn  "  by  reason  of  their  honest  allowance  "  from  the  scholars.  In 
1630  there  was  a  uniform  fee  in  all  the  classes  of  twenty  shillings  Scots 
Ibr  each  burgess's  child.  In  1709  the  quarterly  fee  was  fixed  at  5s.  ster- 
ling. A  hundred  years  later  (1805)  it  was  raised  from  this  sura  to  10s. 
6d. ;  and  again  in  1827,  when  the  Candlemas  offerings  were  abolished, 
to  £1  a  quarter;  and  recent  additions  that  have  been  made  to  this  charge 
arise  from  the  fact  that  English  under  a  separate  master  is  now  an'  im- 
perative part  of  the  course,  and  that  provision  has  to  bo  made  for  the 
English  as  well  as  the  classical  teacher. 

In  Glasgow,  in  1750,  the  fees  were  4s.  a  quarter,  and  were  raised  to 
58.  in  1782  ;  to  7s.  6d.  a  few  years  later;  to  10s.  6d.  in  1807  '^  to  15s. 
when  the  Candlemas  offerings  were  abolished,  about  1826 ;  and  at  pres- 
ent the  rate  is  as  follows : — For  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years — 
Latin,  15s. ;  with  Classical  History  and  Geography,  20s. ;  Latin  and 
Greek,  20s. ;  fifth  yearns  class  for  Latin  and  Greek,  15s. 

In  Elgin,  in  1654,  the  children  of  burgesses  paid  twelve  shillings  Scots, 
and  ^Handward  bairns  the  double  of  that,*^  for  all  the  branches  taught  in 
the  English  school,  namely,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and,  music ;  the 
lees  in  the  Grammar  School  were  probably  not  much  higher,  for  in  1716, 
the  master  was  authorized  to  charge  a  merk  Scots  **from  each  towns- 
mAnV  child,  and  the  double  thereof  from  each  country  scholar,  besides 
the  other  casualties  used  and  wont" 

In  addition  to  their  fees  the  masters  were  allowed  a  voluntary  offering 
from  the  scholars,  styled  the  bleis  silver,  generally  a  quarterns  fee  in 
amount.  '*  It  was  a  gratuity  presented  to  teachers  by  their  scholars  at 
Candlemas,  when  the  pupil  that  gave  most  was  pronounced  hing.  The 
designation  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  Scottish  word  bleis,  sig- 
nifying any  thing  that  makes  a  blaze,  it  being  conjectured  with  great 
probability  that  the  money  was  first  contributed  for  this  purpose  at  Can- 
dlemas, a  season  when  fires  and  lights  were  annually  kindled.  Candle- 
mas was  a  holiday ;  but  the  children  in  their  best  attire,  and  usually  ac- 
companied by  their  parents,  repaired  to  the  school,  and  aftei'  a  short 
while  spent  in  the  delivery  of  appropriate  orations,  the  proper  business 
of  the  forenoon  commenced.  The  roll  of  the  school  was  solemnly  called 
OTer,  and  each  boy  as  his  name  was  announced,  went  forward  and  pre- 
sented an  offering  first  to  the  rector,  and  next  to  his  own  master.  When 
the  gratuity  was  less  than  the  quarterly  fee  no  notice  was  takeji  of  it, 
bnt  when  it  amounted  to  that  sum  the  rector  exclaimed,  Yitat;  to  twice 
the  ordinary  fee,  Floreat  bis;  for  a  higher  sum,  Floreat  Ur;  for  a 
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gaine*  and  upwards,  Oloriat !  Each  annooDcement  was  the  preeonor 
of  an  amount  of  cheering  commensurate  vith  the  value  of  the  **  offbp- 
ing.''  When  the  business  was  over,  the  rector  rose,  and  in  an  audible 
Toice  declared  the  ^iUor^  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the  highest  donor. 
There  was  usually  an  eager  competition  for  the  honor  of  king.  It  has 
been  averred  in  regard  to  a  provincial  school  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
that  a  boy  put  down  a  guinea  to  insure  the  enviable  distinction  of  being 
hing  for  the  day,  when  the  father  of  a  rival  scholar  gave  his  son  a  guinea 
to  add  to  the  first  *^  offering,**  whereupon  an  alternate  advance  of  s 
guinea  each  took  place,  till  one  had  actually  laid  down  twenty-four,  and 
the  other  twenty-five  guineas.'*  Another  contribution  or  offering  of  s 
smaller  amount  was  called  the  hent  Hlver,  **  In  days  of  old,  when  many 
of  our  houses  boasted  no  better  floors  than  the  bare  earth,  it  was  cus- 
tomary  to  lay  down  rushes  or  bent  to  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  more  comfortable  appearance.  At  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  during  the  sum- 
mer season  the  pupils  had  leave  to  go  and  cut  bent  for  the  school.  As 
in  these  excursions  the  bent  collectors  *  oftentimes  feU  a  wrtstling  with 
hooks  in  their  hands,  and  sometimes  wronged  themselves,  other  times 
their  neighbors,*  it  was  resolved  that  the  boys  should  have  their  accoa* 
tomed  holiday,  and  that  every  scholar  should  present  the  customary 
gratuity  (fourpence),  to  the  master  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  on 
the  first  Mondays  of  June  and  July,  which  are  commonly  called  the  bent 
silver  play,  with  which  money  the  master  was  to  buy  bent  or  other  things 
needful  for  the  school.*' 

With  their  emoluments  from  all  sources,  salaries,  fees,  voluntary  offer- 
ings, and  from  offices  that  they  sometimes  held  along  with  that  of  school- 
master, such  as  that  of  session  clerk  and  precentor  in  the  church,  the 
teachers  in  our  burgh  schools  were  never  paid  at  an  extravagant  rate. 
At  the  close  of  last  century,  Dr.  Adam,  in  a  letter  to  the  rector  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen,  expressed' what  was  probably  the  general 
feeling  of  the  schoolma.sters  both  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
Inadequacy  of  their  salaries  and  incomes.  "  I  suppose  there  is  as  little 
eause  with  you  as  with  us,**  he  says,  '*  for  magistrates  to  restrict  masters 
from  receiving  additional  emoluments  from  their  scholars.  I  hope  your 
magistrates  have  been  more  liberal  than  ours  in  giving  you  adequate  sala- 
ries, that  they  thus  inhibit  you  from  receiving  any  other  thing.  Were 
this  to  take  place  among  us  we  should  be  deprived  of  a  considerabls 
part  of  our  income.  The  poor  encouragement,  and  the  conturoeKous 
treatment  those  of  our  profession  generally  meet  with,  is  neither  for  the 
honor  nor  advantage  of  the  country.  While  the  emoluments  of  every 
ether  rank  of  men  in  the  public  service  have  been  augmented,  those  of 
schoolmasters  in  Scotland,  for  the  most  part,  remain  the  same.  Neither 
the  salaries  nor  the  fees  in  our  schools  have  been  increased  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  Our  employers,  indeed,  in  general  have  raised  tiie  quar- 
ter payment,  hot  nowise  in  proportion  to  what  the  teachers  of  other 
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branches  of  knowledge  receive.    But  we  in  towns  sre  tolerablj  well  ia 
eomparison  with  our  jpoor  brethren  in  the  country.** 

'     Masters  and  Assiatanta, 

In  Grammar  schools,  properly  so  called,  there  has  usually  been  a  rector 
or  head  master,  with  one  or  more  doctors  under  him.  The  name  of  doo 
tor  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  office  still  exists  under  other 
titles, — master,  assistant,  etc.  The  rector  or  head  master  had  considera- 
ble authority  over  the  others  in  early  times.  In  Aberdeen  Grammar 
Schbol,  for  example,  when  it  received  the  constitution  that  it  still  substan- 
tially retains,  in  1681,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  rector  should 
"  teach  the  high  class  of  the  school,  and  have  the  inspection  and  over- 
sight of  the  vest  of  the  masters."  And  in  Edinburgh,  in  like  manner, 
the  regulations  of  the  Council  at  successive  times  show  that  the  rector 
was  intrusted  with  definite  power,  and  occupied  a  different  position  from 
the  rectors  of  the  present  day.  In  1598  he  was  appointed,  with  a  gen- 
eral oversight  over  all  the  doctors  or  regents.  In  1680  it  was  especially 
caacted  by  the  patrons,  that  while  not  entitled  to  put  in  any  doctors  ex- 
cept those  presented  by  the  Council,  he  should  have  P9wer,  upon  mis- 
demeanor, to  deprive  any  of  them  of  their  office ;  with  the  provision, 
however,  that  he  should  not  exercise  his  authority  without  first  inform- 
ing the  Council  and  giving  his  reasons  for  deposing  the  master.  In  1710 
the  rector  was  empowered  to  interfere  only  in  grave  cases  of  discipline; 
to  exercise  a  general  oversight^  and  to  admonish  a  master  privately  if  he 
neglected  his  duty  or  performed  it  superficially.  For  continued  neglect 
be  was  to  admonish  htm  publicly  before  his  colleagues ;  and  if  he  paid 
no  regard  to  this  second  remonstrance,  the  rector  was  without  delay  to 
lepresent  the  matter  both  to  the  Magistrates  and  the  Town-Council. 

One  very  invidious  duty,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  the  rector 
and  masters  had  to  discharge  in  reference  to  each  other.  At  the  annual 
Tisitation  of  the  school,  when  the  proper  business  was  finished,  the  head 
snaster  withdrew,  and  the  others  were  requested  to  state  any  thing  they 
knew  against  him ;  and  in  like  manner  the  doctors  were  likewise  re** 
moved,  and  "  trial  was  taken  what  the  master  or  any  other  had  to  say 
against  them  or  any  one  of  them.**  This  custom  we  find  in  use  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  1709,  when,  the  school  having  fallen  into  a  bad  condition,  the 
Council  "  called  the  ma^iter  and  doctors  before  them,  to  take  trial  of  the 
cause  thereof.  Having  removed  the  doctors,  and  interrogated  the  master, 
whether  or  not  the  decay  of  the  school  did  proceed  from  the  negligence 
or  insufficiency  of  the  doctors,  he  answered,  that  so  far  as  he  knew  the 
doctors  did  duly  attend  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  but  alleged  that 
the  decay  did  proceed  from  the  great  number  of  private  schools  in  the 
town.  And  being  interrogated  as  to  his  method  of  teaching  and  books 
that  he  taught,  he  gave  a  full  account  of  them ;  and  it  being  alleged  that 
the  decay  of  the  school  was  his  want  of  authority  in  discipline,  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  always  his  practice  to  keep  a  middle  way,  avoiding  too 
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much  severity  or  too  much  lenitj.  Thereafter  the  doctors  were  called 
in,  and  the  master  removed ;  and  they  heing  also  interrogated  whence 
the  decay  of  the  school  did  proceed,  they  alleged  that  it  did  proceed 
from  the  number  of  private  schools."  In  Aberdeen  the  traces  of  this  in- 
quisitorial spirit  continued  down  at  least  till  the  end  of  the  last  century 
(how  much  longer  we  can  not  say),  and  that  in  its  most  humiliating  form, 
in  the  presence,  namely,  of  the  boys.  In  reference  to  this.  Dr.  Adam 
writes  to  his  friend,  the  rector  of  Aberdeen : — **  As  to  the  stated  meet- 
ings for  public  discipline,  1  very  much  disapprove  of  them.  What  is 
said  might  do  very  well  for  private  advice ;  but  there  seems  no  necessity 
for  publishing  it  to  the  boys ;  and  I  can  not  see  the  propriety  of  solemnly 
interrogating  you  in  their  presence  how  far  these  regulations  have  been 
strictly  observed  or  not  during  the  preceding  year.  Whatever  tends  to 
diminish  the  authority  of  a  teacher  in  the  eyes  of  his  scholars,  as  this 
proposal  seems  to  do,  is  surely  hurtful'* 

In  a  second  class  of  burghs,  where  the  authorities  supported  a  Gram- 
mar school  for  Latin  and  Greek  and  an  English  school  for  elementary 
branches,  as  in  Elgin  and  elsewhere,  the  masters  were  independent  of 
each  other,  as  long,  at  least,  as  they  continued  apart;  and  when  they 
were  brought  together,  as  many  of  these  separate  schools  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  under  the  name  of  Academies,  although 
the  title  of  rector  is  frequently  found  associated  with  one  or  other  of  the 
masters,  it  neither  implied  nor  conferred  any  authority. 

In  a  third  class  of  burghs,  where  there  was  but  one  school  from  time 
immemorial  for  all  the  branches  of  education,  there  was  usually  a  head 
master,  who  taught  Latin,  and  a  doctor  or  assistant  under  him,  who  taught 
such  subjects  as  he  was  directed  to  teach  by  his  superior.  But  even  in 
such  cases,  the  doctor  not  unfrequently  contrived  to  emancipate  himself 
in  course  of  time,  into  an  independent  master ;  and  all  throughout  Scot- 
land, in  every  class  of  burgh  that  we  have  indicated  in  the  above  three- 
fold division,  the  growing  tendency  has  been  for  the  separate  depart- 
ments of  each  school  to  acquire  absolute  independence ;  so  that  each 
school  is  practically  a  small  republic,  in  which  there  are  as  many  heads 
as  there  are  masters. 

In  very  early  times,  it  seems  to  have  been  clearly  understood  by  the 
Town-Council  that  the  ofBce  was  for  life ;  and  one  of  the  great  difS- 
cullics  that  the  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1680  had  in  getting  rid 
of  an  obnoxious  schoolmaster,  was  the  fact,  as  stated  in  their  own  records, 
that  he  ^*  was  provided  to  his  office  during  his  lifetime."  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  patrons  frequently  made  spe- 
cial agreements  with  their  masters ;  and  there  are  probably  few  burghs 
in  Scotland  in  which,  if  their  records  were  searched,  it  would  not  be 
found  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  schoolmaster,  at  one  time  or  other, 
was  stipulated  to  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  life.  Sometimes  it  was  ter- 
minable at  the  end  of  three  years,  as  in  Elgin  ;  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
ten,  as  in  Dunfermline ;  sometimes  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  as  in 
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Edinburgh,  in  an  enactment  passed  in  1719.  But  occasions  arose  every 
now  and  then  when  tlie  schoolmasters  kicked  against  these  temporary 
appointments,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  their  legality;  and  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Court,  from  time  to  time,  have  all  tended  to  show  that  the 
Town-Councils  have  acted  ultra  tires  in  electing  the  schoolmasters  for  a 
limited  period,  and  that  they  hold  their  office,  and  have  always  held  it, 

for  life. 

Scholars, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  Grammar  schools,  not  in  the  chief  burghs  only,  but  in  places  of  less 
importance,  were  resorted  to  by  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  higher 
gentry,  as  well  as  by  the  middle  and  better  sort  of  the  lower  class.  Even 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  still  the  schools  where 
the  children  of  the  gentry,  as  a  rule,  received  a  part  of  their  classical 
education.  At  present  they  are  almost  exclusively  supplied  from  the 
middle  ranks,  including  in  that  general  description,  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers at  the  one  end,  and  professional  men  and  the  less  wealthy  landed 
proprietors  at  the  other,  but  having  few  or  no  representatives  of  the 
lowest  or  highest  classes  on  their  benches. 

The  main  cause  that  has  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  lowest  classes 
from  them  is  the  rate  of  (iivs^  which,  though  moderate  enough,  are  be- 
yond tlie  means  of  the  poor  in  all  our  best  Burgh  schools,  and  are 
adapted  for  them  only  in  the  case  of  those  burghs  where  the  school  is, 
in  fact,  as  it  is  sometimes  also  iu  name,  the  Parochial  school  The  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  highest  classes  are  more  compli- 
cated,- but  are  neither  far  to  seek  nor  unnatural  Indeed,  before  the 
|>resent  century,  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  one  chief  cause, 
the  root  and  source,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all  the  rest — ^the  union, 
namely,  of  the  two  kingdoms — imperfectly  at  first  under  James  YI,  and 
interrupted  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  civil  strife, 
but  cemented  in  1709,  and  every  day  since  that  tending  more  and  more 
towards  culmination.  Naturally  and  irresistibly  the  attractions  of  the 
greater  kingdom  have  drawn  towards  it  the  chief  notability  and  gentry. 
Their  avocations  as  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment have  necessarily  taken  not  a  few  of  them  thither.  In  a  memorial 
which  he  submitted  to  his  patrons  in  1716,  the  rector  of  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  petitions  lor  an  increase  of  salary  on  this  very  score. 
"There  were  then,"  he  says,  "scarce  any  of  the  nobility  and  very  few 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  youth 
who  attended  his  institution  were  almost  altogether  the  children  of  bur- 
gesses." 

The  fame  of  the  great  English  schools  themselves,  their  less  mixed 
character,  their  being  the  natural  entrance  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  places  where  the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  would  find  their 
future  companions  and  equal  associates,  and,  above  all,  the  adherence  in 
the  main  of  the  highest  ranks  to  a  different  form  of  religious  faith  from 
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ibat  professed  by  the  mass  of  Scotland,  all  account  for  the  gradual  dl^ 
appearance  of  the  rcry  highest  classes  from  (he  public  Burgh  schools. 

Their  example,  again,  has  naturally  acted  on  a  class  somewhat  bcldr 
them,  and  the  tendency  has  increasingly  been  with  that  class  also  to 
give  its  sons  an  education  in  England.  Facilities  of  travd  hare  widened 
the  6eld  of  choice  for  parents  at  home,  and  extended  the  area  from  which 
schools  in  larger  provincial  towns  derive  their  scholars,  so  that  the 
smaller  burghs  must  content  themselves  with  their  local  supply  ibr  sup- 
port 

System  9f  Prcmotimk 

As  a  general  rule,  the  scholars  in  the  grammar  and  burgh  schools  hsve 
been  promoted  by  seniority  and  not  by  examination  from  y-ear  to  year, 
and  this  usage  has  become  so  inveterate  and  universal,  that  it  fs  gener- 
ally imagined  to  hare  been  mherent  in  the  Scottish  system  from  the 
first;  bat  in  the  begt  of  the  schools  it  was  not  always  so.  In  Edinburgh, 
In  the  directory  of  1598,  it  was  enacted  that  boys  intended  for  any  clas 
fn  the  school  must  first  be  presented  to  the  principal  master,  in  order 
that  be  might  enroll  their  names  in  his  book,  and  by  trial  of  their  ability 
fix  the  class  for  which  he  found  them  fit.  No  regent  was  permitted  to 
put  forward  or  keep  back  any  pupil  without  the  consent  of  his  superior, 
but  all  boys  who  were  found  by  the  principal  unable  to  ^  hold  with  their 
marrows  ^  or  equals,  were  to  be  put  back  by  him  at  the  quarterly  exam- 
ination; and  in  the  revised  directory  of  1710  it  was  ordained  that  ''at 
the  ascension  of  the  classea,  particular  care  be  taken  that  snch  only  be 
allowed  to  adrance  as  understood  tolerably  weB  at  least  those  things 
that  hare  been  taught  the  preceding  year.^  Even  to  the  present  day  an 
excellent  rule  on  the  subject  exists  in  Aberdeen.  ^'On  a  certain  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  the  school  will  be  opened  after  the  competition 
holidays  for  the  entrance  examination  for  the  rarious  classes,  the  sub- 
jects of  examination  being  the  work  of  the  previous  three  months  in 
eadi  class.  Pupils  intending  to  join  the  first  class  will  hare  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  which  will  consist  in  writing  to  dictation  a  few 
dmple  English  sentences,  and  showing  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  English  grammar.  Pupils  from  other  schools  wiH  be  exam- 
ined separately  by  the  masters  of  the  classes  which  they  propose  to  join 
en  whaterer  books  they  hare  been  previously  reading.**  But  this  excel- 
lent rule  is  never  acted  upon,  and  Aberdeen,  in  common  with  other 
Scottish  schools,  goes  upon  the  piinciple  of  rejecting  none,  and  promoting 
%\\  alike  by  seniority. 

J^trbtdenee  cf  SchoUtrs. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  schools,  the  turbulence  of  the  scholars  is  a 
most  noticeable  feature.  It  seems  to  have  shown  itself  in  its  most 
sggr&^ated  forms  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  ;  but  even  in  the  smaller 
burghs  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  insubordination  prevailed  in  a  form 
quite  unknown  to  modem  times.  In  the  Presbytery*s  report  of  the 
Elgin  school  in  1640  the  progress  of  the  scholars  was  said  to  be  not 
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aKogetber  what  could  have  been  wished,  and  the  reason  assigned  was 
the  troablesome  times,  and  the  untowardness  and  insolence  of  jouth 
taking  occasion  thereupon.  In  Banff,  in  1698,  severe  measures  wens 
passed  by  the  Council  for  the  punishment  of  certain  scholars  who  were 
encouraged  by  their  parents  in  rebellion  against  their  masters.  In 
Danbar,  in  1679,  the  turbulent  spirit  seems  to  have  assumed  the  form 
of  public  damage  to  the  glass  windows  of  the  church  and  school,  of 
breaking  desks  and  locks.  Fugitives,  with  those  that  maliciously  rebelled 
against  their  masters,  were  to  be  punished  with  severity ;  and  where  the 
stubborn  parties  were  too  strong  *Uhe  aid  of  the  magistrates  was  to  be 
invoked." 

In  Aberdeen,  in  1580,*  it  was  found  requisite  to  pass  an  Act  of 
**  Council  ordering  the  scholars  on  their  entry  to  find  caution  under  the 
penalty  of  £1 0  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  for  paying  due  obedience 
both  to  the  magistrates  and  their  masters."  '^In  1612,  the  pupils,  repin- 
ing at  the  severity  of  the  rector's  discipline,  became  mutinous,  and 
determined  to  resent  it  at  their  own  hands.  Having  armed  themselves 
with  hackbuts,  pistols,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  they  took  possession 
of  the  Sang  School,  and  were  threatening  to  commit  acts  of  outrage, 
when  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  interpose  their  authority  to  prevent 
it  The  ringleaders  oOhe  juvenile  insurrection  were  apprehended  and 
sent  to  prison,  and  twenty-one  of  the  most  prominent  insurgents  were 
expelled,  not  only  from  the  Grammar  School  but  from  all  the  other 
schools  of  the  town." 

Edinburgh  took  the  precedence  in  the  general  spirit  of  tumult  and 
rebellion.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  periodical  disturbances  or  ** barrings  out"  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  of  the  High  School.  In  1580,  the  scholars  were  so  turbulent  that 
nine  of  them  were  committed  to  prison  and  fined  for  their  misconduct 
In  1587  there  was  a  formidable  barring  out,  which  was  not  quelled  until 
the  civic  authorities  were  assembled,  and  an  entrance  obtained  by  shat- 
tering the  principal  door  to  pieces.  When  they  entered,  they  found 
that,  besides  provisions  for  several  days,  the  scholars  had  in  their  pos- 
session fire-arms  of  every  description,  swords  and  halberts,  and  other 
weapons,  which  fortunately  were  not  used  on  this  occasion.  On  the  15th 
of  September,  1595,  the  most  serious  affair  of  this  nature  occarred. 
According  to  established  custom  the  scholars  sought  a  week's  holiday 
from  the  maj;istrates.  Their  request  was  refused,  and  the  boys,  most 
of  them  **gcntilmenis  bairns,"  entered  into  a  contract  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  the  magistrates.  They  provided  themselves  with  fire*anns 
and  swords,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  took  possession  of  the  school-house, 
and  strongly  barricaded  and  guarded  every  entrance  into  it  The  rector 
having  failed  to  effect  an  entrance,  called  in  to  his  aid  the  municipal 
power.  John  Macmoran,  one  of  the  magistrates,  immediately  came  to 
the  High  School  with  the  city  officers  to  force  an  entrance.     Upon  their 

*  Keaaedjr*!  Jtnnats  of  Ahtrdttn. 
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appearance  in  the  yards  the  boys  became  outrageous,  and  appeared 
determined  to  oppose  them  to  the  utmost  William  Sinclair,  son  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Caithness,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  seen  to  take  his 
stand  at  a  window  overlooking  one  of  the  entrances,  and  commanding 
all  that  was  going  on  without  Macmoran,  not  anticipating  any  danger, 
was  urging  his  officers  to  force  the  door  with  a  long  beam  used  as  a  bat- 
tcring-:*am.  Sinclair  remained  at  his  window,  threatening  to  shoot  Mac- 
moran  if  he  did  not  desist  He  persisted,  and  had  nearly  burst  open  the 
door,  when  a  shot  in  the  forehead  from  Sinclair's  pistol  killed  him  on  the 
spot  Imn)cdiately  on  this  there  was  a  rush  of  citizens  to  the  school 
They  burst  into  the  place  and  carried  the  rebels  off  in  a  body  to  the 
Tolbooth.  A  formal  deputation  from  the  Town-Council  carried  the 
news  to  the  King.  Seven  of  the  boys  were  kept  in  prison  for  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Privy  Council  complaining  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subject- 
ed, declaring  their  innocence,  and  demanding,  as  the  sons  of  barons  or 
landed  proprietors,  to  be  tried,  not  before  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
but  before  a  tribunal  the  majority  of  whom  should  be  peers  of  the  realm. 
The  particulars  of  the  trial  have  been  lost,  but  the  prisoners  were  soon 
after  liberated  without  further  punishment 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  mutinous  spirit  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  the  severe  discipline  attributed  to  the  early  schoolmasters. 
But  another  explanation  of  it,  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  large  admixture  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  schools. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  natural  " untowardness  and  insolence**  of 
youth,  they  would,  of  course,  regard  their  teachers  as  inferiors,  and  this 
want  of  respect  would  be  increased  by  the  subordinate  position  in  which 
the  masters  were  held  by  the  authorities.^  It  is  a  significant  fact,  at  all 
events,  that  we  hear  little  of  rebellion  and  mutiny  of  the  scholars  after 
the  Union  in  1709,  when  the  sons  of  the  nobility  began  to  be  educated 
in  England  ;  and  no  mention  of  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  Burgh  schools,  even  in  the  chief  towns,  had  become 
very  much  the  seminaries  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  gentry  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  nobles. 

Subjects  of  Instruction.* 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  Grammar  schools  were  much  the  same 
before  as  after   the   Reformation.     Their   classical  character  may  be 

*  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  mentiiin  that  Greek  wai  (irtt  taugtfl  in  Cambridfe  by 
Eraimut  in  1510.  and  that  it  wai  only  after  an  obstinate  struggle  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Oxford  about  the  same  time,  and  a  Greek  profesaorship  there  was  first  endowed  by  Wolsey  in 
1519.  A  party  of  students  opposed  to  its  introduction,  onder  the  name  of  Tmjnns,  tried  to  pot 
the  first  lecturer  down  by  clamor  and  violence,  but  fortunately  the  king  interfered  in  favor  of 
the  Grecian  side.  In  the  English  public  school  we  find  traces  of  it  as  early  as  1518.  By  the 
atatiites  of  St.  Paul's  school  in  that  year,  the  master  is  to  be  ^  lemed  in  good  and  clene  Latin 
literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  is  to  be  *  gotten,*  and  a  wish  is  also  expressed,  that  the 
acholars  should  be  taught  always  in  good  literature,  both  Latin  ahd  Greek.**  This  is  by  no  meani 
eonclusive  evidence  that  it  was  taught  quite  so  eaily,  but  as  the  masters  in  the  EngUsh  schools 
about  1S30  inetudod  among  tbem  Lily  (of  St  Paul's),  and  Nowell  (of  WesUnioster),  men  of 
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gathered  from  the  description  given  of  Logie-Montrose,  about  1570,  by 
James  Melville,  nephew  of  Andrew  Melville.  **We  learned  there/'  ho 
says,  "  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  with  the  vocables  in  Latin 
and  French,  also  diverse  speeches  in  French,  with  the  reading  and  right 
pronunciation  of  the  tongue.  We  proceeded  further  to  the  etymology 
of  Lilius  and  his  syntax,  as  also  a  little  of  the  syntax  of  Linacer ;  there- 
with was  joined  Hunter's  Nomenclature,  the  Minora  Colloquia  of  Eras- 
mus, and  some  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  Epistles  of  Horace ;  also 
Cicero,  his  Epistles  ad  Tercntiam.  There,  also,"  he  adds,  *^  we  had  the 
air  good  and  the  fields  reasonably  fair,  and  by  our  master  were  taught 
to  handle  the  bow  for  archery,  the  club  for  golf,  the  batons  for  fencing, 
also  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim,  to  wrestle,  to  prove  pratteiks,  every  one 
having  his  match  and  antagonist  both  in  lessons  and  play."  Of  Mon- 
trose itself,  he  says,  *^  The  master  of  the  school  was  a  learned,  honest, 
kind  man.  He  was  very  skillful  and  diligent  The  first  year  he  caused 
us  to  go  through  the  Rudiments  again,  thereafter  enter  and  pass  through 
the  first  part  of  the  Grammar  of  Sebastian  ;  therewith  we  heard  Phor- 
mione  Terentii,  and  were  exercised  in  composition.  After  that  we 
entered  to  the  second  part,  and  heard  thereat  the  Gcorgics  of  Virgil,  and 
diverse  other  things." 

Greek  was  introduced  into  some  of  the  schools  about  the  same  time  as 
that  to  which  the  above  extracts  from  Melville's  Diary  refer.  The  town 
in  which  it  was  first  taught  was  Montrose,  in  the  year  153-^.  The 
honor  of  introducing  it  is  due  to  John  Erskinc  of  Dun,  who  on  his  return 
home  from  traveling  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  brought  with  him  a 
Frenchman  skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  Through  this  means,  it  came 
to  pass,  that  Andrew  Melville  acquired  it  in  1557  from  a  teacher  named 
Marsilliers,  and  established  its  study  afterwards  in  the  two  universities 
of  which  he  was  Principal  in  succession, — Glasgow,  namely,  in  1575,  and 
St  Andrews,  in  1580.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  its 
study  into  both  of  them,  for  in  Glasgow  it  was  unknown  before  his  time, 
and  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  year  1575,  his  nephew  says,  **Our  regent  (or 
tutor)  began  and  taught  us  the  A  B  C  of  the  Greek,  and  the  simple 
declensions,  but  went  no  further." 

Of  Scotch  Grammar  Schools,  Perth  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in 
which  the  Greek  language  was  taught  In  the  year  1558,  Mr.  John 
Row,  one  of  the  early  reformers,  was  settled  as  minister  in  Perth.  He 
was  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  taught  these  languages  to  his 
boarders  who  attended  the  Grammar  School.  He  gave  lessons  also  in 
Greek  to  Simson,  the  rector  of  the  school,  "by  which  means,"  says 

learoinf,  th«  boyi  under  their  chnrfe  at  least  were  probebly  taught  the  eleroenta  of  the  lanfuafe. 
In  the  ktatutes  of  the  new  Cathedrali  ettablUhed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  154J,  it  was  provided  that 
tbeie  should  be  a  grammar  school  for  each,  with  a  head  master  learned  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and 
th«  conclusion  to  which  Ilnllam  comes  on  the  subject  is,  that  before  the  middle  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  or  the  year  1580,  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  langoafe  were  imparted  to  boy*  al 
Wictoiioster,  Eton,  Winchester,  St.  Paul's,  and  in  •ome  alto  of  the  less  important  schools. 
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If  Cric,  "  it  came  afterwards  to  be  taught  in  Perth.**  It  gradually 
extended  to  other  schools,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  neit  century, 
we  have  notices  of  its  existence  in  various  places.  It  was  taught  in 
Prestonpans  in  1606,  and  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1614,  a  class  waB 
established  in  the  High  School  for  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  In 
the  election  of  a  head-master  a  few  years  later,  there  was  a  eomparatife 
trial  of  two  candidates  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
burghs,  however,  Greek,  if  it  was  ever  introduced  at  all,  took  but  a 
•light  hold,  and  even  in  the  larger  ones,  it  enjoyed  but  a  precarious 
existence.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  it  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  a 
branch  of  study  very  shortly  after  its  introduction,  and  did  not  take  its 
place  again  till  Adam  was  rector.  For,  in  1772,  a  few  years  after  his 
appointment,  there  was  a  remonstrance  from  the  Principal  and  Professors 
of  the  University,  in  which  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs:-^ 

**  We  beg  to  lay  before  our  honorable  patrons  some  particulars  which  aflbet 
the  proBpcrityof  the  University  so  nearly,  and  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
plan  of  education  in  this  city,  as  to  call  for  thoir  immediate  attention  and  inter- 
position. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  the  rector  of  the  High  School  opened  a 
class  for  teaching  the  elements  of  tlie  Greek  language,  which  a  conBiderable 
number  of  his  scholars  attend.  In  this,  as  well  as  all  other  Univeri<ities  of 
Scotland,  the  Greek  class  is  elementary.  The  professor  begins  to  teach  bis 
student  the  first  principles  of  that  language,  and  instructs  them  in  the  gram- 
mar until  they  are  capable  of  reading  the  autliora  in  that  language. 

By  this  innovation  of  the  rector's,  it  is  evident  that  an  encroachment  is  made 
on  the  province  of  the  University,  and  ho  deprives  the  professor  of  Greek  of 
students,  who,  according  to  the  accustomed  course  of  education,  should  have 
attended  his  class.  We  have  inspected  two  sets  of  regulations  concerning  the 
course  of  education  in  the  High  Si-hool,  framed  by  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  deshre  of  the  Magistrates,  and  confirmed  by  Acts  of  Council,  the 
one  in  A.  D.  1644,  the  other  A.  D.  1710;  and  by  both  of  these  the  High  School 
is  considered  only  as  a  Latin  school,  nor  have  any  of  the  present  rector's  pi%- 
decessors  thought  themselves  entitled  to  teach  Greek. 

As  the  Magistrates  and  Town-Council  are  patrons  both  of  the  University 
and  High  School,  we  trust,  in  their  attention  to  tlie  welfare  of  botli  these  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  that  they  will  prevent  any  interference  between  them,  and 
will  not  permit  such  an  encroachment  upon  the  University  by  a  master  under 
their  authority,  but  limit  him  to  his  proper  functk>n  of  teaching  the  Latin 
language,  as  sufficient  to  employ  his  whole  time  and  attention." 

In  Dundee,  it  was  certainly  not  taught  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  Glasgow,  a  rector^s  class  was  formed  in  the  year  1816,  in 
which,  besides  Latin,  the  elements  of  Greek  were  also  to  be  taught  In 
Elgin,  whose  school  records  have  been  more  thoroughly  searched  than 
those  of  any  other  town  in  Scotland,  a  master,  able  to  teach  Greek  as 
well  as  Latin,  is  first  mentioned  in  1723,  but  the  first  notice  that  we  have 
of  the  classes  being  examined  in  Greek  is  in  1795,  when  Homer  is  espec- 
ially mentioned  as  the  author  whom  they  had  been  reading. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  introduce  Hebrew  into  the  Grammar 

schools.     It  proves  the  zeal  of  the  early  reformers  for  learning,  but  the 

failure  to  establish  it  as  a  usual  branch  of  study  is  not  a  matter  to  be 

^regretted.     It  was  first  taught  by  Mr.  Row,  in  the  city  of  Perth,  to  the 

l>oys  who  boarded  with  him,  in  the  year  1558.    In  1606,  the  school  6f 
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Prestonpsng  was  built  and  endowed  by  the  Rer.  Ifr.  Dayidson  as  a  tri- 
lingual seminary  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  and  in  1&44,  Hebrew 
was  added  to  the  course  of  study  of  Perth  Oraramar  school  At  the 
present  time  it  is  taught  in  no  Grammar  school  in  Scotland. 

In  regard  to  English  and  the  elementary  branches  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion in  practice  between  the  smaller  burghs  and  those  of  greater  conse* 
quence.  In  the  former  the  Grammar  school  usually  taught  all  the 
branches  of  education,  and  did  very  much  the  same  work  in  towns  as 
the  Parochial  schools  in  the  rural  districta  In  them,  English,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  very  early  came  to  be  recognissed  as  departments  in  the 
school.  In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  duty  of  the  rector  was  con- 
fined to  classics,  and  his  subordinate  master,  the  doctor,  taught  the  infe- 
rior branches.  Sometimes  also  it  was  permitted  to  females  to  teach  boys 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  girls  to  a  more  advanced  period,  although, 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
smaller  burghs,  both  boys  and  girls  were  educated  in  the  same  school  in 
all  the  subjects  usually  taught  In  this  respect  they  present  a  contrast 
to  the  larger  and  more  important  towns, — Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Glas- 
gow,— where  only  boys  are  admitted,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  girls 
in  the  education  afforded  and  paid  for  out  of  the  general  funds. 

In  the  larger  burghs,  English  was  not  a  branch  of  the  Grammar 
school,  properly  so  called.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  Latin  was  the 
only  subject  taught  until  the  year  1593,  when  a  master  for  writing  (and 
probably  arithmetic)  was  appointed.  It  was  not  imperative  on  the  boys 
to  attend  his  class,  and  as  late  as  1704  the  Town-Council  requested  the 
rector  and  his  colleagues  to  use  their  influence  in  his  favor,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  received  little  encouragement  in  his  voca- 
tion. Geography  was  introduced  in  1715,  and  was  taught  only  in  the 
rector's  class.  In  1827,  when  the  school  was  re-organized,  the  classical 
masters  were  instructed  to  teach  English  literature,  history,  and  geog- 
raphy. A  French  master  was  also  appointed  at  the  same  time ;  arith- 
metic was  taken  from  the  writing-master,  and,  together  with  mathemat- 
ics, formed  into  a  new  department  German  was  first  taught  in  the 
school  in  1845,  and  it  was  only  in  1866  that  English  was  taught  as  a 
separate  branch  by  special  masters. 

In  Glasgow,  the  Grammar  school  continued  to  be  exclusively  a  classical 
seminary  till  1816,  when  a  teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic  was  appointed. 
In  1834,  mathematics,  English,  and  French,  were  added  to  the  course. 

In  Aberdeen,  it  would  appear,  from  the  directory  of  1653,  that  arith- 
metic was  a  part  of  the  course  from  a  very  early  period,  but  it  is  only 
within  a  year  or  two  that  English  began  to  be  recognized  as  a  special 
department  It  had  been  taught  for  some  time  by  the  classical  masters 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  course.  In  two  of  these  schools,  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  it  is  only  the  higher  English  that  is  taught, — ^grammar, 
composition,  and  literature ;  but  in  Glasgow  (so  rapid  has  the  change* 
been   from    its   first   introduction)  there   are    elementary  classes   for 
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beginners  in  English,  just  as  in  the  smaller  burghs  and  the  Parochial 
schools,  for  children,  that  is  to  say,  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age. 

In  Montrose  up  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Grammar 
school  was  exclusively  devoted  to  classics.  In  Stirling,  Latin  and  Qreek 
atone  were  taught  in  the  Grammar  School  as  lately  as  1B53.  In  Dum- 
fries, the  English  School,  as  distinguished  from  the  Grammar- School,  was 
suppressed  in  1724,  and  its  master  received  notice  that  his  services  and 
salary  would  be  discontinued,  as  the  Town-Council  had  resolved  "  that 
the  Latin  and  English  languages  should  be  taught  in  the  High  School 
of  the  burgh  in  future  by  the  classical  masters."  Even'  in  Banff,  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  1762,  the  only  public  school  of  the 
burgh  confined  its  teaching  exclusively  to  Latin,  and  the  inhabitants  in 
consequence  were  at  that  time  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  rural 
schools  for  instruction  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  all  of 
these,  English,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  now  a  recognized  part  of  the 
course. 

The  want  of  English  and  such  other  elementary  branches  as  were  not 
taught  in  the  Grammar  School  was  supplied  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by 
the  Lecture  schools  already  noticed,  by  Sang  schools,  and  by  Private 
schools,  tolerated  or  licensed  by  the  authorities.  This  was  the  case  in 
Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  year  1519,  we  find  it  ordained  by  the  Provost  and 
Bailies  that  no  persons  within  the  burgh  should  put  their  children  to  any 
other  than  the  Grammar  School,  except  only  for  learning  "  Grace-book 
and  Primer."  In  1724  the  number  of  teachers  tried  and  licensed  is  lim- 
ited to  five,  and  in  1792,  Leechman,  who  taught  Sir  Walter  Scott 
English,  was  one  of  the  four  English  masters  licensed  and  appointed  by 
the  magistrates. 

Sang  Schools  for  Music  and  English. 

I.  In  connection  with  the  growth  of  English  schools  for  the  ordinary 
branches,  alongside  of  the  Grammar  schools,  or  forming  a  department 
of  the  Burgh  school,  the  Sang  school  deserves  especial  notice.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  Sang  schools  were  originally  for  teaching  music.  They 
existed  in  some  cases  before  the  Reformation,  for  in  Ayr  we  find  notice 
of  a  music-master  as  early  as  1536,  but  they  mainly  owe  their  origin  to 
an  enactment  passed  in  1579,  which  is  in  the  following  terms: — "For 
instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  art  of  music  and  singing,  which  is  almost 
decayed,  and  will  shortly  decay,  unless  timeous  remedy  be  provided,  our 
sovereign  Lord,  with  advice  of  the  three  Estates  of  his  present  Parlia- 
ment, requests  the  Provosts,  Bailies,  Council,  and  community,  of  the 
most  special  burghs  of  this  realm,  and  the  patrons  and  provosts  of  col- 
leges where  Sang  schools  are  founded,  to  erect  and  set  up  a  Sang  school, 
with  a  master  suflBcient  and  able  for  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  said 
science  of  music,  as  they  shall  answer  to  his  Highness  upon  the  peril  of 
their  foundations."  This  act  appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
obeyed ;  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Maitland 
Club,  in  "  the  extracts  from  the  accounts  of  common  good  of  the  van- 
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ous  burghs  in  Scotland/*  relative  to  the  payments  for  schools  and  school- 
masters, between  the  years  1557  and  1G34,  there  are  many  entries  of 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  music.  These  payments  vary  from  £266 
Scots,  at  the  highest,  for  '*  fee  and  house  mail,"  to  £6,  13s.  4d.  Scots,  at 
the  lowest 

The  number  of  these  schools  can  not  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  in 
the  special  reports  on  the  Burgh  schools  there  are  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen which  at  one  time  had  Music  schools  attached  to  them.  For  their 
support,  not  unfrcquently  endowments  were  made  from  the  Church 
lands.  Thus,  in  Elgin,  whoso  Sang  School  was  founded  in  1594,  a  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Hospital  or  Maisondieu  was  mortified  by 
royal  grants  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town-Council  for  this  purpose.  In 
Dunfermline,  in  ICIO,  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  James  VI.,  mortified  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Council,  £2,000  Scots  for  the  support  of 
a  schoolmaster  of  the  burgh  and  a  teacher-  of  music,  and  the  Town- 
Council  bound  themselves,  and  their  successors,  to  pay  each  of  them 
£100  Scots,  or  £S,  6s.  8d.,  annually,  ns  the  interest  of  this  sum.  Be- 
sides teaching  music,  the  master  of  the  Sang  School  acted  from  the  first 
as  precentor  or  "  taker  up  of  the  psalms"  in  the  parish  church.  And 
in  some  cases  we  can  trace  him  still,  as  in  Dunfermline,  acting  in  this 
capacity  when  all  connection  with  the  school  has  actually  ceased.  But 
from  an  early  period  he  seems  also  to  have  taught  English  and  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  education  alongside  of  the  Grammar  School.  It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  in  burghs  where  Lecture  schools  did  not 
exist,  the  render  in  the  Church  instructed  the  children  in  the  Grace- 
book,  Catechism,  and  Bible  ;  and  as  early  as  1628  and  1633  we  find  tho 
music-master  specially  designated  also  the  "  reader"  in  the  towns  of  Tain 
and  Dumfries. 

The  case  of  Elgin  illustrates  the  conversion  of  the  Music  school 
first  into  an  English  school,  where  music  also  was  taught,  and  in  which 
ultimately  English,  with  the  branches  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  became 
the  main  subjects,  and  music  was  quite  a  subsidiary  and  subordinate 
study,  thrown  in  as  an  extra  branch,  without  any  additional  fee.  Tho 
first  change  was  about  1651>,  the  school  having  appan^ntly  existed  up  till 
that  time  for  the  leaching  of  music  alone.  From  that  date  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  the  school  is  sometimes  styled  the  English 
and  Music  School,  and  sometimes  the  English  School  only.  The  terms 
of  the  teachers*  appointment,  in  1760,  are  interesting,  as  showing  tho 
duties  that  then  devolved  upon  the  master  of  a  Sang  School,  and  on  other 
grounds  also.  They  are  as  follows : — "  The  person  elected  becomes 
bound  to  be  master  and  teacher  of  the  Music  and  English  Schoolof  Elgin, 
and  that  for  the  space  of  three  full  and  complete  years,  during  which 
space  he  binds  and  obliges  himself  to  give  all  due  attendance  to  the  said 
school,  and  to  teach  and  instru.l  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  which 
shall  come  thereto,  in  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  all  other  sciences  he  knows,  which  the  students  incline  to  bo 
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taught;  that  be  shall  also  preccDt  in  the  church  both  on  Lord's  daja. 
and  week-days,  except  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  necessary  absence,  in 
which  case  he  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  one  sufficiently  qualified  to 
supply  his  place  on  his  own  expense." 

It  would  appear  in  this  particular  case  that  one  subject  after  another 
was  added  to  the  province  of  the  English  School,  and  in  like  manner  to 
the  Grammar  School,  till  they  actually  became  rival  seminaries  under 
one  management,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  branches  were  taught,  for,  in 
1795,  we  find  the  Presbytery  examining  the  scholars  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  principles  of  religion,  including  the  shorter  Catechism,  in 
Latin,  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  geography,  and  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  visitation  of  what  is  expressly  called  the  English 
School  we  find  the  following  entry : — **  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  take 
trials  of  the  proficiency  of  the  different  classes,  from  their  reading  Homer 
and  Horace,  and  the  other  classics,  with  the  classes  reading  English,  and 
those  learning  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  algebra,  and  having  parti- 
cularly examined  these  several  classes  separately,  and  taken  trial  of  their 
knowledge  of  our  holy  Christian  religion  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
in  church  music,"  they  expressed  their  thorough  approval  of  the  master's 
care  and  diligence.  Music,  it  will  be  observed,  is  mentioned,  and  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  we  find  that,  although  subordinate,  it  was  taught  till 
a  recent  period.  The  English  master  also,  in  Elgin,  continued  till  the 
time  of  the  disruption  or  secession  of  the  Free  Church  to  act  as  precentor^ 
or  was  at  least  bound  to  provide  and  pay  a  substitute  in  his  room. 

A  similar  process  of  conversion  of  the  music  into  English  and  minor 
schools  seems  to  have  taken  place  all  throughout  Scotland.  In  most 
instances  it  was  so  gradual  that  the  time  when  the  English  school  took 
the  place  of  the  Music  school,  and  the  master  of  the  Sang  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  teacher  of  English,  or  was  converted  simply  into  the 
precentor,  or  altogether  disappeared,  can  not  be  stated  with  certainty. 

In  some  such  way  as  we  have  indicated,  by  Lecture  Schools,  by  Sang 
schools,  by  licensed  Private  schools,  and  in  the  smaller  burghs  by  a 
division  of  duty  between  the  rector  and  his  doctor,  all  the  burghs  of 
Scotland  were  provided  with  schools  in  which  the  ordinary  branches 
were  taught,  and  at  the  present  day  almost  all  Public  schools  in  burghs 
have  lost  their  distinctive  character  as  Grammar  schools  for  classics 
alone,  and  are  now  become  general  schools  for  all  branches  of  education. 

The  confusion  of  schools  and  departments  seems  to  have  reached  its 
worst  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This,  speaking  some- 
what loosely,  was  the  period  when  Grammar  schools,  English  schools, 
and  Commercial  schools,  so  called,  all  existing  in  the  same  burgh,  with 
ill  defined  limits,  were  brought  together  under  one  management,  and 
converted  into  academies,  with  special  branches  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment Even  yet,  however,  there  is  much  need  of  reformation  in  regard 
to  this  point,  and  an  overhauling  and  reacyustment  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  by  each  master  is  imperatively  called  for. 
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n.  PRESENT  CONDiriON. 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scotland  include  the  Burgh  schools,  Aca- 
demics, and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character,  with  a  complete  and 
preparatory  element  in  each.  The  Education  Commissioners  in  their 
Third  Report,  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1868,  present  the  following 
summary  view  of  the  number,  organization,  and  general  condition  of 
these  schools,  founded  on  the  Report  of  two  Assistant  Commissioners, 
who  made  a  personal   inspection  of  the  same,  and  of  Mr.  Fearon,  an 

English  Inspector,  who  examined  some  of  the  most  prominent 

* 
Kinds — Number — ConstiiuHon. 

These  schools,  while  they  include  elementary  classes,  and  in  some 
instances  begin  with  the  rudimentary  instruction,  continue  the  education 
of  children  of  the  middle  classes  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
until  the  pupils  go  to  the  University  or  into  business.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes. 

Firsts  There  are  Burgh  schools  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  subjected  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Burghs  as  such,*  and  are  open  to  the  community.  As  examples  of  the 
Burgh  school  proper,  we  may  refer  to  the  High  schools  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  population  is  small,  the  Parochial  school  discharges  the  functions  of 
a  Burgh  school  also,  and  is  then  termed  a  Burgh  and  Parochial  School. 

Secondly^  There  are  Academies^  or  institutions^  both  in  Burghs  and 
out  of  Burghs.  Generally  these  establishments  have  been  founded  by 
subscription,  as  supplementary  to  the  Burgh  schools,  and  are  managed 
by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers.  Of  these  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
Academies  or  Institutions  have  been  cither  partially  or  wholly  amalgam- 
ated with  the  Burgh  school.  In  case  of  partial  amalgamation,  as  at  Ayr, 
the  effect  is  to  add  a  proprietary  element  to  the  ancient  Burgh  founda- 
tion. In  case  of  complete  amalgamation,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Madras 
College,  St.  Andrews,  the  ancient  Public  school  is  merged  in  the  new 
Institution,  the  Town  Council  having  transferred  the  schoolhouse  and 
garden  to  the  newly  appointed  trustees. 

But  besides  Public,  there  are  (^Ai>t?7y)  Private  Secondary  schools  "^YixcYi 
are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  exclusively  Boarding  schools,  such 
as  Merchiston  ;  some  are  exclusively  Day-schools,  such  as  the  Edinburgh 
Institution,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Aberdeen.  But  their  charactenstic  is  that  they  are  private  property, 
maintained  and  conducted  as  private  speculations. 

•  There  are  fourteen  districts  of  Parliamentary  Burghs  in  Scotland,  containing  69  Burgh 
towns,  besides  the  large  Parliamentary  Burghs  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Paisley  and  Perth,  which  are  not  included  in  any  district  of  Burghs,  and  thre« 
Royal  Burghs,  Peebles,  Rothesay  aud  Selkirk,  which  till  1832  had  a  Parliamentary  repreaea* 
tation.    This  makes  79  Burghs,  Parliamentary  and  Royal. 
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With  respect  to  the  Public  Secondary  Schools,  it  appears  that  tbcjr 
number  eighty-seven.  And  they  are  so  distributed  that  every  Burgh  in 
Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  Kinghom,  Oban,  and  Portobcllo,  has  one 
or  more  of  such  schools  supplying  education  to  tlie  Middle  classes  of  the 
country.  The  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Re- 
ports, but  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  some  cases  they  are  ele- 
mentary, in  others  definitely  beyond  that  standard,  and  in  other  cases  ft 
mixture  of  both.  Of  these  eighty-seven  Public  schools,  however,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  thirty- three  are  Burgh  schools  proper,  twenty -three  are 
Academics,  and  the  rest  are  Burgh  and  Parochial,  or  simply  Parochial, 
which  fill  the  place  of  Btirgh  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  scholars  which  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners found  on  the  roll  of  such  Secondary  schools,  it  appears  that, 
deducting  from  these  eighty -seven  schools  the  twenty-eight  from  which 
no  Returns  were  received,  there  were  in  the  others  14,879  scholars.  If 
to  this  sum  bo  added  the  number  of  scholars  found  in  the  eleven  Private 
schools  which  were  taken  as  specimens,  we  find  that  Returns  were  ob- 
tained from  seventy  schools  containing  15,946  scholars  on  the  roll ;  and, 
we  may  add,  that  of  these  nearly  90  per  cent,  were  in  attendance. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  15,946  do  not  represent  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  of  the  Middle  class  in  Scotland.  •  Besides  those 
attending  schools  of  this  class,  from  which  we  have  no  returns,  many 
boys  and  girls  of  the  same  class  are  at  school  in  England  and  abroad ; 
numbers  of  girls  arc  at  schools  which  exclude  scholars  of  the  other  sex, 
and  such  institutions  are  not  included  in  these  returns ;  while  many 
children  of  both  sexes  are  at  Private  schools,  only  eleven  of  which  are 
included  in  these  figures.  The  proportion,  therefore,  which  these  15,946 
children  bear  to  the  whole  middle-class  population  in  Scotland  must  re- 
main a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Assist- 
ant-Commissioners the  schools  from  which  they* got  complete  returns 
**  supply  instructions  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  middle-class  popu- 
lation in  this  country.** 

Assuming  this  to  be  approximately  correct,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  one  in  every  140  of  the  population  of  Scotland  on  the  roll  of  some 
Burgh  School,  Academy,  or  other  Secondary  school,  if  Private  schools 
are  included.  But  there  is  one  in  every  205  of  the  population  in  Public 
Secondary  schools.  Of  these  Public  scholars  it  may  be  observed  that  56 
per  cent,  are  under  twelve,  and  only  six  per  cent,  above  sixteen  years  of 
age.  This  seems  a  very  insignificant  number  compared  with  the  322,728 
children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  in  this  respect  as  compared  with 
other  countries,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  in  France  there  are 
65,832  scholars  at  the  lyeees  and  communal  colleges,  which  supply  educa- 
tion to  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  this  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 
scholar  to  about  570  of  the  population.  In  Prussia,  according  to  the 
latest  account,  there  are  74,162  in  the  Public  higher  and   preparatory 
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sdiools,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  scholar  to  249  of  the  population  ; 
and  in  Prussia  it  is  calcolated  a  boy  should  enter  these  schools  when  he 
is  nine  or  ten,  and  leave  for  the  University  when  he  is  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen. In  England  it  has  been  stated  upon  good  authority  that  in  all  the 
schools  which  by  any  straining  or  indulgence  can  possibly  be  made  to 
bear  the  title  of  Public  schools,  there  are  only  15,880  scholars,  which  is 
hi  the  proportion  of  1  scholar  to  about  1,800.  The  superiority  of  Scotland 
in  this  respect  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Fearon  an  Inspector  of  English 
schools,  fresh  from  visiting  the  Grammar  schools  of  the  South  of  England. 
For  he  says  (p.  60): — *'  Let  the  Commissioners  remark  the  numbers  of 
children  attending  these  Burgh  schools,  and  note  their  signiBcance.  The 
mere  fact,  for  example,  that  890  children  are  attending  as  day-scholars 
at  the  Burgh  school  of  Ayr,  a  town  with  less  than  the  population  of 
Reading  or  Canterbury,  is  in  itself,  irrespectively  of  the  quality  of  the 
education  afforded  in  that  Burgh  school,  a  most  healthy  symptom. 
Where  in  England  could  we  produce  such  an  instance  of  interest  and 
confidence  in  a  public  school  among  the  middle  classes  of  our  rural  popu- 
laUon  r 

Passing,  for  a  moment,  from  the  Burgh  schools  to  the  Universities,  if 
we  compare  the  number  of  students  in  the  Scottish  Universities  with  the 
number  in  the  German  Universities,  we  find  that  in  Scotland  there  is  at 
least  one  matriculated  student  for  every  one  thousand  of  the  population. 
But  in  the  whole  of  Germany  (exclusive  of  the  non-German  States  of 
Austria)  there  is  one  matriculated  student  for  every  two  thousand  six 
hundred  of  the  population  ;  while  in  England  the  proportion  is  about 
one  matriculated  student  to  every  five  thousand  eight  hundred  of  the 
population. 

From  these  facts  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  conclude,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  not  less  disposed  than  the  people  of  Prussia  or  of 
France,  and  more  disposed  than  the  people  of  England,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  educational  opportunities  which  may  be  placed  within  their 
reach. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  is  scarcely  any  town  in  Scotland  in 
which  there  is  not  a  Burgh  school,  or  Academy,  or,  at  all  events,  a  Paro- 
chial school,  which,  to  some  extent,  supplies  its  place;  and  it  also 
appears  from  the  facts  collected  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that 
**  throughout  our  Burgh  schools  there  is  ample  room  for  all  who  attend, 
with  a  margin  for  a  considerable  increase  of  numbers."  Thus,  in  schools 
containing  18,662  on  the  roll,  accommodation  is  provided  for  28,099. 

If  a  boy  has  access  to  a  Burgh  school  or  Academy,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  his  obtaining  such  instruction  as  will  enable  him  to  join  the  junior 
classes  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  in  any  of  the  four  Universities. 
But  there  are  parishes  and  districts  in  Scotland  where  there  is  no 
Secondary  school  within  reach,  and  where,  unless  the  Parochial  school- 
master is  qualified  to  teach  these  branches,  a  boy  who  aspires  to  reach 
the  University  can  not  obtain  the  necessary  instruction.     It  has,  indeed. 
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been  asserted  that  the  Burgh  schools  and  Academies  are  almost  the 
exclusive  feeders  of  the  University.  But  the  facts  ascertained  bj  the 
Assistant  C6mmissioners  disprove  this  assertion ;  for  they  show  that 
while  42  per  cent  of  students  come  from  the  Burgh  and  Middle-clasa 
schools,  the  rest  come  from  the  Parochial  and  other  Elementary  schools 
or  from  abroad. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  Scottish  education,  this  fact  is  of  vital 
importance.     It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  theory  of  this 
School  system,  as  originally  conceived,*  was  to  supply  every  member  of 
the  community  with  the  means  of  obtaining  for  his  children  not  only  the 
elements  of  education,  but  such  instruction  as  would  fit  him  to  pass  to 
the  Burgh  school,  and  thence  to  the  University,  or  directly  to  the  Uni- 
versity from  the  Parish  school.     The  connection  between  the  Parochial 
and  Burgh  schools  and  the  University  is  therefore  an  essential  element 
in  our  scheme  of  National  education.     The  only  way  in   which   this 
essential  element  can  be  preserved,  is  by  insisting  that  the  teachers  in 
every  Burgh  or  Secondary  school,  and  many  of  the  Parochial  schools, 
should  be  capable  of  instructing  their  pupils,  not  only  in  the  subjects 
common  to  all  Primary  schools,  but  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  Mathema- 
tics, and  Greek.     To  be  satisfied  with  any  standard  of  competency  inferior 
to  this  would  be  to  lower  the  character  of  education  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  this  country ;  to  deprive  meritorious  poverty  of  the  means 
of  gratifying  a  legitimate  ambition ;  and  to  destroy  the  link   which  has 
hitherto  united  our  schools  with  our  Universities,  and  which,  according 
to  universal  consent,  has  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  people  of  this 
country.     **  So  far,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  that — **  as  industrial  culture 
has  an  industrial  value,  makes  a  man*s  business  work  better,  and  helps  him 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  the  Scotch  middle  class  has  thoroughly  apprecia- 
ted it^  and  seduously  employed  it,  both  for  itself  and  for  the  class  whose 
labor  it  uses ;  and  here  is  their  superiority  to  the  English,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  success  of  Scotch  skilled  laborers  and  Scotchmen  of  business 
every  where.     In  this  they  arc  like  the  Swiss,  though  the  example  and 
habits  of  England  have,  as  was  inevitable,  prevented  them  from  develop- 
ing their  school  institutions,  even  for  their  limited  purpose  with  the 
method  and  admirable  effectiveness  of   the  Swiss."    In  any   changes, 
therefore,  which  may  be  made  in   the  School-system  of   Scotland,  the 
connection  between  the  Universities  and  the  schools  should  be  strength- 
ened and  not  relaxed,  and  the  ancient  theory  of  Scottish  National  Educa- 
tion should  be  scrupulously  respected  and  carefully  developed.     It  has 
been  shown  t  that  there  are  districts  in  Scotland  where  there  is  no  Burgh 
school,  and  where  the  Parochial  teacher  must  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
Burgh   schoolmaster. 

The  general  import  of  the  Reports  of  Assistant  Commissioners  and  of 
Mr.  Fearon,  is  that  the  Bqrgh  and  other  Secondary  schools  of 


that  of 


vj^    -  Book  of  Discipline— vol.  ii.  pp  209,  210,  Knoz't  Works  (Laing's  Edition.) 
<        t  P- 140,  JUport  of  Messrs.  Ilarve/  and  Sellar. 
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Scotland  are  in  a  satis&ctoiy  condition,  and  superior  to  the  minority  of 
the  English  Grammar  schools. 

The  masters  of  the  Burgh  schools  would  oppose  ad  vitixm  aut  eulpam^ 
which  in  some  instances  proves  a  serious  detriment  to  the  school,  hut 
gives  character  to  the  position.  This  evil  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  hy 
authorizing  a  governing  hody  to  provide  for  all  cases  of  incompetency 
arising  from  one  or  other  cause. 

With  respect  to  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Burgh  and 
Middle-class  schools,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  they  are  of  three 
kinds: — Firsts  There  are  the  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Town-Councils.  These  are  all  Day-schools.  Secondly^  There  are 
the  schools  under  the  joint  management  of  Town  Councils  and  others, 
appointed  under  some  deed  or  other  agreement  Thirdly ,  There  are  the 
schools  under  trustees  or  managers,  altogether  disconnected  with  the 
Town-Councils  as  such.  If  we  compare  the  advantages  which  result 
from  these  various  forms  of  management,  it  will  appear  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Town-Councils  have  exercised  their  patronage  from  time  im- 
memorial with  impartiality  and  fairness. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  suitable  retiring  allowances  should  be  provided 
for  all  cases  of  incapacity  arising  from  age  or  ill-health ;  so  that  the 
Burgh  schoolmaster  may  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same  oosition  in  this 
respect  as  that  of  a  Professor  at  the  University. 

As  to  school  buildings,  the  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners : — 

(1.)  "In  their  general  condition  34-5  per  cent  are  good;  25*5  per  cent,  are 
-     fiiir;  30'9  per  cent,  are  indifferent;  and  9  1  per  cent,  are  bad. 

(2  )  The  play -grounds  are  sufficient  for  healthful  exercise,  but  not  adapted 
for  games,  either  by  their  size  or  their  character. 

(3.)  The  offices  and  outhou'ses  are  almost  without  exception  bad. 

(4.)  The  repairs  on  the  buildings  are  executed  mostly  in  an  economical,  and 
sometimes  in  an  illiberal,  spirit. 

(5.)  Tiie  obligation  to  maintain  the  buildings  is  almost  always  acknowledged 
and  acted  on  by  the  nuthonties. 

(6.)  The  accommodaiiou  is  sufficient  for  all  who  choose  to  attend." 

1/^  Schohrs  and  Teachers, 

As  to  Teachers  and  Scholars  the  following  arc  the  conclusions  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners : — 

(1.)  "  As  71  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  Middle-class*  schools  in  Scotland 
have  had  University  training,  it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  is  very  considerable ;  but  as  only  36  per  cent,  are  graduates  from 
any  University,  the  special  qualification  conferred  by  a  degree  is  not  in  such 
nniversiil  demand  as  would  seem  to  be  desirable. 

(2  )  We  can  come  to  no  satisfactory  statistical  result  as  to  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  scholars  to  teachers  in  tiie  different  schools,  and  averages  on  such  sub- 
jects are  very  deceptive.  But  it  appears  that  the  maximum  of  scholars  to  one 
teacher  in  many  schools  is  too  high,  and  the  minimum  is  too  low,  for  efficient 
teaching  and  efficient  work. 

*  In  a  social  point  of  view  the  Middle  ciasAes,  as  defined  by  the  Comminlon  "  are  between 
tht  landed  ariatucracy  and  the  wealthy  profetaional  and  commercial  claaaea  on  the  other.'* 
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(3.)  The  personal  relations  of  teachers  to  sdK^rs,  so  (ar  as  thej  go, 
in  the  main  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

(4.)  Scholars  come  very  young  to  the  Public  schools,  and  leave  very  early. 
More  than  half  the  number,  or  56  per  cent.,  attending  these  schools  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  about  16  per  cent  are  under  eight  years  of  age.  To 
the  Private  schools  they  conie  later  and  remain  longer  in  them. 

(5.)  The  influence  of  Mixed  schools  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  beneficial  from  a 
social  point  of  view ;  but,  intellectually  speaking,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  re* 
commend  in  such  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  girls  stiould  not 
have  tke  same  educational  advantages  as  boys,  as  they  appear  to  make  quite  as 
much  of  what  opportunities  they  have,  and  in  some  branches  they  are  distinctly 
superior  to  the  boys.  If  they  are  taught  on  the  same  system,  and  by  the  same 
masters,  they  should  have  distinct  schoolrooms,  and  be  kept  separate  from  the 
boyfl,  and  under  their  own  lady-superintendent. 

(6.)  Boys  at  Scottish  day -schools  work  nearly  twice  as  many  hours  each  year 
as  boys  at  the  three  principal  English  schools.  The  hours  appear  to  be  too 
long  in  the  Scottish  schools.  Nine  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  is 
about  the  average,  and  steady  work  for  that  length  of  time  is  too  much  to 
expect  for  a  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(7.)  There  is  great  deficiency  in  places  of  recreation  and  neglect  of  physical 
education  in  all  the  Scottish  schools  as  compared  with  English  schools. 

The  Commissioners  dissent  in  part  from  the  conclusion  of  their  Assist- 
ants as  to  the  bad  social  influence  of  Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girla. 
^'  It  is  certain  that  if  the  separation  of  boys  and  girls  is  insisted  upon,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  latter  with  the  same  educational  advantages 
which  they  now  enjoy.  And  according  to  Mr.  Fearon  and  many  others^ 
there  is  no  ground  for  disapproving  of  the  system  of  mixed  schools.  In 
the  larger  towns,  such  as  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  girls  are 
excluded,  so  that  the  practice  is  not  uniform  even  in  Scotland.  Bu^ 
speaking  of  other  towns,  Mr.  Fearon  says : — 

'*  I  had  already,  before  my  visit  to  Scotland,  been  used  to  inspect  mix- 
ed Grammar  schools  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  north  of  England  {e,g,^  the 
town  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland.)  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to 
disapprove  of  this  mixture  of  the  sexes  in  day-schools  under  careful 
management  and  judicious  regulations ;  nor  is  my  view  at  all  altered  by 
what  I  observed  and  heard  in  my  school  tour.  I  did  not  remark  any 
levity  or  faults  of  discipline  in  Ayr,  Hamilton  or  Perth  Academies,  and 
I  was  told  that  no  instance  had  occurred  of  any  mischief  resulting  from 
such  meetings  of  boys  and  girls  in  these  day-schools.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  what  I  saw  in  Scotland,  that  the  presence  of 
the  girls  both  civilizes  and  stimulates  th6  boys,  and  that  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  the  boys  strengthens  the  judgment  and  braces  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  girls.**  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the  system 
of  mixed  schools  prevails  in  America.  As  to  the  effects  of  mixing  the 
sexes  at  school,  Mr.  Eraser^  the  American  Assistant  Commissioner,  says 
that  he  entertains  grave  doubts,  although  he  admits  that  '*  the  Americans 
pursue  their  course  apparently  without  mistrust — without  anxiety.'* 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  evidence  upon  this  subject,  we  hesitate  to 
condemn  a  system  which  is  supported  by  those  who  have  the  keenest 
interest  in  its  moral  results,  and  have  the  option  of  putting  an  end  to  it, 
if  they  consider  any  such  change  desirable. 
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With  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Burgh  schools  opinions  yary. 
Whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Rector  with  subordinate  masters,  or 
masters  wilh  co-ordinate  power — whether  there  should  be  a  fixed  curri- 
calum,  or  parents  should  be  k-ft  to  select  such  subjects  of  instruction  as 
they  may  think  advisable — whether  the  promotion  from  class  to  class 
should  be  regulated  by  routine  or  by  proficiency — whether  each  master 
should  have  bis  own  class,  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  fees  of  his 
scholars,  or  the  fees  should  be  paid  into  a  common  fund, — are  questions 
of  great  practical  importance,  on  which  there  appi'ars  to  be  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  they  should  be  left,  in 
the  meantime,  at  all  events,  to  the  decision  of  the  local  managers.  Either 
view  of  any  of  these  quv^stions  is  attended  with  its  own  advantages  and 
inconveniences,  and  we  arc  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favor  of  cither  view  as  to  warrant  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature  or  of  any  central  authority  in   regard  to  them. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  subjects  and  methods 
of  instruction  is  that  the  education  given  in  most  of  the  Schools  in  ques- 
tion is  sound,  so  far  at  it  gf^  and  is  adequate  as  a  preparation  for  tha 
Scottish  Universities.  This  conclusion  corresponds  with  that  arrived  at 
by  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner. 

With  respect  to  the  Finances,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  endowments  of 
the  Burgh  schools  under  the  partial  or  exclusive  management  of  Town- 
Councils  do  not  exceed  JB3,000  a  year,  while  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars 
reach  the  sum  of  £i2,000  per  annum,  and  the  total  income  from  all 
sources  amounts  to  £50,000. 

But  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  education  at  the 
Secondary  schools  of  Scotland.  Upon  this  question  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners observe: — 

^  The  cost  of  education  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Burgh 
schools  varies  from  4s.  to  £1,  Is.,  and  is  on  the  average  10s.  6d.  a  quar- 
ter. The  cost  of  education  in  the  higher  department  of  the  Burgh  and 
Public  schools  is  to  be  taken  on  three  separate  scales.  The  average  of 
the  lowest  class  of  schools,  that  is  to  say  the  cheapest,  is  17s.  7d.  a  quar- 
ter, or  £3,  10s.  4d.  a  year.  The  average  of  the  second  ckss,  which  is 
the  most  numerous,  is  £1,  15s.  8d.  a  quarter^  or  £7,  2s.  9d.  a  year,  and 
the  average  of  the  third  class  is  £3,  6s.  9d.  a  quarter,  or  £13,  7s.  2d.  s 
year/*  In  Scotland,  the  cost  of  education  from  all  puhlic  sources,  in 
both  the  elementary  and  higher  departments,  is  about  16s.  a  head.  In 
France  the  State  grant  amounts  to  £1,  17s.  for  each  scholar,  besides 
grants  by  the  Municipalities;  and  in  Prussia  to  £1,  Is.  besides  about 
20a  from  the  Municipalities^ 

The  attempt  to  compare  the  cost  of  Middle-class  education  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  almost  impracticable.  But  Mr.  Fearon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cost  of  instruction  in  Scotch  Secondary  Schools  is  not 
really  less  than  that  in  English  Grammar  schools.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  and  most  important  difference  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  expense 
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is  provided  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  tiew  which  is  taken  of  it 
in  the  two  countries.  In  England  the  endowments  are,  in  some  instancesy 
Terj  large,  so  much  so  that  the  foundations  of  Eton  and  Winchester 
together,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners^  possc» 
greater  revenues  from  this  source  than  those  of  all  tl>e  Burgh,  schools 
and  Universities  in  Scotland  taken  together.  In  Scotland  the  same  class 
of  Schools  are  scarcely  endowed  at  alL  In  England,  therefore,  the  cost 
is  borne  by  the  endowment,  or,  as  Mr.  Fearon  would  say,  by  the  public 
In  Scotland  it  is  borne  by  the  parent;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
£3,000  a  year  in  endowments  and  the  £42,000  a  year  conti*ibuted  by  the 
parents  amply  confirms  this  opinion. 

It  appears  to  us  that  already  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  are  suffici- 
ently high  ;  and  indeed  complaints  are  sonM;timcs  heard  that  they  are 
too  high.  Certain  it  is  that  the  scale  is  much  higher  than  prevails  in 
any  other  country.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  apparent  to  us,  that 
the  teachers  are,  in  many  instances  under-paid.  From  the  evidence 
furnished  to  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  it  appears  that  ^Uhe  highest 
income  after  paying  assistants,  was  £1,000  a*  year,  and  the  lowest  in  a 
Burgh  school  was  £41.  Each  of  these  extreovcs,  however,  was  quite 
exceptional,  and  the  scale  of  emoluments  may  be  said  to  range  between 
£120  and  £300.  These  emoluments  represent  all  that  the  masters  re- 
ceive. There  are  no  houses  attached  to  their  office,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  endowed  schools  in  Dollar,  Fochabers,  St»  Andrews  and  Newton- 
Stewart,  and  a  few  Burgh  schools.**  Again  they  say : — **  In  conclusion, 
we  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  poverty  of  the  schools.  Their 
most  notable  feature  is  the  want  of  endowments.**  In  the  same  spirit^  Mr. 
Fearon  says : — *'^I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  want  of  endowments  is 
carried  to  excess  even  in  the  Burgh  schools.  Teachers  seemed  to  me  to 
be  sometimes  a  Nttfe  too  dependent  on  the  precarious  liberality  of  Town- 
Councils  ;  and  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  those  among  them  who  profess 
a  less  popular  subject,  such  as  the  classical  masters  in  a  purely  commer- 
cial Town^  to  be  under  paid,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  the  position  of 
a  gentleman.  Their  mode  of  payment  generally  proceeds  on  a  right 
principle,  but  their  minimum  salaries  are  o(\en  a  little  too  smalL  And  ** 
he  adds,  *'  there  ought,  at  all  events^  to  be  a  liberal  and  well  regulated 
system  of  retiring  pensions.** 

In  these  observations  the  Commtssien  concur,  and  recommend  that  u 
Public  grant  of  money  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
retiring  pensions  to  teachers  in  Burgh  schools,  who  by  age  or  ill-health 
have  been  unabTe  to  discharge  their  duties,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  dependent  on  a  corresponding  contribution  from 
the  Burgh  funds ;  and  the  Burgh  authorities  should  have  power  to  assess 
for  such  contribution. 

To  this  general  view  of  the  condition  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Scotland,  we  add  on  some  points,  the  statements  of  the  Assistant  Coo^ 
missioners  in  detail. 
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EXTERNAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Viewed  in  reference  to  their  external  organization,  the  Burgh  and 
Middle-class  schools  of  Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three  main  groups. 

1.  Schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Town-Councils. 

2.  Schools  under  thejoint  management  of  the  Town-Councils  and  others. 
8.  Schools  under  trustees  or  managers  altogether  disconnected  with  the 

Town-Councils  as  such. 

1.  The  first  class  of  schools  is  the  most  ntimcrous,  and  contains  twenty- 
nine  out  of  fifty  eight  schools  from  which  we  have  returns,  and  most  of 
which  were  visited  and  examined  by  us.  Originally  it  included  nearly 
all  the  Public  schools  in  Burghs,  but  circumstances,  to  which  we  shall 
afterwards  allude,  withdrew  a  number  of  them  from  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  Town-Councils.  The  constitution  and  management  of  these 
schools  is  nearly  identical  in  all  cases.  They  are  exclusively  day-schools, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  are  open 
to  both  boys  and  girls.  The  powers  and  obligations  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cils are  mainly  these — the  appointment  of  the  masters  ;  the  maintenance 
of  the  buildings ;  the  regulation  of  salaries ;  fees ;  holidays  ;  time- 
tables ;  subjects  of  instruction ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  con- 
oems  the  school  independently  of  the  teaching  and  discipline.  These,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves.  In 
former  times  they  exercised  much  more  extensive  power  than  now. 

2.  The  second  group  contains  sixteen  schools.  They  are  nearly  all 
entitled  Academies,  and  most  of  them  were  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
last  or  beginning  of  the  present  century.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the 
confusion  into  which  schools  and  departments  of  schools  had  come,  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  and  the  public  to  improve  the  condition  of  education  within 
their  respective  bounds.  One  feature  that  originally  distinguished 
them  from  the  Burgh  schools  in  the  first  group  was,  that  they  were  semi- 
naries, not  for  classics  only,  but  for  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  educa- 
tion. This  feature  as  a  distinctive  mark  they  have  lost,  now  that 
Grammar  schools  universally  have  extended  the  basis  of  their  studies, 
and  have  all  been  more  or  less  remodeled  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
modern  times.  The  peculiar  characteristic  that  they  still  retain  is  the 
mixture  of  a  proprietary  element  in  the  management  of  their  affiairs. 
Ayr,  Inverness,  and  Dundee  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  this 
group,  and  indicate  sufficiently  the  various  combinations  that  occur  in 
the  management 

3.  The  third  group  of  schools  includes  thirteen.  Of  these,  however, 
eight  may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  consideration  as  Parochial  and 
Proprietary  schools.  Of  the  remainder,  the  Madras  College,  St  An- 
drews, and  Dollar  Institution  represent  two  forms  of  management  by 
trustees,  in  each  of  which  there  are  peculiar  features  which  deserve 
consideration. 
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In  the  year  1831  there  were  in  existence  two  puhlic  schools  in  St 
Andrews  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  Town -Council.  One  of 
these,  the  Grammar  School,  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  the  other, 
the  English  School,  was  of  more  recent  date.  In  the  above-mentioned 
year,  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  offered  a  sum  of  £50,000  to  found  a  school  in  St. 
Andrews  on  certain  principles  which  he  believed  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. This  sum  he  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  Provost  of  St  Andrews, 
the  two  ministers  of  the  church,  and  to  the  professor  of  Greek  in  St  An- 
drews University,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  wish  to  the  Town- 
Council  that  they  should  discontinue  the  schools  under  their  direction,  and 
allow  them  to  be  merged  in  the  new  institution  which  he  proposed  to 
found.  The  Town-Council  readily  acted  on  this  suggestion  ;  they  at  once 
denuded  themselves  of  the  patronage  of  the  Public  schools,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  trustees  nominated  by  Dr.  Bell.  They  took  occasion  at  the 
same  time,  *^  to  express  and  record  in  the  strongest  terms  their  deep 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  that  of  the  community  at  large,  for  his  princely 
and  munificent  grant  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  his  native 
city,  to  be  conducted  on  his  own  excellent  system,"  and  ^*  requested  the 
Provost  to  express  to  Dr.  Bell  the  high  sense  of  obligation  under  which 
the  Council  felt  themselves  and  the  community  laid  by  the  Doctor*8 
unparalled  liberality  to  the  city.'*  They  agreed,  also  to  hand  over  their 
own  Grammar  school-house  and  Garden  to  the  trustees,  and  relieved 
themselves  entirely  of  all  obligations  and  privileges  connected  with  the 
education  in  the  city.  The  management  of  the  school  is  vested  in  the 
Provost  of  St  Andrews,  the  two  ministers  of  the  parish,  and  the  Sheriff- 
depute  of  Fife,  who  has  succeeded  the  Professor  of  Greek.  In  addition  to 
them,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
palian Church  in  Edinburgh,  are  nominated  patrons,  but  their  duties  are 
more  nominal  than  real.  They  have  a  veto  upon  the  nominee  of  the 
trustees,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  they  have  never  exercised  that 
veto.  The  power  of  appointment  practically  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees.  In  other  respects  also  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  peculiar. 
Fees  are  exacted  from  children  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay,  and  are 
arranged  in  different  scales  according  to  that  ability  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
gratuitous  department  for  children  whose  parents  can  not  afford  school 
fees. 

Dollar  Institution  illustrates  the  case  of  a  school  under  a  large  body  of 
trustees  and  situated  in  a  rural  district,  and  not  in  a  burgh.  From  the 
special  reports  on  Dollar,  we  extract  the  following  statement  of  facts : — 

John  M'Nab,  in  1800,  left  a  large  sum  of  money  '*  to  bring  an  annual 
income  or  interest  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity  or  school  for  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Dollar  and  shire  of  Clackmannan."  The  nomination  of 
trustees  was  in  the  following  terms : — *'  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  minis- 
ters and  church  of  the  said  parish  for  ever — say  to  the  ministers  and 
church  officers  for  the  time  being ;  and  no  other  person  shall  have 
power  to  receive  the  annuity  but  the  aforesaid  olfficers  for  the  time  being ; 
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io  their  right,  appointed  for  the  time  by  them.**  The  ambiguous  word* 
ing  of  the  will  gave  rise  to  legal  difficulties,  but  the  money,  amounting  to 
£92,845,  was  in  1818  handed  over  to  the  trustees,  and  applied  to  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  present  Institution.  The  managers  are 
— ^The  minister  of  Dollar  and  four  elders  of  his  Church,  the  minister  of 
Clackmannan,  the  minister  of  Alva,  the  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Ekiinburgh,  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  Vice-Lieutenant,  Convener  and  Sheriff 
of  Clackmannan,  the  patron  of  the  parish  of  Dollar,  all  heritors  of  the 
parish  who  are  assessed  for  parochial  burdens  upon  a  real  rent  of  £200  per 
annum  within  the  county,  and  two  persons  standing  on  the  roll  of  the 
Parliamentary  electors  of  the  parish  of  Dollar,  to  be  chosen  by  the  parlia- 
mentary electors.  In  all,  there  are  thirty-one  persons  with  equal  voice 
in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  By  the  constitution  of 
the  school,  a  free  education,  together  with  school-books,  is  given  to  the 
children  of  laborers  and  workmen  in  the  parish.  About  half  of  the 
scholars  belong  to  this  class.     Others  pay  fees  of  a  moderate  amount. 

The  separate  advantages  of  each  form  of  organization  are  thus  stated 
in  a  report  of  the  Educational  Commission : — 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  first  class  are  mainly  these : — 

1.  To  tlio  Towu-Councils  is  due  the  existance  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Burgh 
Scliools. 

2.  The  Town-Councils  represent  the  classes  who  use  the  Burgh  schools. 

3.  Thej  have  exercised  their  patronage  from  time  immemorial  with  impar- 
tiality  and  fairness  on  the  whole.  Isolated  instances  came  under  our  notice  in 
which  the  predominant  Church  element,  whatever  that  chanced  to  be,  was  ac- 
cused of  favoring  candidates  of  particular  views;  but  an  inquiry  that  we 
instituted  in  each  school  as  to  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  teachers 
belonged,  brou)^ht  out  the  fact  that,  all  over  the  Burghs  of  Scotland,  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  tlie  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other 
smaller  sects,  were  fairly  represented.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that,  after 
pursuing  these  inquiries  for  some  months,  we  continued  them  in  the  end  nither 
as  a  formal  matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  than  with  any  expectation  of 
finding  confirmatory  evidence  of  partiality  arising  from  Church  feeling. 

4.  The  Town-Councils  must,  under  any  system,  be  one  of  the  main  sources 
to  which  the  public  must  look  for  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  teachers  and 
maintain  the  buildings.  To  sever  the  connection,  therefore,  of  the  schools  with 
the  Town-Councils,  would  be  much  the  same  as  to  discontinue  the  connection 
between  the  heritors  and  the  parish  schools  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

5.  The  Town-Councils  understand  the  educational  wants  of  the  community, 
and  in  their  respective  Burghs  are  generally  ready  to  introduce  such  changes 
as  may  be  demanded  by  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  objections  to  them  as  managers  are  these— 

1.  They  are  a  variable  body.  Members  are  constantly  coming  into  the 
Council  who  have  every  thing  to  learn  about  the  Burgh  schools,  while  others, 
who  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  subject,  go  out  of  the  Council,  and 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  is  lost 

2.  As  a  managing  body,  their  movements  are  complicated  and  slow. 

3.  They  are  too  much  inclined  to  regard  merely  the  wishes  of  the  commu- 
nity, without  reference  to  what  is  absolutely  best  in  the  way  of  education. 

4.  They  are  illiberal  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  repairs. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  burphs,  where  subscribers  are  represented  in  the 
management,  the  above  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Town-Council  apply,  with 
these  additional  points,  that  the  constitution  of  the  board  is  more  liberal,  and 
that  it  contains  members  who,  in  virtue  of  their  election,  may  be  supposed  to 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  educational  mattera  than  the  ordinary  Town* 
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Councillors,  whUe,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  first  and  fourth  objections  lose  mxnA 
of  their  weight. 

3.  In  the  third  group  of  schools  (if  we  take  the  Madras  College  and  Dollar 
Institution  as  representatives),  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Madras  constitu- 
tion  seem  to  be  — 

1.  The  directors,  being  a  small  body,  are  able  to  act  with  promptitude  and 
decision. 

2.  They  are  likely,  from  their  position,  to  be  men  of  enlightenment  and  in- 
telligence. 

3.  As  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  resident  directors,  they 
are  likely  to  take  a  personal  and  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  schooL 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  objections  are  these — 

1.  The  number  of  managers  is  too  limited. 

2.  The  paramount  inrtuence  of  one  ecclesiastical  body  is  dangerous.  How- 
ever anxious  and  zealous  tlie  present  trustees  may  be  to  do  their  best  for  the 
school,  "there  is  no  guarantee  that  tlie  Established  Church  ministers  of  St 
Andrews  will  always  be  men  zealous  in  education ;  and  there  is  always  some 
misgiving  in  men's  minds  as  to  the  impartiality  of  elections  when  tlie  electing 
body  belong  exclusively  to  one  sect"*  In  connection  with  this  argument  it  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  even  at  present  all  the  principal  teachers  are  Estab- 
lished Churchmen. 

3.  The  total  severence  of  all  connection  with  the  Town-Council  is  unsatis- 
factory. This,  however,  was  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Town-Council  them- 
selves. In  denuding  themselves  of  their  patronage,  there  is  some  doubt  how 
far  they  acted  legally;  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  counsel,  stated  in  the 
Appendix,  they  by  so  doing  seriously  compromised  the  position  of  the  masters 
in  the  school. 

4.  Free  education,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  is  liable  to  be  abused,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  practice  in  Scotland.  This  objection,  if  it  be  one,  applies  to  all 
the  schools  of  this  group,  apart  from  the  parish  and  Proprietary  8chc>ols. 

In  regard  to  the  Dollar  Institution,  as  it  at  present  exists,  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favor  is  that  its  constitution  represents  all  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  the  parish  and  county.    The  two  chief  objections  to  it  are  these — 

1.  The  very  large  number  of  trustees,  and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  pro- 
perty qualification,  this  number  may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely. 

2.  The  constant  interference  of  this  large  mixed  body  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  school.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  if  the  power  of 
the  trustees  were  delegated  to  a  small  committee  of  their  number,  that  the 
management  of  this  school  might  be  exceptionally  good. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  management  of  the  three 
diflerent  groups  of  schools  have  been  fairly  stated,  the  preponderance  is  in  favor 
of  the  first  two  as  compared  with  the  third,  and  the  second  has  some  advantages 
over  the  first  These,  however,  are  not  very  great  and  instances  have  occurred, 
as  in  Hamilton,  in  which  the  subscribers  have  voluntarily  renounced  their  share 
in  the  management  and  have  restored  it  absolutely  to  the  Town-Council.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  where  subscribers  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
control  of  the  schools,  they  have  to  pay  liberally  for  the  privilege.  Probably 
most  of  the  Town-Councils  would  not  be  unwilling  to  admit  others  than  them- 
selves to  this  privilege,  if  they  would  come  forward  with  handsome  subscrip- 
tions and  endowments. 

MANAOEHENT  OF  BURGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  opinions  of  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  Professor 
Campbell,  of  St  Andrews,  and  other  eminent  teachers  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  Burgh  Schools  were  gathered,  and  they 
nearly  all  agree  in  retaining  a  larger  infusion  of  the  Town-Council  ele- 
ment, with  a  combination  of  educated  citizens  elected  from  the  clergy, 
parents  and  the  old  pupils,  who  have  no  seats  in  the  Council.     They  all 

*  Special  report  on  BUdntt  CoUege,  St.  Andrews. 
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Agree  in  sabmitting  the  local  boards  to  the  guidance,  direction  and  con- 
trol of  a  central  board  for  Scotland. 

TEXURE  OP    teachers'  OFnCB. 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  Burgh  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Town- 
Councils,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  masters*  tenure  of  office  is  ad  titam 
aut  culpam.  It  is  also  so  regarded  by  the  authorities  themselves,  and 
by  the  teachers. 

(2.)  The  second  group  of  schools,  those  under  the  joint  authority  of  sub- 
scribers and  members  of  the  Town-Council,  claim  for  themselves  a  greater 
liberty  in  this  respect  The  directors  conceive  that,  in  virtue  of  their 
charters  of  incorporation,  and  other  peculiarities,  their  schools  are  not 
pure  Burgh  schools,  even  although  they  have  superseded  and  represent 
the  old  grammar  schools  of  the  town. 

(3.)  In  the  third  group  of  schools,  apart  from  those  that  are  parochial, 
the  directors,  as  a  rule,  can  make  their  own  bargain  with  the  school- 
master, although  even  here  the  question  of  arbitrary  dismissal  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  In  St  Andrews,  for  instance,  the  classical 
department  represents  the  old  Grammar  School,  as  the  English  department 
represents  the  old  English  school ;  and,  as  representative  of  the  Grammar 
School,  the  master  conceives  his  tenure  of  office  to  be  ad  vitam  aut 
eulpam.  The  trustees,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  that,  in  virtue  of  a 
minute  of  appointment,  concurred  in  and  signed  by  Dr.  Auld  his  tenure 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  teachers,  viz.,  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  the  evils  of  an  ad  vitam  aut  eulpam 
tenure  occasionally  came  before  us.  In  several  instances  we  found 
schools  and  departments  in  a  depressed  and  unhealthy  condition  from 
the  difficulty  the  directors  had  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  incompetent 
teachers. 

The  following  suggestions  of  a  retiring  allowance  to  superannuated,  or 
infirm  teachers  would  correct  the  objections  to  the  life  tenure  of  office. 

Profcpsor  Campbell  thinks  "  that  the  masters  should  not  hold  office  ad  vitam 
aut  eulpam.  Gross  negiiprence  or  raismanngement  should  make  them  liable  to 
dismissal  by  a  majority  of  the  managing  board,  subject  to  an  appeal  on  both 
sides  to  the  Central  Educational  Board.  .  .  .  Provision  sliould  be  made  for 
pensioning  off  teacliers  who  have  worked  well  for  a  cerUiin  number  of  years,  or 
who  are  dis:ibled  by  physical  infirmity.  The  fund  for  this  purpose  might  arise 
partly  from  a  tax  on  the  teachers  themselves,  and  partly  from  a  public  grant" 

Professor  Sellar,  on  the  same  subject,  says,  "  The  board  (of  management) 
should  see  that  tl>e  head  master  performs  his  duties  faithfully,  and  might  have 
the  power  of  censuring,  suspending:  from  his  office,  or  dismissing  any  of  the 
masters,  this  [)Ower  being  exercisc?d  suhject  to  a  rijfht  of  appeal  to  the  Central 
Board."  In  another  place  he  adds:  "The  Burgh  schools  seem  to  me,  more 
than  any  other  institution  in  the  country,  to  require  additional  endowments, 
including  retirin)^  allowances." 

Professor  Veitch  is  of  opinion  "  that  there  should  be  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Central  Board  to  remove  a  master  on  pr<x)f  beinp:  led  satisfactorily  to  the 
Board  of  incompetency  and  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  A  com- 
petent retiring  allowance  should  be  provided  for  cases  of  lonjf  service  and 
infirmity.  This,  while  just  in  itself,  would  facilitate  the  removal  of  teachers 
who  had  become  unfit  for  duty  through  old  age." 
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Dr.  Donaldson,  of  the  High  Schoolf  expresses  an  opinion  worthj  of  mudi 
attention.  ''Tlie  tenure  ot  office,"  he  says,  ''is  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  tenure  of  office 
is  at  present  ad  ritam  aut  adpam,  it  is  very  possible  for  a  teacher  to  do  great 
damage  to  a  sciiool  by  continuing  to  occupy  his  place  when  he  is  utterly  unfit 
for  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  tenure  is  not  ad  viUnn  aut  cttlpam,  the 
dignity  of  the  teaclier's  office  is  materially  impaired ;  he  does  not  work  with 
the  same  independence  and  freedom  of  mind,  and  as  the  value  of  the  office  id 
lessened  by  a  precarious  tenure,  men  of  eminence  are  less  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  the  tcacl)in)f  profession  under  such  a  tenure  than  under  a  permanent  one. 
I  think  that  the  University  Commissioners  in  dealing  with  the  tenure  of  pro- 
fessorship have  taken  the  wisest  course.  The  ad  vitam  aut  ctil}>am  tenure 
should  be  retained.  Retiring  allowances  should  be  definitely  settled,  and,  after 
a  certain  amount  of  service,  the  Town-Councils  should  have  the  power  of  com- 
pelling teachers  to  accept  of  these. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS — PLATOROUNDS — LIBRARIES. 

Out  of  fifly-five  Burgh  and  Public  schools  of  the  Secondary  ordeff  the 
Commissioners  of  1866  found  nineteen  in  good  condition,  fourteen  fair, 
seventeen  indifferent,  and  four  bad. 

Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  furnish  examples  of  good  schools.  The  buildings 
themselves  are  almost  noble  structures,  placed  in  admirable  sites,  with  lofly  and 
commodious  rooms  kept  in  thorough  repair,  well  supplied  with  all  necessary 
furniture  and  apparatus,  and  reflecting  in  themselves  the  interest-  which  the 
authorities  and  the  citizens  generally  take  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  these  two  schools  are  exceptionally  good,  and 
that  amongst  the  others  of  this  class  there  are  many  shades  of  difference,  but  all 
have  characteristics  in  common  that  entitle  them  to  the  first  rank.  Nearly  all 
the  endowed  schools  under  tnistees  belong  to  this  group.  This  arises  from  two 
causes — the  large  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers,  and  the  tendency  of 
such  directors  to  be  more  liberal  in  their  expenditure  upon  buildings  than 
Town-Councillors  and  others  acting  for  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
jealously  watclied,  and  liable  to  be  called  to  action nt  for  their  application  of  the 
public  funds  In  some  cases  it  is  questionable  whether  the  trustees  would  not 
have  exercised  a  wiser  discretion  in  refraining  drom  a  lavish  display  on  build- 
ings, and  apportioning,  instead,  a  larger  part  of  their  endowments  to  their 
masters  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  quarrel  with  handsome  and  suita- 
ble buildings  in  the  interest  alike  of  teachers  and  students. 

Of  the  site  and  buildings  of  the  Academy  at  Kilmarnock,  the  Commis- 
sioners observe : — 

The  site  is  moderately  good,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  The  furniture  is  bad  and 
worn  out  The  necessary  repairs  are  not  done  in  a  liberal  spirit  by 
the  heritors  and  tho  Town-Council.  There  are  frequent  gaps  in  the 
windows  from  broken  panes  of  glass,  which  it  seemed  no  one^s  duty  to 
replace.  The  floors  and  walls  of  the  class-rooms  are  uneven  and  dirty. 
The  play-ground  is  small  and  inadequate.  The  outhouses  are  inconve- 
nient Altogether  the  place  presents  an  appearance  of  dilapidation  and 
decay. 

Good  and  commodious  buildings,  such  as  those  in  the  first  and  second 
class,  are  essential  to  health  and  energy ;  and  while  we  can  not  say  with 
truth  that  the  character  of  the  teaching  can  be  inferred  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  buildings,  this  much  is  true,  that  the  buildings  indicate  un- 
mistakably the  interest  taken  by  the  respective  burghs  in  the  cause  of  a 
lihoral  pr^n^ntion.  and  their  regard  alec  ibr  the  physical  and  mental  wcl- 
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fare  of  teachers  and  scholars.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  find  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  buildings  of  the  Burgh  and  Pubhc  Schools  are  commo- 
dious and  suitable. 

One  or  two  peculiarities  they  have  in  common.  1.  Very  few  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  play-grounds  suitable  for  cricket  or  other  games. 
They  mostly  possess  a  gravel  yard,  in  which  the  scholars  run  about  in 
the  intervals  of  play,  and  covered  sheds  in  which  they  may  shelter  them- 
selves in  wet  weather.  This  want  of  play-grounds  is  connected,  no  doubt, 
with  the  fact  of  their  being  exclusively  day-schools.  The  relation  of  the 
scholars  to  tl^  school:^,  to  the  teachers,  to  one  another,  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  boarders.  The  sehools  are  places  for  work,  and 
for  work  alone.  When  that  is  done,  boys  and  masters  separate,  and  the 
boys,  as  a  rule,  are  expected  to  leave  the  school  grounds,  and  indulge  in 
no  recreation  that  may  cause  damage  to  the  buildings.  The  short  inter- 
vals that  they  have  for  play  in  the  course  of  the  regular  school  hours  are 
insufBcicnt  for  any  settled  games.  The  boys  themselves  are  not  united 
together  in  the  free  companionship  of  boarding-.schools,  but  have  separate 
homes,  and  objects  of  interest  that  draw  them  different  ways.  Within 
comparatively  recent  times,  however,  some  of  the  more  important  Burgh 
schools,  following  the  lead  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  have  provided 
fields  as  playgrounds  for  their  schools,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
school.  Such  appliances  however  are,  after  all,  luxuries,  rather  than  ne- 
cessities in  the  case  of  day  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  also,  there  is  no 
evil  result  from  their  absence.  There  is  no  want  of  physical  life  or  energy 
or  health  apparently  in  the  youth  attending  the  Burgh  schools,  and, 
although  we  should  like  to  see  a  larger  and  a  freer  space  for  games  than 
most  of  them  possess,  their  non-existence  saves  the  boys  from  expenses 
which  seem  inseparable  from  amusements  conducted  as  they  now  are, 
and  from  an  excessive  and  absorbing  interest  in  matters  of  an  inferior 
and  secondary  moment  to  the  real  business  of  education. 

2.  A  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  this.  Scarcely  any  of  the  schools 
possess  libraries.  This  is  due,  however,  to  the  want  of  funds  and  endow- 
ments. Edinburgh  High  School  is  an  exception,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
general  rule.  Its  library  was  founded  in  1 658,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  master.  The  first  supply  of  books  was  given  by  the  teachers, 
and  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  citizens  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
For  many  years  it  has  been  supported  out  of  a  moiety  of  the  matricula- 
tion fees.  "It  includes,"  says  Dr.  Steven,  in  his  EUtary  of  the  High 
School^  *•  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  lexicons,  the  best  editions  of  the  classics, 
several  encyclopaedias,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquarian,  historical, 
and  geographical  authors."  Its  use,  till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  was 
confined  to  the  masters  and  boys  of  the  higher  classes,  but  it  is  now  open 
to  all  the  pupils.  It  contains  nearly  7,000  volumes.  The  Edinburgh 
Academy  also  possesses  a  school  library  of  moderate  dimensions.  Not 
many  years  tigo,  Glasgow  High  School  possessed  a  small  school  library, 
of  which  the  janitor  was  the  guardian,  but  at  present  it  docs  not  seem  to 
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be  in  existence,  or  at  least  in  operation.  Aberdeen  has  nominally  a 
library,  but  there  are  very  few  books  in  it  And  the  almost  invariable 
answer  to  our  inquiries  was,  that  the  *^  pupils  had  access  to  no  school 
library."  After  all,  however,  comparatively  few  boys  of  the  age  of  those 
at  Grammar  schools,  will  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  a  library. 

For  the  sake  of  poorer  students,  however,  who  can  not  afford  expensive 
dictionaries  and  books  of  reference,  a  well-chosen  library  of  moderate 
size  would  be  a  valuable  addition. 

The  Report  under  the  general  head  of  Buildings  concludes : 

1.  In  their  general  condition  345  per  cent,  are  good ;  25-5  per  cent  are  fair; 
30*9  per  cent,  are  indilferent;  and  91  per  cent,  are  bad. 

2.  The  playgrounds  are  sutBcient  for  healthful  exercise,  but  not  adapted  for 
games,  eitlier  by  their  size  or  their  character. 

3.  The  offices  and  outhou^ses  are  almost,  without  exception  bad. 

4.  The  repairs  on  the  buildings  are  executed  mostly  in  an  econimical,  and 
sometimes  in  an  illiberal,  spirit. 

5.  The  obligation  to  maintain  the  buildings  is  almost  always  acknowledged 
and  acted  on  by  the  authorities. 

6.  The  accommodation  is  sufficient  for  all  who  choose  to  attend.  While  the 
actual  attendance  iu  18G6  was  12,145  pupils,  there  was  accommodation  for 
28,099. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scotland  derive  their  support  from :  1.  En- 
dowments. 2.  Annual  grants  made  by  Town-Councils  and  others. 
8.  Bursaries.     4.  Fees  and  Cost  of  Education.     5.  Emoluments  of  Masters. 

(1.)  Endowments. — Under  the  head  of  endowments  is  indicated  the 
mortifications  and  bequests  applicable  to  the  teacher  for  school  purposes 
generally,  and  not  the  bursaries  enjoyed  by  the  scholars.  These  are  not 
large,  except  in  five  instances,  and  the  total  annual  income  does  not  ex* 
ceed  $13,000.     The  five  largest  endowments  are  as  follows : 

Madras  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1831,  when  a  sum  of  £50,000  was 
handed  over  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  to  tho  Town-Council  of  St.  Andrews,  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  Half  of  the  sum  or  £25,000,  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
ground,  the  erection  of  the  College  and  masters'  and  janitor's  residences.  Tho 
other  half  has  been  invested  in  lauds,  Government  stock,  etc.,  which  altogeiher 
yield  an  income  of  £1,4"J4. 

The  Cupar  Aciideniy  was  also  founded  in  1831,  and  owes  its  origin,  like  the 
Madras  College,  to  the  munificence  of  l>r.  Andrew  Bell.  An  esUito,  estimated 
at  £10,000  was  bcqueatiied  for  its  endowment,  the  rental  of  which  ia  £G70. 

Dollar  Institution  was  founded  by  John  M'Xab  in  1818.  The  money  lefl  for 
its  endowment  was  £92,345  and  the  present  income  of  the  school  from  divi- 
dends and  feu-duties  is  £2,253. 

Milne's  Institution  was  founded  by  Andrew  Milne,  (who  made  his  fortune 
in  New  Orleans)  in  1846.  The  endowment  consisted  of  a  capital  sum  of  £20,- 
000  which  yields  an  income  of  £62G. 

Tho  Ewart  Institute  was  founded  in  1863  by  two  brothers,  James  and  John 
Ewart.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a  Ragged  and  a  Middle-class  school.  The 
amount  of  the  endowment  was  £17,000  and  the  income  applicable  to  the 
Middle-class  school,  and  paid  to  the  teachers  during  the  last  financial  year,  was 
£240;  but  the  Institute  will  ultimately  be  much  richer,  as  there  is  a  considera- 
ble sum  still  held  in  life-rent  by  au  aged  person. 

Of  the  sixteen  schools  or  academies  that  compose  the  second  class, 
only  six  have  permanent  endowments.     The  total  value  of  these  is  about 
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£870.  They  vary  from  £20  a  year  in  Arbroath,  to  £360  in  Dundee. 
These  endowments  are  due  to  various  sources:  to  ancient  mortitications, 
to  individual  generosity,  or  are  the  balance  of  money  that  was  left  after 
the  erection  of  the  buildings.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate 
value  is  trifling,  and  that  in  regard  to  their  endowments  the  Academies 
are  much  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  Burgh  schools.  But  it  would 
be  unjust  to  their  founders,  and  to  the  liberality  of  their  original  sub- 
scribers, who  restored  and  remodeled  so  many  of  our  Grammar  schools, 
not  to  mention  that  these  permanent  endowments  represent  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  pecuniary  good  done  to  the  community  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Academies  under  a  joint  directorate.  In  almost  every 
case  they  took  the  place  of  ruinous  and  decayed  buildings,  and  the 
amount  of  mono}'  invested  in  them  in  this  shape  was  quite  as  valuable  as 
any  endowment  could  have  been.  In  Dundee,  for  example,  the  school 
buildings,  including  ground  and  fittings,  cost  upwards  of  £11,000.  The 
expense  of  the  building  was  defrayed  entirely  by  subscriptions,  the 
town  contributing  only  the  site,  which  was  given  at  a  nominal  rent 
Greenock  Academy  cost  the  subscribers  £7,243  ;  Dumbarton,  £6,500,  of 
which  £1,500  was  given  from  the  Corporation  funds;  and  Aberdeen  New 
Grammar  school  (although,  for  reasons  given  in  a  former  chapter,  it  is  not 
included  in  this  class  of  schools)  cost  private  individuals  and  the  town  no 
less  than  £16.600. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  Burgh  schools  of  the  first  class,  nineteen  have  no 
endowment  whatsoever  ;  ten  have  endowments,  which  amount  altogether 
to  about  £1,400.  Among  the  unendowed  schools  it  is  strange  to  find 
that  of  Glasgow.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  no  portion  of  the  Church 
patrimony,  which  was  devoted  to  religion  and  education  in  1560,  should 
have  fallen  to  its  share  ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  any  revenue 
from  this  source,  and  if  it  ever  existed,  it  has  long  been  mixed  up  with 
the  general  funds  of  the  city.  The  best  endowed  schools  of  this  class 
(and  they  are  also  the  most  liberally  supported  by  annual  grants)  are 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  The  former  has  an  income,  applicable  to  the 
teachers  and  general  school  purposes,  of  £513,  and  the  latter  has  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  possessed  an  endowment  of  considerable 
amount.  Its  annual  value  is  £164.  In  the  cases  of  St.  Andrew,  and 
Cupar,  the  authorities  bartered  their  rights. 

(2.)  Annual  Grants. — The  general  usage  in  burghs  is  for  the  authori- 
ties to  attach  a  certain  salary  to  the  ofiice  of  the  ditferent  masters  at  the 
time  of  the  appointmei»t.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases 
these  salaries  represent  ancient  endowments  and  the  income  from  Church 
lands  and  other  sources  that  were  dedicated  to  the  Burgh  schools  before  and 
after  the  Reformation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
are  now  paid  out  of  the  common  good,  and  the  alterages,  glebe  lands,  and 
other  possessions,  of  which  we  hear  in  Renfrew,  Paisley,  Irvine,  and 
elsewhere,  have  long  been  lost  sight  of  as  special  sources  of  income. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  rector  or  head  master  had  an  allowance  of  £20 
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to  £100,  and  where  there  were  several  teachers  of  departments,  frequent- 
ly  two  or  more  had  allowances.  The  total  amount  of  the  sum  thus  yo- 
luotarily  subscribed  for  salaries  during  the  last  financial  year  was,  in 
round  numbers,  £3,500.  This,  however,  represents  only  a  portion  of  the 
sum  contributed  by  the  Town-Councils.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
annual  grants  to  each  school  for  prizes,  feu-duty,  repairs,  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  The  outlay  on  these  other  items  varies  very  much 
in  different  burghs,  and  even  in  the  same  burgh  from  year  to  year ;  but 
except  perhaps  in  one  particular,  in  the  purchase  of  prizes,  which  are 
distributed  with  a  very  liberal  hand  in  some  of  the  schools,  it  is  re* 
stricted  within  the  narrowest  limits.  A  frugal  spirit  regulates  the 
expenditure,  more  especially  on  repairs.  Few  of  the  burghs  spend  an- 
nually more  than  ten  or  twenty  pounds  on  general  school  expenses.  In 
seyeral  of  them  we  failed  to  find  any  sum  entered  in  the  burgh  accounts 
under  this  head.  Some  of  them,  however  are  exceptionally  liberal,  and 
among  theso  may  be  mentioned  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
The  first  of  these  burghs  contributes,  apart  from  salaries,  no  less  than 
£880,  and  it  has  undertaken  an  annual  burden  of  nearly  the  same  amount 
till  the  year  1876,  when  its  building  debt  will  be  extinguished.  The 
total  amount  of  grants  made  for  general  school  purposes  by  the  different 
Town-Councils  is  about  £2,100.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  burgh  contri- 
butions, both  for  salaries  and  other  items,  amount  to  about  £5,600,  divided 
in  the  way  that  we  have  shown,  namely,  £3,500  to  salaries,  and  £2,100 
to  other  items. 

(3.)  Bursaries.— ^Ont  of  all  the  Public  schools  from  which  we  have  re- 
ceived returns,  forty-two  have  no  bursaries;  the  rest  have  an  annual 
income  applicable  to  this  purpose  of  £1,630.  Of  this  sum,  £1,272  are 
devoted  to  boys  at  school,  and  £358  to  students  at  college.  There  are 
besides,  a  few  money  prizes  that  might  be  included  under  this  head,  but 
they  are  insignificant  in  number  and  value.  Here  and  there  also, 
throughout  the  schools,  we  found  boys  in  the  enjoyment  of  bursaries 
that  paid  for  their  books  and  fees. 

The  school  bursaries,  which  are  about  170  in  all,  yield  on  an  average 
rather  more  than  £7  a  year  to  each  burser.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
variety  amongst  them,  and  some  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  name. 

All  the  school  bursaries,  however,  are  by  no  means  insignificant 
Even  in  Banff,  where  the  average  is  so  low,  there  is  one  bursary  worth 
£22  a  year.  In  Inverness  Academy  there  is  a  large  endowment  called 
the  Mackintosh  or  Farr  Fund.  By  means  of  it  ten  boys  are  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  boarded,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £499,  or  £50  a  head.  These 
bursaries  are  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  under  it  power  is  given 
to  establish  three  bursaries  at  a  University  of  the  value  of  £60  each. 
This  power  has  not  yet  been  exercised  ;  when  it  is,  the  number  of  bursars 
at  the  school  will  be  diminished.  In  Aberdeen  New  Grammar  School 
there  are  28  bursaries  that  vary  in  value  from  £3  to  £16.  In  Dundee, 
*  there  is  one  mortification  to  which  we  would  call  especial  attention.     In 
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1605  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ferguson  IcR  a  sum  of  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  boys  at  the  "  Grammar  School  "  of  Dundee  for  four  years, 
with  power  to  send  any  of  the  boys  who  were  **  capable  of  learning  and 
had  an  inclination  to  be  scholars,''  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews  when 
their  school  course  was  en<led.  This  power  has  never  been  exercised  by 
the  trustees.  The  stock  of  the  mortification  consisted,  at  the  close  of  last 
account,  of  £3,230,  and  the  income  from  this,  and  (we  presume)  from 
other  money  lying  at  interest,  may  bo  stated  at  £250. 

The  college  bursaries  are  much  fewer  in  number,  but  more  valuable 
than  the  school  bursaries.  There  are  two  in  Irvine  of  £20  each,  tenable 
for  four  years,  to  be  competed  for  by  students  about  to  enter  college. 
There  are  three  in  Dumfries  worth  £18.  £15,  and  £12.  They  are  tena- 
ble each  for  one  year.  The  bursars  must  attend  the  mathematical  and 
one  other  class  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  University.  They  arc  open  to 
all  boys  who  have  attended  the  Dumfries  Academy  for  two  years,  and 
are  given  by  competition  in  English,  classics,  and  mathematics.  In 
Dundee,  two  bursaries  of  £20  each  have  just  been  founded  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  boys  at  St  Andrews.  They  are  to  be  tenable  for  four 
years,  and  are  to  be  given  for  attainments  in  classics  and  mathematics, 
an  equal  value  being  assigned  to  each  subject  In  Edinburgh  High 
School  there  is  but  one  college  bursary  of  a  rather  peculiar  nature.  The 
dux  of  the  High  School,  if  he  wish  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  require  assistance,  is  entitled  to  demand  that  the 
Governors  of  Heriot's  Hospital  should  present  him  to  a  bursary  at  their 
disposal  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  tenable  for  four  consecutive  years 
during  the  student's  attendance  in  the  literary  classes  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  the  Madras  College,  St  Andrews,  there  are  eight  bursa- 
ries for  boys  who  have  been  educated  at  the  school  for  at  least  three 
years.  They  are  tenable  for  four  years,  and  consist  of — one  of  £20,  two 
of  £15,  and  five  of  £10.  They  are  presented  each  year  to  the  two  best 
pupils  in  the  classical  department,  and  the  bursars  must  attend  St  An- 
drews University. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  details  that  the  college  bursaries  are 
mostly  given  by  competition,  or  are  assigned  to  those  boys  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  school.  Wo  believe  that  they  have  proved 
of  undoubted  service  in  promoting  the  education  of  deserving  students. 
We  wish  that  we  could  say  as  much  in  favor  of  the  school  bursaries,  but 
truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  they  do  less  good  than  might  be 
expected,  and  that  occasionally,  from  the  mode  of  their  administration, 
they  are  a  positive  evil.  The  first  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
is  the  small  value  of  most  of  the  bursaries.  A  few  of  the  less  .important 
might  be  retained  for  necessitous  cases,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an 
advantage  if  a  number  of  them  were  thrown  into  one,  so  as  to  raise  the 
minimum  value  to  £6  or  £7. 

In  the  next  place,  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  roost  of  the 
bursaries  is  one  of  very  doubtful  utility.     It  seems,  at  first  sight,  wis© 
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and  considerate,  but  it  would  greatly  increase  tbc  good  done  by  the 
bursaries,  and  the  value  attached  to  them,  if  this  condition  were  repealed. 
Bursaries  should  be  the  prizes  of  merit,  and  poor  students,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  win  their  fair  share  of  them  in  open  competition.  As  it  is  at 
present,  the  holder  of  a  school  bursary  is  more  or  less  the  recipient  of 
charity.  It  was  always,  therefore,  a  matter  of  delicacy,  on  this  yery 
score,  to  push  any  inquiries  about  the  bursars. 

But  infinitely  worse  than  the  condition  of  poverty  attached  to  most  of 
the  bursaries,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  given  without  competition.  No 
good  can  ever  be  done  till  the  present  close  system  is  abolished.  Its  evil 
effects  were  constantly  brought  under  our  notice.  They  mainly  showed 
themselves  in  two  ways ;  the  bursaries  were  sought  aAer  on  account  simply 
of  their  pecuniary  value,  and  the  bursars  were  very  often  among  the  most 
incompetent  boys  in  the  school.  In  Montrose,  where  eight  boys  received 
each  £18  and  a  free  education  in  Latin,  the  latter,  we  were  told,  was 
regarded  rather  as  a  penalty  than  a  privilege  attached  to  the  endowment 
In  Banff  and  Dundee  the  same  tendency  manifested  itself  to  disparage  the 
educational  part  of  the  bursary,  and  to  value  only  its  pecuniary  advan- 
tages. In  Aberdeen  we  directed  particular  attention  to  the  bursars. 
Twenty-six  bursaries  are  there  given  without  competition.  The  patrons 
arc  in  some  cases  private  individuals,  in  others,  the  Town-Council  and 
other  public  bodies.  The  rector  and  masters  were  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  bursaries  should  be  thrown  open  to  competition.  One 
master,  who  had  been  twenty-two  years  connected  with  the  school,  said 
that,  during  all  that  time,  only  twice  or  thrice  had  the  best,  or  even  a 
very  good  scholar  in  his  class  been  a  bursar.  The  advocates  of  things 
remaining  as  they  were,  urged  that  the  bursaries  were  bequeathed  for 
the  benefit  exclusively  of  poor  children,  and  that  the  intention  of  the 
doners  would  be  frustrated  if  they  were  thrown  open  to  competition.  Of 
seven  bursars  presented  by  the  Town-Council  two  were  actually  the 
**  boobies"  of  their  respective  classes,  and  only  five  out  of  fourteen  pre- 
sented by  them  and  private  patrons  were  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
classes.  No  reform  will  be  worth  much  that  falls  short  of  throwing  these 
and  all  other  school  bursaries  open  to  competition  for  all  who  choose  to 
come  forward  and  submit  to  an  examination. 

By  putting  several  of  the  smaller  bursaries  into  one,  by  removing  the 
restrictions  that  confine  them  to  one  class  of  boys  (restrictions  that  are 
really  unkind  to  the  very  persons  whom  they  are  intended  to  protect  and 
benefit,)  and  above  all,  by  throwing  them  open  to  competitiog,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  bursaries  would  prove  of  very  great  value  to  the 
schools,  both  in  attracting  good  hard-working  boys,  and  in  rewarding 
merit  and  industry. 

(4.)  Fees  and  Cost  of  Education, — The  chief  source  of  the  income  of  the 
schools  is  the  fees.  As  a  general  rule  they  are  paid  quarterly  in  advance, 
but  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  they  are  paid  monthly,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter.     In  the  same  school  there  is  sometimes  a  want  of 
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uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  different  masters.  In  Perth,  for  exam- 
ple, the  rector  of  the  Grammar  School  collects  his  fees  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  :  the  rector  of  the  mathematical  school 
and  the  drawing-master  collect  theirs  near  the  end  of  the*  session;  the 
French  master  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  The  English  and  writ- 
ing-masters did  not  say  when  they  were  paid,  but  stated  that  the  rule  of 
quarterly  payments  in  advance  was  not  enforced.  The  total  amount  of 
the  fees  paid  in  fifty-eight  Public  schools  was,  in  round  numbers,  £42,- 
658,  which,  divided  among  14,784  scholars,  gives  an  average  annual  fee 
for  each  of  £2,  17s.  8d. 

The  fees  vary  considerably  in  different  localities,  and  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  school  itself,  and  the  kind  of  education  that  it  professes 
to  give.  Some  of  the  Burgh  schools  are  purel}'  elementary  ;  some  of  them 
are  for  the  higher  branches  alone  ;  most  of  them  give  both  an  elementary 
and  a  higher  education.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  shall  look  at  them 
in  both  of  these  lights,  and  keep  the  two  departments  separate. 

1.  In  the  elementary  part  of  the  school,  the  scholars,  boys  and  girl:=i, 
are  from  six  to  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  subjects  they  learn  are  Eng- 
lish, writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  quarterly  fee  for  these  subjects  varies 
from  4s.  at  the  lowest,  to  £1,  Is.  at  the  highest.  The  usual  rate  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  is  from  7s.  Gd.  to  half  a  guinea.  A  second  class 
charge  from  half  a  guinea  to  15s. ;  and  a  third  class,  composed  of  a  very 
few  schools  from  15s.  to  a  guinea.  These  fees,  however,  are  not  charged 
in  one  sum  for  all  the  subjects  taught,  but  the  regulation  of  the  school 
fees  by  a  cumulative  scale,  according  to  the  number  of  subjects  taken, 
begins  with  the  very  earliest  years  of  the  course.  English  is  generally 
the  dearest,  then  arithmetic,  and  last  of  all  writing,  but  there  is  no  uni- 
form law  of  precedence.  In  some  schools  a  choice  is  given  between  fol- 
lowing a  regular  course  and  a  selection  of  classes,  and  certain  advantages 
are  offered  to  those  who  take  all  three  subjects.  Generally  speaking, 
also,  where  a  master  teaches  more  than  one  branch,  writing,  for  instance, 
and  arithmetic  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  fees,  so  considerable  in 
some  cases  that  the  two  subjects  together  cost  but  little  more  than  each 
of  them  does  when  charged  separately.  On  the  whole,  the  diflBculty  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  each  pupil  in  the  junior  depart- 
ment of  the  school  is  not  great  The  subjects  are  those  that  all  follow ; 
the  cost  of  education  is  identical  with  the  rate  of  fees,  and  may  fairly  be 
estimated  at  an  average  of  10s.  6d.  a  quarter,  with  occasional  deviations 
on  either  side  of  the  line  as  low  as  4s.  and  as  high  as  21s. 

2.  After  passing  through  the  elementary  course,  there  is  a  higher 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  in  almost  all  the  Burgh  schools.  The  scholars 
in  this  department  are  from  eleven  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
ordinary  subjects  taught  are  Latin  and  Greek,  English,  mathematics, 
French  (and  in  a  few  schools,  German,)  arithmetic,  writing  and  book- 
keeping. All  these  subjects  are  not  necessarily  taught  in  any  one  year, 
but  the  aim  of  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  school  is  to  give  its  scholars 
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ftn  adequate  koowledge  of  as  many  of  these  as  they  choose  to  j^y  for. 
The  scale  of  fees  for  these  subjects  is  far  from  uniform.  The  disparity 
that  exists  in  this  respect  between  schools  in  their  elementary  depart- 
ments is  greatly  increased  with  the  increased  importance  and  number  of 
the  subjects. 

If  we  divide  the  schools  into  three  classes  according  to  the  scale  of  lees, 
and  arrange  the  subjects  of  study  under  four  main  departments — classics, 
modern  languages,  English  and  mathematics,  we  find  as  follows  :  in  the 
^rst  class,  whose  fees  are  lowest,  the  scale  per  quarter  ranges,  in  classics, 
from  5s.  to  10s. :  in  modern  languages,  from  8s.  to  5s. ;  in  English,  from 
8s.  to  8s. ;  in  mathematics,  from  5s.  to  8s. ;  or  the  average  quarterly 
fees  are  17s.  7d.,  or  £3,  IDs.  4d.  per  year.  In  the  ieeond  class,  which 
includes  Sterling,  Dumfries,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  the  quarterly  fees  range 
from  7s.  6d.  to  16s.  in  classics;  7s.  Cd.  to  10s.  6d.  in  modern  languages; 
5s.  to  9s.  in  English,  and  6s.  to  13s.  in  mathematics ;  or  £1,  15s.  8d.,  or 
£7,  2s.  9d.  per  year.  In  the  third  class,  which,  includes  Inverness, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  the  average  quarterly  fees  are  £3,  6s.  9d.,  or 
£13,  78.  2d.  per  year. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  under  this  section,  the  cost  of  education  in 
the  elementary  department  of  the  Burgh  schools  yariesfrom  46.  to  £1,  Is., 
and  is  on  the  average  10s.  6d.  a  quarter.  The  cost  of  education  in  the 
higher  department  of  the  Burgh  and  Public  schools  is  to  be  taken  on 
three  separate  scales.  The  average  of  the  lowest  class  of  schools^  that  is 
to  say  the  cheapest,  is  178.  7d.  a  quarter,  or  £3,  10s.  4d.  a  year.  The 
average  of  the  second  class,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  is  £l,  15s.  8d. 
a  quarter,  or  £7,  28.  8d.  a  year,  and  the  average  of  the  third  class  is 
£3,  6s.  9d.  a  quarter  or  £13,  7s.  2d.  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
public  cost  from  all  sources,  in  both  the  elementary  and  higher  depart- 
ment, is  18s.  lOd.  a  head.'*' 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  lew 
remarks  on  the  Scotch  system.  This  system  of  regulating  school  fees  by 
a  cumulative  rate  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  absence  of  a 
curriculum.  But  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
we  may  state  our  conviction  that  it  either  acts  as  an  inducement  to  stu- 
dents to  forego  one  or  more  subjects  of  importance  each  year,  thus  limit- 
ing their  education  within  unduly  narrow  bounds,  or  if  they  follow  a 
complete  course  it  makes  their  education  dearer  tiian  it  ought  to  be.  In 
the  interests  of  the  pupil  we  may  fairly  urge,  that  in  every  school  there 
should  be  a  curriculum  laid  down  by  the  Directors,  and  that  where  a  boy 
follows  it  there  should  be  a  reduction  on  the  fees.  We  might  urge  it 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  masters  themselves,  for  we  are  convinced  that 
a  fee  is  often  lost  altogether  by  the  economical  scruples  of  the  parents, 
who  would  be  induced  by  the  better  bargain  of  a  prescribed  course  to 
enter  their  boys  (or  a  complete  curriculum. 

*  The  public  cmt  would  be  couiderabfy  len— «ot  more  than  !€•, — if  Uie  solMob  priT«tely  en- 
dowed weie  excepted. 
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(5.)  Tk€  EmolumenU  of  the  Masten, — The  highest  income  that  we  found 
after  paying  assistants  was  £1,000  a  year,  and  the  lowest  ia  a  Burgh 
school  was  £i\.  Each  of  these  extremes,  however,  was  quite  exceptional, 
and  the  scale  of  emoluments  may  be  said  to  range  between  £120  and 
£300.  These  emoluments  represent  all  that  the  masters  receive.  There 
are  no  houses  attached  io  their  office,  except  in  the  case  of  the  endowed 
schools  in  Dollar,  Fochabers,  St  Andrews,  and  Newton  Stewart,  and  a 
few  Burgh  Schools. 

In  those  schools  where  there  is  a  rector  with  a  definitely  recognized 
position  above  the  other  masters,  his  income  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of 
iiis  colleagues.  In  most  of  the  schools,  however,  where  there  Ls  no  rector, 
^r  one  in  name  only,  the  incomes  of  the  masters  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  the  pupils,  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  graduating 
the  incomes  enjoyed.  Sometimes  it  is  the  English  master,  sometimes 
the  mathematical  master,  and  sometimes  the  writing-master  that  has  the 
pre-eminence.  In  commercial  towns  especially,  the  classical  master  has 
hard  work  to  maintain  his  position,  and  occasionally  he  is  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  emoluments.  This  is  a  curious  result  when  we  remember  that 
till  within  the  last  fiAy  or  sixty  years,  and  in  some  cases  but  a  few  years 
4igo,  the  classical  master  was  supreme,  and  the  schools  were  purely 
grammar  schools.  It  is,  however,  an  inevitable  result  of  progress,  and 
must  end,  in  many  schools,  in  the  position  of  the  classical  master  becom- 
ing worse  paid  than  any  of  the  others.  In  order  to  avert  this,  which  has 
been  felt  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  prospect,  various  devices  have  been 
suggested  or  tried.  Among  others,  it  has  been  proposed  to  throw  the 
fees  into  a  common  stock,  out  of  which  the  masters  shall  be  paid  on 
some  fixed  principle.  But  this  is  a  scheme  that  could  be  worked  only  in 
s  very  few  schools,  and  i.nplies  a  revolution  in  the  relations  that  have 
hitherto  existed  among  the  masters,  and  the  substitution  of  an  enforced 
curriculum  for  the  present  system  of  selected  cla.sses.  Another  solution 
of  the  difficulty  has  been  to  attach  to  the  classical  master^s  office  one  of 
the  mere  popular  branches,  English  for  example,  either  altogether  or  in 
Its  higher  departments.  This  uni^n  of  Classics  and  English  under  one 
head-master,  is  at  present  being  tried  as  an  experiment  in  Ayr  Academy. 
Should  it  prove  successful,  it  might  be  introduced,  as  opportunity  offer- 
ed, into  other  schools  also ;  and  should  it  prove  a  fiulure,  the  classical 
master  must  be  prepared  to  accept  hia  position,  and  submit  to  a  change 
of  circumstances,  which  the  present  demands  for  a  modem  education 
render  inevitable. 

Poverty  of  the  Burgh  SehooU. — ^Thdr  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
^rant  of  permanent  endowments,  and  the  consequent  dependence  of  the 
masters  almost  entirely  on  school  fees.  This  is  not  a  condition  of  things 
Altogether  without  its  advantages.  On  the  one  hand  as  affecting  the 
schoolmasters  themselves,  it  has  no  doubt  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
energy  and  success  with  which  they  have  worked,  while,  as  regards  the 
parents,  it  has  necessitated  a  liberal  system  of  school  foes,  and  has  taught 
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them  to  value  the  education  for  which  thej  were  obliged  to  paj.  Both 
of  these  arguments  are  of  considerable  weight,  and  acquire  a  special  sig- 
nificance from  the  evil  results  that  hare  attended  overgrown  endowments. 
But  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  as  it  concerns  Scotch  schoolmasters, 
the  argument  has  been  pushed  to  a  cruel  length.  No  one  would  desire  to 
see  them  independent  of  their  fees  altogether,  and  still  less  would  any 
one  wish  the  middle  classes  relieved  of  a  burden  which  they  can  well 
afford  to  bear.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  result  either  to  parentB 
or  schoolmasters.  There  is  a  great  interval,  indeed,  between  the 
absolute  want  of  endowments  in  Scotch  schools,  and  the  saperabundance 
that  might  be  expected  to  end  in  such  disastrous  results;  All  that  any 
reasonable  person  would  advocate  is  a  moderate  supplement  to  the  mas- 
ters* incomes,  and  a  source  of  provision  for  retiring  allowances. 

TEACHERS  AND  BCnOLASS. 

Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty -six  masters  employed  m  sixty-three 
schools  of  the  secondary  grade,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  were 
employed  in  fifty-four  public  schools  in  burghs;  thirty -two  in  four 
public  schools  not  in  burghs,  namely.  Dollar  Institution,  Milne's  Institu- 
tion, the  Ewart  Institute,  and  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond;  and 
seventy-eight  in  eleven  private  schools.  In  the  first  set  of  schools, 
sixty-one  masters  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  were  graduates 
from  some  University  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  or  on  the 
Continent ;  sixty-four  had  attended  some  University,  but  had  not 
graduated;  eighteen  had  been  trained  in  Normal  schools  and  thirty- 
three  had  no  special  training.  In  the  second  set  of  schools,  fifteen  out 
thirty-two  were  graduates ;  seven  had  attended  some  University  without 
graduating;  three  were  trained  in-  Normal  schools;  and  seven  had  no 
special  training.  In  the  third  set  of  schools^  twenty-eight  masters  out  of 
seventy-eight  were  graduates;  thirty  had  attended  some  University 
without  graduating;  seven  were  Normal-school  men;  and  thirteen 
had  no  special  training.  In  other  words,  about  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  Burgh  and  Middle-Class  masters  ye  graduates  from  some  University; 
thirty-five  per  cent  have  been  educated  at  some  University,  but  have 
not  taken  any  degree ;  ten  per  cent,  have  been  trained  at  Normal  schools ; 
and  nineteen  per  cent,  have  had  no  special  training.  From  this  sum- 
mary, it  is  obvious  that  the  Universities  do  a  great  deal  for  the  schools 
in  the  way  of  providing  teachers  lor  them,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
education  of  the  country  is  thus  considerable.  But  it  will  be  observed 
that  comparatively  few  have  taken  degrees  from  any  University.  If 
the  English  and  foreign  University  graduates  were  deducted,  it  would 
appear  that  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  teachers  in  the  Scottish 
schools  would  have  completed  their  University  course  in  Scotland. 
Sufficient  importance  does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  necessity  of 
some  distinct  qualification  of  competency  in  the  election  of  a  teacher.  A 
degree  is  a  qualification^  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  this  were  more 
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widely  recognized.  Attendance  at  college  may  constitute  a  good  train- 
ing, or  it  may  not  If  be  has  no  degree,  there  is  no  proof  that  a 
candidate  for  a  mastership  received  any  benefit  from  his  university 
course.  If  he  has  a  degree  there  is  some  guarantee  that  he  has  been  a 
successful  student,  and  has  carried  ofif  some  benefit  from  his  university. 
Of  those  who  are  graduates  in  the  schools  visited,  the  great  majority 
teach  the  classical  and  mathematical  departments ;  and,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  majority  of  these  departments  are  conducted,  as  compared 
with  other  departments,  it  appears  that  university  training  is  of  un- 
doubted advantage  to  the  teachers.  Some  of  the  classical  teachers  are 
men  of  high  attainments  and  sound  scholarship. 

Normal-school  trained  teachers  are  not  much  employed  in  the  Middle- 
class  schools.  Only  nine  per.  cent  altogether  are  so  returned.  It  is 
probably  better  that  it  should  be  so.  Though  technical  education  in  the 
art  of  teaching  is  undoubtedly  of  much  value  for  all  masters,  the 
exclusively  routine  teaching  of  the  Normal  schools  is  apt  to  be  narrowing 
to  the  mind  of  the  recipient  The  Normal-school  stamp  of  man  is 
inferior  as  an  intellectual  type  to  th'e  well  trained  University  man.  The 
former  lacks  the  vivacity  of  mind  and  variety  of  illustration  which  comes 
readily  to  a  more  widely-read  and  more  highly  educated  man.  Their 
method  of  teaching  is  too  contracted  for  the  higher  class  of  schools.  In 
Elementary  schools,  the  originality  and  power  of  mind  which  are  foster- 
ed and  brought  out  by  a  successful  course  of  University  instruction  are 
not  essential,  or  at  least  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  not  remarked. 
But  in  schools  professing  to  give  a  secondary  education,  where  the 
scholars  are  older  and  more  advanced,  the  narrowing  influence  of 
exclusively  Normal-school  training  and  the  stereotyped  method  of  instruc- 
tion derived  from  it,  are  at  once  apparent,  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
productive  of  good  results.  For  the  younger  and  more  elementary 
classes  in  the  Burgh  and  Middle-class  schools.  Normal-school  men  might 
profitably  be  employed  as  assistants, — and,  indeed,  for  elementary 
teaching,  none  better  could  be  found — but  not  in  the  higher  and  more 
responsible  positions.  For  these,  a  completed  university  course  culmi- 
nating in  a  degree,  or,  still  better,  a  degree  with  honors,  would  appear  to 
be  desirable. 

In  respect  to  the  numerical  ratio  of  scholars  to  teachers,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  numbers  of  scholars  in  one  class  and  under  one 
teacher,  there  is  a  wide  difil.Tcnce  to  the  public  and  private  schools,  and 
in  public  schools  in  different  localities.  Taking  the  average  throughout 
the  whole  number  of  schools,  it  appears  that  there  are  fifly-two  scholars 
to  each  teacher.  But  taking  the  average  number  of  scholars  to  each 
teacher  in  Public  schools  in  burghs  it  is  seventy-three  ;  in  Public  schools 
not  in  burghs,  it  (including  Trinity  College,  which  is  only  eleven)  is 
thirty-eight ;  and  in  Private  schools  it  is  nearly  fourteen.  This  repre- 
sents a  very  great  diversity  in  teaching  power,  but  it  can  be  explained 
in  the  following  manner : — Many  of  the  smaller  Burgh  schools,  such  as 
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Arbroath,  Linlithgow,  and  DunfermHne,  are  undermastened.  lo  ihe 
first  of  these  there  arc  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  boys  and  girls  in  all 
stages  of  advancement  in  every  subject,  and  only  one  master  to  teach 
them ;  in  the  second,  seventy  to  one  master ;  and  in  the  third,  seventy- 
four.  In  the  Private  schools  again,  visiting  teachers  have  been  returned 
to  us  as  masters,  and  in  some  cases  assistants  have  been  designated  as 
masters,  and  in  others  as  assistants.  In  point  of  fiust,  therefore,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  oome  to  a  satisfactory  statistical  result  upon  this 
subject  both  for  the  reason  above  given  and  because  any  such  estimate 
must  be  fallacious,  as  there  is  such  a  remarkable  diversity  in  the  different 
schools,  in  the  different  departments  of  the  same  schools,  and  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  same  departments. 

In  some  schools,  we  found  teachers  with  classes  containing  upwards 
of  a  hundred  scholars ;  in  many  others  we  found  active  and  energetic 
teachers  exhausting  themselves  day  after  day  with  classes  of  $ve  *or 
six  scholars.  In  both  cases  the  result  is  bad.  From  the  scholars*  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  teachers*  point  of  view,  large  classes  or  very 
small  classes  are  unsatisfactory.  Iii  the  former  case,  it  is  impossible  that 
a  teacher  can  make  the  most  of  his  scholars  in  any  subject  but  writing. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  stimulus  of  emulation  is  wanted  to  make  the  boys 
put  out  their  strength.  In  large  classes  the  teacher  must  neglect  either 
the  backward  or  the  forward  scholars.  If  he  spends  half  of  his  time 
drilling  seventy-five  boys  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  in  what  the  twenty- 
five  at  the  top  of  the  class  know  well,  they  must  inevitably  be  idle  and 
waste  their  time.  If  he  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  twenty- 
five  at  the  top  of  the  class  the  remaining  seventy-five  will  inevitably  do 
nothing.  In  most  of  the  large  classes  which  we  saw  at  work,  we  could 
not  help  remarking  such  results  as  these,  producing  carelessness  at  the 
top  of  the  class,  waste  of  time  in  the  middle,  and  indolence  at  the  bottom. 
In  some  cases,  too,  the  discipline  in  these  large  classes  was  defective,  and 
the  class-room  was  turned  into  a  bear-garden.  In  the  midst  of  disorder, 
noise,  and  inattention,  the  teacher  would  address  questions  to  the  whole 
class,  and  in  answer  to  each  of  them  boys  fix>m  all  parts  of  the  room  would 
rush  round  him,  snapping  their  fingers  and  creating  a  commotion  in  the 
class  bewildering  to  scholars,  teacher,  and  onlookers.* 


*  la  the  be«t  scluxkls  in  England.  oIoimi  numbering  a  hundred  toholafs  ere  unknown.  The 
following  table  shows  the  mazimuiu  and  minimum  numbeii  in  one  division  in  the  nine  Public 
Schools : — 


Schools. 


Maximum  Number- 

Minimum  Number 

48 

]3 

49 

S4 

41 

10 

40 

23 

40 

15 

37 

21 

38 

18 

30 

12 

20 

9 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

a 

9, 


Eton 

R«»ghj 

Winchester 

Shrewsburj 

St.  Pauts 

Harrow 

Merchant  Tajr  Ion 
Westminster  .... 
Charterhouse .... 


Id  the  Report  by  the  Public  School  Coromissioneo,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  as  a  oaDon  of 
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The  persons!  relations  between  teachers  and  scholars,  so  far  as  they 
go,  seemed  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  As  the  schools  are  almost  all  day- 
schools,  and  the  scholars  and  teachers  are  independent  of  each  other 
when  the  day^s  work  is  over,  there  can  be  no  opportunity  for  developing 
that  personal  intimacy  and  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  that  exists 
between  the  masters  and  the  older  boys  in  the  Englibh  Public  schools. 
In  them  the  relation  is  quite  special.  The  bead  boys  in  each  house  in 
these  schools  are  placed  in  a  manner  between  the  master  and  the 
younger  boys,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  discipline  of  the  school. 
They  are  as  much  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their  respective  houses 
OS  the  masters,  and  from  this  relation  there  springs  up  a  confidence 
between  master  and  scholar,  and  a  personal  intimacy  which  is  quite 
special,  and  which  can  not  exist  in  day  schools.  In  these  the  relation  is 
nore  distant,  and  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  objective.  It  is  always 
one  of  teacher  and  scholar  interested  in  each  other^s  studies,  but  not  in 
each  other^s  lives.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  that  a  friendship 
could  be  formed  between  a  Scottish  schoolmaster  and  his  pupil  of  the 
same  kind  as  is  common  in  all  the  Ekiglish  Public  Schools.  They  are 
D^ver  on  terms  of  equality  or  of  mutual  dependence.  The  teacher^s  interest 
in  the  pupil,  for  the  most  part,  is  confined  to  the  school-room,  and  when 
the  work  is  over  for  the  day,  each  comes  under  his  own  home  influence, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  they  have  in  common.  In  school,  however, 
the  relations  seemed  to  us  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  the 
bearing  of  the  scholars  to  their  masters  was  respectful,  and  that  of  the 
masters  dignified. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  schools  from  which  we  have 
returns  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty -six,  of  whom 
ten  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  are  boys,  and  four 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  are  girls.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable difference  between  the  ages  of  those  who  attend  public  and  those 
who  attend  Private  schools.  The  scholars  go  earlier  to  the  formef,  and 
leave  earlier.  In  Public  schools,  about  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  scholars 
are  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  very  nearly  forty  per  cent  are  eight 
and  under  twelve  ;  whereas  in  the  Private  schools  only  five  per  cent  are 
under  eight,  and  thirty-two  per  cent  are  eight  and  under  twelve.  The 
percentage  rises  to  fifty-three  in  the  Private  schools  between  twelve 
and  sixteen,  and  in  the  J^ublic  schools  it  falls  to  thirty-seven.  Above 
sixteen  it  is  ten  per  cent  in  the  Private  schools,  and  only  six  per  cent 
in  the  Public.  In  other  words,  more  than  half  the  Public-school  scholars 
are  under  twelve,  and  nearly   three-quarters  of  those  in  the  Private 

•ehool  education,  that  the  average  number  in  one  division  ihould  not  exceed  30 ;  and  the  Con>- 
miasioners  add  that  Or  Temple,  the  head  matter  of  Rugby,  would  prefer  •  itill  amaller  norober. 
**  Hia  present  average.*'  they  tay,  "  is  thiKy-thpee.  He  think*  that  by  reducinf  it  to  twenty-«i&  the 
taeeking  would  be  improved.'*  In  the  Soottiih  aehodi  tiie  maxinauai  ia  much  higher  than  this, 
»nd  the  minimum  much  lower.  As  a  single  instance,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  may  be  adduced, 
where  two  of  the  classes  number  ninety-four  and  nioety-one  raspectiTely,  and  one  of  them  niunbaia 
only  eight. 
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schools  arc  above  that  age.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  two  of 
the  Private  schools  are  essentially  elementary,  and  intended  only  as 
preparatory  to  the  Public  schools.  With  regard  to  the  statistical  results 
of  the  attendance  of  girls,  we  have  no  returns  from  Private  schools.  In 
the  Public  schools  there  is  no  great  difference  between  their  attendance 
and  that  of  the  boys.  It  appears  that  of  girls  eighteen  per  cent  are 
under  eight,  forty-one  per  cent  are  eight  and  under  twelve,  thirty-six 
per  cent  are  twelve  and  under  sixteen,  and  five  per  cent  are  above 
sixteen.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  they  go  to  school  rather 
younger,  and  leave  rather  earlier  than  the  boys. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  returns  is  that,  theoncally,  the 
Burgh-school  course  is  one  of  eight  years,  three  years  being  assigned  to 
elementary,  and  five  to  more  advanced  instruction.  Few,  however,  in 
the  Public  schools  complete  this  course.  They  are  drafted  off  at  an  early 
age  to  enter  merchants*  or  lawyers'  or  bankers'  offices,  and  a  proportion 
firom  the  best  schools  proceed  young  to  the  universities.  In  the  Private 
schools,  as  we  have  seen,  the  boys  remain  rather  longer  than  at  the 
Public.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  Private  schools 
are  attended  by  a  class  of  boys  who  are  richer  than  the  average  of  the 
Public-school  scholars.  They  are  therefore  kept  longer  at  home,  and 
can  afford  to  remain  longer  at  school.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  may 
quote  the  answer  of  the  head  master  of  one  of  the  private  schools 
examined  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  difficulty  if  any,  do  you 
find  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  I*'  "  The  chief  source  of  difficulty,"  he 
says,  "  is  wealth.  Many  of  the  boys  know  that  they  are  provided  for  in 
life,  and  hence  the  want  of  the  spur  of  necessity  to  compel  them  to 
work."  This  difficulty  does  not  occur  in  the  public  schools.  The  class 
of  scholars  who  attend  them  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  middle- 
class  population.  We  have  no  statistical  results  on  this  subject, 
embracing  all  the  schools  visited,  but  from  the  tables  in  the  special 
Reports,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  scholars  belong  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  the  classes  between  the  highest  and  the  humblest  There  are 
few,  if  any,  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  landed  aristocracy  or  the 
wealthiest  professional  or  mercantile  classes  attending  the  ordinary  Burgh 
schools,  and  very  few  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  former  class  educate  their  boys  in  Private  schools  or  in  the  Public 
schools  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  and  their  daughters  at  home,  or 
in  schools  exclusively  attended  by  girls.  The  latter  class  can  not  afford 
to  pay  the  fees,  low  as  they  are,  which  are  exacted  in  the  Burgh 
and  Middle-class  schools  and  they  can  not  afford  the  time  occupied 
by  the  school  year.  Such  of  them  as  desire  to  prosecute  their  education 
find  it  cheaper  and  better  to  remain  at  Parish  schools,  and  schools  on 
that  model  until  they  are  old  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued  for  six  months  in  the  year  at  the  universities.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  found  a  great  similarity  in  the  social  condition  of  the  scholars 
in  nearly  all  the  public  schools  visited.     They  are  essentially  Middle-class 
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schools,  and  educate  the  sods  and  daughters  of  the  middle  classes  and 
none  other. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Mixed  Schools  upon  the  hoys  and  girls  who 
attend  them,  the  conviction  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  sexes  should  be 
kept  separate  after  they  have  emerged  from  childhood,  to  which  we  were 
led  from  our  inquiries  into  the  Elementary  School,  has  been  strengthened. 
In  almost  every  school  in  which  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  brought  together,  strangers  could  not  help  noticing  the 
existence  of  irregularities  that  w^ere  unnoticed  by  the  teachers.  In  some 
cases,  also,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  questionable  expediency,  whether  very 
young  assistants  were  the  best  persons  to  be  responsible  for  large  classes 
of  boys  and  girls.  Some  teachers  of  experience  considered  the  presence 
of  the  girls  had  a  civilizing  effect  upon  both  teachers  and  boys.  So  far 
as  we  could  judge  the  influence  of  the  girls  upon  the  boys  had  no  per- 
ceptible effect,  whereas,  that  of  the  boys  upon  the  girls  was  not  civilizing. 
In  schools  in  which  they  mixed  together,  the  tone  of  the  latter  was  of  a 
rougher  and  less  modest  character  than  is  desirable,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  they  they  had  formed  their  manners  on  those  of  the  boys  ;  in  schools 
in  which  they  were  taught  in  separate  class-rooms,  the  tone  appeared  good. 
The  fact  that  they  are  taught  at  different  hours  in  the  same  class-room  is 
not  sufficient  In  schools  where  this  is  the  custom,  they  meet  on  the 
stairs  or  passages  going  from  one  class-room  to  another,  when  they  are 
not  under  the  master's  eye,  and  thirty  or  forty  noisy  bo3''s  set  free  from 
a  class-room  are  certain,  from  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits,  to  treat  a 
number  of  girls,  whom  they  meet  at  the  entrance  to  their  class-room, 
with  less  respect  than  is  becoming.  And  this  can  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  upon  girls  which  is  the  reverse  of  civilizing. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  boys  and  girls  were  pitted  against  each 
other  in  their  school  work,  the  latter  did  quite  as  well  as  the  former.  At 
Kirkcudbright  Academy,  where  for  a  small  school  the  classical  attain- 
ments are  high,  the  second  best  scholar,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  was  a 
girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  was  reading  Homer  and  Virgil.  At 
Dumfries  Academy,  whore  mathematics  was  taught  and  learned  at  least 
as  well  as  in  any  school  in  Scotland,  the  best  geometrician  in  the  class 
that  was  examined  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  in  the 
highest  Latin  class  at  Arbroath  High  School  there  was  a  girl  of  seventeen 
who  had  been  five  years  in  Latin,  and  was  reading  the  first  Book  of  Livy 
quite  as  successfully  as  the  boys  in  the  class  with  her.  These  instances 
we  mention  as  indicating  that  girls  are  as  capable  of  studying  the  more 
abstruse  subjects  of  instruction  as  boys.  In  modern  languages  they  are 
distinctly  better  scholars  than  the  boys.  Both  in  French  and  German 
..the  girls'  classes  were  able  to  take  more  advanced  papers  than  the  boys, 
and  they  were  almost  invariably  better  done.  In  Dundee  High  School, 
Dollar  Institution,  Perth  Academy,  and  Inverness  High  School,  the 
examination  of  the  girls  in  French  was  very  much  higher  than  any  thing 
attempted  by  the  boys  in  these  schools.     These,  however,  were  not 
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citssical  schools.  In  Dumfries  Acadomy,  the  boys  did  rather  better 
papers  than  the  girls ;  the  cause  of  this  probably  being  that  the  Academy 
is  a  classical  school,  and  the  drill  in  Latin  Grammar  has  been  of  service 
to  the  boys  in  learning  modern  languages,  whereas  the  girls  hsTB  to 
depend  upon  what  drill  they  have  received  in  English  for  any 
knowledge  they  may  possess  of  grammar.  In  English  subjects  the  girls 
did  quite  as  well  as  the  boys.  When  a  ohoice  of  subjects  of  examination 
was  offered,  the  girls  generally  preferred  the  papers  in  geographical 
questionR,  the  boys,  the  papers  in  grammar.  History  did  not  seem 
popular  with  either  boys  or  girls,  and  papers  in  literature  were  selected 
only  in  one  or  two  schools,  and  in  these  by  boys  and  girls  equally. 
Throughout  all  the  Mixed  schools  the  girls  appeared  to  be  more  con- 
scientiousand  industrious  than  the  boys.  In  examinations,  girls  always 
do  their  best  for  themselves  and  their  teachers,  while  boys  not  unfire- 
quently  are  satisfied  with  getting  the  work  done,  and  are  indifferent 
however  inadequately  it  may  represent  the  pains  that  the  master  has 
taken  with  them. 

The  result,  then,  that  we  would  come  to  on  this  subject,  is  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  reason  why  the  girls  should  not  have 
the  same  advantages  in  following  out  their  school  education  as  the  boys. 
They  are  able  to  learn  very  much  the  same  subjects,  and  to  be  taught - 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  provided  that 
the  staff  of  teachers  is  sufficient,  why  the  system  which  is  best  for  the 
one  sex  should  not  be  best  for  the  other.  Music  will  probably  be  always 
studied  more  diligently  by  girls  than  by  boys,  and  time  must  be  found 
for  it  either  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  hours  a  week  of  leisure,  or  some  of  the 
hours  devoted  to  other  subjects  by  the  boys.  Which  alternative  was 
followed  might  depend  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the  scholar. 
Play-hours  are  more  valued  by  boys  than  by  girls,  and  plenty  of  them 
are  perhaps  more  necessary  for  their  well-being.  If  so,  the  sacrifice  of  an 
hour  three  times  a  week  for  additional  instruction  in  music  might  not 
entail  much  suffering  on  the  scholar,  and  by  means  of  it  she  would  keep 
on  a  level  with  the  boys  of  the  same  school-standing  and  be  able  to 
devote  the  necessary  amount  of  time  to  music  in  addition.  But,  to  carry 
such  a  theory  of  girls'  education  into  practice,  consid*crable  resources  are 
nccessar}'.  There  must  be  a  large  and  an  eflBcicnt  staff  of  teachers,  and 
there  must  be  separate  schools,  one  for  the  girls  under  their  own  lady- 
superintcndcnt,  and  one  for  the  boys.  The  hours  in  the  two  schools 
would  have  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  teachers 
should  teach  in  both  schools,  and  teach  very  much  upon  the  same 
system.  In  the  Inverness  Academy  the  boys  and  girls  never  meet  The 
girls  have  their  own  class-room,  under  the  supervision  of  a  lady- 
superintcndcnt ;  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  taught  by  qualified 
masters,  and  on  the  same  system  as  the  boys.  The  tone  both  in  the 
boys  and  girls'  school  struck  us  as  being  decidedly  higher  than  what  it 
is  in  many,  indeed  in  most,  of  the  schools  which  we  visited,  and  it  appears 
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te  OS  to  be  desirable  that  similar  arrangements  might  with  advantage  be 
more  universal. 

We  have  calculated  the  amount  of  time  each  year  that  fifty-nine  day 
schools,  Public  and  Private,  in  Scotland  are  in  operation,  and  when 
compared  with  what  appears  to  be  the  regular  work  in  English  schools^ 
there  is  a  manifest  difference.  The  average  number  of  weeks  each  year 
daring  which  these  schools  are  in  operation  as  returned  by  the  teachers^ 
in  the  different  schools  is  forty-four.  Three  of  these  have  only  four 
weeks*  holidays  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  every  one  of  these, 
except  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  is  at  work  for  more  than  forty  weeks 
each  year.  The  holidays  in  this  school  last  for  thirteen  weeks.  The 
usual  custom  in  Scottish  day  schools  is  to  work  a  specified  number  of 
hours  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  to  have  a  whole  holiday  on  Satur- 
day. Ilalf-holidays  are  almost  unknown.  The  regular  hours  are  from 
9  A.  M.  to  3.  p.  M.,  or  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.m.  In  some  schools,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  4  p.  M.     Their  working  hours  each  year  may  thus  be  estimated : — 

6  hours  per  day  for  5  days  per  week =30  hours  per  week. 
30  hours  per  week  for  44  weeks=  1,320  hours  per  year. 

Those  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  hours  each  year  in  the 
Scottish  schools  do  not  represent  the  whole  work  performed  by  the 
scholars.  These  hours  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  Baying  lessons. 
At  least  three  hours  a  day  must  be  devoted  to  learning  the  next  day's 
lessons.  The  estimate  must  therefore  be  increased  by  one-half,  and  the 
result  is  that  a  conscientious  boy  in  a  Scotti>h  Public  school  must  spend 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  hours  per  year  upon  his  lessons, 
or  forty-five  hours  per  week,  or  nine  hours  per  day.  In  the  three  Eng- 
lish Public  schools  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby  the  annual  attendance 
is  for  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight  and  thirty -seven  weeks  respectively.  At 
Eton,  it  appears  from  the  Public  Schools'  Report,  a  fifth -form  boy  is  in 
school  for  three  hours  on  whole  school  days,  or  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  (say  fourteen  and  a  half)  per  week  ;  at  Harrow,  an  upper  boy  is 
in  school  for  four  hours  per  day,  or  about  twenty-two  hours  per  week  ; 
and  at  Rugby  he  is  about  twenty  hours  a  week  in  school.  Deducting 
fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  each  year  for  holidays,  and  adding  half  time 
for  the  preparation  of  lessons,  it  appears  that  an 

Eton  boy  works  ....       804  hours  per  year. 

Harrow  boy 1,254     "  " 

Rugby  boy 1,110     "  " 

Scottish  Day-School  boy    .  1,980     "  " 

Six  or  seven  hours  spent  on  mental  employment  constitute  a  good 
day's  work  for  a  man  who  has  attained  his  full  strength,  and  allowing 
that  a  boy  by  want  of  concentration  will  not  take  so  much  out  of  him- 
self in  the  same  time  as. a  man  will,  it  still  seems  unreasonable  to  tax  a 
boy's  mind  more  than  a  man's.  In  most  of  the  schools  which  we  ex- 
amined, we  remarked  that  the  scholars  seemed   fagged  and  worn  out 
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during  the  last  hour,  or  sometimes  two  hours,  of  the  school  day,  and  the 
work  performed  by  them  in  the  ademoon  was  rarely  or  never  so  good 
as  it  was  in  the  morning.  Nor  was  it  only  that  the  length  of  the  daily 
school  time  seemed  too  much  protracted.  The  uninterrupted  time  giTcn 
to  individual  lessons  in  some  schools  was  excessive  for  either  boys  or 
men.  In  most  schools  an  hour's  lesson  is  considered  ample  at  one  time. 
But  an  hour  and  three-quarters  without  a  break  is  the  regular  lesson 
time  at  more  than  one  school.  This  is  unquestionably  too  long.  Boys 
of  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  can  not  keep  up  their  interest  for  any  thing 
like  that  length  of  time,  and  the  energy  of  the  strongest  teacher  roust  be 
exhausted  by  drilling  classes  every  day  of  the  week  for  two  periods  of 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  each. 

In  the  attention  paid  to  physical  education  and  the  means  of  recreation 
provided  for  the  scholars  there  is  great  deficiency  in  the  Scottish  Day 
schools.  The  playgrounds  of  all  the  day  schools  put  together  would 
not  form  a  place  of  recreation  of  the  same  size  as  the  ^*  playing  fields''  at 
Eton  or  "  the  Close  "  at  Rugby.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  play- 
ground round  Ir\'ine  Academy,  which  is  three  acres  in  extent,  there  are 
not,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  two  acres  of  grass  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  any  of  the  SQhools,  except  the  cricket  field  belonging  to  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  it  is  situated  nearly  two  miles  from  the  school 
One  or  two  of  the  schools,  no  doubt,  have  the  use  of  the  public  Links 
for  the  recreation  of  the  boys ;  but  no  part  of  the  Links  is  set  aside  for 
the  school, — the  boys  have  only  the  same  right  to  it  as  the  general 
public.  There  is  not  a  fives  court  attached  to  a  single  school  in  Scotland, 
and  such  games  as  the  boys  engage  in  must  be  played  either  in  the  street, 
or  in  the  small  gravel  courts  that  surround  the  buildings.  In  the 
Aberdeen  New  Grammar  School  even  this  form  of  indulgence  is  prohibit- 
ed. There  is  a  gravel  playground  attached  to  that  school  of  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  but  one  of  the  rules  of  the  school  is  in  these  words:  "As 
soon  as  the  classes  are  dismissed,  every  pupil  is  required  immediately  to 
leave  the  school  and  playground,  unless  permission  to  remain  be  granted 
by  one  of  the  masters."  In  one  or  two  day  schools  fencing  and  gym- 
nastics are  taught,  but  even  these  forms  of  physical  education  for  the 
most  part  are  conducted  in  obscure  and  ill  ventilated  rooms  which  can 
not  be  made  available  for  any  other  purpose.  The  main  reason  for  this 
want  of  places  of  recreation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  day 
schools  and  the  connection  between  the  boys  and  the  school  is  supposed 
to  cease  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  There  may  be  some  advan- 
tages connected  with  this  practical  discountenancing  of  every  thing 
connected  with  school  but  the  work  done  in  it  Too  much"  interest  in 
the  amusements  of  school  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  more  serious  part 
of  school-boy  life.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  putting  aside  the  actual 
physical  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  work  and 
play,  a  boy  loses  a  great  deal  of  practical  education  if  he  and  his  school 
pay  little  attention  to  their  school  amusements. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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In  answer  to  a  call  of  tbo  Superintendent  of  Public  iDstroction, 
a  meeting  of  the  California  Educational  Society  was  held  in  San 
Francisco,  August  21st,  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Swett,  and  Bernard  Marks  was  elected  Prendent  pro  tern.,  and  Wm. 
K.  Rowell,  Secretary/, 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : — President,  Theodore  Brad- 
ley. Vice-Preifidenta,  E.  11.  Holmes  and  C.  D.  Stone.  Secretary^ 
John  Swett.  Recording  Secretary^  Bcrnhard  Marks.  Trecuturer^ 
James  Dennian. 

Tlie  subjects  of  School  Libraries  and  the  merits  of  certain  School- 
books,  were  discussed  at  length. 

Tlie  State  Educational  Society  next  met  at  San  Francisco,  April 
8d,  1867.  President  Bradley  in  the  chair;  when  the  Constitution 
of  the  Society  was  taken  up  for  discussion,  and,  by  unanimous  vote, 
was  amended,  and  adopted. 

Sec.  1,  gives  the  name — ** California  Educational  Society;'* 
2,  provides  that  all  holders  of  State  Life  Diplomas  or  State  E<luca- 
tional  Diplomas  may  become  members,  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of 
five  dollars,  if  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee ;  3,  pro- 
vides the  manner  of  expulsion  of  unworthy  members ;  4,  specifies 
the  officers ;  6,  the  duties  of  the  officers ;  6,  provides  for  an  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  defines  its  members;  7,  provides  for  an  Exam- 
ining Committee,  and  defines  its  duties;  8,  defines  the  duties  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  other  sections  relate  to  voting,  assessr 
ments,  and  diplomas. 

The  California  State  Educational  Society  met  at  San  Francisco^ 
June  1 7th  and  18th,  1868,  the  President,  James  Deimian,  in  the 
chair.  Twenty-two  members  were  present.  A  number  of  mein- 
bers  were  added. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Stone  was  elected  President  Messrs.  Berahard  Marks 
and  J.  B.  McChesney  were  elected  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  John  Swett, 
Cor.  Sec,     Mr.  S.  A.  White,  Hec,  Sec.  ;  and  James  Denman,  Treas. 

Section  second  of  the  Constitution  was  so  amended  that  "  The 
State  Superintendent,  all  holders  of  Life  Diplomas,  or  State  Educa- 
tional Diplomtis,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  on  the  recoi|j- 
mendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment,  in  ad- 
vancey  of  an  admission  fee  of  five  dollars." 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  nominate  six  teach- 
ers, and  to  elect  by  ballot  from  that  number,  throe,  to  constitute  an 
Examining  Committee  for  the  current  year. 
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The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  held  at  San  Francisco,  May  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  1867 ; 
John  Swett,  State  Superintendent,  President, 

Addresses  were  given  by  David  II.  Cochran,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  School,  X.  Y. ;  by  J.  W.  Winans,  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  ;  by  Win.  White,  on  "  The  Duties 
and  Responsibilities  of  Teachers  and  Parents  ;"  by  Superintendent 
Swett,  on  "  The  Educational  Progress  of  California ;"  by  D.  C. 
Stone,  on  "  Self-Improvement  ;^'*  and  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  on  "  The 
Teacher's  Motived 

•  Discussions  were  had  on  "  The  Self-reporting  System^''*  and  on  the 
question,  "  Shall  the  Institute  indorse  the  use  of  Clarke's  Geogra- 
phg  /"  on  the  question  of  substituting  Cutler's  Physiology  for  that 
of  Hooker ;  also,  on  the  "  Best  method  of  acquiring  the  English 
Language ;"  "  The  use  and  abuse  of  Medals  in  Schools ;"  **  The 
best  methods  of  keeping  records  of  Hecitations  ;"  and  "  Detention  of 
Pupils  aftex^  School^ 

An  Essay  was  read  by  Ralph  Keeler  on  ^^  The  Oldest  Scholar^' 
and  several  Teaching  Exercises  were  had  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Institute. 

Among  the  interesting  incidents  of  the  meeting  was  the  present- 
ation of  an  elegant  Waltham  watch  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Swett.     The  number  in  attendance  was  668. 

Officers  elected : — John  Swett,  President,  J.  B.  McChesney  and 
George  Barstow,  Secretaries;  with  a  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
several  Committees. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  San  Francisco,  June  16th,  l7th, 
18th,  and  19th,  1868.  Called  to  order  by  the  lion.  O.  P.  Fitzger- 
ald, State  Superintendent,  as  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Col.  T.  U.  Holt ;  by  E.  J.  Schellhousc, 
on  "  Grammar  ;"  by  lion.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  on  "  The  Condition  of 
Education  in  the  State  ;"  by  T.  C.  Leonard,  on  "  Matliematics  ;" 
by  Mr.  Carlton,  on  "  Normal  Training ;"  by  Prof.  Knowlton,  on 
"  Elocution  ;"  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  on  the  "  Inevitable  Gram- 
mar;'' on  "  Language^"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson ;  and  on  many 
appropriate  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  Teachers,  by  Dr.  Henry 
Gibbons,  Sen. 

Discussions  were  had  on  a  number  of  resolutions  which  were 
presented,  and  very  generally  participated  in,  among  which  resolu- 
tions were  the  following : — That  one  important  cause  of  the  want 
of  success  in  our  schools  is  the  frequent  changQ  of  teachers ;    that 
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the  interests  of  State  and  County  Institutes  are  better  sobserved  by 
short  and  free  discussions  on  the  practical  duties  of  the  school- 
rooms, than  by  lengthy  lectures  ;  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Insti- 
tute that  each  County  employ  a  Music  Teacher,  to  divide  time 
among  the  several  schools ;  that  as  there  is  no  national  system  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  to  provide,  by  legal  enactments,  for  the  common  school 
education  of  every  child  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years. 

Several  County  Superintendents  presented  short  verbal  reports: — 
Messrs.  Preston,  of  Nevada ;  Gillespie,  of  Napa ;  Denman,  of  San 
Francisco;  Braly,  of  Santa  Clara;  Mackali,  of  Lake;  Thurber,  of 
Contra  Costa ;  Fuller,  of  Alameda ;  Simonton,  of  Solano  ;  and  Dr. 
Trafton,  of  Sacramento,  each  giving  an  account  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  localities. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  San  Francisco,  May  4th,  5th, 
6th,  and  7th,  1869.  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  President, 

After  the  Annual  Address,  by  the  State  Superintendent,  papers 
were  read,  on  "  Arithmetics^*  by  Prof.  Swett ;  on  "  Mental  Arith- 
metics^^ by  Prof.  Anderson  ;  on  "  The  Bearing  of  Recent  Discoveries 
in  Science  upon  the  Nebular  System^^  by  Prof.  John  LeConte,  of 
the  University  of  California ;  on  ^^Engliah  Grammars''  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, of  Stockton  ;  on  "  True  Education^''  by  Mr.  Simonton,  County 
Su))erintendent  of  Solano  County ;  on  "  Teaching  Englinh  Gram' 
mar^^  by  Dr.  Lucky ;  "  Education,^  by  Wm.  11.  Rhodes ;  and 
** Greetings'*  by  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler, on  referring  to  the  celebration 
expected  on  the  next  day,  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the  last 
rail  for  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  applied  to  the  lady  teachers  of  the 
East. 

Discussions  followed  on  most  of  the  topics  presented,  particularly 
upon  the  text-books  recommended  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books.  By  invitation,  Prof.  Wil- 
kinson, with  a  class  from  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute, 
occupied  a  short  time  with  an  interesting  exhibition,  for  which  the 
thanks  of  the  Institute  were  tendered  to  him.  Several  recitations 
of  poems  or  declamations  were  given  by  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  exercises  closed  by  singing  the  Doxology. 
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Seventeenth  Annual  Mbetino. — AtWillimantic.  Oct.  26th  and 
SVth,  1865.     J.  N.  Bartlett,  President. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  T.  II.  Thacher,  Pres.  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  on  "  The  Importance  of  our  Common 
Schools  ;"  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilinan,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  on 
*^  Horace  Mann,  aftd  the  Lessons  of  his  Life  ;"  by  Dr.  II.  N.  Knight, 
Superint<'ndent  of  Schools  for  Imbeciles,  "  The  Physical  Care  we 
owe  our  Pupils  ;"  and  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Principal  of  Central  District 
School,  Norwich,  on  ^^  National  Education,^^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  topics  presented  by  the  lecturers, 
and  upon  the  subject  of  "  Abolishing  the  District  System ;"  and 
"  The  Duties  of  Parents  to  Common  Schools,"*^ 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  services  of  Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  as  a  Conductor  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  Editor  of  the  Conn,  Commxm  School  Jour- 
naly  and  **  as  the  earnest  advocate  and  unwearied  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  a  sound  and  liberal  school  system." 

Officers  elected  : — J.  N.  Bartlett,  President,  One  Vice-President 
from  each  County.  L.  L.  Camp,  Rec,  Sec,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  Cor,  Sec. 
J,  G.  Lewis,  Treas, 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Middletown,  October  26th 
and  26th,  1866.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Moses  T.  Brown, 
of  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  on  **  Reading  as  a  Fine  Art ;"  Rev.  Mr. 
Scudder,  on  ^^  Enthusiasm  in  Teadiing,^^  The  subjects  discussed 
were,  "  A  Course  of  Study  for  Graded  Schools ;^^  "  The  Marking 
System  ;"  "  Moral  Training  ;"  and  "  Grading  Schools,^^ 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  : — F.  F.  Barrows, 
Ilartford,  Pres,  Homer  B.  Sprague,  New  Britain ;  A.  Parish,  New 
Haven ;  E.  B.  Jennings,  New  London  ;  N.  H.  Whittemore,  Nor- 
wich ;  D.  P.  Corbin,  Willimantic  ;  A.  N.  Lewis,  Woodbury  ;  H.  E. 
Sawyer,  Middletown  ;  and  L.  M.  Turner,  Vice-Presets,  L.  G.  Lewis, 
^ew  Haven,  Treasurer ;  L.  L.  Camp,  New  Haven,  Rec.  Sec.  C. 
Davis,  Norwich,  Cor.  See. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Meriden,  Nov.  8th  and  9th, 
1867.     President^  F.  F.  Barrows. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pettie,  "  Welcome  /"  by  the 
President,  "  Respmise  to  the  Welcome  ;"  by  Rev.  Theodore  Dwight 
Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  of  Yale  College,  on  "  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Instruction  in  Public  Schools ;"  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Sec.  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  on  "  Truancy — its  evils — its 
causes — its  remedy  ;"  by  Prof.  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College,  on  "  The 
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Necessity  of  Constant  Vigilance  in  sustaining  the  Cause  of  Edueor 
Hon  in  the  State;"*^  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  on  the  need  of  awakeniDg 
the  people  of  the  State  to  an  interest  in  the  principles  of  education ; 
by  Rev.  J.  Ciimmings,  D.  D.,  Pres.  of  Wesleyan  University,  Rev. 
Mr.  Famsworth,  Rev.  Mr.  Tower,  Dr.  Wilson,  Ariel  Parish,  and 
others,  on  the  general  subject  of  education.  * 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  School  Discipline  ;^^  "  The  necessity  cf 
Sustaining  one  or  more  Normal  Schools  in  the  State  ;^*  and  ^^Our 
Common  Schools,^* 

Mrs.  Warren,  of  Philadelphia,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ings by  select  readings. 

Officers  elected : — F.  F.  Barrows,  President.  Seven  Vice-Pres- 
idents, John  II.  Peck,  Treas,  L.  L.  Camp,  Rec.  Sec,  W.  H.  Ilyde, 
Cor.  Sec. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting. — At  W^insted,  Oct  15th  and  16th, 
1868.     Rev.  F.  F.  Barrows,  President. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Cummings,  D.  D.,  Pres.  of 
Wesleyan  University,  on  ^^  Harmonious  or  Symmetrical  Educa- 
tion ;"  by  James  K.  Lombard,  on  "  School  Management  ;^^  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Bodwell,  of  Conn.  Theo.  Seminary,  on  "  Elocution.''^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  ^^ Practical  Studies;^"*  ^^Object-Teach- 
ing ;"  "  Metliods  of  Teaching  ;"  "  Analysis  in  Arithmetic  ;"  and  on 
the  questions,  "  Ought  History  to  be  learned  verbatim?''  and  "  What 
Motives  shall  we  chiefly  set  before  our  Pupils  as  Incentives  to  Study  /" 

Essays  were  read,  by  II.  C.  Davis,  on  "  Oral  Instruction  in 
Schools,^^  and  by  Mr.  A.  House,  on  "  Graded  Schools^  Reports  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  made 
by  Messrs.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Morrill,  Lombard,  Adams,  and  Harris, 
and  Hon.  H.  M.  Cleveland. 

Resolutions  expressing  the  pleasure  of  the  Association  at  the 
recent  action  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the  common  schools 
Free  Schools  ;  and  the  high  appreciation  of  the  Association  of  the 
services  of  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
were  adopted.  Also,  "  That  we  take  new  courage  in  the  strong 
assurance  we  now  have,  that  our  legislators,  without  regard  to  po- 
litical views  and  proclivities,  have  given  to  the  cause  an  impulse 
which  can  not  fail  to  place  Connecticut  among  the  leading  States 
in  educational  progress." 

Officers  elected  : — L.  L.  Camp,  Pres.  One  Vice-President  for  each 
County.  Henry  C.  Davis,  Rec.  Sec.  E.  B.  Jennings,  Cor.  Sec. ;  and 
J.  H.  Peck,  Treas. 
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Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Joliet,  December  26tb,  27tli, 
and  28th,  1865. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  S.  M.  Elter,  of  Ke- 
wanee — ^^  Inaugural  ;^^  by  A.  A.  Griffith,  on  ''^  Elocution  ;^^  Prof. 
Edward  Cleveland,  on  "  The  Requisites  of  a  Good  Teacher  ;*'  Prof. 
Mark  Bailey,  on  **  Good  Reading  ;  how  to  teach  it ;"  Albert  Stet- 
son, ^*  Professional  Unthtisiasm  ;^^  J.  L.  Pickard,  ^*' Bird's-eye  Vieics;^^ 
Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  "  Township  System  of  Schools ;"  Prof. 
Young,  ^^  Relation  of  the  District  School  to  the  College  J** 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  following  subjects : — "  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  establish  a  system  of  State  Institutes  by  law  /"  "  Is  any 
real  or  practical  benefit  derived  from  the  study  of  English  Grammar 
as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  Schools  P*  "  Should  the  text-books  in 
our  Common  Schools  be  prescribed  by  central  authority  P^ 

Essays  were  read,  on  "  School  Gymna^tics^^^  by  E.  P.  Burling- 
ham,  of  Geneseo  ;  "  The  General  and  the  Special  Scholar,''^  by  W. 
L.  Pilsbury  ;  and  "  The  Teachers^  Association  and  its  Mission,^  by 
A.  M.  Gow. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction, 
offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  government. 

Officers  elected :— S.  11.  White,  President.  J.  II.  Blodgett,  Mor- 
ris Savage,  Prof.  Young,  A.  II.  Veeder,  John  Iligby,  T.  J.  BurrilJ, 
W.  M.  Baker,  II.  L.  Bolt  wood,  and  Wm.  Florin,  Vice-Presidents, 
Albert  Stetson,  Secretary,     D.  N.  Otis,  Treasurer, 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Jacksonville,  December  25th, 
26th,  and  27th,  1866. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  S.  11.  White,  of  Chi- 
cago— "  Inaugural  ;"  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  on  "  School  Govern- 
ment ;"  Capt.  Jas.  II.  Blodgett,  on  "  The  Causes  of  Imperfect  Schol- 
arship in  American  Scholars;^'*  G.  W.  Perkins,  on  ^^ Reform 
Schools;^''  Wm.  M.  Baker,  on  ^'Professional  Work ;^^  lion.  New- 
ton Bateman,  on  '*  The  Relation  of  Colleges  to  Public  Schools;^*  Rev. 
F.  II.  Wines,  on  "  The  Methods  of  Teaching  History. ^^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  following  subjects : — **  Should  moral 
and  religious  instruction  be  given  in  Common  Schools  P  "  Should 
attendance  at  School  be  m^de  compulsory  by  law,  and  is  it  expedient 
that  a  law  to  that  effect  be  enacted  at  the  present  timef^  '^  Should 
the  Free  High  School  and  University  form  a  part  of  the  system  of 
Common  Schools  T'* 
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Essays  were  read  by  Miss  Edith  T.  Johnson,  on  '*  General  Prin- 
ciples in  Education  ;"  J.  P.  Slade,  on  "  The  Importance  of  SutftoiR' 
ing  Educational  Journals  ;"  S.  M.  Ilcslct,  on  **  The  Educator  ;"  and 
by  Miss  McCambridge,  on  "  The  Wealth  of  a  Nation  consists  in  its 
Menr 

Officers  elected : — A.  M.  Brooks,  President  E.  L.  Wells,  See^y, 
E.  A.  Gaatman,  Trecusurer  ;  and  thirteen  Vice-Presidents. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Galesburg,  Dec.  24th,  25tli, 
and  26th,  1867.     A.  M.  Brooks,  President, 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  The  Progress  and 
Condition  of  Education ;"  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  a  poem  on 
"  The  School-house  ;^*  by  Pres.  R.  Edwards,  on  ^^  Educational  Needs 
of  the  Times  ;"  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  on  "  Coralsy  Coral  Reefs, 
and  Coral  Islands  ;^^  and  also  on  ^^  Physical  Geography  ;'^'*  also  on 
"  Zoology  ;"  by  Hon.  J:  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  on  "  The  Right  and 
Need  of  the  Race  to  Universal  Education,''* 

Papers  were  read  on  "  Tlie  proper  methods  of  imparting  Moral 
Instruction  in  Schools,**  by  Dr.  Willard  ;  on  "77m?  Grading  prac- 
ticable in  Country  Schools,**  by  Albert  Ethridge ;  and  discussions 
were  had  upon  the  topics  of  the  essays,  as  well  as  upon  the  ques- 
tions, "  Should  attendance  at  School  be  made  compulsory  by  lawP* 
and  "  The  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes** 

The  following  resolution,  reported  by  the  Committee,  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Rtsolvi^d,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  there  is  no  conflict  of  in- 
terests between  the  Common  Schools  and  the  Colleges  and  hij?her  St'minariea 
of  learninjr,  but  that  each  is  necessary  to  the  other,  and  that  the  highest  pros- 
perity of  the  one  demands  the  highest  efficiency  and  success  of  tiie  other. 

Officers  elected : — Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  President.  E.  C. 
Smith,  Rec.  Sec.  W.  B.  Powell,  Treasurer  ;  and  the  usual  number 
of  Vice-Presidents,  and  an  Executive  Committee. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Peoria,  Dec.  29th,  30th,  and 
31  St,  1868. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  Gregory,  on 
"  Culture  ;"  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  on  "  Gems  from  Three  Continents  ;** 
Dr.  George  Vasey,  on  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,** also,  on  "  Tlie  Teaching  of  Natural  History  in  our  Schools  ;** 
and  another  lecture  by  Prof.  Butler,  on '"  The  use  and  iynjyortance  of 
a  Common  Place-Book.**  ^ 

A  new  feature  at  this  meeting  of  the  Association,  was  that  of  di- 
viding it  into  Sections,  called  High-School,  Grammar-School,  and 
Primary-School  Sections,  in  each  of  which  appropriate  papers  were 
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read,  as  follows : — "  Course  of  Study  for  a  High  School^'*  by  Prof. 

Pillsbury ;    "  What  is  the  true  relation  of  the  High  School  to  the 

School  System  of  the  Slate  i^^^  by  Professor  Shurtlcff;   "^  Course 

of  Study  for  a  Grammar  School^'^  by  J.  S.  Baker;  "  WJiat  can  be 

done  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  District  Schools  P  by  Rev.  Tbos. 

Hynes ;    "  Method  of  teaching   Oral   Geography ^^^  by  Miss  Lizzie 

Leeper ;   '•  The  Idea  of  a  Graded  School;'  by  W.  A.  Jones ;  "  The 

True  Ends  of  Life^'  by  Miss  Esther  Spragne;    **  County  Normal 

Schools;'  by  N.  E.  Worthiugton ;   "  The  Teacher's  Aim;'  by  Mary 

R.  Gorton. 

Prof.  SburtlefF,  of  Chicago,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 

was  adopted : 

That  we  earnestly  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Township  System  of  Schools,  as 
rcconiineuded  by  the  Uod.  Newton  Buteman,  in  place  of  the  present  District 
System. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, were  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  following  changes  in  the  School  Law  recommended  in  the 
communication  of  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  this  body,  are  heartily  approved,  and  the  same  are  respectfully 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  [These  changes  are 
as  follows : — That  a  permissive  or  enabling  act  bo  passed,  authorizing  Boards 
of  Supervisors  of  County  Courts  to  appropriate  funds  or  levy  taxes  to  establisli 
and  maintain  County  Normal  Schools;  that  Directors  bo  authorized  to  pay 
teachers  monthly:  that  the  word  "white''  be  stricken  from  the  School  Law.] 

Besolced,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Department  of  Education  was  a  wise  and  necessary 
measure  of  public  policy,  and  that  the  premature  abrogation  of  the  said  depart- 
ment, ader  the  short  and  wholly  insufficient  trial  of  its  power  and  useAilness, 
must  and  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  every  intelligent  friend  of  education. 

Reaolved^  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  with  our  earnest  and  respectful  request  that  they 
use  their  influence  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation  for  said  depart- 
mant 

Officers  elected  : — George  Hcwland,  President.  M.  R  Kelley, 
Secretary.     H.  C.  DcMottc,  Treaa, 
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A  LARGE  Convention  of  teachers  from  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  met  at  Centralia,  Sept.  1,  1868,  and  continued  io 
session  three  days,  with  the  following  officers : — Joel  G.  Morgan, 
President  ;  James  P.  Slade,  Sec.  ;  James  R.  Abernathy,  AssU  Sec,; 
J.  C.  Tully,  and  W.  P.  Sloan,  Vice-Presidents  ;  J.  W.  Blair,  Treas.  ; 
Jas.  S.  Stevenson,  Bee.  Sec. 

The  Constitution  adopted  is  as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  T. — This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Southern  IlliDois  Edaca- 
tional  Association. 

II, — The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  unite  the  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers and  friends  of  education  in  Southern  Illinois  in  the  work  of  elevating  the 
character  and  increasing  the  eflBciency  of  our  schools. 

III. — This  Association  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Association  shall,  either  by  direct  vote,  or  by  its  Executive  CJommittee, 
apponit 

IV. — Gentlemen  may  become  members  of  this  Association  by  signing  the 
Constitution  and  paying  one  dollar  to  the  Treasurer.  Ladies  may  become 
members  by  signing  the  Constitution. 

V. — The  oflBcers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary, 
a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  persons,  who  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  respective  oflBces  lot  the  term  of  one  year  and 
until  successors  are  elected. 

VI. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1868-69,  were  Roh- 
ert  Allen,  President.  J.  llurty,  W.  II.  V.  Raymond,  D.  G.  Young, 
J.  A.  Kennedy,  J.  C.  Scott,  and  J.  G.  Morgan,  Vice-Presidents, 
James  P.  Slade,  Sec.     James  W.  Blair,  Treas. 

Addresses  were  given  during  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  as 
follows  : — "  Welcome^''  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Mahan  ;  "  The  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  Southern  Illinois  ;"  by  lion. 
•Newton  Batcman  ;  ^^  Industrial  Education^^  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  ; 
"  The  Art  of  Reading^''*  by  Richard  Edwards;  "  Natural  History  ^^ 
by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney ;  "  Force,  the  Tcacher*s  great  want^^'  by 
Dr.  Robert  Allen ;   "  Geology^^  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney. 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  resolution  that  "  The  legal  eligibility 
to  the  County  Superin tendency  should  embrace  the  holding  of  a  State 
Certificate  ;"  "  Compulsory  Education ;"  "  A  Normal  School  in 
Southern  Illinois.''^ 
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Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Terre  Haate,  Dec.  26th,  27th, 
and  28th,  1865. 

Addresses  by  the  President,  **  Inaugural ;"  Mr.  Crosby,  on  "  The 
Practicability  of  cultivating  Taste  and  the  Arte  in  the  Public 
Schools  ;"  J.  R.  Hall,  on  "  7%e  Mode  of  inspiring  pupils  with  en- 
ihueiaem  in  Sttidy^  and  Cultivating  habits  of  Self -reliance;'*^  Dr. 
Tuttle,  Pres.  of  Wabash  College,  on  "  The  Teacher's  Work,  and  the 
•  Relations  of  the  Study  of  Nature  to  that  Work;''  T.  B.  Elliott,  Pres. 
of  Board  of  Education,  Indianapolis,  on  "  The  Live  Teacher  ;"  Rich- 
ard Edwards,  on  "  The  Teacher  may  be  a  Man," 

Discussions  on  "  Some  of  the  Causes  of  Failure  in  Teaching ;" 
"  To  what  extent  should  a  Teacher  use  a  text-book  in  conducting  Rec- 
itations P'  and  "  Some  of  the  Duties  and  Privileges  of  Parents  in 
reference  to  Schools," 

Papers  were  read,  by  Levi  Wright,  on  "  A  Course  of  Study  for 
Common  Schools  ;"  W.  U.  DeMotte,  on  "  The  Political  and  Social 
Relations  of  Teachers  ;"  Barnabas  C.  Ilobbs,  on  "  A  State  Reform 
School ;"  and  "  Orowthj  in  Plants  and  Animals"  by  Dr.  Fletcher. 

The  following  preamble'  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed:— 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  had  tho  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
flrom  our  sister  State,  Illinuis,  a  cordial  greeting,  with  the  request  that  we 
cooperate  with  her  in  securing  a  Bureau  of  Educaiion ;  therefore, 

Atsolvid,  That  our  worthy  Superintendent  of  Instruction  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  «vitli  the  Superintendent  of  our  slater  State,  in  promoting 
this  great  movement. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  pro- 
pare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  who  subsequently  reported,  and  the 
Association  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  would  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  Delegation  of  the  State,  in  tiie  National  Congress,  to  a 
memorial  to  be  prepared  bj  a  (committee  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
prajing  for  tho  eHtabliahment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  would 
most  earnestly  request  the  aid  of  tlie  honorable  delegation,  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  measure. 

Signed  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  B.  C.  Ilobbs,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Rice,  as  the 
Committee. 

Hon.  G.  W.  IIoss  was  chosen  President  for  the  year  ensuing; 
other  officers  not  reported. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lafayette,  Dec.  26th,  27th, 
and  28th,  1866. 

Addresses — " Inaugural"  by  the  President,  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss ; 
on  "  Professional  Teaching,"  by  Hon.  B.  E.  Rhoads ;   "  What  are 
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tke  Duties  of  Teachers  in  regard  to  the  Health  of  their  PupihP  by 
Rev.  C.  P.  Jennings,  D.  D. 

Papers  were  read  by  E.  H.  Staley,  on  ^^Educational  Progress 
in  our  State — ^st,  present,  and  proapective ;^^  by  Rev.  A.  W.  San- 
ford,  "  County  and  Township  Board  of  Education  ;"  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  "  Township  Graded  Schools,  and  County  Normal  Schools  ;** 
Miss  Eliza  Fulghain,  "  Geographical  Teaching  ;"  J.  M.  Olcott,  "TA* 
Philosophy  of  the  New  System  of  Instruction  ;*'  B.  C.  ilobbs,  ' 
"  How  can  we  best  promote  ]\ioral  Instruction  f^  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
"  Duties  of  City  School  Superintendents^ 

Discussions  on  the  different  papers  and  reports  presented.  La- 
dies' Journal  read  with  great  interest. 

Officers  elected  : — Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  Pres,  A.  W.  Sanford,  J.  H. 
Stuart,  Jesse  Brown,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  E.  H.  Staley,  Miss  H.  Tobey, 
and  Miss  Olivia  Neily,  Vice-Presidents.  Miss  Eliza  B.  Falghum, 
Sec.     J.  T.  Merrill,  Treas. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  New  Albany,  Dec.  25th, 
26th,  and  27th,  1867. 

Addresses — "  Inaugural,^^  by  the  President,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tut- 
tle, D.  D. ;  "  The  Geology  of  Indiana,''  by  Prof.  Richard  Owen  ; 
^^  Coral,''  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney ;  "  Business  Integrity  ;  how  best 
promoted  by  Education,"  by  W.  II.  Wiley  ;  ^^  Natural  History,"  by 
Prof.  Tenney. 

Papers  were  read  on  "  The  Culture  of  Literature  in  the  Teacher's 
Profession,"  by  Robert  G.  McNiece;  ^*  Higher  Culture,"  by  Daniel 
Hough ;  "  County  Superintendency"  by  S.  P.  Thompson  ;  *'  Intui- 
tional Instruction"  by  Prof.  Ira  W.  xVllen  ;  " Philosophy  of  Com- 
position," by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

Discussions  on,  ^^  At  what  Stage  of  Advancement  should  tlie  Study 
of  English  Grammar  be  commenced  P'  ^^  The  Relation  of  the  Com- 
mon  Schools  to  the  State  University ;"  and  upon  several  of  the 
essays  and  topics  presented.  The  Ladies'  Journal  was  read  by  some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Association. 

Officers  elected : — A.  C.  Shortridgc,  Pres.  O.  Y.  Tousley,  R.  G. 
McNiece,  J.  H.  Smart,  Miss  M.  A.  Rouse,  Miss  Mary  E.  Perry,  Mrs. 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  Miss  Zella  Rcid,  Vice-Presidents.  B.  F.  Brewing- 
ton,  Sec.     Thomas  Charles,  Sec. 

FiFTEENTn  Annual  Meeting. — At  Richmond,  Dec.  29th,  30th, 
and  31st,  1868.  President  Nutt,  of  the  State  University,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  called  the  meeting  to 
order. 
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Addresses  were  given  by  Judge  Yaryan,  "  Welcome  ;"  by  Dr.  R. 
T.  Brown,  "  Response  ;"  by  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Esq.,  President-elect 
of  tbe  Association^" /nai/^wrtf/ ;"  by  Mr.  Townsend,  of  New  York, 
00  *^^€€Lching  Civil  Government  ;"  W.  H.  V enable,  of  Cincinnati, 
on  "  Practical  Education ;"  by  Prof.  J.  Tingley,  on  **  Teaching 
Natural  Science  in  Common  Schools  ;^^  by  Prof,  ilenklc,  of  Ohio, 
on  "  Mind  and  Matter  ;"  by  Superintendent  Ilobbs,  on  "  The  Prom- 
inent Educators  in  the  We^t  ;^'*  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Commissioner 
of  Schools  in  Ohio,  and  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Ilenkle,  each  of  whom 
spoke  of  the  satisfaction  they  experienced  in  meeting  the  teachers 
of  Indiana  and  witnessing  the  encouraging  progress  they  were 
makinof. 

Papers  were  presented,  upon  which  discussions  followed,  by  H. 
S.  McRae,  on  "  Compensation  of  Teachers ;"  by  W.  A.  Bell,  on 
"  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools  ;^*  by  Thomas  Charles,  on 
"  Amendments  to  School  Law  ;"  by  C.  W.  Hodgin,  on  "  Composi- 
tion Writing;''  by  Rev.  A.  K  Gaw,  on  **  The  Duty  of  the  State  to 
Educate  all  her  Children  ;^  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Loomis,  on  "  Music  in 
Common  Schools  ;"  and  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Col- 
leges to  Public  Schools,^'* 

Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  color,  and  providing 
equal  educational  privileges  for  all;  also,  reciprocating  the  action 
of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  Public  Schools  should  give  such  instruction  concerning  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  as  should  tend  to  secure  total  abstinence 
from  its  use ;  and  that  the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  prohibited  in- 
and  about  the  school-house,  and  that  every  teacher  should,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  dissuade  others  "  from  a  habit  so  useless,  disgust- 
ing, and  injurious  to  both  body  and  mind." 

The  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  was 
adopted : 

Bcsolvfd,  That  this  Apsociation  does  not  abnte  in  the  leapt  its  interest  in  a 
National  Department  of  Education,  designed  to  represent  the  chief  interests  of 
the  State:  but  on  the  contrarv  declares  the  minds  of  the  educators  of  Indiana 
to  be — that  in  justice  to  the  cause  there  should  be  at  Washinjfton  a  Secretary 
of  Pubhc  Instruction,  invetited  with  all  the  powers  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

Officers  elected  : — Joseph  Tingley,  President,  Five  male  and  two 
female  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Eliza  C.  Cannell,  Secretary,  and 
Thomas  Charles,  Treasurer ;  with  an  Executive  Committee  of 
seven,  five  male  and  two  female. 
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First  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Educational  Association. — ^At 
Lewiston,  Nov.  25th  and  26tb,  1867. 

There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Teachers'  Association 
during  1865  or  1866,  the  last  meeting  having  been  held  at*Skow- 
hcgan  in  November,  1864.  The  Association  formed  at  Liewiston 
was  essentially  a  new  one,  under  the  name  of  The  Maine  Educa- 
tional Association  and  having  a  different  basis  of  membership 
allowing  "  any  person  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  education  "  to  become  a  member  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
annually — ladies  becoming  members  without  payment. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  method  of  organization,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Balkam  of  Lewiston,  Messrs.  Hanson  of  Waterville,  Stetson  of 
Auburn,  Rev.  Dr.  Ballard  of  Brunswick,  and  othere ;  and  the  result 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  a  per- 
manent organization,  who   reported  as  follows: 

President — Rev.  E.  Ballard,  D.  D.,  Brunswick.  Vice-President 
— Geo.  M.  Gage,  Farmington.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — C.  B. 
Stetson,  of  Auburn.  Executive  Committee — A.  P.  Stone  of  Port- 
land ;  J.  S.  Barrel,  Lewiston ;  M.  Lyford,  Waterville  ;  J.  B.  Sewall, 
Brunswick ;  and  J.  Y.  Stanton,  Lewiston. 

A  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  from  the  Legislature 
aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Association. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Gen.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  on  "  Common 
Schools  ;"  C.  B.  Stetson,  on  "  Common  School  Education — its  Phi- 
losophy and  Methods  ;"  A.  P.  Stone,  on  "  How  shall  I  successfully 
discharge  my  duties  as  a  Teacher  T^  and  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the 
Salem  Normal  School,  Mass.,  on  "  Ventilation,'  and  on  ^'Memoriziny^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  ^^  Arithmetic"  and  ^^  School  Supervision,^^ 

Second  Annual  Meeting. — At  Augusta,  Nov.  23,24,  and  25, 1868. 

Addresses  were  delivered — **  Welcome,"  by  Hon.  Mr.  Williams, 
Mayor  of  the  city  ;  ^^  Inaugural "  by  President  Ballard  ;  on  *'^  Edu- 
cational  Progress  at  the  West"  by  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools ;  "  Defects  in  the  Present  Educa- 
tional System"  by  C.  C.  Rounds ;  "  The  Necessity  of  Teaching  Mo- 
rality and  Religion  in  our  Schools"  by  J.  S.  Say  ward  ;  "  Geogra- 
phy" by  G.  H.  Tucker  of  Boston  ;  " History  in  Common  Schools" 
by  A.  P.  Stone ;  Hon.  W.  Johnson,  on  "  Our  Common  School  Sys- 
tem;" Geo.  A.  Wolton,  Mass.,  on  ^^  Method  in  Education  ;"  C.  B. 
Stetson,  on  ^'^ Reading" 

Officers  elected  : — A.  P.  Stone,  Pres.  J.  H.  Hanson,  Vice-Pres. 
C.  B.  Stetson,  Sec.  and  Treas,;  and  an  Executive  Committee. 
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Fourth  Annual  Meetino. — At  Lawrence,  July  3d,  4tb,  and  5tli, 

1866.  Presidenty  Orlando  Sawyer. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  Contrast  between 
ConHrvatUm  and  Progress  ;^^  by  Rev.  R.  Cordley,  *'*' Welcome  ;'*^ 
Col.  H.  D.  MacKay,  "  Annual  Address  ;"  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  T.  H. 
Vail,  "  Tlie  Characteristics  of  the  Times  in  which  we  live  ;"  Judge 
Brewer,  a  Poem  ;  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  "  The  Elements  of  Power^'* 

Essays  were  read,  on  *'  Whxit  we  ought  to  teach^^  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Norton  ;  "  Physical  Culture;'  by  Prof.  D.  L.  Bradford  ;  "  The  Prac- 
tical Elements  of  American  Character^''  by  Prof.  D.  II.  Robertson ; 
**  Education  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  Future^'  by  Miss  Iserman 

Discussions  on  the  papers  and  reports  presented. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Kansas  Teachers*  Association,  warmly 
Bympathiziiig  in  feelinir,  most  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  last  National 
Teachofd'  Association  held  at  Harririburg;,  Penn.,  in  developing  the  idea  of  a 
National  Eucational  Bureau  and  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolv'-d,  That  we  fully  indorse  the  bill  presented  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Gen.  Gartleld  of  Ohio,  creating  a  Department  of  Education,  and  ear- 
nestly urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Officers  elected  : — Rev.  P.  Me  Vicar,  President,  The  County  Su- 
perintendents, Vice-Presidents,  S.  B.  Kellogg,  Rec,  Sec,  J.  S. 
Brown,  Cor.  Sec.     Miss  Carrie  Collins,  Treas, 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Topeka,  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 

1867.  President,  Hon.  P.  McVicar. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  Tlie  Aim  and  Scope 
of  the  Education  of  the  People  ;"  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  on  "  The  claims  of  Natural  Sciences  in  a  system 
of  popular  instruction  ;"  by  Hon.  James  Rogers,  of  Burlingaroe,  on 
the  question,  "  Ought  the  State  to  compel  the  education  of  youth 
within  her  limits  .^"  by  Mr.  D.  Donovan,  on  "  The  best  methods  of 
teaching  Beading  ;"  by  Pres.  J.  W.  Horner,  of  Baker  University, 
the  annual  address,  on  "  The  True  Teacher," 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  question  whether  children  should  be 
admitted  to  public  schools  before  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  or 
required  to  attend  more  than  one  session  a  day  before  the  age  of 
ten ;  also,  on  most  of  the  principal  topics  presented  in  the  addresses 
or  essays. 

Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Cox,  on  "  The  best  methods  of  teaching 
Grammar  ;"  by  L.  B.  Kellogg,  on  "  The  Metric  System  ;"  by  Mis9 
M.  J.  Watson,  on  "  The  Christian  Statesman  ;"  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Pres- 
ton,  on  "  The  Necessary  Qualifications  of  a  Teacher  ;'*  and  by  Prof, 
J.  E.  Piatt,  on  "  Music  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  study. ^ 
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Reports  -were  read  from  the  tJniveraity,  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Rice ;  from 
the  Agricultural  College,  by  the  President,  Rer.  J.  Deuison  ;  and 
from  the  Normal  School,  by  the  Principal,  L.  B.  Kellogg. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one,  that  an  outline  of  the 
History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  included 
in  the  course  of  study  in  public  schools,  and  that  teachers  should 
be  examined  on  those  subjects. 

The  officers  elected  were  : — For  President ,  B.  F.  Mudgc.  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  County  Superintendents.  Cor.  Sec.,  D.  L.  Bradford. 
Treasurer^  H.  D.  McCarty ;  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  fi\'e 
members. 

Sixth  Annual  MEfETiNO. — At  Emporia,  June  30th,  July  1st  and 
2d,  li368.     Prof.  McCartney,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Addresses  were  given  by  President  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  No^ 
mal  University,  on  **  The  Parties  to  the  Edvcational  Enterprise ;^ 
by  Gen.  Frazcr,  on  "  The  Three  Factors  of  Life  ;"  by  Judge  lirewer, 
**  Should  the  Teacher  engage  in  Politics  ;  and  should  he  teach  it  /" 

Discussions, "" /^ow  to  conduct  Teachers^  Institutes  T^  "  County 
Institutes  should  be  maintained  from  the  Common  School  Fund  ;^ 
"  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  School  Boom  ;"  and  on  the  papers  pre- 
sented or  topics  of  the  several  addresses. 

Essays  were  read  by  Miss  E.  D.  Copley,  on  "  Slates  for  Primary 
Schools  f^  by  Miss  Mary  Kipp,  on  "  The  March  of  Intellect  ;'*  by 
Miss  Morris,  on  "  The  Better  Way  ;"  and  by  Prof.  Snow,  on  "  71a 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Common  Schools."^* 

Officers  elected : — ^Judge  D.  J.  Brewer,  President.  The  County 
Superintendents,  Vice-Presidents.  Mrs.  J.  11.  Gorham,  Bee.  Sec. 
Pres.  Denison,  Cor.  Sec.     Miss  E.  D.  Copley,  Treas. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted,  one  declared  that  it  is  unwise  to 
compel  children  under  eight  years  of  age  to  remain  in  the  school- 
room over  four  hours  a  day;  another,  that  the  16th  and  36th  sec- 
tions are  and  of  right  should  be  set  apart  for  educational  purposes, 
and  this  right  should  be  protected  in  all  treaties  with  Indian  Tribes 
for  their  reservations ;  another,  that  the  people  are  competent  to 
decide  what  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  support  of  education,  and 
that  all  laws  restricting  the  amount  of  tax  for  school  purposes  are 
uncalled  for  and  should  be  repealed ;  and  another,  that  the  phonetie 
system,  whereby  each  separate  and  distinct  sound  of  the  English 
language  is  represented  by  a  distinct  and  separate  letter,  and  never 
by  any  other,  is  the  only  true  and  proper  system  of  writing  and 
printing  the  English  language. 
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TwxKTT-FiRST  Anvual  Mxbtino. — At  Bostoiiy  Oct  12tll,  13thy 
and  14th,  1866.  Hod.  John  D.  Philbrick,  President,  An  address 
of  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Association  bj  His  Honor,  Mayor 
Lincoln. 

Besides  the  annnal  address,  by  the  President,  addresses  or  leo- 
tnres  were  given  by  Hev.  Charles  Brooks,  Medford,  on  ^^A  National 
SjfMtem  of  Education  /'  by  Prod  Wm.  B.  Rogers,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  ^^  Methods  of  Teaching  ;'*'* 
by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  on  *'  The  Teacher  who  Leads 
Ids  jFlock^  and  the  Teacher  who  Drives  it  ;^  by  U.  H.  Lincoln,  Esq., 
Boston,  on  ^^ Spelling — its  Irregularities,  and  the  Philosophical  Rem- 
nfy;"  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Cambridge,  on  ''The  Short- Time 
System ;"  by  Harris  R.  Greene,  Esq.,  Worcester,  on  "  The  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  the  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Oreek  Languages^ 

In  connection  with  the  topic  presented  by  Rev.  Charles  Brooks, 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hagar,  Northrop,  Parish,  Greene, 
and  Mason,  was  appointed  to  provide  for  a  memorial  to  Congress 
on  the  subject,  and  who  subsequently  reported  the  fallowing : — 

Reaohed,  That  a  Committee  of  five  bo  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Congress 
ef  the  United  States  in  favor  of  orpran'zing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
wbieb,  without  interfering  with  State  educational  systems,  may  liold  the  same 
relation  to  them  which  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  holds  to  the 
State  Societies,  and  be  organized  fur  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  free 
sdioote  and  free  education  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  wiUiout  regard  to  looa- 
tioD,  condition,  sex,  or  color. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Chase  of  Lowell,  Bates 
of  Boston,  Ilammond  of  Monson,  Batchelder  of  Lynn,  and  Hagar 
of  Salem,  were  appointed. 

Appropriate  resolutions,  with  reference  to  the  recent  decease  of 
James  S.  .Eaton,  late  Principal  of  the  English  Department  of  Phil- 
lips  Academy,  Andover,  were  introduced  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

Many  distinguished  gentlemen  from  abroad  attended  this  meet- 
ing :  M.  Kapnist  of  Russia ;  M.  De  Mongue  of  the  French  Lega- 
tion; Marquis  deChamboun,  introduced  as  a  grandson  of  Lafayette, 
and  His  Excellency,  D.  F.  Sarmicnto,  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

This  was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association,  num- 
bering more  than  two  thousand.  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick  was  reelected 
President.  McLaurin  F.  Cooke,  Boston,  Recording  Sec,  H.  H. 
Samball,  Boston,  Cor,  Sec,     James  A.  Page,  Boston,  Treas, 

TwENTY-sEco.vD  Annual  Meetino. — At  Bostou,  Oct.  11th,  12th, 
and  13th,  1866.     Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  President, 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  given,  and  papers  were  presented  as 
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follows: — ^^Primary  Schooh^^^  by  Miss  Frances  H.  Turner,  East 
Boston ;  "  To  what  Extent  shall  School  Lessons  be  Memorized  P  by 
D.  B.  Ilagar,  Salem ;  '•^Rhetorical  Exercises  in  School^^  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Claflin,  Worcester ;  "  Right  Methods  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics,^ 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  Boston ;  **  The  Relations  of  High  Schools  to  Colleges^ 
by  Mr.  Elbridgc  Smith,  Dorchester ;  an  address  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner; 
"  The  Study  of  the  Classic  Languages,^  by  Wm.  R.  Dimock,  Bos- 
ton ;  "  Teaching  Composition  in  School Sy^  by  L.  W.  Russell,  Wate^ 
town ;  and  brief  addresses  by  Mr.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  meeting  >vas  largely  attended,  and  the  officers  for  the  year 
were  : — C.  C.  Chase,  Lowell,  Pres,  ;  McLaurin  Cooke,  Rec,  Sec, ; 
R.  C.  Metcalf,  Boston,  Cor,  Sec. ;  James  A.  Page,  Boston,  Treas. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  Oct  l7th, 
18th,  and  19th,  1867.     C.  C.  Chase,  President 

Lectures,  addresses  and  papers  were  : — "  Welcome,^^  by  Hon.  A. 
D.  Briggs,  Mayor  of  the  city  ;  "  Response^^  by  the  President ;  "  The 
True  Basis  of  Christian  Culture  y^  by  Prof.  See  lye,  Amherst ;  "  Hou> 
can  we  Popularize  our  High  Schools,  and  Supply  them  with  more 
and  better  Material?'^  by  Rev.  H. G.  Harrington,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  Bedford  ;  " Method  in  Teaching  and  Study,^  by  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  Principal  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School;  ^^ Decla- 
mationy^  by  Prof.  Monroe  ;  "  Bible  Lands,'*  by  Rev.  Wm.  Gage. 

There  was  an  animated  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington's essay,  in  which  Messrs.  Hammond,  Hills,  Brown,  Hagar, 
Lincoln,  Stebbins,  Waterman,  and  others,  participated.  The  exer- 
cises were  greatly  enlivened  by  Prof.  Monroe  on  vocal  ciriture,  and 
with  music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barrows,  Master  of  Union 
Street  School,  Springfield. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Chase  was  reelected  President,  Geo.  K.  Daniel,  Jr., 
Boston,  Rec,  Sec,  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Boston,  Cor.  Sec,  James  A. 
Page,  Boston,  Treas, 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Boston,  October  15th, 
16th,  and  17th,  1868. 

President,  C.  C.  Chase,  Lowell. 

Addresses,  lectures  and  papers  were  given,  on  "  Hie  Itjfiportance 
of  Careful  Culture,  as  the  Basis  of  Popular  Education,^''  by  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Loring,  Salem  ;  "  What  Branches  should  be  included  in  an  Eng- 
lish Course  of  Study  f  by  E.  S.  Frisbee,  Northampton ;  "  When  and 
how  shall  the  English  Language  be  studied  in  the  High  School  f*  by 
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Elbridge  Smith,  Esq.,  Dorchester;  "  The  Relation  of  the  High  School 
to  the  College^^^  by  Samuel  IJ.  Taylor,  LL.  D. ;  "  Physical  Culture 
in  Sckoolsy^^  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe  ;  "  Geography —  What  it  i«,  and 
the  method  of  teaching  it,''^  by  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  Oswego, 
N.  Y. ;  "  Grammar —  What  shall  be  taught,  and  how  .^"  by  J.  G, 
Scott,  Westfield  ;  "  The  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Oral  Instruc- 
tion,^^  by  Rev.  II.  F.  Harrington,  New  Bedford ;  "  The  Influence  of 
Primary  Schools  on  Educational  R(forms^^  by  Miss  J.  U.  Stickney, 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Training  School ;  "  Orthography,^^ 
by  Edwin  Leigh,  illustrated  by  the  performances  of  a  class  of  little 
girls  in  spelling  and  pronouncing  words,  represented  by  a  system  of 
phohics  adopted  by  him,  and  by  the  use  of  which  he  claimed  that 
children  could  be  taught  to  read  and  spell  in  half  the  time  usually 
required ;  "  Methods  of  Primary  Instruction,^'*  by  Miss  D.  A.  La- 
throp,  of  the  Worcester  Training  School;  ^^ Primary  School  Gov- 
ernment and' General  Management,^"*  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbiick;  ^^  Kin^ 
dergartens,^^  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody ;  "  Labor  and  Wait,"*^  a 
metrical  essay,  by  Miss  E.  G.  Cogswell,  read  by  Mies' Anna  Whit- 
more — both  primary  school  teachers — of  Salem  ;  "  Work  in  the 
School  Room,^^  by  Mr.  Greenough,  of  W-estfield ;  "  Mathematical 
Studies  in  our  Schools^'*  by  Prof.  Atkinson,  Boston  ;  ^''Near-sight- 
edness and  other  Optical  defects  in  our  School  Children^''  by  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Williams,  Boston. 

By  special  request.  Dr.  Barnard,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  was  present,  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Taylor,  "  On  th^  Relation  of  the  High  Scltool  to 
the  College^^  with  a  statement  of  the  place  held  by  the  Gymnasia  of 
Germany^  and  the  Lycee  of  France,  in  relation  to  the  Universities 
of  those  countries.  They  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  our  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  together. 

Most  of  the  papers  read  were  subsequently  discussed,  and  various 
exercises  illustrative  of  the  methods  recommended,  were  given  by 
classes ; — an  object-lesson  by  Miss  Lucy  O.  Fessenden,  to  a  class  of 
ten  little  children ;  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  teaching  vocal 
music  in  primary  schools,  by  L.  W.  Mason,  Esq. ;  and  an  exhibition 
of  note-singing  by  a  large  number  of  girls  from  the  Bowdoin 
School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland,  their  teacher. 

A  resolution  of  condolence  in  regard  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Seavy,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School, 
of  Boston,  was  passed.  Officers  chosen  : — J.  W.  Dickinson,  West- 
field,  Pres,  Geo.  R.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Boston,  Rec,  Sec,  Assistants,  S. 
K  Haskell,  Newton ;  and  Jas.  W.  Webster,  East  Boston.  F.  F. 
Preble,  Boston,  Cor.  Sec.    D.  W.  Jones,  Boston,  Treas. 
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FiFTBBNTH  Ahnual  Mestikg. — At  Kalamazoo^  DeoemW  26tb, 
27th,  and  28th,  1866.  Addresses  by  Rev.  E.  O.  HaveD,  LL.D., 
Pres.  of  Michigan  University,  on  **  The  Schooly  the  Pulpit^  and  the 
Frees;''  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Banfield,  of  Marshall,  on  ''The  Teachen 
of  our  Common  Schools  and  the  Facilities  for  their  Frofessional 
Uducation  ;"  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Jocelyn,  on  **  Woman — her  EdvcatimP 

Essays  were  read  by  Prof.  Ten  Brook,  on  **  Self  Education  ;"  by 
Prof.  Olney,  on  ''The  Influence  of  Mathematical  Studies  upon  the 
Mind;''  by  Prof.  J.  Bengel,  on  "  The  Coeducation  of  the  Sexes." 

A  discussion  on  "  The  Modifications  needed  in  the  Preparatory 
Course  for  College''  by  Profs.  Olney, Strong,  Daniels,  and  Gregory. 

The  oflScers  for  the  ensuing  year  were : — D.  P.  Mayhew,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Pres.  II.  A.  Latson,  Grass  Lake,  Cor.  Sec.  C.  F.  R.  Bellows, 
Decatur,  Eec.  Sec,     John  Goodison,  Ypsilanti,  Treas. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Lansing,  January  1st,  2d,  and 
3d,  1868,  there  being  no  meeting  held  in  1867. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  on  "  The  Uses  of 
Science  ;"  by  Prof.  Sill,  on  "  Tlie  Effect  of  Teaching  upon  Teachers.^ 

Papers  were  read  by  Prof.  Hewitt,  of  Olivet  College,  entitled 
"  A  Pka  for  a  High  Standard  of  Scholarship ;"  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Payne,  on  "Normal  Instruction;"  by  Prof.  II.  L.  Way  land,  on 
"  The  Authority  of  the  Past  in  Matters  of  Education  ;"  by  Miss  A. 
C.  Rogers,  on  "  Orphans'  Asglums  and  Freedmen's  Schools." 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  subjects  presented  in  the  papers 
read  before  the  Association,  and  on  the  question,  "  Should  tfie  State 
compel  the  Education  of  her  Children  f" 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Adrian,  December  29th, 
80th,  and  31st,  1868  ;  President  Way  land  in  the  chair. 

Addresses  by  Hon.  O.  Hosford,  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Different 
Parts  of  our  Educational  System;"  by  Prof  A.  A.  GriflBth,  of 
Chicago,  on  " Reading  and  Oratory"  with  illustrations. 

Papers  were  read  by  Prof.  L.  McLouth,  on  "  Primary  School 
Teaching,  and  how  to  Correct  it ;"  by  Prof.  II.  L.  Way  land,  on 
"  Woman  and  her  Destiny  ;"  by  Miss  Julia  A.  King,  on  "  Teaching 
outside  of  Books  ;"  by  Pres.  T.  C.  Abbott,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, on  the  question,  "  Shall  ute  study  English  Grammar^'" 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  subjects  of  the  several  papers  pre- 
sented, on  the  question,  "  What  Constitutes  a  Practical  Education?" 
and  on  the  "  Results  of  the  County  Superintendency." 

Officers  elected  : — President,  T.  C.  Abbott.  Six  Vice-Presidents. 
Executive  Committee  of  two.  Rec.  Sec.,  T.  R.  Bellows.  Cor.  Sec^ 
B.  R.  Gass.     Treas.^  John  Goodison. 
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Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  St.  Paul,  Aug.  27th,  28th,  and 
and  29th,  1867.    President,  Frol  William  F.  Phelps. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President — "  InaugarcU  /'  Hon.  D, 
N.  Camp,  of  Conn.,  on  "  The  National  Department  of  Education  ;" 
Prof.  W.  O.  Hiskey,  on  "  The  New  Philosophy ;"  John  G.  Gallup, 
of  New  York,  on  "  Education  at  the  West ;"  and  by  Hon.  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  on  "  The  True  Policy  of  the  National  Qovernment  in 
respect  to  Education.^^ 

Discussions,  on  papers  and  topics  presented,  and  especially  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  new  Constitution,  which  ' 
was  finally  adopted. 

Papers  were  presented  on  "  The  Dull  Scholar ;  and  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  hiniy^  by  F.  A.  Pike  ;  "  The  necessity  of  a 
well-conducted  educational  journal  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  this 
State, ^^  by  W.  W.  Payne ;  and  ** Discipline  and  Scholarship,''  by 
Mr.  Hood,  of  Red  Wing. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Retolved,  That  this  Association  recognize,  with  hearty  commendation,  the 
diatiijguished  services  of  the  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  in.  projecting  and  ably 
BOpportiog  in  Congress,  the  measures  which  created  our  National  Bureau  of  £d- 
ncatioQ. 

Officers  electe.d : — Rev.  Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  President.  A.  A. 
Harwood,  D.  P.  Temple,  A.  S.  Kissell,  B.  F.  Jenness,  and  A.  D. 
Roe,  Vice-Presidents.  Wm.  W.  Payne,  Sec.  Miss  Mary  Creek, 
Treas,  ;  and  a  list  of  Counselors. 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Minneapolis,  August  26th  and 
jVth,  1868.     Dr.  Brooks,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  "  The  Annual  Address  ;^^ 
by  Prof.  J.  M.  Knight,  on  "  The  Relations  of  the  Teacher  to  his  Pro- 
fAsion;^^  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Gutterson,  on  *^  Notation  of  Music  ;^^  by 
ProC  Purraort,  on  "  School  Libraries  ;^^  by  Prof.  Hiskey,  on  "  The 
efficiency  of  Teachers*  Training  DejHirtments  in  connection  with 
Graded  Schools  ;"  by  Mr.  Barnard,  on  "  Compulsory^  Attendance  at 
School ;"  by  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  State  Superintendent,  on 
"  The  Educational  Agencies  of  Minnesota  ;"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Thomp- 
son, on  "  Buncombe  Teaching  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Noyes,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
at  Faribault,  of  which  ho  is  Superintendent ;  by  Prof.  Streit,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School ;  and  by  Prof.  Campbell,  on 
"  The  best  methods  of  acquiring  the  use  of  the  English  Language^^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  topics  presented  in  the  various  ad- 
dresses, or  essays  read,  participated  in  by  most  of  the  gentlemen 
present. 
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Discnssions  were  had  on  the  question,  '^  h  the  SeparcUion  of  th$ 
Sexes  in  our  Public  Schools  desirable  P  and  on  the  several  topics 
presented*  during  the  sessions  of  the  Association  by  the  addresses 
given. 

OflScers  elected : — Robert  H.  DeHart,  President.  Wm.  Caste^ 
line,  Vice-President,  O.  M.  Putnam,  Mec.  Sec,  £.  A.  Apgar,  Ccr, 
Sec, 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Plainfield,  Dec.  26th  and 
2'7th,  1867,  there  having  been  no  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
1866,  for  the  reason,  as  stated,  that  there  was  a  failure  to  secure 
speakers  and  a  suitable  place  for  the  meeting.  President — R.  H. 
Dellart 

A  paper,  on  "  7%«  Practical  Workings  of  the  New  School  Law^ 
prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent,  £.  A.  Apgar,  was  read  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Hart ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Travis,  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Teach- 
er;''  by  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  on  ''The  Teacher  and  the  School;^ 
and  an  address  was  given  by  the  retiring  President  on  "  Teacher^ 
Institutes,^^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  subject  of  '^  County  Superintendents,** 
and  other  matters  presented  in  the  addresses  or  papers  by  different 
members.  A  Committee,  consisting  of  A.  F.  Campbell,  C.  M.  Har- 
rison, Wm.  N.  Barringer,  D.  S.  Wortman,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Hart  was 
appointed,  to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  of  New  Jersey. 

Officers  elected  : — Joseph  E.  Haynes,  Pres,  A.  R.  Jones  and 
Sara'l  Lock  wood,  Vice-Presidents,  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  Treas,  0. 
M.  Putnam,  Rec,  Sec, 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Moorestown,  Dec.  29th  %nd 
80th,  1868.     President — Joseph  E.  Haynes. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Jos.  E.  Griffin,  "Welcome;^  G.  B. 
Scars,  "  Response;^''  Prof.  J.  Dunlap,  on  **  Teachers^  Qualifications^ 
Prof.  E.  A.  Apgar,  on  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  ;" 
Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  on  "  English  Orammar  ;*'  Wm.  N.  Barringer,  on 
•*  Primary  Instruction ;"  and  by  the  retiring  President,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  Association,  and  closing'  with  encouraging  re- 
marks. 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  topics  of  several  of  the  addressesi 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  County  Superintendents. 

SamU  Lockwood,  of  Monmouth  County,  was  elected  President 
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Thb  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Elmira,  July 
25th,  26th,  and  27th,  1865,  with  the  following  officers: — Prof. 
Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  Pres,  Edward  Webster, 
Rochester;  J.  D.  Steele,  Newark ;  Fred.  S.  Jewell,  Albany  ;  and 
Henry  Carver,  Cortland,  Vice-PresUs,  James  Cruikshank,  Albany, 
Cor.  Sec,  Edward  Dan  forth,  Troy;  Thomas  Dransfield,  Rochester, 
Recording  Sec.     Hiram  L.  Rockwell,  Munnsville,  Treas. 

The  followincj  were  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  : — ^^Ad- 
dress  of  Welcowe^^^  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher,  of  Elmira;  ^^Inaugural 
Addresfiy^  by  the  President ;  "  The  Higher  Education  of  Young 
LadieSy^  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Cowles,  D.D.,  of  the  Elmira  Female  College ;" 
"  Songs  of  the  War^^'*  a  Poem  by  Francis  M.  Finch,  Esq.,  of  Ithaca; 
"  Public  Education  in  MaryUiud^''  by  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Sup't 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Maryland. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
**0/i  the  Condition  of  Education^'*  by  Dr.  J.  Cruikshank;  by  Dr.  Lam- 
bert on  "  Classification  in  Physiology  ;'*  by  Mr.  Barringcr,  of  Troy, 
on  ^^ Physical  Education  and  Military  Drill  in  our  Schools.^^  In 
connection  with  the  first  report,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

Resoh^d,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  a  National  Bureau  ofPublic 
Instruction  sliould  be  esiubliiili^d,  at  leust  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  educar 
tional  statistics. 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  made ;  the  former  by  Hon.  Charles  R.  Cobum,  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  Pennsylvania;  and  the 
latter  by  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Maryland. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting,  at  Geneva,  July  31  st,  and  Aug. 
Ist  and  2d,  1866.  Officers: — James  Atwater,  Lockport,  Pres, 
Edward  Danforth,  Troy  ;  N.  F.  Wright,  Batavia ;  Jas.  H.  Brady, 
Elmira ;  and  John  French,  Syracuse,  Vice  Presets,  James  Cruik- 
shank, LL.  D.,  Albany,  Cor.  Sec,  James  M.  Watson,  New  York,  and 
S.  A.  Tozcr,  Gencsco,  Rec.  Sec^s.     James  W.  Barker,  Buffalo,  Treas. 

The  following  lectures,  addresses  and  papers  were  given,  during 
the  sessions  of  the  meeting : — "  Welcome^'*  by  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Dusen- 
berre ;  ^''Inaugural  Address,"*^  by  Pres.  Atwater;  ^^  The  Great  Re- 
sponsibility of  Teachers  at  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Republicy^  by 
Rev.  William  C.  Wisner,  D.D.,  of  Lockport;  ''Physical  Geography 
of  New  York;'  by  Dr.  John  H.  French,  Albany;  "  The  Claims  of 
the  Natural  Sciences^'  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Rising,  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity ;  also  on  the  same  subject,  by  Prof  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithaca; 
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^^  Defects  in  our  Common  School  Teachers,^''  by  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Mil- 
ler, D.  D.,  of  Ogdensburg;  **'Faith^^  a  poem,  by  Misa  Mary  A. 
Ripley,  Albany ;  "  Establishment  of  an  Educational  Exckangt^^  by 
Dr.  Oniiksbank ;  ^*  The  English  Language  and  Literature  as  an  Ed- 
ucational Forcey^  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Cavert ;  "  The  Functions  of  the  Note- 
mal  Schooly^^  by  Prof.  Oliver  Arey,  Albany  ;  "  The  Moral  Atmos- 
phere of  the  Schjool  Roomy'*  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  President  of 
Hobart  Free  College. 

Reports  were  presented,  on  the  part  of  Committees,  by  Dr.  Cmik- 
shank  on  **  The  Condition  of  Education;'  by  J.  W.  Bulkley,  '' Eeso- 
lutions  Commemorative  of  the  late  member  €f  the  Aasociation^  C.  H. 
61LDKRSLEEVE ;  and  by  unanimous  consent  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Mr.  Cruttenden,  which  were  adopted,  on  the  successful  re-laying 
of  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Among  the  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Cruikshank,  and  adopt- 
ed, was  the  following : — 

Hesolvfd,  That  we  approre  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Xdueation,  and  tliat  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  this  State  in  the 
National  Congress,  urging  their  support  of  the  measure. 

Messrs.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ithaca,  Prcs.^  James  Cruikshank,  Cor, 
Sec,  and  J.  W.  Barker,  JRec,  SeCy  were  appointed  as  the  Committee 
nnder  this  resolution. 

Interesting  discussions  were  had  on  the  resolutions  offered,  par- 
ticularly that  ID  relation  to  time  that  primary  pupils  should  be 
kept  in  school  daily,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Towusend^  Cruik- 
shank, Barringer,  and  others. 

The  Twenty-second  Anniversary  was  held  at  Auburn,  July 
23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1867,  with  the  following  officers:— S.  G.  Wil- 
liams, Ithaca,  Pres.  D.  S.  Heffron,  Utica;  Wra.  N.  Barringer, 
Troy  ;  A.  G.  Merwin,  Port  Jefferson ;  and  D.  C.  Rurasey,  Batavia, 
Vice-PresUs.  James  Ci'uikshank,  LL.  D.,  Brooklyn,  Cor,  See. 
James  W.  Barker,  Buffalo,  and  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Elmira,  JRec,  See's. 
M.  P.  Cavert,  Albany,  Treas, 

Addresses,  lectures  and  conununications  were  given,  as  follows : — 
^^  Welcome^*  hy  Rev.  Henry  Fowler,,  of  Auburn:  '^Inaugural  Ad- 
dress^'  by  the  President;  '^Free  Tuition  in  Institutions  of  all 
Grades;'  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Clinton,  Buffalo ;  **  The  Natural  Method  </ 
acquiring  Language;'  by  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  Syracuse ;  "  The 
Proper  Limits  of  the  Free  School  System;'  by  S.  B.  Howe,  Catskill ; 
^*' Application  of  Mathematics  to  General  Science;'  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Thom- 
son, New  York ;   "  Normal  Classes  in  Colleges;'  by  Prof.  North, 
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Hamilton  College ;  ''  Flats  and  Sharps^^^  a  poem,  by  J.  W.  Barker, 
Baffiilo.  **  Mental  Ducipline^^^  by  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  "  A  Curriculum  of  Studies  for  Female  Colleges^^ 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gallup,  Clinton  ;  ^^  Relations  of  Principals  and  Assist- 
ants^'' by  Prof.  S.  G.  Love,  Jamestown  ;  and  *'  Language  as  the  best 
means  of  Disciplines^  by  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  New  York. 

Reports  were  presented,  from  the  Standing  Committee  *^  On  the 
Condition  of  Education^''  by  James  Cmikshank,  IX.  D. ;  from  a 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Association  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  education,  now  under 
review  by  .the  Constitutional  Convention,  recommending  a  sub- 
committee, (Dr.  Wool  worth  and  Superintendent  Rice,)  to  represent 
the  Association  before  that  body ;  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  New  York, 
on  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, and  recommending  the  early  introduction  into  schools  of  the 
Metric  system.  This  resolution  called  out  much  opposition ;  but 
after  "full  discussion,  it  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  the  paper  by  S.  B.  Howe  on 
"  The  proper  limits  of  the  free  school  system,"  Prof.  Davies  made 
this  striking  point : — "  Why  take  my  property  to  educate  your  chil- 
dren ?  Because  by  law  you  may  take  and  do  take  the  bodies  of 
my  children  to  defend  your  property." 

Mr.  Cruikshank  resigned  his  position  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
Teacher^  and  a  Committee,  with  power,  was  appointed  to  provide 
for  its  publication,  after  the  completion  of  the  current  volume,  in 
September. 

The  evening  session  of  the  last  day  was  mainly  devoted  to  short 
addresses  by  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Hon. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Pomeroy,  of  Auburn,  and  Gov.  Fenton. 

Twenty-third  Anniversary,  at  Oswego,  July  21st,  22d,  and  23d, 
1868.  J.  W.  Barker,  Buffalo,  Pres,  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Rev.  Jos.  Beecher,  of  Owcgo,  "  Welcome  ;"  the  President,  "  Inau- 
gural ;"  T.  S.  Lambert,  "  Physiology  <w  a  Branch  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation ;"  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  "^n  Original  Poem  ;"  Hon.  Richard 
Edwards,  LL.  D. — subject  not  reported ;  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
**  The  Rights  of  Women:' 

Discussions  on  most  of  the  reports  presented,  which  were  "  On 
the  Condition  of  Education j^"*  by  M.  P.  Cavert ;  "  Compulsory 
Educations*^  by  A.  J.  Lang ;  "  Educational  Wants  and  Work^'  by 
S.  D.  Barr;  ^* Language  not  Grammar^'  by  Adolph  Werner;  Class 
Recitation,  by  Wm.  L.  French ;   "  Culture  for  Women,'^'  by  James 
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Johonnot ;  **  Defects  of  a  Finished  Education^^  by  G.  C.  Waterman; 

•*  Text-Books,''  by  M.  M.  Merrill ;  "  Educational  Drifting,''  by  G.  H. 

Stowitz;    ^*' Penmanship,"  by  B.  Harrison,  Mass.;    ^^ Relation  of 

Academies  to  Common  Schools,"  by  S.  G.  Love ;  "  How  to  Teach 

History,"  by  John  J.  Anderson ;   "  Teaching  Elementary  Reading," 

by  E.  Danfortb.     An  Essay  on  "  Noble  ^Esthetics  for  all  Children^" 

was  read  by  Mrs.  S.  D.  Barr. 

On  motion  of  J.  Johonnot,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Besolvedy  Tliat  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to 
the  next  Le^^islature,  asking  for  such  changes  in  the  law  as  to  allow  women  to 
hold  school  offlcea 

Appropriate  resolutions  were  also  adopted,  as  reported  by  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  that  purpose,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  decease  of  Rev.  Chester  Dewey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  crit- 
icised the  course  of  proceedings  during  this  meeting:,  claiming  that 
the  Association  had  ceased  to  be  a  Teachers'  Association  ;  but  that 
the  meetings  were  educational  fairs,  conducted  by  superintendents, 
commissioners,  and  book-agents,  especially  the  latter.  The  officers, 
he  said,  were  mainly  men  with  private  axes  to  grind  ;  so  were  the 
members  of  the  several  Committees,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  men 
who  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  reports. 

These  charges  were,  of  course,  met  with  a  prompt  denial.*  Once 
a  teacher  always  a  teacher,  appeared  to  be  the  official  opinion  of  the 
Association. 

Officers  elected : — Wm.  N.  Reid,  Pres.  D.  H.  Cruttenden,  E. 
Danfortb,  D.  C.  Rumsey,  J.  A.  Allen,  Vice-Pres'ts.  James  Cniik- 
shank.  Cor.  Sec,  Alviras  Snyder  and  Edward  Smith,  Rec.  Sec^s. 
D.  J.  Pratt,  Treas. 


Eighty-first  Meeifng.-^OctoheT  "Tth  and  8th,  1864,  at  Phoenix. 

Lectures  on  *'  7%e  Moral  Influence  of  the  Teacher  in  the  School  Room^^^  by 
Harris  R.  Greene,  A.  M.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  "  English  Grammar  Pronouns,*^ 
by  A.  A.  Gamwell,  Esq.,  of  Providence ;  *•  Strike  while  the  Iron  is  Hot,''  by 
Rev.  J.  T.  Edwards,  of  East  Greenwich. 

Discussions  on  '*  At  w?uU  age  should  Children  commence  taking  Writing  Les- 
sons, and  when  should  they  begin  the  study  of  Geography  and  Grammar  /"  by 
Hon.  H,  Rousmaniere,  Rev.  B.  P.  Byram,  Ira  D.  Seamans,  and  George  W. 
Spaulding;  "  Ought  Parents  to  be  Compelled  to  send  their  Children  to  Schootf 
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by  Messrs.  Rousmaniere,  Seamans,  Titus,  and  Byram ;  "  What  are  the  more  ap- 
pare/it  Hindrances  to  Vie  Elevation  of  our  Public  Schoobt  f "  by  Messrs.  Rousma- 
niere, J.  T.  Edwards,  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  and  N.  W.  DeMunn :  "  Tlie  Importance 
of  Spelling,  and  how  it  owjht  to  he  Taught  V^  by  Messrs.  F.  B.  Snow,  of  Provi- 
dence, Mowry,  Edwards,  and  others. 

Eighty-second  Meeting. — October  21st  and  22d,  1864,  at  East  Greenwich. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  School  Honm^''  by  Rev.  J,  TT. 
McCarty ;  "  Languaje;'  by  R«v.  S.  A.  Crane,  D.D. ;  and  '*  The  Power  of  7h*^" 
by  Joshua  Kendall,  A.  M. 

Discussions  on  *'  What  are  the  Milestones  marking  Educational  Progress  f " 
by  lion.  II.  Rousmaniere,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Eastman  and  others;  ^^What 
Studies  should  receive  more  aft-iutifm  in  our  Schools  titan  they  note  receive  T'  by 
Messrs.  Mowry,  Crane,  Mr.  Commissioner  Chapin,  and  others;  *^What  Consid- 
erations are  sujffi  imt  to  w>irrant  a  Change  in  Text-books  f  by  Messrs.  Kendall, 
Dr.  Chapin,  DeMunn,  and  Edwards. 

Eighty-third  Meting.—^ov.  18th  and  19th,  1864,  at  East  Providence. 

Lectures  on  "  Puritan  Education^'^  by  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  D.  D. ;  *'  English 
Grammar,^'  by  B.  F.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Providence;  ^' Le-tsoiui  from  Nature,"  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Cady,  of  Warren ;  **  The  Common  JJijffi^lties  arising  in  the  School 
Boom,''  by  Joshua  Kendall,  A.  M. ;  and  '*  The  True  Teacher,"  by  Hon.  J.  B. 
Chapin,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Impftrtance  of  Cooperation  of  Parents  Kith  Teachers,  and 
the  best  metluxi  of  securing  it,"  by  Messrs.  Kendall,  Gam  well.  Snow,  and  others; 
and  on  the  several  topics  presented  by  the  lecturers,  by  various  members  of 
the  Institute. 

Eighty-fourth  Meeting.— Dec.  16th  and  Itth,  1864,  at  North  Scituate. 

Lectures  on  '*  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  School  Room,"  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
McCarty ;  "  Spelling,"  and  also  "  What  are  the  Legitimate  Studies  of  the  Common 
School?"  by  F.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  of  Providence. 

Discussions  on  ^*What  Considerations  are  necessary  for  the  e'^iahlishment  of  a 
High  School  in  the  Rural  Towns,"  by  Revs.  Wra.  H.  Bo  wen,  B.  F.  Hayes,  and 
Fobea,  and  by  Messrs.  Mowry  and  Snow ;  *'  How  shaU  a  Teacher  devait  his  Pro- 
fession  f"  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  Colwell,  and  others. 

Eighty-fifth  Meeting. — twentt-hrst  ANNUAL  MSBTiNa. — January  27th  and 
28th,  18G5,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Offi«'ers. 

Lectures  on  "  Tie  Duty  of  the  Tftacher  to  Himself,^*  by  Prof.  Joseph  Eastman, 
of  East  Greenwich  ;  "  The  English  Language,"  by  Dr.  Crane ;  "  English  Compo" 
aition,"  by  Prof.  Dunn  ;  "  Oiven  a  man — How  to  make  the  most  of  him,"  by  Rev. 
E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston ;  "  Child  Culture,  by  the  methods  of  Otgert  Teaching,"  by 
R  A.  Sheldon,  Esq..  of  Oswejfo,  New  York;  **  Ventilation,"  by  D.  B.  Hagar, 
Esq.,  of  Mass. ;   "  History"  by  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D. 

Discussions  on  "  Have  Teachers  a  right  to  compel  Scholars  to  give  up  any  ar- 
tide  in  their  possession  thai  is  a  cause  of  disorder  in  School?"  Answered  em- 
phatically in  the  affirmative  by  the  Commissioner,  Dr.  Chapin. 

Twenty-second  annual  MEsriNa. — At  Providence,  January  26th  and  27tb, 
1866. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  *'  The  Study  of  English  Literature,"  by  Prof.  Dunn;  "  Teaching 
as  answering  an  Internal  Want  of  the  PupU,"  by  Prof  S.  S.  Greene;  *^^ Political 
EduccUion  in  Public  SIwols,"  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Diman;  ^^ Educational  MiS" 
sums  at  the  South"  by  Col.  T.  W.  Hi^inson  ;  *'  Topography  of  Rome,"  by  Sam- 
uel H.  Taylor,  LL  D.,  of  Andover,  Mass. ;  "  The  Value  of  Scientific  Studies,  aa 
a  means  of  Discipline,"  by  Prof  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  of  Harvard  Collojre. 

Resolutions  appropriate  to  the  event  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  were  unanimously  passed,  afler  eulogistic  remarks  by  Profbssora 
Dunn  and  Greene,  Dr.  Chapin,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Willard,  Hon.  John  A.  Kingsbury, 
and  Messrs.  Wm.  A.  Mowry  and  Isaac  F.  Cady. 
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Eighiy-sixth  Meeting.— October  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  1866,  at  Pawtucket 
Lectures  on  "  The  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Vie  Art  of  Vocal  Mvsic,'^  by  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason ;  *•  Spelling,''  by  ProC  F.  S.  Jewell,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  *'  The  True  Uses  of  Ilistary,"  by  President  Sears,  of  Brown 
University;  '•  Grammar  and  Analysis''  by  Prof.  Jewell ;  ^' Declamation^"  by  J. 
F.  Clatlin,  of  Worcester ;  "  Geometry"  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene;  "  Temperance," 
by  Dr.  Charles  Jewett;  ""HenWi,"  by  Dr.  Trine;  *' Elocution,"  by  Pn.>f.  Mark 
Bailey,  of  Yale  College ;  "  Fractions^"  by  Geo.  N.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  of  Mass.  ; 
*'ybrmal  Schools,"  by  Prof.  Jewell. 

More  than  four  hundred  teachers  were  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute; and  many  class  exercises  were  given  in  *^ Writing"  by  Mr.  Bowler; 
*' Arithmetic,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Claflin;  ''Geography,"  by  ProC  Jewell;  ''Beading 
end  Notation,"  by  Mr.  Bigolow. 

Eighty-seventh  Meeting. — twenty-third  ANNUAL  MEETING. — January  26th, 
1867,  at  Providence,  holding  but  one  session. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Beeatahlishmeni  of  the  Normal  ScJiool,"  "Institutes  of  Inr 
ttructifm,"  "  The  Bhode  Island  Schoolmader" 

Resolutions  on  "  A  National  Bureau  of  Educ4dion  "  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  presented  by  Dr.  Chapin,  Superintendent 
ef  Public  instruction,  on  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  which  were  -> 
unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas,  It  is  tiie  earnest  belief  of  this  Association  that  universal  education 
is  a  matter  of  vitd  national  concern,  and  that  in  a  Republican  government,  the 
whole  power  of  education  is  required  for  its  prosperity  and  progress ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  our  unanimous  opinion  that  the  interests  of  education  would 
be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
which  could  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establi^ihment  of  school  systems 
where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  which  WDuld  also  prove  a  potent  meang  for 
improving  and  vitalizing  existing  systems;  therefore 

Besolvcd,  Tiiat  tiie  Senators  from  this  State  in  the  National  Congress  be  earn- 
estly and  respectfully  requested  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
national  educational  department  as  shall  accomplish'  tlie  purpose  proposed. 

A  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary,  and  sent  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Rhode  Island,  at  Washington. 

Eighty-eighth  Meeting. — ^TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  HEETING. — Jan.  24th  and 
25th,  1868,  at  Providence. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lectures  on  "  Our  Educational  Wants,"  by  T.  L.  Angell,  Esq. ;  "  Symmetrical 
Culture,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Edwards;  *'  Ifow  to  teach  Language  to  Children,"  by 
Prof.  S.  S.  Greene;  "Eiocuiion,"  by  CoL  Homer  B.  Sprague;  also  an  address 
by  Col.  Sprague  on  "  John  Milton  as  a  Ttocher ;"  '*  The  Metrical  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures,"  by  John  IL  Appleton,  Esq. ;  *'  Geography"  by  Mrs, 
Smith  ;  "  Tfie  Belation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Pupil,"  by  J.  Tenney,  Esq ,  of  Mass. 

Discussions  on  "  The  Necessity  of-  Norv^al  Schools"  "  School  iJiscipUne,'* 
"Methods  of  naching  SpeUing,"  "Methods  of  Ttadiing  Beading,"  "  The  Teacher's 
Daily  Preparation  for  tiie  Sdiool" 

Eighty-ninth  Meeting.— Fobmary  28th  and  29th,  1868,  at  Wakefield. 

Lectures  on  "  The  Use  cmd  tJte  Abuse  of  lUustraUon,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Edwards; 
"  Tlie  Proper  Method  of  teaching  Geography,"  by  the  President,  N.  W.  DeMunn; 
"The  Study  of  Grammar,"  by  M.  Almy  Aldrich,  Esq. ;  "AriUimeiic,"  by  the 
President,  and  also  discussed  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Hazard 

Resolutions  in  favor  of  increasing  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
and  commending  the  wider  circulation  of  'The  Bhode  Island  Schoolmaster f 
and  also  urging  the  importance  of  reestablishing  a  Normal  School 
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Sevbntbektb  Annual  Meetino.-— At  Meadville,  Augnst  Ist,  2d, 
and  3d,  1866.     President,  Prof.  A.  F.  Allen. 

Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows  :  **  Welcofne^'*  by  Prof.  Mar- 
vin, Meadville ;  "  Inaugural  Address^^^  by  the  President ;  "  The 
Duty  of  the  Civil  Government  to  Promote  General  Educaliony^  by 
Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  "  The  Position  and  Duty  of 
the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Public  School  Teacher,^  by  Prof.  F. 
S.  Jewell,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  "  The  Importance  of  the 
Codperation  of  the  Christian  Ministry  in  thn  Cause  of  Popular 
Education,^'*  in  which  Professor  Thompson  of  Edinboro'  Normal 
School,  Rev.  Dr.  Loomis  of  Allegheny  College,  and  Mr.  Wycrs,  par- 
ticipated. A  report  was  read  by  J.  H.  Shumaker,  on  "  The  Rela- 
tions of  the  Common  School  to  the  Higher  Institutions  of  Leaming^^ 
on  which  report  a  lengthy  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Col.  Mc- 
Farland,  Rev.  T.  K.  Beecher,  Mr.  Cruikshauk,  Dr.  Burrowes,  Prof. 
Wickersham,  Mr.  Burt,  Prof.  R.  S.  Thompson,  and  others,  engaged 
with  much  spirit;  also  a  report  by  Prof.  Edward  Brooke,  of  Millers- 
ville,  on  **  The  Effect  of  Common  School  Systems  upon  Parental 
Education^ 

Resolutions  appropriately  referring  to  the  decease  of  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  officers  elected  were : — Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  Harrisburg,  Pres. ; 
Recording  Secretaries — Geo.  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Robert 
McCord,  of  Mifflin ;  Cor,  Secretary — Robert  McDivitt,  of  Hunting- 
don ;  Treasurer — Amos  Row,  of  Indiana. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Gettysburg,  July  Slst,  and 
Aug.  1st  and  2d,  1Q66.     President,  Dr.  S.P.Bates. 

Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : — "  Welcom^^'*  by  Aaron 
Sheeley  ;  " Response,^  by  Prof  Edward  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  ^''Inaugural  Address^^  by  the  President; 
**  The  Relation  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry  to  the  Cause  of 
Popular  Education,^  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown ;  followed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Hay,  upon  the  same  subject;  *'^  Patriotism  in  the  Light  of  the  Events 
at  Gettyshurg,^^  by  Prof  M.  L.  Stoever. 

Reports  were  presented  on  *'  Methods  of  Teaching  the  English 
Language,'^  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Street ;  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Natural 
Philosophy,^''  by  Prof  S.  R.  Thompson ;  "  The  Development  of  tli$ 
jEsthetic  Nature^^  by  Prof  James  Waters.  Interesting  essays 
were  read  by  Col.  McFarland,  on  "  The  Victory  at  Gettysburg  the 
Work  of  the  Teacher;''  and  ''Human  Culture,''  by  Rev.  T.  H. 
Robinson. 
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Discnssions  of  great  interest,  participated  in  by  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  Association,  were  had  on  the  following  subjects: 
—''Should  Colleges  admit  Pupils  of  both  Sexes  P'  "  The  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future  of  the  County  Superintendency,^  and  upon  the  sev- 
eral reports  presented  during  the  sessions. 

Tuesday  evening,  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation visited  the  scene  of  the  first  day^s  engagement  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  under  the  guidance  of  Col.  McFarland,  who 
himself  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  on  that  first  day,  and  whose  descrip^ 
tions  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  different  troops  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  narrations  of  incidents  of  the  day,  were  highly  enjoyed  by 
his  companions.  On  Wednesday  morning,  at  a  little  after  6  o'clock, 
the  members  of  the  Association  visited  the  scene  of  the  second  and 
third  days*  engagements,  accompanied  by  Major  Lee,  Col.  McFar- 
land, and  the  venerable  John  Burns,  in  explaining  the  events  which 
occurred  upon  Round  Top  and  Gulp's  Hill,  while  Col.  Owen  acted 
as  guide  to  those  who  chose  to  visit  the  ground  taken  by  the  left 
wing  of  our  army,  where  the  heaviest  fighting  occurred  on  the  third 
day. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  visit  to  Ceme- 
tery Hill  on  Wednesday  evening,  where  Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever  acted  as 
President  of  a  meeting,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Association, 
with  many  citizens,  the  exercises  consisting  of  singing  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  by  a  Glee  Club,  and  the  reading  of  President  Lincoln's 
address,  at  Gettsyburg,  by  Major  Harry  T.  Lee. 

The  officers  for  1867  were  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Pres.  Col.  Geo.  F. 
McFarland,  Sec,     J.  P.  McCaskey,  Cor,  Sec,     Amos  Row,  Treas. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Bellcfonte,  August  6th,  7th, 
and  8th,  1867,     President^-Trof.  Wm.  F.  Wyers. 

Addresses  were  delivered  as  follows  : — "  Welcome,^^  by  R.  M.  Ma- 
gee,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Centre  County ;  " Response,^ 
by  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub ;  **  Inaugural  Address^"*  by  the  President ;  on 
"  The  Analysis  of  Nature  from  which  to  deduct  a  System  of  Educa- 
tion,^^ by  Gen.  Jno.  Frazer,  Pres.  of  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege ;  "  The  Connection  between  the  Church  and  Ttaching,^'*  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia ;  ''The  late  Supplement  to  the  School 
La%o^^  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent ;  "  In  be- 
half of  the  Blind;'  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Whelan,  (blind,)  of  Philadelphia ; 
**  The  National  Department  of  Education^'  by  Z.  Richards,  Esq.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussions,  animated  and  profitable,  were  had  on  the  following 
topics : — "  Should  we  have  a  State  Board  of  Education,  and  what 
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should  be  its  Powers  T^  "  Compulsory  Attendance ;^^  and  also  upon 
tbe  reports  presented,  by  Prof.  Charles  II.  Harding,  on  "  The  Meth- 
ods of  Tiaching  the  Etymology  of  our  Language  ;"  by  Prof.  Charles 
W.  Deans,  on  **  The  Relation  of  Manual  Labor  to  Education ;" 
"  The  LiMule— County  and  District;'  by  J.  W.  Allen,  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Potter  County. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Hefiolred^  That  we  rejoice  in  the  eHtubli-sliment  of  an  Educational  Department 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  in  its  chief,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  we  recog- 
nize one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  America. 

The  officers  elected  were  : — Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  Pres,  Prof. 
C.  II.  Harding,  JRec,  Sec.  A.  D.  Einshowa,  Assistant  Sec,  J.  P. 
McCaskcy,  Cor,  Sec,     Amos  Row,  Treas, 

TwENTiKTH  Annual  Meetino. — At  Allcntown,  August  4tli,  6th, 
and  6th,  1868.     President,  Prof.  Edward  Brooks. 

Addresses  were  given — "  Welcome,"*  by  E.  J. Young,  Esq.,  County 
Superintendent  of  Lehigh  County;  ^^ Response, ^'^  by  II.  S.  Jones, 
Esq. ;  "  Inaugural  Address,^^  by  the  President ;  "  Geographical 
Names  of  the  United  States,''  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter;  '' Etymology  as 
a  Means  of  Education''  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Holdeman ;  "  The  Compara- 
tive Progress  of  the  Schools  during  the  Year,"  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham.  State  Superintendent.  Papers  were  read,  on  "  The  Teacher 
and  Literature,"  by  Miss  Anna  Lyle,  of  Columbia;  "  The  Greatness 
of  our  Work,"  by  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  of  Parkersville  ;  "  The  Col- 
lege Bill,"  by  Prof.  Coppee. 

Reports  were  presented  on  "  Educational  Statistics,"  by  Col.  G.  F. 
McFarland ;  "  The  Relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  a  General  Sys- 
tem of  Education,"  by  Prof.  A.  N.  Raub;  "  The  two  Systems  of 
Education  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  J.  Newton  Pierce,  Esq. ; .  ^^Boarding 
Schools :  their  Sphere  and  Duties"  by  Prof.  J.  II.  Shumakcr. 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  The  Change  in  the  School  Law  relating 
to  Professional  and  Permanent  Certificates,"  by  many  members;  and 
on  "  Compulsory  Attendance  ;"  also  on  "  The  Influence  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  on  Correct  Speaking  and  Writing,"  A  series  of  reso- 
lutions, proposed  by  Dr.  Biirrowes  of  Lancaster,  recommending  that 
State  appropriations  to  districts  be  distributed  in  proportion  to 
actual  attendance ;  reminding  churches  of  their  duty  in  regard  to 
the  schools  ;  and  urging  parents,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  school 
officers,  to  direct  their  efforts  to  prevent  irregularity  of  attendance 
at  school,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Officers  elected  :— S.  S.  Jack,  Pres.  C.  H.  Harding,  Sec.  E.  O. 
Lyte,  Ass't  Sec.    J.  P.  McCaskey,  Cor.  Sec.    Amos  Row,  Treas. 
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Eleventh  Semi-Ann ual  Meeting. — At  Delaware,  July  7th  and 
8th,  1858.     M.  F.  Cowdery,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  The  Condition^ 
Wants^  and  Hindrances  of  the  Association  ;^^  by  Prof.  Robert  Ally  n, 
on  ^^  Learning  and  Teaching — Doing  and  Theorizing  ;^^  by  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  on  "  Theses  on  Education  and  Mental  Power  ;" 
by  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  on  "-4  Course  of  Study  for 
High  Schools  ;"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Resor,  on  "  The  Importance  of  Intro- 
ducing Practical  Snhjectsfor  Consideration  by  tlu  Association  ;^^  by 
Mr.  Roycc,  on  **  Teaching  Reading ;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  on 
**  What  Colleges  are  doing .'^'^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  subjects  presented  in  reports,  by  Mr. 
Lynch,  on  '•^County  Svperintendents  ;^^  by  Mr.  Ogden,  on  ^^ Normal 
Institutes ;"  by  Mr.  White,  on  "  Classification  and  Gradation  of 
Public  Schools  ;"  by  Pres.  J.  W.  Andrews,  on  "  Courses  of  Study 
for  High  Schools;''  by  Dr.  Catlin  and  Dr.  Hartshorn,  on  "  TA« 
Self  reporting  System^ 

Essays  were  read  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Parker,  of  Cincinnati,  on  "  The 
Best  Means  of  Developing  Model  Teachers  ;"  and  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Klip- 
part  on  "  The  Introduction  of  Scientific  Questions  into  Schools  to 
Arouse  Thoughts 

Eleventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Dayton,  July  6th  and  Yth, 
1869.     John  Hancock,  Vice-President^  in  the  chair. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  Vice-President,  J.  Hancock,  Esq., 
on  *'  The  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  ;"  by  Hon.  H.  Canfield,  on  "  The 
Importance  of  an  Efficient  School  System,  School  Supervision,  and 
Legislation  ;''' by  E.  H.  Allen,  Sup't  of  Schools  in  Chillicothe,  on 
**  The  Methods  of  Tuition  by  Instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
Development  on  the  other y 

Discussions  were  had  on  various  reports  presented,  by  Pres.  J. 
W.  Andrews,  on  "^  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools;''  by  Mr. 
Hartshorn,  on  "  The  Requisites  of  Good  Schools" — twelve  in  num- 
ber;— and  on  an  essay  read  by  Rev.  A.  Duncan,  on  "  Teachers* 
Meetings." 

E.  E.  White,  of  Portsmouth  ;  W.  N.  Edwards,  of  Troy;  E.  H. 
Allen,  of  Chillicothe ;  M.  D.  Parker,  of  Cincinnati ;  John  Ogden,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Horace  Mann,  of  Antioch  College ;  A.  ©uncan,  of 
Newark  ;  A.  Smyth,  of  Columbus,  and  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cincinnati, 
were  appointed  delegates  of  the  Association  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
Second  Wednesday  in  August  next. 

3^ 
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OflScers  elected  : — John  Ilancock,  Pres.  Uorace  Mann,  Robert 
Allyn,  Lorin  Andrews,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  and  D.  F.  DeWolf,  Ftce- 
Presidents,  R.  W.  Stephenson,  Bee,  Sec,  W.  T.  Coggcshall,  Cor 
Sec, ;  and  Rev.  A.  Duncan,  Treas, 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. —  At   Newark,  July   5th   and  6th, 

1860.  John  Hancock,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  *^  Inauf/ural  ;^^  William 
T.  Coggcshall,  upon  "  The  Life  and  Services  of  JIarace  Mann ;" 
Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Annual  Address — subject,  **  Education — iVa* 
ture  the  Teacher  ;"  W.  E.  Crosby,  on  "  Growth,'' 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  Local  Supervision  ;•'  and  on  the  top- 
ics presented  in  the  reports,  viz.,  on  "  The  Classics,  in  reference  to 
national  Education,''*  by  Geo.  II.  Howison  ;  "  The  Culture  of  the 
Will;'  by  E.  II.  Allen  ;  "  School  Libraries^'  by  W.  D.  Ucnkle. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  High  Schools,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  in  which  Messrs. 
White,  Shephardson,  Marsh,  Edwards,  Lynch,  Tappan,  Vent,  Mc- 
Crea  and  Kingsley  participated. 

Officers  elected : — Asa  D.  Lord,  President,  Rev.  Robert  Allyn, 
Rev.  Alex.  Duncan,  Wni.  N.  Edwards,  T.  W.  Harvey,  and  Wm.  H. 
Young,  Vice-Presidents,  J.  II.  Reed,  Rec,  Sec.  Prof  B.  L.  Lang, 
Cor,  Sec,     Charles  S.  Royce,  Treas, 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Elyria,  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 

1861.  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  President 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  G.  G.  Wa^bum,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Elyria,  ^^  Welcome  ;"  by  Jhe  President, 
^'^  Inaugural ;"  Mr.  M.  T.  Brown,  on  "  The  Orators  of  the  People;'^ 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Yellow  Springs,  on  "  The  True  Order  of 
Studies;"  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  State  School  Commissioner,  on 
"  The  Condition-  of  Schools  and  Education  in  the  State  ;"  and  an 
impromptu  poem  was  given  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  entitled  "  All 
Hail  to  the  Stars  and  StripesJ" 

Reports  were  made  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  "  Local  School  Su- 
pervision ;"  Mr.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  on  ^^  Prima ri/  Instruction  and  Disci- 
pline ;"  Mr.  M.  T.  Brown,  on  **  Gymnastics  in  Schools  ;"  Rev.  A. 
Duncan,  on  ^^Inculcating  a  Spirit  of  Patriotism  ;"  Mr.  Wm.  Mitch- 
ell, on  "  Instruction  in  Natural  History,''* 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  various  reports,  and  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: — Wm.  N.  Edwards,  Pres, 
J.  P.  Hole,  G.  K.  Jenkins,  Robert  Allyn,  and  Wm.  McKee,  Vice- 
PresideiUs,     Edwin  Regal,  Sec,     Chas.  S.  Royce,  Treas, 
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FocRTEENTii  Annual  Meeting. — At  Mt.  Vernon,  July  1st,  2d, 
and  3d,  1862.  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  of  Cincinnati,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  in  the  chair,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  and  absence 
of  the  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Samuel  Israel,  Esq.,  Pres.  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Mt.  Vernon,  "  Welcome  ;"  by  Hon.  Anson  Smyth, 
"  Response  ;"  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  on  "  The  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Different  Sexes  in  a  Liberal  Education ;"  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  on 
"  The  Duty  to  Educate  the  Masses  ;"  and  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Welch,  on 
^^ NaturCy  the  Teachers  Guidey 

Reports  were  read  on  **  Composition  in  School,^"*  by  Rev.  Robert 
Allyn  ;  "  The  Life  of  Pestalozzi;'  by  T!  E.  Suliot ;  on  "  Object- 
Teaching,^^  by  Dr.  Lord,  for  the  Committee. 

Papers  were  read  on  "  Moral  Instruction,^''  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  and 
a  Eulogy  on  "  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Lorin  Andrews,^^  by  W.  T. 
Coggeshall. 

Discussions  w^ere  had  on  the  several  reports  presented,  in  which 
most  of  the  principal  teachers  participated. 

Officers  elected : — E.  K  White,  President.  E.  T.  Tappan,  Harvey 
Rice,  J.  H.  Barnum,  and  A.  C.  Fenner,  Vice-Presidents,  G.  T. 
Chapman,  Sec,     C.  S.  Royce,  Treas, 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Cleveland,  June  30th  and 
July  1st  and  2d,  1863.     E.  E.  White,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  Dr.  Maynard,  of  Cleveland,  ^^  Welcome  ;^^ 
John  Hancock,  **  Response  ;"  the  President,  "  Inaugural ;"  Rev. 
F.  Merrick,  "  Annual  Address ;"  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  "  Twenty-five 
Tears  in  the  Schools  of  Ohio;^^  M.  T.  Brown,  on  ^^  Reading  <w  a 
Fine  Art:' 

Reports  were  made  by  R.  W.  Stevenson,  on  "  The  Examination 
of  Teachers  ;"  E.  W.  Roch,  on  "  Physical  Training  ;"  A.  J.  Rickoff, 
on  "  The  True  Course  of  Study  for  our  District  Schools  ;^^  A.  G. 
Hopkinson,  on  "  Object  Lessons^ 

A  series  of  resolutions  on  National  Affairs  was  reported  by  John 
Hancock,  which,  after  several  patriotic  speeches  by  Messrs.  Han- 
cock, Brown,  Cooper,  and  Hartshorn,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Among  other  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  educational  literature, 
was  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  while  our  State  Educational  periodical  deserves  our  first  atten- 
tion, we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  extend  the  circulation  of  other  good 
educational  journals,  and  most  of  all,  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Kducation, 
the  great  embodiment  of  the  educational  literature  and  spirit  of  our  Nation." 

OflScers  elected :— Charles  S.  Royce,  Pres.    M.  T.  Brown,  T.  W. 
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Harvey,  and  Edward  Regal,  Vice-Presidents.    S.  A.  Norton,  Seere- 
tart/,     Daniel  Hough,  Treasurer, 

Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Toledo,  Julj  5th,  6th,  and 
7th,  1864.     President^  Charles  S.  Royce. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  DcWolf,  "  Welcome  ;"  Hon.  E^ 
E.  White,  "  Reaponse  ;"  the  President,  "  Inaugural ;"  Hon.  Saml 
Galloway,  the  first  President  of  the  Association,  on  "  The  Necessity 
of  greater  attention  to  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction^  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  and  future  wants  of  our  Country  ;^^  Thomas  W. 
Harvey,  on  "  The  Requisites  for  a  Successful  Teacher, ^^ 

At  this  meeting  a  new/eature  was  adopted,  of  dividing  the  Asso- 
ciation into  Sections  A  and  B,  to  the  first  of  which  were  referred 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching ;  and  to 
the  second,  papers  and  addresses  designed  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  Common  Schools. 

Reports  were  made  "  On  th£  Importance  of  Special  Preparation 
on  the  part  of  Primary  Teachers^  and  the  best  Method  of  securing 
such  Preparation,^^  by  Daniel  Hough ;  on  "  County  Supervision,^ 
by  W.  D.  Henkle ;  **  Truancy,^^  by  Mr.  Dickerson ;  "  Normal 
Schools,''^  by  Hon.  Rufus  King. 

Discussions  were  had  on  all  the  reports,  and  were  very  generally 
participated  in.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Association  in  the  injustice  resulting  from  the  great  disparity  in 
the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers. 

Officers  elected  : — T.  W.  Harvey,  President,  E.  H.  Allen,  L.  Har- 
ding, J.  O.  Chapman,  Vice-Presidents,  H.  J.  Caldwell,  Sec,  and 
Daniel  Hough,  Treas, 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Cincinnati,  July  5th,  6th, 
and  n\i,  1865.     President,  T.  W.  Harvey. 

E.  E.  White  and  Lyman  Harding  were  chosen  Presidents  re- 
spectively of  Sections  A  and  B. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  **  Inaugural  ;^^  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  on  "  The  Duties  of  the  National  Government  in  re- 
gard to  Education ;"  Rev.  James  Eraser,  of  England,  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  Royal  Commission,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
American  Common  School  System,  on  **  TJte  Engliah  Scliools — 
Training  and  Parochial  Schools^'*  more  particularly. 

Reports  were  presented  on  "  Competitive  Examinations,^'*  by  A.  J. 
Rickoff ;  "  Truancy ^^  by  R.  W.  Stevenson  ;  "  The  Necessity  of  a 
Special  Course  of  Professional  Training  for  Teachers,^"*  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White ;  "  Oral  In*iructic    '*  by  Mr.  Crosby ;  " School  Govemnientj* 
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by  Mrs.  N.  A.  Stone  ;  "  How  should  Arithmetic  be  taught  to  Ad- 
vanced Classes  P^  by  Prof.  A.  Schuyler. 

Discussions  were  Lad  on  "  The  Extent  and  Mode  of  Teaching 
Oeographyy'*  and  upon  the  several  reports. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approv%  the  measure  of  establishing  at  Washings 
ton,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  Educational  Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  General  and  Liberal  Education,  and  we  would  earnestly  urge  upon 
Ck>ngress  the  importance  of  establishing  such  a  Bureau. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  a  Committee  to  memorial- 
ize Congress  upon  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution :  Messrs.  Hartshorn,  White, 
Rickoff,  Andrews,  and  Weston. 

Officers  elected :  Eli  T.  Tappan,  President.  A.  Schuyler,  A. 
Holbrook,  and  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  Vice-Presidents,  W.  H.  Venable, 
£ec,     J.  F.  Reimund,  Treats. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Zanesville,  July  3d,  4th,  and 
6th,  1866.     President,  Eli  T.  Tappan. 

Addresses  were  given  by  A.  T.  Wiles,  "  Welcome  ;"  by  the  Pres- 
ident, "  Inaugural ;"  and  by  General  Leggett,  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
White,  in  commemoration  of  the  4th  of  July ;  by  Col.  S.  S.  Fisher, 
on  ^^  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ;'^  by  John  Ogden,  on  "  The  Condi- 
tion and  Prospects  of  the  Freedmcn^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  the  questions,  ^^  Ought  the  Study  of  Higher 
Arithmetic  to  give  way  to  the  Study  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  etc,  /" 
"  Whether  English  Grammar  is  now  taught  with  any  considerable 
advantage  to  the  Student  /"  and  on  reports  and  papers  presented. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  fully  indorses  the  bill  to  est-iblish  a  National 
Department  of  Education,  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  now  before  the  Senate,  and  that  it  extends  to  the  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  House  who  gave  the 
measure  an  active  and  earnest  support,  its  hearty  thanks. 

Officers  elected  :— Wm.  Mitchell,  President.  W.  D.  Henkle,  J.  F. 
Reinmund,  and  W.  E.  Crosby,  Vice-Presidents.  S.  A.  Norton,  Rec. 
Sec.  G.  B.  Brown,  Cor.  Sec.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Treasurer  ;  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five  members. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  July  1st,  2d,  and 
8d,  1867.     Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  President. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President — ^^  Inaugural  ;^^  Mrs. 
Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  Oswego  ;  Gov.  Cox,  and  others.    • 

Discussions  occupied  the  principal  time  of  the  Association  on 
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*^  The  Mode  of  appointing  Ccdets  to  TJ.  S.  Military  and  Naval 
Schools  ;"  and  "  The  Condition  of  the  Rural  Schools  of  the  State."" 
The  influence  of  a  uniform  standard  of  attainment  in  even  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  and  the  public  recognition  of  merit,  irrespective 
of  party  or  personal  preference,  on  the  great  mass  of  the  youth  of 
the  country,  was  dwelt  on,  in  the  advocacy  of  appointment  to  the 
national  schools  by  competitive  examination,  over  the  present  mode 
of  political  and  personal  preference. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  appointments  of  Cadets  to  West  Point  and  the  Navid 
Academy  should  be  made  upon  competitive  examination. 

Resolved^  That  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  as  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Washington,  gives  us  great  satisfaction ;  and 
tliat  we  believe  his  appointment  is  a  just  recognition  of  his  great  sacrifices  and 
services  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education. 

Officers  elected  : — W.  D.  Henkle,  President.  R.  W.  Stevenson, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Young,  and  John  Bolton,  Vice-Presidents.  Col.  S.  M.* 
Barber,  Pec.  Sec.  J.  C.  Harper,  Cor.  Sec.  Allen  Armstrong,  Treas, 
And  the  usual  number  for  the  Executive  Committee. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Dayton,  June  30th,  and  July 
1st  and  2d,  1868.     President,  W.  D.  Henkle. 

Addresses  were  given  by  W.  S.  Smith,  "  Welcome  ;"  by  the  Pres- 
ident, "  Inaugural ;"  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  *^ Annual  Address  ;"  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprecher,  on  "  The  True  Theory  and  Tendency  of  American 
Colleges.''" 

Papers  were  read  by  W.  A.  C.  Converse,  on  "  Courses  of  Study 
for  High  Schools  ;"  Prof.  W.  H.  Young,  on  "  Th£  Relation  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  to  Colleges;""  Rev.  J.  F.  Rcinmund,  on  ^* Practical  Lan- 
guage Lessons  in  School."" 

Discussions  on  "  The  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools,""  partic- 
ipated in  by  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Watkins,  Pres.  Howard,  of  Ohio 
University ;  Pres.  Hartshorn,  of  Mt.  Union  College ;  Prof.  Hill, 
Prof.  Tappan,  Capt.  Mitchell,  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  and  Pres.  Merrick, 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  also,  on  the  question,  ^'Ilow  shall  (he 
work  of  Teachers"  Institutes  be  most  successfully  carried  forward  P" 
introduced  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Norris,  State  School  Commissioner,  who 
was  followed  by  Prof.  Young,  Messrs.  Caldwell,  Rickoff,  Tappan, 
Hancock,  Cowdery.  A  Memoir  of  the  late  Wm.  N.  Edwards,  of 
Troy,  was  read  by  Mr.  Crosby,  of  Lima. 

Officers  elected : — Ljrman  Harding,  Pres.  Pres.  F.  Merrick,  T. 
W.  Harvey,  and  G.  S.  Ormsby,  Vice-Presidents.  Geo.  W.  Woodard, 
Rec.  Sec.    nT.  C.  Harper,  Cor.  See.    Geo.  W.  Walker,  Treas. 
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In  December,  1863,  according  to  an  arrangement,  previously 
made,  a  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the  State  of  Virginia  met  in 
the  city  of  Petersburg  to  organize  an  association  "  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  more  intimate  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  that 
closer  union  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  high 
responsibilities  devolved  upon  them,"  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  At  this  meeting  the 
"Educational  Association  of  Virginia"  was  organized.  By  the 
Constitution  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  annually ;  but  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  no  meeting  was  held  in  1864  or  1866. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Chariottesvillc,  July  17th,  18th, 
and  lOtli,  1866. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were : — President^ 
Charles  L.  Cocke,  Ilollins  Institute,  Botetourt  County.  Vice-Prei^ 
identiy  S.  Maupin,  J.  L.  Campbell,  D.  Lee  Powell,  John  Ilart.  Cor, 
Sec,  Rev.  A.  J.  Leavenworth,  Petersburg.  Rec,  Sec,  and  TrecLS^ 
W.  R.  Abbott,  Charlottesville. 

Addresses  were  given  by  J.  B.  Minor  and  Dr.  McGuffey,  on  "  27ie 
necesiitt/  and  best  modes  of  conveying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
factis  and  practical  precepts  of  the  Bible  ;"  and  by  Messrs.  McGuf- 
fey, Minor,  Atkinson,  Leavenworth,  F.  H.  Smith,  and  Martin,  on 
**  The  Education  of  the  Colored  People,  and  how  it  mag  be  best  ef- 
fected ;'^  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Tliat  it  is  a  laiidahlo  enterprise  for  any  competent  Southern  mnn  or  woman 
to  erij2::io:e  in  tho  instruction  ofUie  Freedinen,  with  a  view  to  elevate  tiieir  char- 
acter, and  to  adapt  them  to  the  euccessful  discharge  of  the  new  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  tlieir  changed  oonditton.  * 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  The  proper  order  of  the  development 
of  the  Mfmory^  the  Imagination,  and  the  Judgment ;"  and  in  the 
«anie  connection,  "  The  system  of  Instruction  in  the  Classics  best 
adapted  to  the  capacity  and  wants  of  Youthful  Students,'"  partic- 
ipated in  by  Messrs.  Minor,  McGuffey,  Holmes,  Venabte,  Preston, 
Hart,  Leavenworth,  and  others ;  on  "  Tlie  proper  discipline  for  Col- 
leges, and  the  best  modes  of  instruction  therein,"^  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Smith  and  W.  H.  McGuffey,  those  gentlemen  taking 
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opposite  views  of  the  question ;  and  on  the  question  of  appointing 
a  Committee  of  three  to  address  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
a  memorial,  proposing  the  institution  of  a  Department  of  Popular 
Instruction  in  connection  with  the  State  Grovemment,  and  which 
was  finally  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  resolution : 

That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Report  npoR  the  sub- 
ject oftho  institution  of  a  Department  of  Public  InstructioD  in  connection  with 
the  SUite  Government,  to  bo  commonicated  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Minor,  Gen.  F.  H.  Smith,  and  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson, 
D.  D.,  were  appointed  as  the  Committee. 

Second  Annual  Mesting. — At  Lyjichbnrg,  July  16th,  17th, 
18tb,  and  19th,  1867.     President,  Charles  L.  Cocke,  Esq. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  The  true  idea  of  a 
Female  School  for  our  latitude,  our  people,  and  our  day  ;**  by  CoL 
J.  T.  L.  Preston,  on  "  The  Ethical  Infntnces  of  Military  Educa- 
tion ;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  on  "  The  character,  object,  and  canlem- 
plated  mode  of  distribution  of  the  Pcabody  Educational  Fund  /' 
alsOy  by  the  same  gentleman,  on  "  The  institution  of  a  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  connection  with  the  State  Government  ;^^  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Davies,  on  ^  The  dignity  and  importance  of  the  Tutorial 
ProfemonJ* 

Reports  from  Committees  were  adopted^  on  **  TOe  necessity  and 
lest  modes  of  moral  and  physical  traininy  oTtd  development  f  on 
"  7*he  proper  discipline  for  advanced  schools,  and  the  best  modes  of 
instruction  therein  ;^^  on  ^*' Geographies  ;'''*  on  ^  Modern  Languages  ;'^ 
on  ^'-Metaphysics  and  Logic  f"*  on  ^'-School  Architecture;^^  on 
"  School  Discipline  /*  on  "  History  and  English  Literature  ;^  on 
"  Tlie  proper  discipline  for  Colleges^  and  the  best  modes  of  instruction 
thereinP 

Discussions  were  had  on  '^  The  necessity  and  best  modes  of  moral 
and  physical  training  and  development,^'^  participated  in  by  Rev. 
Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  and  Messrs.  Holmes^  B.  H.  Smith,  Ilolcombe, 
Powell,  Cocke,  and  others ;  "  The  propriety  of  employing  Emulation 
as  a  principle  of  action^  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Cocke,  Atkin- 
son, Winston,  and  F.  H.  Smith ;  and  on  the  various  reports  pre- 
sented from  the  Committees  of  the  Association,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers generally  participated.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one  expressing  the  extreme  desire  of  the  Association,  that  the 
teachers  of  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  those  of 
Grammar  Schools  and  small  Academies,  should  attach  themselves  to 
the  Association. 

Officers  elected: — President^  John  B.  Minor.     Vice-Presidents^ 
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D.  Lee  Powell,  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  Jas.  P.  Holcombe.    Cor,  Sec,  Rev. 
A.  J.  Leavenworth.     Mec,  Sec,  and  Trtas,^  W.  R.  Abbott. 

Third  Annual  Meeting. — At  Richmond,  July  2l8t,  22d,  23d, 
and  24th,  1868.     Prof.  John  B.  Minor,  President, 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  **  The  Responsibility j 
Dignity^  and  Influence  of  the  Teacher's  Profession  ;"  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sears,  on  "  The  Education  of  Girls ;'^  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Newell,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Baltimore,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  and  also  on  "  The  Art  of  Teaching^"*  who  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Sears,  on  the  same  subject ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Richmond,  ex- 
pressing in  behalf  of  the  citizens  generally  the  gratification  afforded 
them  by  the  meeting. 

Discussions  were  had  on  various  reports  as  made  by  Standing 
Committees — on  "  Drawing  as  a  branch  of  Education,^  by  W.  G. 
Strange  ;  on  "  Universal  Primary  Education^  and  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  it  ;^^  on  "  Spellers  and  Readers^'*  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Davies; 
on  "  The  Latin  Language  and  Literature^''  by  Mr.  Walter  Blair;  on 
**  The  Education  of  Girls^''  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
Longley,  H.  L.  Davies,  Hogg,  Hart,  Gould,  D.  Lee  Powell,  C.  H. 
Winston,  Cooke,  and  W.  T.  Davis ;  on  "  Modern  LangvxigesJ'*  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Garnett ;  on  "  School  Disciplines^'*  by  Mr.  Charles  Camp- 
bell ;  and  on  "  The  Teacher's  Professional  Library^''''  by  Mr.  L.  M. 
Blackford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Lee  Powell,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  bo  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency and  possibility  of  the  estabUsliment  of  an  educational  journal,  and  to 
establish  it,  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  and  it  can  be  done  without  expense 
to  the  Association. 

[Since  the  action  of  the  Association,  as  given  in  the  above  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  accepted  an  offer  of  Mr.  Hazlewood  to  place 
at  their  disposal  the  educational  department  of  his  Seminary  Mag- 
azinCy  to  be  filled  with  original  and  selected  matter  upon  educational 
topics,  and  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Abbott,  the 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Association.] 

Officers  elected : — President^  Prof.  John  B.  Minor.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  John  M.  Strother,  Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr., 
and  Rev.  W.  F.  Gardner.  Corresponding  Secretary ^  Rev.  A.  J.  Leav- 
enworth.    Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Abbott. 

Large  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  members  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  evident  that  the  Association  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  teachers  to  such  a  degree  as  to  insure  its  future  prosperity. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Lexington  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  July,  1869. 
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Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ludlow,  January  16tli, 
17th,  and  18tb,  1867.     President,  Rev.  J.  Newman,  D.  D. 

Addresses  were  given  by  the  President,  on  "  The  Teacher^s  En- 
couragementa  to  Success  ;"  by  President  Angell,  on  "  The  Philo- 
sophic Study  of  Literature  ;"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Worcester,  D.  D.,  in 
Memoriara  of  the  late  James  K.  Colby ;  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kitchell, 
President  of  Middlebury  College,  on  "  The  advantage  of  adapting 
education  to  the  special  gifts  and  aptitudes  of  each  mindi'' 

Discussions  were  had  on  *'  The  best  methods  of  teaching  Reading^^ 
by  Prof.  Kellogg,  of  Middlebury,  President  Kitchell,  Messrs.  Conant, 
Bingham,  and  others ;  on  "  School  Houses  and  School  Discipline,^ 
by  Gen.  Phelps,  President  Kitchell,  and  others ;  on  **  What  should 
he  added  to  the  present  requirements  for  admission  to  College  f"*  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Dascomb  and  Mr.  Conant ;  also,  a  resolution  that  ^*  Wo- 
men should  have  the  same  responsibilities  and  perform  the  same  duties 
as  men  in  the  management  of  our  Public  Schools J*^ 

Officers  elected : — President,  J.  S.  Spaulding ;  Treasurer,  J.  M. 
Camp  ;  Secretary,  M.  Burbank,  and  a  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and 
an  Executive  Committee. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Barton,  Jan.  22d,  23d,  and 
24th,  1868.     J.  S.  Spaulding,  President. 

Addresses  by  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Robinson,  ^^  Welcome  ;^^  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Spaulding,  on  "  The  Discipline  of  the  Classics  ;"  Hiram 
Orcutt,  on  *^  Woman  as  an  Educator;'*''  Prof.  G.  N.  Webber,  on 
"  The  Origin  and  Connection  of  Words  with  Thoughts  ;"  Prof.  M. 
H.  Buckham,  on  ^^  Practical  Education  ;^^  Prof.  B.  Kellogg,  on 
"  Use,  Abuse,  and  Misuse  of  the  Mind^ 

Discussions  were  had  on  "  The  Relations  to  eojch  otlier  of  the  Com- 
mon School,  the  Academy,  and  the  College,^'*  opened  with  an  Essay 
by  C.  E.  Ferrin,  and  participated  in  by  Prof.  Buckham,  and  Messrs. 
Conant  and  Sanborn,  Prof.  Kellogg,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodward 
and  Robinson ;  on  "  The  best  method  of  teaching  English  Gram- 
mar ;''^  on  "  Compositions  and  Speaking  in  Common  Schools  ;^'*  and 
on  "  Text-Books^ 

The  Association,  among  other  resolutions,  adopted  one  express- 
ing the  favorable  regard  of  the  Association  for  the  Hon.  J.  S. 
Adams,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
their  gratitude  for  his  eminent  services  during  eleven  years  of  un- 
tiring and  poorly-requited  labors. 

Officers  elected  : — J.  S.  Spaulding,  President ;  D.  M.  Camp,  2d, 
Vice  President ;  L.  V.  Ferris,  Rec,  Sec, ;  Henry  Clark,  Cor.  Sec. ; 
O.  H.  Kyle,  Treas. ;  with  an  Executive  Committee. 
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First  Meeting  of  CouiUy  and  City  Superiniendents^  in  Wisconsin, 

The  law  creating  the  office  of  Countj  SuperinteDdoDts  in  Wisconsin  was 
passed  in  1861,  and  the  first  general  meeting  of  County  and  City  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools,  was  held  at  Whitewater,  August  2d  and  3d,  1865. 

There  were  present  the  Superintendents  from  fourteen  Counties  and  ibom  the 
cities  of  Racine,  Milwaukee,  and,  Sheboygan. 

Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  by  whom  this  Convention  was  called,  in  his  capacity  as 
State  Superintendent,  presented  t!ie  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  meet- 
ing in  an  address,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  following  subjects  as  espe- 
cially important: — "  The  Examination  of  Teachers  f  "  The  Normal  School  Policy 
of  our  State;"  ^^  Monthly  Reports;"  and  "  The  Awakening  of  Interest  among  the 
People," 

These  subjects  were  severally  referred  to  Committees,  who  subsequently  re- 
ported the  same  to  the  Convention;  with  appropriate  resolutions,  and  they  were 
fully  discussed  and  the  several  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Letters  were  read  from  a  large  number  of  Superintendents,  regretting  inabil- 
ity to  be  present,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

Second  Meeting  of  County  and  City  Superintendents. — At  Portage  City,  Aug. 
29th  and  30th,  1866.  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  State  Superintendent,  was  chosen 
as  President^  and  Superintendent  Stewart,  of  Waukesha  County,  Secretary. 

The  topics  brought  before  the  Convention,  by  the  President,  in  his  opening 
address,  were,  in  addition  to  those  considered  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  "  A 
Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools ;"  "  7%«  Qualifications  for  Admission  to 
Normal  Scfiools ;"  "  More  Economy  and  Efficiency  in  the  Management  of  Public 
Schools ;"  and  "  Greater  Attendance  at  School" 

The  several  topics  of  the  address  of  the  President  were  referred  to  Commit- 
tees, and  the  reports  made  by  them  were  discussed  at  length,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Convention. 

Letters  were  read  from  a  number  of  County  Superintendents  who  were  un- 
able to  be  present,  embodying  valuable  suggestions,  and  expressing  a  deep 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Convention. 

Tfie  Third  Meeting  of  City  and  County  Superintendents^  in  Convention,  was  at 
La  Crosse,  July  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1867  ;  and  the  Convention  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn  as  Pres%  and  N.  E.  Goldthwait,  Sec'y. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  following  Superintendents  answered : 

State  Superintendent — J.  G.  McMynn. 

Assistant  State  Superintendent — A.  J.  Craig.- 

County  Superintendents — D.  W.  Rosenkrans,  of  Columbia;  P.  I.  Adams,  of 
Crawford;  0.  0.  Steams  and  N.  £.  Goldthwait,  of  Dane;  Lorenzo  Merrill,  of 
Dodge ;  I.  N.  Cundall,  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  D.  Gray  Purman,  of  Grant;  J.  E.  At- 
water,  of  La  Crosse ;  Jas.  F.  Devine,  of  Milwaukee ;  Geo.  D.  Stevens,  of  Rich- 
land ;  J.  I.  Foot,  of  Rock ;  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Waukesha ;  J.  E.  Munger,  of  Win- 
nebago ;  A.  H.  Weld,  of  St.  Croix ;  A.  Kidder,  of  Eau  Claire. 

City  Superintendents — F.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Milwaukee;  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Mad- 
ison; S.  D.  Gaylord,  of  Sheboygan ;  0.  R.  Smith,  of  Janesville ;  J.  E.  Atwater, 
of  La  Crosse. 

Subsequently,  Messrs.  Rich,  of  Adams  County ;  Kidder,  of  Eau  Claire ;  Parks, 
of  Iowa ;  and  Allen,  of  Vernon,  responded  to  the  roll  caU. 

Letters  were  read  also  from  the  following  Superintendents,  expresshig  their 
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interest  ia  the  objects  of  the  Ck>Dvention : — Messrs.  Hanan,  of  Pepin ;  Coombs, 
of  Racine;  Ellsworth,  of  Green  Bay  City;  Rcgenfuss,  of  Washington ;  Jen- 
nings, of  La  Fayette ;  Briggs,  of  Kenosha ;  Kenyon,  of  Juneau ;  Lucas,  of  Dunn ; 
Bright,  of  Walworth ;  Crandall,  of  Sauk ;  Gannon,  of  Ozaukee,  and  others. 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  several  localities  repre- 
sented by  the  Superintendents  present  were  made,  generally  giving  encouraging 
accounts  of  the  prospects  of  the  schoola 

Reports  were  presented  by  Superintendent  Stewart,  on  "  County  Teacherst 
Associations ;"  by  Superintendent  Purman,  on  "  Mtihods  of  Visiting  Schools ;" 
by  Superintendent  Hunger,  on  "  ScJwol  Houses ;"  by  Superintendent  Steams, 
on  "  Indorsing  and  Renewing  Certificates ;"  by  Superintendent  Rosenkrans,  on 
**  Primary  Classes ;"  and  the  several  reports,  with  some  others  presented,  were 
discussed  and  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  that  the  practice  of  teaching  on  Saturdays  in  the 
District  Schools,  should  be  discountenanced;  that  the  primary  departments 
should  have  the  most  comfortable,  airy,  and  best  furnished  rooms ;  that  children 
under  nme  years  of  age  are  more  benefited  by  three  than  by  six  hours'  attend- 
ance at  school  in  a  day ;  that  the  chairman  of  the  Convention  be  instructed  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act,  requiring  all  teachers  of 
primary  schools  to  be  examined  in  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health. 

Superintendent  McMynn  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  County  Superintendents  of  Wisconsin,  assembled  in  Con- 
yention,  desire  to  express  their  gratification  on  account  of  the  recent  legislation 
by  Congress,  whereby  a  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  organized,  and  a  gentle- 
man placed  at  its  head  in  whose  ability  wo  all  feel  great  confidence,  and  for 
whose  character  we  cherish  great  respect. 

The  meetings  were  characterized  by  harmony,  and  were  closed  with  an  ap- 
propriate address  by  Hon.  J.  Gi  McMynn,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  inspiration  of  this  meeting  would  attend  all  who  had  participated  in  it,  in 
the  duties  of  their  respective  spheres,  and  that  the  general  interests  of  the 
schools  would  be  greatly  promoted. 

State  Teacher^  Association. 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Milton,  Nov.  15th,  16tb,  and  17  th,  1864 
President^  C.  H.  Allen,  Madison. 

Addresses  were  given,  on  "  Political  ^ucation^^^  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Maxon,  of 
Milton ;  '^Education,  and  the  Characteristics  of  the  True  7l;ac/ier,"  by  the  Pres- 
ident; "  Our  Educational  Progress^^^  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago. 

Essays  were  read,  on  "  T?ie  Teacher^  the  Common  Sctiool,  and  the  Statt,^^  by 
G.  B.  Seaman,  Milwaukee;  "  The  Examination  of  Teacfiers^"  by  A.  D.  Hendrick- 
Bon,  of  Waukesha;  ^^  History  in  our  Schools"  by  E.  Searing,  of  Milton;  also  on 
"The  Study  of  History  in  our  Schoob,''  by  E.  F.  Hobart,  of  Baraboo;  "A 
Course  of  Study  for  our  Common  Schools"  by  N.  C.  Twining,  of  Milton. 

Discussions  were  had  on  most  of  the  topics  presented,  and  among  the  reso- 

lutibns  adopted  was  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin,  cherishing  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  devotion  to  a  united  country,  regard  with  grateful  hearts  the  recent  suc- 
oesses  of  Union  men,  both  in  the  field  and  at  the  ballot-box,  and  find  therein 
amguries  of  speedy  and  final  success ;  and  that  on  all  occasions,  their  sympa- 
thies, their  means  and  their  personal  service  shall  be  cheerfully  rendered  at, 
their  country's  call 
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Officers  elected :— W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton,  Pres.  J.  K.  Purdj,  Fort  Atkin- 
son, Sec.    "Wm.  M.  Colby,  Madison,  Treas. 

TiiiRTEENTn  Annual  Meetino.— At  Whitewater,  Aug.  Ist,  2d,  3d;  and  4tb, 
1865.     President,  W.  C.  Whitford,  Milton. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  of  Beloit,  on  "  Study ;"  tlio 
President,  on  "  The  Intellectual  Culture  of  Worh'^^  Rev.  G.  Anderson,  on  "  Util- 
ity in  Education ;''  Rev.  J.  McNamara,  on  "  School  Discipline ;"  Senator  T.  0. 
Howe,  on  "  The  Necessity  of  a  more  extensive  Education  for  the  Wt  Ifare  of  the 
State ;"  Prof  E.  Searing,  of  Milton,  on  "  Educational  Fallacies T  and  Prof.  E.  H. 
Merrill,  on  "  The  End  of  Learning." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  are 
hereby  tendered  Senator  Howe,  for  his  profound  and  eloquent  address. 

iiasolred,  That,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens,  wo  deeply 
mourn  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln ;  that  we  rec*og- 
nize  in  hi:^  assassination,  the  crowning  perfidy  and  guilt  of  a  rebellion,  the  most 
wanton,  wicked  and  cjiuseless,  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  that  we  will  labor  with 
renewed  zeal  and  energy  to  so  extend  schools  that  we  shall  secure  the  universal 
education  of  our  people,  and  thus  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  disastrous  a 
revolt  against  good  government,  liberty  and  law. 

Officers  elected: — S.  D.  Gay  lord,  Sheboygan,  Pres.  J.  H.  Terry,  Spring 
Green,  Secretary.    A.  D.  Hondrickson,  lYeas. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ripon,  July  25th,  26th,  and  27tb,  1866. 
President,  S.  D.  Gaylord,  Sheboygan. 

The  number  of  teachers  present  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  discussions 
were  earnest  and  instructive.  Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Fairchild ;  S.  D.  Gaylord,  J.  G.  McMynn,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, on  general  educational  topics,  by  Alex.  Kerr,  of  Beloit,  on  ^^  Oral 
Instruction;'-  Prof  Merrill,  of  Ripon  College,  on  ^^  Sentential  Analysis ;''  Dr.  0. 
B.  Chapman,  of  Cincinnati,  on  *■"  Chemistry ;"  Mr.  A.  G.  Abbott,  of  Milwaukee, 
on  ^^  Free  Gymnastics;'^  James  McAllister,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  on  "77ie  Way 
to  the  Nation's  Dediny ;'''  0.  M.  Baker,  of  Milwaukee,  on  "  <S:^o^  ^Iramtna/iit^wj." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Association  were  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  bo  appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  pasaaj^  of  the  bill  creating  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
that  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  sign  said  memorial  on  behalf  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  Ibrward  it  to  our  Senators  for  presentation  to  the  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  County  Superintendents  should  be  made  com- 
mensurate with  their  duties,  so  that  they  may  be  able,  without  detriment  to 
themselves,  to  devote  their  time,  talents  and  energy  to  the  improvement  of  our 
common  schools. 

Officers  elected : — 0.  M.  Baker,  Milwaukee,  Pres.  Warren  D.  Parker,  Mon- 
roe, Sec.     Arthur  Everett,  Oshkosh,  TYeas. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  La  Crosse,  July  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1867. 
President,  0.  M.  Baker,  Milwaukee. 

Addresses  were  given  on  *^  Intellectual  Gymnastics,'^  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Thomp- 
son, of  Xashotah ;  on  "Normal  Schools,"  "  County  Superintendents,"  ^^Educa- 
tional Journal"  etc.  etc.,  by  the  President ;  "Natural  History,"  by  E.  F.  Hobart, 
-of  Beloit;  "  Tfie  Primary  School,"  by  0.  R.  Smith,  of  Janesville;   '' Habiis,"  by 
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Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago;  "  The  Order  of  ArOhmeiic^  Algebra  and  Gwmr 
etry  in  a  course  of  Mathematics"  by  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Madison;  **^  Revtew 
of  Education  in  the  State,''  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford,  MUton;  ''History,"  by  J. 
M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois. 

Discusnions  were  had  on  "  Reorganization  of  the  Association ;"  "  County  Su" 
perintendency ;"  "  School  Buildings  and  Ventilation ;"  "  Compulsory  Education;'* 
''Normal  Schools;"  "  State  University,"  etc.  etc. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  State  oflBcers  ought 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  its  imbecile 
and  idiotic  children. 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  we  congratulate  our  State 
University  on  the  acquisition  of  ProC  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  as  Chancellor;  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  an  able  educator,  and  a  man  of  large  experienoo  in  public  life. 

Officers  elected; — 0.  R.  Smith,  Janesville,  Pres,  A.  G.  Abbott,  Milwaukee^ 
Sec.    T.  C.  Chamberlain,  Delevan,  D^eas. 

SiXTEE>rrH  Annual  Meeting. — At  Milwaukee,  July  2l8t,  22d,  and  23d,  1868. 
President,  0.  R.  Smith,  Janesville. 

Lectures  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Anthony  Van  "Wyck,  upon 
"  Education  in  Republics;"  the  President,  who  reviewed  the  educational  progress 
of  the  year;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  Delevan,  upon  "Mental  Philosophy  an  aid  in 
Teaching ;"  W.  C.  "Whitford,  Milton,  upon  **  JJie  History  of  School  Supervision 
in  the  State;"  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Madison,  upon  the  **  Toumship  System  of  Schools ;" 
Rev.  G.  F.  Magoun,  t).  D.,  Iowa  College,  upon  the  "Education  of  Woman;'* 
W.  D.  Parker,  Geneva,  upon  "EduaUional  FaUacies;"  Rev.  I.  N.  Cundall,  Mad- 
ison, upon  "  Educaiional  Lessons  of  the  War ;"  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  upon  "  Geographical  Teaching ;"  Hon.  Newton  Batunur,  of  lUinoia,  upon 
"  Industrial  Education  in  this  Country." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Normal  School,  without  essentially 
shortening  the  curriculum  of  academic  studies,  to  send  forth  teachers  who  shall 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  and  art  of  their  profession,  and  who 
shall,  by  tlieir  practical  skill,  bring  into  general  use  the  most  important  methods 
of  instruction. 

Officers  elected : — Alex.  Kerr,  Beloit,  Pres.  S.  H  Carpenter,  Madison,  Sec'y. 
Sam'l  Shaw,  Omro,  JVeas. 

N.  B. — Minnesota — Should  follow  page  533. 

The  following  resolution,  afler  a  full  discussion,  was  adopted  by 

an  almost  unanimous  vote : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  the  reading  of  the  Bibley 
without  note  or  comment,  in  all  our  public  schools,  would  have  a  happy  moral 
effect  upon  the  students,  supplying  thereby  the  necessary  condition  of  the  high- 
est mental  development,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  would  tend  to  promote  that 
catholicity  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the  true  patriot  and  Christian  feels, 
and  ought  to  be  more  general. 

Officers  elected  : — President,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Profs.  W.  W.  Washburn,  J.  L.  Nojes,  G.  W.  Woodward, 
W.  O.  Hiskey,  and  E.  J.  Thompson.  Secretary,  Prof.  B.  F.  Wright. 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  A.  Sturtevant. 


MAX  AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  svhject  of  edacation  is  man,  in  regard  to  body  and  soul,  in  his  undeveloped, 
imperfect  state. 

The  aim  of  education  is,  to  promote  his  mental  and  physical  abilities,  in  a 
manner  harmonious  with  nature,  in  order  that  the  object  intended  by  nature  may 
be  reached  as  perfectly  and  as  certainly  as  possible. 

This  presupposes,  above  all  things,  the  existence  of  natural  abilities  in  man ; 
that  these  abilities  can,  and  should,  be  developed ;  and  that  this  development 
must  be  effected  in  harmony  with  a  certain  general  high  aim,  which  determines 
the  direction  of  the  development. 

The  science  of  man,  his  natural  abilities,  and  the  natural  development  of 
the  same  towards  a  determined  highest  aim,  t.  e.,  Psychology  and  Anthro- 
pology, forms  th3  most  necessary  foundation  of  a  philosoj^y  of  education,  and 
its  first  port  or  division. 

MAN  AS  THE   SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  The  philosophic  observer  distinguishes  in  man,  as  the  subject  of 
education,  at  once  two  parts,  viz :  body  and  soul ;  and  between  these 
two  parts,  a  difference,  as  well  as  a  harmony  and  cooperation.  Con- 
sidered each  by  itself,  the  parts  appear  not  only  to  be  different,  but 
in  seeming  opposition  to  each  other.  Considered  in  union,  they  ap- 
pear not  only  as  being  naturally  and  designedly  made  for  each  other, 
but  as  the  two  necessary  factors  to  the  product  called  life,  each  com- 
pleting the  other,  and  each  in  want  of  the  completion  of  the  other ; 
each  one  influenced  by  the  other,  and  influencing  the  other  in  return ; 
and  both,  although  thought  of  as  separable,  in  reality  inseparable, 
and  acting  always  in  union. 

However  accustomed  science  may  be  to  separate  body  and  soul, 
it  is  far  more  important  for  the  educator  to  conceive  and  observe 
them  in  their  inseparable  reciprocal  action,  and  in  his  educational 
work,  never  to  operate  upon  the  one  without  due  consideration  of 
the  other. 

The  body  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  in  all  the  outwardly  directed 
activity  of  the  latter.     The  former  is  composed  of  the  same  chemi- 

TnuuUit«d  from  Dr.  Kiecke's  Erziehnugslchre,  hj  Prof.  Bengal,  State  Normal  School,  Tpsi- 
lanti,  Michigan. 
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cal  substances  which  form  the  whole  remaining  visible  world.  An 
uninterrupted  assimilation  and  return  of  the  particles  from  the  gur- 
rounding  world,  or  a  coniinual  change  of  matter  is  the  condition 
of  its  existence,  and  of  all  its  activities.  With  the  discontinuance 
of  this  change  of  matter  in  the  body,  its  life  becomes  extinct. 

Entirely  different  ia  it  with  the  soul.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
change  of  mattt.T,  by  which,  in  a  short  time,  the  body  becomes  an 
entirely  new  one,  containing  not  a  single  fibre  from  the  former, 
the  soul  retains  unit^  and  continuity  of  consciousness.  This  sin^o 
fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  materialistic  assertion, 
that  the  soul  is  only  a  product  of  the  physical  organism.  If  it  were, 
its  consciousness  al?o  would  necessarily  change  with  the  change  of 
the  particles,  by  whose  cooperation  it  should  be  originated.  Thus 
the  soul  must  be  considered  as  endowed  with  reality,  constancy,  and 
independent  individuality. 

But  how  does  the  soul  communicate  with  this  material  organ  ? 
How  is  it  able  to  influence  and  to  move  it  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
body  so  perfectly  answers  its  wants  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the 
soul  after  having  lost  this  material  organ  by  death  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  at  all  times  occupied  the  minds  of  the  greatest  thinkers, 
without  being  definitely  and  conclusively  answered  yet.  The  dif- 
ferent answers  made  from  time  to  time  to  these  questions,  form  the 
different  systems  of  spiritualism,  materialism,  and  that  of  the  real, 
organic  incorporation,  {die  organische  Vereinigung ;  Fichte).  An 
extended  treatment  of  these  systems  docs  not  belong  here.  To  the 
demands  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  education,  neither  the  system  of 
spiritualism  of  Leibnitz,  with  its  predetermined  harmony,  answers; 
nor  modem  materialism  with  its  denial  of  the  independent  existence 
of  the  soul,  and  its  continuance  after  death.  The  philosophic  edu- 
cator must  adhere  to  a  real  connection  of  body  and  soul,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  real  difference  between  both,  if  he  means  to  act  upon 
both  with  efficiency  and  a  hope  of  success. 

If  we  compare  man  with  other  organic  beings,  we  should  seek  for 
the  specific  superiority  of  the  former,  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
his  body,  as  a  whole  of  in  parts,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  his  soul ; 
for  the  body  is  always  more  or  less  only  the  expression  of  the  pe- 
culiar type  of  the  soul.  If,  therefore,  the  perfection  of  an  organ 
consists  in  this,  that  it  answers  perfectly  its  purpose,  then  the  body 
of  animals,  in  its  kind,  is  not  less  perfect  than  that  of  man.  Only  so 
far  as  the  soul  of  man  stands  specifically  higher  than  the  soul  of 
animals,  does  it  need  for  the  expression  of  its  peculiar  type  a  differ- 
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ently  devised  aiid  a  relatively  more  perfect  organ.  Now,  the  specific 
characteristic  of  the  soul  of  man  is  self-consciousness  ;  i,  e.,  the 
ability  to  make  its  own  thinking,  feeling,  and  volition  the  subject  of 
reflection. 

A  soul  endowed  with  self-consdiousness,  and  consequently  with 
rational  tliought  and  self-direction,  is  called  mind. 

The  soul  of  the  animal  possesses  conscioumess^  but  not  self-con^ 
sciousness  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  mind.  We  may  attribute  to  an  animal 
an  unconscious  reason  (instinct),  but  it  never  is  conscious  of  it,  or 
applies  it  with  self-consciousness.  Man  alone  possesses  the  ability  to 
develop  himself  to  a  truly  mentalr  being.  Man  is  not  bom  with 
self  consciousness ;  much  less  can  we  speak  of  his  innate  under- 
standuig,  innate  reason,  innate  memory,  innate  power  of  volition, 
etc.  All  these,  afterwards  so  decidedly  predominating,  character- 
istic activities  of  man,  must  be  considered  as  the  products  of  de- 
velopment. For  this  reason,  those  activities  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves at  the  begiiming  at  all,  and  afterwards  by  different  persons, 
and  at  different  degrees  of  development,  in  such  a  different  manner. 

But  the  possibility  that  these  powers  (reasonable  thinking,  volition, 
etc.)  can  be  developed  in  the  soul  of  man  in  connection  with  self- con- 
sciousness ;  that,  in  the  normal  course  of  development,  they  mtisi^ 
sooner  or  later,  make  their  appearance,  and  become  the  property  of 
the  human  soul,  constitutes  man's  superiority,  that  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  be  called  a  reasonable  thinking  being,  and  justifies  his 
takiiig  rank  above  animals,  which  are  not  capable  of  such  develop- 
ment ;  for  this  development  presupposes  an  originally  different  or- 
ganization. 

All  activities  of  the  human  soul  can  be  reduced  to  two  innate 
elements,  which,  however,  always  act  hi  perfect  cooperation,  namely: 
first,  the  ability  to  receive  and  to  be  influenced  by  impressions  made 
by  outside  objects,  t.  c,  receptivity  ;  and  second,  the  ability  to  direct 
itself  towards  the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  in  order  to  make  them 
the  object  of  its  activity,  i,  e,,  spontaneity.  The  cooperation  of  both 
elements  produces  in  the  soul  of  man,  conceptions,  emotions,  and 
desires.  Conceptions,  emotions,  and  desires  result,  therefore,  from 
three  different  activities  of  the  soul,  different  only  by  the  differ- 
ing relations  of  the  two  factors. 

The  sour  of  man  is  active  in  this  threefold  manner  from  the  very 
first  moment  when,  through  its  receptivity  and  spontaneity,  it  enters 
into  intercourse  with  the  external  world.  This  activity  is,  how- 
ever,  in   its    first    attempts,   very  weak,  extensively  as   well   as 
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intensively — it  is  almost  beyond  the  boundaries  of  observation. 
But  it  grows  every  day — indeed,  every  moment.  It  is  the  iden- 
tical process  which  we  observe  in  the  physical  growth  of  every 
plant  and  animal.  It  is  a  gradual  increase  of  strength.  Every 
progress  contains  the  germ  of  further,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a  for- 
mer, progress.  At  every  moment,  new  productions  of  the  activity  of 
the  soul  are  added  to  the  former,  and  become  thus  again  the  material, 
the  means  of  more  fruits.  However  gradually  and  constantly,  and, 
as  regards  single  momenta,  imperceptibly,  this  process  of  develop- 
ment progresses,  nevertheless  certain  stages  or  periods  in  it  can  be 
distinguished,  which  exhibit  decided  characteristics.  These  periods, 
or  characteristic  stages  of  development,  are  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  regard  to  education.  For,  while  they  exhibit  to  the  edu- 
cator the  nature  of  his  pupil,  from  a  new  point  of  view  each  time, 
they  teach  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  wmdings  through  which  the  de- 
velopment of  his  pupil  goes  onwards.  And,  as  in  every  one  of  these 
periods,  every  mental  power  assumes  a  peculiar  position,  and  as  only 
by  the  relation  in  which  each  stands  to  the  other  in  each  stage,  is  its 
peculiar  value  determined,  the  educator  learns  to  recognize  the  par- 
ticular value  which  belongs  to  every  one  of  these  powers  in  every 
moment  of  time,  and  at  all  the  periods  of  development 

Thus  will  the  educator  be  kept,  on  the  one  hand,  from  overrating 
any  single  mental  faculty,  which  might  lead  to  a  hurtful  prefer- 
ence of  the  same,  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  underrating  any  fac- 
ulty, which  might  lead  to  its  injurious  neglect.  Tlu?<e  principal  stages 
of  development  or  periods  of  education  are  so  distinctly  stamped  and 
imprinted  that  language  has  long  afforded  designations  for  them. 
In  our  own,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  certain  periods  are  distin- 
guished— (1)  childhood,  (2)  boyhood,  (3)  youth,  (4)  manhood,  (5) 
old  age.  To  the  first  three  of  these  is  assigned  the  work  of  system- 
atic education.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  the  boundary 
between  these  stages  of  development ;  they  flow  almost  imperceptibly 
over  into  each  other.  Mere  limitations  of  time  cannot  define  them 
exactly,  since  development  progresses  sometimes  quickly,  sometimes 
slow^ly.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  collect  the  essential  signs  or 
tokens  of  each  stage,  into  a  characteristic  picture,  indefinite  enough, 
in  regard  to  time,  to  admit  all  ordinary  variations  in  development. 

The  whole  life  of  man  can  be  divided  into  earl^  age^  middh  age^ 
and  old  age.  Of  these,  only  the  early  age  is  the  real  period  of 
education.  It  comprises,  first,  the  childhood,  which  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  the  first  childhood  (until  the  end  of  the  third  year)  and 
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in  the  second  childhood  (until  the  end  of  the  seventh  year)  ;  second, 
the  boyhood^  which  ends  with  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year ;  and 
third,  the  age  of  yoiUh^  which  ends  with  the  twenty -second  or  twenty- 
third  year. 

Far  more  iinportiiiit  than  exact  division  of  time,  is,  however,  the 
discover}'  of  the  characteristics  of  each  one  of  these  periods  of  devel- 
opment. These  are  given  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  man, 
as  experience  places  it  daily  before  our  eyes. 

The  first  sign  of  life  of  a  new-born  child  is  its  breathing.  With 
this  it  enters  into  an  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and  particularly 
with  the  air,  that  subtle,  mobile,  all-penetrating  and  all-surrounding 
elastic  fluid,  which  is  destined  to  be  an  indispensable  element  of  man's 
life  from  his  first  breath  to  the  last.  But  the  openuig  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wholly  fi'iendly  one,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  bitter  cry  with  wliich  the  new-born  child  greets  ifcs 
new,  unaccustomed  position.  This  cry  is  always  more  or  less  a 
painful  or  impatient  act,  and,  in  every  case,  is  caused  by  outside  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  child's  first  involuntary  and  unconscious  reaction 
against  any  foreign  intervention — its  first  protest  against  any  attempt 
to  treat  it  ixs  a  mere  thing.  Of  course  its  frieinis  consider  this  first 
utterance  as  a  sign  of  life,  and  receive  it  with  great  joy,  and  con- 
clude from  its  greater  or  less  power,  upon  a  greater  or  less  vital 
strength.  % 

But  besides  the  air,  there  are  other  imponderable,  and  even  more 
subtle  elements  of  life,  which,  no  doubt,  bring  their  never  ceasing 
influences  to  bear  upon  the  new  stranger,  such  as  electricity,  mag- 
netism, light.  Immediately  observable,  however,  is  only  that  of 
light.  The  eye  of  the  new-comer  is,  by  this  singular  phenomenon, 
involuntarily  and  irresistibly  attracted,  but  also,  dazzled  by  its  ex- 
cess, repelled.  Particularly  plain  is  the  attractive  power  of  the 
light,  if  it  reaches  the  eye  of  the  child  in  the  centre  of  surround- 
ing darkness ;  if  it  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  into  one  point,  as,  for 
example,  the  light  of  a  candle.  Ilencefortli  it  is  the  air  and  the 
light  which  exercise  the  greatest,  most  decisive,  and  most  extensive 
educational  influence  upon  the  child.  The  former  opens  not  only 
the  lungs,  and,  tln-ough  them,  the  voice,  but  also  the  ear,  that  most 
important,  channel  to  the  child's  mind.  The  latter  developes  the 
eye,  and  presents  to  the  chikl  the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  which 
in  return  are  destined  to  unfold,  and  gradually  to  enlighten  the  inner 
world  of  the  child.  Unhappy  the  child  to  whom  Nature  has  inexo- 
rably closed  these  two  doors  in  such  a  manner  that  they  never  can 
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Ibe  opened  by  light  and  air !  And  yet,  also,  to  such,  still  other  doors 
or  organs  are  open,  which,  at  leaat  partially,  supply  the  want  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

However  great  the  power  of  the  outer  world  may  be  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  child,  it  is,  nevertheless,  soon  observable, 
that  under  and  through  this  very  influence,  the  mental  power  of  the 
child  becomes  stronger  evefy  day,  until  it  has  gained  freedom,  con- 
sciousness, and  a  complete  mastery  over  the  influences  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  eje,  at  first  overpowered  and  dazzled  by  the 
light,  gradually  becomes  accustomed,  not  only  to  endure  it,  but  to  use 
it  at  pleasure  for  seeing  Henceforth  it  no  longer  follows  involun- 
tarily the  attraction  of  the  strongest  light,  but  it  chooses  the  objects 
which  it  wi^es  to  see  in  the  light.  The  hand,  at  the  beginning 
wholly  inactive,  and  afterwards  groping  insecurely  about,  learns  to 
serve  the  eye  by  seizing  what  the  eye  beholds.  The  voice,  at  first 
nothing  but  a  monotonous,  involuntary,  irregular  cry,  commences  to 
become  the  expression  of  definite  desire,  by  naming  what  the  eye  be- 
holds and  the  hand  grasps.  Thus  come  order  and  harmony  into  the 
actions  of  the  child  It  proves  the  existence  of  a  soul  which  gives  di- 
rection and  aim  to  the  eye,  hand  and  voice,  and  causes  the  movements 
of  these  physical  organs  to  appear  at  the  sarme  time,  as  activities  of 
the  soul.  From  this  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  body  and  soul  ought  to  progress  symmetrically,  and  should 
never  be  divided,  and  that  it  is  almost  an  imposjiibility  to  separate 
it  in  the  first  period  of  development.  The  growth  of  the  limbs, 
the  gradually  growing  hardness  of  the  bones,  as  yet  still  soft,  the 
expansion  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the  development  of  the  brain, 
the  breaking  through  of  the  milk  teeth,  etc.,  are  all  phenomena 
which  concern  the  soul  of  the  child  no  less  than  its  body.  They  con- 
dition and  attest  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  growth.  Partic- 
ularly is  this  manifest  in  the  gradually  increasing  activity  of  the 
senses.  The  highest  senses,  t.  c,  those  which  are  for  its  highest 
mental  development,  namely,  sight  and  hearing,  are  just  the  ones 
which  develop  themselves  first  in  the  child,  and  furnish  thus  for  its 
mental  development,  the  first  contribution  of  incalculable  importance  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  senses,  nameJ},  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell,  develop  themselves  much  later,  and  reach  still  later 
the  necessary  freedom.  It  is,  again,  the  mind  of  the  child  which 
causes  a  quicker  development  in  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
because  the  mind  is  principally  occupied  with  the  activity  of  these 
senses,  and  keeps  them  thus  in  constant  exercise.     This  fact  ex- 
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plains  clearly  why  the  mental  development  of  a  child  is  slower  and 
kept  back,  if  one  of  the  higher  senses  is  wanting ;  and  also  why,  in 
consequence  of  an  originally  de6cient  mental  receptivity,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  perceptive  powers  progresses  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  so  called  cretins. 

In  proportion  as  the  activity  of  the  senses  is  developed,  the  per- 
ceptive powers  also  grow.  The  more  definite  the  activities  of  the 
senses,  the  more  definite  and  clear  are  the  conceptions  of  the  child. 
Every  sense  contributes  by  its  activity  to  the  extension,  clearness,  or 
correction  of  the  conceptions.  Extension  and  correctness  in  these 
can,  therefore,  not  be  gained  otherwise  than  through  a  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  senses  in  correct  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
smelling,  and  by  the  direction  of  each  sense  upon  the  proper  objects 
of  perception.  Every  perception  made  through  a  sense,  exercises 
not  only  the  physical  organ  as  well  as  the  perceiving  soul,  but  leaves 
also  in  the  latter  an  impress  which  alone  enables  the  soul  to  recall, 
that  is,  to  remember,  previous  perceptions.  Without  these  impres- 
sions or  traces  retained  in  the  soul,  the  latter  would  be  incapable  of 
renewing  within  itself  former  perceptions,  or,  rather,  the  feeling 
attending  them.  The  fact  that  the  repetition  by  the  senses  of  the 
same  observation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same  perception,  facili- 
tates the  reproduction  of  the  latter,  would  be  inexplicable  without 
this  supposition.  These  impressions  or  traces,  however,  must  pos- 
sess a  certain  strength,  in  order  to  be  lasting  and  capable  of  a  re- 
production. The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  all  those  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses  which  we  have  made  in  a  state  of  absence 
.  of  mind.  These  disappear  wilhin  us,  t.  e.,  they  leave  no  trace  upon 
our  mind  strong  enough  for  reproduction.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  impressions  or  traces  retained  in  the  soul,  become  strength- 
ened by  a  repetition  of  the  same  perception  :  hence  comes  the  popular 
idea  and  expression — "  to  impress  something  upon  the  memory  by 
frequent  repetition."  A  conception,  however,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  reception  of  the  characteristics  of  a  perception  into  the  unity  of 
consciousness      This  unity  of  consciousness  is  mediated  by  language. 

The  importance — the  indispensableness  of  language  for  the  form- 
ation of  clear  conceptions,  and  particularly  for  retaining  and  re- 
newing the  same,  arises  from  its  influence  in  developing  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  child.  Thus  language  appears  among  the  earliest 
means  of  education.  Language  is  the  true  cement  between  the 
soul  of  the  child  and  everything  else  which  is  destined  to  enter  into 
a  reciprocal  action  with  it.     Language  leads  the  soul  of  the  child  out 
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of  itself,  and  makes  of  the  soul  an  active  participant  in  surround- 
ing nature,  and  in  the  world  of  man.  But  language  also  conducts 
the  whole  outer  world  into  the  inner  nature  of  the  child,  and  makes 
it  the  inseparable  property  of  the  soul.  Without  language  there  is  no 
distinct  conception ;  without  distinction  and  clearness  of  concep- 
tions, there  is  no  durable,  solid,  lasting  seizing  and  retaining,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  and  clearness  m  further  application.  Thus 
is  language  in  regard  to  extension,  clearness,  durability,  reliability, 
and,  consequently,  for  the  whole  education,  and  the  value  of  re- 
membrance and  power  of  thinking  the  first  necessary  condition. 
With  language,  the  mental  life  of  the  child  grows  visibly.  The 
first  words  which  the  child  stammers  wfth  con?ciousne?s,  introduce 
it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  into  human  society.  It  is  the 
first  self-active  step  with  which  it  passes  the  barrier  of  unconscious- 
ness. It  is  *  Correggio's  exclamation — '*  I,  too,  am  a  painter."  The 
child  seems  to  feel  this  itself.  It  does  not  become  tired  of  repeat- 
ing its  first-learned  word  over  and  over  again.  And  as  it  has,  even 
earlier,  heard  and  understood  many  words,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  pronounce  them,  its  linguistic  progress  goes  on  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  This  progress  is  such  that  a  child  with  ordinary  abili- 
ties is  able  to  speak  its  mother-tongue  in  its  second  year  as  well  as 
it  is  needful  at  this  period.  What  immense  progress  is  gained  with 
the  mastery  of  language  for  the  entire  mental  development  of  the 
child!  We  can  speak  with  it  and  instruct  it  by  speech.  All 
communications,  all  exhortations,  all  reprimands,  all  warnings, — in 
short,  all  instruction  and  education  is  henceforth  connected  wuth 
language.  Henceforth  the  whole  life  of  the  child  is  principally  a 
life  in  and  with  language.  It  grows  with  the  latter,  and  we  can 
say,  "  The  child  (and  everybody  else)  knows  just  as  much  as  it  has 
words  to  ex])ress,"  with  more  correctness  than  "  We  know  only  what 
we  have  in  our  memory,"  as  we  often  say. 

From  all  this  we  perceive  what  an  important  position  the  per- 
ceptive power  occupies,  as  regards  the  entire  mental  develoj)nient  of 
the  child.  For  lanjniage  is,  first  of  all,  the  expression  of  the  con- 
ceptions. Without  it,  feeling  and  volition  would  remain  undevel- 
oped. The  formed  conception  is  the  light  w^hich  gives  to  feeling 
clearness,  and  to  volition  certainty.  And,  if  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  proper  development  of  the  power  of  volition  (the  will) 
and  the  emotion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  aim  of  all  edu- 
cation, yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  power  of  forming  definite  conceptions 
upon  which  the  first  and  greatest  care  of  the  educator  should^  ha 
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bestowed,  because  without  it,  volition  lacks  self-conscious  strength, 
and  the  emotional  nature  is  wanting  in  quiet  clearness.  Concep- 
tions (intuition,  idea,  thought)  is  the  bridge  by  means  of  which 
alone  the  educator  can  not  only  penetrate  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  pupil,  but  also  be  able  to  exercise  a  truly  educating  influence. 

Without  a  properly  developed  power  of  forming  definite  concep- 
tions, the  emotions  and  volition  (will)  are  mere  playthings  of  foreign 
influences,  and  thus  continually  in  danger  of  being  abused  and  misled 
by  bad,  but  mentally  superior,  men.  With  the  proper  development 
of  this  power,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  will.  Only  he  who  knows  can  be  really  free.  Desire 
receives,  after  all,  its  full  strength,  its  true  value,  t,  e.j  becomes 
free  will,  when  it  is  enlightened  and  governed  by  hiowledge. 

The  development  of  the  conceptive  faculty  commences  with  in- 
tuition (anschauung)  which  will  lead  to  self -intuition,  which  calls 
forth  self-consciousness.  Intuition  of  external  objects  consists  in  a 
total  apprehension,  the  limiting  and  distinguishing  of  certain  outside 
influences  which  belong  together,  and  which  operate  simultaneously 
upon  our  senses.  This  necessarily  leads  to  the  comparison  of  one 
object  with  another.  Aft^r  the  child  has  learned  to  distinguish  sev- 
eral objects  from  one  another,  and  is  conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  the  next  step  is  to  distinguish  its  own  "self"  from  the 
objects  of  the  outer  world.  At  first  this  is  done  in  a  similar  manner 
as  it  distinguishes  one  object  from  another.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  children  at  this  period  speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  per- 
son. But  soon  after  this,  the  child  recognizes  in  his  own  self,  in 
his  whole  condition,  in  his  volhion  and  his  experiences,  no  longer  an 
extern  object,  but  something  internal :  it  learns  to  distinguish  its 
own  "  self,"  not  only  from  all  outer  objects  and  phenomena,  but  it 
confronts  the  latter  as  an  independent  power,  i,  c,  no  longer  as  an 
object,  but  as  a  subject  endowed  with  self-determination.  Hence- 
forth the  child  speaks  of  itself  in  the  Jirst  person.  This  is  the  dawn 
announcing  the  rising  smi  of  self -consciousness.  As  a  general  thhig, 
this  glorious  conquest  of  growing  development  is  gained  in  the  third 
stage  of  life,  or  youth. 

The  picture  or  delineation  drawn  thus  far,  comprises,  no  doubt,  the 
most  interesting,  most  important,  and  most  remarkable  period  of  life. 
It  is  interesting,  like  every  beginning  of  an  endless  progress,  because 
here  everything  yet  lies  simple  and  clear  before  our  eyes,  and  can,  as 
to  origin  and  progress,  be  observed  and  pointed  out  It  is  import- 
ant, becau.^e  in  this  seemingly  insignificant  beginning  arc  neverthe- 
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less  included  and  prepared  all  ftirthcr  developments  and  the  end.  It 
is  the  fundamental  sketch  or  outline  from  which  nature,  in  the  contin- 
uance of  the  structure,  no  more,  or  very  seldom,  deviates.  It  is  re- 
markable, because  the  receptive  and  reconstructive  powers  in  no 
other  period  manifest  themselves  in  such  an  astonishing  manner,  in 
both  the  physical  and  psychological  organism.  The  emotional  na-. 
turc  and  the  will  develop  themselves  in  the  child  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  perceptive  faculty.  Emotions  consist  originally  in  the 
sensations  produced  by  impressions  upon  the  senses.  We  call  them 
pleasant  if  they  satisfy  our  natural  appetencies,  and  unpleasant  if 
they  do  not  satisfy  them. 

Every  sensation  of  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  presupposes,  there- 
fore, an  impulse  in  the  child,  which  announces  a  want  and  calls  for 
its  satisfaction.  At  the  beginning,  our  imi)ul8e3  and  wants  are  ex- 
tremely sim{)le,  callini^  for  little  more  than  life  and  motion.  "The 
wants  of  the  child  are,  therefore,  at  the  beginning,  confined  to 
the  preservation  of  life  and  free  motion.  The  most  simple  means 
answering  this  purpose,  satisfies  its  appetency,  and  produces  in  it 
a  sensation  of  the  pleasant.  The  child,  however,  does  not  remain 
in  this  state.  Its  appetency  and  its  wants  grow  daily.  The  more 
wants  the  child  has,  the  more  willfui  it  will  become.  These  wants 
are  multiplied  partly  by  nature  itself,  but  als^o,  alas !  by  a  wrong  ed- 
ucation, by  means  of  an  artificial  multiplication  of  (he  same.  It 
is  evident  that  in  this  case  it  is  more  difficult  to  satisfy  the  child,  and 
that  it  must  often  have  unpleasant  perceptions,  which  again  in  turn 
excite  its  opposition,  and  thus  may  result  in  moroseness,  willfulness, 
and  obstinacy. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  confine  these  wants,  as 
much  as  po.s>ible,  within  the  bounds  set  by  nature,  but  also  to  satisfy 
them,  if  they  are  within  these  bounds,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the 
child  a  pure  feeling  of  that  which  answers  best  the  real  demands 
of  nature.  By  an  unnatural  increase  cf  wants,  as  well  as  by  arbi- 
trary denial  of  the  real  needs  of  the  child,  impulse  and  emc>tion  be- 
come perverted,  education  is  made  more  difficult,  and  the  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  child  takes  a  wrong  direction. 

The  more  difficult  period  of  life  is,  however,  the  now  following 
second  period  of  childhood,  the  boyhood  or  girlhood. 

Henceforth  the  newly  inaugurated  contact  with  the  outer  world  is 
extended  to  an  unlimited  degree.  Hardly  is  the  cliild  able,  in  the 
crowd  of  impressions  which  rush  in  upon  it  every  moment,  to  retain 
his  balance,  and  to  keep  united  the  exterior  with  his  interior  world 
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by  means  of  speech.  However,  with  the  increase  of  these  impres- 
sions, grows  also  its  strength  to  receive  and  to  retain  them.  With 
a  thousand  feelers  the  soul  of  the  child  reaches  out  in  the  world. 
Like  a  bee  it  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  and  rocks  itself  in  the 
unbounded  atmosphere  of  perception,  feeling,  and  desire.  There 
commences  a  contest,  as  it  were,  a  struggle  of  the  soul  of  the  child 
with  the  outer  world.  Every  impression  presenting  itself  is  re- 
ceived, but  not  every  one  becomes  the  property  of  the  child's  soul. 
Those  impressions  which  are  not  completely  mastered  by  the  soul 
of  the  child,  disappear  again,  either  without  leaving  a  track  behind, 
or — and  this  is  most  likely  the  case — they  affect  uncon^iously  the 
perceptive  faculty,  the  direction  of  the  will,  and  the  emotions, 
whether  for  gain  or  loss.  From  this  it  follows,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  impressions  made  at  this  period  by  the  surroundings  of 
the  child  upon  the  latter,  should  be  closely  watched  and  c-ontroled. 

The  external  weapons  of  the  child  in  this  contest,  are  the  senses. 
Its  internal  weapons  are,  the  faculties  of  perception  and  of  forming 
conceptions,  the  memory,  and  the  power  of  abstraction.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  former,  become  stronger  by  such  unceasing  exercise. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  child  learn  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  its  senses,  particularly  of  sight,  hearing,  and  feeling. 
Yet  more  important  is  it,  that  the  child  is  kept  in  constant  practice 
in  proper  attention,  observation,  distinguishing,  and  comparing.  The 
child  still  lives  in  this  penod,  principally  in  sensual  perception 
(Ansc/tauung.)  Real,  individual  objects  (the  concrete),  form  as  yet 
the  child's  world.  But  the  impressions  offered  by  the  external  world 
always  change  their  form  more  and  more,  as  the  mind  of  the  child 
reflects  upon  them  ;  they  are,  by  means  of  the  imagination,  repro- 
duced, partly  true  to  nature,  partly  in  new  fantastic  combinations. 
Therefore  the  predilection,  in  this  age,  for  stories,  (particularly 
Maehrchen^)  the  pleasure  in  pictures,  especially  in  such  as  leave 
much  scope  for  imagination  ;  therefore  the  great  inclination  to  such 
plays  as  are  a  dramatic  imitation  of  domestic  and  social  relations, 
and  occupy,  at  the  same  time,  the  imagination.  Recall  in  your 
mind,  the  plays  of  girls  with  their  dolls,  and  those  of  the  boys  with 
their  soldiers.  But  the  powers  of  the  child  become  gradually 
stronger.  In  the  activity  of  the  soul,  choice  comes  more  and  more, 
and  finally  freedom.  All  attainments  and  efforts  become  more  con- 
scious, more  independent  of  the  exterior  world,  or  use  the  latter  as  a 
means.  The  impulse  to  action,  which,  at  the  beginning,  was  mere 
desire  for  mechanical  imitation,  becomes  the  desire  for  attainments 
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which  may  govern  the  objects  of  the  external  world.  It  is  also  here, 
again,  the  power  of  perception  which  exercises  a  predominating 
influence  upon  the  whole  mental  progress,  relatively  upon  the  fi*ee- 
dom  of  the  mmd  from  the  bondage  of  the  external  world.  After  the 
child  has  had  suflicieut  practice  in  the  apprehension  of  such  pictures 
of  the  exterior  world  as  are  perceivable  by  the  senses,  i.  e.,  in  a  con- 
scious exercise  of  the  faculty  of  forming  sensuous  perceptions,  then 
again  in  the  repetition,  combination,  and  comparison  of  the  same, 
by  means  of  the  imagination,  in  view  of  certain  considerations,  then 
the  next  step  is,  the  separation  of  the  essential  from  the  accidental 
qualities  of  an  object,  and  the  collection  of  the  former  into  the 
unity  of  consciousness,  i,  e.,  the  fonnaiion  of  ideas.  With  this,  the 
child  enters  a  new  world,  in  which  it  is,  as  a  thinking  being,  destined 
to  become  always  more  at.  home,  u  e.,  the  world  of  ideas.  Hence- 
forth it  looks  at  the  objects  of  the  exterior  world  differently.  It 
looks  not  only  at  the  single  individual  object,  >vhich  influences  di- 
rectly its  senses,  it  embraces  a  vast  number  of  similar  objects,  and 
combines  these  many  individualities  into  one  whole.  The  idea 
formed  thus  (based,  it  is  true,  upon  intuition — sensual  perception 
Anschauung — but  being  itself  no  intuition,  but  a  pure  act  of  think- 
ing) is  collected  into  the  unity  of  a  **  word,"  by  which  it  recognises 
the  whole  as  its  mental  property.  It  is  evident,  that  by  this  mental 
activity,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  government  of  the  mind  over 
the  exterior  world.  The  i)roud  word  put  under  Linna?us'  pielure — 
"  J^eus  creavit,  Liimceus  disposuit,**  is,  in  this  sense,  true  of  every 
man  awakened  to  independent  thought.  But  al^jo  the  language  of 
the  child  has,  by  this  mental  process,  gained  new  strength  and  nr^w 
copiousness.  Just  so  long  as  it  was  limited  to  the  domain  of  con- 
crete perceptions,  it  was  necessarily  [)oor,  for  it  was  completely  de- 
pendent upon  the  direct  intuition  of  the  senses.  It  was  only  able  to 
name  what  the  child  had  seen,  heard,  felt,  smelt,  or  tasted.  For 
more  than  that,  indeed,  the  child  had  no  occasion.  It  had  enough 
to  do,  to  find  its  way  within  this  circle,  and  to  impress  upon  its  mind 
the  lessons  in  lan^juage  which  it  received  from  its  surroundings. 
But  now  the  child  isuiK)n  a  higher  standing  point,  from  which  it 
overlooks  a  more  extended  circle.  It  systematizes  its  knowledge  ac- 
cordinj?  to  a  law  which  lies  within  itself.  It  increases  and  extends  its 
language  as  well  as  its  ideas,  from  within.  It  no  longer  takes  lessons 
in  lanjruafre  simply  from  the  external  world,  but  it  is  its  own  teacher, 
i.  €,,  it  forms  ideas  spontaneously  and  devises  words  by  which  to 
express  them.     It  speaks  and  thinks. in  ideas  which,  from  the  most 
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simple  abstractions,  always  ascend  to  higher  ones,  and  which  in- 
crea.se  their  contents  by  analysis,  and  their  compass  by  synthesis. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  progress  described  thus  far  could  take 
place  in  this  manner  only  in  the  beginnuig,  i,  e.,  in  tlie  very  first  de- 
velopment of  human  language  at  large.  The  child  in  our  days  finds 
an  already  developed  latiguage.  Its  earliest  and  greatest  task  is  only 
to  familiarize  itself  with  the  ?ame,  in  a  manner  that  it  becomes  its 
native  or  mother  tongue  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  That  is, 
that  it  becomes  the  source  of  its  ideas,  and  the  means  of  its  mental 
clearness.  It  cannot  do,  and  need  not  to  do  much  for  this  purpose. 
It  finds  every  thing  prepared,  and  it  becomes  accustomed  to  give 
to  its  ideas  the  same  names  as  those  do  who  surround  it.  Most 
names  for  higher  classes  of  ideas  the  child  hears  earlier  than  it 
is  able  to  find  their  true  moaning  in  a  synthetical  manner.  It  hears 
and  retains,  for  instance,  much  earlier  the  name  "^re'c"  than  ''apple 
tree,^*  or  any  particular  kind  of  apple  tree.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
the  child  may  always  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  idea-,  i,  c,  obtain  perfect  clearness,  it  has  to  proceed 
analytically  (from  the  general  to  the  specific)  rather  than  syntheti- 
cally. In  the  main  points,  however,  the  progress  of  development 
of  the  conception^,  the  comprehension,  and  the  language  of  the  child, 
is  also,  in  our  time,  similar  to  the  original  one,  described  above,  with 
the  only  dilFerence,  however,  that  the  language  already  developed 
facilitates  and  accelerates  the  formation  and  lixation  of  his  idea^. 
This  must  be  j:0,  as  the  whole  proce.-s  is  based  upon  general  psy- 
chological principles.  The  mental  progress  of  the  child  consists, 
therefore,  in  this :  ''  The  child  gains  gradually  in  clearness  of  its  ' 
ideas  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  grows  in  coi)iousnc>s  of  lan<Tua<Te.**  Its 
thought  and  languag(?  become  continually  mon;  clear,  self-conscious, 
and  correct.  The  ideas  received  from  others,  imitated,  or  formed  by 
its  own  self-activity,  will  always  more  and  more  become  its  mental 
property.  It  systematizes,  connects,  and  enriches  the  same  from  day 
to  day.  It  is,  however,  even  yet  obsenable  in  our  time,  liow  tal- 
ented children,  in  such  cases,  when  either  their  native  language  is 
sometimes  not  immediately  jit  their  command,  or  words  are  ^vant- 
ing  for  certain  ideas,  will  complete  the  latter  by  words  of  their  own 
creation,  very  often  in  an  Ingenious  manner,  and  mostly  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  their  native  language.  This  always  steadily  in- 
creasing wealth  of  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
nature,  lerfds  finally  to  the  seeking  and  di-covery  of  those  general 
laws  which  are  the  basis  of  the  iihenomena  of  all  natural  things. 
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By  this,  the  mental  government  of  man  over  the  exterior  world  be- 
comes complete.  That  which,  at  the  beginning,  as  an  overpowering 
chaos  confused  and  almost  crushed  the  childish  soul,  that  which  was 
afterwards  perceived  only  in  detail,  and  later  yet,  systematized  and 
brought  into  order  and  comprehension — all  this  is  now  subjected  to 
the  government  of  general  law,  and  thus  the  seemingly  boundless 
arbitrariness  of  everything  existing  is  reduced  to  severe  necessity. 
Now  the  youthful  mind  commences  to  watch  the  secret  laboratory  of 
the  Creator,  and  to  anticipate  the  union  of  freedom  and  necessity  in 
the  highest  spirit^  guided  by  his  vii^ible  revelation.  Also,,  here  the 
perception  (apprehension,  recognition,  knowledge)  plays  the  most 
im{)ortant  part,  which  exerci^^es  the  greatest  influence  upon  feeling 
and  the  will,  in  regard  to  excitation,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
proper  guidance  and  strengthening  of  the  same.  For,  if  the  percep- 
tions are  predominatingly  sensuous  and  concrete,  nothing  but  a  sensu- 
ous  feeling  and  desire  can  be  expected.  When,  in  the  imagination, 
the  idea  predominates,  feeling  and  desire  become  rational  and  self- 
conscious.  Our  feeling  and  desire  becomes  rational  if  the  perceptive 
powers  have  reached  the  point  wherd  the  insiglit  of  the  conformity 
to  law  of  everything  existing  is  gained,  where  reason  induces  maii 
to  look  at  everything  in  the  light  of  higher  genend  laws,  and  where 
man  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  harmony  of  the  exterior  world 
with  the  spirit. 

If  we  are  to  distinguish  and  to  name  the  principal  periods  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  man,  upon  the  basis  of  the  description 
given  of  it  thus  far,  it  is,  above  all  things,  clear,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind  progresses  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
pound^  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  from  the  perception  to  the  idea,  from  the  phenomenon  to  the 
law  But,  as  this  very  progress  has  its  principal  type  in  conception, 
as  was  proved,  the  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of  develop- 
ment will  have  to  borrow  their  designations  principally  from  this 
aspect  of  the  develoj)raent  of  mmd. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  earliest  and  latest  state  of  mental  devel- 
opment (i.  e.,  greatest  want  of  freedom,  and  dependence  on  every 
external  impression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  greatest  freedom,  and 
mastery  over  the  outer  and  inner  world  conformably  to  self-discovered 
laws,  on  the  other  hand),  three  stages  or  epochs  present  themselves 
at  once,  corresponding  with  the  childhood,  the  boyhood,  and  the  age 

of  youth. 

The  first  stage  (childhood)  is  the  one  in  which  man  is  yet  entirely 
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under  tlie  dominating  •influence  of  the  external  world,  and  of  the 
charms  of  the  ijens^es.  Perception,  desire,  and  feehng  are  in  this 
period  overrulingly  sensuous.  The  perception  manifests  its  activity 
in  the  formation  of  sensual  intuitions  {Anschauungeii,)  and  in  re- 
producing and  combining  the  same  {Einhildungskraft),  Anything 
not  falling  within  the  circle  of  the  senses,  is,  for  the  child,  either 
not  existing  at  all,  or  it  is  only  approximatively  accessible,  by  means 
of  sensible  illustrations  (figures,  stories,  parables,  allegories,  etc.). 
The  sensation  of  the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant  is,  in  this  period 
again,  determined  by  sensible  impressions.  It  is  thus  principally 
the  sensuously  pleasant  or  unpleasant  that  produces  in  the  child  the 
feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  the  desires  of  the  child,  in  this  period, 
directed  principally  upon  sensual  things  and  activities.  What  is 
pleasant  for  its  senses,  that  it  wishes  to  possess  or  to  carry  out ;  what 
is  for  them  unpleasimt  or  in  opposition,  that  is  avoided  and  detested. 
It  is,  however,  with  all  this,  not  to  be  denied — for  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  understood  and  acknowledged — that  there 
are  within  the  child  already,  in  this  period,  other  inclinations  and  iwi- 
pulses  of  not  purely,  sensuous  nature,  which  exercise  a  great  in- 
iiifluence  upon  the  development  and  direction  of  the  mental  life. 
Particularly  should  be  mentioned  here,  the  love  for  parents  and  other 
persons  from  which  the  child  receives  acts  of  kindness.  It  is  tru**, 
at  the  beginning,  it  has  al-o  a  sensuous,  element ;  but  soon  a  higher 
nature  is  observable,  which  might  even  make  the  child  capable  o! 
sacrifice  for  those  which  are  the  object  of  its  tender  love.  It  is  tlie 
sunbeam'  of  an  inn(!r  life  which  attests  the  higher  origin  of  the  soul 
of  man.  It  contauis  heavenly  light  and  fertilizing  warmth  for  the  life 
of  feeling,  and  is  this,  ibr  education,  of  incomparable  value. 

Another  impulse  of  a  higher  nature  is  the  conscience,  which  awak- 
ens also  in  this  period.  For  it  is  not  something  that  is  made,  formed, 
or  acquired  ;  but  it  is  likewise  a  necessary  product  of  the  peculiar 
jwwcrs  of  the  mind  of  man.  Conscience  is  an  involuntary  direct 
perception,  that  an  exertion,  a  desire,  an  action,  is  in  harmony  or 
in  discord  with  that  which  ha=^  been  recognized  as  corresponding 
with  a  natural  law  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  which  has,  there- 
fore, been  recognized  as  being  good  and  praiseworthy.  It  is  thus  an 
interior  monition  which  makes  the  one  who  has  done  right  feel  that 
he  is  in  harmony  with  himself;  and  the  one  who  has  done  wrong, 
feels,  in  consequence  of  it,  that  he  is  in  hostiHty  with  him>elf.  The 
first  beginnings  or  intonations  of  conscience  corresix)nd,  as  a  matter 
of  coui-se,  as  yet  with  the  mental  dependency  of  the  child.     It  is  not 
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yet  conscious  of  the  conflict  in  its  own  breast.  The  judgments  of 
others — of  its  parents  — arc  as  yet  its  law.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been 
di?quietcd  by  discord  with  it-elf,  but  with  its  leadens,  and  the  nioilels 
placed  before  it  for  imitation.  Its  morr.l  centre  of  gravity  lies  yet 
beyond  itself.  The  authority  of  its  parents  is  yet  acknowledged,  an 
authority  afterwards  a<.-unicd  by  its  conscience,  as  the  voice  of  an 
invisible  judge.  The  involuntary  inner  monitiouj  tliat  its  actions 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  and  the  laws  of  its  parents,  dis- 
quiets its  conscience.  But  even  here,  the  external  leads  by  degrees 
to  the  internal.  The  place  of  the  parental  will  will  be  assumed  by 
the  law  slumbering  within  itself,  awakened  by  tlie  voice  from  with- 
out. With  the  awakening  of  its  self-consciou>ness,  the  child  will 
always  understand  more  clearly  that,  by  a  violation  of  its  inner 
moral  feeling  (law),  it  comes  not  only  into  an  unhap[>y  conflict  with 
external  autliorities  (such  as  parents,  etc.),  but  also  with  itself,  i.  e,, 
with  its  ow^n  moral   being,  which  is  destined  to  imitate  the  Divine. 

It  is   self-evident,   how   highly   imjjortant   the   strengthening  and 
proper  guidance  of  tliis  consciousness  of  right  must  be  for  education, 

« 

as  it  contain-i,  at  the  same  tinio,  for  every  man,  the  only  secure, 
direct  restoration  of  the  harmony  between  virtye  and  hap})ine.-s. 

The  second  stage  of  development,  corresponding  with  boy /toad 
(commencing  with  about  the  seventh  year),  strips  off  gradually  the 
shackles  which  were  put  on  the  child  by  external  impressions,  and 
bring-*  the  always  growing  spiritual  strength  into  a  certain  equilib- 
rium with  the  external  world.  It  is,  then,  the  stage  of  develojmicnt 
of  the  awakening  understanding  which  opposes  ihe  external  power 
of  sensuous  impressions  with  the  internal  power  of  comprehension 
and  the  sense  of  order.  The  exterior 'world  is  the  material  out  of 
which  the  boy  forms  more  and  more  self-act ively  his  own  world  of 
ideas.  He  is,  indeed,  borne  and  carried  on  by  the  powerful  stream 
of  sensuous  impressions,  but  he  no  longer  follows  this  outer  attrac- 
tion without  a  will  .of  his  own,  but  only  gradually,  like  a  skillful 
swimmer,  who  uses  the  waves  as  a  bridge,  in  order  to  reach  his 
self-selected  aim.  It  is  consequently  the  idea  which  pre  ents  in  this 
period  the  most  important  force  involved  in  the  mental  development. 
It  is  the  idea  which  ripens  the  perceptive  j)OAvers,  and  elevates  the 
activity  of  the  will  to  well  considered,  cautious  decision. 

The  third  period  of  mentid  development    (the  age  of  youth,  be- 
ginning with  about  the  fifteenth  year)  generalizes  the  idea,  investi- 
gates everywhere  the  conformity  to  underlying  law,  and  recognizes 
the  law  itself,  i,  e.,  it  is  the  stage  of  rational  thinking  (rationality- 
Vernunfterken7ii7iiss).      Arrived  thus  far,  man  becomes  capable  of 
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sv.ly)!<lina*Ing  nl-o  liis  will  lo  Ihc  control  of  reason.  Man  olcva'os 
h'ni-:('U*  in' this  period  upon  a  standing  point  from  which  he  holds  free 
s\tay  over  tlie  exterior  world.  This  is  done  partly  by  the  idea 
(Ver  inijtheyrijf'),  partly  by  the  ideal  {Vernunfthild),  The  fun- 
damental [)ower  of  the  former  is  reason^  /.  e,^  the  perception  of  those 
general  and  fundamental  laws  underlying  tiie  phenomena.  The  fun- 
damental power  of  the  latter  is  fancy  {^Phantasie)^  t.  e.,  the  jwwer 
to  represent  the  general  rational  ideas  (  Venunifthegriff)  in  intui- 
tive {anschaulich)  pictures.  This  stage  of  development  is,  there- 
fore, the  period  of  reason  and  fancy  (Phantasie).  The  youth  en- 
deavors to  answer  the  questions  as  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things — 
the  '*  Whence?"  the  **  Whither?"  and  the  "Wherefore?"  He  at- 
tempts to  answer  them  cither  by  syllogisms  or  through  the  ideal. 
The  syllogism  canoes  conviction  ;  tiie  ideal,  direct  satisfaction^  and 
consequently,  contentment.  The  former  gives  to  the  will  instruction 
how  to  reach  an  aim  \  the  latter  directly  shows  it  the  aim  itself. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  ideal  inspires  and 
inflames  the  soul  directly  to  actions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  alone  leaves  it  cold,  by  instructing  it  only  about  truths  i.  e,, 
about  the  harmony  of  a  conception  with  the  general  laws  of  think- 
ing, as  they  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  thinking  subject. 

The  ideal  is  the  ficM  for  art.  This  period  of  development  is, 
therefore,  principally,  also  tiie  art  aye,  i.  <>.,  the  period  of  tiie  great- 
est susceptibility  and  inspiration  for  art  and  its  productions,  which  is 
particularly  manifested  in  thi*  love  of  youth  for  poetry. 

All  these  characteristics  of  the  three  principal  periods  of  mental 
devi'lopm'.'ut  go  on  witii  corresponding  changes  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment. 

The*  physical  characteristic  of  the  first  period  shows  its(df  in  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  child,  and  in  its  bodily  dependence  on  its 
mother.  The  growth  of  the  body  is,  in  childhood,  the  most  marked. 
The  child  wiiich,  at  its  birth,  measures  about  eighteen  inclu^s,  and 
has  a  weight,  on  the  average,  of  eight  pounds,  reaches,  at  the  end  of 
childhood  (seven  yeai*^),  more  than  double  the  length  (abuut  forty- 
two  inches),  and  moreover  live  times  its  original  weight ;  out  of  which 
follows,  that  the  functions  of  digestion  are  predominatingly  activ'e  at 
this  period.  It  is  a  continual  receiving  and  assimilation  of  nutritious 
matter,  which  is,  in  this  period,  j)redominant  among  all  the  bodily  func- 
tions. The  dependence  on  the  mother  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  baby  receives  its  food  at  the  breast  of  the  mother,  by  whom  its 
life  also  was  wholly  supported  as  a  foetus.  Gradually,  it  is  true,  it 
frees   itself  from   this   source  of  food,  and  its  dej)endence  on  the 
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mother  gradually  decreases.  It  is,  however,  nevertheless  an  unde- 
niable fact,  that  the  physical  and  mental  prosperity,  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  child  through  the  whole  childhood,  is  principally  depend- 
ent on  the  mother,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  or  languishing  condition, 
according  as  this  sup[)ort  is  good  or  bad.  In  this  fact  lies  the  ex- 
traordinary educational  influence  of  the  mother  upon  children,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  infftience. 

The  characteristics  of  the  physical  development  in  this  period  are 
thus  similar  to  those  in  the  mental  development,  namely  :  a  predom- 
inating receiving  and  appropriating  of  materials  from  without,  un- 
der the  preponderating  influence  of  the  exterior  world. 

In  the  second  period,  the  body  reaches  or  attains  a  certain  sym- 
metry in  its  proportions,  and  that  solidity  in  the  osseous  system 
which  enables  the  boy  to  resist  the  exterior  world,  and  fits  him  for 
exertion  in  manual  labor.  The  appearance  of  stronger  teeth  indi- 
cates a  gradually  gi'owing  equilibrium  betwe(?n  external  influences 
and  the  reaction  on  the  side  of  the  young  body,  as  far  as  they  pre- 
pare the  body  for  receiving  more  solid  food,  pai'ticularly  animal  food. 
In  the  same  proportion  as  the  soul  takes  the  external  world  to  itself, 
and  it  forms  also  its  physical  organ,  i.  e.,  the  body,  out  of  the  most 
different  nutritious  matters.  Muscles  and  bones  attain  almost  their 
permanent  proportions.  The  brain  ceases  to  grow.  The  physiog- 
nomy receives  its  permanent  form.  The  body,  however,  possesses 
thus  far  not  yet  that  freedom  and  ripeness  which  fits  it  for  power- 
ful action  upon  the  exterior  world.  The  powers  of  generation  are 
yet  slumbering.  A  certain  inmiaturity  is  as  yet  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  The  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  a  closed  bud  that  will 
burst  open  in  the  t/iird  period,  in  the  age  of  youth.  Breast  and 
j)elvis,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  breathing,  and  the  sexual  organs, 
develop  themselves  perfectly,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  that  great 
caution  is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  their  development  from  be- 
coming injunous  to  the  life  of  the  Avhole  organism.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  the  case,  that  just  at  this  period  is  sown  the  germ  of  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  The  devolopment  of  the  larynx,  also,  the  features  be- 
coming more  defined,  the  appearance  of  the  beard  and  body  hairs, 
and  of  the  last  molar  or  wisdom  tooth,  all  announce  the  attainment 
of  the  full  size  and  that  strength  which  gives  the  self-conscious 
power  to  act  upon  the  outer  world  for  human  purposes  and  to  the 
full  measure  of  human  accomplishment,  although  the  greatest  perse- 
verance in  exertions  depending  upon  longer  exercise,  experience, 
absence  of  passion,  and  discretion,  is,  as  a  general  tiling,  the  property 
of  a  later  period  in  life,  i,  e.,  of  manhood. 
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There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
than  national  jealousies.  Formerly,  France  might  be  accused  of  being,  of 
aU  nations,  the  most  disdainful  to  foreigners,  but  that  fault  she  has  partially 
corrected.  In  the  arrangement  of  public  instruction,  at  least,  there  has 
been  a  series  of  missions,  having  for  their  object  the  study  of  the  system  of 
education  of  neighboring  countries  f  Our.  neighbors  have  not  acted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  if  works  by  Frenchmen  upon 
public  instruction  in  Germany  and  IloUand  are  useful,  similar  works  upon 
public  instruction  in  France,  written  by  Germans  or  Hollanders,  would  be 
much  more  so  to  us.  The  scarcity  of  such  books  gives  great  value  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  nahn,|  although  it  is  not  official.  Mr.  Ilahn  undertook  his 
miasion  himself,  or  rather  he  received  it  from  the  chance  which  made  him 
pass  a  few  years  in  our  midst 

His  book  proves,  moreover,  even  more  than  the  indifference  of  his  com- 
patriots, how  far  the  German  universities  are  from  approving  of  the  French 
system  of  instruction.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  severity  to  greater  extent 
There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  our  system  of  instruction  that  receives  unquali- 
fied praise  from  Mr.  Ilahn,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  is  not  severely 
criticised.  Very  frequently,  also,  he  has  drawn  his  information  and  appreci- 
ation only  from  the  enemies  of  the  University 

L  The  work  of  Mr.  Ilahn  comprises  two  distinct  parts :  one  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  legislation  and  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
the  other  devoted  to  criticism,  in  which  he  judges,  accordmg  to  its  prin- 
ciples, our  institutions  and  regulations.  The  first  part,  of  course,  has  no 
interest  for  us.  As  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ilahn  upon  the  merits  and  defects 
of  our  system  of  public  education,  as  they  are  evidently  those  of  most  of 
his  countrymen,  it  is  well  to  know  them,  although  it  must  bo  regretted 
sometimes,  that  they  are  founded  upon  superficial  observation  and  inexact 
information.  Mr.  Ilahn  observed  hastily  a  certain  number  of  classes;  he 
took  notes  hurriedly,  collected  a  few  anecdotes,  and  attached  importance 
to  trifles.  His  criticiim  very  often  reminds  one  of  the  traveler  who  judges 
the  complexion  of  all  the  women  of  a  country  by  that  of  his  hostess.  Thus 
he  relates  that  a  pupil  in  rhetoric,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  upon  the 

•  By  Erncf»t  Kenan,  In  Rcrw,  d<:i  Z>t.u  -  MoudM. 

t  The  followinfir  are  among  the  otticial  reports  wliicli  havo  been  made  and  pnb- 
lidhcd  in  PariH  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  otlier  countries :— Onvicr  i^ub* 
mitied  a  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Holland  in  1811;  Jnlicn,  on  the  Inftitntions 
of  PexUlozzi  in  lril2;  Consiin,  on  Public  HcboolH  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Pmseia,  in  1833,  and  a  ►econd,  on  Secondary  Education,  in  Prutjvia  in  the  name  year;  St. 
Marc  Glrardln,  on  Intermediate  School*  in  the  South  of  Germany  in  liiO;  Engeno 
Rendu,  on  Popn'ar  Education  in  the  North  of  Germany  in  1865,  and  in  Ensriand,  and  par^ 
ticularly  in  London,  in  18M;  Mlnpftcn.  on  Secondary  and  Superior  Education  in  Germany 
in  1HH«;  Monnier,  on  Popular  Education  in  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Europe 
In  1866;  Bandonin.  on  Special  and  Pritnary  Schoola  in  Bels^ium,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land in  180');  Morin  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  In  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land in  lMft4 ;  and  Demogeot  and  Montncci,  on  the  Schools  in  Great  Britain  in  11W6.— 
Am.  Editor. 

X  Das  UnterriehUt-Westn  in  FrankTtic\mii  dner  GuehiehU  der  Poarimr  Vntoenitat,  YOU 
Lodwig  nahn  ;  Breelau,  1848. 
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difficullics  of  Pliaedon,  said  to  him,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  embarrass- 
ment :  "  Those  silly  things  we  pass  over ! "  Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  when 
the  principal  of  an  institution  wants  a  teacher,  he  applies  to  the  nearest 
drinking  saloon,  and  that  the  pupils  call  that  aller  <i  Ici  foire  atix  pion» 
{auf  den  Pioiismarkt  gehn) — redeeming  a  teacher  left  in  pawn. 

However,  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Ilahn  upon  the  whole  arrangement  of  our 
system  of  public  instruction,  are  important ;  for  they  come,  not  from  a 
knowledge,  more  or  less  incomplete,  of  what  transpires  in  om*  colleges,  but 
from  principles  opposed  to  ours,  and  which  are,  in  some  respects,  correct. 
In  the  French  organization  of  public  instruction,  the  source  of  all  the  evil, 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ilahn,  is  the  system  of  public  competitions.  Oiir  German 
critic  continually  recurs  to  this  fundamental  idea,  and,  imitating  the  manner 
of  the  old  Cato,  he  thus  terminates  chapters  the  most  diverse:  Caeierum 
eenseo  coiicurmm  dclendum  esse.  If  we  believe  him,  this  institution  would  be 
as  fatal  as  a  test  for  professors,  as  a  means  of  emulation  among  pupils. 

"It  is  much  to  be  lamented,'*  says  he,  "that  competiiion  is  the 
only  way  to  attHiu  the  professorship  in  the  colleges,  and  that  practical 
skill,  joined  to  suflicieDt  knowledge,  cannot  give  liie  entrHUce  to  it  Men 
the  most  experienced  in  education — those  wlio  bring  to  their  dillicult  func- 
tions, not  brilliant  talents,  but  a  solid  intellect  wiih  a  little  slowness  and 
timidity — will  always  be  placed,  in  public  examiuations,  after  the  voung 
people  who  know  how  to  amuse  the  audience  and  their  judges,  and  who, 
although  endowed  with  ready  speech  to  extricate  themselves  from  difficul- 
ties, posse>8  neither  patience  nor  firmness  enough  to  teach  well.  All  the 
regulations  which  th«  y  may  try  to  introduce  into  the  legislation  ft)r  these 
competitions,  in  favor  of  more  experienced  teachers,  will  be  insufficient  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  this  system.  There  should  be  conditions  of 
another  kind  and  more  fully  understood,  in  order  to  reach  the  important 
places  t)f  SLCondary  instruction.  There  are  now  in  tlio  colUges,  some  pro- 
fessors who,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  grammatical  instruction,  have 
given  proof  of  the  greatest  zeal  and  of  superior  skill;  there  are  even  some 
whoso  writings  show  more  literary  culture  than  is  found  in  most  of  the 
AggrfqH  of  the  superior  classes,  and  who  vet  are  condemned  t  >  grow  old 
in  a  grammar  class,  because  their  advanced  age  no  longer  permits  them  to 
attempt  a  dangerous  contest  with  so  many  young  candidates.  Independ- 
ently of  the  injustice  of  such  a  course,  the  most  honest  devotion  must 
necessarilv  grow  cold,  if  it  sees  no  goal  before  it,  especially  in  a  country 
where  pedagogy  inspires  but  little  interest  for  itself.  The  exclusive  system 
of  competition  is  therefore  at  the  same  time  iniquitous  and  prejudicial  to 
the  iustruction  of  colleges."  (p.  53G.) 

It  is  easy  thus  to  point  out  the  weak  side  and  the  inconveniences  of 
every  i-:istitution,  but  the  proof  of  sagacity  is  in  indicating  the  remedy. 
The  principle  of  the  French  administration  being  to  distrust  the  free  choice 
of  the  superiors,  and  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
principals,  the  system  of  competiiion,  at  least  for  secondary  instruction 
remains  a  necessity.  The  system  of  vouchers,  mutual  bonds,  and  in  some 
sort  infcolTment  of  men,  one  with  the  other,  which  exists  in  England  and 
Germany,  cannot  be  adopted  in  France.  The  whole  personal  service  of 
secondary  instruction  is  not  with  us  as  elsewhere,  analogous  to  a  religious 
corporation  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  army ;  it  must  have  a  system  of  regular  promo- 
tion in  which  there  is  no  room  for  caprice.  It  may  be  regretted  that 
France  is  so  strongly  attached  to  such  a  system ;  but  the  system  being  what 
it  i«»,  competition  for  the  offices  of  secondary  instruction  results  as  a  logical 
necessity.    The  obser^'ations  of  Mr.  Hahn  are  much  more  true  as  regards 
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soperior  education.  Here  competition  is  too  imperfect  a  means  of  yalaa^ 
tion,  and  may,  moreover,  be  set  aside  by  claims  of  another  nature.  *•  Com- 
petition," says  he  on  this  subject,  "  is  one  of  the  most  popular  institutions 
of  France ;  it  represents  in  the  domain  of  instruction  the  democratic  ele- 
ment, and  suits  especially  the  ideas  of  the  young  students  and  of  those  who 
call  themselves  liberals.  If  it  were  not  thus  crowned  with  the  aureole  of 
liberalism,  it  would  have  been  seen  long  ago  what  inconveniences  it  brings 
together  with  a  few  doubtful  advantages,  and  M.  Cousin  would  not,  for 
fifteen  years,  have  combated  in  vain  tljis  mode  of  nomination,  with  all  the- 
energy  of  his  criticism."  (587.) 

The  centralization  and  uniformity  of  public  instruction  among  us  arc, 
with  Mr.  Ilahn,  the  object  of  reproaches  almost  as  bitter  as  the  system  of 
competition. 

"There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Napoleonic  organization  of  the  University.    It  was  inipo>sible  to  imagine  a 
system  mt>re  powerful  and  more  simple,  for  establishing  the  unity  of  national 
instruction  and  providing  for  the  stability  of  the  traditions.     But,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  an  institution  directed  solely  to  Ih  ii  end  bore  within  itself  an 
immediate  danger,  and  that  danger  has  been  but  too  much  developed;  it 
was  sacriticing  progn  ss  to  stability,  cau.sing  unity  of  minj  to  degenerate 
into  uniformity  of  method  and  proc<*ss,  stiflmg  all  the  new  efforts  put  forth 
for  education.    In  fact,  the  openly  avowed  demand  of  the  university  men, . 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  tho  other,  is  that  no  cliange  sha  1  be  made, 
either  in  tl\e  direction  of  studies  or  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  which  is 
not  p.e^cnbed  by  the  central  authority;  that  ms  to  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, a  id  the  classical  books,  the  d.s^ribution  of  hours  and  disciplinary 
regulations,  a  college  in  the  North  shall  correspond  in  the  minutest  details 
with  a  school  situated  cm  the   Mediterranean.     Before  introducing  any 
innovation,  it  must  be  tried,  but  it  is  natural  that  they  should  hesitate  to 
try  an  experiment  upon  all  the  schools,  so  that  the  severe  uiiformity  not 
permitting  these  trials  to  be  made  in  isolated  cases,  the  result  is  that  the 
whole  corporation  is  chained  in  complete  immobility.    The  educating  corps 
has  b  come  so  stationary  in  France,  that  I  know  of  no  society  which,  in 
this  age  of  universal  progress,  and  in  a  nation  the  most  mobile  in  the  world, 
persists  in  its  ways  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction,  which  repels  with, 
so  much  disdain    and  presumption,  all  f -reign    methods,  and  which  is 
so  prompt  to  see  a  revolution,  even  in  the  most  iu'^ignificant  changes. 
.    .     This  uniformity  seems  to  mc  the  principal  cause  of  the  relative 
weakness   of    tlie    studies    in  the    provincial    colleges.     ...     If  the 
schools  of  Paris,  w  th  a  very  defective   system  or  instruction,   some- 
times prod'ice  brilliant  resul  s,  they  are  less  the  fruits  of  the  system  than 
the  effects  of  exterior  motives,  which  keep  up  amonij  the  studious  youth  of 
the  capital  a  renlly  remarkable  ardor.    In  the  provmces,  on  the  contrary, 
where  these  motives  of  emulation  are  wanting,  the  teachers  never  think  of 
changing  or  modifyin*^  anything  in  the  official  method;  indeed  they  often 
relax  them,  and  are  negligent  to  a  deplorable  degree.    The  brilliant  routine 
of  the  capital  becomes,  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  an  irksome  task,  without 
life  or  interest.    If  the  head  masters  and  professors  of  the  provincial  col- 
leges could  follow  their  own  inspiration,  we  should  find  in  many  cities 
centers  of  instruction,  less  brilliant  perhaps  than  the  colleges  of  Paris,  but 
quite  as  fruitful.    Uniformity,  on  the  contrary,  has  destroyed  liberty  and 
life;  absolute  equality,  it  is  the  breathing  of  death.   .   .  Of  tlie  two  devices 
of  the  French  revolution,  liberty  an<l  equality,  Napoleon  in  his  creations, 
regarded  the  second  alone;  the  effect  of  equality  htis  been  absolutely  to 
exclude  liberty.     Equality  and  the  principle  of  centralization  served  the 
views  of  the  imperial  despotism.    The  restoration  was  but  little  more 
interested  in  the  emancipation  of  the  academies.    But  has  the  government 
of  July  been  faithful  to  its  principles  and  its  programme,  in  maintaining 
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imiformity  ia  the  establishments  of  the  University?  I  think  not 
However,  not  to  cast  upon  the  government  itself  a  reproach  which 
foils  upon  it  much  less  than  on  its  adversaries,  I  must  remark  that 
it  is  especially  the  fault  of  the  pretcnde  1  liberal  opposition  {der  vermnnUieh 
liberaUn,  Opf)osUion  der  Linktfn),  if  stH^uation  has  become  a  law  of 
the  University,  and  if  equality  has  remained  intact  at  the  expense  of 
liberty.  Since  the  clerical  party  has  begun  to  demand  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion the  university  c>rps  has  become,  in  the  ej'cs  of  those  who  cull  them- 
selves libera^  the  representative  of  modern  mind,  and  woe  to  the  profane 
hands  that  dare  to  touch  tlm  h>ly  of  holies!  In  blind  zeal  against  the 
party  who  derive  advantage  to  their  plans  from  the  profound  errors  of  the 
University,  tlie  opposition  think  they  can  do  nothing  better  tlmn  deny  these 
faults  anjf  cover  them  with  the  cloak  of  their  popul  triiy.  The  right «  f  the 
State  over  the  education  of  children  is  sometimes  exaggerated  to  a  Spartan 
degree  tlie  principle  of  unity  of  mind  in  modern  societies  is  extolled  in 
every  way  and  on  all  occasions ;  considerations  really  loyal  and  right  are 
fatally  sacridced  to  the  needs  of  controversy.'*  (176.) 

What  follows  surprises  ns.  Mr.  Hahn  presents,  as  a  useful  reform  and 
the  first  step  towards  progress,  the  modification  or  suppression  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  public  instruction,  and  certain  other  measures  which  have  seemed 
among  us  to  be  entirely  innocuous,  and  which,  in  fact,  have  so  resulted, 
These  passages^how  that  the  author  has  not  fully  comprehended  the  real 
spirit  of  French  society.  Let  us  be  just,  however.  Mr.  Hahn  has  seen 
things  in  our  country  under  a  false  light ;  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  by  declamations  everywhere  repeated ;  he  is  not,  however,  an  enemy 
of  intelligence.  His  prinMplcs  upon  the  education  of  the  people  are  a 
proof  of  it.  **  If  it  is  a  duty,"  says  he,  "  for  all  reginies  to  give  their  princi- 
pal attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  this  duty  devolves  especially 
upon  governments  which  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  liberty.  The 
truly  liberal  policy  is  not  ignorant  that  the  difi'usion  of  education  is  its 
rarest  guaranty  and  firmest  foundation.  A  country  that  wishes  to  be  free 
must  be  enlightened  otherwise  its  noblest  sentiments  are  dangerous  to  it. 
If  politic  il  rights  surpass  intellectual  culture,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
people  will  allow  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  to  be  drawn 
into  the  gravest  errors."  (184.) 

In  the  appreciation  of  facts,  Mr.  Hahn  shows  himself  here,  as  elsewhere, 
a  severe  critic.  "  The  principle  of  obligatory  instruction  {die  ScfiulpJUchiig- 
heU),  in  the  German  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  rigid  duty  imposed  by  the  law 
upon  parents,  of  having  their  children  share  the  benefits  of  instruction,  is 
not  yet  introduced  in  France.  Principles  of  liberty,  badly  understood,  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  employment  of  this  means,  the  only  cfiicacious  one 
for  procuring  the  general  difi'usion  of  elementary  instruction.  A  liberalismt 
not  very  secure  of  itself,  reposing  on  false  principles,  and,  on  that  account, 
timid  and  always  on  its  guard  against  the  power  of  the  State,  has  refused  to 
give  to  society  the  right  of  constraint  relative  to  education.  The  question 
was  agitated  durhig  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  of  July.  .  .  .  The 
government  was  induced  to  recognize,  at  least  indirectly,  the  principle  of 
obligatory  education  but  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  repudiated  it,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  although  the  most  compe- 
tent members  of  the  two  assemblies,  and  especially  the  committee  charged 
with  the  report,  had,  through  the  organ  of  M.  Cousin,  pronounced  very  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  universal  obligation."  (2G0.)    Mr.  Hahn  thinks  that  primaiy 
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instruction  is  insufficient,  and  not  widely  diffused  among  us ;  (203)  the  position 
of  tlie  instructors  appeared  to  him  degraded,  and  their  merits  below  medi- 
ocrity. (827.)  The  picture  which  he  traces  of  the  education  of  women,  is  also 
one  of  the  saddest  (384.)  Would  to  God  that  the  reality  were  not  sadder 
BtiUl 

IL  The  part  of  Mr  Hahn's  work  relating  to  secondary  instruction  is  the 
most  interesting  and  best  developed.  **  The  University,"  he  says, "  in  taking 
classical  antiquity  for  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  object  of  study, 
has  pretended  to  render  an  inestimable  service  to  civilization,  as  well  as  to 
the  imaginary  preponderance  of  French  culture  in  Europe ;  it  insists,  with 
pride,  upon  this  benefit,  in  order  to  sustain  the  interests  of  its  absolute 
domination ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  main,  it  has  not  the  correct 
conception  of  the  studies  proper  to  develop  the  scholar.  It  heaps  up  to 
superabundance  the  classical  detail,  without  vivifying  the  mass  with  the 
leaven  of  literary  spirit;  the  antique  forms  circulate  daily,  and  pass  from 
hand  to  hand ;  but  the  sense  of  antique  beauty  is  profoundly  wanting ;  the 
student  laboriously  collects  polished  stones  for  building,  which  never  rise 
into  a  harmonious  edifice ;  he  never  passes  from  a  barren  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  vital  nourishment  of  the  whole  spiritual  man.  Everything  is 
restricted  to  narrow  and  mean  applications.  Instead  of  strengthening  the 
intellectual  faculties,  instead  of  a  development  in  which  beauty  of  form 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  reason,  they  acquire  only  a 
singular  skill  in  disguising  from  themselves  and  others,  the  emptiness  of 
their  thoughts,  under  a  hollow,  dazzling  and  pompous  form.  They  think 
to  preserve  and  continue  the  philological  traditions  of  Port-Royal;  they 
promise  to  the  nation  fruits  comparable  to  those  produced  by  that  vigorous 
school,  a  new  golden  age  in  literature;  but  they  fail  to  perceive  that  of  all 
this  classical  culture  they  have  seized  the  husk  and  not  the  fruit,  so  that, 
instead  of  elevating  the  soul,  this  culture  tends  but  to  increase  the  evil  of  an 
age  deeply  tinged  with  materialism.  A  narrow  and  formal  spirit  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  instruction  in  France;  it  is  not  true  culture  of  the 
mind;  it  is  its  caricature." 

"  If,  in  the  education  of  youth,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  to  classical 
studies  the  pre-eminence  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  centuries ;  if  they 
are  to  resist  the  assaults  of  a  materialism,  impatient,  and  solely  devoted  to 
immediate  interests,  tliey  whose  action  is  almost  entirely  disinterested,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  true  character,  the  essential  advantages  of 
such  an  education  should,  lirst  with  the  masters  themselves,  emerge  ft'om 
the  cloud  of  a  traditional  respect,  and  become  a  profound  conviction. 
Skeptical  society  will  not  be  led  by  vain  phrases,  against  which  the  first 
palpable  argument  of  the  realists  would  too  easily  succeed.  We  must 
pardon  people  of  the  world  for  slighting  the  value  of  classical  education, 
for  preferring  for  youth  the  study  of  modern  literature  to  that  of  the  dead 
Ifingunges,  for  thinking  that  they  can  better  understand  the  master  works 
of  antiquity  by  means  of  good  translations  than  by  a  ten  years  study ;  all 
these  easy  arguments  have  weight,  if  we  oppose  to  them  only  a  pretended 
pedagogy,  which  does  not  treat  ancient  languages  diflferently  from  the 
modem,  which  penetrates  less  into  the  mind  of  the  ancients,  into  the 
harmonious  development  of  their  thought,  than  a  tolerable  translation 
would  do,  which,  in  short,  rests  upcm  no  sound  idea  of  the  laws  of 
intellectual  gymnastics,  upon  no  deep  study  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
dovelopmeut  of  the  £^ultics,  such  as  should  result  from  literary  studies. 
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•*  We  hear  repeated,  on  all  sides,  stereotyped  phrases  upon  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  classical  studies,  and  their  advantages  tor  intellectual 
development;  but  beyond  these  phrases,  these  common-place  remarks,  we 
find  in  the  intelligence  and  practice  of  the  masters,  no  principle,  no  guiding 
star.  The  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  from  being  a  meaus,  has  become 
the  end  of  eduction ;  from  the  patient  ^  ork  that  ii  oii^ht  to  be.  it  has  become 
a  purely  mechanical  exercise  in  the  course  of  an  entirely  ariiticial  routina 
Whilst  the  special  advantage  of  the  st^dy  of  a  dead  language  is  its  being 
a  practical  logic,  by  the  analysis,  which  it  demands,  of  the  forms  of  the 
language,  and  while  on  that  account  the  question  is  no',  in  this  first  labor, 
how  to  banish  difflcu'ties,  but  to  learn  sy-tematica' ly  to  surmount  them ; 
while,  I  say,  the  question  is  not,  how  to  shorten  the  route,  since,  in  one 
sense,  the  route  is  itself  the  end  and  aim,  the  whole  art  of  classical  instnic- 
lion  in  France  consists  in  arriving,  as  promptly  as  possible,  at  an  easy 
comprehension  of  the  authors,  or  at  acquiring  an  agreeable  Latin  style, 
and  thus,  in  eluding  all  the  grammaiic  »l  and  logical  difficulties.  Tue  gram- 
mar thus  becomes  a  collection  of  practical  processes  and  tricks,  founded 
much  more  on  external  anah-gy  than  on  rational  necessity;  the  example, 
instead  of  only  illustrating  the  rule,  becomes  the  main  object  of  attention, 
the  rule  serving  only  to  illusti  ate  the  example  Translation  into  an  ancient 
language  is  much  less  an  intelligent  application  of  the  rules,  than  a 
mechanical  reunion  of  phrases  learned  by  heart — a  blind  task !  In  the  expla- 
nation of  authors,  they  neglect  to  penetrate  the  development  of  the  thought, 
and  seek  only  a  suspicious  elegance  in  French  style.  Let  us  examine,  in 
detail,  the  nature  of  this  pseudo-scholarly  instruction."  (384.) 

Mr.  Hahn  examines,  from  this  point  of  view,  all  the  branches  of  our 
classical  instruction.  The  gramm  itic  il  studies  are  of  all,  the  most  mal- 
treated ;  the  author  inveighs  with  force,  (and  here  it  must  be  confessed 
with  reason)  against  the  mechanical  turn  and  superficial  method  of  our 
rudiments,  against  the  *'word  for  word"  custom  and  the  "lists  of 
expressions." 

He  revolts  against  the  "  ^^'s  left  out,"  the  "  de's  which  can  be  changed 
into  qui  a'appelU"  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  He  would  prefer  a 
philological  method,  and  the  substitution  of  an  elementary  work  analogous 
to  the  Meihode  latine  of  M.  Bumouf  (more  conformed  to  the  German  meth- 
ods), to  the  artificial  and  illogical  method  of  L'Homond.  This  p  irt  of  Mr. 
Hahn's  work  (p.  88G-402),  is  full  of  observations  more  or  less  severe,  but 
always  original,  and  which  habit  alone  prevents  us  from  making  of 
oiu^elves.  The  custom  of  making  Latin  verses  rouses  his  antipathy  agiiinst 
our  slightly  superficial  methods  of  classical  education.  He  admin  s  those 
feats  of  strength  and  intellect  which  we  expend  upon  it,  but  he  sees  in  it 
only  a  master-piece  of  imitation.  (393.) 

The  same  reproach,  and  always  for  the  same  reasons,  is  addressed  to 
our  system  of  recitations,  which  he  accuses  of  being  an  exercise  purely 
mechanical,  and  of  no  efiect  in  the  culture  of  the  mind.  If  he  is  more 
lenient  to  the  Greek  studies,  if  M.  Bumouf  s  grammar  receives  his  eulogi- 
ums,  while  all  our  elementary  books  appear  to  him  detestable,  it  is  because 
he  hopes  to  refer  the  honor  of  it  to  German  philology  and  to  the  labors  of 
Buttmann  and  Matthias.  '*  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  this  work  appears  to  the  pro- 
fessors too  systematic,  too  pedantic.  Everything  that  is  not  routine  passes 
in  the  University  for  pedantry."  (407-408.)  Our  rhetoric  is  not  any  more 
approved  by  Mr.  Hahn.  The  programme,  assigned  to  this  class,  appears  to 
him  impossible  to  realize,  considering  the  weakness  of  the  anterior  studies ; 
the  direction  given  to  the  studies  seems  to  him  too  exclusively  oratorical; 
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the  exercise  in  Latin  and  French  discourses,  appears  to  bim  a  pure  affair  of 
receipts  and  processes.  (410.)  He  is  astonished  also,  with  good  reason,  that 
the  philological  study  and  the  grammatical  theory  of  the  French  language 
are  so  neglected  among  us.  (420.)  Instruction  in  historj',  such  as  it  is  esttib- 
llshed  in  our  lyceums.  finds  him  less  severe ;  he  only  reproaches  the  profes- 
sors for  not  proportion  in 5^  their  lessons  to  the  strength  of  the  pupils,  aud  for 
following  the  same  method  in  the  lower  aud  higher  classes.  He  would 
wish  the  whole  domain  of  history  to  be  traversed  twice,  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  the  fouith,  in  simple  and  easy  abridgments:  a  second  time  from  the 
fourth,  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  (425.)  Finally,  philosophy  finds  in 
Lim,  by  an  honorable  exception,  one  of  the  most  impartial  judges.  Mr. 
Hahn  enl  irges  ujwn  the  nature  of  this  study,  and  seeks  to  defend  it  from 
the  attacks  of  which  it  has  been  the  object.  His  authority  deserves  so 
much  tlic  more  to  be  regarded,  in  that  he  carries,  even  to  affectation,  the 
desire  to  sliow  his  attaclnnent  to  Christianity,  and  seems,  in  every  other 
thing,  to  resemble,  in  his  manner  of  seeing,  those  who  have  accused  our 
philological  instrucfion  of  imi)iety  * 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  jxirhaps  useless,  to  specify  here  all  the  general 
complaints  that  Mr.  Halm  enumerates  against  our  system  of  secondary 
instruction.  He  recognizes  in  it  scarcely  any  efficacy  for  the  culture  of  the 
rational  mind,  and  he  thinks,  moreover,  that  s  ich  an  education  is,  by  its 
very  conditions,  the  privilege  o(  those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  even  of  the 
rich.  That  would  not  be  much  to  be  lamented,  if  this  culture  was,  as  he 
supposes,  exclusively  directed  towards  the  baccalaureate,  or  general  com- 
petition. These  two  institutions,  the  last  especially,  are  judged  very 
unfavorably.  (370-37(5,  487.)  General  competition  is,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
author,  the  source  of  the  gravest  faults  of  our  instruction,  which  are  imita- 
tion, routine,  e]>ecialty,  cither  in  the  pupils  or  the  professors.  (461.)  As  to 
the  interior  administration  of  the  establishments,  Mr.  Hahn  thinks  the 
Lours  of  labor  too  multiplied,  and  inveighs  forcibly  against  the  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  generally  adopted.  He  would  suppress,  with 
one  stroke,  tasks  and  honorary  rewards;  but  he  takes  care  not  to  tell  us  by 
what  be  would  replace  them.  (4G3-500.) 

"  It  is  time,"  says  he,  in  terminating  this  criticism,  "  it  is  quite  time,  in 
the  interest  of  classical  education,  to  reform  these  abusea  In  tiie  provinces, 
still  more  than  in  Paris,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  material  interests  will  take 
tlie  ascendancy  over  a  sjrstem  so  insupportable,  so  faulty ;  for,  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  apjiarent  results  of  the  great  competition  do  not  blind  the  eyes. 
May  instruction  itself  experience  a  reform!  may  it  admit  the  elements  of 
an  original  and  independent  movement,  so  as  not  to  provoke  a  radical 
reaction,  w  hich  woukl  destroy  all  classical  culture!"  (4(>5 ) 

III.    Family  education  is  judged  by  Mr.  Hahn  still  more  severely  than 

the  instruction  given  by  the  University.    Family  education  appears  to  him 

simply  impossible,  since  the  family  no  longer  exists  in  France.    These  are 

his  words  on  this  subject;  it  is  useless  to  remark  on  tlieir  exaggeration : 

**  Modern  France  no  longer  recognizes  the  family.  In  order  that  paternal 
education  should  be  desirable  and  fruitful  in  results,  the  domestic  relations 

•  P.  4*»  and  following  Mr.  Hahn  has  placed,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  a  sketch  of  the 
Mntory  of  the  conf  rover-les  upon  liberty  of  infltractioo.  He  leana,  geueralljr,  towaid  tlie 
I>artjr  least  I&vonble  to  the  Umrenity. 
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mnst  be  re-established  in  their  normal  state,  and  in  the  intimate  miioo  and 
sincere  love  of  the  parents,  all  the  germs  of  virtue  and  holiness  can  be  the 
object  of  assiduous  culture.  But  who  would  dare  to  pretend  that  it  is  so 
in  our  day  in  Fr  mce  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  married  tie  has,  in  that 
country,  fallen  sol  .w  ihMt  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  which  it  imposes  is 
scarcely  preserved,  that  the  individual  can  hardly  be  made  responsible  for 
his  perHonal  errors,  Ix^cause  in  the  infected  atmosphere  In  which  each  learns 
to  think  and  feci,  lie  inhales  with  his  vital  air,  frivolity  of  feeling  and  mora] 
inditfercnce  ?  If  domestic  life  is  thus  attacked  bv  the  worm  at  its  very 
root,  who  t  an  be  astonished  that  family  education  has  become  impossible  T 
The  parents  see  in  their  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  of  an  age  to  reflect^ 
only  inconvenient  witnesses  of  their  mutual  intiuelity,  and  are  anxious  ta 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  colleges  and  boarding  schools 
are  enriched  by  the  immorality  of  familiesw'^  (503!) 

How  does  the  University  perform  the  diflinilt  task  of  supplying  the 
place  of  paternal  education  ?  **  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Huhn,  "  that  it  has 
understood  neither  the  seriousness,  nor  the  grandeur  of  this  task.  In  the 
system  of  instruction  we  have  found  a  false  naethod  to  criticise,  but  much 
force,  and  energetic  and  powerful  action ;  as  an  educating  agent,  it  is  aliso- 
lately  nulL  Educatioo  in  the  University  is  pure  discipline.  At  the  first 
glance  all  is  perfect ;  the  externa!  order  is  irreproadiable ;  the  behavior 
of  the  pupils,  their  punctuality,,  the  regularity  of  the  exercises,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired ;  during  the  lK>urs  of  labor,  silenoe  is  maintained  witli  rigor» 
daring  the  hours  of  recreation,  obscene  conversatioQ,  coarseness  of  manxfcrs 
sre  punished ;  no  symptom  of  depravity  shows  itself  In  tliis  respect,  the 
University  still  bears  to-day  tlie  impress  of  its  imperial  origin.  Napoleon, 
who  wislied  to  have  in  everything,  unity,  order  and  obedience— who  aimed 
at  making  France,  like  one  vast  cimp,  know  but  one  will—did  not  allow  the 
opportunity  o€  giving  3routh  a  military  training  to  pass  unimproved ;  the 
ideal  of  public  instruction,  in  bis  eyes,  was  a  severe  and  almost  rude  disci- 
pline, like  that  of  the  soldier.  In  every  exercise,  he  wished  the  exactness 
of  the  barrad^  and  the  field  o(  battle ;  the  order  of  a  college  was  to  be 
that  of  a  regiment;  the  pupils  bad  superiors  rather  than  teaeliers;  they 
fbund,  even  among  their  companions,  under-offioers  and  corpoials — every- 
where the  rules  of  subordination  and  the  prerogative  of  command.  An 
education  more  complete,  conceived  uix)n  more  elevated  princii)les,  capa- 
ble of  developing  the  noble  faculties,  of  awakening  independence  of  thought* 
and  giving  to  each  one  consciousness  of  his  right,  would  have  formed  a 
generation  such  as  the  imperial  despotism  did  not  desire.  DiscipEne  can 
never  re])lace  true  education ;  discipline  can  curb  the  passions,  but  not 
direct  them  by  purifying  them ;  discipline  cannot  maintain  Tlrtuous  inclina- 
tions and  good  principles,  whidi  alone  give  to  moral  life  a  solid  foundation, 
a  Siife  direction ;  it  famishes  no  counterpoise  against  the  secret  iufiuence  of 
the  contagious  vices  of  high  society.  As  soon  as  the  restraint  disappears, 
as  soon  as  the  young  man  enjoys  his  fiberty^  be  gives  free  play  to  bis  first 
Inclinations,  which  have  not  been  destroyed,  and  to  his  new  passions,  upoa 
which  no  moral  convictions  impose  a  check. ^*  (501.) 

*'  I  do  not  think,"  says  Mr.  Hahn,  in  another  passage,  "  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the  pupils  of  boarding  schools  become  deeply  immoral  there, 
nor  that  they  leave  them  more  corrupt  than  they  would  have  been  in  the 
paternal  home  *  but  it  is  certain  that  they  carry  from  them  into  the  world 
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SO  principles,  no  convictions  which  can  guard  them  against  abuse  of  the 
liberty  that  they  are  going  to  enjoy,  and  against  the  allurements  of  the  vices 
of  society.  In  such  a  system  of  public  education,  the  morality  of  the 
hidividual  has  no  looger  any  foundation  ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  be  astonished 
that  public  mauDcrs  in  France,  present  every  day  a  more  afflicting  spectacle. 
"WTiy  should  not  selfishness,  cupidity,  frivolity,  become  the  lever  of  every 
thing,  If  no  motive  more  noble,  more  disinterested,  is  implanted  in  the  soul 
of  youth  ?  It  is  said  that  the  Universiiy  rests  upon  the  sentiment  of  honor, 
and  thus  develops  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  noble  actions ;  that 
is  an  error.  The  University  excites  and  over  excites,  it  is  true,  ambitions, 
which  it  directs  to  external  results,  but  not  true  honor,  which  considers  the 
intrinsic  and  moral  value  of  actioas  in  themselves."  (510.) 

The  injustice  and  partiality  of  this  picture  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  whatever  there  is  of  the  truth  in  the  theoretical  principles  of 
Mr.  llahn.  His  errors  have  their  source  in  the  incurable  prejudice  which  he 
has  conceived  against  the  French  character.  To  believe  him,  public  instruc- 
tion will  be  null  among  us  until  we  shall  have  adopted  the  science  which 
Germany  calls  pedagogy.  The  Germans  appear,  in  general,  very  proud 
of  this  science.  (307.)  In  fact,  however,  there  is  in  this  respect,  between 
them  and  us,  but  one  single  difference ;  it  is  that  we  do  not  collect  under  a 
common  and  technical  name,  the  excellent  writings  which  we  possess  upon 
education,  besides  the  treatise  on  **  Studies  "  of  Rollin.  It  is  true  that  the 
instruction  of  our  schools,  being  subject  in  its  smallest  details  to  a  superior 
authority,  this  science,  with  us,  has  been  forced  to  change  into  ordinances 
and  regulations;  the  numerous  decrees  emanating  from  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  compose  oiur  real  *'pedagogy."  We  may  say,  if  we  wish, 
that  the  problem  of  public  instruction  has  been  placed  among  us  in  condi- 
tions in  which  it  cannot  be  solved.  We  cannot  say  that  the  question  has 
not  been  discussed  with  order  and  perseverance. 

>Ir.  Ilahn^s  work  was  finished  and  almost  entirely  printed  before  the 
end  of  the  month  of  February,  1848.  In  a  second  preface,  dated  April,  he 
expresses  his  thoughts  upon  the  changes  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  system  of  instruction.  But  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  sliall  find  him  more  indulgent  here.  It  is  in  the  faults  that  he  has  most 
severely  criticised,  in  the  principle  of  equality  and  centralization,  in  the 
external  discipline,  in  the  soulless  mechanism  that  he  finds  the  University 
in  harmony  wiih  the  new  regime,  and  wishes  to  accord  it  some  chance  for 
life.  (9.)  Evidently,  Mr.  Hahn,  while  he  lived  among  us,  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  great  antipathy  against  our  spirit,  and  did  not  wish  to  understand 
us.  lie  descends  almost  to  silliness  by  repeating,  again  and  again,"that  in 
France  we  know  no  other  motive  than  interest  Alas  I  selflshness  is  of  all 
times  and  all  countries. 

There  is  in  this  manner  of  declaiming  against  real  evils,  a  sort  of  optical 
illusion,  very  dangerous  in  history.  The  present  age  appears  only  through 
a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  tumult  of  real  life ;  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
hi  this  whirlwind,  the  pure  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  ideal.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  cloud  of  little  interests  having  fallen,  the  past  appears  tons  grave, 
severe,  and  disinterested.  Seeing  it  only  in  its  books  and  monuments,  in 
its  thought,  we  are  tempted,  in  a  word,  to  believe  that  formerly  they  did 
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nothing  but  think.  It  is  not  tho  bustlo  of  the  street  which  passes  down  to 
posterity.  When  the  faturo  shall  see  U3  disengaged  from  the  tumult  which 
bewilders  us,  it  will  judge  us  as  we  judge  the  past  The  r;ico  of  egotists, 
who  haye  feellog  for  neither  art,  science  nor  morality,  is  of  all  times.  But 
they  fade  entirtly  away ;  thry  have  no  place  in  the  grand  picture  which 
humanity  contemplates  behind  it ;  they  are  the  noisy  waves  whirh  murmur 
under  the  wheels  of  the  pyrosc^ipe  in  its  course,  but  are  silent  behind  it 

IV.  Four  years  after  Mr.  Huhn,  another  German,  Mr.  Holzapfel,*  took 
up  the  same  subject.  The  author,  placed  at  tho  head  of  the  most  important 
schools  of  Prussia,  made  quite  a  long  sojourn  among  us.  In  the  midst  of 
the  inconstancy  which,  in  matters  of  education  more  than  anything  else, 
seems  the  characteristic  of  France,  an  exposition  of  our  system  of  iustruo- 
tion  very  quickly  becomes  antiquated.  With  us,  a  law  of  public  i  astruction 
has  time  to  come  into  being,  live  and  die  during  the  time  necessary  for  a 
German  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  it.  The  system  which  we  find  exposed  and 
criticised  in  Mr.  HolzapfeFs  book,  is  the  old  eystem,  established  by  twenty 
years  of  groping  and  the  combined  effort  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  ttiat 
age,  a  system  which  has  since  been  greatly  modified.  But  though  laws 
among  us  succeed  each  other  with  an  often  shameful  rapidity,  our  mental 
habits  do  not  change. 

The  French  ideas  with  regard  to  education  are  the  most  fixed  of  any. 
The  University  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  of  farmer  times,  the 
new  University,  the  ecclesiastical  houses  of  our  own  times,  hive,  in  fact, 
but  one  and  the  same  system,  of  which  it  might  bo  shown  that  the  Jesuits 
were  the  real  inventors,  a  system  founded  upon  three  essential  principles. 
1st,  the  separation  of  the  child  from  his  family ;  2  J,  the  establishment  of 
large  boarding  schools, where  the  exercises  are  conducted  as  in  a  regiment; 
8d,  a  pseudo-scholarly  instruction,  having  for  foundation  a  simply  material 
study  of  the  antient  languages,  without  any  care  for  depth  of  penetration, 
without  criticism,  without  true  philology. 

The  opinions  of  3Ir.  IIolz  ipfel  upon  our  general  principles  with  regard 
to  education,  (principles  which  the  new  organization  is  far  from  having 
weakened,)  resemble  those  of  J^Ir.  Ilahn.  Mr.  Holzapfel  only  points  out  dif- 
ferences between  our  system  and  that  which  exists  in  Germany.  Most  of  the 
criticisms  which  he  makes  apply  to  the  very  constitution  of  our  society,  and 
if  they  apply  to  real  evils,  these  evils  may  b3  regarded  as  almost  incurable. 
Thus  what  offends  him  above  everything  else,  is  the  almost  absolute  want 
of  family  education,  that  sequestration  of  the  child,  that  habit  of  keeping 
him  away  from  the  influences  which  alone  can  form  in  him  habits  of  sweet 
morality.  In  view  of  the  strange  precautions  taken  against  the  action  of 
the  nearest  relative,  in  view  of  tho  haste  with  which  tho  parents  rid  them- 
selves of  the  education  of  their  children,  as  of  a  perplexing  and  difficult 
task,  Mr.  Ilahn  and  Mr  nolzapfel  conclude  that  our  society  must  be 
entirely  corrupt,  and  that  the  most  sacred  ties  are  irrevocably  broken.  The 
system  of  boarding  schools,  unknown  in  Germany,  seems  to  them  full  of 
grave  inconveniences.  What  would  they  have  said,  if  they  had  learned  that 

*  MiUhalungen  ubtr  ErtUhung  und  Unterricht  in  lYankreich,  by  Dr.  R.  Holzapfel. 
.Borlin.  ia6d. 
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there  was  one  day  to  be  a  question  of  rendering  this  system  ahnost  obliga- 
tory, and  reducing  everything  to  what  they  call  the  B3'stcm  of  the  barracks  ? 
This  military  organization,  which  gives  to  our  colleges  the  aspect  of  a  cav- 
alry quarter,  is  what  most  offends  Mr.  Ilolzapfcl.  lie  does  not  understand 
how  noble  characters  and  original  minds  can  proceed  from  this  system.  lie 
thinks,  moreover,  that  all  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  our 
nation,  and  that  the  free  development  of  the  individual  must  not  be  sought 
in  a  country  which  has  never  comprehended  but  two  things:  to  command 
and  U>  obey. 

As  to  our  rules  of  public  instruction,  considered  in  themselves,  and 
independently  of  the  system  which  they  serve  to  realize,  Mr.  Holzapfel 
reproaches  them  with  being  too  numerous,  too  uniform,  and  with  leaving 
nothing  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  professor.  Two  Frenchmen  who 
have  received  the  official  instruction  of  their  country — one  in  the  extreme 
North,  the  other  in  the  extreme  South — ^find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
each  other,  as  fellow-students,  and  if  they  were  to  recite  a  piece,  one  could 
continue  the  phrase  which  the  other  might  have  left  unfinished.  In  this 
country,  perfection  is  tliought  to  be  attained,  when  the  administration  can 
tell,  at  a  given  hour,  what  the  professor  of  a  certam  class  at  Lille  and  at 
Perpignan  is  doing;  and  this,  because  the  regiment  has  always  be^  taken 
for  an  ideaL  Mr.  Holzapfel  is  not  less  shocked  at  the  suspicion  in  which 
the  rules  seem  to  keep  pupils  and  professors;  at  that  perpetual  vigilance  to 
prevent  abuses,  the  bare  idea  of  which  offends  the  imagination,  as  if  it  was 
supposed  that  the  thoughts  of  both  are  always  turned  towards  evil.  The 
institution  of  public  competition  and  our  methods  of  emulation,  also  find  in 
him  a  very  severe  critic.  In  his  eyes,  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  the  French  mind  to  make  the  motive  of  glory  and  vanity  prevail  over 
that  of  conscience  and  duty. 

We  see  that  Mr.  Holzapfel  is,  in  genera],  a  severe  Judge  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  national  character.  But  his  is  an  enlightened  spirit  and  one 
without  passion.  Serious  men  prefer  the  criticisms  of  such  Judges,  even  if 
they  are  exaggerated,  to  the  fiattering  eulogiums  which  we  bestow  upon 
ourselves,  in  order  to  make  us  blind  to  our  own  faults. 
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CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF  THE  REFORSC  SCHOOL. 

The  German  Reform  School  is  of  recent  origin,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of 
institutions,  which,  however  they  may  otherwise  differ,  agree  in  this :  they 
deal  with  a  portion  of  the  juvenile  population  whose  education,  from 
whatever  cause,  present^  peculiar  difficulties,  and  who,  without  some 
special  aid  in  thiS  direction,  would  become  dangerous  to  society.  These 
institutions  claim,  therefore,  not  merely  an  educational,  but  an  ecclesias- 
tical, and  political  interest.  They  attack,  at  its  very  root,  a  great  social  evil, 
which  is  slowly  eating  away  the  life  of  the  nation,  and,  for  that  reason, 
rouse  the  most  active  interest  far  and  wide.  We  are  accustomed  to 
designate  the  class  of  youth  referred  to,  in  general  terms,  as  "  depraved 
through  neglect."  But  this  term,  although  frequently  applicable,  is  far 
from  being  universally  correct ;  for  we  often  count  among  such  institu- 
tions. Children's  Homes,  Orphan  Asylums,  or  Institutions  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor ;  and  we  must  own  that  these  establishments  admit 
occasionally  depraved  youth,  and  thus  act  as  a  preventive  of  such 
depravity.  The  admission  of  the  depraved  is  not  the  special  purpose  of 
these  institutions,  as  their  names  and  essential  characteristics  show.  No 
one  will  assert  that  a  child  is  corrupted,  or  will  become  so,  merely  because 
he  is  an  orphan,  or  poor.  The  term  "  depraved  through  neglect "  does 
not  even  apply  to  the  inmates  of  Houses  of  Correction;  for  these  should 
receive  such  children  as  have  proved  unmanageable  and  degenerate 
through  certain  influences  and  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  There  are  many  parents  so  afflicted  with 
perverse  children.  They  are  found  in  all  substratums  of  society — in  the 
higher,  quite  as  often  as  in  the  lower  classes.  When  these  misguided 
youth  come  in  collision  with  the  police,  which  happens  but  rarely,  they 
enter  into  the  criminal  stage  which  is  generally  ruinous.  The  Houses  of 
Correction  (or  Improvement)  and  the  Penitentiaries,  are  now  opened  to 
them.  The  parents  and  guardians,  despairing  of  their  own  influence,  seek 
the  assistance  of  these  severe  schools,  where,  kept  from  evil  company,  the 
work  of  education  may  be  commenced  anew,  and  the  incipient  criminal 
saved,  perhaps,  from  the  extreme  penalties  of  the  law.  An  unceremonious 
method  frequently  employed  when  the  boy  is  old  enough,  is  to  put  him 

|_  I  I  ■■!■      M     I  ■  — ■ ■ -^-* 

*This  paper  is  drawn  np  by  Rev.  John  Henry  Wlchem,  the  tonnder  of  the  Mauh€-JBam^ 
the.modei  on  which  the  German  Reform  Schools  have  been  organized. 
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aboard  ship,  or  send  him  across  the  Atlantic  If  he  belong  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  his  age,  strength,  and  military  education  warrant  it,  he  is  sent 
to  Bavaria,  or  into  the  Dutch  army.  If  too  young  for  such  attempts,  he  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  boarding  schools  provided  for  this  class  of  offenders,  or 
he  is  put  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman.  These  experiments  are  rarely 
successful.    How  are  the  wants  of  a  much  larger  class  to  be  met  ? 

In  every  grade  of  these  establishments  —  from  Orphan  Asylum  to  Peni- 
tentiary—  there  are  examples  of  vicious  boys,  who  must  be  kept  apart 
from  tlieir  companions,  lest  they  contaminate  them.  There  is  the 
question,  then,  presenting  itself  to  every  parent,  guardian,  or  friend  and 
instructor  of  youtli :  how  is  help  to  be  found  for  the  undutiful,  education 
for  the  would-be  ignorant  and  naturally  perverse,  and  restraining,  yet 
loving  care,  for  the  evil-inclined  ?  How  are  these  children  of  sin  to  be 
kept  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  ?  This  need  appeals  most  powerfully 
to  Christian  love ;  and  the  idea  immediately  suggests  itself  of  an  establish- 
ment guided  by  tenderness  —  yet  maintaining  the  strictest  discipline — 
which  shall  ardently  endeavor  to  save  those  necessarily  abandoned  by 
other  educational  methods ;  by  the  family,  clergy,  schools  and  institutes. . 
The  children  here  alluded  to,  are  to  be  considered  as  pre-eminently  the 
"  lost  and  gone  astray,"  and  as  in  the  most  dangerous  condition. 

The  term  Reform  Schools  will  fully  describe  institutions  of  this  nature. 
The  Reform  School  must  be  a  house  of  education.  It  must,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  pupils,  and  by  its  aim,  be  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other  educa- 
tional foundations.  The  Reform  School  is  not  a  home  for  little  children ; 
it  is  not  an  orphan  asylum ;  far  less  is  it  a  poor-house,  or  refuge  for  poor 
children.  The  purpose  of  these  institutions  is  indicated  by  their  names. 
The  Reform  School  may  be  recruited  from  the  orphaned  and  unorphaned, 
from  the  neglected  and  the  tenderly  nurtured,  from  the  poor  and  from  the 
rich.  For  similar  reasons  the' Reform  School  is  distinct  from  the  House  of 
Correction,  or  of  Improvement — and  entirely,  and  in  its  very  nature  differ- 
ent from  the  Penitentiary  for  young  criminals.  It  is  true  that  the  morals 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Reform  School  and  Penitentiary  do  not  essentially 
differ.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School 
often  rank  much  lower,  morally,  than  individuals  sentenced  to  prison  for 
one  misdemeanor  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law.  The 
pupil  of  the  Reform  School  has  transgressed  heavily  and  often,  yet  by 
chance  has  escaped  from  justice ;  while  the  other  may  suffer  for  a  compara- 
tively small  offense.  There  are  greater  transgressions  and  moral  failings 
which  the  law  does  not  reach,  and  can  never  punish.  Notwithstanding 
the  moral  similarity  of  the  inmates  of  the  school  and  penitentiary,  there  is  a 
great  and  essential  difference  between  tlie  institutions  and  those  under  their 
discipline.  The  Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Correction  are  established 
by  the  State,  their  object  is  punishment  by  law.  The  Reform  Schools  are 
founded  by  Christian  love  and  Charity,  their  object  is  not  punishment  of 
past  offenses,  but  complete  forgiveness. 

In  the  Penitentiaries  the  inmate  is  always  detained  by  force.  The 
parents  resist  this  detention ;  for  it  is  a  disgrace  to  them.  On  the  contrary 
no  judicial  sentence  keeps  the  pupil  in  the  Reform  School.  He  is  thereby 
the  will  and  authority  of  his  parents,  and  by  the  Christian  kindness  of  those 
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vho,  as  heads  of  the  establishment,  take  the  place  of  parents.  The  Peni- 
tenliary  receives  criminals  alone.  The  Reform  School  is  a  school  of  reform- 
ation only  while  it  remains  without  direct  relation  to  the  punishing  law, 
"While  it  receives  no  criminal  or  person  needing  judicial  correction.  The 
educational  principle  of  the  Penitentiary  is  law ;  that  of  the  Reform  School 
IS  mercy.  The  Penitentiary  is,  and  must  be,  powerless  to  educate  through 
Uberty  and  the  influences  of  a  Christian  family  intercourse ;  for  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  such  education,  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  is  want- 
ing. Deprivation  of  freedom  is  the  basis  of  their  existence  and  discipline. 
The  free  development  of  the  faculties  is  wanting,  the  means  for  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  true  training  of  the  child.  The  officer  of  the  Penitentiary 
is  fettered  as  completely  as  his  charge.  Iron  restriction  is  the  very  essence 
of  such  an  institution.  But  the  Reform  School,  which  is  founded  and  nour- 
ished by  freedom,  can  only  accomplish  its  object,  the  saving  of  children,  by 
guarding  jealously  the  freedom  of  teacher,  pupil,  and  the  whole  educational 
corps.  This  would  be  destroyed  if  the  pupil  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
a  judicial  sentence  before  entering  the  school,  as  in  the  Penitentiary  and 
House  of  Correction.  The  children  of  the  school  would  be  pupils  no  longer, 
but  prisoners. 

This  characteristic  distinction  is  so  important  for  the  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Reform  Schools  and  their  efficacy,  that  we  must  dwell  on  it  a  mo- 
ment longer.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  the  House  of  Correction 
and  in  the  Penitentiary  for  3'outhful  criminals,  religious  teaching  finds  a 
place,  and  often  exerts  an  intluence.  But  its  power  for  good  is  necessarily 
limited  because  fettered,  and  if  in  fetters  free,  it  is  nevertheless  overshad- 
owed by  the  ban  of  the  law,  under  the  weight  of  which,  the 'inmate 
struggles  without  hope  of  relief  This  weight  remains,  and  rightly,  even 
when  the  child  or  adult  repents  truly  for  the  crime  committed.  The  train- 
ing in  the  Penitentiary  and  House  of  Correction  is  modified  by  the  law, 
which  governs  all  with  unchanging  severity,  and  whose  stern  justice  never 
flinches.  In  all  essential  points  the  rule  of  discipline  must  dificr  from  that 
of  the  free  Reform  School.  If  these  distinctions  could  be  forgotten,  the  edu- 
cation would  be  a  contradiction,  and  the  real  purpose  of  these  separate  in- 
stitutions would  fail.  "We  must  insist  on  this  point,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  characteristics  of  the  Reform  School  from,  those  of  a  third  class  of  insti- 
tutions. The  public  authorities  must  punish  by  law.  Hence  it  is  observable 
how  little  they  have  been  able  to  effect  in  the  training  of  children.  The 
State  may  then  welcome  private  co-operation  in  its  educational  aims,  re- 
sign the  sentenced  child  to  the  care  of  institutions  founded  and  directed  by 
private  individuals.  This  has  been  done  extensively  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  especially  in  France. 

.The  establishment  of  Mettray,  so  well-known  in  Germany,  with 
many  others  of  the  kind,  has  proposed  to  the  civil  authorities  to  receive 
children  under  sentence.  These  institutions  of  France  are  now  harboring 
and  training  thousands  of  the  neglected  and  depraved.  Of  course,  these 
establi:3hments,  filled  with  children  sentenced  by  law,  cannot  be  considered 
Reform  Schools  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  a  variety  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  in  which  the  intention  of  the  Slate  is  fulfilled  by 
private  endeavor.     We  shall  hereafter  designate  them  as  Free  Houses  of 
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Correction.    In  France  they  are  called  after  that  of  Mettray,  Goioniea  J^ent- 
tefktiaire$. 

This  class  of  institution  embraces,  then :  asylums,  orphan  homes, 
houses  for  poor  children,  reform  xhooh^  and  houses  of  correction,  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  In  all,  the  same  elements  of  destitution,  neglect  and  de- 
pravity appear.  In  tlie  true  Reform  or  Rescue  School,  depravity  is  onljr 
accidental.  In  the  schools  last  mentioned,  tlie  pupils  have  become  youth- 
ful criminals  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  law,  and  who.  With  their  lib- 
erty, have  lost  their  place  in  society.  Between  these,  the  free  Reform 
School,  the  fruit  of  Christian  benevolence,  holds  a  middle  place.  It  is  the 
complement  of  the  Christian  family,  and  aids  it  in  educating  the  neglected, 
and  saving  endangered  souls.  A  diversity  in  the  means  of  the  Reform 
Schools  will  naturally  result  from  the  attempts  to  reach  the  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  neglect  and  error.  In  certain  Slates  they  will  prove  in  greater 
or  less  degree  serviceable  to  country  districts,  and  in  others,  to  the  interests 
of  cities  and  villages.  Institutions  in  cities  will  differ  from  those  established 
for  smaller  towns.  Many  are  filled  from  among  the  poor  and  humble,  while 
others  are  adapted  for  the  assistance  of  tlie  higher  classes.  While  most 
Reform  Schools  must  aim  at  elementary  instruction  only,  others  may  pre- 
pare pupils  for  the  gymnasium.  There  will  be  institutions  belonging  to 
and  dealing  with  a  certain  district  There  will  be  others  of  wider  range 
and  more  universal  character.  Other  sub  divisions  are  possible,  directed  to 
the  special  wants  of  a  certain  class,  for  vagrants,  for  fallen  girls,  etc.  Various 
as  these  establishments  are,  they  are  alike  in  this,  viz. :  they  are .  organized 
like  a  family ;  they  work  for  the  improvement  of  those  under  their  care  as 
a  Christian  home  may  work ;  and  they  are  based  on  the  prmciples  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence.  As  the  object  of  these  institutions  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  that  of  the  reformation  of  the  young,  they  bear  the  name  of 
Reform  Schools,  or  Reform  House.  Most  of  the  German  Bettungs-Ansialien 
are  known  by  their  special  locality ;  as  Bcuggen,  D'i!isselthal,  Tempelhof, 
Lichtenstein,  Castle  of  Arenberg,  Rauhc  Ilaus,  etc.  A  professed  enmity  to 
such  names,  though  really  to  the  ppirit  of  the  Reform  School,  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  other  designations.  The  institution  of  Bremen  is  called,  Ellener 
Ilof;  that  of  Lubeck,  FiscJurbuden;  of  Celle,  the  Liner  Ilouse;  the  establish- 
ment of  Rostock  bears  the  name  of  OeUdorf;  that  near  Reval,  Antonsburg; 
the  one  near  Flensburg  is  called,  Martin's  Foundation^  etc.  In  Russia  these 
institutions  are  termed,  "  Ilouses  for  Poor  Children."  In  France  they  are 
known  as  **  Colonies  Agricoles,"  further  designated  by  their  location,  as 
Mettray,  St.  Foy,  OuUins,  etc.  In  America  they  are  called  "  Farm  Schools." 
In  England,  where  great  activity  is  shown  in  this  field,  they  are  known  as 
**  Reform  Schools,"  or  "  Ilouses  of  Reformation,"  *'  Rescue  Societies,"  "  Re- 
fuges," etc.  They  translate  the  German  designation  by  **  Reformatory,"  or, 
quite  incorrectly,  by  "  House  of  Salvation." 

We  do  not  intend  to  treat  the  subject  of  Reform  Schools  exhaustively; 
but  only  to  point  out  their  characteristics,  and  though  we  may  glance  at 
the  institutions  of  other  governments,  we  shall  mainly  direct  our  attention 
to  those  of  Germany  proper,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  German  by  their 
language. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  subject  lies  in  tne  absence  of  a  literature.' 
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The  only  comprehensive  treatise  is  tliat  of  Pastor  L.  Volter,  which  treats 
only  of  Wurtembcrg.  *  The  wcrk  published  by  J.  K.  Zellweger  f  offem 
much  satisfactory  information,  but  nothing  bearing  on  the  present  article. 
The  annual  reports  of  these  institutions  alone  remain  to  us,  and  these  are  of 
slight  literary  value.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  subject,  and 
the  interest  it  excites,  that  Prof  Palmer,  Dr.  Stoy,  and  the  publications  of 
the  Rauhe-IIaus,  disCTiss  the  principles  underlying  these  schools;  but  a  full 
historical  and  scientific  treatment  can  only  be  had  after  a  more  extended 
appreciation  of  their  social  importance  and  influence,  when  greater  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  plan  and  method  of  management,  by  the  friends  of 
education. 

n.     inSTGRY  OF  GERMAN  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  provision  of  this  kind  was  made  in  those  Protestant  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  which  the  reformation  in  the  church  was  succeeded  by 
a  political  and  social  transformation.  This  struck  at  the  root  of  those  abuses 
that  had  increased  under  a  vicious  treatment  of  the  poor,  and  by  that  system 
of  strect-bcg^ing,  allowed  and  encouraged  by  the  Catholic  church.  The 
establishment  of  new  workhouses  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden  etc.,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  legal  prohibition  of  vagrancy.  Many  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  etc.,  followed  this  example.  Ener- 
getic measures  were  taken  against  young  thieves,  who  were  now  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  magistrate,  and  received  religious  instruction. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  every  workhouse  or  poorhouse  was  now 
famished  with  Fpecial  departments,  in  which  children,  obstinately  disobe- 
dient to  parents  and  teachers,  were  subjected  to  training.  James  Doepler 
gives  some  valuable  infoimation  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  his  TlieaU 
rum  Pccnamm  of  1693.  The  boys  in  these  establishments  were  employed 
in  mechanical  work.  Parents  could  send  hither  all  wilful  and  wicked  chil- 
dren to  be  treated  for  their  mischievous  propensities.  If  the  parents  paid  the 
board  of  their  sons,  the  boys  were  put  in  certain  rooms,  and  not  required  to 
work.  Afterwards,  the  orphan  homes,  originated  by  A.  II.  Francke,  offered 
similar  aid  to  neglected  children. 

But  in  many  places  the  object  of  orphan  homes  has  never  been  strictly 
kept  in  view.  For  instance,  the  large  Frederic  Orphan  House  of  Berlin, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  year  1805  contained  1,531  children,  admitted  from 
1850  to  18C0.  Fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  these  were  not  orphans  at  all,  but 
were  received  because  their  parents  were  either  ill  or  vicious.  Out  of 
2,915  children  received  in  ten  years  twenty-tight  per  cent  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  the  year  1857,  the  number  of 
these  forsaken  children  reached  600. 

In  the  Poor  Houses  and  Orphan  Asylums  of  other  cities  of  Germany  are 
found  many  such  abandoned  boys  and  girls.  The  great  number  of  children 
of  this  class,  collected  in  the  smaller  "Work  and  Poor  Houses  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  Ilolstein,  etc.,  will  soon  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Houses ;  for  to  bring  these 

♦  Geschichte  und  SiaOstik  der  Hettungsanttalten  fur  arme  und  vtrwahrlosU  Kinder  i» 
WurUmberg.    Stnttgart,  1845. 
t  Schw  izerische  ArmenschtUen  naeh  FeUenbergtchen  OrundsatxerL    Troxen,  1845. 
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children  into  the  society  of  drunkards  and  yicious  persons  sent  to  these 
places,  can  only  result  in  their  total  depravi  y.  Many  establishments  of  the 
kind  were  formed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  state  authorities 
issued  stricter  police  regulations  against  beggars  and  vagrants,  and  when 
the  charities  of  the  public  became  more  completely  organized.  The  punish- 
ment of  petty  crimes  has  brought  the  young  offenders  under  severe  con- 
trol ;  and  a  great  number  of  Ilouses  of  Correction  have  sprung  up  in  states 
and  cities,  under  the  direction  of  the  government. 

Many  private  establishments  have  also  been  founded  from  motives  of 
benevolence.  They  still  exist  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  in  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  Belgium  (since  184S),  in  France 
(1S18),  England  (1840-1850),  in  Holland  (1818),  and  in  North  America. 
They  bear  various  names,  but  all  have  the  same  object,  the  care  of  neglected 
and  depraved  children.  This  educational  movement  is  characteristic  of  the 
latter  part  of  our  century,  and  is  still  increasing.  In  the  center  of  the  long 
line  of  our  modern  institutions  stand  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  the  history  of  these  institutions  without 
speaking  of  Pestalozzi.  We  must  remember  how,  in  the  humility  of  a  guile- 
less heart,  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  lalx)red  for  the  home  education  of  the 
people,  and,  since  1775,  for  the  elevation  of  the  neglected  children  of  his 
country.  Nor  must  w^e  forget  that  Legrand,  the  friend  of  Oberlin,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  five  directors  of  the  Swiss  republic,  assisted  at  the  founda- 
tion of  an  institution  in  Stanz,  established  by  Pestalozzi.  With  all  the  care- 
ful combination  of  work  with  instruction  in  Stanz,  Pestalozzi  never  found 
room  for  religious  training.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  labored  to  lessen 
the  miseries  of  those  around  him.  Their  happiness  was  his  sole  aspiration.' 
Yet,  noble-hearted  champion  as  he  was,  he  stood  in  the  van  of  battle  with- 
out the  only  weapon  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  aU 
his  loving  ardor,  a  melancholy  failure  attended  his  work.  In  his  old  age 
he  saw  these  hopes  realized  in  the  first  Reform  School  on  the  German  fron- 
tier ;  but  they  were  realized  by  others,  who,  not  loving  the  work  more,  had 
yet  sought  divine  aid  in  their  labors.  This  he  himself  acknowledged,  when,' 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  he  received  the  greeting  of  song  and  flowers  from  the 
pupils  of  tiie  Reform  School  of  Beuggen.  He  gave  back  the  wreath  to  the 
father  of  the  household,  the  venerable  Zeller,  his  long-tried  friend,  with  the 
confession,  that  he  now  witnessed  the  embodiment  of  his  own  aspirations.^ 
When  in  182G  he  saw  the  inner  workings  of  a  Reform  School,  he  exclaimed 
"  This  is  what  I  wished  for  I " 

With  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  must  be  associated  that  of  Fellenberg,' 
of  Hofwyl,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Wehrli,  1  iborcd  to  incorporate 
industry  into  the  training  of  poor  and  neglected  children. 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Reform  School  is  the  -union  of 
Christian  teaching  with  primary  education.  The  growing  and  changing 
•needs  of  the  time  are  influenced  by  the  power  of  religion —affecting,  not 
one  portion  merely,  but  the  entire  life.  From  the  very  first,  all  are  conscious 
of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  though  in  the  centre  of  Christi- 
anity, they  strive  to  do  the  work  of  Missionaries.  This  view  explains 
how  the  idea  of  a  Reform  School  started  into  independent  being  in  seyend 
places  at  the  same  time. 
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The  originator  of  the  Reform  School  was  John  Falk,  of  Weimar,  the 
friend  of  Goethe  and  Herder.  Hid  first  effort  was  purely  original,  a  btroke 
of  genias.  He  was  Councilor  of  Legation,  when,  seeing  the  dcyastatian 
and  misery  caused  by  the  war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  aid  of  the 
suffering.  The  Duke  of  Regusa,  in  1813,  had  begun  the  work  of  destrno- 
tion  at  Weimar.  It  was  just  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic  After  the  battle, 
bands  of  roving  marauders  Ldd  the  country  again  in  ruins.  In  one  year, 
the  little  State  of  100,000  iuhabitants  quartered  over  900,000  soldiers. 
Want  and  misery  reached  their  highest  point.  The  war  soon  drove  the 
people  from  their  homes.  Pestilence  followed.  At  this  time,  Falk  was 
Buffering  great  bereavement.  One  after  the  other,  six  daughters  were 
taken  from  him;  and  at  last,  his  only  son,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  died.  He 
was  childless.  Then  he  resolved  to  become  a  father  to  the  orphans  of  the 
war.  To  the  care  of  the  wretched  and  homeless  he  would  now  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  friend  Pastor  Horn  Joined  him.  They  formed  a 
society  called  "  Friends  in  Need. "  In  1818,  they  had  found  homes  for 
300  children  in  the  families  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  Those  who  were 
without  religious  education  were  assembled  in  a  day  school,  the  confirmed 
attended  an  evening  schooL  As  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  were 
then  needing  assistance,  he  gathered  sixty  of  them,  and  gave  them  mstmo- 
tion  during  the  evening  in  the  art  of  teaching.  He  took  neglected  girls 
as  well  as  boys.  They  were  taught  reading,  writing,  sewing,  and  house- 
work. In  this  way  Falk  became  the  center  of  an  ever-growing  circle  of 
missionary  labor.  In  his  work  of  1823,  he  says : — "  The  principal  object 
of  our  Society  during  eleven  years,  has  been  the  salvation  of  souls.  Not 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  those  of  our  own, 
in  Saxony  and  Prussia."  His  local  usefulness  reached  its  height  when  he 
determined  to  build  a  house  of  prayer,  aided  by  those  of  his  pupils  who 
were  apprenticed  to  mechanics.  The  cornerstone  of  this  **  Luther  hof 
was  laid  by  his  own  hands  in  1823.  The  building  was  finished  by  his 
scholars,  at  a  cost  of  15,000  thalers.  The  money  had  been  collected  prin- 
cipally in  North  Germany  and  Holland.  Falk  survived  the  completion  of 
this  work  but  a  short  time.  He  died  in  182G,  after  great  suffering,  but 
with  full  faith  in  his  Saviour.  He  was  flfjy-six  years  old.  The  closing 
labor  of  his  life  was  specially  important,  by  Uie  influence  it  exerted  on 
Middle  and  North  Germany ;  but  his  work  was  of  too  personal  a  nature 
to  last  beyond  the  life  of  its  author.  A  small  Orphan  Home  at  Weimar  is 
all  that  now  exists. 

The  foundation  of  St  Martin,  a  similar  institution,  established  in  1819 
by  Reinthaler,  the  friend  of  Falk,  has  done  great  good.  Reinthaler  took 
children  out  of  the  streets  and  prisons,  and  taught  them  by  his  "historical 
liturgical'*  method.  During  the  first  twenty-two  years,  3619  children 
were  instructed.  But  these  institutions  could  not  continue.  For  a  time 
Reinthaler's  school  stopped.  In  1867  it  reopened  with  but  fifteen  boys. 
It  is  now  maintained  in  part  by  the  income  of  a  bequest  of  Reinthaler 
(8000  thalers),  and  partly  by  the  city  of  Erftirt.  Kmg  Frederic  William 
IV.  presented  the  fine  building  now  occupied  by  the  school. 

In  Silesia,  several  small  Reform  Schools  were  created  by  means  of 
the  preyious  efforts  of  Falk  and  Reinthaler.     Some  of  these  are  still  in 
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existence.  There  were  establishments  at  Goldberg  (1829),  Lnben  (1833), 
and  in  several  other  places.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Counts 
Adalbert  and  Werner  yon  der  Ricke,  at  DQsselthal,  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive. This  work,  although  Bimultaneous  with  that  of  Falk,  was  entirely 
independent,  of  it  The  father  of  the  young  Counts  above  mentioned, 
who  died  in  1840,  aged  80j  had  established  a  Normal  School  at  Over- 
dyk,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1789,  and  had  founded  besides  a  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Education.  The  French  occupation  destroyed  this  work, 
which  was,  however,  destined  to  reappear  in  another  way.  After  the 
war  of  1813,  great  destitution  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhine  country.  The  highways  were  filled  with  begging  children.  The 
young  Counts  von  der  Ricke,  who  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  their 
father,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  poor.  The  old  Count  had  left  his 
sons  the  seminary  building  at  Overdyk.  Here  a  refuge  was  opened 
with  four  children,  in  October,  1819.  The  number  soon  increased  to 
sixty-eight.  All  good  things  grew  with  the  institution,  which  was 
soon  divided  into  two  departments  for  the  older  and  younger  scholar. 
The  attention  of  Count  Adalbert  was  directed  to  the  large  old  Abbey 
of  DUsselthal,  near  DQsseldorf.  He  bought  it  for  51,573  thalers,  trust- 
ing that  God  would  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  it  In  June,  1823, 
the  higher  division,  numbering  forty-four  children,  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey.  The  primary  department  has  always  remained  at  Overdyk. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  estate  increased.  It  now  includes  493  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  fair  capital,  with  an  annual  income  of  20,000  thalers, 
I)arlly  the  contribution  of  friends.  During  the  early  years  of  its  existence, 
particularly,  the  Sjrmpathies  of  the  charitable  in  North  Germany  were 
expressed  by  ample  provisions  of  money  and  material.  For  DUsselthal 
and  the  "  Luther  hof "  were  then  the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  Kings  Frederic  William  III.  and  IV.  made  laige  contribu- 
tions, considerable  sums  were  sent  from  England,  and  the  Count  himself 
advanced  money  without  interest  Thus,  the  institution  was  able  to 
assume  large  proportions.  It  has  been  in  existence  forty-eight  years ;  2581 
children  have  been  educated,  and  afterwards  have  learned  a  trade.  Count 
yon  der  Ricke  presided  over  the  school  till  1847,  and  then  entrusted  its 
administration  to  a  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  During  that  year, 
DQsselthal  contained  179  pupils,  69  of  whom  were  girls.  It  has  greatly 
increased  since.  Counting  both  departments,  there  are  over  300  children 
in  charge,  making  it  the  largest  Reform  School  in  Germany.  The  children 
have  rooms  in  the  Abbey ;  they  receive  school  instruction,  and  learn  to 
work.  The  boys  are  employed  on  the  farm.  Since  1859.  a  seminary  for 
the  training  of  teachers  has  been  added,  from  which  132  graduates  have 
been  sent  out  Dl^sselthal  has  been  created  a  separate  parii<h,  and  thus 
has  corporate  privileges. 

'  The  third  establishment  important  in  the  history  of  Reform  Schools, 
is  Beuggen.  It  is  situated  at  the  very  southern  part  of  Baden,  on  the 
borders  of  Switzerland,  and  actually  belongs  to  both  countries.  -  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Spittler,  of  Basle,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  this 
school.  He  also  founded  the  Mission  House  of  Basle.  The  project  was 
carried  oat  in  the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  war.    Resolutions  were  passed 
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amid  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  the  battle  field  of  Kuningen,  which  struck 
fear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Basle.  It  was  in  1&16  that  Spittler  and 
2k;ller,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Jlilission  House,  resolved  to  work  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Xonnel  School  in  connection  with  a  Reform  School. 
After  several  attempts  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  work,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  consented  to  rent  them  the  Castle  of  Beuggen,  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  thirty  florins.  Here  the  first  Reform  School  of  South 
Germany  was  founded,  in  which  seventy  children  are  now  instructed  A 
training  school  is  connected  with  it  Many  of  the  teachers  educated  there 
have  since  become  the  Directors  of  Reform  Schools  elsewhere.  In  1804f 
.forty-three  years  after  its  foundation,  673  children,  and  277  brethren  had 
been  admitted ;  while  153  teachers  had  been  sent  out  from  the  establish- 
ment 

The  reformatory  work  in  Wurtemburg  was  associated  with  the  school 
pf  Beuggen.  The  Reform  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Schools 
at  Lichtenstein  (1880)  and  Tempelhof  (1848)  are  among  the  larger  institu- 
tiona  of  the  kind.  Lichtenstein  was  founded  by  the  Prussian  School  In- 
spector Zeller,  after  a  visit  to  Beuggen,  which  afterwards  came  under  the 
direction  of  Louis  VcUter.  It  is  situated  near  Weinsburg,  and  includes  a 
Reform  School  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  with  forty-six  pupils  in 
both.  A  Normal  School,  number  thirty-five  pupils,  is  carried  on  with  the 
School  for  boys.  The  whole  is  directed  by  an  inspector.  The  Tempel- 
hof Reft»rm  School,  numbering  ninety-two  scholars,  has  a  Preparatory 
Department,  and  Private  Seminary  for  teachers,  connected  with  it;  both 
of  which  are  designed  to  supply  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg.  Among  the 
highborn  persons  who  have  supported  the  Wurtemburg  schools,  we  must 
mention  with  due  honor  the  Duchess  Henrietta. 

The  institutions  of  Gustavus  Werner  belong  to  this  class.  There  are 
eight  of  them :  the  Chief  Home  at  Reutlingen,  with  its  seven  Branch  or 
Associated  Schools.  These  Asylums  possess  three  hundred  and  twenty- three 
acres  of  land,  a  large  industrial  factory,  with  an  annual  working  capital 
of  thirty  thousand  florins.  In  1802,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pupils 
were  accommodated  here,  but  financial  losses  have  reduced  the  number  to 
one  hundred  and  e'ghty-five.  Seven  hundred  children  in  all  have  been 
educated  there.  In  1807  Wurtemburg  contained  thirty-two  institutions  of 
the  kind :  twenty-six  Protestant,  five  Catholic,  and  one  Jewish  Reform 
School.  These  could  accommodate  1007  children,  and  in  1807  actually  did 
contain  1209  pupils.  The  total  number  of  children  received  since  1820  is 
10,099.  There  are  besides  many  Societies,  whose  object  is  to  bring  neg- 
lected children  into  Homes,  or  Schools.  All  these  institutions  and  societies 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  Central  Committee  of  Charity,  organized  in 
1817  by  Queen  Catherine,  the  foundress  of  St  Pauline,  the  first  Reform 
School  in  Wurtemburg,  Stuttgart 

Wurtemburg  has  done  more  for  reform  and  education  than  any  other 
German  state.  It  is  strange  that  the  efibrts  of  Protestants  here  should  have 
ceased  in  1848,  for  the  two  Schools  established  in  1856-59  have  no  impor- 
tance. On  the  contrary,  the  Catholic  church  has  shown  great  energy.  In 
1848  it  possessed  but  one  Reform  School,  but  now  has  five,  in  which  alx)ut 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pupils  are  educated.    These  Wurtemburg  insti- 
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tutions  adopt  children  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  them  from  neglect  and 
vice ;  this  is  a  characteristic  feature.  The  report  of  the  anDiyersaiy  of 
1867  coofirms  this :  The  Schools  are  termed  "  Institutions  for  Neglected 
Children "  and  they  are  further  distLnguihhed  from  the  foundation  of 
SchOnbllhthof,  which  admits  boys  from  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  Farm  and  Reform  Schools  of  Switzerland  must  be  considered  to- 
gether,  for  they  differ  only  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars.  From 
1810  to  1830,  seven  Schools  were  erected.  During  the  next  ten  years  twelve 
were  founded,  and  from  1841  to  1846  ten  more.  In  1846  there  were  twenty- 
nine  schools  with  seven  hundred  pupils.  Since  that  time  fifteen  new  in- 
stitutions have  been  established,  so  that  Switzerland  has  now  forty-four 
schools  with  1543  pupils.  The  name  of  Professor  Spleiss  ranks  first  among 
the  early  laborers  in  this  field.  The  "  Swiss  Patriotic  Society"  and  Baron 
Wessenberg  founded  the  Reform  School  at  B'achtelen,  near  Berne  in  1839. 
Berne  has  fourteen  of  these  institutions,  among  which  are  several  Schools 
for  Children  condemned  for  crime.  ZQrich  has  four,  St  Gall  four.  Lu- 
cerne and  Appenzell  one  each.  Sonnenberg,  near  Lucerne,  is  a  Catholic 
foundation.  The  School  at  Oldburg  in  Argovia  is  for  both  confessions. 
The  rest  are  Protestant. 

Reform  Schools  were  established  in  South  Germany  in  1848  —  first  in 
Bavaria,  and  afterwards  at  Neuhof,  near  Strasburg,  and  in  Baden.  The 
name  of  Karl  von  Raumer  is  connected  with  the  Bayarian  schools.  He 
established  in  1824  the  first  Reform  School  at  Numberg,  under  a  director 
from  Beuggen.  Almost  at  the  same  lime  Pastor  Kraft  of  Erlangen,  whose 
house  was  a  centre  of  all  missionary  enterprise,  undertook  a  similar  work. 
Aided  by  his  family,  and  a  student,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  of  Wurtemburg,  he  f  )unded  a  Reform  School  for  girls  in  Er- 
langen, under  the  direction  of  a  lady  educated  at  DQsselthal. 

In  Bayreuth  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  Jean  Paul  (1841)  in- 
duced the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  found  a  school.  The  establishment  of  the 
Reform  School  at  Neuhof,  near  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  is  a  beautiful  evidence 
of  Christian  faith.  A  pious  carpenter,  Phil.  James  Wurtz,  was  the  founder 
of  it.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- tree,  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  his 
school. 

In  Baden  a  Society  had  been  formed,  with  Baron  Wessenberg  at  the 
head,  which  formed  a  Protestant  School  at  Durlach,  and  a  Catholic  one 
in  the  Convent  of  Mariahof  (1843),  each  numbering  fifty  pupils.  While  the 
interest  in  Reform  Schools  was  fast  increasing  in  the  south  and  southwest 
of  Germany,  it  seemed  to  be  dying  away  in  the  north.  After  Fa1k*s  death, 
in  1826,  Lutherhof  was  suspended.  St  Martinis,  at  Erftirt,  and  Dtksselthal 
showed  little  vigor.  At  that  time  the  bond  of  German  union  was  wanting. 
There  was  no  national  sympathy  between  the  coimtrles  of  the  north 
and  south. 

Besides  the  work  of  reform  carried  on  in  Southern  Germany,  there 
were  some  institutions  started  in  Berlin  and  in  some  of  the  provinces,  the 
fruit  of  political  expediency.  One  of  these  was  founded  by  M.  Rotber, 
assisted  by  some  members  of  the  Berlin  magistracy.  It  is  situated  before 
the  Halle-Gate,  and  was  first  opened  in  1825,  under  director  Kopf.  The 
inmates  were  sent  by  the  Berlin  magistracy.    The  institute  contains  forty* 
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eight  pupils  at  an  annual  expense  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  tha- 
lers  p  iid  by  the  city.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  civil  authorities,  for  it 
is  a  kind  of  Private  House  of  Correction.  Parents  may  send  their  children 
here,  as  in  other  Reform  Schools ;  but  the  discipline  is  necessarily  severe. 
For  m  iny  years  the  p  ipils  were  employed  in  the  m  inuficture  of  screws. 
For  a  time  the  boys,  strictly  w  itched,  printed  the  papers  relating  to  the 
public  debt  The  scliol  irs  are  also  obliged  to  work  in  the  house  and  gar- 
den. The  institution  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  and  contains  in 
the  one  sixty-uiue  boys,  and  in  the  other  thirty-eight  g.rR  Within  the 
last  forty-two  years,  I/JIO  children  have  been  admitted.  The  capabilitijea 
of  the  establishment  will  soon  be  increased,  for  a  new  building  (200  feet  in 
front,  80  ft.  deei))  h  is  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  140,000  thalers.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience,  with  large  enclosed  play -grounds.  The 
children  are  divided  into  twenties.  Every  *' twenty"  forms  a  "family" 
over  which  a  s;>t'ci  il  educator  presides. 

It  was  natural  that  the  example  of  the  capilol  should  be  followed  by 
other  places.  M  ny  diffrrent  societies  worked  to  lessen  the  number  of 
young  crijninals,  which  had  alarmingly  increased.  New  Reform  Schools 
were  organized  after  the  [dm  of  Berlin,  at  Mcmel,  Frankf>rt,  Posen, 
KOnigslicrg,  etc.  Not  one  has  ever  equalled  the  modeL  This  is  to  be  re- 
grette'l,  for  throMgh  these  Schools,  communal  aid  could  be  given  to  a  large 
class,  who  now  fill  into  crime  Irom  want  of  care.  These  institutions,  with 
tJi'3  exception  of  Stettin,  dlsap;>eared,  when  the  government  erected  special 
H<nises  of  Correction  for  young  criminals.  Such  departments  were  soon 
established  i:i  Saxony.  A  House  of  Correction  w  is  fjunded  at  Hamburg, 
1829.  It  o  >encd  with  nineteen  inmates.  In  1833  it  numbered  two  hundred. 
There  are  twelve  houses  of  this  c!ass  in  Prussi  i,  three  in  Saxony,  and  one 
in  Wurtemburg,  one  at  II  imburg  and  one  at  Bremen. 

It  would  appear  as  if  in  the  north  of  Germany  the  distinct  interests  of 

the  Refonn  School  proper  had  become  absorbed  in  thc-se  of  ihe  communal 

establishments.    This  was  the  more  to  be  feared  from  the  condition  of  the 

church  at  that  time.    Religious  feeling  only  could  call  the  true  charitable 

t9ch>ol  to  life.     The  people  were  accustomed  to  contribute  liberally  to 

benevolent  objects  of  a  more  general  character.    They  were  not  used  to 

denying  themselves  for  the  sake  of  farthering  missionary  work.    A  few 

scattered  communes  alone  made  any  attempt  of  the  kind.    The  ground 

for  such  labors  had  first  to  be  won.     It  was  a  very  different  field  from 

that  of  Wurtemburg  and  Basle,  where  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  had  been 

fully  awakened.     Still  there  were  many  persons  who  worked  on,  hoping 

for  co-operative  aid,  which  came  at  last     Falk  and  the  school  at  Dilssel- 

thal  had  much  influence  on  the  work,  but  the  great  movement  began  ta 

1848. 

Rauhe  Haut, 

The  success  of  the  North  German  Refonn  Schools  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Rauhe  JIauM*  which  was  the  first  of  many  similar 
Institutions  in  this  part  of  the  country.     The  Rmhe  Haus  was  in  its  first 

♦  A  ftill  notice  of  the  JRauJi^  Haus.  drawn  fyom  the  annnal  reporU  of  the  founder  and 
the  publit'hod  account  of  vi!!«it<'ri«  both  American  and  European,  will  be  found  in  the 
AmeHcan  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  Ill ,  5-^03,  and  in  Bamara'a  Beformatory  School  and 
Education,  p.  l»,  1U7. 
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inception  designed  by  some  of  its  friends  as  a  Ilonse  of  Coircctian  for  the 
lity  of  Hamburg.  It  was  proposed  to  take  the  cluldren  from,  the  Work 
House  for  Young  Criminals,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  put  'them 
under  the  care  of  the  new  Relorm  School ;  but  the  leaders  of  thia  educa- 
tional movement  introduced  an  article  in  the  constitution  which  declared 
that "  the  new  institute  did  not  intend  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  public  insti- 
tutions.'* By  this  they  lost  all  aid  from  the  city,  but  preserved  that  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  Ruform  School — missionary  work  anoong  poor  and 
neglected  children.  In  this  they  were  in  accord  with  the  directors  of 
the  schools  of  Weimar,  DQsselthal  and  Beuggen.  The  Kauhe  Hans  has 
admitted  (to  1^07) 783  children,  17G  of  whom  were  girls:  68B  have  been 
discharged.  The  number  of  pupils  in  18G7  was  129.  There  were  aboal 
forty  Brothers  connected  with  the  establishment,  and  the  entire  honsehold 
numbered  450  persons.  New  buildings  have  just  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  thousand  thalera. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  institutions  confirmed  the  belief  is 
the  eflSciency  of  their  labor.  The  great  motive  power  was  a  oonvictiozi 
of  the  need  of  organizing  the  household  into  families.  For  this  work 
individuals  must  be  selected  and  trained.  These  weie  soon  known  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  This  Brotherhood  represents  the 
Tsrious  social  and  religious  interests  which  gradually  formed  the  leading 
idea  of  the  Inner,  or  Home  Mission,  as  the  object  of  the  whole. 

Three  points  in  the  Inner  Mission  should  be  especially  noticed  as 
afterwacds  becoming  important :  1st.  The  tendency  of  inner  missions  to 
carry  out  the  interests  of  Christianity  by  opposing  infidelity  and  woridli- 
ness.  Proper  men  were  found  in  the  Brotherhood,  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  work.  2d.  The  necessity  of  their  independence  of 
those  civil  authorities  who  only  hinder  and  restrain  the  full  development. 
Finally :  The  ciMnplete  poverty  of  the  association,  and  its  dependence  on 
Crod  and  the  charity  of  His  servanta  Thus  the  Rauhe  Haus  lias  pros- 
pered. Its  example  has  set  the  same  principles  working  in  many  similar 
establishments. 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  infiaence  oi  the  Rauho 
Haus  in  this  regu^,  we  must  consider  two  periods :  First,  Gram  the  date 
of  the  foundation  (1833)  to  1848,  when  the  system  had  not  been  fully 
developed.  This  was  a  period  of  great  difficulties ;  a  time  of  consolida- 
tion, of  organisation,  and  of  preparation  fur  future  action.  Every  energy 
was  used  in  assembling,  trainii^  and  sending  out  Brothers,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  reformatory  education.  There  was  at  first  great  difficulty  in 
finding  proper  persons.  The  first  were  sent  by  request  from  Beuggen^ 
in  1834.  Of  the  1350  Brothers  who  applied  for  admission — of  whom  460 
actually  entered  the  institution — two  only  were  from  Hamburg ;  the  others 
were  from  the  different  countries  of  Gkrmany.  Applications  for  mission* 
aiy  Brothers  have  conie  exclusively  from  those  distant  countries  where 
the  German  tongue  is  spoken  and  the  Evangelical  Church  is  found. 
The  first  Brothers  were  called  into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia^  while 
others  found  their  sphere  of  labor  In  the  far  West  of  North  America.  The 
former  became  directors  of  Reform  Schools  in  Mitau  (1837)»  Narva  (1838) 
and  Revol  (1842). 
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The  Reyfil  establishment  in  Rossia  is  organized  on  the  plan  of  the 
Ranhe  Hans.  There  have  been  250  children  admitted  since  1843 ;  206  of 
these  have  left  the  school:  so  that  there  are  now  fifty-three  children, 
divided  into  three  families,  under  the  direction  of  Brother  Bauer.  A 
society  of  Brothers  has  also  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  ex- 
perienced instructurs  residing  in  Reval  haye  undertaken  their  education. 
mx  Brothers  are  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  three  families.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Brothers  is  especially  difficult  here,  for  a  successful  teacher  in 
Russia  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  the  Esthnic 
dialect  as  well.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  thirty-three  Brothers 
have  been  trained  at  Reval,  and  sent  out  as  parochial  teachers,  organists, 
etc.  They  labor  in  both  city  and  country,  and  are  stationed  fi-om  8t 
Petersburg  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  boundaries  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

The  Brothers  sent  to  America  in  1845-7  have  been  followed  by  many 
others.  They  occupy  positions  as  preachers,  teachers,  directors  of  Poor 
Houses,  and  as  founders  of  churches  and  schools. 

The  first  field  for  Reform  Schools  was  offered  by  the  connection  of 
the  Rauhe  Haus  with  Switzerland.  The  Brother  sent  there  returned  to 
lake  charge  of  the  new  school  founded  by  the  "  Swiss  Patriotic  Society" 
at  Biichtelen,  near  Bi^rne.  Biichtelen  has  been  organized  on  the  plan  of 
the  Rauhe  Haus.  It  consists  of  four  families,  with  filly  boys,  and  con- 
tains a  training  school  for  teachers,  with  thirty  pupils.  There  is  alpo  a 
farm  of  150  acres,  which  feeds  thirty  to  forty  cattle.  It  has  admitted 
250  boys  since  its  foundation,  205  of  whom  have  left  Since  its  establish- 
ment twenty-six  new  schools  have  been  founded ;  with  twelve  of  them 
Bichttlen  directly  co-operated.  The  Berne  Reform  School  in  Landorf, 
with  forty  children  in  four  families,  admits  condemned  criminals  only. 
The  Victoria  Reform  School  in  Kleinweber,  near  Bau,  founded  on  a 
bequest  of  600,000  francs,  contains  seventy-two  children  in  seven  families. 
Aarwangen,  for  condemned  children,  has  forty-five  children  in  three 
families.  There  are  three  other  schools  in  Zurich,  Lucerne  and  Vaud, 
each  numbering  200  pupils,  divided  into  three  families.  The  one  in 
Lucerne  is  a  Catholic  foundation.  In  the  other  Evangelical  Reform 
Schools  the  directors  (House  Fathers)  have  been  trained  at  Biichtelen. 
The  school  of  Geneva,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

The  influence  of  the  Riuhe  Haus  was  first  visible  in  France  in  1839. 
M.  Demetz,  then  a  Councilor  of  the  Court  Royale,  now  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Court  Imperiale  of  Paris,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  proper 
mode  of  treating  the  depraved  was  not  known  in  France,  visited  other 
countries,  and  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rauhe  Hius  system. 
Convinced  that  this  was  the  true  method,  he  returned  to  France  and 
founded  the  Reform  School  at  Mettray,*  near  Tours,  oyer  which  he  still 
presides. 

Mettray  was  the  first  Colonie  AgricoU  Penitentiare  in  France.  The  plan 
Is  much  modified  from  that  of  the  Riuhe  Haus.  It  is  divided  into  families, 
which  live  in  separate  houses.    It  is  a  Catholic  institution,  and  contains 

*  For  hiPtory  of  Metiray  tee  Barnard'0  Reformatory  SchoolB,  etc.,  p.  147-X)0,  and 
American  Journal  qf  Education^  p.  Vol.  WL  667-780. 
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700  pupils.  To  obtain  the  necessary  assistants,  lay  brothers  are  trained 
like  those  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  They  first  assist  in  teaching  the  children, 
and  are  then  sent  to  new  institutions.  The  success  of  Mettray  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  411  similar  organ izitions,  of  which  twenty- three  are 
penitentiary  schools.  All  carry  on  agriculture  and  an  extensive  system 
of  mechanical  labor. 

A  Reform  School  was  founded  in  Sweden  by  Baron  Gy Idcnkrok,  after. 
yisiting  the  Rauhe  llaus. 

While  the  R  luhe  Ilaus  influenced  the  countries  round  Germany,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  its  system  and  principles,  Ger- 
many itself  was  for  a  time  com^j^ratively  unaffected  by  its  reformatory 
work.  But  after  1840  a  change  was  manifest  This  was  brought  about 
by  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  school,  the 
interest  felt  in  it  by  prominent  men  of  the  lime,  and  its  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  subject  of  home  missions  began 
to  be  agitated.  A  strong  wish  was  expressed  to  unite  with  the  Ham- 
burg school  in  working  for  the  depraved.  Large  and  small  societies  were 
formed  for  missionary  work,  the  first  of  which  was  at  Celle,  in  Hanover. 
Between  1843  and  1847,  the  first  R-tform  Schools  of  North  Germany  sprang 
into  existence.  Rostock  was  founded  in  1843  by  Professors  Krabbe  and 
Hoffman  and  Senator  Passow ;  Celle,  by  Pastor  Hugues,  in  1844;  Lubeck, 
in  1845,  by  Dr.  Liadenberg;  Bremen,  in  1847,  byDrs.  Treviranus  and  Post 
The  directors  of  these  various  schools  were  all  from  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and 
followed  its  plan  of  family  organiz  ition.  Most  of  them  practice  farming 
with  success.  The  school  of  Celle  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  second 
one  at  Schladen,  Hxnover,  in  1853,  directed  by  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus.  In  Mecklenberg,  through  the  exertions  of  Professors  IIolT- 
man  and  Krabbe,  aided  by  many  prominent  clergymen,  a  general  society 
was  formed,  which  soon  absorbed  the  special  organizations. 

Reform  Schools  were  established  at  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  in  1847,  by 
Count  Krasson;  at  RUgen,  Brandenburg,  and  at  Berlin  by  Schmidt,  in 
1847 ;  in  Athaldensleben,  Saxony,  by  Von  Nathusius.  A  Reform  Scho-  ;1 
was  projected  in  Flensburg  in  1833,  but  established  fourteen  years  later  by 
Volquarts.  The  Newl5rotherhood  was  founded  at  Duisburg  in  1845  by 
Pastor  Fliedner,  one  of  the  former  teachers  of  the  R  luhe  Haus.  This 
school  now  contains  120  Brothers,  and  230  children  have  been  admitted 
since  its  foundation ;  their  number  was  thirty-five  last  year.  A  hospital 
for  the  poor  is  attached  to  it,  accommodating  twenty-two  i)erson8.  The 
expenses  in  1804  amounted  to  17,000  thalers. 

In  1840  the  festival  of  Pestalozzi  was  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of 
several  institutions  for  youth.  ]Many  of  these,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the 
reformer,  expressed  their  opposition  to  decided  Christian  training.  In 
1847  a  correspondence  relating  to  Reform  Schools  and  Brotherhoods  was 
carried  on  between  the  Rauhe  Haus  and  two  Catholic  bishops  of  Moravia 
and  Austria,  but  with  no  definite  result 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  commences  with 
the  year  1848.  Ten  Brothers  went  to  Silesia  to  help  nurse  the  sick  during 
the  raging  of  a  pestilential  disease.  More  than  10,030  children  had  become 
orphaned.    The  Prince  of  Pless  offered  for  their  accommodation  the  houses 
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at  the  Baths  of  Charkow.  The  system  of  fdmily  organization  was  directly 
introduced  under  the  direction  of  a  Brother.  A  second  institution  was 
established  in  Warschowitz.  Both  were  intended  for  those  Protestant 
orphans  whose  parents  had  died  of  the  typhus  fever.  They  were  afterwards 
dissolved.  The  Catholic  orphans  were  taken  care  of  by  the  orders  of 
Prince  Bishop  Diepenbrok.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Rauhe  Ilaua  to 
furnish  all  the  assistance  that  was  required.  Several  new  Brotherhoods 
were  therefore  founded,  viz. :  at  Zttllcho  w,  near  Stettin  (1850),  at  Kuinstedt 
in  Sixony  (185(),  and  at  Puckenhoff,  near  Erlangen  (1851).  It  was  the 
object  of  these  organizations  to  train  laborers  for  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
inspectors  were  from  the  theological  class  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  A  few  of 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Brotherhoods  merit  a  more  particular 
description. 

The  institution  at  Zilllchow  is  under  the  direction  of  Gustivus  Zahn, 
the  poet  and  author.  In  1865  the  Brotherhood  had  eighty-nine  regular 
inmates,  twenty-nine  of  whom  are  now  working  in  different  educational 
establishments.  The  Reform  School  founded  in  1831  discharged  the  girls 
in  1847.  In  1864  the  whole  number  of  children  received  was  413.  In  1850 
the  inmates  had  numbered  thirty-nine.  At  this  time  about  sixty  pupils  are 
assembled  in  four  families.  A.  fine  garden  of  fifteen  acres  is  cultivated,  and 
a  small  farm  with  twelve  cows  is  taken  care  of  by  the  scholars.  They  are 
also  employed  in  making  plastic  representati  )n8  of  biblical  history  for 
Christmas,  and  in  the  sale  of  religious  pamphlets.  A  hospital,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  is  united  to  the  institution.  The 
Brothers  of  Zilllchow  attend  to  the  sick.  The  Provincial  Institute  for 
Idiots  is  also  under  their  care,  with  a  special  director.  The  appropriations 
for  its  support  amount  to  11,000  thalers  per  year.  Its  situation  and  extent 
make  it  the  center  of  all  reformatory  enterprise  in  Pomerania, 

The  Reform  School  and  Brotherhood  at  Lindenhof  near  Ncinstaat, 
which  was  reorganized  under  Nathusius  in  1850,  were  at  first  conducted 
by  assistants  from  the  Riuhe  Haus.  They  are  now  directed  by  Dr. 
Hardiland,  formerly  a  missionary  to  Borneo  and  South  Africa.  The. 
number  of  boys  admitted  to  the  Lindenhof  from  1850-57,  were  255. 
Two  hundred  left,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  now  fifty- five.  There 
are  six  brothers  in  the  home.  Ten  of  the  forty-six  regularly  graduated 
brothers,  are  directors  of  Reform  Schools,  while  six  are  assistants.  Six- 
teen work  at  a  trade,  four  are  assistants  in  asylums  for  the  blind,  others 
are  teachers  and  foreign  missionaries.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution amount  to  six  thousand  thalers. 

The  Reform  School  for  boys  recently  founded  (1851,)  at  Puckenhof, 
near  Erlangen,  which  is  connected  with  that  school  for  girls  previously 
established  by  Pastor  Kraft,  has  also  a  Brotherhood  joined  with  it,  under 
the  direction  of  men,  educated  in  theology.  This  institution  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  the  university  of  Erlangen,  but  has  had  but  few  students 
up  to  this  time.  The  Reform  School  numbers  thirty-t^jiro  pupils,  eighteen 
boys  and  fourteen  girls.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  is  forty-five. 
Annual  expenses  of  2500  thalers  are  paid  by  free  contributions. 

The  Protestant  foundation  of  St.  John,  near  Berlin,  is  an  agricultural 
branch  of  the 'Rauhe  Haus,  under  the  same  director.    It  numbers  ono 
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hundred  inmates,  including  twenty-four  brothers.  It  owns  120  acres  of 
hind,  and  is  provided  with  excellent  buildings.  Neglected  children  are 
received,  and  even  those  needing  especially  careful  management  It 
forms  an  independent  parish,  with  about  10,000  thalers  revenue.  During 
the  last  three  years  over  60,000  thalers  have  been  spent  for  new  buildings. ' 
A  French  Brotherhood  was  establiabed  (1805,)  near  Geneva,  by  Dr. 
Bertim.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  French  clergyman,  M.  Tophel/ 
and  has  a  Reform  School  for  boys  connected  with  it 

The  accompanying  table  (A)  exhibits  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Reform  School  of  Germany. 

rnOGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OEBMAN  BEFOBM  8CIIOOL8. 


COUNTRIEa 

1818-30 

1831-47 

1848-C7 

TOTAI.. 

1.     Saxc- \V  cimar,    .... 

1 

1 

2.    Prussia,         .... 

(tt)  Province  of  Prussia, 

3 

2 

19 

24 

(b)         "             Posen,    . 

1 

5 

6 

(c)          "             Silesia, 

i 

6 

24 

81 

(d)         "             Pomerania, 

3 

28 

31 

(e)         **             Brandenburg, 

i 

1 

35 

87 

(f)         "             Saxony,. 

1 

2 

15 

18 

(g)         "             Westphalia, . 

13 

13 

(b)          "             Rliine,    . 

i 

i 

10 

12 

(1)         "             Schleswig,   . 

1 

1 

(k)         «             Holstoin, 

(1)         "             Lauenberg,  . 

(m)         "             Hanover, 

2 

4 

6 

(n)         "             Hessia, 

1 

2 

3 

(o)         "             Nassau,  .  '*' 

• 

3 

3 

Catholic  Schools,  . 

9 

9 

3.     Wurtemberg, 

7 

19 

6 

33 

4.    Baden,    .... 

1 

2 

12 

15 

5.    Hamburg,    . 

1 

1 

6.    Lubeck,  .... 

1 

1 

7.    Bremen, 

1 

1 

2 

8.    Mccklenburg-Scliwerin, 

1 

1 

9.    Mecklenburg- Strelitz,       '^. 

1 

1 

10.    Hesse-Darmstadt, 

1 

2 

3 

11.    Bavaria,       .           .    ^ 

3 

75 

78 

12.    Kingdom  of  Saxony,    . 

17 

17 

18.    Lippe, 

1 

1 

14.    Bernburg,           .           .      *     . 

2 

2 

15.    Reuss-Schleiz, 

1 

1 

16.    Rcuss  Greiz, 

1 

1 

17.    Anhalt-COthen, 

1 

1 

18!    Oldenburg, 

1 

1 

19.    Brunswick,  . 

1 

1 

Total, 

• 

10 

48 

290 

354 

In  Switzerland,  • 

44 

Alsace,       .... 

• 

1 

1 

2 

Russian  Provinces,     . 

4 

4 

Total,         .... 

17 

621 

291 

404 
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In  tbia  table  three  periods  are  distingaished,  viz:  The  data  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Riform  Schools,  between  the  years  1813-1830; 
their  introduction  into  central  Germany,  between  1831  and  1847;  the% 
efforts  of  the  inner  mission  after  1848.  The  total  number  of  Reform 
Schools,  given  as  404,  is  probably  greater,  as  those  of  recent  erection 
could  not  be  added  for  want  of  reliable  information.  From  annual 
reports  wc  learn  that  one  half  the  institutions  of  Germany  number  5^5 
pupils;  the  total  number  in  404  schools  may  safely  be  estimated  at  12,000. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil  is  variously  given  at  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thalers.  At  the  smallest  estimate  of  fifty  thalers,  the  yearly  expense 
would  amount  to  600,000  thalers,  which  is  contributed  by  the  benevolent 

Societies  in  aid  of  Reformatory  Education  have  not  been  specially 
mentioned,  yet  a  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard  to  them.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  children  were  taken  care  of  during  18C2,  by  a 
society  of  Baden.  In  Wurtemburg  there  are  eighteen  such  societies, 
besides  that  of  the  ladies  of  StuttgarL  The  Educational  Societies  found- 
ed by  Pastor  Brain  at  Neukirchen,(i850,)  have  labored  with  great  success. 
Each  of  these  societies  has  its  special  agents,  generally  young  clergymen, 
who  vi:>it  christian  families  throughout  the  country  to  induce  them  to 
take  charge  of  neglected  children.  The  EOciety  of  Neukirchen  provides 
for  132  children,  117  of  which  are  in  100  fimilies  m  the  district  There 
are  similar  societies  at  Eberfeld,  with  148  children,  and  Barmen,  with  86; 
also  smaller  societies  at  Romsdorf,  Solingen,  Schmelm,  each  providing 
for  12  to  30  children.  All  these  societies  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  maintain  from 
450  to  500  children,  and  when  those  in  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  are 
added,  the  number  swells  to  12,000.  This  seems  a  great  result  of  the 
labor  begun  in  18^18,  and  is  greater  yet  when  we  consider  the  progress  in 
other  countries. 

In  England  alone,  201  institutions  of  this  class  were  founded  between 
1840  and  1850,  containing  nearly  23,000  pupils,  and  expending  annually 
about  £289,000.  The  Ragged  Schools  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  In 
1866,  there  were  1168  of  these  in  London  alone,  containing  41,201  pupils, 
taught  by  3,241  teachers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  received  no  compen- 
sation for  their  labors. 

The  results  in  Germany  are  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
how  the  revolutionary  feeling  of  the  time  predicted  the  certain  downfall 
of  all  Christian  schools.  This  spirit  was  so  violent  that,  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  the  populace  demolished  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
institutions,  and  similar  outbreaks  were  feared  in  Nothern  Germany.  But 
now  a  firm  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  blessings  attendant  on  Ilis  service, 
awoke.  The  languishing  schools  revived.  Ilundreds  were  established, 
and  grew  prosperously.  It  was  then  said  that  reform  was  a  fashion, 
which  would  soon  pass  away.  But  in  this  noble  work  of  educating  and 
caring  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  neglected,  all  classes  united,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  peasant  and  citizen,  servant  and 
princess.  Societies,  communes,  governments,  all  worked  together. 
Private  persons  opened  their  houses  and  princes  their  palaces  to  receiye 
the  children,  and  accustom  thorn  to  the  life  of  a  christian  family.  FearfUl 
pictures  of  sin  did  not  appal  them«  but  only  incited  to  firesh  acts  of 
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charity.  All  gave  what  they  could  for  the  building  of  Reform  Schools, 
some  iheir  hard-earned  pence,  others  thousands.  The  very  poverty  of  the 
institutions  gave  them  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

King  Max  of  Bavaria,  in  a  decree  of  Nov.  20, 1851,  expresses  his 
4)lea8ure  in  the  establishment  of  Reform  Schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  He  thinks  that  their  unrestricted  management  is  an 
essential  feature,  and  that  the  State  shovrid  only  aid  the  administration 
and  progress  of  the  organizations  at  certain  times.  A  Catholic  priest  of 
Bavaria,  who  read  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Rauhe  Ilaus,  was 
induced  to  found  a  school  on  its  plan.  The  united  efforts  of  both  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  Churches,  resulted  in  the  erection  of  75  Reform  Schools 
in  Bav  iri  I.  In  Baden,  15  schools  were  organized.  The  northern  prov- 
inces tf  Prussia  began  the  work  with  success,  which  has  been  shared  by 
Sixony  and  other  lesser  states.  The  great  missionary  work  of  the  19fh 
century  has  not  reached  its  consummation.  Indeed,  it  has  scarcely  been 
begun  in  many  places  most  in  need  of  it  Obstacles  exist  everywhere,  chiefly 
resulting  from  that  deep  national  stniggle  for  belief  in  revelation.  For 
this  reason,  the  leading  principles  of  the  work  of  Reform  should  be 
presented  in  detail,  as  clearly  as  possible. 

III.  rUPILS  AIO)  TIIEIR  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  work  of  each  Institution  must  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible. 
Elements  must  bo  classified  ;  conflicting  ones  removed,  those  that  agree 
brought  into  distinct  departments.  This  limits  the  work  of  each  institu- 
tion, concentrates  its  power  and  divides  the  labor  into  separate  groups, 
thus  forming  an  organized  system. 

(1 )  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  religious 
denomination  cf  Reform  Schools,  We  may  regard  them  as  independent 
Christi  in  enterprises,  belonging  to  some  particular  C/hurch,  or  as  con- 
fessions of  a  certain  faith.  They  are  in  this  way  distinct  from  tlie  houses 
of  correction  belonging  to  the  State,  in  which  religious  differences  do  not 
receive  much  consideration,  although  within  a  few  years,  divisions  have 
been  mac'e  as  in  the  Reform  Schools.  There  is  now  but  one  mixed 
Reform  School  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  Baden,  the  Archbishop 
Insisted  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  faiths,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  should  be  submitted  to  his  authority,  but  this  was  not 
done.  It  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  taken  hold  of  the 
educaticm  of  the  neglected  children  most  zealously,  but  we  know  very 
little  of  their  views  and  plans  in  the  matter,  owing  to  the  want  of  reports. 
Dr.  llirscher's  treatise  is  therefore  an  interesting  authority.  He  describes 
the  Reform  School  as  a  penitentiary,  not  as  much  for  punishment  as  for 
correetion.  The  rules  of  the  institution  must  be  severely  maintained ; 
every  error  punished.  Hard  work  and  hard  discipline  are  indispensable. 
He  considers  religion  as  a  means  of  education  which  works  by  fear.  The 
avenging  justice  of  God  is  strongly  brought  forward,  while  the  pardoning 
mercy  through  Christ  is  more  lightly  touched  upon.  Perhaps  these  views 
have  not  been  generally  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
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In  France  the  schools  are  of  a  religious  character,  but  are  more 
Christian  than  sectarian.  This  is  particularly  the  case  yi  ith  Mettray,  and 
many  of  the  farm  and  penitentiary  schools  founded  by  private  persons. 

In  1848,  eighteen  of  the  forty-one  schools  of  France  were  under  the 
charge  of  laymen,  fifteen  cared  for  by  priests  and  friars.  Of  the  404 
German  Reform  Schools,  824  are  Protestaut  and  eighty  Roman  Catholic. 

(2.)  Another  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  Reform  Schools  are 
needed  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
practicability  of  uniting  the  sexes  in  the  same  institution.  Tlie  character 
of  the  children  and  the  accommodations  of  the  buildings  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Many  of  the  schools  of  Wurtemburg,  Baden  and  Bavaria, 
unite  the  two  sexes.  In  some  of  the  estiblishments  they  are  placed  in 
different  divisions  under  special  teachers.  Tubingen  and  a  few  other 
schools,  the  boys  and  girls  occupy  different  parts  of  the  building.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  consolidated  some  of  their  institutions,  but  have 
placed  the  b  »ys  and  girls  in  separate  buildings.  Ildligenbrun  admits 
girls  only.  Four  or  five  only  of  the  forty-four  schools  of  Switzerland  are 
for  girls.  In  Baden,  some  of  the  schools  are  separate  in  this  regard, 
others  not  In  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Reform  Schools  are  devoted  to 
the  sexes  separately.  There  were  f»>rmerly  a  few  instances  where  the  sexes 
were  placed  in  one  establishment,  as  at  Stettin;  but  this  did  not  answer, 
and  a  separation  was  made.  The  pupils  of  the  northern  Reform  Schools 
are  morally  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  southern.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  latter  organizations  would  be  ruinous  in  the  north.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  Rauhe  Ilaus,  both  sexes  are  in  one  school,  but  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  ensures  perfect  supervision.  The  newly 
erected  buildings  of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  were  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
.  any  trouble  is  guarded  against,  and  an  secret  interview  is  out  of  the 
questirm. 

Whenever  tl»e  children  are  particular^  vicious,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  is  general  y  to  bo  preferred,  alih(jugh  the  economical  wants  of  the 
kitchen,  washing,  sewing  etc.,  make  it  often  desirable  to  have  the  girls  in 
the  same  establishment  with  the  boys.  The  number  of  girls  in  the 
Reform  Schools  is  much  smaller  tlian  that  of  the  boys;  there  are  fewer 
women  in  the  penitentiaries.  This  is  a  general  fact.  But  the  quality 
m  ikes  up  for  quantity  here,  since  the  depraved  girl  stands  on  a  lower 
plane  than  the  vicious  boy.  The  most  dangerous  tendencies  of  girls  are 
secret,  their  cure  more  difficult.  There  are  not  enough  Reform  Schools 
for  girls,  but  this  is  a  want  which  promises  to  be  soon  filled.  In  France, 
the  boys  and  girls  arc  carefully  separated. 

In  18G2,  eight  public  institutions  contained  2020  boys ;  twenty-eight 
private  schools  numbered  4578— total,  GG04.  In  the  twenty-three  private 
institutions  for  girls,  were  1718  children  ;  and  in  the  two  public  schools 
ICO— total,  1878. 

(3.)  Another  question  to  be  considered  is  the  age  of  the  pupil  to  be 
admitted  or  discharged.  The  regulations  of  various  Reform  Schools  differ, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
their  rules.  It  is  not  often  that  children  are  admitted  before  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve.    Before  that  time,  parents  will  endeavour  themselves  to 
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tra'n  their  children.  Some  exceptional  cases  have  been  presented  at  seven 
years ;  these  instances  are  rare,  and  difficult  to  manage.  As  a  rule,  the 
admission  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  fourteen  years.  The  pupil  should 
be  under  training  about  three  years.  Experience  has  proved  that  a  last- 
ing effect  cannot  well  be  produced  in  a  shorter  time.  The  age  for  admission 
must  not  be  more  than  fifteen,  or  else  the  school  would  have  inmates 
seventeen  years  old,  which  must  be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  that  they 
leave  the  Reform  School  at  sixteen,  for  they  would  lose  the  elasticity 
necessiry  for  those  new  relations  of  life  for  which  they  must  prepare 
themselves.  Girls  may  be  kept  later.  Accordingly,  the  Reform  Schools 
generally  contain  pupils  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Boys  of  the 
wealthier  classes  are  not  usually  sent  to  the  Rauhe  Haus  before  the  age 
of  fourteen.    Their  parents  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  at  reformation. 

(4 )  Thpre  is  also  a  social  distinction  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform 
School.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  establishments  are  not  Poor 
Schools  in  principle,  though  many  poor  children  are  admitted  to  them. 
There  is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  mi  idle  and  higher  clisses 
itand  greatly  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the  Reform  School,  and  will  rarely 
apply  for  it  With  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  550  boys  from  respectable 
families  have  been  received  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and  the  question  arises, 
how  shall  children  from  these  various  spheres  of  life  be  grouped  ?  It 
would  not  answer  to  bring  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  ignorant  and  degraded.  It  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  pupils  to  class  them  together,  as  if  in  a  penitentiary.  The  object  of 
the  Reform  School  would  be  lost.  Children  from  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes  would  consider  the  necessary  change  In  diet,  dress,  and  social  re- 
lations as  a  punishment  Now,  punishment  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
school.  It  aims  to  belp  the  pupil  by  sympathy,  forgiveness,  and  loving 
care.  The  school  must  represent  to  the  scholar  his  own  home  as  far  as 
possible.  There  should  be  the  same  manner  of  living  and  way  of  dress. 
The  intercourse  and  demeanor  must  be  that  of  a  cordial  and  familiar 
household.  The  instruction  of  a  pupil  in  the  gymnasium  must  be  ener- 
getically continued,  that  the  preparation  of  the  boy  for  his  future  vocation 
may  not  be  hindered.  Every  agency  of  moral  and  mental  culture  should 
be  employed  to  elevate  the  being  of  the  puiiil.  This  cannot  be  done  in 
those  schools  In  which  the  arrangements  are  chiefly  made  for  the  poorer 
classes.  A  different  organization  is  required.  This  can  be  had  only  in 
those  Institutions  where  the  means  for  the  highest  scientific  and  literary 
training  are  provided.  It  is  necessary  to  classify  the  pupils  according  to 
tlielr  social  rank,  and  place  them  In  corresponding  institutions. 

(5.)  Mental  and  physical  health  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Reform  School.  An  idiotic  or  epileptic  child  is  a  great 
hindrance.  An  epileptic  Inmate  may  Infect  the  others,  and  should  be  dis- 
missed at  once.  An  Idiot  Is  a  burden,  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
P'  holars.  A  few  years  ago,  great  sympathy  was  excited  for  the  idiots. 
Efforts  were  made  to  found  asylums  for  them,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Reform  Schools  of  Relnstedt  and  Ztillchow  were  asked  to  cooperate.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  idiots,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  directors  of  these  schools.     The  treatment  of  idiots  and  epileptics 
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should  always  be  left  to  special  organizations,  and  never  connected  with 
reformatory  work. 

The  Reform  Schools  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  remain  independent 
of  the  Communes,  or  they  will  become  private  penitentiaries,  compelled  to 
admit  young  criminals.  Even  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to  aid  the  State 
authorities  in  this  way,  the  least  appearance  of  a  penitentiary  must  be 
avoided.  Success  depends  on  it  These  remarks  apply  to  Reform  Schools 
for  girls ;  but  an  added  caution  is  necessary.  The  exposed  must  be  kept 
from  intercourse  with  the  specially  depraved  and  fallen,  who  abound  in  large 
cities.  The  danger  for  the  innocent  is  imminent ;  for  association  with  the 
vicious  is  fraught  with  temptation.  Many  of  these  children,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  connection  with  the  pupils,  seduce  them  also.  The 
womanhood  of  the  girls  must  be  protected,  and  the  fallen  on  no  account 
admitted  to  the  Reform  Schools.  There  should  be  Magdalen  Asylums,  or 
special  institutions  provided  for  them.  These  are  much  needed  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  follow  the  example  of 
England  and  Holland,  where  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
reform  of  such  young  persons.  London,  as  well  as  other  English  cities 
has  many  institutions  of  the  kind  for  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  some 
of  which  contain  100  inmates.  One  of  these  establishments  has  admitted 
4000  young  girls  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence ;  another  700.  Some 
of  these  institutions  are  specially  designed  for  the  daughters  of  the  better 
class.  One  of  these  received  during  seven  years,  678  girls.  One  of  the 
Magdalen  Societies  maintains  fifteen  homes,  and  six  family  organizations 
for  girls  not  yet  prostituted.  The  excellent  asylums  erected  in  Holland, 
through  the  exertions  of  Pastor  Heldring,  deserve  honorable  mention. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  the  proper  pupils  of  Reform  Schools  should  be 
classified  into  different  institutions. 

We  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  noticeable  points  in  respect  to  classi- 
Jlcation : — 

First  Protestants  and  Catholics  must  be  divided. 

Second.  The  two  sexes  should  be  separated. 

Third.  The  age  for  admission  should  fall  between  twelve  and  fifteen. 

Fourth.  Pupils  must  be  in  good  physical  and  mental  health.  Idiots 
and  ^ileptics  should  not  be  received. 

Fifth.  Criminals  and  fallen  females  belong  to  special  institutions. 

Sixth.  Boys  from  the  wealthier  classes  should  be  educated  by  them- 
selves. 

Two  exceptional  classes  remain :  those  young  children  who  may  be 

cared  for  by  private  families,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  Reform  School 

proper.      We  will  consider  the  latter  class.     These  children  have  not  led 

solitary  lives ;  they  have  been  mostly  with  bad  companions,  leading  or 

led  astray.     Their  sins  are  various,  petty  thefls  chiefly,  and  begging,  if 

belonging  to  the  poorer  class.     Success  in  stealing  is  joined  to  growing 

cunning  and  daring.      Resistance  to  and  defiance  of  authority  results. 

Sach  scholars  are  expelled  from  school.      Parents  lose  their  infiuence, 

brothers  and  sisters  lament     The  child  is  often  absent  firom  home,  and  at 

night     Anxiety  is  increased.     Those  who  attempt  to  save  the  lost  are 

hisolently  repelled.    The  poor  family  share  their  sorrows  with  their  ndgh- 

39  -       -        -^ 
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bora ;  but  the  rich  conceal  their  grief,  to  which  shame  is  added,  and  fear 
lest  an  honorable  name  be  sullied.  The  pastor  is  consulted,  fHends  offer 
advice.  The  child  is  sent  to  other  schools,  but  in  vain.  The  evil  grows. 
No  means  of  punishment  has  been  left  untried.  Perhaps  the  mother ' 
sickens  and  dies  of  anxiety,  the  fatlier  of  disappointment  The  police 
rarely  become  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  the  young  delinquents 
may  yet  be  saved  from  the  interference  of  the  law  if  a  Reform  School  is 
open  to  receive  them.  Three  thousand  such  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Rauhe  Haus  from  every  quarter.  How  many  parents  there  may  be  who 
dare  not  express  their  need.  How  shall  the  Reform  School  be  organized 
in  order  to  save  such  children  ?  Is  the  Reform  School  really  the  right 
place  for  them  ?  Would  there  not  be  greater  hopes  of  success  if  a  fiELmily 
could  be  foimd  willing  to  undertake  the  training  of  such  a  child  ?  We 
must  now  consider  this  question  under  the  following  head : — 

IV.  THB  FAMILY,  OB  BEFORM  SCHOOL. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  in  favor  of  Refonn 
Schools,  and  the  fact  of  the  many  successful  institutions  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  family.  Where  the  children  are 
simply  poor,  orphaned,  in  danger  from  neglect  and  exposure,  with  no  pro- 
nounced evil  tendencies,  the  family  is  undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  them. 
This  is  the  excellence  of  the  educational  and  preventive  societies  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Wurtemberg  and  Baden.  These  Societies  also  provide  for 
children  in  Reform  Schools,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conmiittee,  the  pupils 
are  not  suitable  to  be  taken  into  families.  These  are  the  specially  depraved, 
the  class  now  under  consideration.  The  opponents  of  Reform  Schools 
declare  that  such  children  should  be  placed  in  families.  But  what  family 
would  undertake  the  work.  If  we  exclude  those  who  would  re- 
ceive children  for  remuneration  only,  the  number  of  families  willing  to 
ehgage  in  the  work  of  reformation  would  be  very  small.  What  Christian 
fiimily  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  thieving,  unchaste,  obstinate,  or  lying 
inmate,  and  give  loving  aid  to  one,  of  whom  parents  and  teachers  had 
long  ago  despaired?  Would  it  be  right  to  bring  such  a  child  among  the 
well- trained  sons  and  daughters  of  an  innocent  home  ?  Such  experiments 
have  ended  in  sending  the  boy  or  girl  to  the  Reform  School.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  wisest  decision. 

What  then  are  the  necessary  arrangements  of  a  Reform  School?  Edu- 
cational questions  of  a  similar  character  have  to  be  solved  both  by  the 
Reform  School  t^d  the  Prison.  The  difference  between  pupils  of  Reform 
Schools  and  the  inmates  of  Prisons  has  already  been  shown,  yet  in  one 
respect  there  is  a  strong  likeness  between  them ;  viz.  the  morally  dangerous 
element  always  presenting  itself  in  numbers.  The  danger  resulting  from 
the  congregating  of  children  is  that  the  faults  of  each  may  be  increased  by 
the  contagion  of  others.  Such  considerations  have  led  to  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  case  of  adult  criminals.  It  would  be  natural  to  make  such  local 
arrangements  in  Reform  Schools,  if  the  principles  of  Dr.  Hirscher  were 
accepted.  He  considers  Reform  Schools  as  Penitentiaries.  The  idea  of 
solitary  confinement  may  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  individals.    In  La 
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BoquetUy  Paris,  the  system  is  carried  out  by  means  of  500  cells.  This  is  the 
Pemisylvania  method,  and  has  been  applied  to  young  criminals.  They 
are  separated  day  and  night.  This  complete  isolation  is  by  most  prison 
directors  considered  too  severe,  and  the  method  of  silent  work  in  company 
daring  the  day  is  generally  preferred. 

This  plan  of  silent  work  in  company  is  carried  out  in  America.* 
Nearly  all  the  Ilouses  of  Refuge  and  some  of  the  Reform  Schools  of  the 
United  States  pursue  the  method  at  immense  expense ;  for  instance,  the 
House  of  Refuge  of  New  York,  founded  in  1824.  The  building  is  spacious, 
and  can  accommodate  1,000  children.  The  entrance  is  by  the  central  halL 
There  are  four  wings,  each  230  feet  long,  separated  by  high  outside  walls. 
The  children  are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  child  bears  the  number 
of  its  class.  Each  child  has  its  bedroom.  Scarcely  any  labor  is  done  in 
the  open  air.  The  children  are  together  in  the  work  shops.  Absolute  si- 
lence is  imposed,  not  a  word  or  song  permitted.  Dinner  is  brought  on 
railways  into  the  central  hall,  and  thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  different 
wings.  The  meals  are  taken  in  military  order,  while  the  children  are 
ranged  each  behind  the  other.  Every  child  is  locked  up  in  the  evening 
behind  oaken  doors  with  double  padlocks.  Inspections  ar^  made  during 
the  night.  On  Sundays,  clergymen  of  different  denominations  hold  ser- 
vice by  terms.  There  were  eleven  Houses  of  Reftige  in  America  in  1860. 
They  were  mostly  founded  by  private  means,  but  are  aided  by  the  State. 
Over  20,000  children  have  been  admitted.  The  average  number  is  5,000. 
We  shall  agaia  refer  to  La  Roquette  and  the  American  Houses  of  Refuge; 
but  are  these  Reform  Schools?  Although  these  establishments  are  in 
America  founded  by  benevolence  to  save  the  erring,  they  are  not  Reform 
Schools.  They  are,  as  their  titles  show,  Houses  of  Reformation,  or  Houses 
of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents.  They  receive  their  inmates  from  the 
hands  of  justice.  The  law  sentences  the  child  for  years,  or  months;  he  is 
discharged  when  Lis  term  expires,  not  when  his  improvement  warrants. 
The  whole  trculmcnt  is  regulated  by  law.  The  officers  or  directors  of 
these  estiililiKiimtnts  are  trammelled  by  restrictions,  and  there  is  none  of 
that  liberty  so  essculial  in  a  true  Christian  education.  The  German  Re- 
form Schools  are  entirely  different  in  aim  and  organization.  The  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  Houses  of  Correction.  The  "  Rettimgshaus  "  is  a  fam- 
ily, the  head  of  which  is  a  House  Father.  The  members  of  this  family  are 
not  bound  together  by  mechanical  rules,  but  by  sympathy  and  kindness. 
The  new-comer  is  no  stranger ;  nor  will  he  who  leaves  be  forgotten.  In 
this  home  community  that  undeniable  danger  of  infection  arises,  which 
seems  to  require  such  institutions  as  La  Baguette  and  the  American  House 
of  Refuge.  Now  the  serious  question  arises  how  to  avoid  the  danger  pro- 
ceeding from  the  association  together  of  a  number  of  depraved  children. 
What  means  must  be  employed  in  those  cases,  where  the  pupil,  because 
of  his  vicious  inclinations,  must  be  separated  from  his  companions.  How 
must  he  be  guided,  how  influenced  by  other  means  than  punishment,  bolts 
and  bars,  silence  and  severity?  This  is  a  most  difficult  problem. 

The  way  the  child  is  received  into  the  school  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 

•  Tho  etatiatics,  claesiflcation  and  dlBcipllne  of  American  institutions  are  not  given 
with  miuutc  accuracy  In  the  following  paragraph.    Am.  Ed. 
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toncei  His  welcome  Bhould  be  a  cordial  one.  All  children  haye  a  feeling 
of  dread  and  uneasiness  on  being  brought  to  the  school,  which  is  often  the 
fiftult  of  the  parent  The  child  on^htto  be  told  that  the  House  Father  knows 
all  his  former  life.  The  first  meeting  should  not  be  a  business  interyiew; 
for  by  it  the  new-comer  fonns  his  opinion  of  the  person  who  is  to  take  the 
place  of  father  to  him.  The  right  moment  and  way  must  be  found  to  tell 
the  child,  that,  on  his  entering  the  school,  all  that  he  has  eyer  done  is 
freely  forgiyen  by  his  Mends,  and  that  Qod's  forgiyeness  will  be  glyen  if 
he  ask  for  it  This  diyine  pardon  he  must  try  to  gain.  Nobody  knows, 
or  will  know,  what  his  offences  haye  been.  Nobody  will  eyer  remind  him 
oi  them,  except  the  House  Father,  who  will  neyer  do  this,  unless  he  himself 
makes  it  necessary.  Besides  the  child  must  be  told  neyer  to  utter  a  word 
to  any  one  about  his  past  delinquencies,  and,  if  he  disobeys  in  this,  punish- 
ment will  follow. 

The  promise  of  forgiyeness  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience  on  the 
other,  and  the  requirement  of  silence  firom  the  scholar,  constitute  the  fonn 
of  admission  into  the  household.  The  door  of  the  school  is  now  opened. 
The  child  must  see  that  perfect  confidence  is  placed  in  him.  He  must  be 
conyinced  of  the  affection  of  his  new  Mends,  he  must  feel  that  the  past  is 
indeed  past  foreyer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  educa- 
tional method  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  There  are  no  demonstrations,  explana- 
tions, or  wearisome  rules  giyen ;  but  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  a  new 
life  is  open  to  him.  Contrast  a  trembling  boy  entering  the  American 
House  of  Refage,  condemned  to  absolute  silence,  placed  under  lock  and 
^7>  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  with  one  receiying  a  brother's 
welcome  in  the  German  Reform  SchooL  He  is  full  of  hope -for  abetter 
life,  and  has  no  dread  of  punishment  It  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  House  of  Correction  and  the  family  organization  of  a  Reform 
School  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  feel  bound 
to  keep  their  promise  of  silence  in  regard  to  their  past  liyes,  and  thus  one 
great  danger,  resulting  fh>m  association  with  others,  is  remoyed.  The 
possibility  of  breaking  this  promise  remains ;  still  the  instances  where  pre- 
yious  experiences  haye  been  exchanged  are  rare.  Tet  a  peculiarly  skUl- 
ftd  superyision  oyer  the  pupils  is  necessary.  There  must  be  a  special  care 
of  each,  and  great  attention  is  giyen  to  this.  8uch  superyision  can  be 
realized  only  in  a  family  organization,  and  all  that  the  true  family  may  do 
in  this  regard  may  be  done  by  the  family  system  of  the  Reform  SchooL 

The  next  question  is,  then,  how  far  may  the  family  be  represented,  or 
rather  imitated ;  for  family  life  can  not  in  reality  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  education  of  the  children.  The  family  is  of  God's  ordination; 
it  exists  but  once  for  eyery  man.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  can 
neyer  be  replaced  by  other  relations,  or  compared  to  them.  To  claim 
that  any  system  can  take  the  place  of  the  family,  would  be  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  union.  So  he  who  holds  the  place 
of  the  father  in  the  school,  should  clearly  understand  the  extent  and  limi- 
tations of  his  power.  *  But  each  child  ought  to  receiye,  as  he  would  from 
his  father  and  mother,  a  loying  personal  care,  corresponding  to  his  needs 
and  feelings.    This  is  not  easy.   The  affectionate  supervision  of  the  school 

*  The  Haus-vater  ehonld  not  be  called  "  fiither.** 
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will  always  be  different  from  the  feeling  parents  have  for  their  childrea. 
God  gives  the  little  ones,  to  love  and  cherish  whom  is  the  parents'  Joy. 
The  individual  pupil  does  not  come  tp  the  Reform  School  as  the  new-bom 
to  the  fiEunily.  He  is  a  half-grown  child,  and  on  his  entrance  at  least  does 
not  seem  worthy  of  love, —  is  rather  an  obj ect  of  aversion.  The  possibility 
that  a  perfect  stranger  should  love  such  a  child,  seems  doubtfoL  Indeed 
the  love  of  Christ  for  the  sinful  is  necessary.  Love  for  Jesus'  sake  most 
be  the  living  principle  of  every  action  of  the  Haus-vater.  The  greater  this 
love  for  Christ,  the  greater  is  the  affectionfor  every  child  of  His.  One 
difficulty  in  this  personal  love  and  care  results  from  the  absence  of  that 
divine  order  of  the  natural  family,  by  means  of  which  the  children  come 
one  by  one»  at  such  intervals  that  the  elder  may  gradually  attain  indepen- 
dence, and  share  the  care  of  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  This  gives  to 
the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  its  individuality.  Greater  confidence 
in  and  sympathy  with  the  elder,  greater  care  and  tenderness  for  the 
little  ones. 

The  services  that  children  must  receive  from  the  family  are  so  great 
that  €k>d  has  limited  the  number  of  them.  All  the  power  of  parental 
love  is  satisfied  by  this  ordinance  of  God.  The  law  of  nature,  which  is  a 
reflection  of  the  law  of  God,  finds  no  frdfilment  in  an  educational  insti- 
tute, far  less  in  a  Reform  School.  In  such  an  institution  the  House  Father 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  group  of  half-grown  children.  The 
difference  in  their  ages  is  slight,  and  the  change  of  pupils  is  constant 
There  is  no  cessation  in  the  work  of  educating,  no  accomplishment  of  it 
as  in  the  family.  There  the  training  of  the  parents  ends  at  last,  but  the 
training  of  -the  school  never  ends.  The  dudes  do  not  decrease,  as  in  the 
natural  family,  but  increase.  The  responsibility  is  greater  from  day  to 
day.  Considering  the  constant  growth  of  educational  labor,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils.  This  restriction  in  numben 
makes  the  resemblance  to  the  family  closer.  Experience  proves  twelve  to 
be  the  proper  number,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  the  exception.  As  every 
member  of  so  small  a  circle  can  be  perfectly  observed,  it  is  quite  possible, 
though  difficult,  to  give  personal  affection  to  each  child.  New  comers, 
particularly,  shoul  dreceive  every  kind  and  delicate  directions.  It  will  also 
be  possible  to  watch  carefully,  those  who  from  various  circumstances 
require  peculiar  supervision. 

The  second  feature  of  family  life  to  be  imitated  in  our  school  is  the 
companionship  in  living,  working,  eating,  added  to  all  the  enjoyments 
and  recreations  of  home.  In  this  way  the  child  soon  feels  contented  and 
happy  in  this  well-ordered  community.  The  house  is  such  a  community 
in  which  a  regard  for  persons  and  things  is  suitably  combined.  The 
child  finds  himself  not  alone,  but  connected  with  others  mutually  aiding 
each  other.  All  are  dependent  parts  of  a  well-balanced  whole.  WhUe 
this  community  is  restrained  by  its  directors,  each  member  feels  that 
confidence  is  reposed  in  him.  This  love  and  trust,  balanced  by  a  health- 
ful restraint,  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  every  home,  and  of  societies  as 
well. 

If  we  consider  the  organization  of  existing  Reform  Schools,  we  shall 
find  that  those  originating  from  or  influenced  by  the  Rauhe  Haas,  have 
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the  family  system  more  or  less  developed.  This  is  the  case  exclusively  in 
Northern  Germany.  In  the  South  west  and  in  all  the  institutions  of  early 
date,  the  pupils  are  not  organized  on  this  basis.  This  is  unfortunate, 
particularly  if  the  number  of  children  is  too  great  for  the  powers  of  the 
hau^-vater^  and  if  more  is  demanded  of  him  than  he  is  able  to  perform. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  unattainable  by  a  large  number  of  pupils. 
The  intimate  relations  of  family  life  are  impossible.  Can  a  better  arrange- 
ment be  deyised  for  these  large  establishments,  and  is  any  change  in  the 
organization  possible  in  order  to  bring  the  family  system  into  practice? 
The  same  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  orphan 
asylums.  Education  in  large  masses  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  exper- 
iment has  been  tried  of  dividing  the  pupils  and  placing  them  in  families 
in  the  city  and  country.  But  for  some  reason  the  old  system  has  been 
readopted.  We  cannot  discuss  the  question  of  Orphan  Asylums  here, 
only  we  must  remember  that  they  are  not  Reform  Schools.  These 
establishments  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  placing  the  pupils  in  fiunilies. 
Their  protegds  must  be  educated  together.  Now  the  question  is,  whether 
the  children  shall  be  placed  in  smaller  insitutions,  or  the  larger  establish- 
ments adopt  the  family  system,  which  seems  incompatible  with  numbers. 
We  are  now  speaking  of  private  Reform  Schools,  maintained  by  the 
liberality  of  individuals.  It  could  easily  be  shown  that  State  institutions, 
or  Houses  of  Correction,  in  which  all  classess  of  depraved  children  are 
admitted  in  large  numbers,  have  not  proved  successful. 

Belgium  has  taken  great  pains  to  establish  IcoUs  agrieoles  de  reforms^ 
at  Ruysselede,  Wyngheneand  Beernhem.  Since  1851,  these  foundations 
have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Herr  Ducpetiaux,  Inspector 
General  of  Belgian  Prisons.* 

A  more  striking  example  may  be  seen  in  the  London  institutions, 
where,  in  1850,  60,000  children  are  kept  in  the  establishments  of  govern- 
ment. Plans  have  been  formed  for  a  radical  change.  These  large  houses 
of  correction  are  the  very  reverse  of  the  American  systems,  but  demand 
nevertheless  an  education  of  tlie  whole  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  family  organization  cannot  be  adopted,  there  are  but  two 
ways  open,  viz :  The  institution  becomes  a  school,  divided  into  classes, 
or  it  is  changed  into  a  working  establishment.  It  is  usual  to  balance  the 
labor  and  the  learning,  but  the  best  arrangement  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  family  system.  This  seems  as  yet  to  be  an  unsolved  problem, 
which  must  be  decided  by  means  of  the  Reform  Schools.  To  resolve  the 
larger  institutions  into  many  smaller  ones  does  not  dispose  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Our  large  cities  and  great  territorial  divisions,  make  great 
establishments  necessary.  No  one  would  think  it  practicable  to  divide 
the  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  into  smaller  ones.     So  the  organiza- 

•The  Belgian  Institutions  are  for  both  boys  and  girls,  eentcnccd  for  crlmo  or 
begffaiT.  They  arc  under  the  administration  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  In  1847, 
36,247  Children  were  on  the  prison  roll,  which  circumstance  caueed  the  erection  of  the 
Reform  Schools.  Kuy!»pelede  (1851,)  has  500  boys,  who  are  employed  on  the  farm,  and  at 
trades,  receiving  school  instruction.  Wynjrhcno  (1855.)  fits  1(4  bovH  for  seamen.  It  is 
organized  with  the  family  system.  Becmhcm  (1853,)  can  receive  400  inmates.  The  SOD 
gins  are  under  the  care  of  a  Sisterhood.  At  Ruysselede,  a  department  was  formed  to  fit 
teacher^,  but  the  great  expense  of  the  plan  rendered  It  abortive.  The  pupils  are  edncated 
as  assistants.  The  result  was  not  satisfactorv.  A  State  Institution  must  conform  to 
circumetanccs  wtiich  in  a  work  of  private  chanty  do  not  cjdst. 
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tion  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  was  changed.  The  great  mass  was  divided  into 
smaller  parts  called  families.  The  children  are  not  classed  according  to 
iage,  improvement  or  morality.  The  good  and  bad,  the  student,  or 
ignorant  boy,  all  varieties  of  trade  are  put  together.  These  families  are 
merely  groups  for  the  purpose  of  intellectual  and  social  intercourse  and 
enjoyment  The  title  given  to  these  groups,  *  family,'  has  been  violehtly 
opposed,  but  without  reason ;  for  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  little  societies 
take  the  place  of  the  true  family.  In  order  to  understand  the  matter 
perfectly,  we  must  remember  the  separate  families  of  the  Rauhe  Haus, 
(each  numbering  twelve,)  occupy  small  houses  of  their  own.  The  space 
devoted  to  them  is  a  garden  of  sixteen  acres.  Twenty  houses  are 
scattered  over  it.  A  separate  house  for  each  family  is  in  sMct  harmony 
with  the  system  of  the  institution. 

This  division  of  a  number  of 'children  into  several  groups,  each  with 
a  certain  independence,  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways.  But  the  plan 
of  division  requires  care  and  thought,  or  else  the  unity  of  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  success  of  the  work  may  be  destroyed.  The  simplest 
arrangement  seems  to  be,  for  children  residing  under  one  roof,  to  divide  the 
building  in  such  a  way  that  each  family  may  have  its  own  apartments 
and  separate  entrance.  This  is  done  by  institutions  owning  a  great 
building,  which  could  not  well  be  changed  for  the  system  of  separate 
houses.  The  abbey  of  EfQssclthal  has  introduced  this  method.  In 
Zftllchow,  however,  a  larger  house  was  built  in  1850.  Its  lower  story  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  with  a  separate  entrance,  dwelling  room,  one 
room  for  the  assistant,  a  bed-room,  washroom  and  wardrobe  for  each  of 
the  twelve  boys.  This  arrangement  is  considered  more  convenient  than 
the  houses  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  The  first  of  these  Rauhe  Haus  dwellings, 
was  built  in  1834.  It  was  not  intended  for  difiierent  groups  of  children, 
but  on  the  increase  of  pupils,  was  occupied  by  three  families,  in  three -sets 
of  rooms.  The  desire  for  this  family  system  became  so  strong  among  the 
]^upi1s,  that  for  years  they  have  been  placed  in  separate  houses,  and  the 
arrangement  has  answered  admirably. 

The  difference  between  houses  and  apartments  is  amount  of  room. 
Family  life  is  not  the  same  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  room  or  two  as  in  the 
house  with  its  belongings.  The  form  of  life  must,  however,  be  the 
expression  of  an  inner  want.  Are  not  the  wants  created  by  the  surround- 
ings of  life  ?  For  example,  take  the  tent  life  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
or  the  workmen  of  a  factory,  whose  families  live  in  their  own  little  houses, 
surrounded  by  cheerful  gardens^  and  contrast  the  barracks  of  a  garrison 
where  men  live  together  in  rooms,  or  in  a  work  house,  like  that  described 
in  Schinkel's  Sketches  of  Manchester. 

A  large  institution  may  undoubtedly  have  its  inmates  in  one  building, 
with  separate  rooms,  like  the  soldiers*  barracks ;  but  the  success  depends 
on  the  spirit  animating  the  whole.  A  large  Orphan  Asylum  has  been  built 
and  organized,  after  long  opposition,  on  the  Rauhe  Haus  plan ;  but  the  fine 
large  rooms  are  generally  deserted,  while  the  children  play  together  in  the 
halls  in  a  way  to  be  entirely  avoided  in  a  Reform  School.  Still  this  is 
better  than  the  constant  association  of  large  numbers ;  but  the  idea  is  not 
fidly  realized  as  when  the  little  families  are  so  situated  that  no  direct 
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communication  is  possible,  and  where  each  can  live  in  great  retirement; 
consequently  with  greater  comfort  develop  their  own  Individuality.  While 
many  of  the  rooms  open  on  one  hall,  in  which  as  well  as  on  the  common 
play-ground,  the  children  can  play  together,  the  separate  households  have 
their  own  play-grounds,  their  own  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  They 
are  like  neighbors— distinct  yet  united  ;  a  condition  from  which  •pleasant 
relations  may  result.  This  arrangement  appears  preferable  for  Refonn 
Schools,  for  the  dangerous  elements  of  the  various  groups  are  kept  apart, 
and  it  is  easy  to  separate  those  pupils  unfit  to  associate  freely  with  the 
others.  A  great  many  houses  may  be  distributed  in  this  way  over  one 
large  garden.  We  add  a  chapel,  the  large  central  buildings,  the  addi- 
tional structures  necessary  for  agricultural  pursuits,  etc.,  placed  at  differ- 
ent distances.  There  are  flower  gardens,  vegetable  gardens,  an  orchard, 
stable,  fields  and  meadows.  It  looks  like  a  cheerful  German  village,  with 
its  streets,  slight  irregularities  and  apparently  undesigned  accidental  modi- 
fications.   The  arrangement  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  on  this  plan. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  French  have  replaced  the  name  of 
village  by  eolonie  agricole.  The  plan  and  object  of  the  colanie  is  easily 
seen  by  the  outward  arrangements.  The  School  of  Mettray,  and  those  of 
similar  plan  (Zutphen,  in  Holland),  have  but  one  straight  street,  on  each 
side  of  which  houses  are  erected  at  right  angles.  Its  resemblance  to  the 
Bauhe  Haus  consists  in  this,  that  the  houses  are  built  after  the  Swiss 
model,  which  the  founder  of  Mettray  observed  on  his  visit  to  Germany; 
but  the  want  of  the  cheerfiil  picturesqueness  of  the  German  village  is  sur- 
prising, although  its  regularity  is  greater. 

Different  in  appearance,  though  the  same  in  principle,  is  the  '*  Chris-' 
tian  Family"  at  Laforce  (Dordogne).  Its  little  dwellings  are  grouped 
around  a  church.  The  State  Institution  of  Ohio  resembles  the  Rauhe 
Haus  in  appearance.  A  circle  of  ten  houses  has  been  formed  around  a 
church,  in  which  all  meet  for  worship.  The  little  village  is  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  woods,  and  bears  the  name  of  State  Beform  Farm  ViUage, 
It  is  for  juvenile  criminals.  It  may  here  be  added  that  in  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Reform  Schools  of  thirty  or  forty 
pupils  have  been  organized  into  families,  with  separate  houses.  In  some 
other  places  houses  are  built  with  projecting  wings,  which  are  divided 
among  the  different  families. 

The  great  want  in  these  isolated  organizations  is  the  influence  of 
woman.  But  the  occupants  of  these  separate  dwellings  are  not  limited  to 
the  surroundings  of  their  homes;  They  associate  at  work,  at  school  and  at 
church.  There  is  unrestrained  intercourse  every  day.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  placing  a  married  pair  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  little 
families.  There  are  serious  objections  to  such  a  plan,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
impracticable.*    Besides,  the  expense  would  be  greater.    There  are  many 

•  The  Philanthropic  Society  of  St.  George  (1788)  opened  an  institntlou  near  London 
with  twelve  children,  nnder  the  Buperviaion  of  a  married  pair.  By  dt'-,'reee  there  were 
four  families  thus  organized.  In  one  of  thcpe  dlvitiions  were  tailor!^,  m  another  shoe- 
makers, etc.  In  17W  the  society  rclinqniiihed  the  plan  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
finding  suitable  persons  for  this  position.  An  entire  change  was  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments, by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1849.  The  inftitntion  wa.-*  transferred  to  ttie 
country.  The  society  rented  the  estate  of  Redhill,  near  London,  for  the  term  of  125 
years,  and  erected  buildings  after  the  plan  of  Mettray.  There  arc  now  five  houses,  a 
charcn  and  a  school.    Prince  Albert  laia  the  first  comer-stono  of  the  cstabllehmcnt. 
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circumstftnces  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  some  of  which  may  be 
noticed.  The  parents  may  have  children  of  their  own,  and  in  a  large 
institntion  would  not  a  separate  organization  be  required  for  the  training 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  new-comers  ?  The  buildings  would  have  to  be  larger; 
each  house  would  require  a  kitchen  of  its  own.  Then  the  question  of  a 
Buitable  director  becomes  complicated.  Not  only  must  a  fitting  man  be 
found,  but  the  right  wife  for  him.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  infrequent 
But  grant  that  an  excellent  husband  and  wife  could  always  be  found, 
would  not  their  position  as  head  of  a  fiimily  dissolve  the  unity  of  the  in- 
stitution ?  There  can  be  but  one  head,  the  House  Father,  who  can  never 
divide  his  authority  and  responsibility  with  twelve  others.  His  influence 
would  be  destroyed.  No  establishment  can  succeed  without  this  central- 
ization of  authority.  It  is  not  an  inspector  and  director  that  is  needed  for 
the  Reform  Schools,  but  a  House  Father  and  House  Mother,  by  whom  the 
character  of  a  house  and  its  inmates  can  be  established.  The  family  with 
a  great  number  of  children  becomes  sub-divided  into  smaller  groups.  It 
may  become  very  large  when  the  discharged  pupils,  as  men  and  women, 
gather  families  about  themselves.  If  a  Brotherhood  be  connected  with 
the  school,  the  members  of  which,  even  when  absent  in  other  fields  of 
duty,  are  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  institution,  then  the  whole, 
with  its  far-reaching  ramifications,  will  still  retain  the  character  of  a 
fiunily.  Events  have  proved  this.  The  central  home  remains  the  source 
of  strength  and  support  of  the  whole,  and  presents  the  picture  of  a  great 
patriarchal  household.  The  centre  of  the  houseliold  work  must  be  the 
House  Mother.  All  the  care  of  Che  daily  needs,  the  eating  and  drinking, 
the  cloUiing,  is  in  her  busy  hands.  She  silently  provides,  helps,  softens, 
rules.  In  a  family  organized  on  this  plan,  the  female  element  is  not  want- 
ing. Its  existence  is  desirable.  On  a  large  farm,  the  mother  of  the  family 
overlooks  and  directs,  assisted  by  her  daughters  and  servants.  So  in  instl- 
tntions,  the  girls  may  work  imder  the  direction  of  the  House  Mother,  and 
while  the  boys  are  working  in  field  or  garden,  the  girls  are  employed  in 
the  kitchen  and  laundry.  Both  elements  are  necessary  for  a  proper  fur- 
therance of  tlic  general  good.  Still  the  Reform  Schools  cannot  all  have 
the  two  sexes  represented.  There  are  cases  wher^  the  House  Father  has 
no  wife,  or  where  his  wife  is  obliged  to  live  away  from  the  institution. 
But  in  spite  of  some  difllculties  of  this  kind,  the  work  has  progressed 
regularly,  for  it  is  the  spirit  that  moves  and  rules. 

From  these  considerations,  we  conclude  that  the  education  of  neglected 
diildrcn  should  be  given  up  to  Reform  Schools  in  preference  to  families, 
if  the  institutions  are  organized  in  the  proper  way  to  insure  personal  care 
and  the  social  intercourse  nece&sary  for  the  young.  What  other  .vonditions 
are  needful  we  now  propose  to  inquire. 

V.  LOCATION  AND   EXTERNAL  ABRANGEMENTS. 

The  acquisition  of  suitable  localities  for  Reform  Schools  is  generally 
the  greatest  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  When  the  school  is 
to  be  established  near  a  great  city,  the  land  is  costly,  and  even  in  the 
country  special  aid  is  necessary  to  enable  the  founders  of  the  school  to 
gala  possession  of  the  needful  space.    This  assistance  may  be  a  gift  of  the 
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ground  or  sale  on  easy  terms  of  land  and  large  buildings.  Yolter  mentioDfl 
nine  institutions  in  Wurtemburg  which  were  enabled  to  purchase  domains 
and  public  buildings  far  below  their  value.  The  castles  of  Beuggen  and 
Amsburg  were  the  gifts  of  their  princely  owners.  The  Abbey  of  DOssel- 
thai  was  bought.  These  have  been  mentioned  already.  We  know  of  no 
similar  bequests  in  the  north  or  centre  of  Germany.  Reform  Schools 
have  been  usually  begun  in  old  houses  bought  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  afterwards  re-arranged,  and  new  buildings  added.  Only  a  few  of  the 
old  institutions  are  so  situated  in  cities  that  agriculture  is  impossible.  In 
Wurtemburg,  only  two  or  three  houses  belong  to  this  class,  viz. :  Silesia 
and  Goldberg.  The  three  Reform  Schools  of  Berlin — Urban,  daa  Grune 
ffa/u8  and  the  Gossner  Haus— are  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  possess  more 
or  less  garden  land. 

All  the  Grerman  Reform  Schools,  and  those  of  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium  and  France  practice  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The  directors  of  the  schools  endeavor  to 
extend  their  area  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  always  a  stock  of  cattle 
and  poultry.  The  House  Fathers  work  the  lands  of  the  large  institutions, 
aided  by  gardeners,  overseers  and  the  pupils. 

The  buildings  of  the  Refonn  School  belong  to  that  special  branch  of 
architecture  which  considers  first  the  definite  purpose  and  use  of  the  con- 
struction. They  can  never.be  properly  built  unless  the  educational  work- 
ings of  the  schools  are  perfectly  imderstood.  A  wall  or  a  door  in  a  certain 
place,  the  situation  of  a  kitchen,  may  render  supervision  easy,  and  prevent 
not  vexation  only,  but  temptation,  besides  promoting  the  general  well- 
being. 

As  a  model  of  its  kind,  we  would  mention  the  edifice  at  Tuttlingen,  in 
Wurtemberg,  built  in  1827,  by  the  architect  Baumgarten.  The  houses  at 
Stammheim  and  Ludivigsburg  have  been  built  after  its  plan.  It  is  intended 
to  accommodate  sixty  pupils.  It  is  187  feet  long,  28  feet  deep,  with  two 
wings  projecting  13  feet.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  of  the  institution 
of  Urban,  in  Berlin,  is  generally  preferred.  Its  cost  was  140,000  thalers. 
The  best  arrangements  for  single  dwellings,  after  the  Ravfiie  Haus  plan, 
are  found  in  the  houses  of  the  St  John's  Foundation  in  Berlin.  These 
were  erected  by  Hofiman,  Inspector  of  Public  Buildings,  after  the  so-called 
Beehives  of  the  Rauhe  Haus.  The  Elleneshof  of  Berlin  affords  a  good 
example  of  building  of  moderate  size. 

Reform  Schools  should  never  be  in  or  near  large  cities.  If  this  be  un- 
avoidable, a  large  gardeh  should  be  attached  to  the  institution,  as  at  Berlin. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  best  to  remove  them  too  far  firom  a  city ;  for 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children  will  -find  it  dif^cult  to  keep  up  the 
proper  degree  of  intercourse,  and  the  personal  interest  and  aid  of  indi- 
viduals will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost.  Besides,  pupils,  after  they  leave 
the  Reform  School,  can  be  apprenticed  where  they  may  be  imder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  school,  and  their  attachment  kept  up  by  Sunday  visits.  The 
permanent  result  in  regard  to  many  pupils  depends  on  this  after  care,  and 
this  consideration  should  be  decisive. 

Those  Reform  Schools  situated  in  the  country  should  be  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  any  village,  and  avoid  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 
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There  is  very  little  sympathy  felt  for  these  Reform  Schools  in  the  country 
districts,  and  entire  isolation  would  increase  the  estrangement  Besides, 
the  teachers  should  not  be  so  situated  that  intercourse  with  men  is  im- 
possible. The  pressure  of  his  work  is  heavy  on  the  house  father,  he  needs 
friendly  aid  and  the  conversation  of  outsiders.  It  is  not  well  for  him  to  be 
alone. 

Plan  and  Construction  of  Building  and  Grounds, 

We  will  now  present  a  plan  of  arrangement  for  a  building  for  a  family 
of  ten  or  twelve  boys.  The  necessary  modifications  for  females  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  The  house  should  be  so  situated  that  all  four 
sides  can  receive  the  sunlight.  If  there  be  no  regular  cellar,  the  first  floor 
should  be  raised  high  enough  to  prevent  dampness.  The  main  entrance  is 
generally  used  only  by  the  teachers  and  visitors.  It  leads  to  a  reception- 
room,  which  is  reserved  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  for 
ordinary  business  interviews.  For  the  house  parents  ijiaus  eltern\  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  should  be  fitted  up,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their 
privacy.  The  suite  should  consist  at  least  of  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room, 
with  a  private  study  for  the  house  father,  where  he  can  work  in  quiet, 
keep  his  papers,  and  hold  private  conversation  with  any  of  the  children. 
The  room  of  the  house  mother  must  lead  directly  to  the  kitchen.  This 
room  should  be  of  good  size,  and  so  arranged  that  the  children  can  come 
for  their  meals  and  lay  the  table.  A  provision-room  should  join  the 
kitchen,  and  communication  with  the  laundry  and  bleaching-ground  most 
be  easy.  •  If  a  maidservant  be  kept,  her  room  must  be  near  the  kitchen, 
within  reach  of  the  house  mother,  and  removed  from  the  boys'  quarter 
The  room  of  the  house  father  must  be  easy  of  access  for  the  pupils.  A 
large  sitting-room  should  bo  set  apart  for  the  pupils,  which  may  also  serve 
as  a  school-room.  The  table  may  be  used  for  both  dining  and  study. 
Adjoining  this  room  should  be  a  large  work-shop,  which  must  contain 
tools  for  carpenters',  tailors',  and  shoemakers'  work.  The  school-room 
and  work-shop  should  be  separated  by  folding  doors,  so  as  to  be  converted 
into  one  large  Lall  on  special  occasions.  Doors  lead  from  the  sitting-room 
and  work-shop  to  a  verandah  and  the  garden  aud  playground.  A  dormitory 
is  set  apart  for  the  twelve  pupils  and  their  teacher.  This  should  have 
closets  for  bathing  and  wardrobes.  Adjoiumg,  is  tlio  private  room  of  the 
assistant.  There  should  be  a  sick-room  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
bedroom,  and  one  or  more  spare  rooms.  A  visitors'  room  may  be  desirable, 
but  is  not  necessary.  In  order  to  avoid  all  luxury,  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  family  character,  no  separate  room  for  prayers  has  been  des- 
ignated. The  sitting-room  is  the  proper  place  for  family  worship.  It  is 
more  important  to  provide  good  school-rooms,  which  may  serve  for  the 
worship  of  the  entire  family  in  larger  institutions.  If  the  enlargement  of 
the  establishment  was  contemplated  in  the  beginning,  the  kitchen  should 
be  made  at  first  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  large  family.  The  furniture  of 
all  the  rooms  must  be  simple,  neat,  and  plain,  but  inviting.  The  walls  of 
the  sitting-room  should  be  hung  with  a  few  good  pictures,  a  map  of  Pales- 
tine, and  of  the  country  in  which  the  institution  is  situated.  The  bedsteads 
should  be  of  iron,  the  wash  basins  and  cups  of  tin,  kept  perfectly  clean. 
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Especial  care  should  be  given  to  the  proper  laying  out  of  the  garden,  which 
had  better  be  under  the  direction  of  a  gardener.  Everything  that  looki 
like  a  prison  should  be  avoided.  There  should  be  no  doors  heavily  barred, 
no  high  walls,  particularly  about  the  playground,  which  should  be  cheer- 
fully situated  near  the  dwelling,  and  not  far  from  the  garden. 

The  architecture  of  larger  institutions  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  late  Belgian  architect  Dumont,  aided  by  Ducpetiaux  of  Brussells.  They 
erected  the  buildings  of  Ruysselede  and  Beemham,  of  which  plans  are 
published  in  the  Expose  de  la  mtrjuUion  des  eeoles  de  reform  dd  Buymlede^ 
par  M.  Ducpetiaux.    BruteUes^  1861. 

Ths  Educational  Corps, 

To  get  suitable  instructors  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  Reform 
Schools.  In  tlie  beginning,  the  founders  of  these  institutions  became  their 
directors,  the  heads  of  the  family.  Life  devotion  to  their  great  cause  was 
personified  in  them.  John  Falk,  Count  von  der  Recke,  Zeller,  Reinthaler, 
all  abandoned  tlieir  positions  in  life  to  become  more  devoted  to  the  work  of 
educating  the  neglected.  Among  them  we  must  rank  Pestalozzi  and 
Fellenberg ;  in  France,  DeMetz,  the  Lutheran  pastor  Bost,  and  others. 
It  would  be  desirable,  in  all  cases,  to  have  found  persons  of  intellectual 
force  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  Reform  School  as  Fliedner  and  LOhe 
did  to  the  deaconess  institutions.  It  is  well  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
good  offices  of  men  of  high  social  position,  even  as  amateurs,  and  the 
more  constant  support  of  theologians  and  pastors,  who  are  in  a  position 
greatly  to  aid  this  enterprize.  But  the  highest  success  can  only  be  perma- 
nently obtained  when  the  business  of  conducting  this  class  of  institutions 
is  considered  as  a  chief,  and  not  as  a  side  object,  with  devoted  and  com- 
petent persons.  In  this  way  only  can  the  brotherhood — inseparable  from 
the  idea  of  the  Reform  School,  the  test  and  and  the  training  field  of  as- 
sistants and  directors — be  properly  supplied  and  maintained.  Life-devo- 
tion will  not  alone  suffice  to  found  and  direct  institutions.  In  the  history 
of  reformatory  movements,  mechanics  and  peasants  have  been  found 
who  had  sacrificed  house  and  home,  and  all  other  work,  for  this  cause,  and 
they  had  made  all  necessary  collections  with  remarkable  fidelity.  But 
their  want  of  intellectual  power  or  executive  abiUty,  or  of  good  advisers 
in  critical  emergencies,  have  often  multiplied  difficulties,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, not  only  produced  hindrance  to  sound  development,  but  a  lasting 
injury.  These  instances  are,  however,  so  rare,  that  they  need  not  be  fiir- 
ther  considered  here.  The  great  question  remains  to  be  answered — the 
great  problem  must  be  solved — how  to  obtain  true  Iwuae-fatherSy  not  for 
one  or  a  few  institutions,  but  for  ever, — for  all  the  four  hundred  Reform 
Schools  that  have  gradually  arisen,  and  which  now  exist  in  the  Qerman- 
speaking  States. 

Not  only  must  directors  or  house-fatJierB  be  provided,  but  how  shall 
the  numerous  assistants  and  other  functionaries  be  obtained.  Although 
every  institution  may  not  need  an  assistant,  yet  in  at  least  one  half  of 
them  an  assistant  is  desirable,  and  in  all  which  are  arranged  on  the  fhmHy 
principle  several  are  indispensably  necessary.  An  organization  like  the 
Rauhe  Haus  is  utterly  impracticable  without  thirty  or  forty  oaaistants,  and 
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in  Others  from  ten  to  twenty  are  reqaired.  In  all  existing  schools  at  least 
300  assistants  must  be  provided— or  at  leiist  700  men,  with  400  married 
women  as  wives,  and  400  other  persons  of  special  qualifications  in  devo- 
tion and  training,  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  reform  schools ; — and  the 
corps  must  be  increased  by  a  number  as  large  as  there  are  special  institu- 
tions for  neglected  girls,  of  which  there  are  now  at  least  forty.  This 
number  must  be  kept  constantly  fhll — all  vacancies  of  officials  by  death, 
or  exhaustion,  or  sickness,  must  be  provided  for.  For  a  time,  in  the 
infimcy  of  the  enterprise,  the  training  school  at  Beuggen,  and  still  later, 
the  brotherhood  of  Rauhe  Haus  could  supply  the  demand, — but  now, 
with  400  institutions  to  provide  for,  other  sources  must  be  provided. 

The  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  employ  the  public  school 
teachers,  or  turn  the  normal  schools  into  training  schools ;  but  serious 
objections  were  raised  against  this.  The  older  teachers — those  who  had 
been  years  at  work — were  best  fitted  for  the  ^)osition  of  directors.  To 
these— often  married  men — a  doubtful  and  precarious  support  could  alone 
be  (^ered.  For  this  he  was  required  to  give  up  a  sure  salary,  the  prospect 
of  increase,  and  at  last  a  pension  from  the  State.  Several  Brothers  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus  accepted  positions  without  the  promise  of  any  salary.  The 
teachers,  instead  of  a  stipend,  had  more  constant  labor,  longer  hours  of 
work,  no  leisure  out  of  school,  a  continuous  routine  of  duty  all  day, 
including  Sunday  and  holiday,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
Instead  of  comparative  ease,  he  was  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  responsi- 
bility;  he  must  give  up  all  hope  of  increase  of  wages,  all  expectation  of  a 
provision  for  his  widow. 

In  Wurtemberg  the  government  has  recently  placed  the  House  Fathers 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  public  bchool  teaichers.  But  this  is  only  m 
Wurtemberg.  The  duties  of  a  House  Fatlier  are  very  different  from  those 
of  a  teacher.  Of  course  he  must  be  a  teacher ;  but  beyond  this  he  must  be 
a  spiritual  guide,  and,  further,  must  be  able  to  teach  a  trade  and  rule  a 
great  household.  A  House  Mother  is  a  pressing  need ;  and  the  question 
is  whether  the  wife  of  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  aid  in  the  work.  These 
wants  are  being  satisfied  one  by  one.  The  great  need  is  now  of  those 
teachers  who,  with  their  wives,  have  the  true  missionary  spirit,  which  no 
amount  of  training  can  give.  Without  this  spirit  the  Reform  School  can 
never  perfectly  fulfil  its  object.  But  must  the  body  of  House  Fathers  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  alone  ?  Where  else  shall  we  look  for 
them? 

The  same  difficulties  arise  in  reference  to  the  assistants,  whose  ser- 
vices are  indispensable.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  work  in  a  Reform 
School  makes  personal  aid  an  absolute  necessity,  from  an  educational 
IX)int  of  view.  The  assistants  represent  the  House  Father,  who  cannot  do 
all  things  in  person.  There  is  often  need  for  prompt,  yet  prudent,  action 
on  their  part.  Oral  instruction,  though  necessary,  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  This  is  all-important  in  these  in- 
stitutions. Where  shall  such  assistants  be  found  ?  Tliey,  too,  must  share 
the  DMSsionary  spirit — must  show  their  manhood  not  by  words,  but  actions. 
The  proper  supervision  of  a  Reform  School  does  not  consist  in  mere 
inspection,  but  in  living,  working  and  playing  with  the  children.     The 
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assistants  must  be  men  of  ability,  Ml  of  a  child-like,  yet  serioiiB,  apirit 
Young  teachers,  Just  past  their  examination,  would  make  excellent  aida. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  prejudice  against  all  labor — manual  labor  particu* 
larly  in  training  institutions  —  which  prevents  their  graduates  haying 
technical  skill  or  authority. 

To  meet  this  want,  the  societies  of  Wurtemberg,  in  1861,  determined 
to  train  those  pupils  of  the  Reform  Schools  who  seemed  suitable.  A  be- 
i^inning  has  been  made,  but  the  results  are  not  yet  known.  The  same 
motive  led  to  establishing  preparatory  schools  in  connection  with  the 
lieform  School.  But  the  most  important  step  was  taken  by  the  government 
of  Bavaria,  in  1858.  On  the  motion  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
Von  Jan,  the  friend  of  reformatory  education,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
assistants  in  Reform  Schools  who  would  prepare  themselves  as  teachers 
of  the  poor  should  not  be  required  to  attend  the  normal  schools,  if  they 
could  pass  the  final  examinations  of  the  teachers'  seminary.  Some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  Prussian  government  allowed  the  directors  of 
Reform  Schools  to  pass  the  State  examination  of  teachers.  This  has  been 
somewhat  modified,  in  consideration  of  the  other  duties  required  of  such 
persons ;  but  the  examination,  if  passed,  does  not  render  the  House  Father 
fitted  for  any  other  teaching  but  that  of  Reform  Schools. 

The  only  sure  way  of  training  House  Fathers  and  assistants  is  to 
establish  special  institutions  for  the  purpose.  Soon  after  Beuggen  and 
Lichtenstein  established  their  training  schools,  the  Rauhe  Haus  founded 
the  "Brotherhood,"  with  the  object  of  meeting  the  wants  of  Reform 
Schools  and  kindred  institutions.*  Similar  training  schools  were  con- 
nected with  DUsselthal,  ZQllchow,  Neinstedt,  Puckenhof  and  the  St  John's 
Foundation  at  Berlin,  in  B'achtelen  near  Berne,  in  Reval,  in  Milan  near 
(Geneva,  all  of  which  pursue  the  object  of  training  principals  and  assistants. 

In  18G7,  an  Institute  was  established  in  Wurtemberg  for  training 
male  nurses,  but  the  instruction  in  reformatory  methods  was  not  excluded. 
Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Brotherhood  must  be  over  twenty  and 
under  thirty.  They  must  bring  evidence  of  a  pure  moral  character,  and 
of  their  devotion  to  the  missionary  Ufe  of  the  institution ;  they  must  reach 
a  certain  educational  standard,  be  prepared  in  some  trade,  and  express 
their  willingness  to  accept  any  missionary  labor.  On  entering  the  Brother- 
hood, they  give  up  their  former  occupation.  Several  years  of  theoretical 
instruction,  together  with  practice  among  the  pupils  of  the  Reform  School, 
enable  the  Brothers  to  undertake  the  work  in  other  establishments,  and 
finally  to  become  directors  of  Reform  Schools.  Though  the  Brotherhood 
have  supplied  the  wants  of  many  schools,  they  have  not  satisfied  all.  The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  sent  out  from  the  commencement 
nine  clergymen  and  fifty  Brothers,  besides  a  number  of  Brothers  tempo- 
rally connected  with  other  organizations.  Many  of  the  pupils,  after  be- 
coming principals  of  Reform  Schools  (in  Prussia),  have  passed  the  State 
examination  for  teachers,  and  thus  gained  the  privilege  of  that  profession. 

♦  The  original  name  was  "  A!»9ietants'  Institute,"  in  the  8en?e  that  those  persona 
therein  trained  in  work  were  mcmbcra  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  not  educated  for  other  insti- 
tutions. Ab  many  said  that  yonn^  men  could  not  be  educated  for  an  independent  sphere 
of  action,  unsuitable  persons  were  deterred  from  entering.  8o  the  name  was  changed  to 
Brotherhood,  becauso  the  assistants  of  the  Ilauho  Hans  are  called  Brothers. 
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The  Raube  Haus,  to  aid  young  institutioiiB,  sometimes  lends  assistants  for 
a  year  or  two.  When  the  Brotherhood  and  Reform  Schools  are  united, 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  a  divine,  who  bears  the  title  of"  Inspector." 

For  the  training  of  female  assistants  there  exists  the  institution  of  Mrs. 
Jolberg  in  Baden,  and  of  Wilhemine  Canz  in  Wurtemberg.  The  primary 
object  of  tliese,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Frankenstein  establishment  for 
deaconesses,  is  the  education  of  teachers  for  infant  schools. 

The  same  want  of  assistants  for  Reform  Schools  has  been  felt  in  other 
countries  as  greatly  as  in  Germany.  In  England  (1840)  steps  were  taken  to 
found  rural  institutions  for  the  50,000  poor  children  scattered  through 
Poor  nouses.  Drs.  Kay  and  Tufnell  established  the  training  school  at 
Battersea,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  necessary  assistants.  In  1850 
the  government  gave  the  beautiful  old  castle  of  Kneller  Hall  for  the 
establishment  of  a  second  institution."* 

It  has  already  been  stated  how  Ducpetiaux,  in  Belgium,  obtains  his 
assistants,  Tlu;  education  of  lay  brothers  in  Mettray  is  similar.  Demetz, 
understanding  the  need  of  an  establishment  of  the  kind,  founded  the 
training  school  before  a  single  child  was  admitted  to  Mettray.  In  his 
report  of  1865,  he  says :  "  Ideas  are  n©t  wanting  among  us,  but  men 
capable  of  applying  them,  especially  when  they  relate  to  serious  subjects." 
Similar  training  schools  have  been  formed  by  lay  associations  in  other 
parts  of  France,  where  assistants  from  the  order  of  the  clergy  were  ex- 
pressly refused. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  places  its  Reform  Schools 
for  girls  under  the  direction  of  a  sisterhood.  In  "Wurtemberg  the  boys* 
school  is  under  the  same  supervision.  Hirscher  says  that  the  "  director 
of  a  Reform  School  should  have  the  education  of  a  clergyman,  the  loving 
and  sacrificing  spirit  of  a  saint,  the  prudence,  tact  and  experience  of  a  man 
of  the  world."  How  the  question  is  solved  practically  we  do  not  know. 
But  there  should  be  a  special  call  to  the  work ;  for  religious  enthusiasm 
is  the  true  qualification. 

Vll.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

When  the  house  has  been  erected,  the  garden  planted,  and  the 
teachers  found,  the  next  consideration  must  be  the  rules.  The  Reform 
School,  like  the  family,  has  its  prescribed  order,  through  which  all  move 
in  harmony.  The  main  point  is  not,  however,  the  regulation  of  a  single 
part,  but  the  united  progression  of  the  whole.  Life  is  the  essence,  law 
the  outward  form. 

Many  expect  that  the  management  and  order  of  a  Reform  School  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  education.  It  is  like  a  perfect  instniment 
skillfully  weilded,  which  changes  the  old  into  the  new,  and  converts 
the  wicked  child  into  a  good  one.  Statesmen,  churchmen,  schoolmasters, 
parents,  philanthropists,  all  talk  about  it  According  to  their  understand- 
ing of  the  subject,  reform  can  not  only  be  effected  in  a  certain  period  of  time, 
but  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants,  who 

*The  institntion  at  Kneller  Hall  has  been  di8>continued,  and  the  Trainini^  School 
at  Battereea  is  not  restricted  to  the  purposes  originally  entertained  by  Dr.  Kay,  (Sir 
James  Kay  ShutUeworth.)    b.  b. 
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can  hasten  the  result  by  a  more  judicious  application  of  the  methods. 
Ignorant  persons,  holding  this  opinion,  have  sometimes  offered  money  to 
accelerate  the  changing  process,  and  the  success  of  the  institution  is  meaa- 
ured  by  it.  Nor  arc  these  persons  alone  in  their  judgments ;  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  agree  with  them.  They  believe  that  morality  and 
religion  can  be  acquired  mechanically.  They  forget  the  freedom  of  the 
man,  and  that  the  child  in  the  school  must  have  the  same  absence  of  re- 
straint; that  it  must  be  allowed  to  develop  its  being  naturally,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Reform  School  is  obscured  or  lost. 

The  source  of  authority  in  the  School,  as  in  the  family,  is  the  House 
Father,  who  is  aided  in  his  direction  by  the  House  Mother.  His  power 
must  not  come  from  without,  —  the  authority  attaching  itself  to  his  posi- 
tion,—  but  should  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  character.  The 
parents  of  the  house  are  the  living  law,  which  emanates  from  them  and 
is  recalled  by  them.  Their  rule  is  like  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who 
will  bring  back  the  lost  to  the  fold,  and  will  never  cast  out  ihose  who  come 
to  Him. 

The  spirit  of  the  house  should  be  the  first  object ;  the  next  should  be 
the  order  of  the  household,  whieh  should  not  be  too  rigid,  but  consider 
the  interests  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  whole.  Tne  characteristic 
of  the  Reform  School  is  its  Christian  life.  This  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  life  uf  any  Christian  family. 

The  regulations  of  tlie  School  are  in  nothing  artificial.  They  are 
based  on  the  wants  of  tlie  pupils.  This  must  be  particularly  considered. 
To  carry  out  the  government  of  the  household  understandingly  each 
pupil  must  be  considered.  The  first  rule  of  entrance  has  been  spoken  of 
Nothing  must  remind  the  inmate  of  his  former  life ;  he  must  meet  kind- 
ness and  complete  forgiveness ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  a  child  of  Christ 
The  intercourse  must  express  confidence ;  therefore,  the  Reform  School 
has  no  walls  or  fences,  no  locks  and  bolts,  no  espionage.  Ever  tiling  must 
express  love,  —  nothing  awaken  doubt  of  it.  This  love  is  best  expressed 
to  the  child  by  a  watchful  care  over  him.  A  child  entering  a  House  of 
Correction  hears  of  nothing  but  punishment,  feels  nothing  but  force,  sees 
nothing  but  bolts  and  bars.  All  tbe  regulations  are  based  on  the  con- 
denmatory  law. 

There  is  nothing  more  required  of  the  child  in  the  Reform  School 
than  in  the  well-regulated  family.  As  in  the  family,  the  daily  routine 
centers  in  certain  periods.  These  are  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day, 
and  the  meal-times.  All  are  assembled  at  table.  The  meals  should  be 
simple,  appetizing  and  nourishing.  They  are  taken  after  previous  periods 
of  work.  The  intervals  are  filled  by  various  occupations,  school  instruc- 
tion, work  and  play.  Whatever  is  needed  for  the  household  is  procured 
by  the  pupils  when  it  is  possible.  So  they  learn  the  value  of  their  own 
exertions,  and  the  need  of  mutual  aid,  the  pleasure  of  serving  one  another. 
The  whole  life  is  a  service.  The  highest  is  but  a  servant.  To  rule  is  to 
serve.  This  the  children  see  exemplified  in  the  directors  of  the  house, 
and  they  gain  a  fondness  for  serving  in  their  turn.  The  most  important 
form  of  the  day  is  that  of  prayer,  when  all  meet  together  and  quietly 
prepare  for  Sunday.    Sundays,  holidays  and  festivals  gladden  the  year. 
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The  celebration  of  the  birthdays  is  not  forgotten.  The  poor  of  the 
vicinity  are  remembered,  and  each  pupil  is  encouraged  to  save  for  char- 
itable purposes.  The  child  should  be  made  to  perceive  how  pleasant 
intercourse  with  his  father  and  mother  is  becoming.  Not  to  interfere  the 
least  with  this  relation,  the  House  F<ither  and  Mother  are  never  called 
lather  and  mother  by  the  pupils.  Many  parents  find  again  in  the  Reform 
School  the  long-lost  love  of  their  children. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  each  division  of  this  subject,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  various  are  the  enjoyments  shared  by  the 
members  of  this  family,  how  improving  the  duties  imposed.  Every- 
thing in  the  rule  of  the  household  has  its  time  and  place ;  everyone  con- 
forms to  that  time  and  place.  The  elements  of  family  order  are  impressed 
in  this  way  on  the  pupils.  In  the  parental  household  the  government  is 
necessarily  mobile, — easily  broken  by  the  children.  But  in  the  Reform 
School  this  is  not  so.  There  can  be  no  arguing  the  reasons  for  obedience, 
but  silent  conformity  to  the  rule.  The  pressure  of  this  moral  force  is 
remarkable.  Many  an  obstinate  and  ungovernable  boy,  whom  a  father*s 
severity,  a  mother's  prayers,  or  a  teacher's  discipline  could  not  move, 
seems  transformed  in  the  school.  He  yields  to  the  gentle  but  powerful 
current,  and  is  borne  unresistingly  along.  Children  whom  bolts  could 
never  keep  within  their  homes,  come  into  this  life  of  freedom,  and  never 
transgress.  No  special  means  of  discipline  are  needed.  Force  would 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  this  new  life.  No  wall  or  roof  would  be  too  high  for 
one  who  was  resolved  to  escape.  But  they  are  free,— they  can  go  if 
they  choose.    Only  a  silent,  tender,  all-pervading  spirit  keeps  them. 

Of  course  this  new  order  of  things  comes  very  hard  on  many  children, 
although  they  are  attached  to  the  household.  The  difficulty  proceeds  from 
physical  disorder  and  want  of  cleanliness.  Among  the  poorer  classes, 
poverty,  neglect,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings,  causes  bad  habits  and 
blunts  the  senses  of  the  children.  The  school  must  change  all  this.  The 
order  of  the  house  must  be  insisted  on.  Punlshmehts  are  rarely  ad- 
visable ;  patience,  forbearance  and  persistent,  gentle  teaching  cure  the  evil 
by  degrees. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  different  countries  must  determine 
in  some  degree  the  daily  routine.  But  every  house  has  introduced  family- 
prayer,  hours  of  work  and  play,  and  the  observances  of  the  Sunday.  The 
practiciil  equalization  of  study  and  work  presents  some  difficulties,  as 
yet,  which  experiments  will  soon  settle. 

With  regard  to  meals,  while  the  poverty  of  the  children  must  be  re- 
membered, anything  like  beggary  in  the  establishment  must  be  avoided: 
If  there  are  in  the  school  wealthy  children  who  pay  their  board,  this 
must  be  taken  into  account,  that  parents  and  children  may  be  satisfied. 
All  should  have  milk  daily,  and  meat  should  be  furnished  two  or  three 
times  a  w  eek  at  least  It  has  been  observed  in  small  institutions  that 
merit  increases  the  physical  health  of  the  children,  although  their  moral 
improvement  is  not  affected  by  it.  As  the  schools  have  gardens  and  or- 
chards, the  children  can  have  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  clothing  should  be  clean  and  warm.  They  should  not  wear  a 
imiform.    Good  carriage  of  the  body  should  be  demanded.    The  Reform 

40 
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School  only  admits  healthy  children,  yet  many  are  scrofUloas,  and  need 
great  care,  a  regular  and  simple  diet,  clothing  warm  and  clean,  personal 
neatness,  well-aired  rooms,  with  a  change  in  occupation.  These  are  the 
conditions  from  which  health  results. 

Every  reformatory  institution  sbguld  have  a  special  room  for  the  sick. 
Every  indisposition  should  be  cared  for  at  once.  The  attendance  of  a 
physician  should  be  required  even  in  cases  of  slight  ailments. 

VIII.    WORK  AND  mSTRUCnON. 

In  the  Reform  School,  work,  btudy  and  recreation  should  be  so  equal- 
ized as  to  promote  and  help  each  other.  The  problem  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  solved  in  these  institutions  as  no  where  else;  for  elsewhere  the 
element  of  fR^edom  is  wanting.  The  success  of  the  training  would  not  be 
complete,  if  the  pupils  had  instruction  beyond  the  walls  of  the  establish- 
ment, that  is  if  they  attended  a  public  or  parish-school,  fur  the  necessary 
order  in  the  division  of  the  day  would  be  lost  And  there  would  be  fail- 
ure too,  if  the  school  were  merely  a  school,  and  the  other  employments 
made  secondary  to  instruction. 

Again,  if  the  institution  requires  the  pupils  to  devote  themselves  to 
labor,  by  which  money  is  made,  the  aim  of  the  Reform  School  would  be 
lost  The  practice  of  parents  to  employ  their  children  in  factories  where 
wages  are  earned,  is  too  often  the  cause  of  wickedness  and  neglect  All 
monotonous  and  stupifying  labor  should  be  abolished  from  the  Reform 
Schools.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  occupation  of  pulling  fldi, 
horse-hair,  manufacture  of  pasteboard  boxes,  etc.  Still  more  ruinous  is 
the  practice  of  sending  pupils  to  work  in  f  ictories. 

It  Bliould  be  made  a  rule  that  the  family  divisions  of  a  Reform  School 
should  prepare  with  their  own  hands,  as  far  as  may  be,  whatever  is  needed 
for  use.  This  may  be  done  quite  extensively,  if  the  proper  attention 
be  given  to  the  work.  Success  in  this  depends  mainly  on  the  director, 
who  must  be  a  person  of  administrative  power,  and  have  had  special 
training  in  the  technical  parts  of  various  trades.  The  house-mistress 
must  superintend  the  household  work  in  every  detail,  and  overlook  the 
sewing.  Both  should  put  their  hands  to  work,  whenever  necessary.  A 
suflBcient  number  of  persons  should  belong  to  the  establishment,  in  order 
that  the  system  of  labor  may  be  fully  carried  out  When  this  is  done,  the 
results  are  most  important.  The  work  is  classified,  performed  with  earn- 
est diligence,  and  finished  with  skill.  When  the  directors  understand 
their  calling,  this  system  of  labor  can  be  carried  out  in  a  small  institution 
of  twelve  children. 

The  importance  of  such  a  work  is  two-fold.  First,  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  hand  in  any  technical  work.  The  established  rule  of  any 
craft  will  not  appear  arbitrary  to  the  boy,  but  necessary  and  pleasant  to 
submit  to.  The  quick,  successful  handling  of  a  plane,  hatchet,  or  plough, 
dittinguibhes  the  boy.  lie  feels  pride  in  becoming  a  good  farmer  or  join- 
er. Work  puts  a  definite  goal  before  him.  By  determination  he  can 
reach  it  He  tiies  and  succeeds.  It  is  the  same  with  the  girl  in  her  femi- 
nine crafts.  These  results  cannot  be  attained  without  great  diligence  and 
perseverance.  Repeated  trials  are  necessary.    All  find  the  need  of  mutual 
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a'd,  without  which  no  oac  cin  Succeed.  The  pupil  will  suffer  at  first 
from  the  restr  liats  laid  upon  hina  by  his  work,  but  all  grows  easy  when 
he  finds  that  endurance,  thouglit  and  determination  have  attained  the 
wished-for  result.  Then  the  work  is  dcme  without  compulsion  ;  the  will 
is  strengthened  and  purified.  Where  the  pupil  is  anxious  to  know  the  in- 
tricicies  of  the  craft,  the  whole  man  is  culled  out,  and  education  begins. 
What  else  could  take  the  place  of  healthy  lubor  in  this  respect  ? 

The  second  point  gained  by  such  labor  is  that  it  becomes  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  calling.  There  can  be  no  more  efficient  means  of  fur- 
tliering  a  good  education  for  those  who  in  the  future  must  depend  on 
manual  labor  for  their  support.  They  have  learned  that  labor  forms  part 
of  human  existence,  that  a  higher  want  is  satisfied  than  the  desire  of 
earning  money  merely,  that  he  who  can  work  possesses  a  capital  which 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing,  and  which  gives  him  power  and  reputation. 
The  result  of  such  a  system  of  training  is,  that  most  of  the  scholars  leav- 
ing the  institution  are  able  to  earn  their  living,  which  could  hardly 
h  ive  been  expected  of  any  one  of  them  when  they  entered.  The  statisti- 
cal table  in  the  12th  Division  will  show  this  sufficiently. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  been  more  instrumental  in  bringing  about  these 
results  in  the  Rauhe  Ilaus  than  its  family  system,  which  influences  so  en- 
ergetically the  various  divisions  of  labor.  No  family  will  tolerate  a  "  lazy*' 
member,  but  urges  him  on  to  diligence.  The  family  considers  itself 
morally  responsible  f  )r  the  existence  of  such  a  member,  who  would  bring 
dbigrace  on  it.  The  utmost  is  tried  to  bring  him  into  a  better  way.  This 
fj-Ct  shows  one  of  the  results  of  this  organization.  | 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  work  done  in  the  establis/iment.  The 
first  object  must  always  be  the  dwelling-house  and  its  belongings.  This 
is  required  of  the  family  of  every  small  mechanic,  and  to  some  extent 
from  others,  at  least  as  far  as  the  daughters  of  the  house  are  concerned. 
The  ab  )do  of  the  children  is  thereby  endeared  to  them.  Here  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, bedroom  and  kitchen  their  earliest  wants  are  satisfied.  Every 
d  ly  begins  wi  h  alocal  renovation,  restoring  the  original  order  and  cleanli- 
ness to  the  rooms.  The  House  of  Correction  cultivates  these  virtues  to 
some  extent,  although  a  high  degree  of  perfection  is  impossible. 

The  R.mhe  Ilaus  goes  farther  than  order  and  neatness,  and  cultivates 
the  sense  of  beauty  by  embellishing  the  place  of  abode.  There  should 
be  flowers  and  pictures  in  every  Reform  School.  Among  the  lower  orders 
of  our  population  a  germ  of  this  love  of  ornamentation  is  found,  which 
finds  gratification  in  common  pictures.  This  innate  sense  of  beauty  should 
not  be  despisid,  but  raised  and  purified.  All  those  tasteless  pictures,  which 
are  often  the  object  of  misguided  piety,  should  be  excluded.  Children 
readily  learn  the  habit  of  giving  each  other  pleasure.  They  gain  that 
affection  for  their  dwelling-place,  of  which  the  families  from  which  they 
sprang  were  ignorant.  In  a  very  simple  way  the  ideal  side  of  family 
life  may  be  cultivated.  The  world  owes  tliis  to  Christianity.  It  is  a 
very  important  point  in  education,  one  which  we  cannot  insist  too 
strongly. 

The  domestic  duties  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz :  daily  per- 
sonal duties,  like  making  beds,  etc.,  and  those  voluntary,  extraordinary 
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ones,  which  are  su/^gested  by  Iho  attachment  of  the  members  of  the  fami- 
ly. Among  these  are  birthday  and  Christmas  preparations,  and  the  deco- 
ration  of  the  house  on  festive  occasions.  AAcr  these  domestic  labors  come 
the  manual  labors  proper.  These  consist  in  the  manufacture  of  yarious 
implements  needed  in  the  house, — of  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  and  working  in 
the  field  or  garden.  The  Reform  Schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
arc,  in  different  degrees,  small  agricultural  colonics.  Where  farming,  a 
trade,  and  domestic  labor  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  common  life  is  made 
pleasant  by  mutual  aid, — not  compelled,  but  given  voluntarily, — an  element 
of  vast  educational  and  social  importance  will  be  developed.  The  proper 
value  of  work  is  learned,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  property 
acquired.    These  are  great  benefits. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Reform  School  is  to  impress  the  pupils 
with  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  property.  Many  of  them  have  been  led 
astray  by  transgressing  the  law  of  property.  This  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished with  children  than  with  grown-up  thieves,  to  whom  the  idea  of 
the  sacredness  of  property  is  unintelligible  and  ludicrous.  The  practical 
lesson  enforced  by  a  life  of  labor  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  in- 
stitution may  cultivate  this  feeling  still  more,  by  giving  the  pupil  some 
palpable  result  for  diligent  labor,  placing  him  gradually  in  possession  of 
some  amount  of  property,  be  it  ever  so  small,  which  naturally  takes  the 
form  of  a  savings-box.  Ilaving  and  saving  are  ideas  essentially  belonging 
to  every  child.  The  pupil  of  the  Reform  School  should  be  trained  to  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  two  ideas.  The  system  first  introduced 
into  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  been  imitated  by  the  saving-tables  of  the  chil- 
dren of  other  institutions.  As  Pastor  Wilhelm  Baur  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  report  of  the  Rauhe  Ilaus,  a  short  account  may  be  of  interest ;  for 
the  method  has  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  work  and  social  inter- 
course of  the  children. 

The  beginning  of  a  savings-box  is  made  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
school,  when  every  child  receives  eight  schillings  (Hamburg  currency), 
from  the  Ilouse  Father.  The  parents  of  course  are  not  prohibited  from 
giving  presents  of  money  to  their  children.  This  can  be  done  when  visits 
are  made.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the  authorities,  and  the  money  at 
once  put  in  the  place  assigned  for  it.  Besides  this,  a  few  pennies  are 
added  at  the  end  of  every  week  to  the  account  of  each  diligent  child. 
The  little  sum  increases  month  by  month,  and  is  recommenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  some  fortunate  cases  this  sum  may  annually 
amount  to  eighteen  shillings.  It  does  not  count  as  a  reward  of  labor,  but 
is  a  gift  merely.  The  chief  point  is  gained  in  putting  a  little  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  the 
control  of  it,  but  every  child  has  i^ savings-table,  giving  an  exact  account 
of  income  and  expenditure.  The  money  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
child,  after  consulting  the  proper  persons,  for  buying  flowers,  birthday 
gifts,  or  giving  to  the  poor.  The  total  amount  belonging  to  the  children 
is  at  present  706  Prussian  dollars,  395  of  which  belong  to  former  pupils 
of  the  institution.  Out  of  this  money,  the  repairs  for  damages  are  to  be 
paid,  and  in  this  way  an  excellent  method  of  punishment  for  carelessness 
is  provided.    Each  child  has  clothes,  a  small  garden,  and  tools  confided 
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to  his  care,  for  which  he  is  made  responsible,  and  bo  the  idea  of  property  la 
in  yarious  ways  impressed  on  his  mind.* 

As  llie  family  is  thus  connected  wiih  the  labor  of  its  various  members, 
and  the  work  distributed  through  the  day  maintains  the  existence  of  the 
family,  so  the  school  must  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  organization,  and 
not  an  appendix  merely.  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  school  were  not 
composed  of  the  children  of  the  institution,  but  when  they  formed  a 
part  of  some  other  school.  By  the  temporary  dismissal  of  the  pupils 
from  the  institution,  they  would  not  only  be  exposed  to  temptation,  but 
would  endanger  the  well-being  of  the  village  school,  and  give  additional 
trouble  to  the  master,  to  which  he  might  justly  object.  In  cases  where 
the  House  Fathers  were  men  of  no  education,  there  certainly  was  no  other 
way  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  school  authorities  than  to  appoint  a 
separate  teacher,  or  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  village  school.  In  many 
places  the  utter  incompetency  of  such  arrangements  has  been  reorganized, 
and  more  competent  House  Fathera  appointed  f 

When  the  House  Father  can  be  the  teacher  also,  everything  assumes 
its  just  proportions.  The  only  dangtr  is  that  the  establishment  may 
assume  too  much  the  character  of  a  school.  This  has  sometimes  been 
the  case  when  the  Hdusc  Fathers  have  been  school-masters.  The  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  overlook  their  present  duties  for  their  former  ones.  This 
danger  is  increased  where  men  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  school  may  take 
the  place  of  the  family,  and  be  essentially  the  educator.  In  such  instances 
the  danger  of  the  school's  absorption  of  all  other  means  of  discipline  is 
imminent.  If  the  establishment  should  lose  its  labor  system,  it  would  be 
deprived  of  all  its  blessings,  and  cease  to  be  a  spot  where,  by  gentle  means, 
the  working  powers  of  the  hand  are  developed,  the  character  formed,  the 
idea  of  self-help  awakened,  and  the  desire  for  mutual  aid  promoted.  The 
question  is  to  find  the  relative  value  of  school  instruction,  social  inter- 
course, and  manual  labor,  and  give  to  each  its  proper  place. 

The  value  of  the  school  in  reformatory  establishments  is  evident, — it 
is  one  of  the  indispensable  agents  in  the  improvement  of  children.  The 
school  is  likewise  a  peculiar  field  of  labor.  The  teacher  must  work  him- 
self, but  only  iu  order  to  induce  the  children  to  work  with  him.  Ho 
must  awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  exercises  which  the  school 
demands,  and  guide  them  on.  The  school  tasks  required  of  the  pupils 
develop  the  will  as  much  as  any  other  labor;  the  aim  only  is  a  different 
one.  In  school  the  work  is  constantly  growing,  and  new  ground  is  being 
conquered.  The  elementary  instruction  only  provides  the  wherewithal 
to  do  this;  but  as  iustiucti(m  advances,  new  acquisitions  are  bcinff  con- 

♦  Even  in  those  Reform  ScliMoli*  which  receive  children  from  the  l>ctter  clause**,  man- 
ual labor  irt  by  no  means  to  be  ncj^lected.  Ihouj^h  it  may  be  limited  by  varioni  clrcum- 
l'tance^*.  Intercifitiijj;  fact?  misht  be  ^iven  to  ehow  the  willingneps  with  which  boyp  of 
thi^  clat^i*  undergo  ffreat  hardiitlVips.  bntthit*  would  lead  too  far.  But  this  we  mu^t  i*ay, 
that  the  expcrimenli*  made  at  the  Rauhe  Haus  confirm  our  conviction  that  much  poixl 
mi^rht  be  done  if  other  inmitntions  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  would  give  their 
attention  to  the  8ubjt*ct.  In  this  way  the  foolii«h  idea  of  the  disgrace  attaching  to  labor 
could  be  eradicated,  and  the  value  of  work  pmperly  recognized. 

t  In  some  in«titutlon8  good  educational  re!«ultH  are  obtained.  b*»can!»c  the  HoaBe 
Father  is  a  man  of  excellent  character.  This  is  another  proof  how  much  in  education 
depends  upon  the  per-on  of  the  ed-icator.  8' ill  the'*e  instances  are  rare,  and  are  mostly 
of  those  men  who  without  learning  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  a 
scbooL 
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Btintly  made  from  the  treasures  of  nature  and  history.  The  I.  acher  is 
among  the  children  as  the  wealthy  owner  of  all  these  mental  richc-s, 
wlich  they  desire  to  possess.  At  the  same  time  he  is  their  friend,  who 
shows  his  love  by  teaching  them  how  to  make  the  coveted  treasure  their 
own.  But,  in  the  Reform  School,  the  teacher  is  at  the  same  time  the  father 
of  the  family  and  the  pupils  are  his  children,  whom  he  inspires  with  the 
desire  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

If  we  consider  the  difflculiies  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  every 
teacher  in  every  school,  and  think  of  the  struggle  whi(  h  he  must  go 
through  with  many  of  his  scholars  to  make  them  understand  his  inten- 
tions, and  reward  his  love  by  learning  diligently,  then  we  must  1  :)ok  to 
find  greater  difficulties  still  in  a  Reform  School.  We  must  see  this  clearly, 
in  order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  the  duties  are  of  a  House  Father 
and  teacher  combined.  F»ir  this  purpose  we  must  recall  the  character 
4)f  the  members  of  such  a  school.  It  is  composed  of  those  who,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  institution,  were  notorious  creators  of  disturbance,  those 
who  have  been  expelled  from  rchool,  and  those  who  could  not  be  tamed 
by  any  discipliDC  whatever.  The  classes  are  composed  of  elements  which, 
taken  singly,  any  teacher  would  wish  to  banish  from  his  school,  and  which 
combined  present  the  greatest  difficulties.  If  there  are  amongst  the  pupils 
such  as  have  become  good  scholars,  through  the  discipline  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  they  will  soon  leave,  and  their  i^laces  be  taken  by  the  intractable. 
As  there  is  no  fixed  period  for  the  admission  of  the  pupils,  there  will  be  a 
continual  change  all  the  year  round.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
school  that  the  members  hate  it  in  varying  degrees.  The  House  Father 
has  the  most  difficult  task  before  him ;  but  to  answer  the  end  for  which  the 
reform  school  was  founded,  it  must  be  fulfilled,  and  there  only  can  it  be 
done.  But  for  this  a  House  Father,  in  the  full*  st  sense  of  the  word,  is  re- 
quired. A  parental  relation  must  exist  between  him  and  his  pupils.  The 
family  must  form  ihe  basis  of  the  school,  and  the  family  spirit  must  per- 
vade it,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  overcome  successfully  all  the  difficulties 
before  him.  If  the  reform  school  does  its  duty,  a  great  benefit  must  ac- 
crue from  this  family  relation.  The  children  belong  to  both;  the 
SI  me  infiuences  are  brought  to  bear  on  them  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  system  of  manual  labor  is  also  inseparably  connected  with  and  affected 
by  family  and  school. 

The  aim  of  the  reform  school  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  well- 
organized  public  schools  of  Germany.  Various  grades  of  instruction  will, 
however,  be  distinguished,  according  as  the  pupils  are  from  city  or  country. 
As  regards  elementary  knowledge,  the  aim  is  distinct:  well-accentuated 
reading,  clear  hand- writing,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
The  results  are  truly  astonishing.  The  girls  usually  write  better  than  the 
b  lys,  for  the  hands  of  the  latter  have  become  clumsy  by  constant  hard 
work.  The  selections  in  the  Readers,  afford  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  history,  geography  &c. 

The  children  should  likewise  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their 
Ihture  position  as  citizens,  when  some  practical  prcwf  of  their  patriotism 
will  be  demanded.  For  this  purpose  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
common  country  is  required,  as  well  as  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
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born,  T.e  future  soldier  must  know  for  whom  and  for  what  cause  he  is 
to  bear  arms,  and  what  his  n  ition  has  already  accomplished  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  id  the  object  of  the  school  to  awuken  the  most  ardent 
patriotism,  and  train  the  3'«'ung  people  to  true  liberty. 

The  tender  cy  of  the  age  id  so  matcri:ilisric,  and  all  the  education  given 
to  the  working  c'as>es  is  so  thoroughly  pervaded  by  this  spirit,  that  an 
opposition  to  it  U  urgt  nlly  demanded-  Our  education  must  become  more 
ide*ll.  One  imj^ortant  element  in  the  training  of  the  imagination  and 
feelings,  is  music,  particularly  vocal  music.  We  do  not  mean  to  exclude 
the  singing  of  g«K>d(  hur«h  tunes,  but  refer  chiefly  to  the  popular  songs 
{V<flk4ieder.)  The  greitest  ere  should  be  bestowed  on  this  bninch  of 
instru*  li  n.  There  is  nothing  which  can  take  its  place,  and  through  it 
the  noblest  eniotitms  of  heart  and  soul  are  awakened.  The  most  tender, 
nay,  relii,'!ons,  feeling  is  expi'esscd  in  the  national  songs.  Tlie  enthu  4asm  of 
the  am  ienr  and  mo  Icrn  German  poets  i-*  borne  aloft  on  the  wings  of  music. 
The  love  for  tlie  Fatheilmd,  its  heroes;  for  summer  with  suuphine  and 
flowers,  bright  m-jmings  and  !)ilmy  evenings,  for  the  gfcen  forest  and  its 
dreamy  love!ine>8,  finds  its  echo  in  mchwly.  The  gently  swelling  and 
powerful  chorus  opens  a  new  world  to  the  children.  The  singing-master, 
to  be  the  iaterpretcr  of  the  now  i.leas,  must  himself  be  a  singer,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  p  )etand  hero.  lit;  must  carry  the  young  mini  with  him,  not 
by  explanations,  but  by  the  subtle  ra  ignetism  of  feeling.  We  know  how 
fiir  Ik»1ow  thisiJial  most  Ilonse  Fathers  come;  but  wc  know  that  the 
standard  Ins  and  can  be  reached. 

It  ii  important  that  the  acmjys  taught  should  be  pervaded  by  true  pa- 
triotism. In  some  schools  religious  songs  are  sung  exclusively.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  a  few  narrow-minded  people,  these  are  the  only 
kind  to  be  toh-rateil  among  Christiana.  These  opinions  rest  on  a  mistaken 
Tiewof  human  nature.  Thejust  demands  of  the  human  mind  are  left 
unsatisfied  by  strictly  religit)us  f  od.  A  young  man  is  tempted,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  the  discipline  (»f  the  school,  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  go  too 
far  in  the  other  direrti<m. 

The  greatest  dfllculty  is  presented  in  the  religious  instruction  w^hich  ii 
divided  into  c  iteehism  and  Bible  history.  Remarks  on  this  subject  are 
given  in  another  place  (Chapter  XI.) 

la  briefly  reviewing  the  course  of  instruction  given,  we  find  that  it 
M  confined  to  religicm,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing  and  free- 
hand drawing.  All  can  be  readily  mastered  by  the  application  of  four 
h  >urs  a  day.  Whatever  is  left  undone  in  the  summer,  can  be  finished 
during  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  less  out-of-d«H)r  work. 

As  regards  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  tlie  higher  classes, 
wh.0  f>rm  a  separate  community  in  most  Reform  Schools,  little  need  be 
said  here,  as  it  does  not  difier  materiJly  from  the  instruction  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  real  schools.  We  would  only  say  that  such  instruction 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Pupils  coming  from  such  schools  and  not  un- 
trequectly  returning  to  them,  must  not  have  their  education  interrupted. 

IX.   TIMES  OP  REST,  FESTIVAL  D.VT8,  GAMES,  ETC. 

At  the  close  of  every  stated  period  of  work  or  study,  the  influence  of 
the  family,  as  such,  again  presents  itsel€    The  strict  adherence  to  rules  of 
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discipliDC,  so  absolutely  indispensable  during  the  school  or  working 
hours,  is  now  dropped.  Now  the  children  may  indulge  their  own  fancies, 
kept  iu  bounds  by  the  good  old  German  family  customs.  E:ich  day 
bcg'ns  and  closes  with  morning  and  evening  wo^^hip,  and  thcfamil}-,  after 
every  pei  iol  of  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  becomes  a  place  of  recreation 
and  r<  new  J  of  strength. 

The  t  tsk  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  children  during  these 
intervals,  is  by  no  means  an  ea^y  one.  It  consists  iu  mukiog  the  associ- 
ation of  the  children,  at  meal-limes,  for  instance,  of  such  a  character  that 
in  a  free  and  natur.i)  way  both  bodily  and  mental  .food  are  given.  A 
cheerful,  yet  instructive,  convers-ition  becomes  the  best  seasoning  of  the 
mral.  At  these  times  the  hitherto  hidden  influence  of  the^ouse  Mother 
and  her  femule  as^istants  makes  itself  felt.  By  their  care  the  table  is 
spread  wiih  simple,  yet  palatable,  food  There  ii  uRutlly  a  little  interval 
between  the  lalwr  or  study  after  each  meal,  especially  in  the  eveniDg, 
on  Siturday  evening  particularly.  There  are  the  general  and  special 
festivals. 

The  regular  succession  of  work  and  recreation  is  an  essential 
conditi^m  for  a  healthy  Christian  life,  for  nations  and  families,  as  well  as 
for  individuals.  Wherever  these  periods  of  rest  and  refreshment  do  not 
exist,  or  arc  granted  only  as  nature  imperiitively  demands,  there  life  in 
Hate,  ehurch  or  family,  goes  wrong.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  of 
our  present  national  state,  that  by  the  rapid  social  and  ind.istriul  develop- 
ment, the  times  of  rest  and  recreation  for  the  greater  number  of  persoEs 
is  reduced  to  the  smallest  [possible  period.  On  the  other  band,  those 
(lasses  of  society,  who  may  have  the  enjoyment  of  sufficient  intervals  of 
rest,  plunge  into  dissipation. 

The  chiklren  of  the  Inform  Soho  I  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ratk)nal 
way  to  fill  the  intervals  belwe<?n  work.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done 
characterizes  every  family,  and  the  Reform  Schod  as  well  The  imagiur 
ative  side  of  life  may  now  show  itstlf  in  the  special  festivals  of  the 
individual,  and  the  general  family  celebrations.  The  evening,  after  the 
day's  work  is  done,  should  be  the  p leasantest  time.  Saturday  evening 
and  Sunday  ought  to  be  the  festivhls  of  each  week.  In  the  great  pat- 
riotic festivals  tlie  I  f e  of  a  nation  finds  expression,  and  in  the  great 
Christian  festivals  the  joy  of  Christians  is  poured  ou  t.  The  Reform  School 
must  as  a  family,  and  part  of  a  nation,  satisfy  all  proper  demands  in  this 
direction. 

Many  duties  devolve  on  the  Ilouse  Father,  trifling  in  appearance,  but 
important  in  reality.  We  cannot  enter  into  all  the  details,  but  will 
mention  that  among  them  must  be  classed  the  mainten^ince  of  a  polite 
deportment  aDK)ng  the  members  of  the  hous  lv)l  1  throughout  their  whole 
intercourse,  and  personal  cleanliness  and  propriety  in  dress,  etc. 

We  must  brii  fly  dwt  11  on  the  plays  and  games  of  tl*e  children.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  child  shows  its  true  nature  in  play.  It  is  the  expression  of 
its  joy  expressed  in  perfect  freetlom.  Here  lies  the  magic  power  of  play. 
A  child,  especially  a  girl,  lives  through  a  whole  mother's  life  with  her 
doll.  She  enters  into  the  joys  and  cares  with  touching  earnestness^ 
Every  girl  in  the  Reform  School  should  have  her  doU  as  long  as  she 
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desires.  Thsrc  are,  of  course,  here,  as  everywhere,  cases  of  chiLlren  who 
do  not  care  for  play — more  among  the  boys  thin  among  the  girls.  Qreat 
•kill  is  required  to  create  the  wish  to  play  in  such  a  chill ;  for  commands 
are  of  no  avail  here.  Love  and  gayety,  the  spirit  of  play,  are  beyond  a 
rule*;  they  are  born  of  liberty.  He  will  be  an  incompetent  father  or 
useless  assistant  who  cannot  play  himself,  and  enter  heart  and  soul  into  it, 
becoming  a  child  with  the  children.  To  play  with  the  children  is  just  as 
important  as  to  work  with  them.  Free  as  the  sports  must  be,  they  must 
not  degenerate  into  aimless  romping.  All  the  mischief  and  malice 
dwelling  in  the  little  ones  breaks  out  during  these  free  hours,  and  the 
llouse  F.ithcr  must  check  all  outbrealws  of  passion.  Certain  games  recur 
at  regular  iutervals. 

The  national  or  provincial  peculiarities  expressed  in  various  games 
have  a  great  charm  for  children.  They  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  It  would  be  a  sad  sign  if  such  amusements  were  not  allowed 
in  a  Christian  Reform  School.  In  a  penitentiary,  games,  of  course,  cannot 
be  tolerated ;  but  in  the  school,  where  the  past  is  forgiven,  the  cheerful 
influence  of  g  .mes  must  fiud  a  place. 

There  ought,  also,  to  be  bodily  exercises  of  a  stricter  kind,  such  as 
gymnastic  exercises  and  military  drill.  The  latter  t-hould  be  accompanied 
by  the  drum,  or  by  the  singing  of  a  martial  air.  Swimming  ought  to  be 
practise!  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

Another  important  source  of  amusement  Is  the  little  garden,  which 
every  child  ought  to  own.  These  gardens  may  either  encircle  the 
pliyground  or  form  a  pi  ice  by  themselves,  but  must  not  be  too  far  from 
the  dwelling-house.  Some  Reform  Sch'>ol3  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
banishing  these  girdens  to  oil  shady  pi  ices,  or  to  a  soil  where  nothing 
woidd  grow.  lie  who  knows  to  what  great  results  little  things  often 
lead,  will  not  consider  this  subject  unworthy  of  consideration.  How  does 
the  child  stand  like  a  little  prince  before  his  flower-bed,  watching  day  by 
day  the  development  of  the  plant ;  its  growth  from  tender  shoot  to  bright 
green  leaves,  and  at  last  the  opening  of  the  long-expected  flower!  All 
the  hopes  of  a  c'aiU  often  center  in  the  thought  how  it  will  glidden  the 
heart  of  a  parent,  on  the  next  visit,  with  the  flower  now  sleeping  in  the 
bud. 

Other  occupations  fill  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  treasure  of 
song  gathered  in  school-hours  is  now  voluntarily  drawn  upon  to  while 
away  the  time.  Many  of  the  evenings  preceding  Christmas  are  occupied 
in  preparing  gifts  for  that  happy  time.  These  pleasant  employments  are 
varied  by  reading.  Every  reform  school,  therefore,  should  possess  a  good 
library  for  general  use,  containing  instructive  and  entertaining  works  in 
history,  biography  and  travi  1. 

No  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  of  combining  instruction, 
with  amusement.  We  know  from  experience  what  a  source  of  enjoyment 
the  annual  visit  to  the  Zoological  Garden  of  Hamburg  is  to  the  children 
of  the  Rauhe  IIau9.  Occasional  lectures  on  physics,  chemistry,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  microscope,  accompanied  by  experiments,  will  also  prove 
useful  and  amusing.  Besides,  there  is  Sunday,  supremely  a  day  of  rest, 
rich  in  spiritual  bles&ini;s. 
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X. — PUNISHMENT  \KD  DISCIPLINB. 

No  one  will  form  the  opinion  from  what  Ins  been  said  that  there  \b 
never  any  disturbance  in  the  family  life,  in  the  hours  of  labor  or  in  the 
Bchool.  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  duty  of  the  teachers  to  prevent  ^uch 
disturbances.  But  when  the  vicious  tendencies  that  have  been  sleeping 
for  a  time  break  out  anew,  assuredly  the  delinquent  must  be  made  to  feci 
that  if  his  f )rmer  transgressions  are  forgiven,  these  new  sins  must  be 
punished.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  inflict  chastisement  in  such  cases  ?  There 
are  schools  where  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  managed  by  a  committee. 
In  some  instances,  quarrels  between  the  adult  members  of  the  institution 
have  been  brought  before  this  committee ;  and  we  know  of  coses  where 
the  Ilouse  Father  has  actually  been  reprimanded  in  the  presence  of  his 
assistants.  In  otlicr  establishments  the  corporal  punishments  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  principal  of  the  institution,  who  has  to  hand  in  a  report 
as  to  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the  pupils.  It  is  canning  power  too  Txr 
to  expose  a  Ilouse  F.ither  before  his  inferiors,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
his  authority  are  shaken. 

The  power  of  punishing  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ilouse 
Father.  It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  father  of  the  family,  and  it 
ought  to  remain  exclusively  with  the  head,  and  not  be  given  to  the* 
assistants,  except  in  speci  il  cases.  The  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
should  be  allowe  I  to  the  assist  mts  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Their  duty 
is  to  report  all  flagrant  cases  of  insubordination  to  the  Ilouse  F-ither. 
The  children  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  feel  that  they  may  always 
appe  d  to  the  Ilouse  Father,  in  whom  they  pUce  the  fullest  confidence. 

No  punishments  should  be  inflicted  but  such  as  a  father  would  give  his 
own  children,  and  chains  and  handcufis  must  never  be  employed ;  for  the 
school  would  at  once  lose  its  character,  and  become  a  mere  Ilouse  of 
Correction.  Consequently,  there  can  he  no  code  of  punishment  laws,  but 
oiily  the  general  rules  existing  in  every  family.  Of  course  there  must  bo 
corporal  punishment  in  the  school;  no  torturing,  but  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  caning,  always  inflicted  by  the  House  Father  himself  Used  in 
moderation,  and  only  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  indispensable  in  the  Reform 
School. 

Another  efficient  punishment,  which  must  be  employed  latill  more 
rarely,  is  solitary  confinement — an  actual  ineirceration.  This  mode  of 
correction  has  often  been  the  only  one  found  capable  of  bringing  some 
obstinate  offender  to  his  senses. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  all  discipline  is  in  vain.  We  do  not 
mean  the  once  running  away  of  the  pupils.  In  all  cases  they  must  be 
sought  for  and  brought  back ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  committees  was 
unjustifiable,  who  not  only  did  not  look  for  the  truants,  but  refused  to 
admit  them  when  they  were  brought  back.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with 
a  child  who  escapes  not  once,  but  twenty  times,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause?  Repeatedly  rescued  from  want  and  misery,  he  again  and  again 
returns  to  it,  and  willingly  exposes  himself  to  cold  and  hunger.  No  rules 
can  be  given ;  but  the  Ref  jrm  School  must  always  receive  the  child  when 
be  is  brought  back.    His  conduct  shows  how  much  he  needs  the  help  of 
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the  school.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  at  hia  return.  Hi3  com- 
rades will,  in  most  cases,  form  a  living  wall  around  him,  receive  him 
afTeciionately,  and  show  more  tenderness  than  grown  up  persons  would 
be  able  to  do* 

What  is  to  be  done  when  the  children  conspire  together  and  fonn 
some  secret  organization,  where  vices  of  every  kind  are  practised  ?  These 
are  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature,  which  must  nevertheless  be  solved  in 
some  way.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  offenders  should  be  given  up  to  the 
police ;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reform  School  to  dismi^is  suck 
children,  but  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  wickedness.  Great  earnestness 
and  courage  are  required  for  such  emergencies.  The  guilty  ( hildreu  must 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  that,  though  they  deserve  the  Divine 
wrath,  they  yet,  by  the  love  of  Christ,  may  be  pardoned.  This  very  love 
empowers  the  House  Father  to  receive  them  repeatedly,  in  spite  of  all 
their  sins.  It  may  sometimes  happen  th  it  the  whole  family  are  asked  to 
co-operrtte  in  the  restoration  of  the  lost  ones,  and  that  such  an  event 
ultimately  proves  a  great  and  lisiing  blessing  to  the  whole  school. 

There  remain  two  disciplinary  measures  for  very  extreme  cases.  In- 
stances when  public  crimes  are  committed  have  happened,  and  may 
happen  again.  We  know  of  several  cases  of  attempted  arson  and  murder. 
The  House  Father,  as  head  of  the  family,  is  not  obliged  by  law  to  inform 
the  authorities  of  such  crimes.  Alihougli  he  may  keep  the  knowledge  to 
himself,  he  will  owe  it  to  the  criminal,  in  most  cases,  to  give  him  up  to  the 
punishment  by  the  government.  Regard  for  the  other  pupils  imperatively 
demands  this  course,  and  it  will  be  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  criminal. 
Again,  when  all  attempts  to  reform  a  child  have  proved  failures,  and  the 
well-being  of  the  other  children  is  endangered,  he  should  be  dismissed. 
In  the  Raube  Ilaus  there  have  been  ten  such  cases  during  a  period  of 
Ihirty-four-years. 

XI.   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OP  THE  PUTILS. 

The  importance  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Reform  School  has 
already  become  evident.  The  Gospel  —  God's  pardoning  grace  through 
the  blood  of  His  divine  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  gratef.l  love  that  binds 
the  ransomed  soul  to  tlie  Redeemer  —  is  the  foundation  of  all  such  institu- 
tions. They  aim  to  create  a  new  life  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  by  tho 
power  of  the  Gospel.  Mere  human  effort  cannot  do  this ;  but  it  can  do 
Bomethicg  towards  it.  We  will  divide  this  chapter,  and  describe — A, 
Instructions  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  establishment ;  B.  Instrtictions 
intended  to  develop  the  religious  life  of  the  individual. 

A.  According  to  tho  general  rules  of  Christian  life,  each  day  must  be 
begun  and  closed  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  At  sucli  times 
the  family  becomes  a  congregation,  gathered  before  their  Heavenly  Father. 
The  House  Father  is  the  priest  and  servant  of  God,  through  whom  He 
speaks  to  each,  and  offers  His  gracious  invitation  to  become  one  of  the 
family  of  Go  J.  These  exercises  should  be  short,  so  as  not  to  weary  the 
youthful  mind.  In  the  morning  they  should  consist  in  reading  and  expla- 
nation of  short  passages  of  Scripture.    Some  of  the  younger  members  may 
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not  understand  all  that  is  said ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  God  Himself 
often  said  more  than  Ills  disciples  imderstood  at  the  time.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  Word  that  it  falls  into  the  heart  like  seed  in  the  ground,  to  lie 
hidden  for  a  time,  and  then  bring  forth  the  blossom. 

A  judicious  and  intelligent  House  Father  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  refer  to  occurrences  in  the  family  life,  —  to  build  up  what  others  have 
torn  down.  At  this  time,  also,  new  members  of  the  household  are  intro- 
duced, the  birihda3'3  are  spoken  of,  and  a  word  of  caution  or  encourage- 
^ment  given.  The  birthdays  of  those  who  have  left  tlie  school  may  be 
mentioned.  The  memory  of  the  old  companion  is  revived,  and  words  of 
Joy  or  sorrow  spoken,  according  as  he  has  fulfilled  or  disappointed  the 
hopes  entertained  fur  him.  The  memory  of  the  friends  and  benefactors 
of  the  iustitution  should  be  renewed  on  their  birthdays.  In  a  simple  and 
natural  way,  the  life  of  the  household  is  led  back  to  the  source  of  all  life. 
All  this  combined  forms  a  spiritual  power.  Every  child  knows  he  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  school  Many  a  pupil  has  written  how,  on  his 
birthday  morning,  he  knew  they  would  be  praying  for  him  at  the  Reform 
School,  and  the  thought  has  a  power  for  good. 

The  evening  hour  is  to  be  occupied  by  reading,  a  prayer  and  a  hymn. 
These  times  of  worship  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
from  tlie  school  and  working  hours.  No  school  discipline  should  be 
exercised.  The  children  must  learn  that,  when  assembled  as  a  worship- 
ing coDgregation,  they  must  maintain  order  amongst  themselves.  If 
reprimands  become  necessary,  they  should  be  given  privately,  after  the 
close  of  the  service.  The  children  will  in  this  manner  learn  to  distinguish 
prayer  from  working  time.  These  hours  sanctify  the  whole,  and  give 
glimpses  of  the  coming  Sabbath. 

Besides  the  daily  prayers,  must  be  mentioned  the  blessing  at  meals. 
The  middle  of  the  day  is  the  time  for  the  chief  meal,  and  is  the  symbol  of 
"  the  daily  bread."  The  other  meals  are  but  preliminar}',  either  preparing 
for  it  or  supplementary.  So  dinner  is  the  lime  for  the  blessing.  The  Lord 
Himself  invoked  a  blessing  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  only,  and  those 
who  do  this  follow  His  example.  The  custom  of  the  Reform  School  must 
in  this  particular  conform  itself  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  day,  as  regards  the  religious  education  of  the 
pupils,  is,  of  course,  Sunday.  When  a  nation  has  become  estranged  from 
the  true  way  of  keeping  Sunday,  and  the  pupils  on  their  entrance  only 
know  Sunday  as  a  mere  day  of  amusement,  all  the  more  is  it  the  duty  oC 
the  Reform  School  to  accustom  them  again  to  its  proper  observance.  Sun- 
day is  tne  day  of  llie  Resurrection ;  its  celebration  testifies  of  the  victory 
of  life  over  death.  From  the  time  that  spring  sets  in,  and  all  the  summer 
through,  the  families  take  turns  in  going,  early  in  the  morning, "  when 
the  Bun  rises,"  to  the  beautiful  "  God*s  Acre,"  the  last  resting-place  of 
many  a  fonner  pupil  of  the  Reform  School,  where  each  grave  is  only 
adorned  with  a  simple  stone  cross  and  the  heavenly  words  of  comfort, 
Christ  is  my  Ufe.  They  clear  and  adorn,  during  the  early  Sabbath  hours, 
the  graves  of  the  departed  ones  in  silence,  as  the  sacred  ground  demands, 
and  with  that  love  in  their  hearts  which,  at  such  a  place  and  during  such 
an  occupation,  is  but  natural.    When,  later  in  the  day,  the  other  families 
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go  to  church,  their  way  leads  them  past  these  decorated  graves,  and  the 
risen  Savionr  is  preached  to  them  Cich  without  words. 

On  Sundays,  everyday  labor  is  to  cease  entirely.  The  whole  house 
has  already,  during  Saturday,  undergone  a  thorough  cleansing ;  the  chil- 
dren likewise,  who  are  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best  Evrery thing  in 
house  and  garden  looks  fresh  and  shining,  and  every  one  feels  that  it  is 
Sunday.  Then  comes  the  public  worship.  In  long  and  orderly  procession 
allnhe  inhabitants  of  the  Reform  School  go  to  church.  What  the  pupils 
have  heard  already  at  the  family  worship  they  now  hear  again,  in  common 
with  Qod's  congregation,  as  a  testimony  to  them  that  church  and  family 
rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  should  always  be  inseparably  connected. 
The  Gospel  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  privilege  of  being  called 
children  of  God,  is  not  preached  to  them  alone ;  all  are  sinners,  and  all 
live  by  the  same  grace. 

From  church,  the  children  go  directly  to  dinner,  which  is  always 
better  on  Sunday.  Then  comes  Sunday  afternoon,  the  time  to  which  the 
children  have  beea  looking  forward  all  the  week  through.  In  many 
places,  one  Sunday  aAemoon  during  the  month  is  det  apart  for  the  visits 
of  parents  and  friends,  and  one  may  then  often  see  parents,  arm  in  arm 
and  in  familiar  conversation  with  their  children,  walk  through  the  shady 
avenues  and  between  the  flower  beds  of  the  garden. 

But  how  are  the  many  other  Sunday  afternoons  to  be  spent  ?  This  is 
a  much-vexed  question,  and  there  is  in  this  respect  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween Germany  on  the  one  side  and  England  and  America  on  the  other. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sunday  afternoon  is  spent  at  the  German  Reform  Schools  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gospel  than  the  Anglo-American 
one.  First  among  the  Sunday  recreations  ranks  the  walk  into  God's  free 
Nature.  On  Sunday  He  allows  His  sun  to  shine.  His  flowers  to  bloom, 
the  brooks  to  ripple  through  the  forest's  shade,  and  the  birds  to  warble 
their  joyful  songs ;  and  should  man  not  enjoy  all  this  on  that  day  ?  •  For 
the  rest,  the  children  may  in  most  cases  safely  be  left  to  follow  the  bent  of 
their  own  inclination,  and  they  will  find  the  right  way;  they  will,  without 
being  told  to  do  so,  quietly  read  or  draw,  or  do  some  carving,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  Sometimes  they  will  play  a  quiet  game^  or  some  good  book 
is  read  to  them,  or  they  engage  in  conversation. 

Numbers  of  anonymous  letters  have  been  received  at  the  Rauhe  Haus 
from  England,  in  which  all  this  was  severely  censured.  As  a  special  sin, 
it  was  mentioned  that  some  of  the  children  had,  on  Sunday,  woiked  in 
their  little  gardens ;  and  why,  we  ask,  should  the  innocent  pleasure  be 
denied  them  of  tending  their  few  flowers  on  Sundays?  We  likewise 
strongly  recommend  for  the  girls  sewing  or  mending;  they  herewith  fol- 
low a  custom  which  in  most  parts  of  Germany  distinguishes  the  good  and 
diligent  servants  from  the  idle  ones.  Especially  in  winter,  the  necessity 
for  some  such  occupation  becomes  quite  urgent  During  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  tlie  children  are  busily  occupied  with  getting  ready 
presents,  by  which  they  intend  to  gladden  the  heart  of  some  friend  or 
relative ;  frequently,  also,  for  poor  and  sick  children.  And,  truly,  what 
more  worthy  occupation  could  be  found  for  Sunday  ? 
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The  great  church  festivals, —  CJiristmaa^  Easter  and  Whitsuntide^-^ 
and  their  celebration,  are  merely  a  further  development  of  Sunday.  In 
connection  with  these  festivals  is  the  preparation  for  each  of  them.  The 
time  of  Advent,  befure  Christmas,  the  season  of  Lent,  before  Easter,  and 
the  time  from  Ascension-day  till  Pentecost,  form  the  great  Sabbath  timea 
of  the  new  covenant  In  this  light  the  church  and  the  family  are  to  look 
at  the^  seasons.  No  child,  we  venture  to  say,  who  has  once  celebrated 
Christmas  at  the  Ruuhe  Haus  will  ever  forget  it  again.  We  know  of 
several  who  have  celebrated  Christmas  again  in  this  manner  on  the  prairies 
of  the  fir  West  and  on  the  stormy  ocean,  and  as  long  as  they  live  will  the 
simple  songs  sung  on  these  occasions  resound  in  their  hearts.  The  season 
of  Lent  is  the  time  of  preparati  m  for  the  confirmation;  then  comes  the 
confirmation  itself,  and  the  grand  celebration  of  the  L^rd^s  Supper  before 
Good  Friday,  and  the  solemn  Easter  morning  service  at  the  graveyard. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  care  bestowed  on  the  instruction  in  biblical 
history  and  the  catechism,  for  one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  The  aim 
of  instruction  in  biblical  history  must  be  to  make  the  pupils  as  much  as 
possible  acquainted  with  the  various  periods  of  this  history,  and  to  repre- 
sent before  the  youthful  mind,  in  their  true  dimensions,  the  grand  person- 
ages or  the  Old  and  New  Testiment, — above  everything  else,  the  unique 
person  of  the  Redeemer,'as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  that  has  happened, 
— the  further  development  of  God's  kingdom,  and  the  fact  that,  both  here 
and  in  history,  it  is  the  same  almighty  will  that  rules  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  those  of  each  single  individual.  Many  a  one  can  date  the 
turcirjg-point  in  his  life  from  this  religious  instruction  received  at  the 
Reform  School.  "That's  me!"  said,  once,  a  lively  little  boy,  when  a 
person  from  sicred  history  was  depicted  to  him  by  his  teacher.  This 
"  that's  me  I "  may  often  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  a  child's  life.  In  the  catechism  instruction,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  give  the  children  a  deeper  insight  into  the  divine  truths,  and  to  build 
their  faith  on  firmer  foundations,  so  that  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  may 
not  be  able  to  shake  it. 

If  we  start  from  the  principle  that  the  most  essential  point  in  the? 
family  of  the  Reform  School  consists  in  that  love  which  springs  from 
Christ  and  leads  to  Christ,  each  child  must  as  much  as  possible  be  made 
to  feel  of  what  great  importance  it  is  to  the  leaders  of  an  lastitution, 
which  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  love,  to  save  his  individual  soul 
for  life  eternal.  The  first  and  chief  question  is,  who  is  to  exercise  this 
pastoral  care.  As  in  every  truly  Christian  family  tliis  care  will  devolve  on 
the  father  of  the  family,  so  in  the  family  of  the  Reform  School  it  will  be 
the  province  of  the  House  Father  to  attend  to  this.  He  is  to  be  the 
spiritual  adviser,  exhorter  and  comforter  of  every  child  belonging  to  his 
family. 

The  starting-point  for  this  relation  between  the  child  and  the  Ilouse 
Father,  is  the  hour  when  the  former  is  received  into  the  institution.  At 
that  time  the  child  is  told,  wi:h  the  first  welcome,  that  all  his  former  sins 
shall  be  forgotten,  and  never  again  be  mentioned;  but,  at  the  sime  time, 
with  this  significant  beginning,  the  House  Father  speaks  to  the  child  of 
the  only  Saviour  of  men  as  He  who  has  come  to  seek  and  save  the  lost 
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ones.  The  work  bogun  in  that  hour  is  to  be  continued  by  the  House 
Father,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  child  at  the  Reform  School  is  to  be  a 
farther  interpretation  of  those  first  words.  If  the  House  Father  under- 
stands how  to  exj  1  lin  the  word  of  God  to  the  cLil.i ;  if  he  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  the  birthd^iy  celebnuious,  and  other  joyful  and  ^ad  events  in 
a  child's  life, — to  intnxluie  some  word  of  exhortation  and  comfort, — the 
relation  between  the  child  and  the  House  Father  will  naturally  bcc  >me  a 
more  tender  and  intimate  one.  The  conversation  need  by  no  means 
always  be  of  a  rtligious  nature ;  but  the  child  must  be  able  to  feel  at  every 
word  which  is  said  the  fatherly  love  w- hich  the  House  Father  cherishes 
for  his  children. 

Often  it  ni  iy  become  necessary  to  take  a  child  apart  and  engage  in 
prayer  with  jiim.  Maay  a  one  has,  just  through  such  a  short  and  heart- 
felt prayer,  by  the  blessing  of  G»d,  been  saved  for  life.  Never  should 
children,  however,  be  force  I  to  pi  ny.  As  there  is  no  prescribed  method 
of  instruction  at  the  Reform  School,  there  is  not  to  be  any  j Tescribed 
method  for  the  religious  education  of  the  pupils.  Love  which  is  not 
voluntiry,  but  forced,  carries  the  germ  of  death  within  it.  Many  people 
demand  such  a  religious  pressure  as  a  sign  of  true  Christianity.  All  such 
methodical  Chrisli  inity  is  untrue,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is 
especially  wrong  to  try  to  bring  about  conversion  by  these  forced  means. 
Conversion  is  a  thorough  change  of  the  innermost  tendencies  of  the 
human  heart,  a  change  of  bll  the  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  and  is 
brought  about  not  by  force,  but  by  the  silent  working  of  God's  holy  spirit 
To  assist,  so  f  .r  as  human  power  reaches,  this  labor  of  God's  spirit,  is  the 
duty  of  the  conscientious  Christian  House  Faher.  It  is  an  art  of  love  and 
prayer,  which  only  proi>ixirs  by  God's  own  blessing,  but  which  is  product- 
ive of  a  divine  life,  from  which,  as  from  a  hidden  root,  those  fruits  of  the 
spirit  spring  forth  in  rich  abundance — which  Paul  describes  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  E^iistle  to  the  Galatians ;  and  these  spiritual  riches  may 
become  the  greatest  crown  and  ornament  of  every  lietorm  School. 

XII. — DISCHARGE   AND    AFTKK-CAKB    OF   PUPILS.* 

Pupils  can  be  dismissed  only  when  their  education  has  been  brought 
to  a  siiiifactory  close.  As  a  goae:al  rule,  a  three-years'  sojourn  is 
required  to  obt  liu  this  result,  and  no  child  should  leave  before  confirma- 
tion. Pupils  that  wish  to  stay  only  a  year  or  two,  should  not  be  admitted. 
D.lficullies  may  frequently  arise,  occasioned  by  the  fv)olishness  of  parebts, 
who,  because  their  children  have,  peihaps,  been  punished,  as  they  think, 
too  severely,  wish  to  remove  them  from  the  Reform  School,  or  threaten, 
as  ha?,  indeed,  already  been  done,  t;)  invoke  the  law. 

la  order  to  meet  such  difficulties,  the  Rauhe  Haus  has  adopted  the 
following  course.  In  the  contract  of  admission  a  p  issage  is  inserted  in 
which  t:ie  parents  solejialy  darUrc  that  they  hive  voluntarily  committed 
their  child  to  the  care  of  the  Ref  )rm  School,  and  that  if  they  remove  their 
chl  I  from  the  school  bcf  re  tho  stipulated  time,  ihry  engigo  to  pay  all 

•  This  chapter  Includes  the  foHowin;^  Hiihject* :  Time  and  condition*  of  loavlns  the 
Institution  ;  further  care  l)C!*towod  on  piipil-^  that  have  left  and  tlie  di'Uculty  and  partial 
liiipo88ibility  of  doing  this :  ret>ult«  of  the  Kcform  School  education. 
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the  expenses  incurred  during  the  child^s  stay.  Of  course,  if  the  parentf^ 
are  utterly  unable  to  pay,  nothing  remains  but  to  dismiss  the  children 
without  insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  expenses.  The  departure  ot 
pupils  who  have  gone  through  the  regular  course,  that  is  to  say,  have 
stayed  till  after  their  confirmation,  ought  to  take  place  in  a  solemn  and 
impressive  manner ;  the  best  time  will  be  the  hour  of  daily  worship.  The 
House  Father  will  then  hand  to  those  that  are  about  to  leave,  a  Bible, 
with  some  suitable  words  of  scripture  written  6n  the  fly-leaf.  At  the  end 
of  the  service,  a  few  words  of  love  and  exhortation  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  them  in  public. 

As  regards  the  finding  of  places  for  pupils  that  have  left,  those  who 
have  paid  for  their  full  board  and  instriiction  will  have  to  find  places 
themselves ;  but  the  institution  will  gladly  give  advice  and  iiseful  hints. 
For  the  pupils  of  the  poorer  classes,  however,  places  will  have  to  be  found 
by  the  institution,  as  a  completion  of  the  education  which  they  have 
received.  The  choice  of  a  trade  is  always  to  be  left  to  the  child,  and 
should  have  the  sanction  of  the  parents.  The  House  Father  should,  long 
before  the  time  of  leaving,  in  confidential  conversation,  ascertain  the 
wishes  and  ideas  of  the  child  on  this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  try  to  check 
foolish  desires  and  aspirations. 

A  diflicult  problem  is  the  superintendence  of  pupils  after  they  have  left, 
which  should  be  continued  up  to  a  certain  stipulated  period.  After 
leaving  the  Reform  School,  the  pupils  will  in  most  cases  see  and  hear  just 
the  contrary  of  what  they  have  been  wont  to  at  the  school ;  they  will  be 
surrounded  by  immorality  and  infidelity,  which  will  do  their  best  to  draw 
them  into  the  whiripool  of  sin ;  the  public  press,  with  its  but  too  frequent ' 
mocking  of  God  and  heavenly  things,  will  exercise  its  baneful  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  excessive  demands  which  in  some 
Christian  houses  will  be  made  on  children  that  have  come  from  a  Reform 
School,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  some  people,  should  only  turn 
out  perfect  angels.  It  even  happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  parents 
themselves  destroy  the  tender  plints  of  morality  and  religion  which  with 
so  much  care  have  been  raised  at  the  Reform  School,  by  entreating  and 
encouraj^ing  their  children  to  forget  all  that  gloomy  religion  which  they 
have  learned  there,  and  again  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
cheerful  world. 

All  these  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  continued  superintend- 
ence a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task.  At  any  rate  a  regular  contract 
ought  to  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  Reform  School  and  the  trades- 
master  with  whom  the  pupil  is  to  be  placed.  Among  the  conditions  there 
ought  to  be :  permission  for  the  pupil  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Reform  School 
on  certain  Sundays  in  the  year;  a  regular  weekly  visit  of  one  of  the 
assistants  from  the  Reform  School  to  the  house  where  the  pupil  lives,  etc. 
If  possible,  the  Reform  School  should,  during  the  time  the  contract  lasts^ 
supply  the  pupil  with  clothes,  in  order  to  hold  out  some  inducement  to 
his  master. 

Very  difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  will  this  superintendence 
become  when  the  pupils  are  placed  far  away  from  the  Reform  School,  or 
go  to  sea,  or  emigrate  to  foreign  countries.    In  some  such  cases  the  pastor 
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of  the  yillflge  or  town  where  they  were  pUced  has  been  asked  to  have  an 
eye  to  such,  and  if  they  should  go  astray  to  try  and  lead  ihem  to  the  right 
path  again.  Often,  however,  this  will  be  entirely  impracticable,  and  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
persons  with  whom  such  pupils  are  placed. 

RB8TTX/FSL 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  Reform  School  education,  mere  numbers 
will  never  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  good  that  has  been  done  by 
them ;  their  silent  inflaence  will,  nevertheless,  make  itself  felt  far  and  near. 
As  there  were  no  statistics  extant  concerning  these  Reform  Schools,  com- 
munications had  to  be  opened  with  every  one  of  them,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  followiug : 

Tiicre  are  at  present  in  Germany  and  the  six  German-speaking 
provinces  of  other  countries,  80  R  )man  Catholic  and  S20  Protestant  Re- 
form Schools.  Concerning  the  former,  no  information  could  be  obtained, 
and  of  the  Utter,  information  was  rec  ived  from  79.  Many  of  the  other 
Reform  Schools  have  either  not  responded  at  all  to  our  inquiries,  or 
have  done  so  in  an  entirely  unsatisfactory  manner,  or  declared  themselves 
unable  to  give  any  iuformation. 

Of  the  70  institutions  mentioned  below,  28  are  for  boys  and  girls,  44 
only  for  b'»ys, land  7  only  for  girls. 

Grand  Duchy  op  Baden.— II  trdt,  near  Cftrlj»ruhe  (16  roar?).* 

Kingdom  of  Bavakia. — Marientlml,  near  S<hweiat'urt*(15i);  Inken- 
thalerht.f,  near  K»>ckenha»i8en  (13);  H  iS'tloch  (17);  Triutbergerhaus,  near 
Castel  (17) ;  Puckenhof,  near  Erlan^en  (17) ;  Jean  Paul  Reform  School, 
at  Baireath  (20). 

Docnv  OF  BnuNSwirx.— St.  Leonhard,  nenr  BniTiRwick  (15). 

FiiKB  Cities.  -Uiuh«*s  Hans,  at  Horn,  near  Hiiiibnrg  (34);  Ellener- 
hof,  n-^r  Bnmei  (20J);  Fischer- blUlen,  near  Lubeck  {'i2i). 

Mkcklrnburg— BetUanien,  near  Rnttey  (10). 

Piiussi A  —  I.  Protince  of  Brandenburg. — Neander  Ilaus,  at  Gross-Cam- 
min  (10);  M  irwilz,  near  Henningj»dorf  (10);  Heilbrunn,  near  Wusterban- 
Fen(lo);  Gossner  House,  in  Bi-rlin  (Oi);  Pfingsthaus,  in  Potsdam  (16); 
Wilrneredorf  (;1^);  Cbtlien,  near  Filkenberg  (11);  AngennHnde,  (15^); 
Rt.itw»in,  near  Podelz'ij  (18);  R >tlvs  Hou-jC,  in  Brdnsow  (20);  Lindd 
(14);  llerm3d.»rf(15);  R  ppcn  (I5i);  Wulkow,  near  Alt-Rappin(15). 

2.  Province  of  P<//wcrrtnui.— i^irilsund  (20);  Stolp  (10});  Garz(23); 
Triebsct's(14);  Elisabeth  Stiff,  at  Kicckow  (17);  Elisabeth  Stift,  at  GOrcke 
(17);  Zll^lcliow,  near  Stt  ttin  (36). 

3.  Province  of  i'rt/jwki.— ScbOnbruch  (20) ;  Tilsit  (20). 

4.  /*/  ovince  of  Smony  — Lindi  nhof,  near  Neinstedt  (17) ;  Eckartshaus, 
near  Eckartsberge  (19);  Genthiu  (12). 

5.  Province  of  iS</««<i.— Steinkunzendorf,  near  Peterswaldau  (14); 
Breitenhain,  near  Sell  .veulnitz(13i);  Neiskv  (7});  Gttrliiz  (17^) ;  Rmkau, 
n«ar  M'\rschelwitz(10) ;  Wiltschnu,  near  Kolierwitz  (16);  Schreiberhaii 
(34);  M  >nj^  near  Gnadenfrei  (IO4) ;  Neusalz  (17);  Michelsdorf,  neiir 
L.iQdsljut(ll);  Bethe5»d>i.  in  Friedland  (11). 

6  Province  r\f  Westphalia  — Hellweg  Institute,  at  Holzwickede  (4|) ; 
Oo*t.  s'  a*^c,  at  Klein  Bremen  (8i) ;  Pollertshof,  near  Pr.  Oldendorf  (16) ; 
V5rd",  iH»Hr  llMg.'u  (6i);  8cl»ilde;*che,  near  Bielefeld  (15). 

7.  Province  of  Hie  iiAtVkJ.— Duisburg  (28) ;  Schmiedel  (17). 

*ThA  flTr-on  in  pareDthescs  deDote  the  namber  of  years  the  inetitation  had  been 
ia  optsratiou  in  IbtiS. 
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8.  Province  of  Hanover. — Hameln  (14) ;  Linerhaus,  near  Altenzclle 
(22);  Scliladcu  (IG^) ;  Ricklingcn,  near  lijjmovcr  (17) ;  Grv^s^efehu  (2^) ; 
Htliienberg,  near  Melle  (14). 

9.  Province  of  Ue^se  and  Franeonia. — Belserhaus,  at  Rengshausen 
(33);  Scheuern  (16) ;  Wiesbaden  (10). 

10.  Province  of  SchUsmg-IliAUein. — Martin-stiftf  near  Flensburg. 
Russia.— Narwa  (29i) ;  Reval(24);  AUona,  re.r  Mit;iu(8i). 
Saxony  (/An^dom.) —Weinberg,  near  Riesa  (15i) ;  Prince  Albert-stift, 

in  Schwai  zcnber^  (15). 

Saxon  Ducuiks. — Heinrich-stift,  in  Great  Pasclilebcn,  near  C5then 
(144);  Friedericken-stift,  in  Ballenstedt  (10) ;  Georg  nnd  Marien  Hans,  at 
Meuselwitz,  near  Altenburg  (134) ;  FisehJiaus,  near  MeiniLgtn  (7^). 

Switzerland. — Biiclilelen,  near  Berne  (28) ;  Friedheim,  near  Bubi- 
kon  (20i). 

WuKTEMBERO. — Hcrbrcohtengen  (26) ;  Tuttlin<ren  (42). 

In  these  79  inBtltutions  lliere  liave,  up  to  NoYcmber  1867,  been  received 
10,527  pupils. 

Of  this  number — 

1.  Tuere  died  at  the  Reform  School,      .        .        .      247,  or   3    per  cent 

2.  Returned  to  the  parents  from  various  reasons,  or 

runaway, 630,    "    7.7       " 

3.  Left  the  institution  in  the  regular  course,  after 

having  been  confirmed, 7,223,   "  89.3       " 

8,1  CO 

Those  who  have  turned  out  badly, 614 

Of  t- ese,  punished  by  law, 339 

Unpunished, 305 

644      644 

Tlioseof  whom  indifferent  accounts  are  given,  ....  1,251 
Tliose  of  whom  perfectly  satisfactory  accounts  are  feiven,  .  .  4,529 
Tiiose  never  heard  from,  .  •••...  709 

Therefore,  left  in  the  regular  course, 7,223 

Counting  ail  that  have  lelt, 8,100  pupils. 

Present  in  the  s«'venty-nino  Jnstitutions  In  1868,  .  2,427  pupi'a 
Of  these  seventy-nine  institutions,  there  rise  above  the  i^ercentogt — 

With  good  (02.6  per  cent ), Co  institutions. 

With  indifferent  (17.3  per  cent.) 37  institutions. 

And  there  are  below  the  percentage — 

With  bad,  not  puni!<hed  (4.2  per  cent),  .  .  48  institutiona 

With  bad,  puni- bed  (4.7  i>er  cent),         .        .  .  46  institutions. 

With  bad  gericraily  (8.9  per  cent.),  ....  40  institutions. 

Fuller  details  can,  of  course,  be  given  only  when  returns  shall  have 
been  received  from  all  the  Reform  Schools  of  Germany. 

XIII. — relation  op  the    BEFORM  BCnoOLS    TO   THE   £TATE. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  state  and  communal  authorities  will  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  Reform  Sch' ols,  because  the  number  of  vagrants  and 
Candidates  for  the  houses  of  correction  is  thereby  preitly  diminished. 
That  this  is  really  done,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  numbers  given  in 
the  preceding  chapters.  The  governments  of  most  Christian  countries 
have,  therefore,  shown  a  desire  to  assist  the  Reform  Schools.  The 
greatest  possible  caution  should,  however,  be  exercised,  and  the  Umeo 
Danaoi  always  be  remembered,  because  not  unfi'equently  the  union  of  the 
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state  authorities  and  those  of  the  Keforin  School  endangers  the  character 
of  the  latter  and  tends  ti>  make  them  meie  houses  uf  correction.  This 
induces  the  parents,  either  by  stratagem  or  by  force,  to  entice  their 
children  away  from  the  Reform  School,  and  encourages  the  children  to 
run  aWiiy  from  the  so-called  prison.  Tlic  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
which  should  always  pervade  the  Re  form  School  is  thereby  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  coufidijnce  of  the  better  class  cf  parents  entirely 
shaken.  It  is,  therefore,  ncccr-siry  to  keep  the  two  carefully  separated, 
not  as  if  they  were  enemies,  but  because  it  will  be  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  The  question  is  chiefly  whether  pupils  are  to  be  received, 
who,  from  some  reason,  have  been  placed  in  the  Reform  School  by  the 
communal  or  state  authorities.  The  temptation  lies  in  the  fact  that  by 
receiving  such  pupils  the  Reform  School  gets  a  certain  fixed  subsidy, 
which  is  paid  regularly  by  the  authorities.  Agreements  of  tliis  kind  exist 
in  several  countries.  Thus  the  Prussian  penal  law  code  (§  42)  of  1851 
decrees,  "  that  criminals  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  1 6th  year  are 
to  be  set  free,  if  it  has  been  ascertained  th:it  they  do  not  yet  possess  the 
faculty  of  discriminating,  and  that  the  court  has  to  decide  whether  they 
are  to  be  sent  back  to  their  family  or  placed  ia  a  House  of  Correction." 

As  there  were  then  only  very  few  such  institutions,  some  substitute 
for  them  had  to  be  found,  and  the  Reform  Schools  wore  at  once  thought 
of.  Many  people  highly  lauded  the  new  movement,  extolling  the  **  Chris- 
tian spirit"  of  the  State;  while,  in  reality,  the  State  only  wished  to  get 
rid  of  theie  young  criminals.  Thus  wo  fin  I,  in  1857, 313,  and,  in  1859,  276 
children,  who  properly  ought  to  be  in  a  House  of  Correction,  distributed 
over  sixty-nine  Protestant  and  seven  Catholic  Reform  Schools.  Similar 
agreements  between  the  State  and  the  Reform  Schools  exist,  to  some 
extent,  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  Bavaria.  In  the  last-mentioned  country  it 
has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the  Refonn  Schools  have  entirely  lost  their 
original  character,  and  are  at  present  nothing  but  Houses  of  Correction, 
maintained  by  government  subsidies,  but  originally  founded  by  private 
individuals,  legacies,  etc. 

XIV.  RELATION  OF  THE  REFOHM  SCnOOLS  TO  THB  CHTJRCn. 

During  the  first  three  decados  of  the  Reform  School's  existence  in 
Germany,  this  relation  never  gave  rise  to  any  difficulties.  There  was  a 
change,  however,  after  the  year  1848^9.  The  question  is  only  interesting 
in  so  far  as  there  are  not  a  few  ministers  who  ignore,  and  even  despise. 
Reform  Schools,  because  they  are  not  "  church  institutions."  We  cannot 
but  deplore  their  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  the  Protestant 
Reform  Schools  in  Germany,  whoever  may  have  founded  them,  are,  in 
fact,  religious  institutions,  though  not  founded,  ruled  and  maintained  by 
the  church.  The  Reform  Schools  are  religious  institutions,  because,  rest- 
ing on  the  same  foundation  as  the  church,  they  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  here  on  earth, —  His  invisible  church,  —  by  seeking  the  lost  ones,  and 
by  leading  them  again  to  the  right  path.  They  are  also  religious  institu- 
tions, inasmuch  as  members  of  the  church,  in  voluntary  love,  have  founded 
and  maintained  them  by  their  contributions  and  prayers;  they  are  a  coul- 
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fort  for  those  who  seek  in  the  church  a  saving  hand  for  their  children ; 
they  aie  a  liviDg  testimony  that  faith  is  not  yet  dead.  So  they  are  entirely 
dilTerent  from  merely  philanthropic  and  humanistic  institutions,  which,  with- 
out leading  to  Chiij>t,  attempt  to  reform  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care. 
The  religious  churacter  of  the  Reform  iSchool  demands  that  children  o  f 
churches  which,  in  principle,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  such  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  should  not  be  received  in  one  and  the  same  institution. 
That  the  Protestant  Reform  School,  with  its  inmates,  takes  part  in  the 
public  services  is  understood,  because  it  forms  one  of  the  families  of  tho 
Christi  in  congregation. 

XV.  ADMINISTRATION,  FINANCIAL  AFFAIB8  AND  PUBLICITY. 

Great  or  small  as  the  Reform  Schools  may  be,  they  are  nowhere 
merely  private  institutions,  but  aim  at  obtaining  the  privileges  of  corpora- 
tions, that  they  may  facquire  real  estate  and  legacies.  The  difficulties 
which  are  to  be  overcome  in  this  respect  are  very  great,  especially  when 
it  is  to  be  proven  that  the  institution  is  in  possession  of  a  definite  amount 
of  property.  The  possession  of  real  estate  is,  generally  speaking,  a  vital 
condition  for  the  continuation  of  a  Reform  School  after  the  death  of  its 
founder.  This  property  belonging  to  the  Rtrform  School,  the  regulation 
of  other  external  affairs,  the  raising  of  the  required  funds,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  the  installation  or  dismissal  of  a  Ilouse 
Father, — all  this,  and  many  other  things,  demand  an  administrative  body 
(verwdltu7igskorper) 

Wo  will  not  in  this  place  criticise  the  way  in  which  things  have  been 
managed  hitherto,  but  much  remains  to  be  desired  in  this  respect  Thus 
it  has  happened  that  well-meaning  persons, — noblemen  or  owners  of  large 
real  estates, — have  founded  a  Reform  School  on  their  property,  but  did 
not  regulate  its  ownership,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  founders,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Reform  School  has  been  seriously  threatened  by  the  heirs. 
The  position  of  such  an  institution  is  wexy  awkward,  especially  i(  no  one 
hus  the  will  or  courage  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  The  Ilouse 
Futher  will  find  himself  in  tlie  worst  predicament,  particularly  if  he  have 
a  large  family  of  his  own,  as  he  is  exposed  to  the  entirely  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  persons  who  either  take  no  interest  in  his  school  or  hate  it 

Next  to  the  real  estate,  the  finances  are  a  fruitful  source  of  cares  and 
difilculties.  This  certainly  ought  not  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  House 
Father,  as  it  has  been  in  some  places,  where  he  has  actually  been  forced 
to  wander  round  from  house  to  house,  and  collect  contributions.  As 
regards  the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds,  the  most  natural  way  is  to  have 
the  Reform  Schoc>l  cbiefiy  maintained  by  a  number  of  wealthy  benefactors. 
These  generally  agree  to  do  this  before  the  undertaking  is  commenced ; 
but  their  number  is  grid u ally  diminished  by  death,  removal  and  other 
circumstances,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  continually  recruited. 

Another  important  source  of  income  is  the  money  paid  for  board. 
However,  there  should  never  be  a  certain  fixed  sum  which  is  made  tlie 
conditio  nne  qua  non  of  a  pupil's  being  admitted  to  the  Reform  School,  as 
hus  been  in  some  places.    Where  this  sum  is  very  high,  as  a  natimd  con- 
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sequence,  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  small,  and,  because  the  institution 
did  not  flourish,  the  contributions  haye  graduidly  ceased  to  flow  in.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  very  opposite  course  was  pursued,  by  receiving  pupils  alto- 
gether gratuitously.  This  was  not  the  right  way  either,  and  had  not  the 
desired  success.  Every  Reform  School  should  fix  the  number  of  children 
to  be  received  at  twelve,  twenty,  or  twenty-four,  etc.,  and  make  the  rule, 
that  children  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  anything  should  be  received 
gratuitously,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  parents  should  be  reminded  that 
their  duty  and  honor  as  parents  demands  tliat  they  should  not  receive 
anything  gratuitously  for  which  they  are  able  to  pay.  Then  it  must  be 
ascertained  what  parents  really  can  pay,  be  it  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or 
eighty  (Prussian)  dollars  per  annum.  In  case  the  parents  cannot  pay,  it 
will  be  well  to  gather  a  circle  of  friends  who  will  undertake  to  make  up 
an  annual  sum ;  and  what  is  then  still  wanting  must  be  paid  by  the  volun- 
tary donations,  which  will  never  fail  if  the  institution  is  conducted  in  the 
right  manner.  If  the  Reform  School  has  friends,  it  should  always  endeavor 
to  flcrease  their  number,  because  love  is  inventive  and  rich  in  little  helps, 
which,  together,  are  an  important  aid.  Such  assistance  by  no  means  ought 
to  be  despised,  as  contributions  in  kind  and  gifts  of  clothes. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  ought  to  be  the  produce  of  the  garden  and 
fields  belonging  to  the  institution.  When  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected, 
love  gladly  lends  a  helping  hand.  On  such  occasions,  an  appeal  in  one  of 
the  papers  wiU  not  be  out  of  place.  The  longer  a  Reform  School  exists, 
the  mOTC  it  gains  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  richer  will  be  the 
contributions.  Thus  the  more  than  400  Reform  Schools  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  would,  if  built  together,  make  quite  a  town,  with  a  large 
amount  of  real  estate.  But,  although  scattered  all  over  the  German  land, 
they  form  a  grand  monument  of  love  and  £uth,  raised  under  the  blessing 
of  Gk>d.  Some  of  the  stones  of  this  building  may  crumble  to  dust,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  will  not  be  shaken,  and  newer  and  better  ones  will 
take  their  places. 

In  most  Reform  Schools  an  annual  report  of  the  financial  status  has 
been  handed  to  the  benefactors,  and  has  also  been  published.  If  these 
reports  were  made  out  upon  some  uniform  plan,  it  would  be  possible  to 
show  what  the  expenses  are  for  one  child  in  the  various  institutions ;  but 
the  material  for  notaking  such  a  computation  is  so  imperfect,  that  no  satis- 
fitctory  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Reform  Schools  in  Wurtemberg  alone,  we  will  mention  that  the  nineteen 
Reform  Schools  existing  in  1844  expended  the  following  sums : 

For  the  first  foundation  of  these  nineteen  institutians,    210,569  florins. 
For  maintaining  them  up  to  the  year  1844,        .       .    734,680  fiorins. 

Total, 935,249  florins. 

Tlie  annual  expenses  for  one  child  seem  to  be  eighty  to  ninety  florins  in 
the  South  of  Germany,  and  firom  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(Prussian)  dollars  in  the  North. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  hitherto,  that  the  Reform 
School  cannot  have  the  character  of  a  family  living  in  seclusion.  It  is  like 
a  house  with  i^ndows  on  every  side,  hiviting  all  passers-lyy  to  look  hu 
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From  this  circumBtance  springs  the  new,  and  by  no  means  easy,  task  of 
gaardhig  the  children  from  all  dangers  which  may  result  from  this  pub- 
licity. Especially  if  the  Reform  School  be  located  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  large  city,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  day  on  which  there  are  no  yisiton, 
frequently  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Visits  of  this  kind  cannot  be  in  any 
way  regulated ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  that  might  interest  strangers 
should  be  kept  from  their  observation, — only,  the  proper  regard  must  be 
had  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  which  may  easily  be  endangered  if,  for 
example,  every  casual  visitor  is  allowed  to  engage  in  conversation  with 
any  one  of  the  pupils  on  his  past  life,  or  if  strangers  wished  to  attend  all 
the  recitation  hours. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  monthly  visits  of  parents  and  friends,  which 
should  always  be  kept  up,  but  be  under  strict  supervision.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  parents  or  friends  from  communicating 
to  the  pupils  items  of  news  and  gossip,  which  the  latter  had  better  not 
know,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Reform  School,  which  is  the  fre- 
quent  object  of  bitter  attacks  and  misrepresentations  in  the  local  fieaa. 
The  children  then  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  persons  attract 
the  public  attention.  All  this  imposes  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Reform 
School  a  new  moral  and  educational  task,  to  accomplish  which  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  House  Father,  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  do  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  as,  on  ac- 
count of  the  innumerable  individual  cases,  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the  Reform  School  should  encour- 
age publicity  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  the  annual  festivals,  when  all 
benefactors  and  friends  should  be  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  festive  joys. 
On  such  a  day  the  children  should  not  be  annoyed  by  examinations  and 
catechising,  but  enjoy  themselves  in  the  fUll  sense  of  the  term,  by  sing- 
ing and  playing  to  ttieir  hearts*  content 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Reform 
School,  a  report  on  the  past  year  should  be  publicly  read.  The  tenor  of  it 
should  be  such  as  may  be  read  before  the  children  without  giving  offence ; 
portions  which  touch  on  delicate  subjects,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot 
be  omitted  in  the  report,  may  be  left  out  in  reading,  but  should  certainly 
appear  in  print  Such  a  report.ought  to  contain  a  fhll  statement  of  income 
and  expenditure,  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  administrative  board, 
ihll  statistics  of  the  past  year,  and  all  occurrences,  both  sad  and  joyful, 
which  may  be  of  public  interest  Sermons  delivered  on  such  festal  occa- 
sions ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  it  The  principal  of  the  schpol  should 
draw  up  the  report,  fh)m  material  collected  by  the  House  Father,  in  the 
shape  of  a  diary.  If  all  the  reports  were  made  out  on  this  principle,  they 
would  form  quite  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  experience.  Amongst  the  best 
and  most  interesting  reports,  we  mention  those  of  the  Refbrm  School  at 
Btammheim,  near  Calw  (Wurtemberg),  formerly  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Barth ;  as,  also,  those  published  by  the  Swiss  Society  in  Zurich. 

XYI.  THB  FUTUBB  OF  THB  FB0TS8TAKT  KBFOBM  9CHOOLft. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Reform  Schools  will  remain  essentially 
CSiristian  institutions,  we  would,  in  conclusion,  mention  a  few  pia  daideria^ 
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wlioee  fulfilment  ooght  sooner  or  later  to  be  attained,  if  the  whole  cause 
is  not  to  be  endangered : 

1.  The  future  House  Fathers,  assistants  and  teachers  should,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  be  prepared  for  their  solemn  calling,  which 
is  only  possible  if  they  are  for  a  number  of  years  co-workers  in  an  institu- 
tion specially  established  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  number  of  such  institutions  which  are  already  in  operation  (the 
Bruderanatalten)  should  be  constantly  increased,  and,  by  an  interchange 
of  the  varied  experiences,  the  system  be  constantly  improved. 

8.  There  ought  to  be  a  supervision  of  the  Reform  Schools,  authorized 
both  by  the  Church  and  the  State,  which  supervision,  however,  ought  not 
to  have  a  bureaucratic  character,  but  should,  by  the  authority  vested  in  it, 
be  able  to  protect  the  liberty  and  private  character  of  the  institution,  and 
make  improvements  where  they  are  needed. 

4.  Only  in  this  manner  will  it  be  possible  to  have  a  guarantee  that 
those  free  boards  of  administration,  which  stand  in  need  of  such  a  super- 
Tision,  at  least  fulfil  tkcir  duties  according  to  the  statutes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  institution  and  its  local  administration,  through  and  in  reference  to 
the  Hdusc  Father. 

5.  It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  to  grant  the  House  Fathers 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  particularly  for  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  who  cannot,  without  danger  to  themselves,  remain  at  the  Reform 
School  When  House  Fathers  become  superannuated,  after  many  years 
of  faithful  service,  they  ought  to  receive  a  pension.  Tliia  question  has 
already  been  mooted  at  several  conferences. 

All  these  considerations  combined,  urgently  demand  that  the  hitherto 
existing  isolation  of  the  virions  Reform  Schqpls  should  cease,  and  a  lively 
and  regulated  intercourse  of  the  various  institutions  and  House  Fathers 
should  be  inaugurated,  so  that  one  may  learn  from  the  other,  and,  from 
this  interchange  of  ideas,  derive  new  strength  to  pursue  the  work.  This 
approach  of  the  various  institutions  to  each  other  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  two-fold  manner, — either  by  literary  communications  or  by  personal 
meetings.  With  regard  to  the  first,  we  can  here  mention  that  already, 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  Central  Committee  for  Home  Missions,  in  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  (Berlin  and  Hamburg),  has  caused  more  than 
one  hvmdred  Reform  Schools  to  communicate  their  reports  to  each  other. 
A  supplement  to  these  communications  is  found  in  the  FUegetide  Blatter^ 
("  Fugitive  Leaves  "),  published  by  the  Rauhe  Haus.  In  the  various  Ger- 
man countries  there  are  journals  which  give  information  concerning  the 
institutions  located  in  their  district:  e,  g.^  in  Wurtemberg,  the  Armen- 
Uatter,  (*'  Journal  for  the  Poor"),  by  Dr.  Hehn,  and  the  Christenbatde,  (the 
"Christian  Messenger**),  by  Pastor  Burk;  in  Bavaria,  the  Puckenhofer 
Blatter;  in  Baden,  the  Beieh  Oottes,  (the  "  Kingdom  of  God*'),  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mann ;  in  East  Prussia,  the  Eoangelische  Gemeindeblait,  etc.  But,  as  yet, 
there  is  no  general  organ  for  the  whole  of  Germany ;  neither  are  there  any 
societies,  as  in  England. 

The  great  obstacle  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  German  national 
character  to  take  an  interest  only  in  their  native  town  or  village.  Besides 
this^  there  are  the  many  special  ecclesiastical  and  political  party-interestSy 
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which  throw  ahnott  insaperable  difflcaltiM  in  the  wty  of  rach  united 
efforts.  Still,  there  has  of  late  been  some  improyement  in  this  direction, 
especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  societtes  for  Home  Missions, 
which  have  instituted  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  and  representa- 
tiyes  of  the  Reform  Schools  in  the  yarious  districts.  Thus  the  Branden- 
burg Society  for  Home  MissioDs,  the  P(»neranian  Society,  the  Silesian 
Society  (meets  in  LiegnitzX  the  Ck>nference  for  Home  Missions  at  Baiers- 
dorf,  in  Bayaria,  and  the  annual  meetings  of  House  Fathers  at  ZOUchow, 
near  Stettin. 

A  subject  often  broached  at  these  meetings  is  the  idea  of  a  uniform 
organization  of  all  the  Reform  Schools,  which,  howeyer,is  more  yisionazy, 
and  will  scarcely  eyer  be  realized.  If  the  yarious  groups  of  Reform  Schools 
could,  through  a  special  Journal,  be  more  intimately  connected,  then  Uiere 
would  at  least  be  a  sound  preliminary  base,  on  which  the  work  of  nniting 
the  efforts  already  made  might  safely  be  built  up.  The  foundation  on 
which  these  institutions  rest  is  such  a  good  and  lasting  one,  and  the  blesa* 
lug  which,  so  fjir,  has  attended  the  work  is  so  eyident,  that,  in  casting  a 
farewell  glance  at  the  Reform  Schools  of  Qermany,  we  cannot  doubt  thai 
the  work  so  successfully  inaugurated,  under  the  blessing  of  Qod,  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  in  fiiture  times  like  a  tree  '^planted  by  the  riyers  of 
water,"  constantly  putting  forth  new  leayes,  flowers  and  fimits,  and,  till 
the  end  of  days,  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  German  nation  and  ita 
diildren. 


X.    EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 

JOHN  M.  KEAGY.* 


JoHff  M.  Keaot,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished  educator  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  born  in  Martic  township,  Lancaster  county,  about  the  year 
1795,  of  German  descent  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side,  the 
name  of  his  mother's  family  being  Litzenberg.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  16,  1837,  and  was  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 
In  1819  he  published  a  series  of  educational  articles  in  the  Balti- 
more Chronicle,  which  he  reprinted  in  1824,  in  an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  38  pages.  In  1827  he  published  his  ^^  Pestalozzian  Primer,^^  at 
Harrisburg,  a  book  made  up  largely  of  the  modem  object  lessons^ 
but  under  the  name  of  *^  Thinking  Lessons,"  and  '*  Lessons  in  Gen- 
eralization/' As  soon  as  the  child  knows  a  vowel  and  a  consonant 
letter,  he  is  taught  to  read  the  syllables  which  they  form,  and  in  the 
Introduction,  the  author  advocates  the  teaching  of  a  child  to  read 
words  "  as  if  they  were  Chinese  symbols^^  and  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  lcttci*s,  a  practicable  mode,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  doctor,  and  one  which  avoids  the  absurdity  of  telling  a  child 
that  see-a-tea  (which  should  spell  sate)  spells  cat ! 

Dr.  Keagy  opened  a  Classical  Academy  at  Harrisburg,  where  new 
studies  and  modes  of  instruction  were  introduced,  such  as  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  taught  orally  in  an  excellent  conversational  style,  for 
there  were  no  proper  books  at  that  period.  Besides  being  a  classi- 
cal scholar,  the  doctor  knew  Hebrew,  German,  and  French;  he 
knew  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  insisted  that  steam-boilers 
should  have  more  fire  surface.  Had  he  been  brought  up  a  ma- 
chinist, he  would  have  invented  tubular  boilers,  having  constructed 
a  copper  model  composed  partly  of  tubes. 

After  some  years  of  instructing  at  Harrisburg,  the  doctor  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the  Friends'  High  School,  and 
whilst  there,  he  was  elected  Classical  Professor  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, but  did  not  live  to  act. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  thi>  memoir  to  Prof.  8.  B.  Haldeman,  of  Chick i».  Lanrarter  County, 
Penn.,  who  was  a  popU  of  Dr.  Keagy  (the  name  rhymes  pUiguep)  in  hit  Clatsical  Academy  ia 
Uarritborg,  entering  iu  June,  1836,  and  remaining  two  yean. 


JOHN  M.  KEAGY. 

Dr.  Keagy  was  a  man  of  deep  and  practical  piety — a  Methodist, 
but  entirely  free  froni  the  demonstrative  and  noisy  characteristics  of 
his  denomination  at  that  day.  He  had  charitable  feelings  toward 
other  denominations,  and  several  times  he  went  with  a  few  of  his 
boarding  pupils  to  see  the  service  at  the  Catholic  church,  where  he 
conformed  to  the  acts  of  the  congregation  ;  and  he  taught  his  pupils 
that  simple  politeness  required  such  conformity  when  visitino*  the 
churches  of  various  denominations. 

Dr.  Keagy  had  been  a  practicing  physician  with  scientific  tastes, 
but  he  left  his  profession  for  the  more  congenial  one  of  teaching, 
and  he  became  a  great  educator.  His  Academy  was  conducted  on 
the  monitorial  plan,  and  he  was  .well  acquainted  with  European 
modes  of  instruction.  With  a  delicate  constitution,  he  succumbed 
to  consumption,  probably  hastened  by  his  labors  in  the  school-room, 
where  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  passing  from  pupil  to  pupil. 
The  academy  was  conducted  on  a  plan  of  his  own,  the  desks 
being  oD  shaped,  with  places  for  nine  pupils  round  the  outside,  and 
facing  the  monitor,  who  had  a  small  separate  desk  opposite  the 
opening.  The  hall  had  five  such  desks  on  each  side,  and  was  di- 
vided by  a  range  of  blackboards,  at  each  end  of  which  was  ^  desk 
for  the  principal  and  assistant,  who  could  thus  see  the  entire  room, 
while  the  blackboards  were  interposed  between  the  male  and  female 
pupils. 

This  distinguished  teacher  was  by  many  regarded  as  a  visionary, 
one  of  the  evidences  being  his  belief  that  the  time  would  come  (I 
think  during  the  then  generation)  when  people  could  leave  Harris- 
burg  after  breakfast,  take  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  and  return  for  supper. 

PuhUcations  by  Dr.  Keagy. 

An  Essay  on  Enoush  Education,  together  with  some  Observations  on 
the  present  mode  of  Teaching  the  Eughsh  Language.  By  John  M.  Keagy. 
Harrisburg:  1824.     (34  pages.) 

Pestalozziax  Primer,  or  First  Stop  in  Teaching  Children  the  Art  of 
Reading  and  Thinking.     By  J.  M.  Keagy,  M.  D.     Harrisburg:  1827.     (126  p.) 

The  iNxnoDUCTiON,  (p.  v — xxx.)  to  Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionary.  Piiila- 
dolphia:  1840. 

NOTE. 

I  add  a  note  to  pay  a  tribute  to  another  accomplished  instructor.  Upon 
leaving  Dr.  Keagy  I  went  to  Dickinson  College,  where  I  became  intimate  with 
tlie  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Tlcnry  D.  Rogers,  subsequently  a  distin- 
guished geologist,  and  professor  at  Glasgow.  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  that 
to  these  two  friends  I  am  essentially  indebted  for  my  academic  education. 

S.  a  H. 
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Pkrioo  II.— JVom  1789  to  1808.» 

(1.)  The  Constituent  Assembly ^  in  which  the  French  nation  was  repre- 
Bented  for  the  first  time  by  the  delegates  from  all  the  interests  and  orders 
of  society  (COO  deputies  of  the  third  estate,  300  of  the  nobility,  and  300  of 
the  clergy),  who  assembled  in  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1789,  as  the  States-General,  and  constituted  themselves  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  the  20th  of  June,  1 789,  and  took  '*  a  solemn  oath  never 
to  separate  till  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  was  established  and  founded 
on  a  solid  basis  " — at  an  early  jwriod  directed  the  Committee  on  the  Consti- 
tution to  collect  all  the  material  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
public  education,  and  report  by  bill.  Attention  to  this  great  national  in- 
terest had  been  demanded  in  the  memorial  of  each  of  tlie  three  orders  of 
the  States- General  which  assembled  in  1787,  and  by  Turgot,  in  his  memo- 
rable report  in  1775.  On  the  2jth  of  September,  1791,  "citizen  Talley- 
rand Perigonl,"  titular  Bishop  of  Autun,  submitted  a  rejwrt  in  belialf  of  the 
committee,  in  which  the  whole  subject — its  origin,  objects,  organization,  and 
methods,  were  treated  with  great  ability.  The  essential  features  of  a  com- 
plete system,  from  the  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  a  useful  citizen 
and  a  good  man,  and  the  amusements  of  the  whole  people,  to  the  fine  arts 
and  the  hi::hcst  branches  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  the  further 
advancement  of  the  sciences,  were  discussed  and  arranged  with  a  fullness 
and  logical  connection  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  public  document  in 
any  country  at  that  date. 

The  bill  (^project  de  loi)  which  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  report, 
embraced  four  academic  grades.  In  the  first  rank  were  placed  the  pri- 
mary schools,  designed  for  the  elementary  instruction  acknowledged  to  be 
indispensable  to  every  citizen.  The  number  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
administrative  authorities  of  every 'department  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  municipalities.  Then  came  the  district  schools,  nearly  similar  to  the 
ancient  colleges  in  the  jiart  they  played  in  the  educational  course.  The 
third  division  was  that  of  the  departmental  schools  ;  which  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  university  ybcu/^te^.  These  schools  were  divided  into  four 
classes  or  categories ;  schools  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  medical  schools, 
law  schools,  and  military  schools.  The  fourth  division  was*  occupied  by  a 
National  Institute  which  took  the  place  of  the  academies,  learned  societies, 
the  College  of  France,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  other  establishments 
of  superior  instruction.  The  education  of  women  formed  a  separate  part 
of  the  bill,  which  also  connected  the  national  holidays  with  the  domain  of 
public  instruction.  In  conclusion,  a  council  composed  of  six  members  or 
conmiissioners,  assisted  by  inspectors,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  executive  power,  was  authorized  to  put  the  system  into  operation,  and 
regulate  its  progress.  * 

The  project  was  enthusiastically  welcomed ;  yet  the  Assembly  which 


<  We  foUow  cloMly  Prot  Taltot  da  TirlTiUe's  (UUtoin  tThutrueHan  Pkfr/t'TtM,)  aecoonl  of 
tlib  p«riod  of  Um  •daotkmal  hiaHorj  of  fnnoe,  for  whkh  bb  couMotton  wUh  Um  EcoU  dt$M 
Gtarus  ipa^  himunpl*  mattttal. 
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approached  the  limit  imposed  on  its  labors,  did  not  pass  the  ordinances 
necessary  to  enforce  it  or  give  it  a  legal  character.  It  simply  embodied  in 
a  decree,  (Sept.  3,  1791,)  these  two  principles:  "1.  A  public  instruction 
shall  be  established  common  to  every  citizen^  gratuitous  in  respect  to  those 
branches  which  are  necessary  to  all  men,  and  whose  establishments  will  be 
gradu<illy  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  2, 
National  holidays  will  be  appointed  {decret  Sept.  3, 1791);  **  which  became 
part  of  the  fundamental  propositions  of  the  constitution.  The  Constit- 
uent Assembly  ended  Sept.  30,  1791,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
opened  the  following  day. 

(2.)  On  the  20th  of  April,  1 792,  Condorcet  in  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Instruction,  read  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  second  report 
which  was  also  followed  by  a  projet  de  loi,*  1  he  rejiort  and  plan  was  the 
product  of  one  of  the  most  just,  enlightened,  and  original  minds  of  the 
age,  a  brief  synopsis  of  which  we  give  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Viriville. 

The  plan  instituted  five  pradcs  of  schools  in  which  the  instruction  was  to  be 
progressive.  1.  Primary  Schools)  2.  Secondary  ScIiooU ;  3.  IrMitutis;  4.  /.y- 
ceutns ;  5.  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

The  Pritnary  SduxU  receives  children  at  the  age  of  six  years.     Every  village 
containing  over  four  hundred  inhabitants  must  be  providcil  with  one.   Tuition  will 
be  given  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  first  elements  of  morality,  the  rudiment 
ary  knowledge  of  natural  science  and  economy,  essential  either  to  agriculture, 
arts,  or  commerce,  according  to  the  rural  or  manufacturing  occupatiuns  of  the 
population.     Religion  will  be  taught  in  the  churches  by  the  respective  ministers 
of  their  different  creeds.     A  sranll  collection  of  l)or>ks  will  be  furnished  to  each 
school  for  the  use  of  the  children      In  Secondary  Schools,  the  tuition  compte* 
hcnds  grammar ;  the  history  and  geography  ot  France,  and  the  ueighlionng 
countries;  drawing;  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  arts,  some  instruction  m 
moral  and  social  science,  with  tnc  explanatiou  of  the  chief  laws  and  regulations 
of  agreements  and  contracts;  the  elements  of  niaihcmatics,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history  applied  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.     Every  sccoud- 
ary  school  will  have  a  library,  t>ome  models  of  machinery,  and  some  philosophical 
instruments.     There  will  be  one  at  least  m  ever}'  district,  or  a  school  tor  every 
four  thousand  inhabitants.     Institutes.   The  studies  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
1.  Mathematical  and  physical  sciences.     2.  Moral  and  ]>olitical  science.    3.  Ap- 
plication of  the  sciences  to  the  arts.  4.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Every  institute 
18  furnished  with  a  library  and  a  collection  of  machines  and  scientific  instruments, 
with  a  botanic,  and  agricultunU  garden ;  these  three  collections  arc  public.     There 
will  be  at  least  one  institute  in  each  department     Lyceums.  The  same  plan  and 
arrapgements  as  in  the  Institutes  but  on  a  grander  scale,  m  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  the  studies.     There  should  l)e  nine  lyceums  in  France,  distributed  m 
different  parts  of  its  territory.     National  Society  ofAiis  and  Sciettces.     It  was  act- 
ually the  Institute  enlarged  and  connected  by  a  close  nnd  direct  link  to  instruction 
and  practical  science.    Its  duty  was  to  direct,  oversee,  to  simplify  and  increase 
seneral  education.  ^This  supervision  and  directorship  was  to  transmit  from  the 
Highest  to  the  lowest,  from  grade  to  grade,  to  the  inferior  nuiks  of  the  hier- 
archy.    The  law  rec-o^izcd  beside  these  establishments,  five  societiee  to  encour- 
age the  progress  of  science,  letters,  and  art,  but  with  limited  ranjje.     IVoys  and 
Means.  Instrucdon  in  all  its  degrees  is  gratuitous,  and  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  was  estimated  at  twenty-nine  millions  of  fi-ancs.    From  this 
snm  a  periodical  allowance  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  francs  is 
devoted  to  the  EUves  de  la  patrie.    Condorcet  ranks  under  this  term,  those  penny- 

*Tlie  work  of  Ck>ndoroet  wms  to  be  oonflned  to  that  which  rq^rdi  the  general  tfutrueticn  ct 
youth.  The  Aseembly  ordered  "  the  Committee  of  Public  InstrucOoD  to  consider  lepanUely  Um 
biUa  concerning  national  koHdays^  the  gymnaUie  part  of  education,  the  eompUtixm  cffemaU 
•dueation,  sehooUfar  anHUry,  eogliMeilog,  navigation,  roads  and  bridgea,  aolioola  torn  tbe  dMf 
mutes  and  the  blind,  &c 
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less  children  who  distinguish  themselves,  at  the  beginning,  or  at  any  point 
whatever  in  their  studies,  and  to  whom  the  state  famished  aid  in  the  form  of  a 
stipend,  in  order  to  permit  them  to  pursue,  sheltered  from  need,  the  degrees  of  sci- 
entific apprenticeship  remaining  to  be  overcome. 

The  gravity  of  political  events  which  daily  succeeded  each  other  pre- 
rented  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  completing  the  work  of  its  reporter, 

(3.)  Eminent  men  belonging  to  the  dififercnt  divisions  of  the  National 
Convention,  Rabaud  Saint  Etiennc,  M.  J.  Chenier,  Gregoire,  Fourcroy, 
Lakanal,  brought  forward,  among  the  feverish  senseless  Utopianisms,  some 
lofly  and  healthy  views,  eloquent  words,  and  sentiments  drawn  from  the  no- 
blest inspirations  of  the  human  conscience.  More  than  one  measure,  decreed 
and  enacted  by  the  government,  evinced  an  admirable  fertility  of  resource 
a  creative  faculty  in  legislation,  which  was  able  to  strike  from  science  and 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  the  spark  suited  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  hour.* 

Althou^rh  no  formal  law  remains   as  the  creation  of  this  distracted 

o 

period,  to  assure  to  each  new  generation  the  calm  benefits  of  lustruction 
and  study,  the  report  and  law  of  Daunou  [Oct.  25, 1795],  deserves  special 
mention.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  report — ^bearing  directly  on 
liberty  of  instruction  (which  it  has  been  the  weakness  of  the  French 
system  to  deny  to  parents,  and  to  restrict  in  teachers  by  programmes), 

*  Nothing  characterizes  this  period  better,  in  regard  to  the  institations  of  pnblic  instruction 
than  the  School  de  Mars.  The  conTention  decreed  its  opening  bj  a  law  of  the  IS  Prairial,  year 
II.  (June  1,  1791,)  on  the  report  of  Borrere.  This  school  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Sabloni, 
and  was  composed  of  about  8,500  young  persons  firom  16  to  17  years  of  age,  called  arbiCrarilj 
from  all  parts  of  France  to  be  specially  exercised  in  infiintry,  cavalry ,  and  artillery  tactics.  The 
capital  fbmislied  80  pupils,  and  the  contingent  of  every  district  was  fixed  at  six.  The  camp, 
which  extended  between  Paris  and  Neuilly,  was  limited  by  the  forest  of  Boulogne;  it  was  en- 
closed by  palisades  and  ehevaux  dtfriae^  and  the  pupils  were  forbidden  to  overleap  the  barriers. 
Placed  under  the  orders  of  the  General  La  Breteche,  and  under  the  special  oversight  of  two  memben 
of  the  convention  (Pcyssard  and  Lebas)  commissioned  to  the  school,  the  pupils  of  Mars  were 
■ubjected  to  severe  discipline.  Apart  from  drill  and  manoeuvre,  they  received  very  succinct  in- 
formation in  tactics,  administration,  military  engineering,  agriculture,  philosophy,  and  chemis- 
try. The  general  muster  took  place  in  a  great  hall,  fonned  of  planks  and  canvass,  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp.  Inside  it  was  arranged,  on  one  side  a  stage  for  the  chieft  or  instructors,  on  the 
other  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  colossal  statue  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  images  of  the 
young  Barra  and  Yiala  formed  its  decoration.  Entrance  to  the  camp  was  forbidden  to  all  out- 
siders, and  the  members  of  the  convention  themselves  could  not  always  obtain  leave  to  enter- 
Tbe  pupils  more  than  once  appeared  on  the  public  holidays,  when  their  costumes  composed  by 
David  attracted  all  eyes.  A  short  tunic  open  on  the  breast ;  a  broad  belt  of  imitation  tiger's 
skin,  holding  thirty-two  cartridges ;  tight-fitting  pantaloons ;  hussar  boots  for  the  cavalry, 
square  shoes  and  half  gaiters  for  the  foot-soldiers  ;  a  cravat  of  scarlet  wool,  fiUling  and  fiistened 
on  the  breast ;  a  light  shako  ;  a  Roman  sword,  held  by  an  ornamented  belt,  bearing  these 
words— L/^r/d  Egalite;  such  was  their  uniform.  The  events  of  the  9  Thermidor  were  among 
the  essential  causes  of  the  short  duration  of  this  institution ;  it  was  then  denounced  as  a  nursery 
of  sedition  which  &vored  Robespierre.  A  decree  of  the  convention  issued  2  Brumaire,  year  III, 
on  the  motion  of  Guy  ton  Morveau,  finally  allowed  these  young  men  to  return  to  their  fiuniUes. 

t  A  new  calendar  was  introduced  bj  a  decree  of  the  convention,  Nov.  24, 1793— the  year  I 
of  the  republic  commencing  with  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1792,  which  fell  on  the  22d  of  Sep 
tember.  at  IS  minuto)  and  80  seconds  after  9  A.  M.,  Paris  time— the  day  on  which  the  first  de- 
cree of  the  now  repablic  was  promulgated.  The  year  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days— leaving  in  leap  year  6  days  to  be  devoted  to  national  ftstivals.  The  year  was  divided  into 
four  periods  of  threo  months  each:  Autumn— from  Sept.  22  to  Dec.  22;  VmtUmiare,  vintage 
month.  (Oct.) :  Brumaire ^  foggy,  (Nov.];  Frimaire^  sloet,  (Dec.);  W'i.ntsr  from  Dec.  22.  to 
March  2i—Mt<i$*<?,  snowy,  (Jan.) ;  Ventose^  windy,  (Feb);  P/iii*ior«,  rainy,  (March);  SpRina 
from  Marrh23  to  June  22— Grrwiiica',  bud,  (April) ;  Ftorel^  (May) :  IVatrta/. meadow, (June) ; 
SusiMCR  from  June  22  to  Sept.  22^MMifJor^  harvest,  (July) ;  Thermuior,  hot,  (July) ;  Fructi' 
doty  fruit,  (Sept).  Tliis  calendar  was  abolished  under  the  empire  by  decree  of  the  Senate,  Sept. 
9«  1805. 
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and  the  importance  of  good  teachers  to  the  success  of  any  Fystcm,  and 
of  special  scientific  studies. 

Amonj^  the  projects  of  puhh'c  instruction,  so  multiplied  during  the  la5?t  tiiro 
years,  arc  two,  to  which  your  committee  h.ive  thou;;hi  it  proper  to  pay  particular' 
attention.  The  first,  presented  by  Talhyrand  to  the  Constituent  Assvmlily  at 
the  clos  J  of  its  session,  is  a  monument  of  national  literature  whic  h  a  single  century 
may  be  proui  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  toj:ether  with  the  prcHminaiy  discourses 
of  the  eneyc  opicdi.i ;  it  is  a  iiold  and  vast  \  ortico  of  human  knowlc»d;,^e,  though  the 
Style  of  arcliitt  cture  is  too  ornate  and  brilliant.  Whiie  the  rejwrt  is  a  mrgnificv'nt 
sketch  ot  public  instruction,  and  in  a  manner  the  iiineniry  of  its  future  path, 
the  scheme  of  the  decree  with  which  it  closi's,  do'  s  not  pres.nt  happily  or  pi-ac- 
tically  a  legislative  scheme  for  the  material  organiz:iti«  n  of  insiruction.  A  tco 
great  rc.<^]Xict  (or  ancient  forms,  the  attempt  to  surround  the  teachers  with  limita- 
tions and  l)ounds,  the  desire  to  multiply  oHicers  without  duties,  and  bunaus 
ministLriully  literary,  all  these  disappointed  the  closer  scrutiny  of  the  ])ractical 
educator  astonisluJ  by  its  most  majestic  opening. 

An  oj'p<.)site  fault  may  Ik5  attributed  to  tne  plan  of  the  unfortunate  Condorcet, 
that  republican  scholar,  who,  prescribed,  exiled,  and  even  in  the  arms  of  death 
siill  occupied  himself  wiih  the  future  happiness  of  his  country,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  noble  system  of  human  pcrfectability.  (^ondorcct,  the  loe  of  corpora- 
tions, consecrated  one  of  them  in  his  scheme  of  national  instruction  he  labored 
to  found  in  some  sort  an  academic  church;  the  enemy  of  kings,  he  desired  to 
add  to  the  balance  of  public  authorities,  a  system  of  public  education  of  more  than 
royal,  exclusive  authority  in  a  free  constitution.  He  was  sufficiently  reproved -tjy 
the  aiunn  which  its  announcement  inspired  among  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 
/  Your  committee  in  reviewing  the  project  Ik  fore  presented  by  them,  have  aimed 

to  reconcile  the  demand  of  public  security  and  national  jjlory  m  provision  for 
universal  education,  and  the  highest  scientific  attainments  necessary  for  public 
works,  with  the  practice  of  individual  liberty,  which  a  republican  constitutum  is 
designed  to  guarantee.  In  so  doing  we  have  availeei  ourse'lves  of  the  suggestions 
and  plans  of  Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  and  others,  neglecting  those  of  Robespierre 
alone,  whose  stupid  tyranny,  and  barbarous  disposition,  would  make  school 
attcndunee  a  p:uiiful  servitude  to  children,  and  hom?  instruction,  one  of  the  hoii- 
est  functions  of  paternity,  a  penal  offence.  Liberty  of  instruction  to  parents 
and  teaehers — a-wide  scope  in  the  detail  of  manzigement  aiid  nu.>th(xi  to  municipal 
authorities  and  individual  schools,  are  cardin.'U  features  of  our  plan.    ♦    * 

I  will  not  occupy  your  attention  here  with  the  primary  and  central  schools, 
whos?  organization  has  for  a  long  time  Ijcen  known  to  you.  We  have  fouud 
means  to  jKirfect  them  by  collecting  the  observations  of  five  of  our  colleagues  sent 
by  you  six  mouths  ago  into  the  departments  to  prepare  there  the  foundation  of 
the:<e  >chools.  They  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  execution 
which  they  have  often  encountered,  ami  have  concerted  with  us  the  measures 
most  proper  to  spread  with  efficacy  the  benefits  of  public  instriu*tion  over  ail 

Soints  of  your  immense  tcrritorv  ;  but  it  must  be  said,  the  success  of  these  schwds 
epenils  above  all  upon  the  choice  of  good  teachers,  the  fostering  care  of  the 
government,  and  the  character  of  the  elementary  books  selected. 

The  third  chapter  [titre]  of  the  project  of  the  law  wliieh  I  am  about  to  submit 
to  your  discussion,  has  for  its  object  the  special  schools, — that  is,  those  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  the  exclusive  teaching  of  one  science,  art,  or  profession. 

Ihe  system  of  special  schools,  too  little  known,  or  at  least  too  rarely  adopted 
till  now,  direc's  more  immediately,  more  actively,  the  efforts  of  the  mind  toward 
particular  objects ;  it  incessantly  animates  emulation  by  the  always  useful  spec- 
tacle of  a  goal  near  at  hand  ;  it  destroys  the  scductions'of  indolence,  hy  retaining 
under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  the  jirospect  of  success,  reputation,  and  fortune  ;  by 
concentrating  the  force  which  is  too  apt  to  be  dissipated  ovei  many  subjects  it 
diminishes  the  numl)er  of  mediocre  men  in  all  fields,  and  augments  to  the  profit 
of  the  national  glory  and  of  publie  utility,  the  nnmlier  of  sujierior  men. 

It  ought  to  be  easy  to  inau«rurate  this  species  of  instniction  amidst  a  people  that 
desires  to  shake  off  every  prejudice,  to  deprive  of  homage  and  even  of  respect 
every  kind  of  inconsiderate  aiction.  In  the  special  schools  science  will  be  most 
reasonably  and.least  fantastically  revered.  lJolon;:er  will  altars  Ikj  built  except 
where  beneficence  can  be  appreciated.  No  longer  will  su])erstitious  reverence,  bat 
gratitude  be  entertained  for  mercies  and  benelits  received. 
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Unally,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  tlio  happy  results  of  a  system  which  ought 
to  keep  the  sciences  and  the  arts  in  perpetual  union ;  and  to  subject  them  to  a 
habitual  reciprocal  reaction  of  pro;^ss  and  usefulness. 

We  have  boiTowed  from  Talleyrand  and  Condurcet  tiie  plan  of  a  national  in- 
stitute ;  a  grcind  and  majestic  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  ought  to  outshine 
in  splendor  all  the  academies  of  kings,  as  the  destinies  of  republican  Franco 
outshine  already  the  most  brilliant  e|>oohs  of  monarchic  France.  This  is  in  a 
manner  to  be  the  world  of  scienc;;  in  miniature,  the  representative  corps  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  the  honorable  goal  of  all  the  ami)itions  of  science  and  of 
talent,  the  most  nuignificcnt  rccomjicnse  of  great  eflbrts  and  great  succei>s ;  it 
will  be  in  a  manner  a  temple  of  reason,  whose  ))(>rtals  always  closed  to  the  voice  of 
intrigue,  shall  be  opened  only  at  thj  cuuscicntious  summons  of  desei*ved  renown. 

This  institute  shall  reconcile  all  branches  of  instruction  ;  it  shall  impress  ujwn 
them  the  only  unity  which  does  not  sadden  genius  nor  restniin  its  flight ;  it  snail 
make  known  all  discoveries  so  that  which  is  nearest  to  perfection  miiy  be  most 
highly  esteemed  and  may  become  universal,  because  it  shall  be  f.lt  to  be  the  best. 

xou  will  see  tending  to  this  common  centre,  and  tending  thither  by  a  rational 
and  necessary  inclination,  all  which  every  year  shall  bring  forth  that  is  grand, 
useful,  or  beautiful,  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  France.  Here  skillful  liands 
sh  lU  divide,  diiftise,  and  spread  over  all  these  treasures  of  science  and  reason ; 
th-JSJ  enlightened  bestowers  of  the  crowns  of  talent,  lighting  on  all  sides  the  iire 
of  emulation,  shall  call  out  the  wonders  which  French  activity  needs  and  his  tlie 
power  to  produce.  There  the  men  most  worthy  of  being  united  shall  meet,  shall 
each  encourage  and  comprehend  the  other ;  they  \(^ill  find  themselves  uiiite<l  as 
the  rcpresent:itives  of  all  species  of  literary  fame  ;  and  truly  it  is  time  that  the  stritb 
for  glory  should  feel  the  intiuenee  of  univers;il  equality,  and  that  she  may  open  at 
once  her  temple  to  the  scholar  who  reveres  liaciue,  to  the  orator,  the  historian, 
tha  artist,  the  renowned  actor  who  rvXTcates  the  masterpieces  of  the  stage,  in 

S'ving  them  the  soul  of  gesture,  glance,  and  speech,  and  whp  thus  completes 
^rueille  and  Voltaire. 

In  the  meantime,  citizens,  in  the  plan  which  wo  propose  to  you,  the  republic 
reserves  many  other  means  of  encouraging  the  progress  of  the  sciences  of  letters 
and  of  arts;  she  encourages  cHbrt;  she  recompenses  success;  she  contributes 
with  discemmjnt  to  idl  the  expenses  of  instruction ;  to  those  honorable  investi- 
gations, to  tnivels  of  research,  to  those  severe  experiments  by  which  genius  inter- 
rogates nature,  calls  forth  truth,  enlarges  in  tlie  human  mind  the  faculties  of 
thought  and  knowledge ;  she  awakens  on  all  ^ides  the  power  of  emulation,  that 
generous  sentimeut,  the  purest  principle  of  human  activity,  without  which  social 
equality  would  be  like  the  bed  of  that  tyrant  who  mutilated  his  victims;  in  fine 
snc  distributes  and  spreads  al)rond  over  different  jioints  of  the  land  the  most  in- 
structive monuments  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  al)ove  all,  books,  that  heritage  of  the 
ages,  which  forms  to-day  one  of  the  most  precious  parts  of  national  wealth.    ■ 

It  is  by  these  means,  Keprcsentatives  of  the  iMX)ple,  that  you  are  about  to  mul- 
tiply, and  disseminate  the  causes  or  at  least  the  occasions  which  aid  the  birth  and 
d.velopment  of  talents,  and  intimates  to  them  their  destination,  their  tastes,  and 
their  might. 

But  the  most  powerful  means  of  public  education  is  in  the  establishment  of 
national  feasts.  There  nature  is  truly  manifested  and  animated,  that  nature  of 
which  books  rcllect  only  obscure  and  indistinct  images,  even  when  they  do  not 
present  her  under  false  and  deceptive  aspects. 

Receive  then  into  the  bosom  of  France  those  brilliant  festivals  which  once  of- 
fered to  the  assembled  communities  of  Greece  the  ravishing  spectacle  of  all 
pleasures,  all  talents,  and  all  g'ory.  I  do  not  know  if  there  be  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  pictures  more  thronged  with  life  and  with  feeling,  more  fit  to  give  to 
tlie  members  of  humanity  the  consciousness  of  their  power  and  their  faculties ;. 
better  able  to  awaken  in  genius  profound  sensations,  of  leading  it  to  great  and 
august  thought,  than  those  ancient  games  which  have  connected  with  the  names 
of  certain  small  communities  immortal  memories.  You  have  but  to  will  it,  and 
these  wonders  shall  be  born  again  in  the  midst  of  your  defmrtments.  Do  vou  not 
dwell  in  a  smiling  and  abundant  land  1  Do  vou  not  find  an  active  and  indus- 
trious people  ?  Surely  if  to  any  other,  it  belongs  to  that  people,  to  display  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nations  and  the  ages  a  rich  and  productive  activity,  and  ot  meas- 
uring the  long  duration  of  its  lil)erty  and  its  glory  by  the  periods  of  its  emulation 
and  Its  solemn  pleasures.    Bencw, — the  time  has  come,  these  institutions  prodno- 
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tiro  of  weal ;  brin;^  together  tbero  tho  exercises  of  erorf  age,  the  music  and  the 
dance,  the  race  and  the  contest,  the  military  evolutions  and  the  scenic  representa- 
tions ;  display  there  the  wealth  of  the  population,  of  industry  and  tho  arts ;  let  the 
national  activity  come  there  to  exhibit  the  measure  of  its  progress  in  every  field; 
let  commerce  bring  there  tho  products  of  tho  manufacturer ;  there  let  artista 
bring  their  masterpieces,  and  sages  their  diiicoTeries,  while  history,  poetry,  elo- 
quence shall  proclaim  the  triumphs  of  liberty,  and  shall  adorn  with  impierishaJile 
splendor,  all  that  shall  have  been  great,  u^jcful,  republican,  and  generous. 

The  plan  which  it  is  my  office  to  present  to  you  has  at  least  this  adyantage, 
that  it  urings  into  dear  view  the  fiict  that  these  national  solemnities  may  exist 
without  putting  them  into  opposition  with  the  private  exercises  of  religion. 
Moreover,  what  we  propose  to  you  is  only  a  beginning  which  ought  in  KLtcr 
times  to  receive  further  developments.  In  tho  midst  of  different  beliefs,  freely  ex- 
ercised, but  subject  to  tho  laws  of  the  republic,  patriotism  will  soon  become  the 
common  creed  of  all  the  people  of  France. 

Representatives  of  the  people,  after  so  many  violent  shocks,  so  many  unquiet 
suspicions,  so  many  necessary  wars,  so  many  justifiable  challenges ;  after  five 
years  so  full  of  agony,  effort,  and  sacrifice,  the  need  most  universally  felt  is  no 
doubt  that  of  kindly  feeling,  of  mutual  approach  and  union,  of  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  gentle  passions  and  peaceful  sentiments. 

But,  what  shall  exercise  this  ministry  of  general  reconciliation  better  than  pub- 
lic instruction  ?  Is  not  education  the  centre  whither  should  tend  from  all  parts 
those  at  least  who  have  not  been  divided  by  the  counsels  of  prejudice  ?  Is  not  the 
temple  of  arts  tho  necessary  asylum  where  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  workine 
a  great  influence  upon  their  country  should  make  haste  to  unite,  since,  after  aU 
they  must  consent  to  see  themselves  at  some  time  mingled  togetlier  m  the  same 
rk.-cords  of  glory ;  and  since,  di'spite  their  transitory  diirerences,  the  same  calendar 
of  immortality  shall  receivo  their  names  and  deeds  1 

Yes,  it  is  reserved  to  letters  to  perfect  the  revolution  which  their  chaminons 
have  commenced,  to  extinguish  all  dissension,  to  re-establish  peace  amidst  all 
tlioso  who  nourish  them ;  and  none  can  doubt  that  in  France,  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  under  tlie  empire  of  reason  tho  peace  of  enlightened  men  shall  be 
the  signal  of  tlio  peace  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  its  efibrta,  and  its  power,  the  rcyolution,  which  had  created 
a  new  France,  heaped  up  ruins  mainly  in  regard  to  public  instruction.  It 
was  in  vain  that  a  decree  of  the  13th  of  October,  1790,  ordered  that  while 
awaiting  the  operation  of  the  new  establishments,  the  old  schools  i«hould 
rc-opcn  as  formerly;  it  was  in  vain  that  a  law  of  tho  21st  of  January,  1792, 
granted  a  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  from  the  public 
finances,  in  order  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  colleges.  The  universities, 
constrained  particularly  in  their  moral  life,  deprived  of  tills  consciousness 
of  their  future,  one  of  the  primordial  elements  of  the  existence  of  institu- 
tions, as  of  man,  died,  so  to  speak,  voluntary  death.  The  decrees  which 
suppressed  the  academic  tribunal  (22d  February,  1792),  after  haying 
placed  the  colleges  under  the  surveillance  of  tho  administrative  authorities 
(23  October.  1791),  those  who  were  connected  with  the  abolishment  or  re- 
demption of  Feudal  tenures  (1789-1792),  with  the  civil  oath  of  the  eccle- 
siastical founders  (April,  1 792,)  the  law  of  the  8th  of  March,  which  ordered 
the  sale  of  the  college  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  had  in  other  ways 
seriously  disorganized  the  mechanism  of  these  establishments.*     At  last 


•May  17, 1793,  on  a  motion  of  Ukanal,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  excepted,  by  a  conven 
tional  decree,  from  the  law  which  had  preriooBly  interdicted  the  ancient  learned  sodeilee  from 
proceeding  to  the  election  of  new  membcn.    Then  It  was  thai  Camot,  Monge,  Chaptal,  DerthoUet, 
Fooforoy,  etc.,  organized  victory  ^hy  ib»revolutumaryimproti$ationa[  the  dlecoTerlee  which  are 
uraally  the  fimii  of  long  and  calm  research,  and  which  loddenly  enlarged  the  domain  of  sdenea. 
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aAer  one  of  tbese  fleeting  decisions  (15  September,)  which  constructed  on 
paper  a  new  system  of  public  instruction,  a  decision  which  was  destined  to 
repeal  the  next  day,  the  Convention  pronounced  the  abolition  of  all  the  col- 
leges in  full  operation,  and  the  faculties.  So  perished  the  ancient  Univenitjf 
of  Paris,  so  pcriiihed  the  irimilar  institutions  to  which  it  had  given  rise ;  with- 
out even  the  nominal  honor  of  a  death-ecntence,  and  without  the  special 
•exertion  of  any  power  for  that  end. 

The  9  Thermidor  (27  July,  1794)  was  about  to  close  by  a  sudden  crisis, 
the  bloody  period  of  the  revolution.  Aflcr  tliis  period  the  soil  began  to 
be  slowly  strengthened,  and  the  laborers  of  the  future  could  work  on  a* 
firmer  basis.  After  the  14  Fructidor  following,  Fourcroy,  bringing  vividly 
before  the  convention  the  educational  destitution  which  threatened  to 
])lunge  Franco  anew  into  the  darkness  of  barbarism,  entreated  members 
to  prevent  an  event  so  shameful.  At  the  same  time  Giraud  {de  VAude) 
earnestly  desired  that  their  sittings  Qy^ry  ten  days  might  be  devoted  to 
public  instruction.  Afler  these  appeals  tlie  convention  returned  to  the 
work  with  fresh  ardor,  and  the  first  fruits  of  this  zeal  (9  Brumaire,  year 
III,  OcL  30,  1794,)  was  the  creation  of  the  Normal  School  designed  ^ 
train  a  body  of  professors.  On  the  1 7th  of  November,  (27  Brumaire^  year 
Illy)  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  was  ordered.  New  medicml 
schools,  entitled  Schools  of  Health,  were  opened  by  Laic  of  lA  Frimaire^ 
year  III,  or  4  Dec,  1794.  The  law  of  the  7  Ventose  {year  III,  26  Fc6. 
1795,)  organized  Central  Schools  which  were  to  succeed  the  former  col- 
leges. Tlie  Polytechnic  school,  the  schools  of  mining,  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, the  hydrographical  engineers,  were  founded  by  the  decree  of  the  SOth 
Vendemiaire,  year  IV  (22  Oct.  1795).  At  last,  on  the  25th  of  Oct.  1796, 
(3  Brumaire  / 1 ,)  appeared  the  great  law  of  public  instruction  founded  on 
the  report  of  Daunou.  This  law  formed  five  degrees,  or  classes  of  estab- 
lishments ,  primary  schools,  middle  schools,  special  schools,  free  establish- 
ments, and  over  all  the  National  Institute  of  France.'  To  these  creationa 
may  be  added  the  Museum  or  conservatoire  of  the  arts  (20-23  Feb.  1793, 
and  27  Nivose  year  II,  16  Jan.  1 794) ;  the  school  of  livinjg  Oriental 
languages  (10  Germinal,  III,  30  March,  1795)  ;  the  Course  of  Archeology 
in  the  National  Library  (Law  of  20  Prairial,  III— 8  June,  1795);  the 
Bureau  of  Longitude  (11  Messidor,  III— 29  June,  1795) ;  the  collection  of 
Archeological  Monuments,  known  as  Museum  of  the  Petits  Augustins ;  * 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  reorganized  on  a  grander  scale  (18  Brumaire 
II,  and  16  Thermidor  111—8  Nov.  1793;  3  Aug.  1795);  tlie  Veterinary 
Schools  (17  Vendemiaire  2  Florcal,  III— 8  Oct.,  1794,  21  April,  1795); 
tlie  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  (19  Vendemiaire,  III — 10  Oct. 
1794);  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (21  Frimaire,  III— 1 1  Dec.,  1794); 

•  Erected  by  a  law  of  tha  29  Vendemiaire,  yew  IT  (Oct  20, 1795);  organlaod  in  17B6  under 
tbe  minuter  B^ni^asecli,  by  the  efforts  of  Alexandre  Lenoir ;  eupprened  by  the  reelomtloa  la 
181C  A  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  establiahed  at  Meudon  (lU  Brumaire,  III, 
Oct.  31, 1794,)  a  National  Aerostic  School  for  the  use  of  armies.  .It  consisted  of  GO  pnp*ls  diTl« 
ded  into  two  companies  of  aerosUts.  This  osUbUahmant  kated  three  years,  and  dfaappeawA 
about  the  tbne  of  the  &U  of  tbo  Direclory. 
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the  National  Library  (25  Vcndcmiaire,  IV — 17  Oct^  1795)  as  well  at 
other  public  libraries ;  even  this  enumeration  does  not  exhaust  the  senri- 
ces  rendered  to  science,  letters,  and  art,  by  this  **  tireless  arcopa^s,"  which 
closed  its  sittings  on  the  2Gth  of  October,  1795,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Directory^  tlie  heir  of  the  executive  jMwer,  which  the  convention  had 
accumulattid  in  the  constitution  of  the  year  III. 

(1.)  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Directory  was  to  inaugurate  the 
National  Institute*  by  naming  forty-eight  members,  who  assembled  15 
Frimaire,  year  IV  (Jan.  3,  179G,)  at  the  convocation  of  Benczcch,  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  and  elected  OG  associates  who  together  composed  the 
144  resident  members.  The  institute  was  then  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Physical  and  mathematical  science;  2.  Moral  and  political  science;  3. 
Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Kach  class  was  divided  into  sections. 
The  first  public  sitting  or  seance  of  inauguration  took  j)lace  with  great 
pomp  and  splendor  the  15  Germinal  of  the  same  year  (April  4,  1796). 
The  Conservatories,  Museums,  Veterinary  Schools,  School:)  of  Health, 
Polyteclmic  School,  Schools  of  Oriental  Languages,  etc.,  entered  on  their 
duties  at  the  date  of  the  decrees  which  had  instituted  them.  But  other 
establishments  did  not  spring  into  being  with  the  same  facility  or  prompt- 
itude. 

The  normal  school  established  at  Paris  without  any  clear  idea  of  the 
practical  necessities  which  it  was  to  provide  for,  lasted  only  a  few  months 
and  was  discontinued  by  a  decree  of  tlie  7  Floreal,  year  III  (April  26, 
1795).  / 

llie  law  of  7  Ventose,  year  III,  which  established  the  central  schools, 
defmed  their  plan  in  a  very  vague  and  general  manner.  They  were  to  be 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  one  institution  for  every  three  himdred 
thousand  inhabitants,— -each  to  have  fifteen  masters  to  teach  as  many 
courses  on  subjects,  whose  connection  and  gradation  was  not  clearly  defined. 
By  the  law  of  3  Brumaire,  year  IV,  the  course  of  study  was  modified 
and  divided  into  three  sections  or  series.  The  first,  to  which  pupils  were 
admittcni  under  the  age  of  twelve,  comprehended  drawing,  natural  history, 
ancient  and  living  languages.  To  enter  the  second  the  student  must  have 
attained  his  fourteenth  year ;  the  course  comprised  the  elements  of  matli- 
ematics,  natural  philosoj)hy,  and  experimental  chemistry.  The  third  series, 
open  to  pupils  of  sixteen,  embraced  general  grammar,  literature,  history,  and 
legislation.  In  the  year  IV  out  of  105,  viz.  5  in  Paris,  and  one  in  the  chief 
town  of  every  department,  only  one  was  organized.    Forty  central  schools 

•The  Iiutitote  received  ita  final  otgaoization  by  decreo  of  riaTiow  in  joarlY  (Jan. 23, 
1808)-  It  was  then  diTided  into  four  claMos,  viz  :  1  Physical  and  mathematical  science,  of  66 
members  ;  2.  French  language  and  literature  of  forty  n-cmbers  ;  3.  IIi«tory  and  ancicni  Utera- 
tore  of  40  members  ;  4.  Fine  arts  of  t8  members.  Under  Napoleon  the  name  was  changed  to 
JmpericU  Institute ;  by  royal  ordinance,  the  name  institute  was  applied  only  to  the  whole  body, 
and  the  first  rank  was  aadgncd  to  the  Academte  FVancaise,  which  Is  charged  with  the  composition 
of  the  French  Dictionary  ;  the  next,  to  the  Aeademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres^  to  which 
is  entrusted  the  erection  and  conserration  of  public  monuments  ;  the  third,  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  •  and  the  fourth,  to  the  Aeetdemie  des  Beaux  Arts.  To  each  academy  was  at> 
taebed  ten  honoraiy  members.    Each  can  elect  any  nomber.of  comspondtiig  memben. 
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were  intcribed  in  the  national  almanac  in  the  year  V ;  fiflj-two  in  the 
year  VI;  filly-nine  in  the  year  VII;  ei^^hty-six  in  the  year  VllI;  and 
ninety-one  in  the  year  IX.  But  the  institution  was  not  eminently  success- 
ful,— it  had  neither  external  administration  nor  interior  discipline.  Every 
professor,  equal  in  authority  to  his  colleagues,  governed  a  part  of  the 
school.  The  law  only  reganled  day-scholars ;  the  government  showed  an 
intention  of  attaching  a  peMionnat  to  every  school ;  but  this  idea  was  not 
wholly  realized.  The  pupils,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  were 
lefl  to  their  own  free  will,  llie  instruction  of  the  central  schools  sup- 
posed previous  study  and  attainments  which  in  fact  had  no  existence. 
These  were  the  chief  reasons  why  the  central  schools  languished  and  dis- 
solved.* 

The  hindrances  to  the  development  of  public  primary  schools  were  still 
more  formidable.  The  law  of  27  Brumaire,  year  III,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  tliree  others  with  the  same  title,  was  modified  in  the  year 
following  (3  Brumaire,  IV,)  by  which  each  commune  was  required  to 
provide  a  locality  for  the  elementary  school ;  and  a  previous  provision 
appropriating  the  priest's  house  for  this  purpose,  was  repealed.  Not  only 
were  places  thus  lell  unprovided,  but  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  func- 
tionaries competent  for  work  so  delicate,  austere,  and  unprecedented  in  the 
habits  of  the  nation,  could  not  be  had  in  time  of  war,  and  in  a  coun- 
try so  disturbed  by  many  causes.  Fortunately  under  these  ciiTumstances 
many  boarding  schools  and  other  private  institutions  remained  and  were 
well  frequented,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  habits  of  instruction  among 
fiunilies  in  spite  of  the  chance  or  languisliing  condition  of  the  public  es- 
tablishment. Thus  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  its  higher,  as  well 
as  in  it'  lower  institutions,  remained  undeveloped,  when  the  democratic 
phase  of  the  revolution  ended,  and  the  will  of  one  man  again  absorbed  the 
government  and  destinies  of  France.  • 

(5.)  One  of  the  earliest  labors,  in  which  the  organizing  talent  of  the 
First  Consul  was  displayed,  was  in  the  restoration  and  perfecting  of  pub- 
lic instruction.     Amongst  the  colleges  of  Paris  was  one  which,  founded 
in  1567  and  recognized  by  successive  kings,  had  survived  all  the  storms  of 
the  revolution--  the  Louis  U-'Grand,  but  known  in  the  times  of  the  Con- 
Tention  as  College  de  I*  EgalU^,  and  under  the  Directory  the  Instilut  des  Dour, 
siers — from  whom  it  received  a  grant  of  200,000  francs  together  with  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  college.  In  the  year  VI  it  received  from  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  the  designation  of  French  Pry  taneum  (Prytanie  Francois) 
and  its  scholarships  were  all  given  to  the  sons  of  soldiers.     By  an  order 
of  the  consuls,  1  Germinal,  year  VTI  (March  22,  1800),  it  was  divided 
into  four  sections.     The  first  was  maintained  at  Paris  in  the  same  locality ;  J 
the  second  at  Fontainbleau ;  the  third  at  St.  Germain ;  and  the  fourth  at 
St.  Cyr.     A  few  weeks  later  a  fifth  was  established  at  Brussels,  and  a  sixth  . 
devoted  to  the  mechanical  arts  and  navigation,  at  Compiegne.     A  hundred 


•  KiUan  (secretary  of  M.  TUlmuin,  mlnUter  of  public  instnwCUm).  TabUoM  ki9tariqu€  d$  <* 
iiutruetion  uamdaire,  eto.,  1841,  p.  78. 
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bourses  were  created  in  each  of  those  colleges  for  the  children  of  the 
Tants  of  the  republic,  and  a  hundred  other  places  were  open  in  families 
for  the  reception  of  boarders  at  the  rate  of  900  fr,  in  Paris,  and  800  yS*.  ia 
the  departments.  The  section  of  Compiogne  received  300  pupils,  and  the 
price  of  board  was  fixed  at  500  francs. 

These  schools  were  organized  on  the  military-  form.  The  schohurst 
divided  into  companies,  each  with  a  sergeant,  three  corporals,  and  twenty- 
one  fusilecrs,  assembled  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.  A  military  depot  was 
established  in  every  prytaneum,  and  the  scholars  were  exercised  in  infan- 
try drill.  When  any  important  news  occurred,  any  event  touching  the 
military  reputation  of  the  nation,  it  was  read  at  dinner.  At  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  there  was  a  military  parade,  when  the  scholars  executed 
publicly,  strategic  evolutions.  Every  prytaneum  comprised  two  upper 
classes.  In  the  first  the  instruction  was  of  the  usual  description.  It  ctxt- 
braced  the  literary  elements  (French  and  Latin),  drawing,  ami  arithme- 
tic. The  second  or  higher  class,  was  divided  into  two  subdivisions,  one 
for  the  civil,  tlie  otlier  for  the  military  career.  The  civil  section  had  four 
classes,  two  in  polite  literature,  a  third  in  rhetoric,  a  fourth  in  philosophy. 
The  military  division  followed  a  course  of  three  classes,  geometry,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  tlie  elements  of  statics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, fortifications,  atid  the  artillery  drill.  Grerman  and  English  were 
taught  in  both  divisions.  Readipgs,  and  mnemonic  recitations  from  the 
great  writers  of  all  ages,  and'tho  lives  of  illustrious  men,  completed  the 
literary  part  of  this  instruction.  Tlio  uniform  term  of  these  studies  was 
limited  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  civil  schol- 
ars were  placed  in  the  special  schools,  in  the  government  situations  and  in 
public  educational  establishments.  The  military  pupils  entered  the  ser- 
vice  as  sub-lieutenants  of  infantry,  or  continued  their  studies  when  they 
aspired  to  special  service.        * 

Tlie  Pr}'taneum  of  Compicgne  was  reserved  for  the  arts,  trades,  and 
navigation ;  and  its  ]>upils  finished  their  elementary  instruction  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Those  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  were  apprenticed 
to  private  masters,  with  whom  they  continued  their  college  studies  for  three 
years,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  professional  and  practical  education. 
When  this  period  expired  they  were  employed  in  the  national  manufacto- 
ries and  workshops,  or  in  the  public  service  on  land  or  at  sea.* 

The  students  of  navigation  passed  thix>ugh  three  successive  classes  or 
years  of  study.     They  were  taught  m  the  first,  geography,  uranography, 

*The  establishment  at  Cofnpicgne  irns  completclj'  organised  bj  the  miqlstcr  Chaptal,  (aiT§t6 
4^  6  Vcntoae,  year  X/,  Fob.  25, 1803,)  and  became  the  type  of  the  French  schools  of  art}  and 
tndM.  It  was  remoTed  to  Cbillons-tur-Mame  in  1806.  An  imperial  decree  of  the  18  Maj, 
1805,  commanded  the  Institution  of  a  similar  school  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  abbe  j  of  St. 
Maximin,  near  Treves,  department  of  Ia  Sarre.  It  was  contrived  to  receive  four  hundred 
pupils,  and  was  to  educate  professionally  the  children  belonging  to  the  thirteen  Germanic  d«- 
fartments  recently  added  to  France.  A  third  school  of  arts  and  trades  was  established  in  1811, 
•t  Beauprean  (Maine  and  Loire),  and  removed  to  Atkgvn  in  1814.  Thaso  BsbooiB  an  now  tfa* 
Imptiial  seluMla  of  artaand 
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jrawin^y  hydrography;   in  the  second,  geometry,  and  algebra;   in  the 
third,  the  theory  of  logarithms,  their  use,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy,  j 
At  the  age  of  fiflecn  they  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Marine,  who,  afler  a  close  examination,  put  them  into  service  on 
board  the  state  vessels.  ~ 

These  various  steps  were  only  the  heralds  of  a  grand  reorganizatidn  of 
secondary  education.  An  early  plan  of  general  reor*:  anlzation  was  drawn  up 
by  Chaptal,  then  counsellor  of  state,  charged  with  the  affairs  of  public  in- 
struction, and  read  in  this  council,  fiut  besides  the  initiative  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  surveillance,  the  author  of  this  work  strongly  demanded  lib- 
erty  *'  for  every  one  to  open  schools,  and  admit  the  children  of  all  those 
who  may  not  have  the  necessary  degree  of  confidence  for  the  public  teach- 
er.'' Such  an  opinion  did  not  suit  the  Firat  Consul  who  already  meditated 
the  empire.  The  plan  of  Clfaptal  was  discarded  to  swell  the  number  of 
unfruitful  conceptions  elaborated  by  his  predecessors. 

Fourcroy,  who  had  also  formed  one  of  the  Council  of  State  from  its  cre- 
ation m  1791,  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to  present  a  new  project  to 
the  legi^<llative  corps.  Tlie  latter,  more  fortunate,  was  made  a  law  11  Flo- 
real,  year  X  (Matf  1,  1802),  and  till  quite  recently  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  legislation  regarding  secondary  institutions. 

The  law  of  May  1,  1802,  is  divided  into  nine  chapters.  The  first  (I) 
recognizes  three  degrees  of  education:  1.  Primary  schools  instituted  by  the 
communes.  2.  Secondary  schools  establii>hed  by  the  communes  or  kept 
by  private  masters.  8.  Lyceums,  and  special  schools  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  Chapter  II  treats  of  Primary  Schools;  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  when  the  enactments  of  the  legislator  on  this  diificult,  fun- 
damental subject,  could  be  realized  in  results  of  any  great  importance. 
The  other  chapters  are  devoted  as  follows :  Chapter  III,  Secondary  Schools  ; 
IV.  Lyceums,  V.  Special  Schools;  VI.'  The  Special  Military  School;  VIL 
The  National  Pupils;  VILL  2^he  nationales  pensions ;  IX.  General  reg^ 
ulations. 

Every  school  estabU^ihed  by  the  communes,  or  kept  by  private  Individ* 
oals,  in  which  Latin,  French,  geography,  history,  or  mathematics  were 
taught,  was  considered  a  Secondary  schooL  The  government  undertook 
to  encourage  these  schools  by  local  grants  for  buildings,  by  the  distribution 
of  scholarships  or  bourses  in  the  lyceums,  and  by  donations  awarded  to 
the  most  skillful  masters.  The  license,  authority  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers to  begin  and  employ  teacliers,  was  bestowed  on  these  establishments, 
and  the  prefects  were  instructed  to  oversee  them. 

As  to  the  Lyceums,  their  number  and  situation  were  not  determined. 
The  experience  of  the  past,  the  insufficiency  of  local  resources,  the 
uncertainty  of  everything  counseled  this  wise  forbearance.  The  law 
only  prescribed  that  at  least  one  should  be  established  by  the  court  of 
appeal.  The  general  course  of  study  comprehended  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, rhetoric,  logic,  belles-lettres,  ethics,  and  the  elements  of  math- 
ematical and  physical  science.    There  were  also  in  every  lyceum,  drawing 
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ntufcM,  drill  masters,  and  masters  in  deportment  and  occompUslunent*!* 
Tiero  were  four  diviaionsof  ecbolars,  1.  aUtc  pupils  {houriiert  nationaux); 
S.  tlic  pupils  from  the  sccondar}'  schools  admitted  free,  by  competition ;  S. 
boarding  scholars ;  and  4.  day  pupils,  botli  of  whom  paid  a,  tuition.  lu  cverr 
establish mi^nt  a  council  of  admlnltlrallon  was  formed,  of  the  principal,  J 
censor,  and  procuT«ur  getiLTsl  or  steward.  Besides,  there  wo*  an  external  J 
uppiT  lyceum  council,  or  IxMird  of  adniinislration,  composed  of  the  prefect  p 
and  two  magietRLtes.  Tlirce  general  RupcrintcndenU  of  studies  (uf^^ 
tpecteura  tjiniraux)  were  institutisd,  to  uvi^rsee  in  the  name  of  the  stateA  iTS 
every  part  of  the  administration  and  teaching,  and  maintain  ordear'  *n 
throughout  the  whole.  A  glance  at  this  brief  aiialy&is  of  the  law  of  180f  jk^ 
will  dtscloGo  tho  stamp  of  the  high  administrative  capacity  of  tLe  Fint  '  >! 
Consul.  The  many  great  defects  of  previous  legislation  received  Iroa  ,-•?' 
these  new  prescriptions  an  ellicacious  ruiDedy,*and  the  modem  jeatures  weft  ' 
happily  combined  with  tlie  aneiont  principles  tested  by  time  and  expcrienofc 

Imioediately  after  the  ailoption  of  tlie  legislative  measure  presented  kf 
Fourcroy,  the  author  was  named  Director  General  of  Public  lustmctiti^ 
and  displayed  great  ailministrativo  talents  in  its  execution.     AcconlingM  - 

this  law,  besides  the  general  svjterinUiidenIt,  three  commissioners  tahM  ' 

from  the  institute  were  added  to  them.  Loth  Bhared  various  duties  t^i 
undertook  the  work  with  zeal  and  dil^nca  under  instructions  from  tha 
gOTerament  The  material,  the  body  of  professon,  rules  of  adminiaH^ 
tion,  detailed  course  of  study,  sckcliun,  composition,  printing  of  titM 
books,  all  was  created,  prepared,  combined  with  rapidity  which  requinl 
both  thought  and  prudenee.  In  the  course  of  thn  two  years  46  lyceums,  |iS  i 
Mcondary  Bchools,  SGI  private  schools,  comprising  in  all  seven  hiw4MA  I 

tuid  eighty-five  establishments,  were  opened  in  131  departmeDta,  then  Mi*         i 
braced  in  the  limits  of  France.     The  tliree  central  schools  of  Paris,  ttd^ 
out  changing  the  locality,  liccanio  the  lyceums,  Napoleon,  CharlemqfM^ 
and  Bonaparte.     Other  central  schools  were  replaced  in  the  same  wajf^ 

The  section  of  St.  Cyr  and  Compiegne  were  alone  preserved,  one  iwlv 
the  name  of  special  military  school,  the  other  with  the  title  of  school  oflkti    . 
and  trades.     The  students  of  tlie  otlicr  institutions  were  divided  amonglht 
new  lyceums.     Six  thousand  four  hundred  pupili  were  maintained  by  Ibl    / 
state,  to  wit:  2,400  selected  by  the  government  among  the  children  of  d^  -  ■ 
izens  who  bad  served  the  republie,  and  4000  chosen  among  the  pupili  tf . 
the  secondary  schools.     The  same  law  bad  a  chapter  ou  special  schooflL 

The  European  wars  into  which  France  was  plunged  by  the  revolutioakld 
suddenly  drawn  the  attention  of  the  various  governments  to  establishntal^ 
for  military  education.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1  ;93.  the  ConvenlU 
iupprcssed  all  the  military  schools  uf  the  monarchy  excepting  Au2  rrt, 
■which  was  preserved  provisionally.  A  decrct  of  18  lirmuaire,  ye;  r  I^ 
placed  the  Institution  of  Oqihelini  de  la  Paint,  founded  during  tlw  i  ' 
of  Louis  XVI, — vmder  the  direction  of  Leonard  Bourdon,  and  m 
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Vtle  of  SoekU  dtt  Jeunei  Francais.  This  icliool  wm  nnitei],  SO  rrairul, 
T  II,  to  that  of  the  EnfaiUi  de  la  PatrU,  wbicli  dated  from  tlie  ama 
period,  "hJ  "M  ajtuated  at  Liancourt.  By  a  resolution  of  the  go*eni- 
,  t  Pluviuie,  year  XI  (Jan.  28, 1803),  GOO  pupils  of  the  latter  initt- 
■aem  removed  to  tha  nenly  established  Khool  at  Fontaincbloau,  which 
d  by  beoomiog  incorporated  wiUi  tlie  tcbool  of  SL  Cyr.'  ^Ve  hBT« 
alruajlK  indicated  bj  the  work  of  the  Convention  a  mixed  establish mbtit 
■si'iiEd  for  recruilii^  the  various  corps  of  public  service.  Known  at  fint 
uiidi:r  the  name  ot  tcLool  of  public  morkt,  then  of  thepofjMecAiiic  ickoitl,  that 
il  stilt  bears,  tliis  establishment  eliieily  owe<  its  origin  and  orgatiiiation  to  the  i 
Keal  of  Lamblaivlle,  a  pupil  of  Perruniiet,  and  of  Carnot,  aasisUd  by  Mong« 
Fouri^roy,  Prieur  (of  la  Coto  d'OrJ  and  others.  From  the  lectures  and 
activity  of  inch  mastera  the  school  soon  acijulred  the  distinguished  rank  it 
(till  maintains.  Such  an  institution  could  uot  be  disregarded  by  Kapoleon 
who  clierisU«d  it  with  care,  catling  it  Ida  hen  tailh  golden  eggs. 

Tlie  neeestities  of  war  determinL'd  also  the  reorganiiutlon  of  mediok 
instnicliun.  Ader  having  suppressed  the  old  medical  facuhiei  which  had 
become  very  uilsound,  the  Louvcniiun  £aou  felt  Ihc  necdof  fonuingealablish- 
mci.ts  to  furnish  medical  and  surglual  aid  to  its  fourteen  armies,  which  it 
did  !  y  instituting  Hchouli  oj  lleallh.  These  ecliooln,  organized  with  tbs 
eniliuaiasm  and  energy  which  cbnracterixed  all  public  acts  of  lids  period 
at  uniie  rendered  invaluable  Ecrvicei.  The  pupils  hastily  acijuircd  the 
koo»Iedge  indispensable  fur  the  field  and  the  liospital,  and  set  out  at  onca 
fur  iLi:  battle-field,  where  they  hardly  sulliced  fur  the  terrible  waate  of  hu- 
man life.  This  met  the  ur^nt  oecesHiiiei  of  the  time,  but  the  civil  medi- 
cal SI  lence  wai  abandoned  to  intolerable  anarchy.  I*y  the  attention  of 
Fourcroy,  and  according  to  the  promise  of  the  law  of  I802f  tlie  three 
schools  of  Paris,  Uontpellicr,  and  Strasbourg  were  reorganized;  inatructioD 
in  tlic  medii:al  art  was  at  the  same  lime  ru;;ulaled  by  new  arraogementa. 

Tlie  teaching  of  law  remained  in  tbe  aauie  stale  aa  medidoe.  N»- 
pok'i.d  soon  gave  to  France  the  civil  code.  By  the  same  Fourcroy  h« 
prijiHjwd  to  the  legislative  body  a  law,  paaiH^d  22  Ventose,  yCar  XII 
(.UurfA  13,  18U4),  which  established  twelve  law  schools.     These  schools 

•Tb<  lur  of  11  llDRil,  f«r  X,  tt  m 
had  bHD  dentTDJfid-  Thlj  Kh4a]  Iru 
lBi3,  tiuufermJ  It  MSL  (;7r,ud  Uh 

nKcli  >l  Si  Cyr,  «liere  ll  ilUl  matim. '  Fn 

Hat  of  BDDttwT  ndUtarj  Kboal  Ibr  tb«  TbnmHan  of  audn-  f 

■cbouL  <f  utilleij'  uid  eniiueeclsi  al  JIf  ti. 
f- Art.  24.  Tbg  uIiUdi  ipeclij  Ktaooli  >n  nippoiUd.    Art.  25,  Then  mmjht  vtiliUil 

mUial  Kluol ^  fl.  •  >pi>cl»l  ■choofof  (tograjlij,  hiiiorj.iod  poUUtil  Honanij  ;  T.boldM 
jtcbooii  of  art  4od  iltfilgn,  «ljjtlnf  mi  Full,  DIJOD,  and  ToutauH,  a  fourtb  irlU  be  fomwd,  ' 
ftur  jrofcBOrt  1  8  Ihr  abKrraUjrlM  KtuaUir  la  optrttion  IrfJl  euh  hlti  a  imrtHor  of  aal 
eay  .  9   Ibemwiil  bi  near  tin  •ernil  Ijctonu,  bschoioT  tbaoiodtni  lutaafx;  10.  • 
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arranged  ncarlj'  as  at  present  were  placed  at  Aix,  Brussels,  Caen,  Coblento 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rcnnes,  Strasbourg,  Toulouse,  and  Turin. 
The  law  of  institution  subjected  them  to  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  confided  their  administration  to  the  director-general  of  public 
instruction,  assisted  by  fire  general  superintendents. 

In  signing  the  concordat  accepted  by  the  legislative  body  (July  17, 
.1801,)  the  First  Consul  had  re-established  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
official  relations  of  the  French  government  irith  tlie  Papacy.  A  later 
law,  adopted  23  Nivdse  (March  11,  1804),  established  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, under  the  name  of  metropolitan  seminaries.  The  chiefs  and  professors 
of  these  schools,  the  direction  of  which  belonged  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  government. 

One  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  National  Institute,  as  constituted 
by  the  legislation  of  1795,  was  devoted  to  moral  and  political  science.  He 
who  restored  a  State  Religion,  and  considered  the  revolution  as  finished^ 
feared  to  see  rise  against  liim,  in  this  division  of  the  highest  establishment 
of  public  instruction,  a  kind  of  philosophical  and  revolutionary  Sorbonne, 
conducted  by  what  he  called  ideologists.  Consequently  a  consular  decree 
of  the  23d  Jan.,  1803,  modified  this  plan,  and  divided  the  Institute  into 
fonr  classes,  viz:  1.  physical  and  mathematical  science;  2.  French  lan- 
guage and  literature;  3.  history  and  ancient  literature;  4.  fine  arts. 
This  deliberate  mutilation  combined  with  similar  alterations  in  the  inner 
r^nlation  of  the  labors  of  this  body,  not  only  brought  it  nearer  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  monarchy,  but  distorted  the  k)f\y  ideal  conceived  by  Talleyrand, 
Condorcet,  and  Daunou.  The  Institute^  these  philosophers  thought,  was  to 
live  a  characteristic  and  entirely  independent  life.  Its  foundations  were  to 
rest  on  the  broad  basis  of  public  opinion,  and  to  represent  strongly  the 
ceaseless  progress  of  mind  in  every  direction.  But  thenceforth,  whatever 
might  be  the  special  merits  of  the  members,  the  institute  itself  became  part 
of  the  official  administration,  and  was  composed  only  of  official  boards  or 
commissions  of  art,  science,  and  literature. 

Univcrsiti^  «/"  France. 
(^6.)  The  most  remarkable  act  of  the  next  period,  the  institution  most 
deeply  rooted,  and  strongly  marked  by  the  Napoleonic  cluuracter,  was  with- 
out doubt  the  Imperial  University.  The  state  councillors,  Fourcroy,  Beug- 
aot,  and  Bercnger,  presented  in  the  Emperor's  name  a  new  project  to  the 
legislative  body,  preceded  by  a  long  exposition  of  its  causes,  which  became  a 
law  May  10, 180G.  This  law  was  composed  of  tliroe  articles  thus  conceived: 
''I.  There  will  be  formed  under  the  name  of  Imperial  University  a  body, 
exclusively  commissioned  with  teaching  and  public  education  throughout 
the  empire.  II.  The  members  of  this  corpoporation  can  contract  civil, 
special,  and  temporary  obligations.  Ill  The  organization  of  this  corps 
will  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  law  to  tlie  legislative  body  in  the  session  of 
1810."  Afler  having  obtained  from  the  assembly  a  ready  adoption  of  this 
laconic  act,  the  emperor,  dispensing  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation 
contained  in  the  last  article,  undertook  to  execute  them  «lone»  by  imperial 
decree,  bearing  date  March  17, 1808. 
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V.      LIBERTY  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND   PRIVATE   INSTITUTIONS. 
(I.)  Primary  Schools.— ^2.)  Secondnry  Schoolf.— <3.)  Saperior  Schools.— <4.)  Public  LecCorM. 

(1.)  The  first  article  of  tlie  decree  of  March  17,  1808,  declares  that 
"  public  instruction,  in  the  whole  Empire,  is  confided  exclusively  to  the  uni- 
versity ;"  and  article  second,  that  *'  no  school,  no  establishment  for  instruc- 
tion, can  be  formed  independent  of  the  im])erial  university,  and  without  the 
authority  of  its  chief."  These  two  articles  constituted  what  the  enemies 
of  the  University  of  France  have  called  its  monopoly.  They  were  the 
open  denial  of  liberty  of  instruction.  This  liberty,  fifty  years  ago,  nowhere 
existed  in  our  country,  neither  for  superior,  secondary,  nor  even  for  pri- 
mary instruction.  Even  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  had  the 
liberty  to  teach  only  as  members  of  the  university  to  which  the  emperor 
Kapolcon  had  attached  the  order. 

Under  the  Restoration,  a  certain  number  of  religious  communities 
devoted  to  popular  education,  were  authorized  to  found  schools,  some 
throughout  all  France,  others  within  certain  limits.  About  the  same  time 
a  few  establishments  of  secondary  instruction  obtained  the  privilege, 
then  enjoyed  by  some  others,  of  not  sending  their  pupils  to  the  state  col- 
leges, and  yet  of  giving  certificates  of  study  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
valid  for  admission  to  the  examinations  for  the  bachelor's  de<nree.  But 
these  privileged  establishments  were  few  in  number,  and,  moreover,  priv- 
ilege is  not  liberty. 

Tlie'  principle  of  liberty  of  instruction  was  laid  down,  for  the  first  time 
in  France  since  the  founding  of  the  university,  in  the  charter  of  1830,  and 
applied  for  the  first  time  in  the  law  of  June  28,  1833.  Article  three  of  this 
law  declares  expressly  that  "  primary  instruction  is  private  or  public.**  It 
is  completed  by  article  four,  declaring  that  "  every  individual  of  eighteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  profession  of  primary  instructor, 
without  any  other  condition  than  presenting  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune 
in  which  he  desires  to  establish  a  school,  a  diploma  of  ability  and  a  certi- 
ficate provin;^  that  he  is  worthy  by  his  morality,  to  exercise  the  office." 

Mere  liberty  of  instruction  does  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new 
private  schools,  without  some  real  or  supposed  advantages  connected  with 
them,  especially  if  the  public  schools  are  both  good  and  cheap.  In  1887, 
there  were  18,023  private  schools,  and  18,557  in  1840;  but  they  were  re-  * 
duced  to  17,118  in  1^43;  to  16,736  in  1850;  and  16,349  in  1865.  Thus 
tlie  number  of  these  schools  has  gradually  diminished,  while  the  number 
of  public  communal  schools,  which  was  only  34,756  in  1837,  was  in  1848 
found  to  be  42,720,  and  had  increased  in  1865  to  53,350. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  private 
schools  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  secular  schools.  Out  of  16,786 
private  schools  existing  in  1850,  there  were  12,888,  viz:  4,563  schools  for 
boys,  and  8,325  for  girls,  which  were  directed  by  laymen ;  there  were  but 
3,848,  viz :  399  for  boys,  and  3,449  for  girls,  which  had  been  founded  by 
rcligi^ms  associations. 


In  1865  tho  proportion  was  enlirvly  clianseil.     Out  of  ie,3j3         

schools  we  &nd  9,84  7  seculitr  schools;  a  ilccruaee  compared  wiiL   IK.'iiL^^^ 
3,041.     But  we  Rnd   6,502  schools  directed  by  reli<,'iuua  communiiii'.-i.  ibA 
is  to  say,  2,654  more  than  aevenlccn  years  ftgo.     The  eecular  mIv 
boys,  numbering  2,864,  have  137,721   pupils;  anil  those  for  gir^s,  t 
ing  6,9S3,  have  385,909;  total,  423,630. 

Tho  scliools  directed  by  religious  communities  are  difidcd  as  $dU  ^ 
lows  :  schools  for  l^ys,  64G;  for  girls,  5,856.  The  boys'  sl-Ium 
91,973  pupils,  of  whom  56,488  pay  no  fee.  Tlic  schools  (or  girls  hmre 
443,775  pupils,  of  whom  156,738  are  free.  In  tha  fanm-r  the  personnel  at  ' 
instruction  incluilca  no  less  than  2,314  masters  and  undei^masters,  and  In 
the  latter,  19,000  female  teachers  and  undi-r-leachcrs.  Besides  tlieia 
schools  belonging  to  the  religious  associations,  their  teachers  direct  13^1 
public  communal  schools,  viz :  1,970  boys'  schools,  8,322  girls'  schools,  ami 
1,099  schools  common  to  the  two  sexes. 

(2.)  In  the  mean  time  the  clergy  and  numerous  catholic  families  d^ 
manded  tliat  the  same  liberty  of  iiistruc(i<in  should  be  extended  to  seot^ 
dary  institutions  as  guaranteed  by  the  charter  of  1830.  After  long  aad 
stormy  discussion  in  the  legi6lature,  and  in  the  press,  and  rarioua  unsa»' 
cessful  attempts  by  the  government  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  dM 
friends  of  the  university  on  one  side,  and  of  unrestricted  liberty  on  lbs  ' 
other,  came  the  rcvolulion  of  1848,  with  its  constitutional  enactment,  /a- 
tlruclion  is  feet.  Before  a  declaration  so  clear  and  precise,  there  was  at 
once  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  difR-ring  advocates  of  restrictwl 
liberty,  in  the  provisions  of  tho  lawof  March  17,1850.  Bythetennsf< 
that  law  every  Frenchman  aged  twenty-one  may  exercise  the  function  m 
primary  instructor,  throughout  France,  if  he  is  furnished  with  a  diplou 
of  ability;  and  every  Frenchman  aged  twenty-five  may  enablish  an  imi- 
tation Ibr  secondary  instruction,  if  he  holds  a  diploma  of  bachelor,  or  %  < 
cortifieatu  frora  the  proper  authority  thai  he  has  for  at  least  five  years  «b>  ^ 
ercised  the  functions  of  inspcelar  or  instructor  in  a  secondary  school. 

For  primary  instruction,  in  place  of  a  diploma  of  ability  may  be  sub^ 
tilled  the  evidence  of  three  years'  experience  in  the  primary  school,  or  rf 
being  a  minister  of  religion,  or  the  diploma  of  bachelor,  or,  finally,  of  ibo 
simple  admission  of  the  candidate  into  one  of  the  special  schools  of  tl» 
_  government,  such  as  the  Saint-Cyr,  the  polytechnic,  or  the  forestrj-  sehoolc 
Letters  of  obedience  take  the  place  of  diplomas  for  lemale  teachorsj)*. 
longing  to  religious  communities  devoted  to  instructioD  and  recognized  Vf 
the  sUte. 

For  secondary  instruction,  the  applicant  may  present,  in  place  of  tlio  di- 
ploma of  bachelor,  a  certificate  of  having  passed  successfully  an  examina- 
tion similar  to  that  for  the  baccalaureate,  before  a  special  jur^■,  and  not 
before  a  faculty.  For. the  rest,  the  legitilature  declares  those  individuala 
incapable  of  having  a  school  who  have  been  condemned  for  crime  or  ftr 
an  offense  against  honesty  and  good  morals.  But  the  law  of  1850  doM 
Q  the  inabilities  which  the  former  regulations,  and  especially 
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liele  twoof  tlio  onlinancc  of  June  16,  182R,  pronounce<1  against  tho 
L*sinftic«  cnga^^'d  within  the  limits  of  a  rcli^ioii!*  cninmiinit y. 
•'  &u.*h  are  thu  immimitio^  now  in  Frances  whi<>h  the  law  o{  Mari'h  15, 
185 ■),  NmctioncMl.     To  prevt^nt  thi'ir  abusi%  the  lo;:islatnn*  has  dtH'idi'd  that 
llie  pablic  authority,  thnni^h  the  or^an  of  tfie  rector,  tho  pn>fect  or  tho 
faftperial  attorney,  might,  in  the  interest  of  the  heahh  of  pupils  and  of 
good  morals,  make  op]x>sition  to  tlie  o|»enin;r  of  every  new  school.     Tlio 
jn«l\ee  of  tlufl  opi)osition  is  diH'ided  by  the  di'partniontal  council,  with  lib- 
erty of  appeal  to  the  hi;^her  council  of  pul>Iie  instniction.     Ik'fore  tho 
tame  jud«^s  must  appi'ar  all  private  toiirhcrs  who  are  ac<'used  of  ne«rli- 
gtencc  in  the  exercise  of  tlu-ir  duties,  of  misconfluct,  or  hnniomlity ;  they 
are,  acconling  to  the  cinMunstancfs,  censured,  sus|K>n<KMl,  or  even  n»ceivc 
.an  absolute  prohibition,  incapacitating  them  frrim  holdin^j:  any  office  of 
in:»truction.     The  spirit  in  which  the  law  was  to  1m>  (idniinisteriMl  is  ex- 
prcsfted  in  the  Circular  ndtlressed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
01.  de  Farieu)  to  the  new  n.K.*tor« : 

"I  will  place  in  thi*  first  rank  of  your  ohli<vntions.  sincere  respect  for  thnt  lib- 
erty whirh  Ls,  w>  to  s]>e:ik,  tiii'  principle  of  thi*  ih'w  Inw.  (Nincnvi'd  and  udupted 
with  the  avowed  inU'iitioii  uf  tVi'oin;;  private  inntruetioii  from  the  tutela};e  ot  tho 
8t;ire,  this  law  euntiniies  nooni'uftlie  ulistacles  that  the  old  legishition  had  es- 
tahli>h  hI.  Ic  ronscrruti's  at  onee  the  lilicrtv  of  the  fathrr  of  the  faniilv,  ami  thnt 
of  the  ritizen,  who  eun  hemrforward,  without  previous  aiitlioriry,  devote  himM-lf 
to  tlic  education  u^'  youth.  It  admits  no  opi>oa(ition  un  your  part  to  the  oiien- 
ing  of  private  si*li(H)l.<«,  i-xecpt  in  the  interest  of  the  pulilie  morals,  the  healtli  of 
the  pii])ils,  or  for  laek  of  ability,  as  detonnined  by  law.  In  applvinj;  a  Ic^'islation 
so  HIktuI,  in  a  manner  eonfonnahle  to  tho  sitirit  tluit  dietated  it,  your  adminis- 
tration will  not  Ik.*  tolonrnt  merx'ly,  it  will  show  itsi>lf  when  necessary,  InMU'volcnt 
and  profirtive.  Evrr^-where  th.it  you  sec  youth  e<lurated  in  tlie 'principles  of 
onler,  morality  anti  virtue,  yon  will'  know  t'liat  thrro  is  an  institution  usi'ful  to 
the  country,  and  whose  pros|>erity  should  bo  dear  to  you." 

Tlic  statistical  results  of  making  instruction  free  to  pan^nts  and  tt>ach- 
ers— and  to  tea<'hers,  inilividual  or  associated,  arc  as  follows :  on  the  first 
>f  January,  18G5,  there  were  934  private  establishments  (147  less  than  in 
1854)  of  secondary  instruction,  with  34,000  pupils,  U'sides  2lU  clerical 
seminaries*  with  20,000  pupils,  an  aggregate  of  1,1  OH  s^rhools  and  54,000 
pupils.  In  the  mean  time  the  attendance  in  the  state  lyceums  has  incn^ased 
from  10,2(55  in  1850,  to  34,442  in  1805;  and  in  the  communal  colleges, 
from  20,000  in  1850,  to  32,000  in  18G5.  LiU^rty  of  instruction,  properly 
guanlcd,  while  it  has  quieted  opposition  and  satisfied  the  demands  of  fam- 
ilies, has  p<*riled  no  inten«st,  but  heliwd  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
tlie  elevation  of  p»d)lic  intelligence. 

(3.)     Su|K»rior  ini^truction,  difTcring  from  primary  and  secondary  instmc- 
i?  tion,  has  continued  entin-ly  sulN)nlinate  in  its  exen*ise,  to  the  discn»tionary 
F  power  <»f  the  a(lininistrati(m.     T«Mlay,  no  more  than  in  1808,  no  one  may 
«  teach  law,  medicine,  anheology,  belles-lettres,  in  Fran<;e,  if  ho  has  not 


«. 


*0f  the  clerical  mmliuurict,  13  belong  to  the  M«rbta  ;  13  to  the  JwultJi ;  1  to  the  Lanrittn; 
^  2  to  the  Uwilicnji ;  2  to  tlie  HcpurifnA  :  1  to  the  Doctrinalroa  ;  1  to  the  prientii  of  the  rerpetual 
Adoration  ;  1  to  the  prie^tB  of  thu  Sacred  Ueart  of  Mary  and  Jesui ;  and  1  to  tbe  priests  of  Satn^ 
Joseph. 


# 
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obtained  for  tbiB  purpose,  from  the  government,  represented  by  the  minb' 
ter  of  public  instruction,  an  express  authority,  which  is  always  revocable. 

There  has,  however,  always  been  in  France,  outside  of  the  official  instroo- 
tion,  a  certain  number  of  public  lectures  on  different  branches  of  science 
and  literature.  The  most  aficient,  the  most  numerous,  and  without  doubt 
the  best  organized,  were  the  lectures'  given  at  Paris  to  the  students  in 
medicine,  and  which  completed  in  the  happiest  manner  the  instnictioQ  of 
that  faculty.  Directed  in  general  by  masters  still  young,  but  skillful  and 
full  of  ardor,  these  latter  courses  shared  the  great  renown  which  the  med- 
ical school  of  Paris  has  acquired  throughout  the  entire  world. 

(4.)  Under  the  auspices  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  QtiL  I>u- 
ruy),  and  by  the  exertions  of  an  association  of  professors,  scholarsi,  and  men 
of  letters,  scientific  and  literary  conferences  (i'amiliar  leetures)  were  organ- 
ized at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1863.  Twice  a  week,  for 
•everal  montlis,  there  was  gathered  a  compact  audience  of  old  and  young, 
fathers  and  mothers,  simple  workmen  and  people  of  the  highest  rank, 
pressing  into  the  venerable  edifice  consecrated  from  all  time  to  the  severe 
studies,  to  listen  to  an  address,  witty  or  learned,  and  always  instructive. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  courses  at  Paris,  the  minister,  in 
a  circular  dated  October  1,  1864,  invited  the  members  of  the  university 
faculties  to  prepare  for  the  large  centres  of  population  throughout  th^ 
Empire,  the  most  noble  and  the  most  useful  recreation,  by  giving,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  discourses  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  few  public  instructions  on 
subjeets  of  science  or  literature,  capable  of  being  intelligently  treated  in 
a  single  hour ;  at  the  same  time  the  cooperation  of  the  learned  societies,  the 
magistracy,  the  administrative  bodies,  all  those,  in  fact,  who,  in  different 
positions,  could  unite  usefully  in  this  crusade  of  devotion  and  knowledge, 
against  ignorance  and  dangerous  leisure,  was  invoked. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  legislative  session  of  1865,  the  government 
announced  in  the  Expose  de  la  situation  de  VEmpire,  that  ^00  free  courses 
of  lectures  were  in  progress ;  which  number  continued  to  increase  during 
the  following  months.  During  the  scholastic  year  1865-1866,  there  were 
no  less  than  1,003  assemblies,  of  which  304  were  at  Paris,  and  699  in  the 
departments.  Among  these,  124  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  learned 
academies,  25  of  industrial  societies,  152  of  municipalities,  and  one  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  All  the  enlightened  classes  furnished  their  contin- 
gent to  the  personnel  that  bore  the  burden  of  this  instruction,  so  novel  in 
France,  but  so  quickly  and  so  universally  popular.  It  counted  in  its  ranks 
856  professors,  members  of  the  university,  144  men  of  Jetters,  2  councilors 
of  state,  12  members  of  the  institute,  magistrates,  engineers,  lawyers,  drug- 
gists, architects,  members  of  the  clergy.  The  subjects  treated  present  a 
happy  variety.  Literature  furnished  894  subjects  j  the  sciences  and  their 
application,  223  ;  history,.  103;  political  economy  and  jurisprudence,  87; 
the  fine  arts*,  48 ;  hygiene,  40 ;  geography,  86 ;  philosophy,  38  j  agriculture, 
%i\  archeology,  15. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE.  QQg 

Prof.  Arnold,  in  his  report  already  cited,  and  in  the  same  chapter^  thus 
speaks  of  the 

TEACHIKO   BTAFV   O?  THE  FRENCH   BEGOHDART  SCHOOLS. 

Their  admiuiatration,  properly  so-called,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provisory  a  censor, 
and  a  steward,  who  themselves  take  no  part  in  the  teaching,  but  who  admit  the 
scholars,  correspond  with  the  parents,  keep  the  accounts,  mana^  all  the  house- 
hold economy,  superintend  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  each  member  of  the 
establishment,  and  maintain  the  discipline.  There  are  also  two  or  more  chap- 
lains, and  the  great  t^eet  of  Paris,  which  receive  a  very  large  number  of  boara- 
ers,  have  also  a  certain  numlier  of  officers,  with  the  title  of  general  superintend- 
ents, attached  to  the  governing  body. 

To  all  French  lycees  is  attached  a  council  of  admioistration,  revising  the  con- 
duct of  their  business  aflQiirs,  and  each  academy  has  a  commission  of  health, 
charged  with  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  in 
the  academic  district.  A  central  commission  of  health  exists  for  the  special  ben- 
etit  of  the  Paris  f^ees.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  governing  and  administer- 
ing body  in  a  French  fifcee  consists  of  these  three  functionaries :  the  pwcisewr, 
who  is  the  chief  of  all,  the  censeur^  and  the  eco/tome  or  steward.  Then  come  the 
te.ichers,  professors  of  different  degrees  of  rank.  Then  the  maitres  npetiteurs,  on 
whom  falls  the  task  of  that  constant  supervision  of  the  boys  out  of  class  honm, 
for  which  French  schools  have  with  us  in  England  such  a  notoriety.  The  pro- 
fessors give  their  lessons,  and  arc  then  free  to  depart.  They  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  l)oys  out  of  school  hours.  The  maitres  ripititeurs,  or  maiirm 
(telude,  as  they  are  more  generally  called, — the  ushers,  as  we  should  call  them, — 
are  with  the  boys  when  they  are  preparing  their  lessons,  and  at  their  meals,  and 
^t  tlieir  recreation,  and  in  their  •dormitories.  The  highest  class  of  these  ushen 
assist  the  boys  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons ;  a  lower  and  far  larger  class  ia 
inadoQuate  for  tiiis  task  of  tutor,  and  is  simply  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
intending and  reporting. 

All  these  functionaries,  from  tha proviseiw  to  the  maitre  cTetudt,  arc  nominated 
by  the  minister.  The  proriseur  and  the  rector,  indeed,  present  for  the  minister's 
acceptance,  candidates  for  the  post  of  maitre  d'etude,  and  of  teacher  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  communal  colleges ;  and  the  rector  has  to  keep  a  record  of  serrice 
and  seniority  among  the  professors  in  the  li/cfea  of  his  academy,  which  record,  no 
doubt,  guides  the  minister  in  making  his  nomination.  Still,  the  mass  of  patron* 
age  rested  in  the  minister  must  appear  to  our  eyes  extraordinary.  But  it  it 
right  to  say  that  the  law  in  France  has  imposed  conditions  on  the  minister's  ex- 
ercise of  his  patronage,  which  inevitably  keep  it  within  strict  bounds.  As  the 
rector  must  be  a  doctor  in  some  faculty,  and  the  academy-inspector  must  be  a 
licentiate,  (intermediate  between  a  bachelor  and  a  doctor,  and  answering  to  our 
master,)  so  each  functionary  of  the  /yc^e,  from  the  provUeur  to  the  niaitre  d^Uude, 
must  present  some  guarantee  of  intellectual  capacity. 

The  provis^ur  must  be  a  licentiate.  The  maitre  d'Hitde  must  bo  a  bachelor  of 
letters  or  sciences.  But  it  is  for  the  professor's  office  that  the*  most  stringent 
security  is  re<}uired.  To  be  a  full  professor,  ( profesteur  tituiairf, )  the  title  of 
agrege  de  lifcee  is  necessary.     We  have  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  England. 

It  is  not  a  university  grade,  but  a  special  certificate  or  diploma.  The  cxaminap 
tion  for  it  re({uires  the  possession  of  a  university  grade,  and  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  the  intended  professor's  teaching.  The  title  exists  for  sufierior  in- 
struction also  ;  there  are  afjreges  de  faculte,  as  well  as  agreges  de  lycee ;  to  be  full 
professor  in  a  faitulty,  indccii,  guarantees  beyond  tho  agregation,  (for  example, 
the  rank  of  doctor  or  of  meml>cr  of  the  institute)  are  demanded ;  but  even  to  be 
acting  professor  ( profi-tiseur  suppleant)  in  a  faculty,  the  title  of  agrlge  in  that  fac- 
ulty mutit  Ijc  obtained  ;  and  to  obtain  it,  the  candidate  has  to  pass  a  strict  exam* 
ination  in  the  matters  which  he  will  have  to  teach.  The  agrtgh  de  lycee  are  of 
seven  orders,  corresponding  to  the  kinds  of  instruction  given  in  tho  lucees.  There 
arc  agregds  for  the  classes  of  mathematics,  of  natural  sciences,  of  philosophy,  of 
higher  classics,  of  lower  classics,  of  history  and  geography,  of  modem  languages. 
To  be  an  agrlge  for  any  one  of  them,  the  candidate  must  bo  tw:enty-five  years 
old,  and  must  have  had  five  years'  practice  of  teaching  in  a  public  or  private 
school.  A  certain  maturity  and  expencnce  are  thus  insured  at  the  outset.  Then 
the  intending  agrege,  for  the  classes  of  mathematics,  must  possess  the  dcgprcc  of 
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licentiate  of  mathematics,  and  that  of  licentiate  either  of  physics  or  of  nataral 
Bcienccs ;  for  the  classes  of  natural  sciences,  the  same ;  for  the  classes  of  philos- 
ophy, the  decree  of  licentiate  of  letters,  (master  of  arts,)  and  that  of  bachelor 
or  sciences  ;  for  the  higher  classical  division,  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters; 
for  the  lower,  the  same ;  for  the  classes  of  geography  and  hist<>ry,  the  same ;  for 
those  of  modem  languages,  a  certificate  of  fitness  (obtained  only  after  examina- 
tion) to  teach  them. 

These  preliminary  securities  being  taken,  the  candidates  ander^  a  written  ex- 
amination. If  they  fail  in  the  written  examination  they  are  rejected.  If  thev 
pass  in  it.  they  proceed  to  a  rira  voce  one.  In  every  case  the  examination  fs 
oased  on  the  programme  of  the  classes  for  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  become 
aqrSgS,  and  the  oral  examination  includes  one  or  more  lessons  delivered  as  if  to  a 
class.  The  programmes  of  the  different  classes  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  fixed 
by  authority.  I  will  just  mention  in  passin<;  what  the  candidate  for  the  da^es 
supirieures  ae  lettres  (higher  classical  division)  has  to  do.  His  paper-work  con* 
sists  of  a  piece  of  Latin  verse,  a  piece  of  translation  from  French  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  a  piece  of  translation  from  Greek  into  French,  a  Latin  essay,  and  a  French 
essay,  one  on  a  philosophical,  the  other  on  a  literary  subject,  and  a  piece  of  tnms- 
latton  into  French. from  a  modem  language,  English  or  German.  In  his  viva 
voce,  he  has  to  correct  aloud  two  exercises  of  boys  in  the  higher  classical  division 
of  a  lifcee,  to  translate,  with  full  comments  and  explanations,  a  passage  from  a 
Latin  and  German  author  read  in  the  /ycees,  and  to  comment  on  a  passage  from 
one  of  the  French  classics  read  there.  He  has  also  to  translate  a  passage  from 
an  English  or  German  book.  Finally  he  has  to  give,  as  if  to  a  class,  a  lesson  on 
either  grammar,  classical  literature,  philosophy,  history,  or  modem  languages. 

Having  proved  his  fitness  by  his  examination,  the  candidate  is  then  nominated 
professor  in  a  class  of  the  onler  for  which  he  has  obtained  the  title  of  agrigi. 
but  he  cannot  be  employed  in  a  class  of  another  order  without  obtaining  by  ex- 
amination the  title  oictgrege  for  that  class ;  thus  an  agrSge  for  the  higher  classical 
division  can  not  be  employed  in  a  mathematical  class,  or  a  class  for  natural 
sciences,  nor  can  an  agrige  for  the  lower  classical  division  be  employed  in  the 
higher.  The  spectacle  often  seen  in  English  schools  of  a  classicAl  master  teach- 
ing, without  any  real  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  mathematics,  or  modem 
langna«;es,  or  history,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  France. 

The  pupils  of  the  superior  normal  school  can  hold  the  place  of  professor  with- 
out being  agrees ;  but  they  can  not  hold  the  more  important  and  better  paid 
post  of  prqfessfmr  titulaire  without  this  test;  they  can  only  be  divi.sional,  acting, 
or  assistant  professors  ( professeurs  divisionarieStSupplmntB^  or  adjoints).  And  the 
examinations  of  the  normal  school  are  in  themselveB  a  test,  and  a  very  strict 
one,  of  the  fitness  of  its  pupils  for  their  business. 

The  sa'aiy  of  a  prof-ssor  is  co  npjsjd  of  two  parts,  the  fixed  part  and  the 
eventual  parr,  as  thi\v  are  called.  The  fixed  salary  of  a  full  professor  is  at  Paris 
4,5'>0,  4.000,  and  3,500  francs,  acconling  to  the  division  in  which  tlie  professor  is 
placed ;  in  the  departments,  2,400,  2,200,  and  2,000  francs.  The  fixed  salary  of 
a  divisional  prptessor  is  in  Paris  l,80Jor  1,200  francs;  in  the  departments 
it  is  1,200  francs.  Since  1862  the  traitement  toenUtal  (which  formerly  depended 
on  th?  incomj  from  fe^s  and  board)  his  been  fixed  at  a  uniform  sum  of  8,000 
/rancs  for  professors  in  Paris ;  and  for  those  in  the  departments  at  less  than 
one-hilf  this  sum.  A  professor  also  receives  certain  foes  for  examinations  and 
conferences,  and  often  gives  private  lectures. 

The  divisional  professors  ai«  poorly  paid,  especially  those  in  the  departments. 
But  the  position  of  the  great  bo  ly  of  the  maltrca  tTitttde,  or  mailres  rlpitHt-iirs, 
is  more  discoura;^ing.  ThL»ro  are  three  chisses  of  them — aspirants,  sa'ond  class 
usliers,  first  class  ushers.  An  aspirant  must  be  eighteen  years  old,  and  mtist 
have  th'j  degr^^e  of  bachelor  of  art^  or  sciences  ;  a  second  class  usher  must  have 
served  for  a  year  as  aspirant ;  a  first  class  one  mnst  have  served  a  year  in  the 
second  class,  and  that,  if  he  has  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,'or  sciences,  is  suffi- 
cient; if  he  has  not  this  degree,  he  must  have  served  in  the  second  class  five 
years,  three  of  them  in  the  same  lycee.  The  best  of  them  may  hold  the  post  of 
master  in  the  lowest  division,  or  of  an  absent  professor,  or  of  private  tutor.  An 
nshcr  acting  as  master  receives  in  Paris  about  60  /.  a  year ;  in  the  departments, 
from  40  /.  to  50  /.    The  two  lowest  grades  receive  loss/ 
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TABLE  X. 
STATISTICS  OF  PKIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  1841  AND  188C 


SCHOOUI,  SCHOLABC,  ExPBimi,  Ac 


Number  of  Commune* 

Communes  withuut  any  Kchool  wliutever. 


Number  of  Public  Boys*  Schools 

Number  uf  P.iblicr  Mixed  (Boy»*  and  Girb*>  Schools. 

Number  of  Private  Bov»'  Schools 

Number  of  Pub  ic  GirU'  Schools 

Number  of  Private  Girls*  Schools 


Number  of  Sch'ool,.. ...  J  "".?«'  l«y^wperinteodenc6. 
Total  of  Pabiie  and  PrivaU  Sekooit 


Number  of  Public  Infant  Asylums. 
Number  of  Private  Infuot  Asylums. 


Total  of  Public  and  Private  Jloj^unu 

Totai  of  Schools  and  Jiaytuma 

Number  of  adult  courses  for  males.  |  »"YJ*'  dJrJIS*'*'^'™'*'^* '  *  * 
Number  of  adult  courw^s  for  females,   j  "»!?"  il^^ST'"^'''''***"**:  *  \ 

Total  of  Jtdult  Courses 

Total  of  Sekoolt^  ^sflumo  and  ^dalt  Caar»§$ 

Number  of  Communes  possessinj  School-bouses 


Attendance  at  the  Public  Boys*  Rohools  and  Mixed  Boboob. 

Attendance  at  the  Private  Boys*  Sch«>ols 

Attendance  at  the  Communal  Girls*  Schools 

Attendance  at  the  Private  Girls*  Scboob 


Total  attendance  at  School, 


Attendance  at  Schools....  \  ""?*' iiS*""^™*"**'. ::::;;:;; 

Number  of  gratuitous  Scholars  io  the  Public  and  Private  Scboob 

Attendance  at  the  Infant  Asylums 

Total  attendance  at  the  Schools  and  Jleyluvia 

Males 


Attendance  of  the  adult  courses,  j  pjjjjjj*^ * 

Total  attendance  at  the  Jtdult  Coursee 

Tlotal  attendance  at  the  Schools ^  Jlsylunu  and  adult  courses . 


Number  of  Conscripts 

Number  of  Conseriptii  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Per  ceutage  of  illiterate  conscri|>ts 


IMS. 


3,213 


13,5.iS 

JU.4oti 

6.1'^U 

7.4)26 

]i.ie^> 

49,751 

B.8U5 


58.556 


771 
1,090 


1.H6J 


60.417 


6,4U6 

340 

83 

58 


6,877 


t7.«>4 


«).078 


3,196,653 
349.436 
563,353 
498.5U3 


3,436.933 


3,634.013 
813,910 

933358 


134.387 


3,561.310 


109,749 
6,416 


115,164 


3.676J74 


Ordinary  expenses  of  Primary  Instruction  (in  franc*) - 


307,001 

109.038 

3655 


30.303.117 


18M. 


37.548 
650 


31,340 
17,518 

3yd09 

15,099 
13,115 
53,366 
18,305 


70.671 


8.580 
1.080 


3,668 


74.340 


87,163 
1,434 
8,900 
1.507 


106,7 


96301 


8,461,409 
336,397 

1.076.817 
743,031 


4.515,907 


3,830.670 
l/i95J97 

1.707^ 


433,141 


4.948,106 


747,008 
88,553 


839.555 


5,777.663 


313.557 

70..'S38 

3300 


60JW7,540 


Total  amount  expended  on  Primniy  Scliools  (by  State,  communes,  and  fami- 
lies) in  18G6  was  73,399,582 /r.,  exclusive  of  amount  (not  known)  expended  on 
16,349  private  schools,  attended  by  956,928  pupils. 

The  following  are  amonp^  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  for  1866,  viz.,  for 
salaries  of  teachers  in  schools  and  asylums,  46,137,709/7-.;  for  inspection  of 
schools  and  asylums,  1,040,488/r, ;  for  Normal  school  instruction,  3,700,106yr.; 
for  building  school-houses,  furniture,  14,561,128 /r. 
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EXPENSES  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  IBANCE,  1866, 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


«•■ 


For  what  pnrpoae. 


ORDIICART  BUDGET. 

Ctnfnd  admini^ration  of  pubUe  itutruOiam, 

Pononel 

Ifatarial 

General  iervice  of  public  instruetion, 

fnfpecton>general  of  public  In^tniction 

GeB«rAl  service  of  pnblic  inittracUou «... 

Academic  admlnitttratioa « 

Normal  Saperior  Sekodi  and  mperior  in$truetion ;  weientiJU  and  lUerarf 

cstiiblithmo9t§i. 

MoriDal  Snperior  School • 

Faculties   

Library  of  the  Uuivernity 

imperial  Institule  of  France 

Luperial  Academy  of  Medicine 

College  of  France .....•....•.....••. 

Moaeom  of  Natural  History '. 

Aftrooomicai  eiitabli»bment8 

School  of  Modem  Oriental  Languages — ^library  and  mugeum  at  Algieri  . . . 

Sekoolof  Record! 

School  of  Oreek  language  and  archaology  at  Athens 

Imperial  Libruiy,  ordinary  expenses 

catalogaes ....« 

Public  librarien 

Learned  societies • 

Subridy  paid  to  the  ''Journal  des  Savants** 

Selentiflc  and  literary  iiub«cripiiontf 

Pecuniary  aid  grant<  d  to  men  of  ficience  and  literature 

Pecuitiary  aid  grunted  to  teachers  and  subiiciiptions  fur  claialeal  worki  . .. 

Scientific  expeditions 

Collectiog  and  publishing  documeuU  relatiug  to  the  history  of  France 

Secondary  inatruction. 

Genera]  expenses  of  secondary  inntmction 

Imperial  lyceumsand  commercial  colleges 

Imperial  free  places 

PrUnvry  in9trwiion, 

lupeetloB  of  primary  schoc^s ,. 

General  expenseH  of  the  State 

Expenses  for  untiniuhed  experiments 

Total 

Expenses  for  finiMhed  experiments 

Total  of  the  ordinary  budget 

BUDGET  OP  SPICLAL  RK80URCE1. 

Primary  inetmction. 

Expenses  charged  to  the  departmental  ftand 

Expenses  charged  to  the  special  fond  of  primary  normal  sebook 

Total 


Amount  in 
fhuiea. 


570,950  00 
140,000  00 


947,000  00 

238,000  UO 

1,210,000  00 


393,610  00 

3^  828. 891  00 

S6,0U0  00 

615, 200  00 
43,7iiO  00 

277, 000  GX) 

593,360  00 

967,960  00 
82.800  00 
37,8vX)  00 
64,500  00 

422.500  00 
50,000  00 

197, 50J  00 
51,  Oi<0  00 
15, 000  to 

140,000  00 

9oa,ooo  00 

60,0(K)  00 

42,000  CO 

120,000  00 


•   100,000  00 

9,573,970  00 

868,000  00 


939,400  00 

5,911,7011  00 

42,179  99 


90,996,270  99 
300, 766  94 


20, 689, 037  93 


7, 149, 408  4^ 
1,  0o6, 187  95 


8, 155, 596  43 
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ExpenscB  of  Public  Instructum  in  Dranee — Continued. 


For  wliat  parpoM. 


£XTRA0ROINART  DUDOCT. 

Pn'pamtion  and  pi«blication  of  the  map  of  OhoI 

O  >>-i".  vatory,  ((■nn^ tnTction  of  laMtmuii  uti*) 

Pcienriticcxporlltlon  to  M<'xico 

ftnlui  i)i(  :<  j;i-;tDti(l  for  (hocreetioa  of  nchool-hoMM........ 

Work  (loTJo  at  the  lyctTiin  <f  GreaoUs 

Koniiule^hoi.I  nf  Claxny 

A 'In  tr"ur>r. 

Kx  fM'iiMti  of  nvlfinte  the  codcii , 

l.idtfuiLiity  iMiid  to  M.  l*«al  Unpoot,  editor  of  the  "  Jocuval  dev  ProJitutearB** 

Total 


Amoant  In 
franoi. 


25.000  00 
10  1, 000  00 
100.^00 

1,  isjiXoo  00 
9ni,ooooo 

7.\O00C0 

7U,000  00 

srsooooo 

10,000  00 


1, 070^000  00 


SPECIFIC   STATEMENT. 


CKMTILAL  ADMtNUTEATIOff. 
ParsomeL 

Mlnl«t«'H  rtlltvry -.--...- 

One  h<-cn  tiirjr  gnifrid —  .............. 

Or:e  rh.tf  <X  c.ibinei 

Oiie  dirti-tor  «:f  the  i)eritout4    

fixrliipfgcf  irivinou.<»0.0  0tn«2.U00| 

T wp.lvi-  Loiiiln  of  i»tir«'.in*,  (3,0  tf  to  8,00l>| ....   

Scvc'itei  n  no:  i^tnTit  licud  <  of  bnn  an*.  {'.IM'  0  to  5  500^  . 
6i>veutj-tw><l«  rkrf  of  diffeivnt  fcnidcM.  <t.5U0  tu  3,50U> 

Tiiiriy-Uvf  I*,  lvunt^&^.•.,  (UUOta  l,700> 

Paid  for  I'Xt  m  work 

Tota3 


100,000  09 

19^750  09 

6.  COO  00 

6^066  00 

es.  leo  01 

7-i.  490  11 
CU^828  71 
189,715  90 
4U,  100  Ot 
15,S20tO 


S7i},  917  91 


ALLOWAKOU  AND  EXPKIf8K8. 


MafteriaL 


neativg 

I/ghting 

OtUrt*  famiture  aad  atatiooeiy 

Flint  log. 

llfpaira 

fiondrtet 

Imperial  coancU  of  pubUe  initnwfloa. 


Total 

Total  central  admlolatFatkw. 


Allowtfd  in 

tLe  iiiuii>ttTlal 

budget. 


21,000  CO 
10,(00  00 
lO.OUU  00 
SO,  OCO  CO 
45.00J  (0 
30.000  00 
5.0UOO0 


14  J,  000  OJ 


Actnal  ez« 
penaea. 


21,450  50 
9.105  74 
l'J.5'26  30 
13.359  34 
42, 175  44 
38,015  41 
4,366  50 


139,999  31 


710.940  50 


43 
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Expen9e8  of  Public  lH§truction  in  FVtmee    ConttDnecL 


For  what  porpote. 


ACADEMIC  ADMIinSTRATIOll. 
Rtelort, 


One  T(oe<re«tor  of  the  Pftrto  Academy. 

Sixteen  rcctorH,  (15.U>»U  to  lU.UUU) 

Additk>Dal  nalarkM 


Eight  iiMpeeton  of  the  Aeadeirj  of  Pvit,  (7,000  to  iiOOO).. 
KlDety  luapectorM.  C4,S(K)  to  5,50U} 


One  leeretary  of  the  Aeademy  of  P^iii. 
Sixteen  Mecr«tari«M»  C2.UU(i  to  3.000) 


CierU. 

Thirty  three  clerkR  of  the  Amdemy.  (1,400  to  2,700!> 

Klghiy*eight  clerkii  in  the  aoidemie  iuvpection,  ( 1,400 to  ]JB0&>. 

MuUrml .* 

Aeademy  of  Al|^». ... 


Total 


ffUPEKXOR  KOKHAl.  iCBOOL 


One  inspeefor  general 

One  diiector  of  the  Kcientlfie Kindles ....... 

One  diffctor  of  the  literary  »tudk'S 

FoomnperlnteodeBtii,  OA^to  l^iiOO) 

OnedutplHiu ... 

One  »ti-ward - .. 

One  clerk... 

Six  te:  cheni,  (at  6,000) 

ElgbtMCD  teucberii.  (1.00'J  to  4.000) 

One  drawing-raaitter,  one  Hbrtuian.  and  elgkt  special  tei 

Paymcnu lOiido t(>  twophy»ieiHB». 

Salary  of  Hgfateen  ngentit,  t3U(>to!M)0) 

BtMirdfor  lOd  iinpilM 

Board  of  the  »Dperlntendentt*.  teaehem,  Jto 

CoUectiono.  «xconioo»»  liiirary,  Jke 


Totiil 


■USEVM  OP  RATURAX.  UaTOaY. 
PoraaacL 

BIzteon  pmtkmion^  (at  7.509) 

Onelibntrian 

Oi»e  afi»istHnt  librfkrlnn 

One  acconntant.  (4.aOO,)  and  axulMtanr.  (3»0CQ) 

Two  aMMl>taut  n:itnraliiiti».  ('.J,UUO  and  4, tOU) 

Two  keept-nt  of  the  gallHrieM.  (at  3,S00> 

Twod'awing-mantLiM,  (ait9L5UU) 

Onebe-nd  gaidi-oer^  (ai3.S0.«) 

Twenty  ''pr«paruteuni/'  (I  SUOto^SOD) 

Ponr  clerk*.  (l,50J  to  2,000) 

One  Moperintfn<lfiit  of  wurk>bopii,  (at  StSOO) 

Thrive  cbiefit  of  work»lioptt,  ( 1 ,40>)  to  2,UuO> 

Eleven  gardvnerM,  (1.20(kto2.5Ua) 

Eigbtmeiwngeni.  (I.UUOto  1.300) 

Nine  Herubber*.  (1.00>>  to  1.9lX)> 

Eight  keepen  of  the  menagerie,  (1,000  to  1,90QD 

Tlirue  carriers,  (1,100  to  l.auO) 

Totd 


Amoant  ia 


19, 000  00 
109^063  64 


54,9fi6  68 
434,572  04 


4,00OOJ 


€9,164  02 

143.384   17 

1X7,700  II 

35,615  Bif 


I,.9U0,9U9  0^ 


7,000  CO 
»,(00  0(> 
7,000  00 
5,413  S3 

3^f»  ao 

4,MO(X> 
l,f0l>UO 

K^tOOU) 

14.410  81 
1,W;J  CO 
10,41»  00 
101,770  00 
ia;515  60 
22,120  91 


293;610  0O 


4.500  OO 
3,<K»00 
7. 500  00 

53,00.)  01 
7,  o:^  \  9 
4.999  92 
3;  4*19  93 

33,099  i^ 
7.MiOO« 
%490  9($ 
Sv4M  0» 

ie.90O  ( 0 
6.808  51 
9t600  U 
8^799  84 
3^734  7d 


299.433  11 
;  1  T  .ssassa 
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"-« 

To.rt 

A            l< 

■oLT.Koi  or  ru«cx. 

Uuliif,  UgbiUif,  rrpiln,  ■lUloncry,  kookft  ud  nuidila  .. 


Poor  iHmlicn,  (at  3.tX»J 
Una  vUiiiiVanbtr. '.'.'. 

Eipnm  if  ndealalVou 

llMLlng,  li(blli>(,  lnolini 


Pmrit  Otmrviurf, 


AMraDon;en,  pfajiilclaii^ 

■iirTanU,*c 

MiUuUl 

DbHrrUorr  U  llaruille 
HcMaroki^ed  sb«rTmlk 

ToUl 


rtnlarj,  (M  3,100) 

Eiirki,  {-j,Gua ud':i,«iio'" 

ToUl , 


(i.Mnoi 

OT.BMM 
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Expen$e»  of  PuUio  InatmcHan  in  Frafi«0— Contmned. 


For  what  parpoM. 


UIPXRIAL  UBRART-ASootinaed. 

Firtt  department  i  Book*,  «Apf,  tmd  geograjpkieal  edUeHon, 

One  flilb-director.  (at  10,000) 

Tkrea  »nb-dlrectoni,  (at  6,500) 

ThrcA  ai»8ixtant  directors,  (at  5.000) 

Two  librarianH.  (4.00U  and  4.200) 

Screnteen  clerkM.  (1,9.0  to  3»500) 

Fire  aMflistantit,  (at  1,600) 

Total 

Second  tUpartwunt:  Manutcr^pU, 

One  hub  director,  (at  10,000) 

One  aMlHtant  snb'director.  (at  8,000) 

Tbree  aMistants,  (at  5.000) 

Three  librariani,  (3.000  to  4.200) 

Three  clerka,  (1,900  to  3, 500) 

Total 

Third  department  :^MedaU, 

One  rab-dlrector,  (at  10.000) 

One  aKMlftant  inb-director,  (at  7,000) 

One  librarian,  (at  4.000) 

Three  clerks,  (I  900  to  3,000) 

Total 

Fourth  departtnent:  PHnU, 

One  lub-direetor,  (at  10,000) 

One  amdittant  sub-director,  (at  7,000) 

One  librarian.  (at3,6bU) : 

Tbree  clerkii.  (1,800  to  3. 000) 

One  assistant,  (at  1,600) 

Total 

Workmen  In  the  bookbinding  and  iWngthopt........ 

Servants 

Bxtrawork 

Books  bought % 

Maps  bought 

Manuscripts ' 

Medals 

Prints 

Binding,  rtrpairing,  Stc 

Heating  and  ligbtlng .- 

Repairs  of  building  and  furniture <.. 

Bundries 

Totdl 

drck^ologieai 

One  professor,  (at  7,500) 

Material 

Total 


Amount  la 
Ormncs. 


9,909  99 
19,  UCO  00 
11,916  (hi 

8,199  96 
43,453  03 

8,865  94 


101,434  53 


9,999  9» 
7,999  99 
14,9119  76 
9,000  00 
7,933  90 


49,932  87 


9, 999  99 

6^909  90 

333  33 

6,909  30 


94,936  61 


9.999  99 
6,999  99 
3.466G3 
7,066  60 
1.566  64 


29.099  84 


18.816  06 

31, 439  98 

6,073  64 


39. 125  15 

9,063  SO 

in,873  19 

19.638  00 

7,830  35 

94,995  50 

13, 9v  6  00 

61816  50 

8.371  89 


196,749  97 


7,499  97 
7,499  9T 


499  500  00 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOiN  IN  SCOTLAND. 

.  Cj 

ABBA — POPULATIOK — EDDOATTOir. 

Scotland,  originally  an  independent  kingdom,  bat  since  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  on  the  accession  of  James  VI  of 
the  former,  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  as  James  I,  in  1602,  and  the  act  of 
Union  in  1707,  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
occupies  the  division  of  the  Islabd  north  of  the  Tweed,  Solway  Frith,  and 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  has  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles,  with 
a  length  of  217  miles,  and  a  breadth  ranging  from  43  miles  to  125,  not 
including  numerous  islands  which  line  its  coast,  and  constitute  no  small 
portion  of  the  whole  area.  Out  of  19,639,877  acres,  only  4,438,137  are 
under  cultivation.  The  population  in  1861  was  8,062,294  distributed 
over  three  great  divisions,  differing  in  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
country,  and  the  industrial  condition  of  the  people,  yiz.  : — Firsts  1,487,* 
276  in  the  Lowland  Parishes :  Second  80,000  in  jthe  Hebrides  and  High- 
land Parishes ;  and  1,012,270  in  79  Burghs  (Pariiamentary  and  Royal) 
and  289,057  in  78  Towns  having  each  2,000  inhabitants  and  upwards. 
In  each  of  these  subdivsions  the  organization  of  public  schools  differ, 
and  will  require  separate  treatment 

FUBLIO   INSTSUOnON. 

Public  instruction  in  Scotland  is  secured  through  three  great  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  called  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Superior. 
Although  not  legally  so  designated,  yet  the  institutions  in  each  have  a 
legal  basis,  though  not  very  closely  defined  and  limited,  and  the  whole  is 
without  any  efficient  system  of  local  or  state  administration,  inspection, 
or  control. 

1.  Elementary  Instruction  is  provided  in  institutions  of  various  kinds, 
the  core  of  which  is  the  national  Parochial  system,  which  in  its  germ, 
existed  as  early  as  the  Christian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  which  took  its 
present  shape  in  the  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1615,  and  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  of  1683,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1689.  To 
these  departments,  although  not  exclusively,  belong : 

(1.)  Parochial  Schools  which  exist  by  operation  of  law  in  every  parish, 
which  together  (917)  cover  the  whole  of  Sootl&nd  outside  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  burghs. 

(2.)  Side  Schools,  authorized  by  act  of  1803,  in  parishes  so  situated 
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or  so  extensive  that  a   single  school  can  not  adequately  proTide  the 
elementary  instruction  for  all  the  youth  within  their  bounds. 

(8.)  Sessional  Schools  in  the  large  towns,  and  burghs  (each  of  which 
comprise  one  parish),  which  are  managed  by  the  minister  and  kirk 
Session,  but  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  parochial  system,  in 
their  class  of  pupils  and  studies. 

(4.)  Parliamentary  schools,  established  since  1835,  by  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, by  which  the  salaries  of  certain  districts  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  are  paid  out  of  a  public  appropriation. 

To  the  elementary  department  belong  a  large  number  of  non -parochial 
schools,  such  as  (1.)  the  General  Aesembly  Schools^  of  which  there  are 
619  with  33,251  scholars;  (2.)  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  SchooU^ 
of  which  there  are  202,  with  10,054  scholars;  (3.)  Free  Church  Schools, 
established  under  the  Free  Church  Education  Scheme  in  1843,  of  which 
there  arc  617,  with  48,860;  (4.)  Episcopal  Church  Schools  of  which  there 
are  74,  with  6,202  scholars ;  (5.)  Roman  Catholic  Schools^  of  which  there 
are  61,  with  5,736  scholars;  (6.)  Subscription  Schools;  (7.)  Proprietary 
Schools;  (8.)  Private  Adventure  Schools;  (9.)  Endowment  Schools^  in- 
cluding the  Hospitals  which  have  funds  to  the  amount  of  £100,000. 

II.  Secondary  Instruction  embraces : 

(1.)  Burgh  Schools,  or  Grammar  Schools,  established  by  the  CouncO 
or  municipal  authorities  of  Burghs  created  by  Royal. charter. 

(2.)  Academies,  or  Institutions,  both  in  and  out  of  Burghs,  founded  by 
subscription,  and  managed  by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers. 

(3.)  Parochial  Schools  with  advanced  classes.  To  this  department 
belong  a  large  number  of  Private  Schools,  some  of  which  are  exclusively 
hoarding  or  day  schools,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  all  of  them  having 
elementary  classes ;  also  the  Hospitals  or  endowed  boarding  schools  for 
special  classes. 

III.  Superior  Instruction  is  given  in  four  Universities,  which  have 
close  connection  with  the  schools  and  classes  of  Secondary  Instruction. 
To  the  above  department  may  be  added : 

IV.  Special  and  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies. 

For  thirty  years,  the  friends  of  a  truly  national  system  of  public 
schools — comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  of 
all  localities,  no  matter  how  remote,  or  how  scattered  the  inhabitants 
may  be,  and  good  enough  to  realize  the  wishes  of  all  classes  of  society 
for  the  education  of  their  children — without  ignoring  the  many  excellent 
features  of  the  old  Parochial  and  Grammar  Schools,  which  have  given  to 
Scotland  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages,  a  high  place  among  the 
prosperous  nations  of  modern  Europe — have  labored  strenuously  for  a 
reorganization.  Out  of  these  efforts  has  issued  an  Educational  Commis- 
sion, appointed  in  1866,  composed  •f  twenty  eminent  and  competent 
citizens,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as  chairman,  from  whose  successive 
Reports  in  six  volumes,  we  draw  in  literal  extracts  (slightly  modified  in 
a  few  instances)  the  following  account  of  the  systems,  and  schools  of 
every  kind  now  in  operation  in  Scotland. 
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The  Belf-governmeDt  of  the  English  schools,  which  is  their  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  and  which  is  greatly  fostered  by  the  management  of 
their  different  sports,  produces  an  excellent  moral  discipline  upon  many 
boys  who  learn  little  or  nothing  else  at  these  schools.  Each  public 
school  is  a  little  world,  with  its  own  rules  and  ordinances  and  traditions, 
and  in  the  government  of  it  the  boys  play  their  parts  just  as  they  do  in 
the  greater  world.  By  cultivating  the  different  qualities  that  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  playground,  Public-school  boys  create  an  individual 
manliness,  self-reliance,  and  a  general  healthy  tone  and  esprit  de  eorp$ 
throughout  the  whole  school  that  is  of  immense  importance  in  after  life. 

INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Burgh  and  Middle-class  schools  of  Scotland  are  arranged  on  three 
principles,  viz.: — (1.)  With  the  head  master,  elected  with  absolute 
authority ;  (2.)  With  head  master  having  limited  authority ;  (8.)  With 
two  or  more  masters,  having  co-ordinate  authority. 

(1.)  There  are  a  few  schools  in  the  country  which  are  placed  under  a 
master  with  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  head 
master  of  the  English  Public  schools.  In  these  schools  the  head  master 
is  supreme  in  all  matters  affecting  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
school.  He  regulates  the  work,  arranges  the  classes  and  the  time-table, 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  teachers,  and  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  trammel- 
ed by  his  directors  or  managing  body.  He  is  superior  in  position  and 
in  point  of  emolument  to  the  other  masters,  and,  like  them,  liable  to 
dismissal  at  short  notice. 

(2.)  A  second  class  of  schools  contains  those  which  are  under  a  rector 
who  is  nominally  supreme  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school,  but  is 
oilen,  and  indeed  generally,  nothing  but  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  other  teachers  and  the  managing  body.  He  has  not  the 
appointment,  or  even  the  nomination,  of  the  under  masters,  neither  does 
he  regulate  the  work,  nor  even  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  school  without 
consultation  with  his  board  of  management  In  these  schools  he  may, 
or  he  may  not,  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  higher  income  from  the  school  than 
the  other  teachers,  and  he  may,  or  may  not,  exercise  a  limited  supervis- 
ion over  them.  • 

(8.)  The  third  class  of  schools  is  that  in  which  their  are  certain 
departments  just  as  there  are  certain  classes  in  the  universities.  Each 
master  is  supreme  over  his  own  department — "  a  pope  in  his  class-room," 
as  it  was  put  by  one  of  the  professors, — and  is  responsible  to  no  head 
master,  or,  indeed,  to  no  one  directly,  and  to  the  public  only  indirectly. 
So  long  as  his  department  is  well  filled,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  to 
him  how  the  rest  of  the  school  goes  on ;  he  has  no  interest  out  of  his 
own  department  In  these  three  classes  of  schools  then,  the  head 
master's  power  is  absolute,  or  it  is  limited,  or  it  does  not  exist,  but  all 
teachers  have  co-ordinate  power. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  third  form  of  school  organization,  which 
prevail  generally  in  Scotland  are  mainly  four. 
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1.  Ih  schools  where  the  teachers  are  til  independent  of  etch  oUier, 
you  are  knore  likely,  it  is  Baid,  to  get  efficient  men.  First-rate  men  witi 
not  submit  themselves  to  anthority,  but  must  be  allowed  to  go  their  own 
way,  and  be  under  no  supervision. 

2.  When  a  man  has  to  work  for  himself  and  his  own  fees,  and  not  for 
the  good  of  the  school,  he  will  be  more  zealous  and  vigorous  in  his  own 
department ;  and  wholesome  rivalry  between  the  different  teachers  will 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

8.  It  is  better  that  a  school  should  not  be  dependent  on  one  man.  In 
schools  where  the  rector  is  absolute,  every  thing  depends  on  him ;  and  it 
he  is  insufficient  the  school  suffers.  In  schools  where  all  teachers  are 
equal,  one  may  be  bad,  and  the  rest  good,  and  the  school  docs  not  suffer. 

4.  Where  you  have  teachers  with  co-ordinate  power,  you  have  free 
choice  as  to  subjects  of  instruction  ;  all  subjects  are  on  an  equality,  and 
there  is  no  subordination  of  all  to  one,  such  as  is  found  in  most  of  the 
great  English  schools,  and  some  of  the  Scottish  schools. 

The  first  argument  is  more  plausible  than  real  Good  men  will  submit 
to  legitimate  authority,  if  it  be  judiciously  exercised,  and  if  they  are 
adequately  remunerated.  There  are  quite  as  distinguished  men  in  the 
English  Public  schools  as  in  the  Scottish ;  but  in  the  latter  the  remune- 
ration is  on  a  very  different  footing  from  what  it  is  in  the  former.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  submission  to  authority,  it  is  a  question  of  emolument 

2.  It  may  be  quite  possible  that  some  men  will  exert  themselves  more, 
and  teach  more  zealously,  when  their  actual  living  depends  upon  the 
result  of  their  work.  But  this  tells  another  way.  Zeal  roused  by  such 
a  motive  very  soon  degenerates,  and  not  unfrequently  results  in  popu- 
larity hunting.  Wo  saw  several  indications  of  this.  Teachers  in  more 
than  one  school  of  this  class  were  obviously  afraid  of  offending  their 
scholars,  lest  they  would  leave  them  and  go  elsewhere.  If  the  classes 
are  optional,  scholars  are  very  apt  to  attend  or  not  attend,  in  accordance 
with  the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the  class.  If  the  teacher  is  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  they  find  the  class  unpleasant;  if  he  is  easy,  they 
like  him  and  remain.  When  teachers  and  pupils  are  on  this  relation 
with  each  other  there  is  an  end  to  eflpcient  teaching. 

8.  The  third  argument  in  favor  of  the  co-ordinate  system  may  be 
answered  thus : — It  is  quite  true  that  in  schools  with  a  supreme  head 
master  every  thing  depends  on  him,  and  if  he  is  a  failure  the  school 
suffers ;  whereas,  when  the  teachers  are  co-ordinate,  two  may  be  good 
and  two  bad,  and  the  school  may  not  suffer.  But  in  the  first  case  the 
evil  is  detected  at  once,  and  the  head  master,  dismissible,  as  we  have 
said  before,  at  short  notice,  is  changed.  In  the  second  case,  there  is  no 
one  to  discover  the  evil,  and  it  may  go  on  for  years  before  it  is  discover- 
ed, to  the  detriment  of  the  school  and  the  serious  loss  to  the  pupils  who 
passed  through  the  inferior  teacher's  hands.  And  whtn  it  is  discovered, 
under  the  present  tenure  in  Burgh  schools  at  least,  the  inefficient  teachers 
can  not  be  dismissed,  but  may  remain  for  life. 
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4.  The  trgumcnt  founded  on  the  equality  of  all  subjects  of  instruction, 
Is  in  reality  an  argument  that  affects  the  curriculum  of  a  school,  and  not 
the  relation  of  masters  to  each  other.  The  position  of  different  studies 
In  a  school  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  causes.  A  subject  is  valued  or 
not  according  to  its  place  in  the  school  cours^ ;  according  to  the  time 
assigned  to  it;  to  its  value  in  examinations;  to  the  share  given  to  it  in 
deciding  prizes ;  and  by  the  fact  that  inattention  to  it  is  or  is  not  visited 
by  punishment  All  these  causes  go  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
different  studies.  The  fact  that  the  head  master  teaches  one  branch  in 
particular  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
an  established  truth  that  equality  of  all  subjects  of  instruction  is  a  good 
thing  for  any  school.  The  monopoly  of  one  subject,  coupled  with  the 
neglect  of  all  others,  is  one  thing ;  but  the  preponderance  of  one  subject 
with  fair  play  to  all  others,  is  a  different  thing.  What  is  really  wanted 
is  a  balanced  curriculum,  with  or  without  optional  classes  at  a  higher 
rate,  giving  fair  play  to  all  branches,  and  not  too  much  or  too  little  to 
an}'.     This  argument  therefore  is  met  by  a  denial  of  the  fact 

The  true  theory  of  school  management  in  all  schools  of  any  importance 
is,  we  believe,  a  head  master  appointed  by  the  managers  or  directors, 
but  untrammcled  by  them.  Freedom  from  interference  is  an  important 
element  in  this  theory.  Nothing  is  so  dispiriting  to  a  man  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work,  as  the  petty  annoyances,  ignorant  obstructions,  and 
little  interferences  of  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  of  authority  over 
him ;  but  who,  having  no  interest  in  the  work  themselves,  take  a  sort  of 
jealous  pleasure  in  asserting  their  authority,  and  in  finding  fkult  with 
their  subordinates  who  do  their  duty.  A  managing  body  of  this  stamp 
would  seriously  damage  the  best  school.  A  head  master  should  be  pro- 
tected from  all  interference  of  this  kind.  He  should  be  subject  to 
dismissal  on  short  notice  by  them,  so  that  the  school  may  not  be  bur- 
dened with  an  incompetent  head  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  he  should  bo 
independent  of  his  managers.  He  should  be  supreme  over  all  the 
teachers,  even  to  their  appointment  and  dismissal,  and  they  might  assist 
him  as  a  srliool  council  with  a  consultative,  but  not  a  legislative  voice. 
He  should  be  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  other  teachers,  and 
should,  both  by  position  and  character,  be  a  man  to  whom  the  other 
teachers  can  look  up  and  respect  Lastly,  he  should  have  entire  control 
over  the  internal  economy  of  the  school,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the 
success  of  it. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  observation  and  by  eicperience.  Profes- 
sor Shairp,  who  before  he  became  connected  with  the  University  of  St 
Andrews,  was  ten  years  in  one  of  the  best  schools  of  England,  writes  in 
reference  to  the  organization  of  Madras  College  : — 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  syatom  it  wonld  be  abaolntoly  necessary  that  a 
head  master  with  very  full  powers  should  bo  nppointi'd  to  preside  over  the 
whole  institution.  He  ought  to  bo  a  man  not  only  of  stronp:  natural  ability  and 
great  energy,  but  of  large  and  varied  attainments,  knowledge  of  men,  and 
power  of  management 
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Whfle  the  more  advanced  bojs  in  classics  shoald  be  specially  tanjcht  bj  him, 
it  ought  to  be  his  duty  to  superintend  and  examine  every  class  throughout  the 
school.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  man,  a  much  larorer  salary  would  have  to  be 
offered  than  Scotchmen  have  ever  thought  of  giving  to  their  head  masterai 
The  master  to  fill  this  post  would  of  course  be  chosen  by  the  trusteea  But  when 
chosen,  and  found  adequate  to  the  post,  he  ought  to  be  left  as  muqh  as  possible 
to  carry  out  the  system  of^e  school  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  From  what  I  have  known  of  the  best  schools  in  England,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  success  is  generally  in  exact  proportion  to  the  freedom  which 
the  trustees  allow  to  the  head  master.  At  Rugby,  which  is  generally  reckoned 
the  most  efficient  school  in  England,  the  trustees,  taught  by  experience,  have 
long  confided  their  attention  entirely  to  the  election  of  the  head  master,  and  to 
the  auditing  the  accounts  which  he  annually  lays  before  them.  It  will  be  long, 
I  fear,  before  our  countrymen  will  acquiesce  in  this  policy  of  non-interference; 
but  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  it  will 
their  schools  rise  in  real  efficiency. 

After  they  have  learned  to  have  confidence  in  their  head  master,  the  more 
they  are  guided  in  their  selec'tion  of  under  masters  by  his  advice  the  better. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  choice  of  assisUint  masters  entirely  to  him. 

As  to  the  Madras,  it  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  must  snflTer 
from  the  present  divided  rule.  Each  master  will  naturally  try  to  promote  his 
own  branch,  without  considering  the  others,  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  his 
zeal  for  his  own  subject.  In  so  complicated  a  system,  one  wide  and  impartial 
survey  of  the  superintending  eye,  to  arrange  and  subordinate  the  several  de- 
partmenta,  with  a  view  to  one  total  end  is  especially  needfuL 

Besides  the  intellectual  organization,  an  incalculable  moral  advantage  to  a 
school  arises  from  the  supremacy  of  one  controlling  mind.  If  the  head  master, 
besides  being  an  able  scholar,  is  also  a  man  of  high  character,  his  influence 
reaches  every  boy  within  the  school,  and  does  more  to  educate  him  than 
any  thing  else  can  do. 

These  remarks  I  offer  without  the  least  personal  allusion,  but  entirely  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Madras  system  with  the  most  perfectly  modeled  schools 
which  I  have  known. 

In  like  manner  Professor  Sellar,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  masters  to  each  other, 
says  as  follows  :^ 

There  should,  I  think,  be  a  staff  of  masters  acting  under  one  head  master  or 
rector.  For  the  success  ofa  school,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  the 
masters  should  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  work,  and  that  all  should 
take  a  pride  in  the  general  success  of  the  school.  This  common  action  and 
common  interest  in  the  school  can  be  best  secured  by  the  masters  working  under 
one  head.  Where  all  are  independent  ot,  and  on  an  equality  with,  each  other, 
each  is  only  interested  in  advancing  his  own  subject,  the  success  of  which  may 
appear  to  him  to  be  best  promoted  by  the  depreciation  of  every  other  subject. 
Jealousies  among  the  masters  are  sure  to  arise,  when  all  are  contending  for  pop- 
ularity against  one  another;  and,  further,  the  education  acquired  by  attending 
a  number  of  classes  standing  in  no  relation  to  one  another  is  much  inferior  to 
that  ofa  well  ordered  school,  where  all  the  subjects  are  taught  in  subordination 
to  one  common  end. 

Professor  Blackie,  of  the  same  university,  writes: — 

I  would  give  more  power  to  the  rector  than  is  customary  ifl  some  Scottish 
Burgh  schools;  and  I  would  restrict  the  power  of  the  managing  body  as  much 
as  possible  to  matters  of  occasional  legislation.  Their  habitual  interference  is 
pernicious. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Donaldson,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  more  limited  exercise  of  the  bead  master^s 
authority.     He  would  keep  the  management  of  the  Burgh  schools  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Town-Councils ;  he  would  have  all  the  teachers  elected  by 
these  bodies ;  he  would  encourage  the  Town-Councils  or  their  commit- 
tees to  regulate  all  matters  concerning  the  school ;  **  and  it  should  be  the 
rector's  right  and  business  to  see  that  all  regulations  of  the  committee  of 
management  are  honestly  carried  out  Dr.  Dooftldson's  views  are  worthy 
of  all  respect,  and  can  not  fail  to  carry  authority  from  his  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  in  Town-Council  managed  schools. 

CLASSE& 

The  classes  in  the  Secondary  Schools  are  arranged  on  three  different 
principles. 

1.  In  a  majority  of  the  schools  there  is  no  settled  curriculum  or  course. 
Each  school  is  a  congeries  of  classes  under  different  masters^  without  any 
definite  aim  to  which  all  are  striving,  and  without  any  harmony  of  action 
among  the  teachers.  Departments  even,  in  jnany  instances,  arc  not  kept 
distinct,  but  the  subjects  which,  under  any  natural  allocation,  should 
be  taught  in  one  department,  are  taught  in  another.  Book -keeping  for 
instance,  is  taught,  in  some  schools  at  a  high  fee,  by  the  mathematical 
master,  while  the  writing  master  teaches  arithmetic.  Geography,  also  at 
a  high  fee,  is  taught  in  one  school  by  the  classical  master,  in  one  by  the 
English  master,  in  one  by  the  mathematical  master.  In  some  large 
schools  again,  will  be  found  a  writing,  a  commercial,  and  a  mathematical 
department  striving  against  each  other,  all  teaching  the  same  branches 
on  different  principles,  an'd  all  at  different  fees.  Education  is  sold  in 
these  schools  like  wares  in  a  shop,  at  so  much  per  pound,  and  the  idea 
of  the  seller  is  to  sell  as  many  pounds  as  he  can  for  his  own  immediate 
benefit.  There  is  a  nominal  partnership  existing,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  same  managing  board,  and  teach  in  the 
same  building.  But  all  the  partners  are  struggling  against  each  other, 
thinking  only  of  themselves,  and  caring  for  the  good  neither  of  the  firm 
nor  the  trade.  More  than  that,  in  some  schools  the  partners  insist  upon 
a  monopoly  for  themselves.  In  one  school,  for  instance,  there  was  an 
excellent  scholar  and  a  highly  cultivated  man  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
department  He,  in  his  course  of  instruction,  desired  his  scholars  to 
write  for  him  a  weekly  English  essay  on  classical  subjects.  The  English 
teacher  in  this  school  objected  to  the  classical  teacher  setting  an  English 
essay  in  his  class,  as  by  so  doing  he  poached  upon  his  monopoly  of 
English.  The  one  argument  in  favor  of  this  unhealthy  rivalry — because 
it  can  not  be  dignified  by  a  higher  name — is  that  it  prevents  indolence 
and  stagnation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  produces  vigor  and 
animation  and  zeal  in  their  respective  departments. 

2.  In  some  schools  there  is  a  curriculum,  or  at  least  a  prescribed 
course,  but  it  is  not  imperative.  There  are  also  optional  classes  at  a 
rather  higher  rate  of  fees  than  the  curriculum,  and  scholars  may  select 
either  the  curriculum  or  the  optional  classes.  As  instances  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  system,  we  would  refer  to  the  special  reports  upon  the  High 
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While  the  more  advanced  bojs  in  classics  shoald  be  specially  tanjcht  bj  him, 
it  ought  to  be  his  duty  to  superintend  and  examine  every  class  througrliout  the 
BchooL  In  order  to  secure  such  a  man,  a  much  lari^r  salary  would  have  to  be 
offered  than  Scotchmen  have  ever  thought  of  giving  to  their  head  mast«r& 
The  master  to  fill  this  post  would  of  course  be  chosen  by  the  trustees.  But  when 
chosen,  and  found  adequate  to  the  post,  he  ought  to  be  left  as  niuqh  as  possible 
to  carry  out  the  system  of^e  school  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  From  what  I  have  known  of  the  best  schools  in  England,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  their  success  is  generally  in  exact  proportion  to  the  freedom  which 
the  trustees  allow  to  the  head  master.  At  Rugby,  which  is  generally  reckoned 
the  most  efficient  school  in  England,  the  trustees,  taught  by  experience,  have 
long  confided  their  attention  entirely  to  the  election  of  the  head  master,  and  to 
the  auditing  the  accounts  which  he  annually  lays  before  them.  It  will  be  long, 
I  fear,  before  our  countrymen  will  acquiesce  in  this  policy  of  non-interference; 
but  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  it  will 
their  schools  rise  in  real  efficiency. 

After  they  have  learned  to  have  confidence  in  their  head  master,  the  more 
they  are  guided  in  their  selection  of  under  masters  by  his  advice  the  belter. 
Best  of  all,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  choice  of  assistant  masters  entirely  to  him. 

As  to  the  Madras,  it  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  must  suffer 
from  the  present  divided  rule.  Each  master  will  naturally  try  to  promote  his 
own  branch,  without  considering  tlie  others,  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  his 
zeal  for  his  own  subject.  In  so  complicated  a  system,  one  wide  and  impartial 
survey  of  the  superintending  eye,  to  arrange  and  subordinate  the  several  de- 
partmenta,  with  a  view  to  one  total  end  is  especially  needfuL 

Besides  the  intellectual  organization,  an  incalculable  moral  advantage  to  a 
school  arises  from  the  supremacy  of  one  controlling  mind.  If  the  head  master, 
besides  being  an  able  scholar,  is  also  a  man  of  high  character,  his  influence 
reaches  every  boy  within  the  school,  and  does  more  to  educate  him  than 
any  thing  else  can  do. 

These  remarks  I  offer  without  the  least  personal  allusion,  but  entirely  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Madras  system  with  the  most  perfectly  modeled  schools 
which  I  have  known. 

In  like  manner  Professor  Sellar,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  masters  to  each  other, 
says  as  follows  :— 

There  should,  I  think,  be  a  staff  of  masters  acting  under  one  head  master  or 
rector.  For  the  success  ofa  school,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  the 
masters  should  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  work,  and  that  all  should 
take  a  pride  in  the  general  success  of  the  school.  This  common  action  and 
common  interest  in  the  school  can  be  best  secured  by  the  masters  working  under 
one  head.  Where  all  are  independent  of,  and  on  an  equality  with,  each  other, 
each  is  only  interested  in  advancing  his  own  subject,  the  success  of  which  may 
appear  to  him  to  be  best  promoted  by  the  dopreciation  of  every  other  subject. 
Jealousies  among  the  masters  are  sure  to  arise,  when  all  are  contending  for  pop- 
ularity against  one  another;  and,  further,  the  education  acquired  by  attending 
a  number  of  classes  standing  in  no  relation  to  one  another  is  much  inferior  to 
that  ofa  well  ordered  school,  where  all  the  subjects  are  taught  in  subordination 
to  one  common  end. 

Professor  Blackie,  of  the  same  university,  writes: — 

I  would  give  more  power  to  the  rector  than  is  customary  in  some  Scottish 
Burgh  schools;  and  I  would  restrict  the  power  of  the  managing  body  as  much 
as  possible  to  matters  of  occasional  legislation.  Their  habitual  interference  is 
pernicious. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Donaldson,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School, 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  more  limited  exercise  of  the  bead  master^s 
authority.     He  would  keep  the  management  of  the  Burgh  schools  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Town-Coancils ;  he  would  have  all  the  teachers  elected  by 
these  bodies ;  he  would  encourage  the  Town-Councils  or  their  commit- 
tees to  regulate  all  matters  concerning  the  school ;  **  and  it  should  be  the 
rector^s  right  and  business  to  see  that  all  regulations  of  the  committee  of 
management  are  honestly  carried  out  Dr.  Don^d8on*s  views  are  worthy 
of  all  respect,  and  can  not  fail  to  carry  authority  from  his  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  in  Town-Council  managed  schools. 

CLASSEa 

The  classes  in  the  Secondary  Schools  are  arranged  on  three  different 
principles. 

1.  In  a  majority  of  the  schools  there  is  no  settled  curriculum  or  course. 
Each  school  is  a  congeries  of  classes  under  different  masters^  without  any 
definite  aim  to  which  all  are  striving,  and  without  any  harmony  of  action 
among  the  teachers.  Departments  even,  in  jnany  instances,  are  not  kept 
distinct,  but  the  subjects  which,  under  any  natural  allocation,  should 
be  taught  in  one  department,  are  taught  in  another.  Book-keeping  for 
instance,  is  taught,  in  some  schools  at  a  high  fee,  by  the  mathematical 
master,  while  the  writing  master  teaches  arithmetic.  Geography,  also  at 
a  high  fee,  is  taught  in  one  school  by  the  classical  master,  in  one  by  the 
English  master,  in  one  by  the  mathematical  master.  In  some  large 
schools  again,  will  be  found  a  writing,  a  commercial,  and  a  mathematical 
department  striving  against  each  other,  all  teaching  the  same  branches 
on  different  principles,  an'd  all  at  different  fees.  Education  is  sold  in 
these  schools  like  wares  in  a  shop,  at  so  much  per  pound,  and  the  idea 
of  the  seller  is  to  sell  as  many  pounds  as  he  can  for  his  own  immediate 
benefit.  There  is  a  nominal  partnership  existing,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  same  managing  board,  and  teach  in  the 
same  building.  But  all  the  partners  are  struggling  against  each  other, 
thinking  only  of  themselves,  and  caring  for  the  good  neither  of  the  firm 
nor  the  trade.  More  than  that,  in  some  schools  the  partners  insist  upon 
a  monopoly  for  themselves.  In  one  school,  for  instance,  there  was  an 
excellent  scholar  and  a  highly  cultivated  man  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
department  He,  in  his  course  of  instruction,  desired  his  scholars  to 
write  for  him  a  weekly  English  essay  on  classical  subjects.  The  English 
teacher  in  this  school  objected  to  the  classical  teacher  setting  an  English 
essay  in  his  class,  as  by  so  doing  he  poached  upon  his  monopoly  of 
English.  The  one  argument  in  favor  of  this  unhealthy  rivalry — ^because 
it  can  not  be  dignified  by  a  higher  name — is  that  it  prevents  indolence 
and  stagnation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  produces  vigor  and 
animation  and  zeal  in  their  respective  departments. 

2.  In  some  schools  there  is  a  curriculum,  or  at  least  a  prescribed 
course,  but  it  is  not  imperative.  There  are  also  optional  classes  at  a 
rather  higher  rate  of  fees  than  the  curriculum,  and  scholars  may  select 
either  the  curriculum  or  the  optional  classes.  As  instances  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  system,  we  would  refer  to  the  special  reports  upon  the  High 
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^hool  of  Edinburgh,  the  Inverness  Academy,  and  the  Edinburgh  Insti- 
tution. This  method  of  arrangement  appears  to  us  to  be  greaUjr 
preferable  to  the  method  mentioned  above.  In  country  towns  such  as 
Inverness,  where  there  can  be  no  great  variety  of  first-rate  schools 
adapted  to  special  subjects  such  an  arrangement  is  probably  the  best  that 
could  he  suggested.  The  fees  are  paid  into  a  common  fund,  so  that  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  pecuniary  rivalry  are  produced.  The  aim  of  ail 
the  masters  is  the  success  of  the  Institution,  so  that  there  is  no  heart- 
burning on  the  part  of  one  master  at  the  popularity  of  another.  There 
is  no  compulsion  put  upon  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  classes 
which  they  consider  useless,  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  advantages  of 
a  judiciously  arranged  course  of  study,  drawn  up  hymen  conversant 
with  education,  are  offered  to  them  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  hare 
to  pay  for  selected  classes.  That  the  good  effects  of  this  system  are 
appreciated,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  three  schools  which  we 
have  instanced,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  scholars  take  the  course  in 
preference  to  the  selected  classes. 

An  arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  is  brought  about  by  a 
system  which  is  in  force  at  Dollar  Institution,  and  at  one  or  two  other 
schools,  in  accordance  with  which  a  *'  basis  fee^  is  charged  for  the  course, 
and  every  one  who  attends  the  school  has  to  pay  the  fee  whether  he  at- 
tends one  class  or  all.  By  this  means  there  is  not  much  chance  of  a 
desultory  attendance  at  a  class  here,  and  a  class  there,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  method  of  arrangement  throughout  the  school. 

8.  The  third  principle  of  arrangement  is  of  two  kinds.  (1.)  There  is 
one  prescribed,  invariable  and  imperative  curriculum  which  is  enforced 
upon  every  boy  in  the  school,  and  in  every  department  at  the  same  time. 
(2.)  The  whole  school  is  divided  into  three  or  more  sets  of  classes,  one 
for  each  department,  and  every  boy  is  promoted  from  class  to  class  in 
the  several  subjects,  not  by  routine,  but  according  to  his  proficiency  in 
each  subject,  uninfluenced  by  his  proficiency  in  any  other. 

In  the  first  case,  there  is  no  option  lefl  to  parents  or  to  teachers.  The 
school  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  classes,  and  each  class  goes  up 
from  year  to  year  in  every  department.  The  first  class  in  classics  is  the 
first  class  in  English,  and  the  first  Slass  in  modern  languages,  and  the 
first  class  in  every  subject,  and  this  class  becomes  the  second  class  in 
these  several  branches  next  year,  and  the  third  class  in  the  third  year, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  question  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  individual 
scholars  for  one  subject  rather  than  another.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  all  are  equally  advanced  in  all  subjects,  and  they  are  promoted  by 
seniority  and  not  by  proficiency,  by  routine  and  not  by  merit  The 
Edinburgh  Academy  is  the  best  instance  of  this  system.  In  considering 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  it,  two  distinct  questions  are  raised 
— Is  it  desirable  that  the  under  masters  should  be  upon  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  should  teach  the  whole  curriculum  from  the  lowest  subjects 
to  the  highest,  or  should  there  be  a  gradation  of  rank  among  the  masters, 
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and  shoald  e&ch  be  confined  to  that  profince  to  wbkh  be  ia  adapted  ft 
Is  it  dtisirable  that  boys  should  be  promoted  in  all  departments  by 
routine,  or  by  proficiency  ?  The  first  of  theaa  questions  affects  the 
teachers  more  than  the  scholars,  and  something  can  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  it  By  having  different  work  to  do  each  year,  a  man  is  more 
likely  to  keep  up  his  interest  in  his  profession,  and  to  stave  off  a  tendency 
to  mental  stagnation.  He  is  more  likely  also  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
calling  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  teach  in  the  highest  classes  in  the 
school.  It  may  be  also  that  he  gets  to  know  the  boys,  and  understands 
how  to  make  the  most  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  men  are  much 
better  qualified  for  junior  than  for  senior  work,  and  tiee  tersa.  Higher 
cla.ssics  and  advanced  composition  may  be  very  indifferently  taught  by 
men  who  would  teach  the  elements  of  a  language  thoroughly.  And  men 
whose  interests  are  in  the  higher  paths  of  scholarship,  and  who  could 
do  much  to  awaken  a  boy*s  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of 
language,  or  to  the  comprehension  of  classical  ideas,  would  very  probably 
find  elementary  scholarship  excessive  drudgery,  and  would  teach  it 
indifferently.  Elementary  teaching  and  higher  teaching  are  distinct  arts ; 
just  as  laying  the  foundations  of  a  building  is  distinct  from  raising  it 
architecturally ;  and  one  man  may  be  good  in  the  one  department,  but 
poor  in  the  other.  In  English  public  schools  it  is  usual  for  teachers  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  school  before  they 
are  promoted  to  the  higher,  and  in  the  years  of  their  apprenticeship  their 
capacity  for  one  department  or  another  is  discovered.  In  the  class  of 
Scottish  schools  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  there  is  no  promotion  in 
the  school,  and  no  apprenticeship ;  a  teacher  is  at  once  appointed  to  tha 
vacant  class,  whether  it  be  the  highest  or  the  lowest,  and  he  knows  ha 
can  not  improve  his  position  in  the  school,  but  looks  for  promotion  finom 
without  The  result  of  this  is  apt  to  be  one  of  two  things — the  master 
appointed  either  settles  down  for  life  in  his  position  as  under  master 
with  his  regular  routine  of  classes,  and  his  regular  routine  of  four  or  five 
years*  work,  or,  if  he  is  not  content  to  settle  down,  he  must  look  abroad 
for  his  future  advancement  And  this  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  hia 
interest  in  the  school,  and  to  cause  the  best  men  to  leave  fl^quently,  and 
the  indifferent  to  remain  permanently.  On  thia  snbject  opinion  is  divi- 
ded, but  the  preponderance  appears  to  be  fitvorable  to  the  English 
system. 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  general  question,  promotion  by  routine^ 
or  proficiency,  the  universal  custom  in  Scotland  is  to  promote  by  senior- 
ity. The  same  class  of  boys  go  up  year  by  year,  according  to  their  age 
and  time  at  school,  though  the  difference  in  their  attainments  be  as  wide 
as  is  possible  to  find  in  boys  of  the  same  age.  Of  the  evil  effects  of  such 
a  system  it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much.  Indeed  there  is  nothing 
reasonable  to  say  in  favor  of  it,  except  that  it  is  cheap  and  simple,  thai 
it  spares  the  feelings  of  the  duller  boys,  and  through  them  of  theijr 
parents.     But  the   result  is   inevitable— either  the  clever  boys  an 
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sacrificed  to  the  dall,  or  the  dull  to  the  clever,  and  not  in  one  subject 
but  in  alL 

On  the  practical  operation  of  this  principle  of  promotion  the  Ck>mmis- 
sioners  cite  the  opinions  of  Dr,  Hannah^  Principal  of  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  who  writes  as  follows : — 

With  regard  to  removal  by  routine,  I  never  heard  but  one  anrnment  in  its 
fiivor,  beyond  that  of  economy,  viz.,  that  it  has  a  good  moral  effect  to  keep  the 
same  set  together,  as  friendships  are  thus  cemented,  and  the  duller  boys  are 
spared  the  discouragement  of  seeing  themselves  formally  dropped  from  tlie  race. 
I  doubt  the  fact  of  this  alleged  advantage ;  but,  even  admitting  it,  we  can 
consider  it  nothing  else  but  an  argument  for  subordinating  the  interests  of 
the  higher  to  the  interests  of  the  lower ;  in  a  word,  for  sacrificing  the  class  to 
its  tail  It  would  be  as  fair  to  demand  that  every  express  should  carry  a  lug- 
gage train  behind  it  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  luggage  engineer  by 
afumiing  him.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  clever  boys  wasting  time  and  patience  at 
the  top,  while  the  master,  with  the  instinct  which  leads  him  to  labor  most  where 
labor  is  most  needed,  is  hammering  at  the  heavy  weights  of  the  tlass.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Scotch  system  generally  involves  a  second  economy, 
that  of  maintaining  the  same  collateral  division  of  classes  through  every  subject; 
so  that  if  the  roll  is  fixed  by  Latin  and  Greek,  the  same  distribution  is  made  to 
apply  to  mathematics  and  modem  languages.  No  doubt  this  simplifies  the 
time  table  wonderfully.  No  plan  is  so  effectual  for  utilizing  all  the  available 
time  of  every  master,  because  each  class  is  handed  over  entire  at  every  change. 
But  surely  no  plan  can  be  less  just  tathe  bo}'S.  To  distribute  a  pchool  on  (say) 
three  different  subjects  into  three  distinct  sets  of  classes,  requires  a  staff  large 
enough  to  provide  work  for  the  whole  school  at  once  in  every  subject.  Tet 
nothing  less  than  this  will  suffice  to  do  every  boy  full  justice.  A  boy  may  have 
a  special  taste  for  mathematics  and  no  gid  for  language;  in  that  case  it  is  doing 
him  a  direct  injury  to  confine  him  to  the  low  mathematical  class  which  ranges 
with  his  class  in  classics.  Or  he  may  have  lived  much  abroad  and  become  a 
fair  proficient  in  modem  languages,  while  little  more  than  a  beginner  in  classics. 
It  is  a  distinct  injustice  then  to  make  him  sit  and  listen  to  the  imperfect  French 
or  German  lispings  of  his  compeers  in  classics,  while  in  that  one  subject  of 
modem  languages  he  is  perhaps  the  best  boy  in  the  school  An  unwise 
economy  always  leads  to  waste  in  the  long  mn ;  and  in  this  instance  it  leads, 
in  the  case  of  boys  as  well  as  masters,  to  waste  of  time  and  temper,  brains  and 
skill.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  arrangement; 
the  justice  done  to  every  boy  by  the  precision  with  which  his  place  can  be 
determined;  .the  freedom  and  vivacity  given  to  examinations,  when  the  removes 
are  made  to  rest  upon  them ;  and  the  value  to  the  boys  themselves,  who  are 
made  to  wait  longer  in  a  lower  class,  of  the  repetition  of  their  drill  in  elementary 
subjects. 

Dr.  Hodson  expressed  his  opinion  in  these  words : — 

This  custom,  peculiar  to  Scotland  (i. «.,  promotion  of  pupils  from  one  class 
to  another  without  reference  to  proficiency,)  I  have  long  regarded  as  prejudical 
to  the  best  interests  of  a  school,  especially  when  driven  by  want  of  endowment 
to  have  large  classes  (often  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  boys)  all  herded  together 
upon  no  other  principle  than  that  they  have  been  the  same  nuipber  of  years  in 
the  school,  though  varying  greatly  in  agre,  ability  and  industry.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  very  best  master  to  do  justice  to  so 
large  a  class  even  when  composed  of  boys  tolerably  on  a  level  in  point  of  ad- 
vancement. But  composed,  as  classes  in  Scotland  are,  I  know  it  to  be  impossi- 
ble, and  have  learnt,  by  the  painful  experience  of  thirteen  years,  that  the  boys 
in  the  lower  division  of  every  class  (generally  almost  a  third  of  the  whole)  suffer 
a  grievous  injury  both  moral  and  intellectual,  equally  cruel  to  them  and  unfair 
to  their  parenta,  which  the  most  conscientious  and  painstaking  master  is  power- 
less to  prevent,  while  his  very  efforts  to  do  so  are  injurious  to  the  abler  and 
more  diligent  boys  in  this  class.  This  evil  is  so  fiagrant,  and  the  remedy  so 
easy  (viz.,  to  allow  no  boy  to  advance  from  one  class  to  another  unless  able  to 
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pass  a  minimum  examination  in  the  work  of  the  previous  session  or  half-jear,) 
that  it  is  to  me  wholly  unintelligible  why  it  should  ever  have  arisen,  still  less 
have  been  allowed  to  continue.  Nothing  but  the  excellence  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  Scottish  youth,  and  the  energy  and  perseverance  which  distinguish  both 
boys  and  masters,  could  have  preserved  the  best  system  irom  collapse  when 
afflicted  with  so  fatal  a  defect 

Such  an  uncompromising  condemnation  of  this  system  by  two  gentle- 
men who  have  had  so  much  experience  of  its  operation,  and  who  are  so 
eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  it,  is  unanswerable. 

As  to  schools  organized  on  the  third  principle,  by  dividing  the  whole 
school  into  three  or  more  sets  of  classes,  one  for  each  department,  and 
and  promoting  every  boy  from  class  to  class,  according  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  that  class,  without  reference  to  his  standing  in  any 
other,  there  are  very  few  such  in  Scotland.  It  implies  a  large  staff  of 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  but  it  is  essential  to 
giving  fair  play  to  all  classes  of  scholars.  Wliere  the  curriculum  is  fixed 
according  to  the  yearly  class,  a  boy  who  is  far  on  in  one  branch  and 
backward  in  another  is  kept  too  far  back  in  one  or  pushed  too  far  for- 
ward in  the  other.  A  boy  may  wish  to  attend  an  advanced,  class  in 
classics  and  a  low  class  in  mathematics.  The  highest  class  in  classics  is 
not  improbably  held  at  the  same  hour  as  that  at  which  the  lower  class  in 
mathematics  is  held,  and  so  the  boy  must  give  up  one  or  other  of  the 
classes,  or  the  hours  must  be  arranged  to  suit  his  individual  case.  But 
when  there  is  a  separate  curriculum  arranged  for  every  subject,  and 
promotion  by  proficiency  in  all  of  them,  both  the  difficulties  of  the  other 
systems  are  avoided. 

The  Commissioners  close  this  discussion  as  follows : — 

1.  There  should  be  a  rector  or  head  master  in  every  school,  with  entire 
control  over  the  internal  economy  of  the  school,  including  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  the  teachers.  His  position  should  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  under  masters,  and  his  emoluments  should  be  in  proportion. 

2.  It  can  not  be  settled  arbitrarily  what  subjects  he  should  teach. 
Opinion  is  rather  in  favor  of  his  having  the  classical  department  under 
his  charge ;  but  so  many  qualifications  besides  teaching  are  necessary 
for  a  head  master,  and  such  different  branches  are  popular  in  different 
places,  that  this  question  should  be  decided  locally. 

8.  The  system  of  individual  and  independent  classes  is  not  satisfactory 
in  its  operation.  It  would  be  much  better  both  for  masters  and  boys,  if 
this  system  were  changed,  and,  where  practicable  a  fixed  curriculum 
introduced  into  every  department  in  all  schools. 

4.  Promotion  from  one  class  to  another  should  be  regulated,  not  by 
routine,  but  by  proficiency  tested  by  class  marks  and  examination  each  half- 
year,  and  efficiency  in  one  subject  should  not  affect  promotion  in  another. 

5.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  enforce  a  prescribed  curriculum, 
there  ihight  be  a  fixed  course  of  classes  recommended  but  not  absolutely 
enforced,  and  optional  classes  at  a  higher  fee. 

6.  Fees  might  be  paid  itito  a  common  fund,  and  the  emoluments  of  the 
teachers  graduated  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
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SUBJECTS  AXD  HBTHODS  OF  IKSTBUCnoiT. 

The  subjects  of  school  iosiructioo  io  Scotland  arc  not  distributed  into 
institutions  of  different  grades,  but  are  taught  indiscriminately  in  all 
grades.  There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  as  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  their  attainments  or  their  instruction. 
Infant  schools  run  into  Elementary  schools,  Elementary  or  Primary  into 
Secondary,  and  Secondary  into  the  Universities.  Parochial  schools,  and 
those  on  this  model,  are  attended  by  children  who  ought  to  be  in  Infant 
schools ;  and  what  are  called  infant  schools  are  attended  by  big  boys 
and  girls  who  ought  to  be  in  the  more  advanced  schools.  The  Burgh 
and  Middle-class  schools,  in  like  manner,  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
Secondary,  combine  in  themselves  Infant,  Elementary,  and  Secondary 
schools.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  class-room,  and  taught  by  the  same 
master,  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  read* 
Ing,  it  may  be  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Racine,  and  alongside  of  them, 
infants  under  six  years  of  age  learning  their  letters  and  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  and  young  men  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  who,  according  to 
age,  ought  to  be  in  the  universities.  In  the  universities,  ^gain,  there 
are  students  far  advanced  in  Greek  and  mathematics  in  the  same  class 
with  those  who  hardly  know  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  have  not  learned 
the  elements  of  algebra,  and  men  of  thirty  and  even  forty  years  of  age 
alongside  of  lads  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  There  is  no  uniformity  or 
organization  throughout  the  country,  but  schools  have  been  led  just  as 
they  have  grown  up,  or  old  schools  have  been  amalgamated  with  new,  so 
that  the  general  result  is  a  sort  of  ill-ordered  patchwork,  and  the  great 
marvel  is  how  much  good  comes  out  of  this  disorder.  And  as  it  is  with 
the  schools,  so  it  is  with  the  departments  in  the  schools. 

Out  of  15,146  pupils  in  69  schools,  there  were  in  Greek,  962 ;  Latin, 
4,169;  French,  8,183;  German,  688;  Hindustani,!;  lUlian,  7;  Arith- 
metic, 11,823;  Book-keeping,  974;  Mathematics,  1,975;  Physics,  545; 
Natural  History,  165;  Chemistry,  184;  English,  14,023;  Writing, 
11,883;  Drawing,  2,063 ;  Music,  1,227;  Mensuration,  91. 

In  some  cases  all  the  branches  are  taught  by  one  ipan ;  in  others, 
classics  and  modem  languages  are  taught  by  one,  English  by  another^ 
and  mathematics  by  a  third  ;  in  others,  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
English  are  taught  by  one,  and  mathematics  by  another.  Some  schools, 
again,  instead  of  following  the  division  into  four  departments,  are  divided 
into  three, — classical,  English,  and  commercial ;  whiles  uch  a  school  as 
Dundee  High  School  contains  no  less  than  eight  distinct  departments ; 
viz., ^-classical,  mathematical,  commercial,  writing  and  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  drawing  and  painting.  In  point  of  fact  many 
schools  are  arranged  in  no  yery  definite  principle,  but  according  to  the 
teaching  power  which  can  be  made  available.  When  the  staff  of  teach- 
ers is  sufficiently  large,  the  schools  are  divided  into  four  departments, — 
elassical,  English,  modem  language,  and  mathematical. 
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Out  of  69  schools,  with  a  total  of  16,  146  scholars  returned  as  belong- 
iug  to  the  Secondary  grade,  only  six  are  regarded  as  strictly  secondary  ; 
that  is,  professing  to  give  an  education  definitely  higher  than  elen1cntar}^ 
Out  of  969  pupils  in  Greek,  more  than  one-half  (512)  are  in  the  six 
schools;  out  of  4,169  in  Latin,  1,291  were  in  the  same  six  schools,  while 
of  the  14,023  in  English  studies,  only  1,203  are  in  this  class  of  schools. 

Latin  and  Greek. 
In  the  six  professedly  classical  schools  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  are  learned  and  taught,  and  in  them  all,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, in  much  the  same  stereotyped  way.  Latin  only  is  taught  for  the 
two  first  years,  or  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  for  the  three  first 
years,  and  after  that  Greek  and  Latin  go  on  simultaneously.  The  high- 
est authors  are  read  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  High  School,  and 
scholarship  is  brought  to  as  high  pitch  in  these  schools  as  in  any  other 
in  Scotland.  In  the  Aberdeen  schools  the  system  appears  to  aim  at 
grammatical  precision  rather  than  at  elegant  scholarship,  and  looks  more 
to  the  attainment  of  rigid  verbal  accuracy  than  to  the  acquisition  of  clas- 
sical ideas  by  varied  reading.  A  considerable  part  of  the  scholar^s  time 
is  devoted  to  writing  versions,  and  very  little  can  be  spared  for  general 
classical  reading.  In  the  highest  Latin  and  Greek  class  of  the  Edin- 
burg  High  School,  small  portions  only  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Plautus,  Ter- 
ence, Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  an*)  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Thucydides, 
Euripides,  are  mastered,  while  in  the  same  class  of  other  institutions  of 
this  grade,  the  attainments  are  far  below  those  of  the  English  Grammar 
Schools,  and  of  the  German  Gymnasia.* 

Beading, 

Reading  was  in  one  or  two  cases  very  good.  The  scholars  read  both 
poetry  and  prose  with  confidence,  with  expression,  and  with  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  what  they  were  reading.  In  most  schools,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  expression  exhibited  in  the  reading,  but  the  words 
came  out  in  a  monotonous  uninterested  tone,  well  enough  pronounced 
and  easily  followed  as  words,  but  with  no  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  or  the  intention  of  the  author. 


*  The  following  authors  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  read  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Prussia  : — 
I.  Grkkk.  II.  Latin. 


1.  Virgil,  Echffvf.nnd  JEneid entire. 

2.  Horace,  entire. 

3.  Ovid.  Metamorphogeit  entire. 

4.  Elegiac  Poets,  various  pieces. 

5.  Cvsnr,  Oaliic  antl  Civil  Wara. 

6.  Livy,  five  or  six  Books. 

7.  Snilust,  entire. 

8.  Tacitus,  Annals. 
tf.  Cicero,  Orations  in  jwrt,  and  the  Treatises, 

"  De  Amiritia,"  and  *'  De  Senectute,"  "De 
Officiis, "  I)e  Divinatione."  *'  De  NaturaDe- 
orum,"  and  **  Disputationcs  Ttisculansc.'* 

JV.  J?.— The  above  is  only  the  cIoMical  part  of  the  frvmnasial  work:  in  addition,  there  is 
instruction  carried  on  simultaneously  in  the  departments  ot  German,  French,  and  English,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  etc.,  and  in  the  case  of  students  intended  for  theology  a  course  of  HebreW) 
in  which  the  grammatical  training  is  over  before  a  student  enten  tb*  aniversity  at  alL 
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1.  Homer,  the  Hiad  and  Odvugef  entire. 

2.  Several  Plays  of  iEschylus,  Sophodet,  and 

Euripides. 

3.  Herodotus,  four  Books. 

4.  Thucydides,  two  Books. 

5.  Xenophon,  the  .^nabasui  entire. 

6.  Plutarch,  several  lives. 

7.  Demosthenes,  De  Corona. 

8.  Plato,  Pk4edif. 
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Spelling. 
In  Bome  of  the  largest  schools  visited  we  found  the  spelling  very  far 
from  satisfactory.  This  was  not  confined  to  the  junior  classes  alone, 
but  frequently  in  the  ext^rciscs  done  by  the  highest  classes  mistakes 
were  made  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  authors  of  them  under 
the  standards  of  the  Revised  Code.  Where  dictation  was  systematically 
given,  the  spelling  was  generally  more  accurate,  and  this  very  important 
branch  of  education  is  more  commonly  taught  in  schools  than  it  used  to 
be.  There  are  not  a  great  many  schools  in  which  it  is  never  taught,  but 
in  some  it  is  a  regular  part  of  the  course,  in  others  it  is  intermittent, 
sometimes  given,  sometimes  neglected.  It  was  generally  pretty  easy  to 
find  out  whether  the  teaching  was  systematic  or  not.  If  the  spelling 
was  not  bad,  the  manner  of  setting  about  the  exercise,  and  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  with  which  the  work  was  done,  sufficiently  indicated  to  us 
the  diflference  between  those  schools  where  the  subject  was  regularly 
taught,  and  those  where  it  was  not 

English  .Grammar  and  Analysts. 

The  ordinary  grammar  appeared  to  be  given  in  all  schools  in  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  but  be  perplexing  and  distasteful  to  any  scholar.  At 
best  the  subject  is  too  abstract  for  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
The  ideas  conveyed  by  the  simplest  terms  that  are  employed  in  it,  such 
even  as  noun,  verb,  adjective,  are  beyond*  the  comprehension  of  the 
cleverest  boy  or  girl  of  that  age.  But  when  they  get  into  the  abstract 
nomenclature  of  the  more  elaborate  grammars,  they  find  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  what  is  a  new  and  unintelligible  language,  belonging  neither 
to  their  own  nation  nor  to  any  other.  In  addition  to  English  grammar, 
taught  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text-books  mentioned  above, 
the  same  scholar  is  taught  Latin  grammar  from  a  difierent  kind  of  text- 
book, based  on  different  principles  and  illustrated  by  a  different  teacher; 
and  he  is  taught  French  grammar,  differing  from  both  English  and  Lat- 
in, and  taught  by  a  third  teacher,  probably  a  foreigner,  and  possibly  also 
German  and  Greek  grammars  differing  from  all  the  others  and  taught  on 
different  principles  from  each  of  them.  Four  or  five  grammars,  all  of 
them  of  the  most  abstract  kind,  bristling  with  hard  and,  to  a  child,  unin- 
telligible terms,  each  calling  the  same  thing  by  a  different  name,  and 
classifying  the  same  things  in  a  different  system,  taught  by  four  or  five 
different  men  on  four  or  five  different  principles,  tend  to  form  a  kind  of 
mental  training  that  can  hardly  bo  beneficial. 

What  is  called  analysis  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  of  more  utility  in  edu- 
'  cation  than  the  more  elementary  grammar.  Grammar,  as  we  are  well 
aware,  must  be  taught,  and  must  be  taught  in  an  abstract  form.  No 
one  ever  will  be  at  home  in  a  foreign  or  classical  language  unless  he  thor- 
oughly understands  its  grammatical  instruction  and  inflexions.  But  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  difficulties  and  complexities  of  a  language 
should  be  intensified  ten  hundred  fold  by  the  use  of  abstruse  terms  to 
indicate  simple  things?    The  difficulties  in  the  very  outset  of  the  acqui- 
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sition  of  a  language  were  increased  in  old  times  by  the  compulsory  use 
of  a  foreign  language.  It  was  the  custom,  and  still  is  in  some  English 
schools,  to  make  the  scholars  learn  the  rules  of  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar in  Latin.  That  relict  of  medisevalism  has  passed  away,  but  it  has 
given  place  to  the  abstract  and  complex  terminology  of  modern  English 
grammars,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  one  form  of  barbarism 
is  better  than  the  other.  «As  we  must  have  grammar,  let  us  be  taught 
one  good  grammar  only — Latin  grammar,  which  is  the  key  to  most — and 
let  it  be  simplified  to  the  utmost  Let  us  have  as  few  varieties,  as  few 
systems,  and  as  few  abstract  terms  as  possible;  and  unless  something 
better  be  produced  by  analysis  of  sentences  than  is  produced  at  present, 
it  would  be  almost  as  well  that  it  should  be  given  up  altogether. 

Jlisiory  and  Geography. 

In  more  than  one  school  we  found  that  history  was  taught  by  means 
of  catechisms  containing  questions,  the  answers  to  which  were  repeated 
by  the  scholars  parrot-like,  and  without  apparently  realizing  the  events 
narrated  and  their  causes  and  consequences  upon  the  periods  embraced 
by  their  answers.  The  bearing  of  circumstances  did  not  appear  to  be 
considered  of  importance  by  many  of  the  teachers.  The  facts  contained 
in  two  pages  of  the  text-book  which  formed  the  lesson  of  the  day  were 
generally  dwelt  on,  and  no  attention  was  given  to  any  general  deduc- 
tions which  might  be  drawn  from  them.  Neither  were  history  and 
geography  made  to  play  into  each  other  as  they  should  be  in  any  intelli- 
gent instruction  in  either  subject  History  was  learned  by  two  pages 
per  diem,  or  by  historical  catechisms,  and  geography  was  taught  in  the 
same  manner  by  certain  maps  at  a  time  in  connection  with  a  text-book. 
In  only  one  school  did  we  find  the  boys  and  girls  using  their  maps  along 
with  their  history  lessons,  and  when  questions  in  geography  were  asked, 
suggested  by  the  passage  that  was  being  read,  the  answers  given  were 
more  rarely  intelligent  than  the  reverse.  In  schools  which  follow  the 
text-book  system,  geography  becomes  troublesome  and  useless  to  the 
scholars,  and  a  lifeless  exercise  to* the  teachers.  The  former  learn  by 
heart  a  string  of  names  out  of  their  geography  book  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  in  Africa  or  South  America, 
and  they  come  down  to  school  with  those  names  learned  overnight  in 
their  heads  and  say  them  in  the  morning  with  no  idea  that  they  repre- 
sent any  thing  but  words  hard  to  remember  and  difficult  to  pronounce. 
The  latter  hear  them  say  these  names,  keeping  their  finger  on  the  place 
in  the  text-book,  and  often  apparently  with  as  little  interest  in  what  they 
are  teaching  as  the  scholars  in  what  they  arc  saying.  The  same  thing 
was  apparent  in  the  elementary  schools.  Geography,  which  might  bo 
made  a  most  attractive  subject,  is  too  often  the  reverse,  and  the  reason 
is  found  in  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  text-books. 

Physical  geography  is  taught  but  in  a  very  elementary  and  not  very 
attractito  way.  The  scholars  are  carried  away  by  their  text-books  to 
some  inland  sea  in  the  middle  of  Asia,  or  to  some  unusual  formation  in 
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central  Africa,  and  they  learn  the  names  of  these  things  with  a  boyish 
interest,  and  a  view  to  gain  places  in  the  class  by  a  knowledge  of  them. 
But  they  are  rarely  taught  the  physical  nature  of  their  own  country, 
neither  are  they  led  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  physical  conditions  of  a 
country  upon  its  history,  or  upon  its  people.  Where  this  sort  of  in- 
struction is  attempted,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  successful.  The  boys 
are  said  to  take  no  interest  in  it.  In  three  or  four  schools  we  gave  as  a 
subject  for  an  English  essay,  '*  The  effects  of  the  physical  features  of  a 
country  upon  the  character  and  pursuits  of  a  nation,''  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  scholars  had  gained  any  insight  into  this  question 
through  their  lessons  in  physical  geography,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
test  their  powers  of  English  composition.  Upwards  of  fifty  of  the  most 
advanced  boys  in  these  schools  answered  this  question,  but  only  two  of 
the  essays  showed  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  or  interest  in  it 

English  Literature. 

Instruction  in  English  literature  is  givea  through  the  medium  of  such 
books  as  Spalding's,  Collier's,  or  Armstrong's  Literaturey  learned  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  pages  a  day.  These  books  are  compiled  in  the  form 
of  histories  of  English  literature  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  down  to 
the  present  century,  giving  the  names  and  dates  of  the  different  authors, 
some  details  of  their  lives  where  such  are  available,  some  quotations 
from  the  authors,  and  short  epigrammatic  criticisms  upon  them. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  any  educational  good  can  be  gained  by 
teaching  English  literature  out  of  a  text-book.  The  scholars  may  remem- 
ber the  names  of  a  number  of  authors,  and  they  may  pick  up  some 
fixed  and  stock  criticisms  from  their  text-book ;  but  such  knowledge  can 
be  of  little  service  either  as  an  acquisition  or  as  mental  training.  It  can 
conduce  neither  to  intelligent  appreciation  of  English  literature,  nor  to 
intelligent  criticism.  It  can  be  nothing  but  crammed  knowledge,  to  be 
forgotten  as  rapidly  as  it  is  learned.  An  acquaintance  with  the  names 
of  some  half-dozen  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  with  the  number  of  the 
plays  of  uEschylus  or  Sophocles ;  a  few  pat  criticisms  on  Herodotus  or 
Livy,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  books  in  the  Iliiid 
and  Odyssey^  would  go  a  very  little  way  towards  classical  culture. 

Modem  Language  Department, 

The  only  modem  languages  which  are  studied  to  any  extent  in  Scot- 
land are  French  and  German.  Italian  is  taught  in  one  Burgh  school — 
Tain — ^but  there  was  only  one  pupil  in  the  class,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and 
she  had  only  just  begun  the  grammar.  At  Dollar  there  was  a  class  of 
six  in  Italian,  but,  except  in  these  two  cases,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
demand  for  this  language.  German  is  not  taught  in  any  but  the  more 
important  schools,  and  no  very  great  progress  was  made  in  it.  But  in 
French  there  are  3,188  scholars  in  the  different  schools  which  we  exam- 
ined, and  there  appeared  to  be  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  French 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  foreigner  in  this  country  who  can  maintain 
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discipline,  and  enforce  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  understand  them 
thoroughly.  It  is  still  rarer  to  find  one  who  has  a  complete  command 
of  English ;  and  it  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  men  from  France  or 
Germany  are  employed  as  teachers,  who  have  no  previous  training  as 
teachers,  and  not  very  much  general  education,  and  it  would  be  well 
that  no  foreigner  should  be  employed  in  any  school  who  is  not  pro- 
vided with  some  recognized  certificate  of  competency.  Where  an 
uneducated  man  is  appointed  there  can  be  no  systematic  instruction. 
A  man  of  this  stamp  dislikes  the  drudgery  of  teaching  the  ordinary 
elements  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  apt  to  branch  off  into  schemes 
of  his  own.  He  takes  to  teaching  French  conversationally,  which 
generally  results  in  little  but  inaccuracy ;  or  he  teaches  on  the  Ham- 
iltonian  method,  which  is  fatal  to  any  thing  like  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  language ;  or  he  despises  teaching,  and  takes  to  lecturing. 
This  peculiarity  is  very  dangerous,  but  it  appears  to  bo  attractive. 
Where  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  aspires  to  something  higher 
than  a  mere  hearing  and  saying  of  lessons,  it  is  apt  to  waste  itself  in 
vague  attempts  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  language.  When,  instead 
of  drilling  boys  and  girls  in  the  routine  work  of  elementary  teaching,  a 
master  spends  most  of  his  time  in  attempting  to  expound  the  distinctions 
of  grammar,  and  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  terms  "  declension,  tense, 
mood/'  and  so  on,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  result  in  a  misdirection  of  aim 
and  energy.  And  when  to  that  he  adds  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, he  is  certain  to  involve  himself,  and  the  subject,  and  the  pupils  in 
great  obscurity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  classical  pr  English 
teacher  gives  lessons  in  French  or  German,  he  very  seldom  can  carry  his 
pupils  beyond  the  merest  elements.  Few  Scotch  or  Englishmen,  who^ 
from  the  nature  of  their  professions  have  been  obliged  to  live  in  this 
country,  have  any  great  command  of  either  French  or  German,  or  the 
same  familiarity  with  them  that  they  have  with  their  own  language,  or 
even  with  the  classical  languages,  and  hardly  one  has  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation. Exactly  the  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in  French  schools. 
Few  of  the  teachers  there  are  able  to  teach  English  with  any  precision 
or  accuracy,  and  very  few  scholars  become  accomplished  English  schol- 
ars. In  the  departments  in  the  schools  visited  which  were  taught  by 
the  classical  or  other  teachers,  wo  frequently  found  a  good  knowledge 
of  French  grammar — in  one  or  two  we  found  some  progress  made  in 
translation  and  composition,  but  in  all  the  accent  was  very  indifferent, 
and  not  unfrequently  there  was  want  of  confidence  both  in  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  girls  passed  very  much  better  examinations  in  languages 
than  the  boys. 

Mathematical  Department. 

In  pure  mathematics  we  found  altogether  1,975  scholars,  but  if  we 
include  arithmetic  under  the  head  of  the  mathematical  department  the 
numbers  are  increased  by  11,323.  In  these  subjects  we  found  less 
diversity  than  in  modern  languages.     Our  estimate  of  the  teaching  in  the 
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mathematical  and  arithmetical  departments  shows  that  29  per  cent,  of 
them  are  good,  27  per  cent,  fair,  33  per  cent  indifferent,  and  11  per  cent 
bad.  This  is  a  good  deal  better  than  the  modern  language  departments, 
of  which  we  considered  only  10  per  cent  to  be  good,  and  22  per  cent  to 
be  bad.     In  some  of  the  schools  the  teaching  was  remarkably  good. 

Writing. 
There  are  11,333  scholars  attending  writing  classes,  or  74  percent 
On  this  subject  we  have  not  much  to  say,  except  that  it  appeared  to  us 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  above  were  spending  five  or  six  hours  per  week  on  writing, 
which  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  on  some  higher  work. 
Five  hours  a  week  for  forty-four  weeks  represent  220  hours  in  the  year, 
and  that  time  honestly  devoted  to  languages  or  to  science,  or  even  to  draw- 
ing, would  tend  to  quitb  as  high  a  standard  of  education  in  a  boy  or  girl 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  as  the  same  length  of  time  devoted  to  handwrit- 
ing. Opinions,  however,  on  this  subject  differed.  Some  very  good  men 
with  whom  we  conversed  upon  the  subject  considered  that  good  hand- 
writing was  so  important  in  commercial  life  that  parents  very  much  pre- 
ferred that  their  sons  and  daughters  should  write  well  than  that  they 
should  be  proficient  in  any  other  branch  of  education. 

Book-keeping. 

In  Book-keeping  there  are  974  scholars  returned,  or  rather  more  than. 
6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  This  is  nearly  1  per  cent 
more  than  there  are  in  all  the  sciences  put  together,  and  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  total  numbers  returned  in  Greek.  This  feature  in  Scot- 
tish education  is  worth  remarking,  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the 
utilitarian  idea  of  education  is  carried  out  It  is  more  generally  found 
in  Private  than  in  Public  schools.  In  the  former  15  per  cent  of  the 
whole  scholars  on  the  roll  are  returned  in  book-keeping.  In  most  pub- 
lic schools  the  fee  charged  for  this  subject  is  generally  7s.  6d.  a  quarter, 
or  £1,  10s.  per  annum,  which  is  quite  as  high  as  the  ordinary  fee  for 
Latin  and  Greek  or  modern  languages.  It  is  paid,  however,  ungrudg- 
ingly by  the  parents,  yet  the  result,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  of  it,  is 
hardly  adequate.  The  systems  differ  in  almost  all  schools,  and  very  lit- 
tle practical  good  seems  to  come  of  it  in  any.  The  scholars  like  it 
because  it  is  a  change  from  arithmetic,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  easier 
work ;  but  merchants  tell  us  that  most  ofBces  have  their  own  system  of 
book-keeping;  that  young  men  entering  their  offices  have  to  begin 
book-keeping  on  their  system  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  keep  the  books  ^ 
and  practically  that  any  teaching  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  which 
they  may  have  learned  at  school  is  of  no  great  value.  If  this  be  so,  it 
would  seem  that  7s.  6d.  a  quarter  might  be  better  spent  on  some  subject 
of  more  general  educational  value. 

Drawing  and  Music 

In  Drawing  we  find  2,063  scholars,  and  in  Music  1,227.     The  popu- 
'larity  of  the  former  subject,  we  were  informed,  was  increasing,  and  in 
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several  schools,  those  in  Ayr,  Stirling,  Cupar,  and  Dundee,  in  particular, 
great  facilities  were  afforded  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  subject 

Music,  except  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  had  not  attained  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  sister  art ;'  but  in  some  schools,  more  particularly  in  the 
Inverness  Academy,  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  well  taught,  and 
great  proficiency  was  attained  by  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  art. 

Phonography. 

The  subject  of  Phonography  has  been  introduced  at  the  High  School 
of  Dundee.  The  department  was  founded  and  endowed  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  Mr.  Caird,  who  gave  £100  for  the  "encouragement  of  phonographic 
classes."  The  master  teaches  "  Pitman's  Phonetic  Shorthand,"  and  uses 
as  text-books  Pitman's  Phonographic  Teacher,  Manual  of  Phonography, 
and  Reporter's  Companion ;  The  Cabinet  and  Shorthand  Magazine  are 
employed  as  reading  books  for  pupils  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
require  them. 

Resxdts  in  Reference  to  Competitive  ExamiJiations. 

No  one  can  compete  for  the  appointments  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
until  he  is  seventeen,  and,  though  no  subjects  arc  obligatory,  a  man  is 
expected  to  pass  a  good  examination  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
liberal  education.  English,  classics,  mathematics,  and  French,  are  the 
subjects  in  which  the  successful  candidates  generally  gain  most  marks. 
Last  year  (1866)  82  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  marks  obtained 
were  due  to  these  subjects.  But  the  standard  reached  in  them  is  very 
high;  Under  the  head  of  English  is  included  the  history  of  England 
and  the  Constitution,  and  also  the  literature  and  language.  The  exami- 
nation in  classics  and  mathematics  takes  a  wider  range, — wide  enough 
to  do  justice  to  a  good  Cambridge  wrangler  or  an  Oxford  first  classman; 
and  in  French  it  is  also  high,  but  in  a  lower  scale  than  either  of  the 
other  subjects.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  such  a  test  as  this  is  inapplic- 
able to  the  Scottish  schools,  though  appointments  have  been  gained, 
from  at  least  one  of  the  schools,  without  supplementary  aid.  But  it  is 
unfair  that  the  great  majority  of  them,  where  a  boy's  education  is  com- 
pleted^at  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  be  tested  by  the  same  standard  as 
that  by  which  the  best  men  at  the  English  universities  are  tested. 

The  Competitive  Examinations  for  the  Military  Service,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  hardly  fair  tests  for  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  schools.  Candi- 
dates present  themselves  for  three  grades  of  examination  in  that  service, — 
for  admission  into  the  Militar)'  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  admission  into 
the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  for  direct,  commissions  in  the 
Cavalry,  Guards,  and  Line.  The  minimum  age  at  which  candidates  are 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  third  grade  of  examination  is  eighteen,  and 
that  at  once  limits  the  test  to  the  two  first  grades.  From  the  schemes  of 
examination  for  these  two  competitions  it  is  obvious  that  the  instruction 
requires  to  be  very  special  to  secure  success  in  them,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  general  course  of  school  instruction,  either  in  this  country 
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or  in  England,  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  exami- 
nations without  any  supplementary  and  special  training.  In  the  list  of 
honors,  however,  which  we  have  obtained  from  most  of  the  important 
schools  visited,  five  at  least  claim  to  have  sent  successful  candidates. 

Clerkships  in  the  Home  Civil  Service  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,  (a)  for  which  the  subjects  of  examination  are  handwriting  and 
orthography,  arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  Eng- 
lish composition,  geography,  English  history ;  (&)  for  which  the  exami- 
nation includes  the  following  subjects  in  addition  to  those  above  stated  : 
One  (sometimes  two)  foreign  languages,  an  option  being  generally  given, 
Euclid  or  Algebra.  In  examinations  which  are  not  competitive,  the 
examination  in  language  is  almost  invariably  restricted  to  translation 
from  the  language.  In  competitions,  marks  are  allowed  for  translation 
into  the  language,  and,  in  case  of  a  modem  language,  for  speaking. 
The  standard  adopted  in  marking  is  such  that  the  candidates,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  get  very  nearly  half  marks  for  the  primary  subjects,  such 
as  arithmetic,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  English  composition,  while  a 
a  third  of  the  maximum  in  the  secondary  subjects  may  be  sufficient 

These  appointments,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  open  only 
to  candidates  who  are  seventeen  years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  the 
various  civil  departments  specified  in  the  Report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  for  1866,  it  appears  that  only  about  6  per  cent,  are  open 
to  lads  under  sixteen  years  of  ago.  For  the  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  these  departments  the  Scottish  schopls  ido  supply  an  ade- 
quate education,  and  candidates  gain  appointments  from  them  without 
supplementary  aid,  but  the  standard  for  success  in  the  competitions  for 
the  higher  departments  is  too  advanced  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  attending  the  schools  in  Scotland.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
the  Competitive  Examinations  at  the  Scottish  Universities  we  find  that 
the  schools  will  stand  the  test  There  are  bursaries  at  the  Universities 
of  Aberdeen  and  St  Andrews  open  to  competition,  and  a  few  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  and  scholars  from  many  of  the  schools  compete 
successfully  for  them.  In  these  examinations  there  is  generally  no  pre- 
scribed minimum  of  age,  the  standard  is  of  course  adjusted  to  meei  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  more 
particularly  in  the  North,  the  object  of  the  instruction  given  is  to  prepare 
for  success  in  these  examinations.  If,  then,  this  be  taken  as  a  test  of 
sound  and  adequate  instruction,  many  of  the  schools  do  meet  it 

Practically,  preparation  for  the  Scottish  Universities  is  the  standard  at 
which  the  schools  aim.  The  average  school  course  is  one  of  six  or  seven 
years,  and  scholars  attend  from  nine  or  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age  (though  many  are  younger  than  this,  and  a  few  are  older),  and  after 
that  they  proceed  to  the  Scottish  Universities  or  go  into  commercial  or 
other  pursuits.  At  the  universities  they  remain  till  they  are  nineteen  or 
twenty,  and  then  go  on  to  the  English  Universities,  or  into  the  Home  and 
Indian  Civil  services,  or  into  their  various  professions  in  this  country. 
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ARBA — POPXJLATION— GOVERNMENT. 

Sweden,  excluding  Norway,  has  an  area  of  167,042  English  squaro 
miles,  on  which,  on  the  81  st  of  December,  1865,  there  was  a  population 
of  4,195,641,  of  whom  611,378  were  inhabitants  of  towns  having  a  mu- 
nicipal organization.  Four-fiilhs  of  the  population  are  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  only  a  small  portion  are  owners  of  the  land  which 
they  cultivate,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility.  Mining  is  a  leading  department  of  Swedish  industry, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce.  Within  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  iron,  woolen 
and  cotton  cloths,  of  implements  in  iron  and  steel,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  has  greatly  increased,  and  affected  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  from  Germany  and  England. 

The  government  of  Sweden,  in  its  executive  department,  is  united 
with  Norway — the  conditions  of  union  having  been  determined  upon  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  accepted  by  the  Norwegian  Parliament, 
Nov.  4,  1814.  According  to  the  constitution  of  June  6,  1800,  the  law 
of  royal  succession  of  Sept  26,  1810,  and  the  amended  regulations  for 
the  formation  of  the  Diet,  adopted  Dec.  8,  1865,  the  king,  who  must  be 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  the  right  to  declare  war,  make 
peace,  and  pardon  criminals.  He  nominates  to  all  appointments,  both 
civil  and  military,  concludes  treaties,  has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice,  and  has  an  absolute  veto  against  any  decree  of 
the  Diet  or  Parliament 

The  Parliament  consists  of  two  Chambers,  both  elective,  but  repre- 
senting different  interests.  The  First  Chamber,  or  Upper  Home^  consists 
of  119  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  and  serve 
without  pay,  and  represent  the  24  ton,  or  government  districts  or  coun- 
ties, and  the  municipal  corporations.  The  member  must  have  landed 
property  to  the  taxable  value  of  $20,000,  or  an  annual  income  of  $1,200. 
The  Second  Chamber,  or  Ixncer  Houses  consists  of  185  members,  52  ot 
whom  are  elected  by  the  towns,  and  138  by  the  rural  districts.  All  na- 
tives of  Sweden  over  21  years,  having  landed  property  to  the  value  of 
$300,  or  an  annual  income  of.  $280,  are  electors ;  and  all  natives,  aged 
25,  having  the  same  pecuniary  qualification,  and  professing  the  Prot- 
estant fiiith,  are  eligible  as  candidates. 
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The  king  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  affairs  by  a  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  ten  members,  seven  of  whom  are  responsible  Min- 
isters. The  Ministries  are :—(!,)  Justice.  (2,)  Foreign  Affairs.  (3,> 
Finances  ;  (4,)  Interior ;  (5,)  Marine ;  (6,)  War ;  ^7,)  Education,  includ- 
ing Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

The  established  religion  is  Lutheran,  organized  into  1  arch-diocesc 
(IJpsala),  and  11  bishoprics,  which  include  2,500  parishes.  None  but 
Lutherans  could  be  employed  in  the  public  service  down  to  1869,  when 
an  act  of  religious  liberty  was  passed,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
P.  J.  Silgcstrorm. 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Institutions  which  together  comprise  the  system  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Sweden,  although  not  in  organic  connection  with  each  other, 
may  be  classified  and  will  bo  treated  as  follows : — I.  The  Popular  School 
(Folkshola),  including  the  Preparatory,  Stationary,  and  Itinerating 
Schools,  with  .which  may  be  classed  the  various  Improvement  Schools, 
such  as  those  held  on  Sunday  and  in  the  evening ;  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary Special  Schools  of  various  character,  such  as  the  lower  trade, 
farming,  forest,  and  smelting  schools ;  and  part  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  asylums  for  orphan  and 
neglected  children,  and  the  so-called  Krippen,  II.  Schools  of  the  middle 
grade,  in  Sweden  termed  Elementary  Schools,  such  as  the  gymnasiums 
and  real-schools  of  Germany,  with  which  must  be  classed  the  so-called 
elementary  technical  schools,  farming,  mining,  forest,  and  commercial 
schools,  together  with  the  military  school  at  Carlberg  for  the  training  of 
officers  of  the  line,  and  the  naval  school  (Flottansshola)  at  Stockholui. 
To  these  may  be  added  several  institutions,  generally  private,  imparting 
higher  instruction  to  women.  III.  Universities,  with  which  arc  to  lie 
classed  the  Carolinian  Institute  at  Stockholm,  which  is  a  medical  school, 
the  Technological  Institute,  and  the  higher  mining  school  connected  with 
it,  the  higher  agricultural  schools  at  Ulltuna  and  Alnarp,  the  higher  mil- 
itary institution  at  Marieberg,  together  with  the  State  seminary  for 
female  teachers  at  Stockholm. 

The  institutions  of  education  have  their  central  State  authorities 
(Staatsbehdrd^n)  in  the  different  Ministries.  The  Popular  Schools,  the 
,  Elementary  Schools,  the  Universities,  and  the  Carolinshi  Imtitutet^  be- 
long to  the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  the  town  trade-schools 
(Fachschulen)  partly  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  partly  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  and  the  military  schools  to  the  Ministry  of  War.  In  the 
EchlesiaatiJc-deparUmentet  are  two  sections,  each  consisting  of  a  so- 
called  executive  secretary,  (Expeditionssecretiir)  with  a  staff  of  clerks. 
One  of  these  has  control  of  the  Popular  Schools,  the  other  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  These  bureaux  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
education  that  come  before  the  Ministry.  The  Universities  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  so-called  chancellor  service  (Kanzleramt)  of  this  bu- 
reau.   The  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  is  supreme^ 
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I.     THE  POPULAR  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Historical. — The  system  of  popular  schools  in  Sweden  is  as  old  as 
the  Reformation,  since  here,  as  in  other  countries,  Protestantism  and 
popular  instruction  went  hand  in  hand.  But  the  Swedes  were  never, 
not  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  low  condition  of  the  gUhm  adscHpti 
in  the  feudal  countries  of  Europe.  The  habit  of  independent  ownership 
produced  in  the  peasant  a  sentiment  of  personal  independence  and  love 
of  country  which  often  made  itself  felt  in  successful  uprisings  against 
foreign  or  domestic  oppression.  The  moral  education  of  the  people,  thus 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  had  therefore  a  firm  foundation.  Chi'is- 
tianity,  in  the  early  form  of  Catholicism,  had  softened  somewhat  the 
hard  Viking  spirit,  but  had  done  little  for  intellectual  training.  Schools 
existed  in  the  monasteries,  where  the  monks  taught  boys  memorizing 
lessons,  writing,  music,  and  the  catechism,  and  the  nuns  instructed  girls 
in  their  religious  duties  and  in  housekeeping ;  but  the  literary  instruc- 
tion, which  was  imparted  to  nobles  and  peasants  alike,  rarely  went 
beyond  the  rudiments.  The  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  monasteries 
were  the  most  important  establishments,  but  they  aimed  not  so  much  at 
general  intelligence  as  the  training  of  a  few  for  the  priesthood.  At  a 
later  period  came  the  begging  friars  (Franciscans  and  Dominicans),  a^ 
class  of  itinerating  teachers,  who  painfully  gained  their  support  by  solic- 
iting alms,  and  teaching  in  families  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the 
church,  or  rather  the  most  common  formulas  of  prayers  and  confessions.- 
This  instruction,  limited  as  it  was,  at  last  completely  absorbed  the  al- 
ready decaying  monastery  schools. 

The  only  text-book  was  the  so-called  Saxon  Catechism  of  Charlemagne. 
The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  Sweden  in  the  year  1482,  when 
Bishop  Hans  Brask  set  up  the  first  paper  factory,  and  caused  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  various  books  of  devotion  to  be  printed.  With  the  Ref- 
ormation came  the  strongly-enforced  duty  of  the  independent  perusal 
and  study  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  first  Protestant  kings,  particularly  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  Charles  IX,  and  Gustavus  Adolpluis,  were  zealous  patrons  of 
popular  instruction.  It  is  claimed  that  Charles  IX,  when  Duke  of 
Warmland,  founded  many  popular  schools  there,  with  such  success  that 
as  early  as  1687  there  was  hardly  a  peasant  child  within  his  domains 
who  could  not  read  and  write.  Queen  Christina,  under  the  lead  of  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstierna,  in  1640,  with  the  approval  of  the  council  and  the  states 
of  the  kingdom  (Riksens  /S'^an<7«r)  attempted  to  found  schools  in  every  city 
in  the  Swedish  dominions,  in  w^hich  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering 
should  be  taught  to  all  children.  These  schools,  calle<l  Pcidagogien^ 
were  the  germs  of  the  Popular  Schools,  whose  first  class  was  in  the 
ABC,  but  whose  highest  was  a  lower  classical  school. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  very  few  stationary  schools,  except 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Lund,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation  into  Denmark,  under  whose  sovereignty  this  province  then 
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was,  the  establishment  of  classical  and  popular  schools  had  commenced. 
During  this  period  the  little  instruction  given  was  itinerating,  the  first 
stationary  Fasta  Skolor  having  been  founded  in  1617  at  Sigtuna,  and 
during  the  seventeenth  century  only  nineteen,  or  according  to  some 
authorities,  only  twenty-one  of  these  schools  were  established,  and  gen- 
erally by  some  prominent  person,  such  as  Gylleuhjelm,  Brahe,  de  la 
Gardie,  and  Skyttc.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  this  century  that  the 
first  arithmetic  in  the  Swedish  tongue  and  the  first  map  of  Sweden  was 
published. 

In  1 634,  Chancellor  Oxensticrna,  who  had  felt  the  deficiencies  of  exist- 
ing methods  and  who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  DidacticB 
of  Ratich,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Princess  Anne  Sophie  of  Ru- 
dolstadt,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  this  educational  reformer  at  Magdeburg, 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  into  his  system,  which  reported 
favorably.  But  the  Chancellor,  interrupted  by  the  exigencies  of  a  great 
war,  did  not  begin  the  reform  which  he  contemplated,  although  he  re- 
sumed the  subject  in  1638,  and  invited  Comenius  to  visit  Sweden  to 
undertake  the  work.  He  did  not  go  till  1642,  preferring  an  invitation  to 
begin  a  similar  work  in  England.  In  1642,  Comenius,  whose  plans  in 
England  had  been  interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  was  employed  by  the 
Swedish  government  to  compose  a  work  on  Methods  of  Instruction, 
which  was  not  completed  till  1646,  and  published,  till  1648,  under  the 
title  of  Kovimma  Linguarum  Methodus*  In  the  advantages  of  this 
publication  the  schools  of  Sweden  only  shared  in  common  with  the  higher 
schools  of  Europe,  Comenius  himself  having  been  called  to  Hungary  by 
Prince  Ragozki,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  organizing  a  school  at 
Patak,  and  in  preparing  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  Orhis  Pictus. 

With  the  year  1686  dawns  a  new  era  for  the  popular  schools,  when 
Charles  XI  ordained  that  the  sacristan  should  instruct  the  children  in 
reading,  while  the  religious  instruction  shall  be  conducted  and  inspected 
by  the  clergy,  and  carried  on  by  means  of  sermons,  catechisations,  and 
annual  public  examinations  (Ha^f6rhor\  a  regulation  which  is  still  in 
force.  A  law  was  also  passed  that  **  No  one  should  enter  the  married  state 
without  knowing  the  lesser  catechism  of  Luther  by  heart  and  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament.^'  This  last  ordinance  drove  the  peasants,  through 
their  representatives,   to  petition  the  Riksdag  for  the  erection  of  chil- 

• 

*For  Raumur*>  account  of  the  educational  system,  both  of  Ratich  and  Comenius,  see  Bnniard's 

Edueationai  Reformera  in  Gfrmany.    In  his  notice  of  Comenius,  he  cites  the  followinf^  ecciiuiit 

of  bis  interviews  with  Oxenstierna,  and  Johannes  Skytte,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Uptaln  : 

"  Oxenstiernn,  the  Northern  nobleman,  examined  me  more  closely  titan  any  learned  man  ever 
did."  '*  I  observed  in  my  youth,  snid  the  Chancellor,  that  the  usunf  method  of  learhinp  was  too 
bartb  ;  but  was  unobte  to  (discern  wlierein  the  fault  lav.  When,  aflerward,  the  king  sent  me  as 
ambassador  to  Germrmy,  I  spoke  upon  this  subject  with  many  persons.  When  I  henrd  that  Ratich 
bid  come  out  with  a  new  method,  I  hnd  no  rest  until  I  had  seen  the  man  himself;  but  instead  of 
a  conversation,  he  pave  me  a  thick  i]uarto  to  rend.  After  I  hnd  rend  the  whole  book  through.  I 
found  thnt  he  hnd  well  enou^^h  explained  the  defects  of  tlio  schools;  bnl  the  remedy  which  he 
proposed  seeme<l  not  ndcnunte.  What  you  bring  Hirwnrd  is  better  founded. "  In  a  subsequent^ 
interview  the  clear-hende<l  Chnncellor  desired  to  recall  Comenius  from  his  boundless  undertaking 
of  constructing  a  system  of  universal  study,  down  to  the  preparation  of  a  Manual  adapted  to 
schools  as  they  were,  nnd  such  as  the  government  nnd  parenti  could  make  under  existing  circum- 
stances. With  this  view,  he  ofiered  to  nake  an  annual  allowance  towards  his  support,  while  he 
•  should  prepare  sudi  a  Manual;  which  Comenius  did  and  published  in  1648. 
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dren*s  schools  thronghout  the  land  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  although 
the  etfective  organization  of  the  popular  school  system  was  not  attained 
till  a  century  later. 

The  leaders  of  the  so-called  Period  of  Freedom  manifested  much  in- 
terest in  popular  enlightenment  In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  19,  1768,  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  consistories  were  called  on  to  suggest 
how  the  instruction  of  the  peasant  children  could  be  better  organized, 
how  school-houses  could  be  erected,  the  support  of  school-teachers  ob- 
tained, and  good  school  regulations  generally  could  be  drawn  up.  These 
suggestions,  such  as  they  were,  were  not  carried  out,  for  during  the 
whole  eighteenth  century  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  sta- 
tionary schools  were  established  ;  the  instruction  outside  of  their  local- 
ities being  imparted  in  village-schools  (Dar/ichulen)  which  had  no  abid- 
ing place,  the  teachers  being  often  very  ignorant,  and  not  unfrequently 
graceless  scamps,  drunkards,  or  ruined  people,  and  both  subjects  and 
methods  being  extremely  limited  and  defective.  However,  the  school- 
fees  were  very  small,  being  two,  three,  or  four  shillings  a  week  for  chil- 
dren learning  to  read,  and  six  to  eight  for  those  who  studied  writing  and 
ciphering.  A  Swedish  popular  school  in  the  seventeenth  century  pre- 
sented a  peculiar  aspect  The  discipline  was  rough,  the  punishments 
barbarous.  The  school  was  gathered  in  an  ordinary  peasant^s  room, 
where  the  occupants  carried  on  their  domestic  occupations ;  at  the  end 
of  the  great  dining-table  sat  the  teacher,  called  **  master,"  and  near  by 
sat  the  little  children,  or  *'A  B  C  pupils,"  on  stools  or  benches  without 
any  backs,  while  a  little  farther  away,  according  to  their  proficiency,  sat 
the  other  scholars  with  their  books  in  their  laps ;  only  the  few  who  were 
learning  to  cipher  and  write  sat  at  the  master's  table.  The  text-books 
consisted  of  the  Horn-Book,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Catechisms,  to- 
gether with  the  Hymn-Book.  When  the  pupil  had  mastered  the  art  of 
reading  in  these  three  books,  and  had  learned  the  catechism  by  heart — 
without  any  test  of  his  understanding  it  he  was  ready  to  graduate,  and  the 
teacher  was  dispensed  with.  Occasionally  children  of  bright  parts  or 
whose  parents  were  in  better  circumstances,  were  taught  to  write  and 
cipher,  but  copies  and  manuals,  with  the  proper  solutions,  were  not  used, 
which  occasioned  great  waste  of  time.  This  picture  is  dark,  but  accu- 
rate, even  far  into  the  present  century. 

Between  1800  and  1842,  the  number  of  regularly-organized  popular 
schools,  with  a  permanent  teacher,  and  fixed  residence  and  accommoda- 
tions for  the  school,  was  increased  from  165  to  786,  but  was  still  insuffi- 
cient for  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions.  A  new  impulse  was 
imparted  by  the  discussions  which  grew  out  of  the  controversies  of  the 
Bell  and  Lancaster  methods  in  England  and  Denmark,  and  the  system  of 
mutual  or  monitorial  instruction  generally,  which  proposed  to  secure 
universal  elementary  education  of  nations  at  the  minimum  of  cost  A 
government  circular  was  issued  in  1820,  wherein  the  clergy  were  en- 
joined to  visit  schools,  examine  teachers,  and  exclude  all  unqualified  and 
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immoral  candidates.  In  1824  the  monitorial  system  was  formally  recog- 
nized by  royal  decree,  societies  to  aid  in  its  introduction  were  organized 
in  Stockholm  and  Gottenburg,  and  two  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  one 
at  the  capital  and  a  second  at  Lund,  were  established,  to  train  teachers 
and  exhibit  details  of  organization  and  methods.  By  these  means  the 
system  was  rapidly  and  almost  uniyersally  nationalized.  Deficient  as  this 
system  was  soon  shown  to  be,  especially  in  the  hands  of  inefficient  teach- 
ers, who  converted  it  into  a  mere  mechanical  agency  for  the  most  rudi- 
mentary memorizing,  it  accomplished  much  good  in  bringing  the  popular 
schools  into  some  uniformity,  and  in  establishing  some  agencies  for 
arousing  public  and  parental  interest,  which  were  afterwards  turned  to 
better  account  At  last,  in  1840-41,  after  great  opposition,  a  proposition 
for  the  thorough  organization  of  popular  schools  was  introduced  into  the 
JRiksdag,  and  in  June,  1842,  became  a  law,  by  which  the  support  of 
schools  became  obligatory  on  the  local  municipalities,  and  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  for  a  certain  period  of  time  was  made  obligatory  on 
parents.  In  1849,  a  competent  educator  (Prof.  P.  A.  Siljcstrom),  was 
'authorized  to  visit  other  countries,  and  among  them  the  United  States; 
in.  whose  school  system,  and  especially  in  the  practical  agencies  by 
which  the  public  mind  was  educated  up  to  the  appreciation  and  adop- 
tion of  proposed  improvements,  he  saw  much  to  admire.  His  report  to 
the  minister  was  published  in  1852,  and  appeared  in  London  in  the  year 
following,  in  an  English  translation.*  Prof.  Siljestrom^s  suggestions 
and  subsequent  labors  have  had  a  happy  effect  in  awaking  popular 
feeling,  securing  important  legislation,  multiplying  the  number  of  female 
teachers,  improving  the  structure  and  equipment  of  school-houses,  and 
in  developing  the  scientific  and  industrial  side  of  public  instruction. 

In  1853  the  establishment  of  an  elementary  school  of  a  higher  grade 
was  made  obligatory  in  villages  and  districts  having  over  sixty  pupils. 
In  1861,  a  system  of  state  inspection  was  inaugurated;  and  in  1865,  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  was  more  thoroughly  provided  for — and 
about  the  same  time  the  Peasant^s  High  School,  closely  resembling  the 
old  American  Lyceum,  was  begun  under  the  voluntary  action  of  young 
formers  from  the  age  of  18  to  30  years.  This  temporary  agency  for 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  popular  schools,  is  reacting  very  benefi- 
cially on  the  schools  themselves. 

*  Educational  fnstitutions  of  ike  United  States,  their  Character  and  Organization.  By 
P.  A.  SiljestrUm.    Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Frcderica  Rownn.    I^ondon.  1853.  412  pnget. 

This  bonk  of  Prof.  SiljestrGm  even  now  is  the  best  exposition  of  the  great  principles  and  prac- 
tical working  of  our  educational  system,  which  has  appeared  from  any  foreign  visitor.  The 
author  bnd  studied  the  system  and  schools  of  his  own  country,  and  of  Germony  and  Switscrlond 
thoron«rhly.  he  appreciated  the  excellences  of  our  American  political  institutions,  spoke  the  Eng- 
lish Iniv'diire  with  remarkable  cnrrectne^s.  sought  out  practical  school  officers  and  teachers,  and 
•laid  Ion;;  etinnirh  in  a  city  or  State,  to  understand  the  organization  and  working  of  the  system. 
Since  his  return  he  has  labored  in  the  .spirit  ond  with  the  methods  of  our  American  education, 
and  has  directly  and  indirectly  improved  and  modified  essentially  the  system  of  popular  education 
in  Sweden.  To  his  labors  is  due  the  abrogation  of  the  religious  test  for  public  office,  which  in  a 
country  otherwise  so  free,  was  a  disgrace  to  the  statute  book. 
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II.   EXISTING  ORGANIZATION. 

The  main  features  of  the  law  of  1842,  with  the  modifications  since 
made,  arc  as  follows : 

(1.)  Three  grades  of  popular  schools  are  recognized,  viz. :  Firsty  The 
Sma  SJcohr^  or  Preparatory  School,  corresponding  to  our  Primary  School, 
for  young  children,  under  a  female  teacher ;  Second^  The  Fasta  Skolor, 
or  Stationary  School,  with  a  fixed  residence  for  the  teacher,  and  accom- 
modations for  the  children ;  Third^  The  Flyttbara  Skolor^  or  Itinerating 
School,  which  is  only  tolerated  in  rural  districts,  where  the  families  are 
so  scattered  as  not  to  have  a  school-center  within  a  walk  of  three  miles 
for  the  most  distant  pupil."" 

(2.)  In  every  township,  or  church  district,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
stationary  school,  with  a  teacher  who  has  passed  the  Seminary  examina- 
tion, and  this  requirement  can  not  be  omitted  except  in  case  of  a  small 
and  sparsely  populated  district. 

(3.)  In  every  school  district,  a  school  council,  of  which  the  oldest  cler- 
gyman is  president,  must  be  elected,  and  for  each  diocese  or  county  one 
or  more  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
local  management  of  tbe  popular  school  is  committed  to  a  district  or 
command  committee  or  council,  of  which  the  oldest  clergyman  is  chair- 
man, whose  vote  in  the  election  of  a  teacher  counts  as  much  as  one-half 
of  all  the  members.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  parish  or  local  district,  and  serve  for* 
four  years.  This  committe  on  any  doubtful  point  defer  to  the  action  of 
the  diocesan,  or  county  board,  and  the  state  inspectors.  In  the  capital 
(Stockholm),  the  commercial  city  of  Gottenburg,  and  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Nakoping,  the  public  schools  are  organized  under  special  laws, 
and  the  entire  management  is  committed  in  each  to  a  Board  of  Education. 

(4.)  Every  district  must  provide  a  proper  place  for  the  school  at  the 
expense  of  the  district  If  a  district  or  parish  is  too  poor  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  school,  it  receives  aid  from  the  diocese  in  the  State.  In 
most  districts  apartments  are  provided  for  the  teacher  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  land  for  a  garden  is  attached. 

(5.)  Every  district  must  pay  at  least  the  minimum  salary  fixed  by  the 
government.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  popular  school  teachers  are  on  a 
narrow  scale,  and  are  only  made  bearable  by  the  permanence  of  the 
office  and  a  system  of  pensions. 

(6.)  Every  parent,  or  guardian  of  children,  is  held  responsible  for  the 
school  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  age,  and  in  health,  to  attend. 
Masters  or  homeholders,  having  servants,  and  employers  of  children, 
within  the  school  age,  must  see  that  they  receive  the  minimum  instruc- 
tion fixed  by  law,  viz.,  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  to  join  in 

*  In  I8G5  there  were  over  20,000  children  or  the -school  age  who  mutt  walk  from  tliree  to  four 
English  milea  to  the  school,  and  over  70,000  who  bad  to  walk  over  two  miles. 
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the  singing  of  psalms,  and  sufficient  religious  knowledge  to  be  admitted 
to  the  communion. 

(7.)  Each  diocesan  town  must  have  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  or  class  for 
the  training  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The  most  marked  improve- 
ment  in  the  system  and  condition  of  the  popular  schools  is  in  the  pro- 
vision respecting  teachers.  The  occupation  is  now  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  for  the  same  qualifications  they  are  paid  alike.  There  are  8  regular 
seminaries,  6  for  males,  (at  Upsala,  Gottenburg,  Linkossing,  Wexici, 
Lund,  and  Hermosand) ;  two  for  females  (at  Stockholm,  and  Skava) ; 
and  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  other  dioceses  or  counties,  there  must  be 
«  Normal  Class  or  Teachers  Institute  held  every  year.  The  course  in 
the  regular  seminaries  occupy  three  years.  The  candidate  for  admission 
must  show  in  examination  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  studies  of  the 
popular  school ;  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  must  have  passed  satis- 
fiictorily  the  annual  and  final  examination,  which  last  is  conducted  hf 
the  State  Inspectors.  Each  seminary  has  a  rector,  and  at  least  three 
assistants,  besides  special  instructors  in  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and 
the  ordinary  military  drill.  If  the  candidate  has  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  is  obliged  to  attend  only  on  the  practical  exercises  of  the 
second  and  third  class.  The  academic  year  lasts  86  weeks,  of  two  terms, 
the  first  beginning  August  28,  and  continuing  IG  weeks;  and  the 
second,  January  15,  and  lasting  20  weeks. 

(8.)  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  prescribed  both  for  the  Popular 
School  and  the  Seminary.  The  following  time-table  exhibits  the  range 
of  elementary  instruction  and  its  formal  distribution  in  the  Teachers' 
Seminary : — 

Assignment  of  Hours  per  Week  in  Tochers'  Seminary. 

Subjects.  .  Firet  Ye&r.        Second  Year.        Third  Year. 

Relifcion, 6 6 4 

Swedij^h  Language, 6   4 3-4: 

Arithmetic  aud  Geometry, 4  4 2 

History  and  Geography, 4 4  .., 2 

Natural  Sciences, 3   2  2 

Pedagogy  and  Mutualology, 2  2—4 

Penmansliip, 3   2 1-2 

Drawing, 2   2  2 

Music, 4 4 4 

Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill, 3   3  2 

Gardeaiag  and  Fruit  Culture, 2   2  12 

9.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  educated  together  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  lower  classes,  but  in  Stockholm,  and  the  large  villages,  the 
girls  are  taught  by  themselves  in  separate  class-rooms. 

Count  Zannini,  secretary  of  the  Italian  legation  at  Stockholm,  in  a 
Report  to  his  government  remarks:  "The  elementary  schools  of 
Sweden,  arc  nearly  perfect,  and  the  system  is  admirable.  The  people 
are  poor;  the  country  in  many  places  thinly  inhabited,  the  cottages 
widely  separated,  and  the  winters  Are  bitterly  inclement,  and  yet  educa- 
tion is  nearly  universal." 
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n.  SEOONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

Secondary  Instruction  is  imparted  to  14,000  pupils,  in  101  Institu* 
tions,  resting  on  a  different  basis  from  the  primary  schools, — all  organized 
on  the  same  general  plan,  although  varying  in  the  number  of  classes, 
according  to  the  locality,  and  of  the  destination  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils — whether  intended  for  one  of  the  universities,  or  for  one  of  the 
government  special  schools.  In  all,  the  studies  are  the  same  for  two 
years,  viz.,  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year,  when  those  who  are  destined 
for  the  university  pursue  Latin  and  Greek,  with  less  of  history,  geogra- 
phy and  the  remainder,  for  five  years,  and  often  even  seven,  for  the 
highest  classes  (YI  and  VII)  occupy  each  two  years,  before  the  aspirant 
passes  the  final  examination.  In  most  schools  of  the  secondary  grade, 
provision  is  made  for  thorough  instruction  in  drawing,  geography  and 
history ;  the  Swedish,  German,  French  and  English  languages ;  mathe- 
matics, as  far  as  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  the  use  of 
logarithms;  and  the  elements  of  natural  history,  physics,  mechanics, 
mineralogy  and  chemistry,  so  that  the  pupils  can  pass  into  the  special 
schools  of  agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  navigation  and  naval  architecture. 

The  school  year  embraces  thirty-six  weeks,  from  the  last  week  in 
August  to  the  first  week  in  June,  and  each  class  has  from  thirty  to 
thirty -two  lessons  per  week.  Besides  the  long  snmmer  vacation, 
seven  days  at  Easter,  and  four  days  at  Whitsuntide  are  given  to 
holidays,  which  divide  the  year  into  two  terms.  New  pupils  are 
admitted  mainly  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  head  masters  of  the  chief  secondary  schools  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister,  and  of  the  other  schools  of  this 
grade,  by  the  Consistory.  The  rector  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  programmes,  is  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  higher 
school  authorities,  keeps  the  records,  and  reports  annually  the  conditioi\ 
of  the  institution.  He  presides  in  all  consultations,  of  the  teachers  as  to 
the  internal  economy  of  the  institution  and  from  his  decision  as  to 
discipline  there  is  no  appeal  except  to  the  minister. 

The  highest  local  authority  in  the  external  administration  of  the 
system  is  the  bishop  or  an  inspector  appointed  by  him,  whoso  duty  it  is 
to  inspect  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  diocese  once  a  year,  and  to 
transmit  a  report  annually  to  the  minister.  In  consultation,  the  rector  of 
the  chief  school  in  the  cathedral  town  and  six  senior  professors  are 
assigned.  In  the  central  office,  the  bead  of  the  Education-section  is  an 
inspector  of  great  learning  and  pedagogical  experience. 

The  establishment,  equipment,  salaries  and  other  expenses  are  regu- 
lated by  law.  Every  city,  where  such  school  is  authorized,  must  furnish 
a  suitable  site,  together  with  a  residence  for  the  rector.  Each  Institution 
must  have  a  fund,  (1)  for  repairs ;  (2)  for  daily  expenses;  (3)  for  prizes, 
and  books  and  stationery  for  the  poor.  Each  diocese  must  have  a  fund  for 
building  and  equipment,  and  for  the  support  of  aged  and  invalid  teachers. 

45 
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The  SUte  is  responsible  for  the  B&lariea  of  the  tekchers,  but  collects  cer- 
tain  fees  which  are  applicable  to  this  ob}eot  Serertil  institutions  possess 
spadoas  buildings  sad  grounds  Ibr  the  use  of  the  school,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  rector;  many  are  endowed  with  scholarship!  in  aid  of 
deserring  pupils.  In  all  the  chief  Beroinaries  there  are  collectiona  ot 
natural  historj,  apparatus  for  instructing  natural  philosophy  and  me* 
cbanicB,  and  libraries  for  the  use  of  teach«re  and  pupils. 
{f^  Studim  aiui  internal  Organization. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  is  distributed  in  seven  classes  (I,  the 
lonest,  to  VI!) — each  occupjing  one  year,  except  classes  TI  and  VII, 
which  are  divided  into  two  sections,  each  section  occupying  a  year ; 
making  the  whole  course  extend  over  nine  years.  As  the  students 
can  not  enter  till  the  age  of  ten,  the  tnininium  age  of  the  graduates  in 
fall  course  is  nineteen,  which  is  the  average  age  of  studenU  when 
admitted  to  the  University.  Many  leave  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  or  even 
the  fourth  year,  to  enter  one  of  the  special  schools.  Promotions  from 
class  to  class,  or  school  to  school,  lake  place  only  alter  a  satisfactory 
examination,  conducted  generally  in  writing,  although  this  method  is 
not  proscribed. 

The  tiro  lowest  classes  are  taught  by  class  teachers,  the  two  highest 
by  teachers  in  special  subjects,  while  in  the  other  classes  the  system  is 
mixed,  special  or  class  teachers  being  introduced  by  degrees.  The 
course  and  the  hours  are  6xed,  and  the  same  programme  exists  for  all 
schools,  but  the  choice  of  text-books  depends  on  the  di^ttrict  inspector 
who  selects  according  to  the  advice  of  the  rector  and  the  teacher. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  gymnastics 
and  military  exercise  not  being  included.  Hebrew,  English,  and  drawing 
are,  in  the  classical  division,  optional,  and  some  pupils  are  excused  frwn 
studying  Greek. 
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Although  the  above  programme  of  lesso&s  i^  prescribed,  modifications 
are  tolerated  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  different  localities.  The  exercises 
of  the  day  begin  at  half  past  six  in  the  morning  with  prayer,  singing,  and 
reading  from  the  Bible.  On  Sundays  and  all  jeligious  festivals,  pupils 
and  teachers  attend  church  together.  Religious  instruction,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  lesson-table,  is  prominent  Scripture  history,  selected 
portions  of  the  psalms  and  gospels,  and  Luther^s  catechisms  arc  commit- 
ted to  memory,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes,  the  general  princi- 
ples of  Lutheran  theology  with  the  scripture  proof-text  are  studied ; 
and  by  the  classical  pupils,  in  the  original  Qreck. 

The  conflict  between  the  cXd  and  the  new  in  subjects  of  instruction 
has  reached  the  schools  of  Sweden,  and  now  the  claims  of  modem 
science  and  languages  are  recognized  in  all  schools  of  the  secondary 
grade.  French,  German  and  English  are  studied  in  reference  both  to 
their  grammar  and  literature,  and  to  their  uses  in  business,  and  the 
sciences  are  pursued  in  their  applications  to  the  great  national  industries. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and  autumn  semester  for 
promotions  from  class  to  class,  and  the  final  examination,  are  conducted 
with  great  strictness ;  and*  the  latter  especially,  by  a  board  of  censors 
chosen  by  the  minister  of  education  from  the  university  professors. 
These  examinations,  which  are  both  oral  and  written,  bring  the  attainments 
and  discipline  of  the  secondary  schools  up  to  a  high  uniform  standard, 
and  make  the  Universities  and  Special  schools  truly  valuable. 

The  salaries  of  the  rector  ranges  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand 
Swedish  dollars,  with  a  residence.  The  professors  begin  with  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  a  few  rise  to  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  rix  dollars.  After  thirty-five  years  of  service  the  teacher  recei  vcs 
a  retiring  pension,  which  is  paid  by  the  State — the  fund  having  been 
partly  constituted  by  a  regular  deduction  fi*om  the  annual  salary. 

The  tuition  fee  ranges  from  nine  to  twelve  rix-dollars  for  the  school 
year,  and  even  this  small  sum  can  be  earned  in  the  shape  of  scholarship 
and  prizes  by  meritorious  pupils  who  may  be  poor. 

There  is  no  special  course  or  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
secondary  schools,  but  all  candidates  must  have  passed  the  final  exami- 
nation at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  are  subject  to  a  rigid  examination 
by  the  Consistory.  Two  or  three  teachers  are  designated  every  year  by 
the  minister  to  visit  other  countries  for  inspection  of  schools  of  the  same 
grade  with  their  own,  and  are  required  to  report  on  the  results  of  thoir 
visit  In  this  way  the  high-schools  of  Sweden  have  kept  pace  with  tho 
most  advanced  of  Europe. 

Teachers*  conventions  have  recently  been  inaugurated,  and  quite 
recently  the  rectors  have  held  conferences  under  the  presidency  of  the 
minister,  which  will  hereafter  be  continued  at  intervals  of  three  ycai-s. 

This  class  of  institutions,  although  some  of  them  rest  on  ancient  endow- 
ments, arc  now  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1859,  as  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction. 


fM  nauo  iNCTBVcnoH  m  swkdbn. 

The  StAte  is  responuble  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  but  collecta  cer- 
tun  fees  which  &re  applicsble  to  this  otifeat  Sevenl  institutions  possess 
spacious  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  fbr  the 
support  of  the  rector;  maoy  are  endowed  with  scholanhips  In  aid  of 
deseiriug  pupiJs.  In  all  the  chief  seminaries  there  are  coUectiotia  of 
natural  history,  apparatus  foe  inatructing  natural  philoMpbj  and  mo- 
chanics,  and  libraries  for  the  use  of  tescbere  and  pupils. 
(^  Slitdiet  and  inUnial  OrganiaUicn. 

The  full  course  of  instructicm  is  distributed  in  seven  classes  (I,  the 
lowest,  to  VII) — each  occupying  one  year,  except  classes  VI  and  VII, 
which  are  divided  into  two  sections,  each  section  occupying  a  year ; 
making  the  whole  course  eitend  over  nine  years.  As  the  students 
can  not  enter  till  the  age  of  ten,  the  minimum  age  of  the  graduates  in 
fall  course  is  nineteen,  which  is  the  average  age  of  students  when 
admitted  to  the  University.  Many  leave  at  the  dose  of  the  fifth,  or  even 
the  fourth  year,  to  enter  one  of  the  special  schools.  PromotioDs  from 
class  to  class,  or  school  lo  school,  take  place  only  after  a  satisfactory 
examination,  conducted  generally  in  writing,  although  this  method  is 
not  proBcrihcd. 

The  two  lowest  classes  are  taught  by  class  teachers,  the  two  highest 
by  teachers  in  special  subjects,  while  in  the  other  classes  the  system  is 
mixed,  special  or  class  teachers  being  introduced  by  degrees.  The 
course  and  Che  hours  arc  fixed,  and  the  same  programmo  exists  for  all 
schools,  but  the  choice  of  text-books  depends  on  the  dJKlrict  inspector 
who  selects  according  to  the  advice  of  the  rector  and  the  teacher. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  hours  per  week,  gymnastics 
and  military  exercise  not  being  included.  Hebrew,  English,  and  drawing 
are,  in  the  classical  division,  optional,  and  some  pupils  are  excused  from 
studying  Greek. 


Keligion 

awriish 

Latin 

Greek 

GermBn 

Frencli 

Engliah 

Uatliemntica 

Noturul  History., , 
Physics  and  Mechanics. 
Cliemiitry  ft  Mincrnlo^ 
History  and  Geo^aphy  I 
Fliilosophy  (rudinictits). 
"Writing  and  rraiving. .  I 

Total  per  wcclc 3 
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Although  the  above  programme  of  lessons  i^  prescribed,  modifications 
are  tolerated  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  different  localities.  The  exercises 
of  the  day  begin  at  half  past  six  in  the  nK>ming  with  prayer,  singing,  and 
reading  from  the  Bible.  On  Sundays  and  all  jeligious  festivals,  pupils 
and  teachers  attend  church  together.  Religious  instruction,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  lesson-table,  is  prominent  Scripture  history,  selected 
portions  of  the  psalms  and  gospels,  and  Luther*s  catechisms  are  commit- 
ted to  memory,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes,  the  gcncitil  princi- 
ples of  Lutheran  theology  with  the  scripture  proof-text  are  studied ; 
and  by  the  classical  pupils,  in  the  original  Qrcck. 

The  conflict  between  the  oTd  and  the  new  in  subjects  of  instruction 
has  reached  the  schools  of  Sweden,  and  now  the  claims  of  modem 
science  and  languages  are  recognized  in  all  schools  of  the  secondary 
grade.  French,  German  and  English  are  studied  in  reference  both  to 
their  grammar  and  literature,  and  to  their  uses  in  business,  and  the 
sciences  are  pursued  in  their  applications  to  the  great  national  industries. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and  autumn  semester  for 
promotions  from  class  to  class,  and  the  final  examination,  are  conducted 
with  great  strictness ;  and*  the  latter  especially,  by  a  board  of  censors 
chosen  by  the  minister  of  education  from  the  university  professors. 
These  examinations,  which  are  both  oral  and  written,  bring  the  attainments 
and  discipline  of  the  secondary  schools  up  to  a  high  uniform  standard, 
and  make  the  Universities  and  Special  schools  truly  valuable. 

The  salaries  of  the  rector  ranges  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand 
Swedish  dollars,  with  a  residence.  The  professors  begin  with  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  a  few  rise  to  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  rix  dollars.  After  thirty-five  years  of  service  the  teacher  receives 
a  retiring  pension,  which  is  paid  by  the  State — the  fund  having  been 
partly  constituted  by  a  regular  deduction  fh>m  the  annual  salary. 

The  tuition  fee  ranges  from  nine  to  twelve  rix-dollars  for  the  school 
year,  and  even  this  small  sum  can  be  earned  in  the  shape  of  scholarship 
and  prizes  by  meritorious  pupils  who  may  be  poor. 

There  is  no  special  course  or  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
secondary  schools,  but  all  candidates  must  have  passed  the  final  exami- 
nation at  one  of  the  Universities,  and  arc  subject  to  a  rigid  examination 
by  the  Conafstory.  Two  or  three  teachers  arc  designated  every  year  by 
the  minister  to  visit  other  countries  for  inspection  of  schools  of  the  same 
grade  with  their  own,  and  are  required  to  report  on  the  results  of  their 
visit  In  this  way  the  high-schools  of  Sweden  have  kept  pace  with  the 
most  advanced  of  Europe. 

Teachers*  conventions  have  recently  been  inaugurated,  and  quite 
recently  the  rectors  have  held  conferences  under  the  presidency  of  the 
minister,  which  will  hereafter  be  continued  at  intervals  of  three  years. 

This  class  of  institutions,  although  some  of  them  rest  on  ancient  endow- 
ments, arc  now  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1859,  as  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  WURTMEBERG.  ^QQ 


II.    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

By  secondary  schools,  we  understand  here,  those  schools  which  stand 
midway  between  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Uni- 
Tersity  and  similar  institutions  on  the  other ;  and  which  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  highest  grade  of  the  former,  by  providing  instruction  in  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  and  are  connected  more  directly  with  the  lat- 
ter by  furnishing  the  preparatory  training. 

L      niSTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  existence  of  this  class  of  schools  in  AVurtemberg  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  mention  of  the  country  in  authentic  history.  This  name 
(  Wirtinesherk^)  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  dated  1098,  when  mon- 
asteries, still  within  the  present  limits  of  the  kingdom,  had  schools  of 
higher  learning ;  and  these  schools  (Lateinisch  stadt-schulen^)  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  teachers  of  which  (generally 
clergymen,  and  styled  pcedagogus,  rector  scoJaimm^  rector  puerorum^) 
not  unfrcqucntly  filled,  at  the  same  time,  some  municipal  ofiBce,  which 
required  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  which  was  the  most 
important  study  in  all  schools  of  this  period.  The  use  of  the  German 
tongue  was  interdicted  in  the  school.  The  first  mention  of  Greek  as  a 
study  is  found  in  1520,  in  a  programme  of  the  school  at  Ulm,  where  a 
pupil  of  Mclancthon  gave  instruction  in  that  language.  Besides  Latin, 
thb  language  of  the  church,  of  science,  of  the  state,  of  records  of  all 
sorts, — reading,  writing,  singing,  and  very  rarely  arithmetic,  were 
taught,  and  considering  the  wants  of  the  age,  the  studies  were  emi- 
nently practical. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  transferred  all  schools,  then 
in  existence,  and  all  matters  relating  to  instruction,  to  the  state,  whose 
ordinances  and  the  consequent  action  of  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  au- 
thority, brought  them  into  a  more  uniform  system.  The  organization  in 
Wurtcmberg  is  based  on  the  '*  Grand  Ecclesiastical  Order,"  so  called,  and 
issued  by  Duke  Christopher,  May  15,  1559,  and  which,  sanctioned  by 
the  Diet,  in  1565,  and  mended  by  successive  revisions,  remained  in 
force  down  to  1803.  The  preamble  to  this  Order  sets  forth  its  purpose : 
**  To  carry  youths  from  the  elements  through  successive  grades  to  the 
degree  of  culture  demanded  for  offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  state.** 

Latin  Scliools. 

Two  peculiarities  of  the  Wurtemberg  system  of  public  schools,  viz. 
the  many  small  Latin  schools,  and  the  numerous  seminaries  for  Protestant 
theological  students,  and  the  small  number  of  gymnasiums  of  the  highest 
grade,  are  doubtless  due  to  this  Order.     By  ordaining  a  Latin  school 
"  in  each  and  every  city,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  vil- 

*  Frepored  bj  Dr.  Hirzel,  Rector  of  the  Gymouiam  at  Tfibiofea. 
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lages,"  and  then  providing  for  the  transferring  of  a  certain  number  of 
promising  bojs,  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  from  these  schools, 
after  an  examination  at  Stuttgard,  to  the  lower,  or  grammar  department 
of  the  cloister  schools,  which  were  also  established  b  j  the  same  Order  on 
the  endowments  of  the  secularized  convents,  and  which  were  organized 
internally  with  special  reference  to  the  service  of  the  church, — the  wants 
of  parents  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium 
were  met  We  accordingly  find,  in  1007,  47  Latin  schools,  with  75 
teachers,  and  18  cloister  schools,  in  operation ;  and  even  as  late  as  1700 
only  one  regular  gymnasium  under  the  designation  of  the  Pcedagogium^ 
at  Stuttgard,  existed  in  Wurtcmberg.  Parents  found  facilities  of  a  higher 
education,  and  of  the  preliminary  University  preparation  in  the  Latin 
schools,  and  the  wise  provision  of  a  state  examination  for  the  admission 
of  a  certain  number  of  promising  pupils  from  these  schools,  with  free 
tuition,  board,  and  even  pocket-money,  kept  them  all  up  to  a  common 
standard  of  excellence,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  the  cloister  schools 
with  a  select  corps  of  students,  who,  if  they  profited  by  these  facilities, 
could  enter,  after  a  similar  examination,  the  University  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  diligent  there,  appointments  in  church,  school,  or  civil  service 
would  follow  after  graduation. 

With  this  organic  connection  of  the  higher  schools,  and  the  stimulus 
and  regulation  of  their  public  examination,  the  Latin  school  of  the 
Keformation  has,  in  Wurtcmberg,  survived  similar  schools  in  other 
states.  Many  of  these  schools,  although  poorly  endowed,  and  having 
pupils  of  all  ages  from  seven  to  fourteen,  have  gained  such  reputa- 
tion by  the  success  of  their  candidates  at  the  state  examinations,  as  to 
attract  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  examinations,  held 
at  the  capital,  drew  together  teachers  and  scholars,  with  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  made  education,  its  principles  and  methods,  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  every  circle,  and  helped  to  diffuse  a  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  its  importance  thnn  existed  in  any  other  community.  They 
have  proved  highly  serviceable  in  securing  immediate  attention  to  any 
defect  or  proposed  improvement  throughout  all  the  schools. 

In  the  programme  of  instruction  for  the  usual  course  of  four  years, 
(from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth,)  we  find  the  following  subjects  of  study 
given :  German  and  Latin  reading  and  writing  for  the  lowest  class ;  Latin 
grammar  with  selections  from  authors;  prosody,  rudimehts  of  Greek,  in 
the  fourth  year  with  music,  chiefly  sacred.  No  separate  hours  are  men- 
tioned as  being  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  as  the  religious  exercises 
every  day  amply  met  this  want.  Of  Latin  authors,  iEsop,  Terence,  and 
Cicero  were  read.  Of  the  86  school  hours  per  week,  6  were  devoted  to 
music,  and  8  to  religious  exercises,  leaving  27  hours  for  Latin,  which 
were  reduced  to  21  in  the  fourth  year,  when  6  hours  were  given  to  Greek. 
The  scholars  were  obliged  to  speak  Latin  in  school  hours,  and  with 
teachers  and  pupils  out  of  school  hours.  This  course  of  instruction  was 
only  slightly  modified  for  near  two  centuries,  when  Greek  fell  more  and 
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more  into  the  background,  whilst  the  memorizing  of  logical  rhetorical 
definitions  in  Latin  became  a  favorite  study. 

The  teachers  (generally  one  to  a  school)  were  originally  appointed  by 
the  communal  authorities,  after  having  first  undergone  an  examination 
before  the  ecclesiastical  board  (Kirchenrath)^  whilst,  if  there  was  suffi- 
cient cause,  the  communal  authorities  might  dismiss  a  teacher  at  any 
time  without  giving  notice.  A  teacher  formally  examined  and  accepted 
was  installed  in  his  office  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  and  had  solemnly  to 
declare  his  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Augsburg  and  the  Wurtem- 
berg  confessions,  and  in  later  years  also  to  the  ^"^ formula  coneordia^^^  { 
(designed  originally  to  harmonize  the  special  adherents  of  Luther  and 
Mclancthon,  and  had  its  origin  in  Wurtcmberg  about  1575).  Gradually, 
the  communal  authorities  not  having  any  preference,  the  privilege  of 
selecting  the  teacher  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state  and  church 
authorities. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  consisted  of:  1,  the  school  fees  ;  2,  a  fixed 
salary  paid  quarterly,  partly  in  kind  (feed,  wine,  fruit),  out  of  the  local 
funds,  and  in  the  few  exceptional  cases  where  these  where  too  poor  to 
pay  the  whole  sum,  the  deticiency  was  made  up  by  a  subsidy  from  g0T<^ 
ernmcnt ;  3,  residence  or  free  lodging,  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship* 
Their  salary  was  not  taxed,  and  no  soldier  could  be  quartered  on  thenu 
For  cases  of  incapacity  for  service  by  ol^  age  or  sickness,  no  provision 
was  made,  except  in  the  Stuttgard  gymnasium.  Not  unfrequently  tho 
commune  voluntarily  contributed  to  such  needs.  For  the  widows  and 
orphans,  a  widows*  fund  was  instituted  in  1698,  to  which  each  teacher 
paid  an  annual  subscription.  As  regards  his  social  position,  the  master 
of  the  Latin  school  stood  midway  between  the  elementary  school  teacher 
and  the  clergyman. 

The  Latin  schools  were  communal  institutions  subsidized  by  the  gOY- 
emment ;  but  the  law  laid  on  the  communes  certain  duties  with  regard 
to  these  schools,  /. «.,  to  provide  a  school-house,  furniture,  &c. ;  and  tho 
general  superintendence  was  exercised  by  a  quarterly  visitation  by  tho 
^^  Padagogarchi^^^  i.  e,  the  governing  board  of  the  PoBdagogium  at 
Stuttgard  and  Tubingen.  These  two  institutions,  which  were  also  muni* 
cipal,  and  were  originall}'  Latin  schools,  more  than  other  schools  of  this 
class,  were  devoted  to  preparing  pupils  for  the  University,  and  stood 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  University  authorities,  and 
were  maintained  entirely  from  the  goverment  treasury.  The  course  of 
instruction,  both  from  their  locality  and  their  specific  object,  was  nar 
turally  more  extended.  Besides  the  study  of  Latin  grammar,  prosody, 
and  the  reading  of  Cicero,  Terence,  and  iEsop,  portions  of  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Xenophon,  Aristotle  (Organon\  Plutarch,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  were 
read  (the  last  mostly  in  Latin  translations).  The  course  also  embraced 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  modem  Latin  authors  (i.  e.  Frischlin^s* 
comedies),  reading  of  theological  works,  catechisms,  the  Psalms,  the 
gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  from  the  year  1686,  also  physics,  astron- 
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omy,  ethics,  logic,  metaphysics,  history,  poetry,  and  mythology.  The 
study  in  Greek  was  reduced  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  some  cases  Chrysostomos  de  sacerdotis.  We  find  here  a  chaos  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  crowded  into  about  80  hours  a  week,  Latin,  of  course, 
occupying  the  first  place,  and  all  the  text-books  in  other  subjects  were 
written  in  Latin.  This  study  was  restricted  principally  to  Cicero,  no 
mention  being  made  of  Sallust,  Csesar,  Livy,  Horace,  or  Tacitus. 

Cloister  Schools. 

The  Cloister  Schools  deserve  special  attention,  as  more  than  lialf  the 
students  at  the  University  were  prepared  in  them.  These  schools,  divid- 
ed into  lower  (which  were  also  called  grammar)  and  higher,  prepared 
young  men  for  the  Protestant  church  and  school,  and  bad,  down  to  1806, 
a  decidedly  monastic  character.  The  course  of  instruction  of  19  to  27 
hours  per  week  had  special  reference  to  the  future  calling  of  the  pupils, 
by  devoting  many  hours  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
dialectics  and  rhetoric.  Gradually  Hebrew  became  an  important  sub- 
ject of  study,  whilst  Greek  was  gradually  neglected.  AVe  also  find 
**  leetio  sphcBriea^^*  arithmetic,  geography,  modem  languages,  and  for  the 
older  scholars,  morals  and  metaphysics.  History  was  taught  merely  in 
connection  with  the  church,  and  was  simply  read  aloud  during  dinner ; 
at  a  later  period,  universal  and  special  history  were  taught  in  text-books 
in  regular  lecture  hours.  Music,  especially  church  music,  was  always 
an  important  branch. 

It  was  in  the  discipline  more  than  in  the  studies  that  the  monastic  and 
theological  character  of  these  institutions  appeared.  At  the  head  of  tho 
institution  was  the  Prelate,  a  high  church  dignitary,  ex-officio  member 
of  the  estates.  Ducal  councilor,  to  whom  was  at  the  same  time  intrust- 
ed the  management  of  the  extensive  convent  property.  Instruction  was 
mostly  imparted  by  two  theologically-educated  preceptors,  (called  after 
1752,  professors^)  originally  appointed  by  the  prelates,  but  later  by  the 
ecclesiastical  board.  There  were  daily  morning  and  evening  services  in 
the  church ;  choir  singing  twice  a  day,  reading  of  religious  books  during 
dinner  time,  and  frequent  celebration  of  the  holy  communion ;  services 
on  Sunday  in  the  morning  and  aflernoon,  and  reading  of  the  scriptures 
at  other  stated  times.  Pupils  were  not  allowed  to  take  walks  outside  of 
the  inclosure,  except  on  special  permission  from  the  director,  for  which 
application  had  frequently  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  verses.  The  pupils 
wore  a  prescribed  dress,  consisting  of  a  long  black  gown  {toga  ntonastica) 
without  sleeves.  Manifold  were  the  evil  consequences  of  this  too  rigid 
discipline,  encouraging  hypocrisy  and  secret  vices ;  whilst  the  hospital- 
ity exercised  towards  all  friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils  formed  a 
pleasant  feature  and  reminiscence  of  the  olden  times. 

The  superintendence  of  these  institutions  by  the  ecclesiastical  board 
was  very  lax,  and  the  visitations  which  ought  to  have  taken  place  every 
year  were  frequently  omitted  for  successive  years,  and  no  reform  of  any 
importance  whatsoever  was  introduced  till  1806. 
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The  number  of  secondary  schools  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1808,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  4  cloister  schools,  1  gymnasium,  and  about  60  Latin  schools  of 
from  1  to  8  classes.  Besides  these  there  were  8  real  schools  connected 
with  other  institutions,  which  had  no  separate  school-houses,  teachers,  or 
funds. 

n.      PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Classification — Authorities — Maintenance. 

The  numerical  increase  and  the  new  organization  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  Wurtemberg  since  1806  can  be  traced  to  two  causes :  first  the 
territorial  increase  of  the  country,  mostly  by  Catholic  provinces ;  secondly, 
the  totally  different  educational  views  which  have  gained  ground.  The 
number  of  the  thoroughly-organized  gymnasiums  gradually  rose  to  seven 
(7),  of  which  three  were  specially  established  for  the  Catholic  population. 
Besides  the  gymnasiums,  4  lyceums  were  founded  which  differ  from  the 
former  only  that  the  two  highest  classes  are  wanting,  although  the  pupils 
frequently  enter  the  University  directly  from  the  lyceum.  The  4  Prot- 
estant cloister  schools,  which,  in  1806,  had  been  reduced  to  two,  were 
again  established ;  and  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  newly-acquired  ter- 
ritory, Latin  schools  of  one,  two,  or  three  classes  were  established. 

The  directors  of  the  cloister  schools  (cAliQd  seminaries  since  1806)  bear 
the  title  of  ephori.  The  two  regular  teachers  (professors)  have  two 
assistants  called  repeaters  [repetiteurs  ;]  there  are  special  instructors  in 
music,  singing,  drawing  and  gymnastics.  The  directors  of  the  gymna- 
siums, lyceums,  and  also  of  some  of  the  larger  Latin  schools  have  the 
title  of  rector ;  the  teachers  of  4  higher  classes  are  called  *'  professors ; "  of 
the  lower  classes  sometimes  professors  and  sometimes  preceptors ;  the 
teachers  of  the  Latin  schools  are  called  preceptors  and  Colldboratoren, 
In  those  places  where  there  are  more  than  two  classes,  the  teacher  of  the 
higher  class  is  called  ober  praceptor. 

Connected  with  the  larger  schools  there  are  preparatory  schools, '  the 
teachers  of  which  are  called  elementary  teachers.  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  to  prepare  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight,  who  wish 
afterwards  to  resort  to  some  higher  institution  than  the  common  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
Bible  history. 

As  teachers  for  this  class  of  schools  could  no  longer  be  trained  in  con- 
nection with  their  theological  studies,  a  philological  seminary  was  founded 
in  connection  with  the  University,  and  the  examinations  were  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  studies  of  candidates 
for  teachers*  places.  Since  1842  the  social  and  financial  position  of 
teachers  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  as  official  persons  they  are  au- 
thorized to  wear  a  prescribed  dress,  which,  however,  but  few  do. 

The  privilege  of  electing  teachers  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been 
transferred  to  the  central  authority.  The  financial  position  of  these  in- 
stitutions has  been  so  far  altered  that  those  portions  of  the  salaries  which 
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came  from  the  church  funds  are,  since  1806,  (when  the  church  and  state 
funds  were  united,)  paid  from  the  common  state  fund. 

As  regards  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  the  following  is  the  gen* 
eral  rule :  all  those  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  not  kept  beyond  their 
14th  year,  i.  e.,  the  Latin  school  in  country  towns,  and  the  lower  classes 
of  the  lyccums,  gymnasiums  and  real  schools,  are  communal  institutions ; 
the  expense  of  founding  and  maintaining  these  devolving  in  the  fu*st 
place  on  the  communes :  the  state  making  special  grants  in  aid,  in  all 
cases  of  real  necessity,  both  in  founding  and  maintaining  such  schools. 
Higher  institutions  on  the  other  hand  arc  considered  entirely  state  in- 
stitutions, without  depriving  the  communes  altogether  of  the  privilege  of 
paying  something  towards  their  maintenance.  The  sums  used  for  these 
purposes  depend,  of  course,  on  the  appropriations  of  the  parliament 
(Stande)  which  are  always  made  for  a  fiscal  period  of  three  years. 

2.  Classical  or  Humanistic  Institutions  [Gelehrtenschulen.] 

a.  Course  of  instruction, — From  the  old  programme,  Hebrew,  logic,  and 
rhetoric  disappeared,  whilst  German,  French,  geography,  history,  singing 
and  gymnastics,  form  regular  subjects ;  religious  instruction  has  ceased  to 
be  mere  memorizing,  and  is,  in  most  cases,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
clerg3%  and  since  1822  it  forms  one  of  the  subjects  at  the  central  examin- 
ations (luTid  examen) ;  an  hour  is  set  apart  to  penmanship ;  decimal  frac- 
tions are  taught,  and  the  whole  subject  of  arithmetic  is  made  more 
thorough  and  methodical ;  while  Latin  is  not  pursued  so  far  as  formerly, 
and  Latin  speaking  has  ceased  altogether,  more  attention  is  given  to  Greek. 

The  subjects  and  course  of  instruction  at  a  Latin  school  for  scholars  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  14,  is  generally  as  follows :  Latin,  12-15  hours 
per  week ;  French,  2-3 ;  religion,  2 ;  history  and  geography,  3 ;  arithmetic, 
2-4 ;  singing,  1 ;  penmanship,  1 ;  German,  1-2 ;  gymnastics,  3-4 ;  total, 
(exclusive  of  gymnastics)  26-31  hours.  This  number  of  hours  is  dimin- 
ished in  schools  with  scholars  of  different  ages  by  about  6  hours,  whilst 
for  those  who  study  Greek,  from  3-6  hours  are  added. 

In  the  complete  gymnasium,  where  the  classes  of  scholars  are  nearly  of 
the  same  age  and  proficiency,  for  instance  at  the  gymnasium  of  Tubingen, 
the  programme  of  studies  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14 
would  be  the  following:  Latin,  12  hours;  Greek,  6;  French,  2;  Ger- 
man, 1 ;  religion,  2 ;  history  and  geography,  3  ;  arithmetic,  2 ;  singing-, 
1 ;  penmanship,  1 ;  gymnastics,  8 ;  total,  33.  The  books  read  are  mostly 
selections  from  different  authors ;  Livy,  Cicero,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Caasar, 
Curtius,  in  Latin ;  and  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Diodorus, 
Arrian,  Lucian,  Ac,  in  Greek. 

There  is  no  uniform  plan  of  studies  prescribed  by  law  for  all  the  gym- 
nasiums, as  in  Prussia,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  all  follow  the  same 
plan.  The  curriculum  for  certain  studies,  such  as  poetry,  law,  and 
Greek,  is  not  obligatory,  and  its  place  is  mostly  taken  by  French.  Other- 
wise the  distinction  between  obligatory  and  optional  branches  of  study 
has  ceased  to  exist,  with  exception  of  English,  French,  and  Hebrew.    Be- 
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sidcB  Latin  and  Greek  the  folloirinp  branches  of  study  are  navr  obligatory 
for  lit  Bcholars:  HUtorj,  geographj,  mnlheinatica  (algebnt,  plamni(;tr7, 
trigonometry,  stvrcotnetrj'),  physics  and  chcmiRtry,  Gcroian  language 
and  literature,  French  language,  logic,  psychology,  in  some  schools, 
aUo,  archEcology,  mythology,  of  late  years,  also,  natural  hi^sCory  and  gym- 
nastics. Out  of  the  sum  total  of  28^2  hours  per  week,  (cxclusivo  of 
gymnastics.)  18-20  hours  arc  devoted  to  instruction  in  languages.  3-4  to 
history  and  geography,  3  to  religion,  (knowledge  of  (he  Bible  in  the  orig- 
inal languages,  articles  of  faith,  aud  doctrine  and  morals,)  mathematics, 
S-i;  natural  sciences  (natural  history  in  the  lower,  physics  find  chemis- 
try in  the  higher),  2;  logic  and  psychology,  1-2  hour.  Besides,  oppor- 
tunity isj  offered  to  study  English ;  in  some  cases  also,  Italian,  muuic; 
drawing,  and  Ilebreir.  In  Latin  the  following  authors  arc  read :  SaMiist, 
Livy,  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works),  Tacitus, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace;  and  in  Greek:  Xenophon,  Uirodotus, Thucy- 
dides,  Demosthenes,  Lysias,  Plalo,  Homer  and  the  dramatic  writers, 
particularly  Sophocles.  Besides  the  reading  of  authors,  translation  from 
German  into  Greek  and  Latin  are  frequently  practiced.  In  malhematics 
K  variety  of  problems  must  be  solved,  and  in  history  dates  arc  committed 
to  memory. 

Cvursc  0/  Instruction  at  Sie   Gijmnasaim  and  the  Elementary  School  at 
Tubingen,  IS6S-GT. 
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Ihe  lesson  hours  in  utnfer  aro  from  8-12  in  the  morning,  and  from 
2-1  in  the  afternoon  ;  optional  subjects  and  gymnastics  from  2-5 ;  in 
tummtTy  in  the  lower  class,  from  7-11 ;  in  the  higher,  from  8-12;  in  the 
afternoon,  from  2-4  \  optional  subjects  and  gymnastics,  7-lS ;  in  the  af- 
ternoon, from  Z-Q.  On  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  the  afternoons  are 
trees  ^>^b  the  exception  of  the  drawing  hoars  fh>m  2-4. 

•OpUoul.  tOnlifo  tamnHr. 

t  Tin  EttmHlUT  Kimtl  ptaptrlT  balufi  to  tW  Prinary  ijrMni,  Int  In  cauio  plioai  tbg; 
iBctltt  uhI  pnjAn  ■  ifeciil  dtn  Brpvplb  fin  U»  Gfouiuliia. 
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In  all  the  gymnasiums  and  seminaries  there  are  libraries,  and  a  good 
philosophical  apparatus;  and  in  the  largest,  collections  of  objects  in 
natural  history ;  and  in  the  seminaries,  books  of  music,  and  a  supply  of 
musical  instruments.  The  expenses  for  books  and  apparatus  are  mostly 
paid  out  of  government  and  municipal  appropriations,  but  partly  from 
**rectorates*  fund,*^  which  consists  of  sums  not  paid  out  in  places  led  va- 
cant  for  some  time  (Interealargefalle).  From  this  last  fund,  also,  are  paid 
the  expenses  of  printing  the  programmes,  which  always  contain  an  elab- 
orate article  on  some  scientific  subject,  which  are  published  by  roost 
gymnasiums  annually,  and  by  some  biennially.  With  regard  to  these 
programmes  there  exists  a  regular  system  of  exchange  between  the 
gymnasiums  of  most  of  the  German  states. 

c  Method  of  Instruction. — Great  changes  have  gradually  been  wrought 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.  As  regards  language  the  strict  old  syn- 
thetical method  has  been  retained,  as  in  most  institutions  of  this  class 
throughout  Germany,  by  which  the  scholar  is  slowly  led  from  the  easy 
to  the  more  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complicated  subjects. 
The  so-called  analytical  method  has  in  several  cases  been  attempted,  but 
without  satisfactory  results.  The  works  of  Hamilton,  Jacotot,  Seideus- 
tiicker,  Ollcndorf,  &c.,  are  consequently  not  known  in  the  schools  of 
Wurtemberg.  Latin-speaking  at  the  secondary  schools  has  been  entirely 
abandoned  ;  and  whilst  not  so  many  ready  writers  of  Latin  are  found 
as  formerly,  greater  attention  is  devoted  to  a  pure  and  elegant  style ;  and 
on  the  whole  the  study  of  languages  is  carried  on  in  a  much  more  ra- 
tional wayii  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these 
languages.  Greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  leading  ideas,  and  to 
their  connections.  The  religious,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  nation 
whose  language  is  studied,  is  thoroughly  considered ;  good  wall  or  other 
maps  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  country  of  the  classical 
author  studied,  his  person,  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  his  whole  literary 
activity  is  placed  before  the  pupil  in  an  instructive  and  attractive  way. 
In  reading  rh<;torical  and  philosophical  writings  the  different  trains  of 
thought  are  carefully  analyzed. 

In  the  lower  classes  the  text-books  used  are  accompanied  by  excellent 
chronological  tables,  maps,  and  brief  notes,  which  widen  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  the  scholar  in  a  sphere  of  learning  where,  formerly,  he  picked 
out  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  committed  to  memory  certain  phrases, 
and  acquired  some  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing. 

The  so-called  realistic  studies  (religion,  geography,  history,  and  math- 
ematics) are,  likewise,  treated  in  a  more  methodical  and  practical  man- 
ner ;  even  as  late  as  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  the  study  of 
these  subjects  was  without  scientific  method,  or  without  sufficient  time, 
which  was  all  absorbed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  History  is  now 
taught  methodically ;  a  new  practical  reader  has  been  introduced  into 
the  German  exercises ;  religious  instruction  is  reduced  to  reading  the 
scriptures  with  suitable  explanations,  and  to  memorizing  of  verses  from 
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ihc  Bible  as  welF  as  of  portions  of  the  catechism ;  excellent  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  text-books  are  used,  and  the  only  subject  which  has  not 
been  reached  is,  perhaps,  geography.  The  careful  semi-annual  visita- 
tions made  to  every  school,  by  competent  men,  senre  to  keep  the  system 
in  excellent  working  order. 

d  Discipline  and  Hygiene. — The  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age 
have,  also,  reached  the  sphere  of  discipline.  The  true  value  of.  the  hu- 
man being,  his  rights  and  corresponding  duties,  found  their  way  into 
the  higher  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  through  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
Basedow,  Salzman,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  have  effected  a  material  change 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  The  means  which  the 
school  employs  to  accomplish  its  two-fold  object,  viz.,  instruction  and 
education,  arc  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual ;  the 
discipline  is  more  considerate,  more  cautious — in  one  word,  more  hu- 
mane. Direct  bodily  punishment,  the  chief  means  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline in  former  times,  has  not  been  banished  entirely,  either  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, but  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  is  seldom  employed.  This  mode 
of  punishing  will,  no  doubt,  remain  in  schools  as  long  as  it  is  employed 
in  the  family.  In  its  application  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teachers,  and  the  early  home  education  of  the  scholars.  The 
law  contains  very  strict  regulations  to  prevent  its  abuse.  In  the  gymna- 
sium and  most  of  the  other  secondary  schools,  every  case  of  corporal 
punishment  must  be  confined  to  a  number  of  strokes  with  a  thin  switch 
on  the  hand,  and  must  be  entered  in  the  school  diary.  The  number  of 
even  such  cases  is  rapidly  diminishing,  especially  since  the  school 
has  established  closer  connection  with  the  parents  by  frequent  reports 
regarding  the  diligence  and  behavior  of  their  sons.  Formerly  the  sys- 
tem of  ranking  in  place  (locationen)  the  pupil,  was  carried  out  with  iron 
uniformity,  even  in  the  higher  seminaries  and  the  University ;  candi- 
dates and  magisters,  like  boys  of  seven  or  eight  years,  went  up  and  down 
in  the  scale,  and  the  place  each  one  occupied  was  put  in  print,  and  the 
locus  which  a  seminarist  obtained  at  the  University  stubk  to  him  through 
life.  Most  of  these  abuses  have  now  been  abolished.  In  some  of  the 
larger  schools  prizes  are  distributed  publicly  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year,  but  there  are  no  general  regulations  or  uniform  practice  on  the 
subject. 

Nothing  shows  the  humane  spirit  of  the  present  system  better  than 
the  regulations  of  1818,  concerning  the  former  cloister  schools  (now 
called  seminaries),  by  which  minute  and  rigid  rules  have  given  way  to 
the  common  law  of  kindness  between  scholars  and  teachers,  as  between 
a  father  and  his  sons. 

The  health  and  bodily  comfort  of  the  scholars,  also,  occupies  more  at- 
tention than  formerly.  The  period  of  instruction  has  been  shortened : 
the  afternoon  exercises  can  not  begin  before  2  o'clock ;  the  vacations 
have  been  prolonged ;  the  amount  of  home  work  has  been  reduced ;  the 
school-houses  and  premises,  formerly  much  neglected,  are  thoroughly 
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inspected,  and  any  damage  quickly  repaired,  and  strict  regulations,  as 
to  the  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &&,  exist  and  are  observed.  Much  atten- 
tion is,  also,  paid  to  the  school  benches,  on  account  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  near-sightedness  among  scholars.  Old  abuses  and  neglect,  in 
spite  of  excellent  regulations,  still  linger,  but  much  has  been  done,  and 
the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained  for  the  future. 

Up  to  the  year  1792  bathing  (outside  of  a  house)  was  strictly  prohibit- 
ed as  being  highly  immoral ;  now  it  is  every  where  encouraged  as  highly 
beneficial  for  the  bodily  well-being  of  the  scholars,  and  where  there  are 
no  natural  facilities  for  bathing,  artificial  baths  are  provided. 

The  introduction  of  gymnastics,  which,  in  1863,  was  made  obligatory 
on  all  classes,  has  every  where  been  accompanied  by  the  best  results. 
A  regular  system  developed  by  Prof.  Jaeger  was  adopted,  and  subsidies 
in  aid  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  halls  granted,  and  in  many  places 
special  teachers  were  appointed.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large 
gymnastic  festivals  and  public  excursions  are  held.  Wherever  opportu- 
nity offers,  swimming,  skating,  and  fencing  are  practiced. 

in.    REAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  discipline  apply,  also,  to  another 
class  of  schools,  an  important  creation  of  modem  times,  viz.,  the  Real 
schools,  which,  aller  various  futile  attempts,  were  introduced  during  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  present  century.  The  name  was  already 
known  in  the  18th  century;  an  ordinance  in  1793  permitted  their  estab- 
lishment, but  without  immediate  results.  But  the  time  came,  at  last, 
when  something  definite  was  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  realistic 
instruction.  An  eminent  scholar,  F.  W.  Klumpp,  in  1829  and  1830, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  classical  subjects  at  the  Latin  schools  and  gym- 
nasiums, and  increase  the  realistic  subjects  ;  and  as  neither  the  public 
nor  the  government  received  this  proposal  favorably,  a  private  school 
was  created  at  Stuttgard  in  the  following  year,  on  these  principles. 

In  1833  a  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  Estates.  They  petitioned 
the  government  to  reorganize  the  whole  system  of  schools  with  special 
regard  to  realistic  studies,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  make  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  who  wished  to 
prepare  for  this  grade  of  schools.  In  consequence  6f  a  ministerial  reso- 
lution of  November  16,1835,  the  real  school  was  instituted,  and  aided. 
Its  establishment  in  any  place  was  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who  were 
advised  to  establish  two  kinds  of  real  schools,  viz.,  higher  and  lower  ones. 
The  resolution  provides  for  regular  visitations  to  be  held  at  the  real 
schools,  by  the  district  school  inspectors  (this,  since  1850,  was  the  official 
title  of  the  pcedagogarchi).  The  government  appoints  all  the  teachers, 
and  for  the  fiscal  period  1856-1859,  appropriated  the  sum  of  38,000 
florins,  and  in  1856  the  programme  for  the  examination  of  real  school- 
teachers was  published ;  and  in  1868  a  seminary  (at  Tubingen)  was  es- 
tablished for  the  education  of  such  teachers,  which,  however,  wasdiscop- 
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tinued  in  18G6,  and  in  the  place  of  this  preparation,  candidates  for 
teachers*  places  at  real  schools  were  required  to  Htudy  for  several  years 
at  some  polytechnic  school.  The  examination  programme  is  a  twofold 
one,  viz.,  for  teachers  at  higher  and  for  teachers  at  lower  real  schools, 
and  demands  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  different  suhjects 
taught.  Each  of  these  examinations  was  hoth  theoretical  and  practical. 
Traveling,  in  order  to  extend  by  obser\'ation  in  similar  schools,  and 
in  practical  life,  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  school,  was  strongly 
recommended,  and  a  government  subsidy  promised  in  aid.  But  with 
this  aid  the  attainment  of  the  required  qualifications  was  expensive  to 
the  candidates.  Another  drawback  was  the  want  of  some  central  subject 
of  instruction  for  this  whole  class  of  schools,  and  the  question  wos  dis- 
cussed whether  French,  German,  or  mathematics  should  be  the  sub* 
ject  With  many  the  variety  of  subjects  formed  an  essential  character* 
istic  of  the  real  schools. 

In  reference  to  teaching  in  this  class  of  schools,  a  new  programme  of 
examination  was  publisheil  July  20,  1864,  and  is  still  in  force.  The 
most  important  points  arc  :  1,  the  examination  ceases  to  bo  two-fold,  for 
the  second  (practical)  examination  is  substituted  a  trial  in  teaching, 
which  presupposes  that  the  candidate  has  taught,  at  least  one  year,  at 
some  real  school ;  2,  the  theoretical  examination  is  in  some  respects  made 
easier,  and  in  others,  e.  (/.  drawing,  more  difficult;  8,  an  option  is  given 
between  the  historic-philological,  and  the  studies  in  natural  sciences ; 
4,  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  candidates  to  be  examined  in  Latin.  Tho 
subjects  of  examination  for  candidates  for  teachers'  places  at  the  lower 
real  schools  are :  Religion,  German,  French,  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics (equations  of  the  second  degree,  stereometry,  trigonometry,) 
natunil  history,  [)hysics,  chemistry,  drawing;  for  candidates  for  the 
higher  real  schools,  the  examination  extends  in  the  historic-philological 
division  over  the  following  subjects:  German  lanjguage  and  literature, 
French  language,  English  language,  history  and  geography ;  Latin  and 
Italian  optional ;  and  in  the  division  for  natural  science :  Mathematics 
(spheric  trigonometry,  lower  analysis,  descriptive  and  practical  gcometrj*), 
physics  (history  of  physics),  mechanism,  chemistry  (technical  and  ana- 
lytical), natural  history  (thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms). Tho  nuniber  of  teachers  who  have  passed  these  examinations 
has  not  met  the  actual  demand.  To  meet  this  demand  the  students  in 
tho  Protestant  and  Catholic  seminaries,  by  a  resolution  of  1866,  are 
freed  from  the  study  of  philology  if  they  wish  to  become  teachers.  At 
tho  University  a  seminary  for  modern  philology  has  been  established, 
and  quite  recently,  another  for  physico-mathcmatics. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  increase  of  realistic  instruction : 
March  1,  1833,  the  number  of  real  schools  was  15;  in  1843,  the  number 
of  schools  was  52  with  90  teachers,  and  1,371  scholars;  in  1867,  the 
number  of  schools  was  79,  of  teachers,  152,  of  scholars,  4,917. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  real  schools  are  :  French,  mathe- 
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matics,  natural  sciences,  drawing.  In  the  second  line  follow :  Religion, 
German,  history,  geography,  singing,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  and  in 
some  schools  English,  as  an  optional  subject  As  a  sample,  we  give  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  gymnastics,  at 
the  Real  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgard,  1867-1868. 


SUBJECTS. 


Religion 

Lalin 

French , 

English 

German 

History   , 

Geography 

Physics 

Geometry , 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra , 

Drawing 

"Writhig 

Singing 

Gymnnstics 
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1 
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3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 
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3 

3 

3 

31 

32 

32 
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III. 

II. 

2 

2 

3 

10 

12 

12 

6 

2 

3 

4 

li 

1 

li 
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2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

12 


4 

2 
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"We  also  give  the  course  of  instruction,  and  hours  per  week,  exclusiFe 
of  gymnastics,  at  the  Real  School  at  Tdbingen,  winter  1867-68. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Religion 

French 

English  * 

German 

History 

Geography 

Natural  History 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Planimetry 

Stereometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Aritlmietic 

Algebra 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Singing 

Penmanship 


CLASSES. 


IV. 


Total 


a.         b, 

o 

5       5 
2       2 

2 

2 

2 


3 
3 


2 
3 

2 
2 


6 
3 
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3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

5 
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3 

3 

1 

1 
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2 
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2 

8 
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N«TK. — In  clau  IV,  instruction  in  French,  English,  mathematics,  &c.,  is  given  in  two  divisions. 
•  Optiunol. 

The  lessons  are  given  in  winter  from  8-13, 3-4,  including  optional  subject*,  3-6  ;  in  rammer : 
7-11  and  3-4,  including  the  optional  subjects  and  gjmnostics,  3-6. 
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There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  "  Burgher  School/*  in  Stutt- 
gard,  instituted  in  18G3,  by  the  commune,  but  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Ministerial  Bureau  for  Higher  Instruction.  Its  general  aim  and 
course,  also,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  real-school,  with  this  exception, 
that  French  \s  an  optional  subject,  which  is  commenced  in  class  V  with 
scholars  1 1  years  of  age,  and  is  pursued  by  about  half  the  school.  This 
institution,  in  18G9,  numbered  426  scholars  in  9  classes,  with  9  teachers. 
The  school-fees  vary  from  8-12  florins,  with  an  extra  charge  of  4  florins 
for  French.  Private  munificence  has  provided  free  places  for  16-18 
scholars.  The  number  of  lessons  per  week  varies  from  22-23.  The 
teachers  arc  examined  as  real-school  teachers,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
government 

4.  Education  and  Examination  of  Teachers. — Prior  to  1793,  and  prac- 
tically down  to  1829,  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  were  graduates  of 
the  theological  seminaries  and  the  University,  in  which  there  existed  no 
special  courses  for  future  teachers.  In  1828,  competitive  examination 
was  introduced,  but  failed  to  accomplish  its  object  for  want  of  definite- 
ncss  as  to  the  subjects  and  modes,  and  of  any  large  and  immediate  in- 
ducement. The  modifications  of  1850  and  1853  supplied  these  defects, 
and  those  of  18G5,  providing  a  new  examination  for  philological  teachers, 
and  those  of  1866,  regulating  the  examination  of  theological  students  in 
Tubingen,  have  settled  the  system  as  follows :  (1.)  A  philological  sem- 
inary exists  at  Tubingen,  and  pedagogical  instruction  is  given  at  the 
theological  seminaries  by  eminent  teachers.  (2.)  Competitive  examina- 
«tions  arc  held  twice  a  year  for  vacancies  in  the  chief  and  subordinate 
situations  in  the  secondary  schools.  (3.)  The  examining  board  is  com- 
posed of  professors  of  the  University,  and  prominent  gymnasia!  teachers* 
(4.)  The  examinations  for  second  grades  of  position,  are  held  separate  and 
with  different  requirements,  and  on  the  different  subjects — may  be  held 
at  different  periods  by  the  same  candidate — the  philological  at  one,  and 
the  scientific  at  another.  (5.)  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination without  the  diploma  of  the  University,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  theological  seminary,  with  special  exceptions  for  subordinate  posi- 
tions, and  for  the  real-schools.  If  the  vacancy  is  for  a  professor's  chair 
(head-master  of  the  first  class,  gymnasium,)  the  candidate  roust  submit 
a  Latin  essay  on  a  theme  set  by  the  examiners.  Students  of  Protestant 
theology  as  well  as  Catholic  theology,  at  the  William  College,  are  ex- 
empted from  certain  requirements  if  they  show  aptness  and  seem  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  teaching.  (6.)  The  examinations  are  both  written 
and  oral.  The  subjects  are  obligatory  and  optional,  and  the  extent,  and 
authors  which  must  be  read,  are  specified.  For  the  jprec^jp^or'*  place : 
Classical  philology,  German  and  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
religion  (for  non-theologians :)  the  following  are  optional :  Algebra, 
geometry,  and  singing.  For  ihe  professor's  place,  the  examination  goes 
deeper,  and  includes,  also,  physics,  and  the  literature  of  German  and 
French,  English,  Hebrew.    Both  classes  of  candidates  must  give  a  trial 
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lesson.     (7.)  In  according  the  certificates,  the  greatest  weight  is  attached 
to  classical  philology  and  the  trial  lessons. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Philological  Seminary  were  revised  in 
1867,  when  provision  was  made  for  a  separate  library,  and  students  were 
strongly  urged  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German  and  French. 

For  teacher  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  real  and  Latin  schools  (CoHa- 
IwratorenX  there  is  an  examination,  established  July  20,  1864,  in  which  a 
distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  elementary  teachers,  (with 
pupils  preparing  for  the  secondary,)  who  do  not  instruct  in  any  foreign 
language.  The  last  are  required  to  pass  the  common  elementary  teach- 
ers' examination,  and  the  former  must  pass  on  the  following  subjects : 
Bible,  history,  geography  of  Palestine,  penmanship,  German  composition, 
elements  of  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  arithmetic  ;  Latin, 
(if  they  are  to  be  employed  in  Latin  schools,)  French,  (if  in  real  schools) ; 
optional :  planimetry,  drawing,  and  singing. 

6.  Legale  financial^  and  social  pout  ion  of  teacliers  gmerally. — The 
government  having  provided  this  elaborate  examination  apparatus,  to 
support  competent  teachers,  labored  at  the  same  time  to  improve  their 
position.  The  first  attempt,  in  1798,  accomplished  little.  In  1806,  the 
**  Supreme  Board  of  Studies  "  was  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  University,  while  the  secondary  schools  re- 
mained under  the  superintendence  of  the  church  authorities  till  1817, 
when  they  came  under  the  former  board,  which  was  changed,  and  desig- 
nated a  "Council  of  Studies"  (Studienrath.)  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  were  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  clerical  profession, 
and  aspired  to  join  the  clergymen's  widows'  fund.  In  consequence  of 
their  number  being  increased  on  the  establishment  of  real  schools,  which 
were  less  clearly  connected  with  the  church,  some  legislation  became 
necessaiy  to  regulate  their  position.  By  a  resolution  of  July  6,  1843, 
they  were  divided  into  two  grades.  The  first,  teachers  of  the  higher 
classes  (scholars  of  over  14  years),  were  placed  on  nearly  the  same  foot- 
ing of  other  government  officers,  except  in  their  claim  to  a  pension, 
which  was  fixed  at  700  fiorins,  and  their  widows  at  80  fiorins.  The 
second  grade,  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  (scholars  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14),  fared  even  worse.  In  spite  of  the  appeals  to  the  public  and 
the  government,  it  was  only  after  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
that  teachers  of  the  first  grade  were  placed,  in  regard  to  pensions,  on  a 
level  with  other  government  officials,  by  a  resolution  of  September  7, 
1849.  The  law  of  April  4,  1861,  raised  the  widows'  pension,  of  teachers 
of  the  second  grade,  to  120  and  160  florins,  which,  by  another  law, 
(July  16,  1868,)  was  increased  one-third,  thus  satisfying  all  just  demands. 

Prior  to  1848  the  salary  of  secondary  school-teachers  amounted  to  600 
florins  with  free  residence  ;  and  of  the  teachers  of  lower  classes  to  250-500 
florins.  All  these  places  were,  in  1858,  improved  by  an  increase  of 
50-200  florins,  with  this  provision,  that  this  additional  sum  was  paid  en- 
tirely out  of  the  government  funds  to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  clashes, 
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whilst  to  the  teschers  of  the  lower  classes  one-half  of  this  increase  was 
charged  on  the  communes,  which  in  many  cases  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  the  same.  In  1804  another  increase  of  fifty  florins  was 
granted  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  payable  in  the  game  way.  Of  late  the 
salaries  have  been  again  raised,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish 
between  those  employed  at  larger  institutions  and  those  at  smaller  insti* 
tutions.  A  sum  of  5,000  florins  is  annually  appropriated,  which  is  dis* 
tributed  in  25  shares  of  100  florins  each,  and  50  shares  of  50  florins, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  service.  In  1867,  76 
teachers  out  of  a  total  number  of  186  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 

The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  smaller  Latin  and  real-schools  will  be 
increased  every  five  years  by  25  florins,  till  it  reach  700  florins;  that  of 
the  collahorataren  is  in  the  same  manner  to  be  raised  to  725  florins ;  and 
that  of  the  ** preceptors  ^^  and  larger  real-school  teachers  to  1,000  florins. 
The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  gymnasia  is  somewhat  higher,  varying  for 
teachers  in  the  lower  classes  from  800  to  1,450  florins,  for  those  in  higher 
classes  from  1,200  to  2,000.  Although  much  has  thus  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  financial  position  of  teachers,  the  increase  does  not  exceed  the 
constant  increase  in  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life. 

Before  considering  the  civil  position  of  the  teachers  as  officials,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recall  that  the  government  superintendence  of  schools 
was  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the  administration  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  1805,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  famous  historian  Spittler  was  placed.  Till  1848  this 
Ministry  was  associated  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in  that 
year  it  received  its  present  independent  organization.  Next  to  the  Min- 
istry stands  a  central  board,  at  first  called  Oherstudiendirection^  and 
since  1817  Sludienrath^  but  in  1866  changed  to  a  Ministerial  Bureau  of 
Classical  and  Real-schools,  (MinUierial  dbtheilung  fur  Gelehrten  und 
lUalsehuIen.) 

The  distinction  between  the  difl*erent  classes  of  teachers,  marked  hy 
the  diflcrcnt  authorities  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  different  salaries 
paid,  shows  itself  in  the  separate  conferences  which  each  class  of  teachers 
hold  among  themselves,  only  occasionally  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  conference.  These  conferences,  although  entirely  voluntary,  are 
indicative  of  a  certain  class  spirit  At  these  conferences,  discussions  and 
essays  on  didactic,  pedagogic,  disciplinary,  and  financial  questions  are  m 
order. 

There  is  published  at  Stuttgard  a  pedagogical  journal,  liberally  subsi- 
dized by  the  government,  {Correspondemblatt  fur  Qelehrten  und  Real- 
schulen^)  which  may  be  considered  as  the  Wui'temberg  organ  for  this 
class  of  teachers. 

'  In  the  "  classes  of  rank  "  {Rang-ordnung)  of  the  different  officers  of 
the  civil  service,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  have  a  more  ap- 
propriate position  since  1821.  But  even  here  a  distinction  is  made,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  teachers  of  higher  real^schools,  who  rank  some 
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degrees  lower  than  those  at  the  gymnasia.  A  similar  distinction  is  made 
in  their  relations  to  the  school  authorities.  The  teachers  of  the  Latin 
and  real-schools  in  the  country  towns  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  school-hoard,  which  since  1822  is  formed  hy  the  so-called 
"Church  conTention,"  {Kirchenconvent^)  consisting,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  of  the  mayor,  and  one  or  more 
members  of  the  communal  council.  This  board  has  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  these  schools,  receives  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  visits 
the  schools,  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  central  authorities  on  their 
condition  and  the  character  and  success  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
may  attend  the  sessions  of  this  board,  but  legally  they  have  no  seat  or 
vote,  whilst  the  elementary  teachers  are  ex-officio  members.  This  local 
board  does  not  report  directly  to  the  central  authorities,  but  through  the 
district  bonrd  (Bezirhsamt^)  composed  of  the  amtmann  (governor  of  the 
district)  and  the  dean  {Decan^)  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
district  The  seminaries,  lyccums  and  gymnasia,  on  the  other  band, 
deal  directly  with  the  central  authorities.  A  new  resolution  of  January 
20,  1868,  grants  the  same  privilege  to  the  higher  real-schools  at  Stutt- 
gard  and  Ulm,  but  not  to  the  other  higher  real  schools.  With  these  few 
exceptions  (Stuttgard  and  Ulm),  the  teachers  of  the  real  and  Latin 
schools  do  not  rank  with  those  of  the  classical  institutions,  not  only  in 
their  financial  position,  but  as  officers  of  the  civil  service. 

Secondary  Institutions  of  a  Private  Character, 
Public  schools  of  this  grade  are  so  numerous  and  good  that  there  are 
only  four  private  secondary  schools  in  Wurtcmberg,  viz.,  Hayer's  Insti- 
tute at  Stuttgard,  with  159  scholars ;  Eomthal  (a  settlement  of  a  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the  Moravians)  Church 
School,  with  86  scholars;  the  Salon  near Ludwigsburg,  with  95  scholars, 
and  Dr.  Rlose's  institution  at  Canstatt,  with  40  scholars.  The  scholars 
in  these  institutions  are  prepared  for  the  higher  kinds  of  trades,  for  the 
higher  Gymnasium  classes  or  the  lower  Seminary  classes,  as  also  for  the 
University,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Military  Academy. 

All  private  schools  of  this  grade  must  at  their  establishment  get  a 
special  permit  from  the-  Ministry,  and  are  subject  to  the  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  the  State  authorities,  viz.,  of  the  district  board,  and  the 
ministerial  Bureau  for  Classical  and  Real-schools.  The  directors  of  each 
must  make  an  annual  report,  through  the  district  board,  of  the  number 
of  teachers,  scholars,  and  other  statistics  called  for,  and  also  statements 
as  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  teachers ;  and  forward 
any  complaints  made  by  pupils  against  teachers  and  directors.  These 
schools  receive  no  subsidy  from  the  State  funds,  and  their  directors  and 
teachers  are  at  this  time  not  obliged  to  pass  a  State  examination. 

The  Matwrity  Examination. 
The  maturity  or  final  examination  is  held  twice  annually,  at  Easter 
and  in  the  Fall,  by  an  examining  committee  composed  of  teachers  of  the 
different  secondary  schools  in  Stuttgard,  under  the  superiittendence  of 
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the  "  Superior  councU  of  studies  "  (oherstudien  lehorde.)  This  examina- 
tion was  first  introduced,  (1809-1811,)  to  prevent  poorly  qualified  candi- 
dates from  resorting  to  the  seminaries  or  University,  to  escape  military 
service,  from  which  such  students  were  exempt  This  maturity  examin- 
ation rightly  carried  out,  should  have  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
the  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasia,  as  the  central  examination  (Landex^ 
amejij)  did  on  the  Latin  schools;  but  as  it  was  at  first  exceedingly  lax, 
and  as  no  limit  as  to  age  was  presented,  it  exercised  an  unhealthy  influ- 
ence, and  discouraged  teachers  and  real  scholars  to  see  many  unqualified 
candidates  enter  upon  the  academic  studies.  Between  1850-1854,  there- 
fore, the  regulations  were  essentially  altered:  (1,)  by  limiting  the  age  of 
admittance  to  the  18th  year,  completed;  (2,)  by  excluding  all  candidates 
not  recommmended  by  the  teachers  at  the  gymnasium ;  (8,)  by  making 
this  examination  a  test  of  the  testimonials  given  by  the  teachers,  and 
limiting  the  subjects  to  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  German,  mathematics, 
and  history ;  (4,)  by  adding  geography  and  logic  for  those  who  had  not 
gone  through  a  regular  gymnasial  course.  These  conditions,  and  a  firm 
and  consistent  administration  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  both 
on  the  gymnasia,  and  the  University.  Besides  this  examination,  another 
has  been  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  gymnasial  course  by  two  minis- 
terial resolutions  of  July  and  August,  1868,  to  meet  the  requisition  of  the 
new  military  law,  which  required  every  man  to  serve  in  the  army,  but 
absolves  graduates  of  the  gymnasia,  the  real  schools,  and  lyccums,  who 
pass  this  examination,  with  honor,  by  one  year*s  voluntary  service.  The 
same  questions  are  sent  annually  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  by  the 
central  authorities,  to  the  directors  of  the  various  classical  schools,  and 
answered  on  one  and  the  same  day  by  all  the  pupils.  The  subjects  are : 
Latin,  Greek,  (French  for  those  who  do  not  study  Greek,)  German  com- 
positions, algebra  up  to  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geometry  as  far  as 
circles,  history  up  to  the  end  of  West  Roman  empire.  The  oral  part  of 
the  examination  comprises  translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
(French  for  those  who  do  not  study  Greek.)  Those  who  pass  the  exam- 
ination receive  a  certificate  which  entiles  them  to  enter  the  army  for  the 
one  year's  voluntary  service. 

Similar  regulations  were  made  for  the  real-schools.  The  written  ex- 
aminations are  on  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms, 
planimetry  complete,  stereometry,  and  the  most  important  portions  of 
trigonometry,  translation  from  German  into  French,  German  composi- 
tion, history,  geography,  mathematical  geography,  special  geography  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  linear  and  freehand  drawing.  The  oral  ex- 
amination comprises  French,  reading  of  German  prose  and  poetry.  In 
the  place  of  stereometry  and  trigonometry,  scholars  may  be  examined  in 
mercatile  arithmetic,  physics,  chemistry,  and  English.  Scholars  who 
pass  the  examination  receive  a  certificate  by  which  they  absolve  the  mili- 
tary requisition  by  one  year's  service,  and  which  also  enables  the  holder 
to  enter  thetnathematical  class  of  the  polytechnic  school. 
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m.  STATisnos. 

1.  Attendance  at  ichool  eompared  with  the  total  population  and  the 
religious  denominations. 

The  total  population  of  the  kiogdom  of  Wurtemberg  on  Dec.  8,  1867, 
Bmoanted  to  1,778,479,  viz.,  1,220,199  ProteeUnts,  548,601  Catholics, 
8,017  belonging  to  other  denominations,  and  11,662  Jews.  During  the 
ficholastic  year  1866-1867,  the  secondary  schools  of  Wurtemberg  were 
attended  by  10,558  scholars,  (one  scholar  to  every  168  inhabitants.)  Of 
these  scholars,  8,476  were  Protestants,  1,780  Catholics,  834  Jews,  and 
18  belonged  to  other  religious  denominations.  It  appears  that  secondary- 
education  is  most  sought  for  by  the  Jews  and  least  of  all  by  the  Cath- 
olics, while  the  Protestants  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  for  there  is 
1  scholar  to  every  84  Jews,  1  to  every  148  Protestants,  and  1  to  every 
814  Catholics. 

The  attendance  on  Gymnasia,  Latin  and  Real -schools  showed  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

Scholars  at  the  Latin  Schools  and  Gymnnsia, 4,646 

Secondary  scholars  in  Klementary  Schools, 495 

Total, 5,141 

Scholars  at  the  Real-Schools, 3,917 

Real  Scholars  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 495 

Total, 5,412 

Or  one  Latin  scholar  to  every  845  inhabitants,  and  one  real-scholar  to 
every  328.  Classing  the  Latin  scholars  [this  term  here  always  includes 
the  scholars  of  the  Gymnasia]  according  to  religion,  there  are  among 
them  4,081  Protestants,  947  Catholics,  106  Jews,  and  7  of  other  denom- 
inations ;  consequently  there  is  1  Latin  scholar  to  every  298  Protestants, 
1  to  every  584  Catholics,  and  1  to  every  110  Jews.  Among  the  Real- 
scholars  there  are  4,395  Protestants,  783  Catholics,  228  Jews,  and  6  • 
belonging  to  other  denominations ;  thus  there  is  1  real-scholar  to  every 
277  Protestants,  1  to  every  694  Catholics,  and  1  to  every  51  Jews. 

Statistics  show  that  of  4,081  Protestant  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools, 
only  440  advance  into  the  higher  classes;  of  the  947  Catholic  scholars 
only  202,  and  of  the  106  Jewish  scholars  only  6.  Of  the  total  number 
of  Latin  scholars  there  devote  themselves  to  higher  academic  studies  one- 
fourth  of  the  Catholic  scholars,  one-ninth  of  the  Protestants,  and  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  Jews ;  that  is  to  say,  sixteen-seventeenths  of  the 
Jewish  scholars  close  their  education  with  the  fourteenth  year  and  enter 
some  practical  sphere  of  activity ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  eight-ninths 
of  the  Protestants  and  three-fourths  of  the  Catholics.  In  the  Real- 
schools  the  number  of  those  who  close  their  'education  with  the  four- 
teenth year  is  comparatively  still  larger.  Of  5,412  real-scholars  only  866 
enter  the  higher  Real-schools,  i.  e,  about  one-fifteenth. 
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In  the  scholastic  year  1852-1853,  the  86  Classical  schools  (G3nniiasiay 
Lyceums,  Latin-schools  and  Seminaries)  were  attended  by  4,105  schol- 
ars, and  the  G6  Real-schools  by  3,3G7  scholars ;  showing  an  increase  in 
fourteen  years  of  scholars  at  the  Classical  schools  of  1,000,  and  at  the 
Real-schools  of  2,000.  The  number  of  Classical  schools  during  this 
period  has  increased  by  4,  that  of  the  Real-schools  by  13. 

2.  Number  of  schools^  elaitseSy  and  teachers*  2^^*^^^ 

During  the  scholastic  year  18CC-7  there  were  in  operation  9  (so-called) 
elementary  schools,  with  22  secondary  classes  and  22  teachers*  places; 
90  classical  schools  [viz.  4  lower  theological  seminaries,  7  gymnasia,  (3 
with  boarding-schools,)  4  lyceums,  and  75  lower  Latin  schools,]  with 
229  classes  and  247  teachers*  places,  (viz.,  33  classes,  with  60  teachers* 
places  at  the  seminaries  and  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasia  and  lyceums; 
67  classes,  with  64  teachers'  places  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  gymnasia  and  lyceums  ;   129  classes  with  123  teachers*  places  in  the 
lower  Latin  schools.     The  lower  Latin  schools  are  differcnlly  organized ; 
34  consist  of  only  1  class,  30  of  2,  10  of  3,  1  of  5  classes  (called  PatUh 
gogium)  at  Esslingcn.     The  average  number  of  scholars  in  one  class  of 
the  classical  schools  is  therefore  20;  19  to  one  teacher;  in  one  class  of 
the  (so-called)  elementary  school,  45. 

In  the  same  year  (18GG-7)  the  number  of  real-schools  was  79,  viz.,  70 
lower  real-schools,  and  9  with  higher  real-classes.  The  total  number  of 
classes  is  107,  (16  provisional,)  with  158  teachers,  viz.,  19  in  the  higher 
and  139  in  the  lower  real-school  classes.  Their  organization  differs ;  1 
(in  Stuttgard)  with  29  classes  ;  3  with  8  classes  each,  4  with  5  classes, 
6  with  3,  11  with  2,  and  54  with  1  class  each.  There  are  in  167  classes, 
4,917  scholars,  (an  average  of  29  scholars  .to  a  class,)  with  178  teachers, 
fmcluding  20  temporarily  appointed.)  an  average  of  27  scholars  to  a 
teacher.  During  a  period  of  34  years,  (1833-1807,)  201  real  school 
teachers  were  appointed,  an  average  of  6  new  appointments  per  year. 
In  1867,  14  new  real-school  teachers  were  appointed,  whilst  only  5  left. 
In  the  same  year,  20  candidates  passed  the  examination,  (viz.,  5  real- 
school  teachers,  13  collaboratoren^  and  2  real  professors.  During  the  14 
years  from  1853  to  1867,  151  classical  teachers  were  appointed,  an  aver- 
age of  10  new  appointments  per  year.  During  the  same  period,  156 
candidates  passed  the  examination.  This  number,  however,  was  not  suf- 
ficient, and  the  government  has  hitherto  been  constantly  obliged  to 
appoint  a  number  of  non-examined  candidates. 

3.  Expenses, 

a.  Contributions  by  the  State  and  the  commune. — The  State  contribution 
for  superior  instruction  during  the  fiscal  period  1867-1870  amounted  to 
364,150  florins  per  annum,  which  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  Expenses  of  the  Classical  and  Philological  Seminary, 1,975  fi. 

II.  Expenses  of  Classical  Instruction, 

Lower  Spminaries  and  Central  Examination  (Land^xamen)  81,195  fl. 

Gymnasia,  Lyceums,  Latin  Schools, 118,683  fl. 

Sundries, 8,170  fl. 

Total, 207,948  fl. 
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III.  For  Real-schools, 69,635  fl. 

IV.  For  Real-schools  and  Classical  Schools4n  common, 

Gyrauastics, 23,000  fl. 

Increase  of  salaries,  &c., 60,592  fl. 

Contributions  towards  the  pension  fund, 20,500  fl. 

Contributions  towards  the  widows'  fund, 500  fl. 

Total, 364,150  fl. 

The  sum  devoted  by  the  State  to  the  classical  institutions  is  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  that  devoted  to  the  real-schools.  Even  if  the 
amount  (81,195  fl.)  chiefly  devoted  to  theological  instruction  is  deducted, 
the  remainder  (120,753  fl.)  is  twice  as  large  as  that  given  to  the  real- 
schools.  The  reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  governmental  preference 
for  the  classical  at  the  expense  of  the  realistic  instruction,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  have  certain  historic  claims,  which  can  not  at  once 
be  ignored  or  changed.  By  degrees  the  number  of  classical  schools  is 
being  reduced.  There  are  already  quite  a  number  of  Latin  schools, 
which  for  years  have  scarcely  been  able  to  survive  the  competition  of  the 
modem  instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  real-schools  the  principle  has  been  maintained  that 
schools  of  the  lower  grade  are  essentially  communal  institutions,  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  the  communes,  with  only  occasional  subsidies  from 
the  State,  which  was  originally  the  case  with  many  of  the  Latin  schools, 
but  with  regard  to  these,  the  church  authorities  lent  a  helping  hand,  and 
many  even  were  entirely  supported  by  such  aid  and  special  church 
Amds.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school 
at  Stuttgard.  The  former,  founded  in  the  16th  century  and  supported 
originally  by  the  church,  is  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  supported 
by  the  State,  whilst  the  real-school,  founded  in  1818,  is  for  the  greater 
part  maintained  by  the  commune  of  Stuttgard.  The  expense  of  the 
real-school  in  Stuttgard  for  the  scholastic  year  1 867-1 808  amounted  to 
46,154  florins,  which  was  met  as  follows:  by  the  State,  15,243  fl.;  by 
the  commune,  16,011  fl. ;  by  school-fees,  16,900  fl.  The  expense  of  the 
gymnasium  for  the  same  period  was  48,816  fl.,  while  the  commune  of 
Stuttgard  only  pays  817  fl.,  and  the  State  85,999  fl.,  the  remainder, 
12,000  fl.,  being  borne  by  the  school  fees.  The  proportion  of  State  con- 
tributions to  the  communal  ones  is  therefore  as  three-fourths  to  one- 
sixtieth. 

In  December,  1861,  the  total  expense  of  the  real-schools  was  166,141 
florins,  viz.,  State  contribution,  54,527  fl.  ;  communal  contribution, 
78,440  fl. ;  school-fees,  33,173  fl.  Entirely  different  is  the  proportion  with 
regard  to  the  classical  schools  for  the  same  year,  which  we  take,  as  we 
have  no  later  exhibit  of  their  financial  status.  In  that  year  the  total 
expense  amounted  to  177,197  fl.  Of  this  sum,  75,831  fl.  were  paid  by 
the  State,  alid  77,097  fl.  by  the  communes,  whilst  the  remainder,  24,000  fl., 
was  paid  by  the  school-fees.  Since  then  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
teachers  has  been  increased ;  since  1858  and  1864  the  salaries  have  been 
considerably  raised,  the  increase  with  the  60  teachers*  places  in  the  upper 
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classes  being  paid  bj  the  State,  and  in  the  lower  classes  half  by  the  State 
and  half  by  the  communes.  But  the  proportion  between  the  two  con- 
tributing parties  has  not  been  altered  materially. 

h.  School-fees. — There  are  no  uniform  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  school-fees  to  be  paid,  nor  the  modes  in  which  the  avails  shall 
be  employed.  There  are  towns  (generally  wealthy)  where  no  school-fees 
are  exacted  either  in  elementary  or  in  higher  schools,  as  in  Nagold.  In 
some  communes  the  fee  is  small,  and  is  raised  to  remind  parents  of  the 
fact,  and  the  value  of  public  instruction.  The  highest  sum  is  paid  by 
the  cxternes  (non-boarders)  pupils  of  the  lower  seminaries,  viz.,  28  fl.  per 
year,  which  is  semi-annually  distributed  in  equal  portions  to  the  three 
teachers  longest  in  service.  The  lowest  school-fee  known  is  2  florins  per 
annum.  Unless  affected  by  endowments,  or  other  special  cause,  the 
school-fee  at  superior  schools  is  higher  than  at  lower  ones,  and  in  larger 
than  in  smaller  towns ;  and  at  real-schools  than  at  gymnasia,  lyceums, 
and  Latin  schools.  In  Stuttgard,  where  the  school-fee  at  the  real-school 
varies  (according  to  the  class)  from  16  to  26  florins,  at  the  gymnasium  it 
is  from  20  to  22  fl.  At  the  real-school  of  Tubingen  the  school-fee  in  all 
classes  is  6  fl.,  but  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  same  city  it  varies  from  11 
to  18  fl.  In  some  country  towns  the  real-scholar  annually  pays  2  and 
the  Latin  scholar  7  florins ;  frequently  sons  of  teachers  are  entirely  ex- 
empt. In  many  institutions,  especially  in  those  which  are  aided  or  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  a  certain  *  number  of  free  places  exist,  which  are 
granted  annually  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  designated  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  school.  In  some  towns  there  are  legacies  for  maintaining  free 
places,  which  are  bestowed  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  legacy. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  school-fees  have  constituted  part  of  the 
teachers'  salary.  The  amount  chargeable  to  this  source  is  calculated 
according  to  an  average  for  a  number  of  years.  This  mode  of  raising 
income  and  its  application  to  the  salary  of  teachers  has  a  good  influence 
on  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  zeal  of  teachers,  but  its  collection 
by  the  teachers  often  engenders  strife  among  the  teachers  of  different 
schools,  and  between  teachers  and  pupils.  The  government  therefore  of 
late  has  transferred  the  collecting  of  the  fees  to  some  public  officer,  with 
instructions  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  to  the  teachers.  This  is  done  in 
all  new  schools  and  classes,  and  is  gradually  applied  to  old  institutions, 
which  cling  to  their  traditions.  The  rule  is  not  uniform — ^in  some  schools 
the  whole  sum  goes  to  a  special  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  as 
in  Stuttgard ;  in  others,  as  at  Tubingen,  the  whole  sum  is  paid  into  the 
city  treasury,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  a  stipulated  salary,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  collected  from  this  source ;  in  others,  it  is  paid  into 
the  treasury,  with  no  advantage  to  the  teachers. 
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L      HISTORY.      POPULATION.      GOVERNMENT. 

The  ^^  Free  Hanseatic  Crriss,"  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  Liibcck,  formed  a  union  in  1815,  by  which  they  became  a  cor- 
porate member  of  the  German  Confederacy,  with  one  joint  vote  in  the 
diet  This  union  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  famous  **  Hanseatic  League'* 
which,  first  entered  into  by  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  in  1241,  for  mutual 
safety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  all  the 
principal  cities  between  Holland  and  Livonia,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  century  the  power  and  influence  of  the  League  gradually  declined, 
until  in  1630  it  was  dissolved,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  alone  re- 
maining faithful  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  ^*  free  cities  **  they  are  also  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  subject  to  any  superior  lord  but  were  imme- 
diately under  the  empire,  possessing  various  privileges  and  distinctions 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  purchase. 

Hamburg  is  the  laxgcst  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repub- 
lic of  an  area  of  135  square  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  territoriefi, 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Liibeck.  Its  population  in  1860 
was  230,000 — 176,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamburg  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  trans- 
atlantic emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  business  in  marine 
insurance.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
the  sovereign  power  being  exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  members, 
and  a  legislative  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  life,  who  annually  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number. 

Frankfort  possesses  a  small  territory  of  about  thirty-nine  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1861  of  about  87,500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Germany,  and  from  its  position  has  fi*om  an  early  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  its  banking  transactions.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  senate, 
with  four  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  by 
the  citizens ;  the  legislative  chamber  is  composed  of  fifty-seven  members, 
and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  true  of  Hamburg,  the  sa- 
preme  tribunal  at  Liibeck. 
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Bremen  possesses  an  area  of  112  square  miles,  with  a  total  population 
in  1862  of  98,500,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  city  itself,  6,500  to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  exceedingly  thriving 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBECK,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  142 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  50,614.  It  is  still  a  thriving  commercial  town,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  formerly.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members. 

n.      GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Free  Cities,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  schools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals — they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
so  continued  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  at  least,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.^  The  others, 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St.  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corvey,  from 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  were  brought.  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  834— of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Lubeck  was  probably  founded  in  1163,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  this 
school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1805,  when  its  last  scholas- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  "  exterior  "  school,  from  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  "dom- 
iciliary *'  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  training  of  ecclesi- 
astics.    The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  "scholasticus/*  whose  duty  it 
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was  "  to  give  faithful  instruction  in  the  scholastic  sciences,  and  especially 
in  grammar."  The  lower  division  was  an  elementary  boys*  school  (trivial 
school)  under  the  direction  of  the  "rector  scholarum**  or  "magister 
scholarum,"  also  known  as  *'  ludi  magister/'  who  was  appointed  by  the 
scholasticus  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.  When  afterwards  the  domicil- 
iary school  declined  and  with  it  the  efficiency  of  the  scholasticus  as  an 
instructor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.  The 
office  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  afler,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter. 
Hence  by  degrees,  in  later  times,  th?  rector  scholar um  became  the  only 
teacher,  appeared  on  festive  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gave 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.  He  also  had  his 
assistants  (called  '*  loca  tenentes,"  "locati,"  "socii,"  "  collaboratores,"  or 
"substituti,")  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.  The 
tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Lubeck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.  These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.  Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm^s  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the  "  Kind-  und  Hausmairchen,"  II.,  XXXII.)  In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  German  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  all.  Reading  and  writing  were 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing* 
ing  received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.  For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  "  lectures  "  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.  These  lectures 
have  continued  in  Lubeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentz,  the  domiciliary  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  "  Frater- 
nity of  Poor  Scholars,"  founded  about  1285  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  classical  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agricola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  The 
fouth  applied  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classica 
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the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  was  ineffectaal ;  and  the  followers  of 
the  new  moTeroent,  usually  called  **  poet®,**  turned  their  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  In  1496  there  came  a  "poet'*  to  Frankfort  and 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself,  to  "give  poetical  readings 
to  the  young  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,"  for  which  he  received  two  guilders 
monthly. 

Thus  commenced  the  radical  movement  in  the  city  of  Frankfort;  but 
it  was  not  merely  this  reaction  against  scholasticism,  which  wrought 
upon  the  school  system.  As  the  condition  of  the  citizens  had  gradually 
improved,  the  desire  for  education  also  increased  and  the  existing  schools 
gave  the  less  satisfaction.  As  they  could  not  gain  control  over  the 
church  schools,  the  magistrates  und  citizens  sought  to  establish  others, 
which  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  their  power  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  to  bring  under  their  own  supervision  and  confine  to  as  low  a 
grade  as  possible.  In  1258  the  city  of  Liibeck  obtained  permission  from 
the  pope  to  establish  a  special  city  school,  and  also  Hamburg  in  1281. 
These  schools  gave  rise  to  frequent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  clergy 
and  the  magistrates,  the  chapters  refused  to  recognize  the  grants  until 
the  schools  were  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  scholasticus,  and 
the  contention  did  not  cease  between  the  parties  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  whole  movement,  indeed,  in  favor  of  popular  educa- 
tion appears  evidently  not  to  have  arisen  in  the  church,  but  without  and 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Hamburg,  early 
in  the  15th  century,  the  scholasticus,  ever  anxiously  solicitous  about 
privileges  and  incomes,  made  complaint  to  the  pope  of  the  unlicensed 
schools  that  were  drawing  away  scholars  from  the  two  privileged  schools, 
which  were  therefore  commanded  to  be  closed  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. A  similar  complaint  was  made  in  1472,  but  the  like  com- 
mands met  with  much  less  ready  obedience.  The  city  council  sustained 
the  secular  schools  and  after  repeated  appeals  which  were  uniformly  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  scholasticus,  the  council  finally  relieved  itself  from 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  an  agreement  of  indemnification  to  the 
scholasticus  and  that  there  should  be  but  a  single  school  of  forty  scholars 
for  instruction  in  German,  reading  and  writing.  In  Liibeck  too,  the  four 
German  reading,  and  writing  schools  were  founded  only  after  long  con- 
tention between  the  chapter  and  the  council ;  and  in  Bremen,  excommu- 
nication alone  forced  the  council  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  church. 

With  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  1522, 
Hamburg  in  1529,  and  Liibeck  in  1581,  advancement  was  more  rapid. 
In  Hamburg  a  new  classical  school  was  opened  by  Bugenhagen  in  1629 
in  the  convent  of  St  John,  hence  known  as  the  Johanneum,  and  the 
Nicolai  school  of  1281  was  changed  into  an  evangelical  public  schooL 
At  Liibeck,  the  chapter  schools  were  closed,  and  a  new  classical  school, 
the  Catharineum,  was  founded  by  Bugenhagen  in  1581.  Reading  and 
writing  schools  were  also  multiplied,  and  even  female  schools  were  con- 
templated but  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  operation.  At  Frankfort,  in 
1521,  a  number  of  prominent  families  wishing  to  establish  a  new  school 
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applied  to  Erasmus  who  recommended  to  them  his  scholar,  William 
Nesen,  who  founded  there  the  "Junker  school" — the  miserable  com- 
mencement of  the  Frankfort  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  but  a  private 
school  and  though  there  was  no  want  of  scholars,  yet  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient support  from  the  city  council,  Nesen  left  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  Carinus,  who  likewise  remained  scarcely 
three  years.  Jacob  Molyer  followed,  better  known  as  Micyllus,  and  one 
of  the  most  able  educationists  of  the  16th  century.  Ue  remained  until 
1532  under  the  same  unfavorable  circumstances  as  his  predecessors,  with 
a  salary  of  about  fifty  florins  ($21.)  In  1637  he  was  recalled  from  hig 
position  aS  professor  at  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  Melancthon 
and  with  the  determination  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  school.  His 
salary  was  raised  to  150  florins,  and  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  whose 
peculiar  merit  lay  in  an  unusual  regard  for  the  practical  objects  of  in- 
struction. The  school  was  divided  into  five  classes  and  the  assistant 
teachers  were  paid  by  a  tuition  fee  of  four  florins  annually.  This  insti- 
tution was  long  called  the  "  Barefooted  school,"  from  being  held  in  the 
convent  previously  occupied  by  the  order  of  barefooted  friars. 

While  the  cathedral  schools  at  Frankfort  were  thus  being  supplanted, 
other  schools  also  arose  as  the  commencement  of  the  common  school — 
the  German  reading  and  writing  schools,  called  also  briefly  "German 
schools."  The  first  teacher  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Jacob 
Medcbach,  in  1 543,  a  cobbler ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
at  least  eighteen  such.  Small  claim,  indeed,  was  made  upon  their  learn- 
ing; knowledge  of  the  catechism,  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
capacity  to  maintain  discipline  by  means  of  the  rod,  were  qualifications 
amply  sufficient.  The  authorities  troubled  themselves  little  about  these 
schools,  so  that  various  abuses  arose,  and  among  others  that  the  children 
were  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  teacher.  Hence,  in  1591,  the  teachers  met  and  agreed  upon 
certain  general  regulations  respecting  the  time  of  admission  to  school, 
and  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  (12-18  schillings  quarterly =15-21  cent**, 
exclusive  of  aiithmetic,)  and  requiring  each  scholar  on  admission  to 
produce  the  receipt  of  his  former  teacher.  The  city  council  also  in  the 
same  year  required  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  preachers,  regu- 
lated begging  by  pocr  scholars,  and  limited  the  tuition  fees  to  one  florin 
a  year,  or  to  twice  that  amount  for  wealthier  children.  Thus  the  school 
teachers  were  formed  into  a  "guild,"  and  were  recognized  as  such;  they 
had  an  elected  head  and  a  common  treasurj',  they  met  quarterly  in  con 
rention,  and  at  a  later  period  had  also  a  widows'  fund.  But  these 
"quarter"  schools  also  were  not  without  their  quarrels,  which  arose 
principally  from  the  religious  differences  between  the  Lutherans  an<* 
Calvinists,  and  still  another  difficulty  arose  from  the  unlicensed  or 
"  hedge  "  schools,  which  was  finally  removed  for  a  time  by  a  city  regula 
lion  that  no  school  could  be  opened  without  permission  from  the  an 
thorities 
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In  this  form  Ahe  Frankfort  school  system  remained,  in  all  essential 
points  unchanged  till  the  re-organization  of  Frankfort  as  a  free  city  in 
1815.  During  this  time  the  number  of  teachers  varied  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two,  each  school  being  limited  to  a  single  assistant  and  hence 
restricted  to  a  moderate  number  of  scholars.  The  schools  were  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  school  privilege  was  a  real  right,  transferable  by  inheritance 
or  sale.  The  course  of  study  was  probably  extended  so  as  even  some- 
times to  include  French,  but  there  were  special  charges  for  instruction  in 
all  branches  beyond  the  elementary  ones  of  reading  and  writing. 

That  this  arrangement,  as  carried  out,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is 
evident  from  a  reform  document  by  one  of  the  teachers,  J.  M.  Schirmer, 
1  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  proposed  that  the  number  of 
^  schools  should  be  limited,  the  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  a  revival  of  the 
\  regulation  requiring  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  that  all  teachershipa 
'  should  be  made  hereditary.  He  was  especially  opposed  to  the  numerous 
" hedge "  schools  which  had  again  arisen,  kept  by  "school  disturbers" 
and  various  kinds  of  strollers,  "lackeys,  tailors,  shoemakers,  stocking 
weaver**,  wig  makers,  journeymen  printers,  invalid  soldiers,  and  sewing 
and  knitting  women,"  who  managed  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  means  of 
instruction  in  German  and  the  catechism.  But  his  criticism  met  with 
slight  response  and  no  attempt  at  a  re-organization  was  made  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  was  inau- 
gurated through  the  active  exertions  of  the  mayor  Baron  von  Gunderode 
and  Dr.  Hufnagel,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  new  "Model  School"  was  founded 
in  1803.  In  1804  was  founded  the  Jewish  school,  the  "  Philanthropin ;" 
in  1813,  the  "  White  Lady's  School,"  the  first  purely  State  common  school ; 
in  1816,  the  German  Reformed  Free  School,  and  the  female  school  of  the 
Ladies'  Society.  During  these  changes  the  quarter  schools  had  grad- 
ually diminished  in  number,  and  in  1824  they  were  wholly  displaced  by 
the  formation  of  four  evangelical  common  schools,  to  which  were  added 
in  1857  a  higher  burgher  school. 

f  the  early  Catholic  schools  at  Frankfort,  the  eathcdral  school  of  St 
Bartholomew  was  the  only  one  which  survived  the  Reformation,  which 
was  only  for  boys  and  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  and  a  single 
assistant  As  the  number  of  Catholics  afterwards  increased,  some 
English  nuns  from  Fulda  were  permitted  to  commence  a  female  school, 
and  still  later  the  Rosenberg  nuns  established  a  similar  school  for  pupils 
from  the  wealthier  families.  In  1783  a  real  school  was  added  to  the 
trivial  school  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1790  the  Catholic  gymnasium,  the 
**  Fridericianura,"  was  founded.  In  1808  the  school  of  the  Rosenberg 
nuns  was  changed  to  a  common  school,  and  the  hitherto  public  school 
of  the  English  nuns,  to  a  female  high  school.  In  1812  the  cathedral 
gymnasium  and  the  Fridericianum  were  formed  into  one  grand-ducal 
gymnasium  common  to  all  religions,  leaving  nothing  but  the  real  division 
as  a  special  Catholic  real  school,  which  jvas  also  dissolved  two  years 
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later,  while  an  additional  class  was  added  to  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
cathedral  school.  This  newly  formed  class  was  in  1816  organized  into 
the  still  existing  **  Select  School." 

From  this  imperfect  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the  Free  Cities, 
we  pass  to  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  institutions  of  each 
city. 

m.     PRESENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

1.  Frankfort  an  t?ie  Main.  • 

The  schools  of  Frankfort  are  under  the  direction  of  four  codrdinate 
Bchool  authorities,  viz. :  1.  The  **  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory,"  under 
which  are  the  gymnasiums  and  the  country  schools.  2.  The  **  United 
Evangelical  Protestant  Consistories,"  consisting  of  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  consistories,  and  acting  as  school  authority  for  the 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes  (the  burgher  high  school 
and  the  four  burgher  schools,)  and  also  as  supervising  authority  for  the 
model  school.  8.  The  **  Catholic  Church  and  School  Committee,"  con- 
sisting of  two  Catholic  senators,  a  city  priest,  one  of  the  church  directors, 
and  a  well  informed  layman,  for  the  four  Catholic  schools.  4.  The 
**  Mixed  Church  and  School  Committee,"  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
consistories  and  the  Catholic  committee,  for  the  Jewish  schools  and 
private  schools  generally.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  authority  for 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes,  as  "  Board  of.  Inspectors," 
selected  from  the  united  consistories,  and  having  the  supervision  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  the  external  business  (the  collection  of  the 
tuition,  payment  of  salaries,  care  of  the  buildings  and  furniture,  &c.,)  is 
conducted  by  a  "  Board  of  Deputies,"  which  delegates  a  member  to  each 
school.  The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  similarly  conducted.  The 
immediate  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  model  school  belongs  to  a  special 
permanent  board,  which  itself  fills  any  vacancy  in  its  numbers.  The 
Jewish  schools  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  school  council, 
chosen  from  the  parish,  while  the  country  schools  have  in  each  district  a 
local  school  committee,  presided  over  by  the  pastor. 

The  Gymnasium  has  eight  classes  and  an  average  of  160  pupils,  com- 
posed equally  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  special  instruction  for 
the  Catholic  children  in  religion  and  history.  The  corps  of  instructors 
includes  the  director,  eleven  professors,  and  seven  teachers,  and  has 
numbered  many  able  men — ^Buttmann,  Schlosser,  Weber,  Ritter,  Herling, 
&c.     The  course  continues  ten  years — tuition  fee  sixty  florins. 

The  Model  School  has  nine  male  and  seven  female  classes  of  one  year's 
course  each — the  lower  department  elementary;  the  higher,  organized 
as  a  real  school,  without  instruction  in  Latin,  and  a  female  high  school. 
It  is  exclusively  Protestant  and  averages  600  pupils.  Besides  the  direct- 
or, it  has  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eleven  special  teachers,  and  two 
female  teachers.    Tuition,  fifty  florins. 

The  Burgher  High  School — a  real  and  female  high  school — ^has  eight 
male  and  seven  female  classes,  with  a  two  years'  course  for  each  higher 
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class.  The  plan  of  study  is  usually  realistic,  including  Latin  instmctlon. 
The  attendance  averages  740 — tuition,  twenty-fire  florins.  The  in- 
structors are  a  director,  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eight  assistant  and 
special  teachers,  and  three  female  teachers. 

The  four  Burgher  SchooUy  organized  as  city  common  schools,  exclu- 
sivcly  Protestant,  each  with  four  male  and  four  female  classes,  and  an 
eight  years*  course.  There  are  at  each  school  a  principal,  eight  male  and 
three  female  teachers.  Total  attendance,  2,230,  of  whom  1,664  are  free 
pupils.     Tuition,  eight  florins. 

The  Catholic  Select  School  is  a  pro-gymnasium  and  real  school  with 
four  classes  and  an  eight  years^  course ;  religious  instruction  not  obliga- 
tory upon  Protestants.  Eight  teachers;  140  pupils;  tuition,  thirty 
florins.  The  Cathedral  School  is  an  advanced  common  school  for  boys, 
with  four  classes,  seven  teachers,  and  350  pupils.  Tuition,  ten  florins. 
The  English  Nuns*  School  is  a  female  high  school,  with  four  classe!?,  six 
teachers,  and  100  pupils.  Tuition,  thirty  florins.  The  Female  Common 
School  (of  the  Rosenberg  nuns,)  has  four  classes,  six  teachers,  and  810 
scholars.     Tuition,  ten  florins. 

The  Jeicish  Burgher  and  Real  School  consists  of  two  mixed  elementary 
classes,  and  eight  male  and  five  female  classes.  The  male  department  is 
a  real  school,  without  Latin  instruction.  It  has  twenty-one  teachers,  and 
650  scholars.  Tuition,  24-66  florins.  The  School  of  the  Jtirs'  Religiov 
Society  is  also  an  elementary,  real,  and  female  high  school,  with  two 
elementary,  six  male,  and  four  female  classes,  thirteen  teachers,  and  240 
pupils.     Tuition,  24-64  florins. 

The  "  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Useful  Knowledpe  "  has  founded 
several  institutions — a  Sunday  and  Evening  School^  and  a  higher  Model 
School.  The  latter  receives  1,500  florins  from  the  city,  has  four  classes, 
eight  teachers,  and  1 10  pupils.  The  higher  class  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  upper  class  of  a  real  school  or  to  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  school  of  the  Orphan  House,  the 
Ladies'  Society's  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Institution  for  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Orthopedics,  besides  infant 
schools  and  forty-four  private  institutions. 

In  the  eight  country  districts  of  Frankfort  there  are  also  well -arranged 
schools,  those  in  the  larger  villages  having  each  several  teachers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  schools  of  Frankfort  are  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  in  financial  respects  their  position  is  especially  grat- 
ifying, for  more  has  been  done  here  than  m  any  other  city  for  securing 
to  the  teachers  sufficient  salaries.  The  director  of  the  gymnasium 
receives  4,000  florins  ($1,660)  besides  house-rent;  and  the  professors, 
2,000  fl. ;  the  director  of  the  Model  school,  2,400  fl.,  &c. ;  while  the  reg- 
ular teachers  receive  fi'om  800  to  1,600  fl.  according  to  their  time  of  ser- 
vice. Much  also  has  been  expended  upon  school  buildings,  apparatus, 
gymnasial  halls,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  only  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  of  the  select  school,  and  the  directors  of  the  public 
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schools,  rank  as  State  officials  of  the  first  class,  in  respect  of  pensions 
and  dismissal  from  service ;  other  regular  teachers  having  like  privilege 
only  after  twelve  years  of  service.  But  the  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  great 
complexity  of  the  present  system  of  administration.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  remedy  it,  but  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the 
terms  and  restrictions  of  the  constitution.  Until  these  difficulties  are 
removed  and  a  thorough  administrative  reform  carried  into  operation, 
the  most  generous  outlay  of  means  will  not  effect  correspondingly  favor- 
able results. 

2.  Bremim, 

Of  the  remaining  Free  Cities  the  same  is  true,  in  many  respects,  that 
has  been  said  in  general  of  Frankfort — while  there  is  a  zealous  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  older  institu- 
tions, there  is  also  much  of  imperfection,  especially  in  matters  of  organ- 
ization and  administration.  The  higher  school  system  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  gymnasial  system  of  the  rest  of  Qermany ;  the  schools 
are  well  endowed,  and  have  always  been  fortunate  in  procuring  and  re- 
taining the  services  of  men  of  eminent  talents.  But  in  the  burgher  and 
elementary  school  system  there  are  still  wanting  clear  lines  of  demark- 
ation,  both  to  separate  distinctly  between  the  public  and  private  schools, 
and  to  define  the  relations  of  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Too  little 
attention  also  has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  higher  and  private  schools  of  Bremen  included  in  1856  the  follow- 
ing institutions: — 1.  The  Head  School,  consisting  of  the  gymnasium, 
founded  in  1584,  reorganized  in  1794,  enlarged  in  1817,  and  again 
reorganized  in  1858 — with  six  classes,  eleven  teachers,  and  117  scholars; 
the  Commercial  School,  with  nine  classes,  fifteen  teachers,  and  227 
scholars ;  and  the  Preparatory  School,  with  three  classes,  twelve  teachers, 
and  278  scholars.  2.  Six  private  schools,  preparatory  to  the  Head  School 
and  the  burgher  schools,  with  866  scholars.  8.  Four  private  burgher 
and  real  schools,  with  about  555  pupils.  4.  Nine  higher  female  schools, 
private  institutions,  with  648  pupils.  5.  Fifteen  elementary  schools  for 
children  of  the  higher  classes,  with  627  pupils. 

The  public  schools  include  nine  parish  schools,  under  committees  com- 
posed of  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  parish,  usually  of  four  classes, 
the  sexes  separate  only  in  the  higher  dass.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1858  was  2,939 ;  the  city  appropriation  10,000  gold  thalers.  There  are 
also  nine  free  schools  supported  by  the  city,  and  each  with  three  or  four 
classes.  Number  of  scholars,  2,062,  who  receive,  in  addition,  books  and 
writing  materials.  Besides  these  there  ^are  twenty-four  licensed  schools, 
with  2,118  pupils,  conducted  mostly  by  females — some  of  these  are 
assisted  by  the  city ;  two  Ladies*  Society *s  schools,  with  78  pupils ;  and 
five  rescue  institutions  for  children. 

Since  1858  there  has  existed  a  fully  organized  Teachers^  Seminary^  with 
three  classes.     The  director  receives  a  salary  of  1,000  gold  thalers ;  the 
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first  teacher,  800  thalers ;  the  renudnder  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  100 
thalers  for  each  four  hours  of  weekly  service. 

Bremen  possesses  also  twenty-four  country  and  nllage  schools,  some 
of  which  are  very  much  over-crowded.  Religious  instruction  is  given 
by  the  pastor  from  8  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M.  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  from 
10  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  from  6  till  11  A.  IL  on 
Wednesday — ^which  leaves  little  time  for  any  other  instruction.  Throu^ 
the  great  want  of  teachers,  boys  scarcely  grown  are  engaged  in  some  of 
these  schools  as  assistant  teachers.* 

All  these  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  "  scholarchates,** 
who  are  senators ;  there  are  also  a  parish  school  council  and  board  of 
deputies  for  the  several  schools. 

3.  ffamburg. 

The  Gymnasial  Academy  at  Hamburg,  (created  in  1618,  with  five  pro- 
fessors of  philology,  philosophy,  and  Biblical  philology,  mathematics 
and  physics,  history,  and  natural  philosophy,)  has  a  position  between 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  is  designed  to  afford  a  general 
scientific  training.  Our  information  respecting  its  condition  is  imperfect 
The  gymnasium  Johanneum  has  six  classes,  sixteen  teachers,  and  136 
pupils.  The  real  school,  attached  to  it,  has  seven  classes,  nineteen 
teachers,  seven  assistants,  and  352  pupils.  In  this  gymnasium  is  located 
the  public  library,  with  its  5,000  MSS.  and  200,000  volumes. 

The  burgher,  female,  and  public  schools  are  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  those  of  Bremen,  except  that  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  best  and  most  flourishing  schools  for 
burgher  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  private  institutions, 
(among  them,  Busch^s  School  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1767;)  while 
there  are  numerous  very  inferior  private  schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  the  poor  schools  in  1857  was  4,360;  the  seven  Infant  schools  (called 
"  Belfry  Schools,")  number  848  children ;  Kindergartens  are  received  with 
favor ;  and  at  Horn,  three  miles  from  the  city,  is  located  the  fiimoua 
**Rauhe  Haus"  of  Wichcm,  founded  in  1533  for  depraved  and  abandon- 
ed children. 

4.  Lubeck. 

At  the  head  of  the  Lubeck  school  system  stands  the  Catharineun^  a 
gymnasium  and  real  school  under  the  same  director.  This  school  num- 
bers five  gymnasial  classes  with  128  pupils,  four  real  classes  with  111 
pupils,  and  three  preparatory  classes  with  82  pupils,  and  a  total  of  nine- 
teen teachers.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  noted  institution,  which  has 
been  presided  over  by  such  scientific  and  learned  men  as  Weber,  Jacob, 
and  Classen,  stands  the  burgher  and  public  school  system,  distinguished 
by  its  irregularities  and  ill-timed  peculiarities  arising  from  local  differ- 

*  In  1861  a  C9ur$9  of  Studf  for  the  Countrf  Schools  was  prepared  by  the  director  of  Um 
Teacherk*  Seroioary  and  lubmitted  to  the  Senate  Committee^  which,  if  carried  out,  wiU  eflbct  a 
gntJL  reform  in  theie  ichoolf. 
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ences  and  usages.  In  1810  the  school  administration  was  committed  to 
the*' school  college,"  consisting  of  sixteen  memhers,  (the  syndics,  the 
president  of  the  council,  the  protonotarj,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  deputies 
of  the  parish,  and  the  director  of  the  Catharineum,)  who  made  report  to 
the  senate  every  2-8  years.  At  the  same  time  the  immediate  overnght 
of  the  several  schools  was  with  the  clergy,  and  the  care  of  their  external 
affairs  with  the  hurgher  inspectors.  But  this  ordinance  fails  of  enforce- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  preparatory  city  school  is  under  the  provincial 
court,  the  poor  school  under  the  Institution  for  the  Poor,  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Popular  Enterprise  has  the  charge  of  its  own  schools^ 
some  endowed  schools  have  their  special  superintendents,  and  some 
private  schools  are  directiy  under  the  senate.  Of  the  469  teachers 
reported  in  1845  as  giving  instruction  to  the  4,500  school  children  of 
Liiheck,  no  less  than  116  are  represented  as  holding  "independent 
positions,**  a  (act  which  alone  sufficientiy  shows  the  great  disintegration 
which  exists  in  the  school  system.  The  poor  school  is  the  only  one  that 
is  wholly  sustained  hy  the  dty. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  STATISTICS. 


0R0AKIZAT10N  OF  PUBUO  IKSTRUCTIOK. 

In  every  German  State,  the  supervision,  and  in  most  States  the  direction 
of  all  institutions  of  an  educational  character,  is  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, generally  through  a  responsible  Minister — acting  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  ceiitrul  council,  and  a  provincial  corps  of  inspectors.  In 
every  State  there  are,  at  least,  three  degrees  of  instruction,  provided  for 
by  special  legislation  and  aided  by  governmental  appropriations. 

I.     ELEMENTART  INSTRUCTION. 

The  system  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Germany  did  not 
originate  in  any  one  State,  and  is  not  the  growth  of  any  one  period. 
In  its  primitive  form,  it  is  as  old  as  the  Christian  Church,  whose  offi- 
cers are  still  recognized  in  tlie  administration  of  the  public  school  in 
nearly  eymy  German  State,  although  the  present  movement  every- 
where is  to  separate  the  school  from  all  ex-officio  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  cardinal  features  of  the  system  are : 

First,  The  right  and  duty  of  the  State,  through  municipal  and  pa- 
rental cooperation,  to  establish  at  least  one  elemcntar}'  school  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  every  child  of  the  legal  school  age,  and  to  authorize  and 
aid  educational  institutions  of  a  higher  and  special  character,  adapted  to 
the  wishes  and  wants  of  different  localities. 

Second.  The  recognition  and  enforcement  of  the  obligation,  on  the  part 
of  parents,  to  secure  the  regular  elementary  instruction  of  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  in  some  school,  public  or  private. 

Third,  The  special  preparation  of  teachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  for 
each  grade  of  school,  with  opportunities  for  professional  improvement 
and  promotion,  and  the  guaranty  of  a  living  salar}',  including  pecuniary 
aid  when  sick,  infirm,  or  aged,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

Fourth.  Subjects  of  instruction,  selected  in  reference  to  their  being  im- 
mediately and  permanently  useful  as  knowledge,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
aid  the  natural  development  of  the  faculties. 

Fifth,  A  system  of  inspection,  variously  organized,  but  intelligent, 
frequent,  constant  and  responsible,  reaching  every  school  and  every 
teacher,  and  pervading  the  whole  system,  by  which  parents  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  assured  that  the  aim  of  the  law  is  realized  in  respect  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  health  and  profitable  labor  of  the  pupils. 

With  this  system  of  universal,  scientific  and  thorough  elementary  in- 
struction, carried  on  sufficiently  long  to  have  molded  the  habits  of  fam- 
ilies and  communities,  the  following  statistics,  studied  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  and  methods  of  education,  arc  significant 
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V.  SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

Of 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA.    . 


Before  presenting  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  m 
the  common  schools  of  Prussia,  gathered  from  the  observations  of  distin- 
guished educators  in  their  visits  to  a  large  number  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  as  well  as  from  published  accounts  of  the  organization  and 
studies  of  particular  schools,  we  will  introduce  a  brief  view*  of  the  gen- 
eral objects  and  dififerent  degrees  of  primary  education,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  schools  are  established  and  conducted. 

Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the  law ;  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  elementary  schools 
propose  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  through  an  instruction 
\h  those  common  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  indispensable  to 
every  person,  both  of  town  and  country.  The  burgher  schools  {Bear* 
gerschulen  Stadtschulen\)  carry  on  the  child  until  he  is  capable  of  man- 
ifesting his  inclination  for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular profession.  The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the 
youth  is  prepared,  either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  in  common 
life,  or  his  higher  and  special  scientific  studies  in  the  university. 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of  which  the 
parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all  mutually  cor- 
relative. The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak,  though  divided 
into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general  laws ;  it  admits  of 
accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language,  religion,  and  future  des- 
tination of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  establishments  for  girls  should  be 
formed,  wherever  possible,  corresponding  to  the  elementary  and  larger 
schools  for  boys.  2.  In  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish) 
where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom, 
the  children  shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also 
to  be  employed  as  the,  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Difierence 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  instruction.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accommodated 
to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school  belongs. 
But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  christian  state,  t^ie  dominant  spirit  (common 
to  sdl  creeds)  should  be  piety,  and  a  profound  reverence  of  the  Deity, 
every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  children  of  every  sect    The 

*  Mainly  In  the  language  of  the  law  and  ordinance,  aa  tranalatcd  and  condenaed  bj  Sir 
William  HamiUon,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew. 

t  Called  likewise  MitteUehuten.  middle  achoola,  and  JReiOackulen^  real  achools ;  the  lait, 
because  they  are  leas  occupied  with  the  study  of  language  ( VerboKa)  tiian  with  the  knowledge 
of  thing*,  (Realia.) 
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roasters  and  superintendents  ought  to  avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every 
shadow  of  religious  constraint  or  annoyance.  No  schools  should  be 
abused  to  any  purposes  of  proselytism ;  and  the  children  of  a  worship 
different  from  that  of  the  school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious  instruction  and 
exercises.  Special  masters  of  their  own  persuasion  shall  have  the  care 
of  their  religious  education ;  and  should  it  be  impossible  to  have  as 
many  masters  as  confessions,  the  parents  should  endeavor,  with  so  much 
the  greater  solicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school.  The 
primitive  destination  of  every  school,  says  the  law,  is  so  to  train  youth 
that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God.  it  may  foster  in 
them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  school  shall,  therefore,  betimes  second  and  complete  the 
first  domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflec- 
tions shall  commence  and  terminate  the  day ;  and  the  master  must  be- 
ware that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of 
routine.  Obedience  to  the  laws,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculca- 
ted. No  humiliating  or  indecent  castigation  allowed ;  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment, in  general,  to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Scholars 
found  wholly  incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at 
length  dismissed.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus  betimes  habit- 
uated to  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  members  of  society. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily.  Every  com- 
plete  elementary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine  following  branches: 

1.  Religion — morality  established  on  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity ; 

2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in  the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular 
language ;  3.  The  elements  of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  draw- 
ing; 4.  Calculation  and  applied  arithmetic;  5.  The  elements  of  physics, 
of  general  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia ;  6.  Singing ;  7.  Writing; 
8.  Gymnastic  exercises ;  9.  The  more  simple  manual  labors,  and  some 
instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 

*  Every  burgher  school  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches:  1. 
Religion  and  morals.  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style,  exercises 
of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics  In  the  countries  of  the 
German  tongue,  the  modem  foreign  languages  are  the  objects  of  an  ac- 
cessory study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  extent  (This,  we  believe,  is  not 
universally  enforced.)  4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  partic- 
ular a  thorough  knowled^^e  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and 
natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of  nature.  6. 
Geography,  and  general  history  combined ;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws, 
and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi* 
ples  of  design;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  phjrsics,  nat* 
oral  history,  and  geometry.    8.  The  penmanship  should  be  watched. 
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fuod  the  hand  exercised  to  write  with  neatness  and  ease.  9.  Singing, 
in  order  to  develop  the  voice,  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  to 
enable  the  scholars  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of  the  church.  10.  Gym- 
nastic exercises  accommodated  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  scholar. 
Such  is  the  minimum  of  education  to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  schooL 
If  its  means  enable  it  to  attempt  a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  scholar,  destined  to  a  learned  profession,  for  an  immediate  entrance 
into  the  gymnasia,  the  school  then  takes  the  name  of  Higher  Town 
School. 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  masters  and 
the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity,  and  of  his 
moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  certificates  to  be  always  pro- 
duced on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  entering  into  apprentice- 
ship or  service.  They  are  given  only  at  the  period  of  departure ;  and 
in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the  gymnasia,  they  form  the  occasion  of  a 
great  solemnity. 

Every  half  year  pupils  are  admitted ;  promoted  from  class  to  class; 
and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies. 

Books  of  study  to  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  con- 
currence of  the  superior  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially 
consulted  in  regard  to  those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic 
schools,  tlie  bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select 
the  devotional  books ;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  shall  decide. 

Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  methods  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind ;  methods  which  keep  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous  exercise,  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mechanical  knowledge.  The  committer 
are  to  watch  over  the  methods  of  the  master,  and  to  aid  him  by  their 
council ;  never  to  tolerate  a  vicious  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher 
authorities  should  their  admonition  be  neglected.  Parents  and  guardians 
have  a  right  to  scrutinize  the  system  of  education  by  which  their  chil- 
dren are  taught ;  and  to  address  their  complaints  to  the  higher  author- 
ities, who  are  bound  to  have  tliem  carefully  investigated.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  bound  to  cooperate  with  their  private  influence  in  aid  of 
the  public  discipline ;  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar 
from  any  branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  as  necessary. 

As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the  greatest 
publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half  yearly  examina- 
tions, for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there  shall  annually 
take  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
struction, and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  On  this  solemnity,  the 
director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official  programme,  is  to  render  an 
account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  school.  In  fine,  from  time 
to  time,  there  shall  be  published  a  general  report  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  each  province.    In  schools  for  females,  the  examinatbns  tako 
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place  in  presence  of  the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general 
invitation. 

But  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and  respect 
due  to  the  zealous  laborer  in  the  sacred  work  of  education.  The  school 
is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and  aid,  even  from  those  who 
do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public  authorities,  each  in  its 
sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  public  schools  and  to  lend  support 
to  the  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  as  to  any  other  functiona- 
ries of  the  state.  In  all  the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of 
all  Christians  persuasions,  whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visita- 
tion, or  in  their  sermons  on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no 
opportunity  of  recalling  to  the  schools  their  high  mission,  and  to  the 
people  their  duties  to  these  establishments.  The  civil  authorities,  the 
clergy,  and  the  masters,  shall  every  where  cooperate  in  tightening  the 
bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school ;  so 
that  the  nation  may  be  more  habituated  to  consider  education  as  a 
primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  daily  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
Its  advancement 

The  following  extracts  from  Kay's  "  Social  Conditum  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  People^^  will  show  how  these  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
governmental  instructions  are  carried  into  practice. 

The  three  great  results,  which  the  Pruasiaii  government  has  labored  to  ensiiro 
by  this  system  of  education  are — 

1.  To  interest  the  different  parishes  and  towns  in  the  progress  of  the  edncatioii 
of  the  people,  by  committing  the  management  of  the  parochial  schools  to  them, 
under  certain  very  simple  restrictions. 

2.  To  assist  the  parochial  school  committees  in  each  connty  with  the  advice  of 
the  most  able  inhabitants  of  the  county  ;  and — 

3.  To  gain  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 

These  results  the  government  has  gained,  to  the  entire  and  perfect  satisfaction  of 
an  parties.  The  provincial  and  county  councils  act  as  advisers  of  the  parochial 
committees.  These  latter  are  the  actual  directors  of  parochial  education  ;  and  the 
clergy  not  only  occupy  places  in  these  parochial  committees,  but  are  also  the  ex- 
tiifieio  inspectors  of  all  the  schools. 

'  The  system  is  liberally  devised  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  solely  owing  to 
its  impartial,  popular,  and  religious  character,  Uiat  it  has  enlisted  so  strongly  on  its 
side  the  feelings  of  the  Prussian  people. 

I  know  there  are  many  in  our  land  who  say,  "  But  why  have  any  S3rstem  at  aD  f 
Is  it  not  better  to. leave  the  education  of  the  people  to  the  exertions  of  pnblic 
charity  and  private  benevolence  7"  Let  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  edn- 
cation  and  social  condition  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Germany  be  the  answer. 
In  England  it  is  well  known  that  not  one  half  of  the  country  t«  properly  supplied 
with  good  9choolMy  and  that  many  of  thoae^  which  do  existj  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  very  inefficient  and  aometimee  of  actually  immoral  teachem.  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  every  parish  is  supplied  with  its  school  bmldings,  and 
each  school  is  directed  by  a  teacher  of  high  principles,  and  superior  education  and 
intelligence.  Such  a  splendid  social  institution  has  not  existed  without  efl^ting 
magni^cent  results,  and  the  Germans  and  Swiss  may  now  proudly  point  to  the 
ohwacter  and  condition  of  their  peasantry. 

So  great- have  been  the  results  of  this  system,  that  it  b  now  a  wdl  known  &ot, 
that,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  in 
the  whole  of  Prussia,  is  receiving  instruction  from  highly  educated  teachers,  nnder 
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the  snrveillanoe  of  ihe  paroclual  ministen.  And,  if  I  except  ihe  manufactaring 
districts,  I  may  go  still  fiirther,  and  say,  that  every  child  in  Prufisia,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  is  reoeiYing  daily  instruction  in  its  parochial 
school.  But  even  this  assertion  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vastneM 
of  the  educational  machinery,  which  is  at  work  ;  for  the  Prussian  government  ia 
encouraging  all  the  towns  throughout  the  country  to  establish  iniant  schools  for  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  forced,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  labor,  to 
absent  themselves  from  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  who  would 
bo  otherwise  obliged  to  leave  their  infants  without  proper  superintendence ;  and, 
as  all  the  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  who  are  engaged  in  the  weaving- 
rooms,  are  also  obliged  to  attend  evenine  classes  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  I 
may  say,  with  great  truth,  that  nearly  allthe  Prussian  ehiXdren  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  fourteen  are  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  education.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  an  arbitrary  government  has  forced  this  result  irom  an 
unwilling  people.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  peasants  themselves 
have  always  been  at  least  as  anxious  to  obtain  this  education  for  their  children,  as 
the  government  has  been  desirous  of  granting  it. 

A  proof  of  the  satis&ction,  with  which  the  Prussian  people  regard  the  educa- 
tional regulations,  is  the  undeniable  fiict,  that  all  the  materiiJs  and  machinery  for 
instruction  are  being  so  constantly  and  so  rapidly  improved  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  by  the  people  themselves.  Wherever  I  traveled,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
the  great  improvement  in  all  these  several  matters  that  was  going  on.  Every 
where  I  found  new  and  handsome  school-houses  springing  up,  old  ones  being  re- 
paired, a  most  liberal  supply  of  teachers  and  of  apparatus  for  the  schools  provided 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  greatest  cleanliness,  lofty  and  spacious  school- 
rooms, and  excellent  houses  for  the  teachers ;  all  showing,  that  the  importance  of 
the  work  is  fuUy  appreciated  by  the  people^  and  that  there  is  every  desire  on  their 
part  to  aid  the  government  in  carrying  out  this  vast  undertaking. 

The  children  generally  remain  in  school,  until  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth 
year ;  and  a  law  has  been  issued,  for  one  or  two  of  the  provinces,  appointing  this 
as  the  time,  after  which  the  parents  may  remove  their  children.  But  if  the  pa' 
rents  are  very  poor,  and  their  children  have  learnt  the  doctrines  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  their  religious  minister  can,  in  conjunction 
with  the  teacher,  permit  them  to  discontinue  their  attendance  at  the  completion  of 
their  twelfth  year. 

"  No  child,  without  the  permission  both  of  the  civil  magistrate  of  the  town  or 
village  of  which  its  parents  are  inhabitants,  and  also  of  their  religious  minister,  can 
be  kept  from  school  beyond  the  completion  of  its  fifth  year,  or  afterward  discon- 
tinue its  attendance  on  the  school  classes  for  any  length  of  time.'' 

If  a  parent  neither  provides  at  honie  for  the  education  of  his  children,  nor  sends 
them  to  the  school,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  inform  the  religious  minister  of  the 
parent ;  the  minister  then  remonstrates  with  him ;  and  if  he  still  neglects  to  send 
his  children,  the  minister  is  bound  by  law  to  report  him  to  the  village  committer 
which  has  power  to  punish  him  by  a  fine,  of  from  one  halfpenny  to  sixpence  a 
day,  for  neglecting  ihe  first  and  greatest  duty  of  every  parent.  If  the  village 
committee  can  not  induce  him  to  educate  his  cluldren,  he  is  reported  to  the  union 
magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  punish  him  with  imprisonment.  But  it  is 
hardly  ever  necessary  to  resort  to  such  harsh  measures,  for  the  parents  are  even 
more  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  these  admirably  conducted  schools,  than 
the  civil  magistrate  to  obtain  their  attendance.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure 
such  a  regular  attendance,  and  as  an  assistance  to  the  parents  themselves,  each 
teacher  is  furnished  by  the  local  magistrate,  every  year,  with  a  list  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  district,  who  have  attained  the  age,  at  which  they  ought  to  attend  his 
classes.  This  list  is  called  over  every  morning  and  every  afternoon,  and  all  absen- 
tees are  marked  down,  so  that  the  school  committees,  magistrates,  and  inspectors 
may  instantly  discover  if  the  attendance  of  any  child  has  been  irregular.  If  a  child 
requires  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  week,  the  parent  must  apply  to  the  civil 
magistrate  for  it ;  but  the  clergyman  can  grant  it,  if  it  be  only  for  six  or  seven 
days,  and  the  teacher  alone  can  allow  it  if  for  only  one  or  two  days. 

At  the  German  revolutions  of  1848,  one  of  the  great  popular  cries  was  for 
gratuitous  education.    The  governments  of  Germany  were  obliged  to  yield  to  thia 
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cry,  and  to  make  it  the  law  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  that  all  porenti 
should  be  able  to  get  their  cliildren  educated  at  the  priooary  Mhoola  withoat  haT- 
ingto  pay  any  thing  for  this  education. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  no  school  fees  in  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  edu- 
cation is  perfectly  gratuitous.  The  poorest  man  can  send  his  child  tree  of  all  ex- 
pense to  the  best  <^  the  public  schools  of  his  district  And,  besides  this,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  parish  or  town,  in  which  a  parent  lives,  who  is  too  poor  to  dothe 
his  children  decently  enough  for  school  attendance,  are  obliged  to  clothe  them  for 
him,  and  to  provide  them  with  books,  pencils,  pens,  and  every  thing  Deoessary  for 
sch(x>l  attendance,  so  that  a  poor  man,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  sometning 
out  of  his  small  earnings  for  the  education  of  his  children,  is,  on  the  contrary,  ac- 
tually paid  for  sending  them  to  school.  This  latter  is  an  old  regulation,  and  ia  one 
which  has  aided  very  greatly  to  make  the  educational  regulations  very  popular 
among  the  poor  of  Germany. 

I  made  very  cai'eful  inquiries  about  the  education  of  children  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  district  of  Prussia.  I  remained  several  days  in  Elberfeld,  their 
largest  manufacturing  town,  on  purpose  to  visit  the  fisu^tory  schools.  I  put  myself 
there,  as  elsewhere,  m  direct  communication  with  the  teachers,  from  whom  1  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of  information  ;  and  I  also  had  several  interviews  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin,  who  put  into  my  hand  the  latest 
regulations  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  government. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  factory  children  date  only  from  1839.  They  are  aa 
foHows : — 

**  No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manu&ctory,  or  in  any  mining  or  buOdJog 
operations,  before  it  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years. 

**  No  child,  which  has  not  received  three  years^  regular  instruction  in  a  school, 
and  has  not  obtained  the  certificate  of  a  school  committee,  that  it  can  read  its 
mother  tongue  fluently,  and  also  write  it  tolerably  well,  may  be  employed  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  ways,  before  it  has  completed  its  sixteenth  year. 

"  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  only  allowed  in  those  cases,  where  the  man- 
u&cturers  provide  for  the  education  of  the  fSsu^tory  children,  by  erecting  and  mun- 
taining  factory  schools.^' 

If  a  manu&cturer  will  establish  a  school  in  connection  with  his  manufactory,  and 
engage  a  properly  educated  teacher,  he  is  then  allowed  to  employ  any  children  of 
nine  years  of  age,  whether  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  or  not,  on  condition, 
however,  tlmt  these  children  attend  the  school  four  evenings  in  every  week,  as  well 
as  two  hours  every  Sunday  morning,  until  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies. 

The  "  schulrath,"  or  educational  minister  in  the  county  court,  decides  whether 
the  factory  school  is  so  satisfactorily  managed,  as  to  entitle  the  manufacturer  to  this 
privilege.  This  minister  also  regulates  the  hours  which  must  be  devoted  weekly 
to  the  instruction  of  the  factory  children. 

**  Young  people,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not  be  employed  in  manufac- 
turing establishments  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.'' 

The  civil  magistrates  are,  however,  empowered,  in  some  cases,  to  allow  young 
people  to  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  when  an  accident  has  happened,  which  obliges 
the  manufacturer  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  work  before  a  given  day.  But  these  licenses  can  not  be  granted  for  more, 
at  the  most,  than  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

After  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  r^ulated  by  the  "  schulrath"  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  latter  is  obliged  by  law  to  take  care  that  the  factory  children  have, 
both  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  aflemoons,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  at  noon,  they  always  have  a  good  hour^s  relaxation  from  labor. 

"  No  young  person^  vnder  nxteen  years  of  age^  ^^jh  ***  **^y  case^  or  in 
any  emergency^  work  more  than  eleven  hours  a  day."*^  The  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  have  not  been  confirmed,  may  not  work  in  the  mills  during  the 
hours  set  apart  by  the  religious  minister,  for  the  religious  instruction,  which  he 
wishes  to  give  them  preparatory  to  their  confirmation. 

The  manufacturers,  who  employ  children  in  the  mills,  are  obliged  to  lay  beibre 
the  map^trate  a  list,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their 
respective  ages,  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  their  parents.    If  any  in- 
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speotor  or  teacher  reports  to  the  civil  magistrate,  that  any  child  under  the  legal 
age  is  being  employed  in  the  mills  insteatl  of  being  sent  to  school,  or  if  the  police 
report  the  infringement  of  any  other  of  the  above-mentioned  regnlations,  the 
magistrate  is  empowered  and  obliged  to  punish  the  manufacturer  by  fines,  which 
are  increased  in  amount  on  every  repetition  of  the  offense. 

I  examined  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Elberfeld,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Prussia,  and  I  found  these  regnlations  most  satisfao- 
torWy  put  in  force.  No  children  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills,  before  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  after  this  time,  they  were  required  to 
attend  classes  four  evenings  every  week,  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day- 
schools  ;  or,  if  their  work  was  uf  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  such  attendance,  then 
they  were  obliged  to  attend  classes  every  Sunday  morning  for  two  hours ;  and  this 
attendance  was  required  to  be  continued,  until  the  children  could  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  their  teacher  and  reli^ous  minister,  that  they  could  read  and  write  well, 
that  they  were  well  versed  in  Scripture  history,  and  that  they  knew  arithmetic 
sufhciently  well  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  calculations,  which  would  be  required 
of  ihem.  As  a  check  upon  the  parents  and  manufacturers,  no  child  was  allowed  to 
labor  in  the  mills,  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  its  religious  minister 
and  its  teacher,  that  it  was  attending  one  of  these  classes  regularly.  If  the  attend- 
ance was  irregular,  this  certificate  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  child  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  continue  working  in  the  mills.  But,  from  all  I  saw  of  these 
schools,  and  from  what  the  teachers  told  me,  I  should  say,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  enforcing  attendance  ;  and,  so  far  from  it  being  evident,  that  the  parents  were 
anxious  to  send  their  children  into  the  mills,  as  soon  as  possible,  I  was  astonbhed 
to  find  even  the  daily  schools  filled  to  overflowing,  and  that  with  children,  many 
of  whom  were  tliirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  traveler,  who  is  merely  passing  through  the  manufactur" 
ing  towns  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  to  prove  to  himself,  how  anxious  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government  are  to  carry  all  these  regulations  into  effect.  Let  him 
only  take  the  trouble  of  wandering  into  the  streets  of  such  a  town,  at  a  quarter  to 
eight  in  the  morning,  or  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  will  find 
them  alive  with  children  of  remarkably  courteous  and  gentle  appearance,  all  very 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  each  cai'rying  a  little  bag  containing  a  slate  and  school 
books,  and  all  hurrying  along  to  school.  I^t  him  visit  the  same  streets  at  any 
time  during  the  sc1uh>1  hours,  and  he  will  find  an  absence  of  young  children,  which, 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  alleys  of  our  towns,  swarming  with  poor  little  creatures 
growing  up  in  filth,  and  coarseness,  and  immorality,  will  be  even  more  astonishing 
and  delightful. 

Before  Prussia  began  in  good  earnest  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  it 
was  thought  there,  as  it  is  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  private  charity  and 
voluntary  exertions  would  suffice,  to  supply  the  country  with  all  the  materials  of 
education.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  government  enunciated, 
in  formal  edicts,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  parish  to  educate  its  young.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  it  trusted  to  the  voluntary  principle,  and  left  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  generous  individuals  ;  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  what  may  be  observed  in  England  :  the  supply  of  the  materials  of 
education  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  gi*owth  of  the  population.  Prussia  was  littie 
or  no  better  provided  with  schools  in  1815,  than  it  had  been  in  1715  ;  as  to  the 
teachers,  they  were  poor,  neglected,  ignorant  persons.  Educated  persons  would 
not  become  teachers  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  poor  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  their  children.  A  sufficient  number  of 
benevolent  individuals  could  not  be  found  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  educating 
the  nation ;  and  even  in  those  parishes,  in  which  the  benevolent  part  oi  the 
richer  classes  had  managed  to  collect  funds,  sufficient  for  carrying  on  such  a  work 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  was  found,  that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  bear  alone  such  a  great  and  ever-increasing  burden. 

After  a  long  trial  of  this  unfair  voluntary  system,  which  taxed  charitable  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  make  up  for  the  defiinlt  of  the  selfish  or  careless,  it  was  found, 
in  1815,  as  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  great  numbers  of  parishes  had  no 
schools  at  all ;  that  of  the  schools  which  were  built,  scarcely  any  were  properly 
supplied  with  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus ;  that  there  were  no  good  teaclb 
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era  in  the  coontry,  and  no  means  of  educating  any ;  and  that  the  Knenoe  of  pedif 
goffy  had  been  totally  neglected,  and  was  univerrally  misundentood. 

If  then,  the  people  were  to  be  educated, — and  the  French  revolution  of  17S9 
had  taught  the  Prussian  government  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the  poor  and 
of  improving  their  social  condition,  it  became  but  too  evident,  tlu^t  the  govern- 
ment  must  act  as  well  as  preach.  In  a  word,  the  experience  of  one  hundred  yean 
taught  the  Prussians,  that  it  was  necessary  to  compel  the  ignorant,  slothfal,  and 
sel&h  members  of  the  political  body  to  assist  the  benevcdent  and  patriotic,  or  that 
sufficient  funds  would  never  be  found  for  educating  the  whole  of  the  laboring 
(lasses.  The  following  regulations,  therefore,  were  put  into  and  are  still  in  foroe 
throughout  Prussia. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  parish  are  obliged,  either  alone,  or  in  company  with 
one  or  more  neighboring  parishes,  to  provide  sufficient  school-room,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  and  all  the  necessary  school  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of 
all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  I  shall  show  by 
what  parochial  organizatipn  this  is  effected. 

L  Where  all  the  inhahitanU  of  a  village  are  memhera  of  the  tame  religiotu 
denomination. 

In  these  cases,  whenever  more  school-room,  or  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  or 
more  apparatus,  or  any  repairs  of  the  existing  school-buildings  is  required,  the 
village  magistrate,  having  been  informed  of  these  deficiencies  by  the  district  school- 
inspector,  mimediately  summons  a  committee  of  the  villagers,  called  the  **  Schol- 
vorstand." 

This  Schulvorstand  consists—- 

1.  Of  the  religious  minister  of  the  parish.  He  is  the  president  of  the  commit- 
tee or  Schulvorstand.  In  some  parts  of  Prussia,  however,  there  are  stiU  some  few 
remnants  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  possess  great  estates ;  and  where  the  village 
ifl  situated  on  one  of  these  estates,  there  the  landlord  is  the  president  of  the  school 
committee.  This,  however,  is  so  rare  an  exception,  that  it  is  not  necessary  farther 
to  notice  it 

2.  Of  the  village  magistrate,  who  is  selected  by  the  county  magistrates,  from  tho 
most  intelUgent  men  in  the  parish. 

3.  Of  from  two  to  four  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish.  These  membos 
of  the  committee  are  elected  by  the  parishioners,  and  their  election  is  confirmed  or 
annulled  by  the  union  magistrates.  If  the  union  magistrate  annuls  the  election, 
because  of  the  unfitness  of  the  persons  chosen,  the  parish  can  proceed  to  a  seoona 
election  ;  but,  if  they  again  select  men,  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  the  school  committee,  the  election  is  again  annulled,  and  the  union  mag- 
istrate himself  selects  two  or  four  of  the  parishioners,  to  act  as  members  of  the 
committee.  When  the  village  is  situate  on  the  estate  of  a  great  landed  proprietor, 
he  also  can  annul  the  choice  of  the  parishioners ;  but  these  cases,  as  I  have  before 
said,  are  very  rare,  and  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Prussia,  wh^re  the  Polish  nobles  still  retain  some  of  their  former  possessions ;  for 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  land  is  now  almost  aa  much  subdivided  as  in 
France,  and  is  generally  the  property  of  the  peasants. 

The  members  of  these  committees  are  chosen  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  new  election  takes  place. 

If  several  parishes  join  in  supporting  one  school,  each  of  them  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  school  committee,  by  at  least  one  head  of  a  fiunily.  The  county 
court,  however,  has  the  power  of  preventing  this  union  of  parishes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  joint  school, — 

1.  When  the  number  of  children  is  so  great,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  instmot 
them  all  in  two  classes. 

2.  When  the  parishes  are  separated  too  far  apart,  or  when  the  roads  between 
them  are  bad,  dangerous,  or  at  times  impassable. 

In  such  cases  there  must  be  separate  schools ;  or  else  the  great  law  of  the  land, 
that  *'  all  the  children  mtut  be  edueated^^^  would  often  be  infringed. 

II.  Where  the  inhabitant»  of  a  village  are  members  of  d^erent  religumM 
derunnination*. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  a  parish  contains  persons  of  different  religions  opin- 
ions; and  then  arises  the  question,  which  has  been  a  stombling-blook  to  th* 
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progress  of  primary  education  in  England,  *^  how  shall  the  rival  claims  of  these 
parties  be  satisfied,  so  that  the  great  law  of  Germany,  that  ^  all  the  children  must 
be  educated^^  may  be  carried  into  effect  7" 

In  these  cases,  the  governments  of  Germany  leave  the  parishes  at  perfect  liberty 
to  select  their  own  course  of  proceeding,  and  to  establish  separate  or  mixed  schools, 
according  as  they  judge  best  for  themselves,  llie  only  tiling  the  government 
requires  is,  that  schools  of  one  kind  or  another  shall  be  established. 

if  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  parish  in  Prussia  determine  on  having  separate 
schools,  then  separate  school  committees  are  elected  by  the  different  sects.  The 
committee  of  each  sect  consist  of,  the  village  magistrate,  the  minister,  and  two 
or  three  heads  of  families,  of  the  religious  party  for  which  the  committee  is  con- 
stituted. 

If  the  inhabitants,  however,  decide  on  having  one  mixed  school  for  all  the  re- 
ligious parties,  the  committee  consists  of,  the  village  magistrate,  tlie  religious  min- 
isters of  the  different  parties,  and  several  of  the  parishioners,  elected  from  among 
the  members  of  the  different  sects,  for  which  the  school  is  intended. 

In  these  cases,  the  teacher  is  chosen  front  the  most  numerous  religious  party  : 
or,  if  the  8ch<x)l  is  large  enough  to  require  two  teachers,  the  head  one  is  electea 
from  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  piurty,  and  the  second  from  those  of  the 
next  largest  party.  If  there  is  only  one  teacher,  children  of  those  parents  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  religious  sect  as  the  teacner,  are  always  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  during  the  hour  in  which  the  teacher  gives  the  religious  lessons,  on 
condition  that  the  children  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  own  religious 
ministers. 

One  of  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin  informed  me,  that  the  government 
did  not  encourage  the  establishment  of  mixed  schools,  as  they  think,  that  in  such 
.cases,  the  religious  education  of  both  parties,  or  at  least  of  one  of  them,  oflen  suf- 
fers ;  but,  he  continued,  ^'  of  course  we* think  a  mixed  school  iii6nitely  better  than 
none  at  all ;  and,  when  a  district  is  too  poor  to  support  separate  schools,  we  gladly 
see  mixed  ones  etttablished."  The  gentleman  who  siud  this  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  In  the  towns,  there  are  not  often  mixed  schools  containing  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  as  there  generally  are  sufficient  numbers  of  each  of  these  sects 
in  every  town,  to  enable  the  citizens  to  establish  separate  schools.  Tlte  children 
of  Jews,  however,  are  often  to  be  found,  even  in  the  towns,  in  the  schools  of  the 
other  sects  ;  but,  owing  to  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  decision  that  the 
people  themselves  possess  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  ar- 
ran^ug  matters,  and  no  jealousy  whatever  exists  between  the  dtfierent  parties. 
If  a  mixed  school  is  established  in  any  paritth,  and  the  teacher  is  chosen  from  the 
most  numerous  sect,  and  if  the  minor  party  becomes  discontented  or  suf^picious  of 
the  education  given  in  the  school,  it  is  always  at  liberty  to  establii^h  another  school 
for  itself;  and  it  is  this  liberty  of  action,  which  preserves  the  parishes,  where  the 
mixed  schools  exist,  from  all  intestine  troubles  and  religious  quarrels,  which  are 
ever  the  most  ungodly  of  disputes.  In  leaving  the  settlement  of  this  matter  to 
the  parishes,  the  government  appears  to  have  acted  most  wisely ;  for,  in  these 
religious  questions,  any  interference  from  without  is  sure  to  create  alarm,  sus- 
picion, and  jealousy,  and  cause  tT\c  different  parties  to  fly  asunder,  instead  of  co- 
alescing. AH  that  the  government  does,  is  to  say,  ^^  You  must  provide  sufficient 
school-room,  and  a  sufficient  nupiber  of  good  teachers,  but  decide  yourselves  how 
you  will  do  this."  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  Ihe  people  say,  "  We  can  try  a  mixed 
school  first ;  and,  if  wc  see  reason  to  fear  its  effects,  we  will  then  amicably  decide 
on  erecting  another  separate  one."  So  that  tlio  great  difficulty  arising  from  re- 
ligious difference  hiis  been  easily  overcome. 

The  duties  of  the  school  committees,  when  once  formed,  are: — 

1st.  To  take  care  that  the  parish  is  supplied  with  sufficient  school -room  for  all 
the  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 

2d.  To  supply  the  school-room  with  all  the  books,  writing  materials,  slates, 
blackboards,  maps,  and  apparatus  necessary  for  instruction. 

3d.  To  provide  the  teachers  with  comfortable  houses  for  themselves  and 
femilics. 

4th.  To  keep  all  the  school-buildings,  and  the  houses  of  the  teachers,  in  good 
repair,  often  whitewashed,  and  well  warmed. 
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5th.  To  take  care  that  the  salar}*  of  the  teachers  is  paid  to  them  regularly. 

6th.  To  assist  tho«e  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  their  children  with 
clothes  sufficiently  decent  for  their  school  attendance. 

7th.  To  assist,  protect,  and  encourage  the  teachers. 

8th.  To  be  present  at  all  the  public  examinations  of  the  school,  at  the  indac« 
tion  of  the  teachers,  which  is  a  public  ceremony  performed  in  church  before  all  the 
parishioners,  and  at  all  the  school  fete  days. 

If  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  committee  is  empowered  to  impose  a  tax  on 
the  householders  for  its  support,  and  for  the  payment  <k  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  it 
is  held  responsible  by  the  higher  authorities  for  his  regular  payment,  according  to 
the  agreement,  which  was  made  with  him  on  his  intrcnlucticfh.  I'he  school  com- 
mittee, however,  can  not  discharge  the  teacher,  it  can  only  report  him  to  the  higher 
authorities ;  for  in  Prussia  none  of  the  local  authorities,  who  arc  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  teacher,  and  who  might,  consequently,  imbibe  personal  prejudices 
against  him,  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  dismissing  him.  This  is  re- 
served for  those,  who  are  never  brought  into  personal  connection  with  him,  and 
who  are  not,  therefore,  so  likely  to  imbibe  such  prejudices.  IS^either  can  the 
committee  interfere  with  the  interior  discipline  of  the  school ;  it  can  only  inE))ect 
the  condition  of  the  school,  and  report  to  the  county  authorities.  >\  hen  the  com- 
mittee has  once  elected  the  teacher,  he  is  entirely  free  to  follow  his  own  plans  itf 
instruction,  unfettered  by  the  interference  of  local  authorities,  as  he  is  presumed 
to  understand  his  own  business,  better  than  any  of  those  about  him.  If  the 
school -committee  neglects  its  duties,  or  refuses  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  or  to  keep  the  school-house  in  proper  repair,  or  to  pay  the 
teacher  regularly,  ho  has  always  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  inspectcH^,  or 
to  the  county  courts,  who  instantly  compel  the  local  authorities  to  perform  their 
appointed  duties.  .  • 

When  a  new  school  is  required,  the  school  committee  selects  the  site  and  plan 
of  the  buildings,  and  sends  them  for  confirmation  to  the  county  magistrate.  If 
this  magistrate  sees  any  objection  to  the  plans,  he  returns  them  to  the  committee, 
with  his  suggestions  ;  the  plans  are  then  reconsidered  by  the  committee,  and  re- 
turned with  the  necessary  emendations  to  the  magistrate,  who  then  gives  his 
sanction  to  them.  Before  this  sanction  has  been  obtained,  the  plans  can  not  be 
finally  adopted  by  the  committee. 

It  is  already  very  evident,  by  what  I  have  said,  how  very  much  liberty  of  action 
is  left  to  the  people  themselves.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
committees,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  plans  and  sites  for  school-houses,  and  in  the 
detennination  of  the  amount  of  tlie  school-rate,  the  county  magistrates  have  a 
negative ;  but  this  is  only  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  a  really 
vicious  selection  of  members,  or  of  unhealthy  or  otherwise  unsuitable  sites  for  the 
school-houses,  or  of  a  niggardly  and  insufficient  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
school.  Such  a  limited  interference  is  always  necessary,  where  the  interests  of 
tlie  acting  parties  might  otherwise  tempt  tliem  to  disregard  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  to  sacrifice  some  great  public  gotind  to  the  si'lfishness  or  ignorance  of  private 
individuals. 

Every  landed  proprietor  is  obliged  by  law,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  all  laborers  living  on  his  estates,  who  are  too  poor  themselves  to  do  so. 
Every  such  proprietor  is  also  obliged  by  law,  to  keep  the  schools  situated  upon  his 
estates  in  perfect  repair,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanliness ;  to  conform  to  all 
the  regulations,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  relate  to  the  election 
and  support  of  the  teachers ;  and  to  furnish  all  the  wood  necessary  for  the  re- 
pairs and  warming  of  the  school -buildings,  and  all  the  apparatus,  books,  &c., 
necessary  for  instruction. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  England.  If  it  is  right,  that  the  law  should 
grant  to  the  proprietors  such  full  powers  over  their  property  even  after  death,  and 
should  enable  them  to  tie  up  their  land  in  their  own  family  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
thus  prevent  the  land  dividing  and  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  it  does 
abroad,  it  is  but  just,  that  the  landlords  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do,  at 
least,  as  much  for  their  tenants  in  this  country',  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  in 
countries  where  the  poor  are  much  more  favored  than  they  are  here,  and  where 
the  interests  of  landlords  arc  much  less  protected  by  law,  than  tliey  are  with  us. 
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It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  parish  is  so  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  build  the  new 
school-house,  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  In  these  cases,  in  order  that  the  great 
law  of  the  land  ^*  that  every  child  mutt  be  educated'^  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, it  is  necessary  that  the  poor  parish  should  receive  assistance  from  without. 
This  is  provided  for  by  a  law,  which  requires  that  each  county  court  shall  assist, 
withm  its  district*  every  parish,  which  is  not  able  to  provide  alone  for  the  expenses 
of  the  education  of  its  children.  If  a  county  court  should,  from  the  number  of 
calls  upon  its  treasury,  find  itself  unable  to  supply  enough  to  assist  all  the  parishes 
of  the  county  which  need  assistance,  the  government  at  Berlin  grants  assistance 
to  the  county  court ;  for,  whatever  else  is  neglected  for  want  of  fUuds,  great  care 
is  taken  that  all  necessary  means  for  the  education  of  the  people  shall  be  every 
where  provided. 

The  school  organization  of  the  Prussian  towns  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
Prussian  villages.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  superior  village  magistrates 
are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  that  in  each  village  there  is  one  of  these  civil 
magistrates,  who  is  a  member  of  the  village  school  committee,  and  is  held  respons- 
ible, if  sufficient  means  are  not  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Jiis  dis- 
trict But,  in  the  towns,  the  magistrates  are  elected  by  tlie  citizens  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  municipal  corporations  have  long  been,  on  the  whole,  liberally 
constituted.  The  privilege  of  citizenship  in  any  town  is  acquired,  by  good  character 
and  honest  repute.  The  magistrates,  who  have  been  themselves  elected  by  the 
citizens,  can  admit  such  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  they  think  worthy  of  the 
position,  to  the  i^nk  of  citizens.  But  all  ciUzens,  who  possess  any  ground  of  the 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  50i.,  or  in  large  towns,  of  about  250/.  in  Prussian  money, 
and  all  citizens  who,  withput  possessing  any  ground,  have  incomes  of  at  least  35/. 
per  annum,  in  Prussian  money,  are  by  law  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
town  magistrates.  The  citizens,  who  are  entitled  to  a  vote,  elect,  every  three 
years,  a  number  of  representatives,  or,  as  they  are  called,  town  councillors.  No 
person  can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  town  councillor,  unless  he  possess  land  of  tlie 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  at  least  150/.,  and  in  large  towns  of  at  least  200/.,  or 
whose  income  does  not  amount  to  at  least  35/.  per  annum.  The  number  of  these 
councillors  depends  on  the  size  of  the  towns ;  no  town  can  elect  fewer  than  nine, 
or  more  than  sixty.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  elected,  diffiirs  in  different 
towns,  but  I  believe  the  ordinary  custom  is,  for  each  division  of  a  town  to  elect 
one  or  more  to  represent  it  in  the  general  council.  These  councillors,  when 
elected,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whose  offices 
last  from  §ix  to  twelve  years,  and  these  magistrates  appoint  from  among  themselves 
a  mayor,  who  is  chosen  also  for  twelve  years.  The  county  court,  under  which 
the  town  finds  itself  ranged,  has  the  power  of  annulling  the  election  of  the  mayor, 
and  of  any  of  the  magistrates,  whom  it  may  judge  unfit  for  their  office  ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  magistrates  or  the  town  councillors,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
obliged  to  proceed  to  another  election.  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  Pi'ussian 
municipal  system.  With  the  various  civic  and  political  duties  of  the  different 
authorities,  I  have  no  concern  here,  further  tlian  they  relate  to  the  education  of 
the  people. 

In  each  town  a  committee  is  chosen,  which  is  called  the  ^*  achuldeputationj** 
or,  as  I  shall  translate  it,  the  school  committee.  It  consists  of  from  one  to  three, 
but  of  never  more  than  Uiree,  of  the  town  magistrates,  of  an  equal  number  of 
deputies  from  the  town  councillors,  an  equal  number  of  citizens,  having  the  repu- 
tation of  being  interested  and  skilled  in  school  matters,  (these  are  commonly  se- 
lected from  among  the  religious  ministers,)  and  also  of  the  several  representatives 
of  those  privately  endowed  schools  in  the  town,  which  are  not  supported  by  the 
town,  but  yet  fall  under  the  surveillance  and  direction  of  its  municipal  authorities. 
The  number  of  these  representatives  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town. 
With  the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools,  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  chosen  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  elected  by  the  citizens ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  town  funds,  are  nominated  by  the  county  courts. 
To  these  members,  thus  elected,  is  joined  one  member  from  each  of  the  com- 
mittees, which  are  elected  from  the  magistrates  and  town  councillors  for  the  differ- 
ent municipal  affiiirs,  if  the  former  election  should  not  have  admitted  any  such 
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members  into  the  school  committee.  The  first  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  town 
is  also,  ex-officiOy  a  member  of  the  committee :  and  if  the  town  oontains  both 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  the  committee  must  be  composed  of  equal  proportions 
of  members  of  the  different  pai'ties.  The  county  courts  have  the  power  of  annnl- 
liifg  the  election  of  any  member,  if  they  see  reason  to  deem  him  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  town  authoritieB  are  obliged 
to  proceed  to  make  a  new  election. 

The  dntJes  of  the  town  school  committees  are  to  provide  sufficient  sehool-room 
for  all  the  children  in  the  town  ;  to  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers ;  to  pay 
them  their  salaries  regularly ;  to  provide  all  needful  apparatus  for  the  schools ;  to 
keep  the  class-rooms  and  the  teachers'  houses  in  good  repair,  well  whitewashed, 
and  well  warmed ;  to  take  care  that  all  the  children  of  the  town  attend  school 
regularly ;  to  inspect  the  schools  at  stated  intervals ;  to  provide  each  school  with 
a  play-ground ;  find  to  take  care  that  the  teachers  exercise  the  children  there 
e\  ery  morning  and  afternoon.  The  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
town  Rchn(»l8,  are  provided  from  the  treasury  of  the  corporation. 

Tht;  town  councillors  are  responsible  to  the  county  magistrate  and  to  the  central 
government  for  the  due  performance  of  these  several  duties.  If  they  n^Iect  any 
of  them,  the  teachers  and  inspectors  complain  to  the  higher  authorities,  who  oblige 
them  to  conform  immediately  to  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Besides  these  municipal  authorities,  for  the  superintendence  ofthe  education  of 
the  whole  town,  it  often  happens,  that  each  school  in  the  town  has  its  peculiar 
fiohulvorstand,  corresponding  to  the  village  committees,  whicA  I  have  already 
dcHoribed.  These  committees,  where  they  do  exist  in  the  towns,  elect  their  own 
ti  aehers,  and  collect,  in  their  several  districts,  the  nec^^sar}'  school  funds  from  the 
YiQaAs  of  families  dwelling  there ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  district  school  committees 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  dis- 
trict^ the  town  school  committee  is  obliged  to  come  forward  and  asast  it,  from  the 
general  town  funds.  The  latter  committee  is  the  general  superintendent  and 
assistant,  but  the  former  little  district  societies,  where  they  exist,  are  the  actual 
laborers.  Difference  of  religion  creates  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  towns  than  iu 
the  country  parishes,  since  the  Romanists,  •  Protestants,  and  Jews  can,  if  they 
prefer,  manage  their  own  schools  separately,  by  means  of  the  little  school  socie- 
ties, and  are  never  forced  into  any  sort  of  connection,  unless,  where  it  is  agree- 
able to  themselves. 

llie  Prussian  government  seems  to  have  considered  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  towns,  of  even  higher  importance,  than  that  of  the  children  of  the  vil- 
la^ros ;  and  to  have  required  the  formation  of  these  superior  committees  in  the 
towns,  as  a  sort  of  additional  security,  that  all  the  districts  of  a  town  shonld  be 
amply  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  careful  education  of  their 
children. 

These  committees  assemble  every  fortnight,  and  oftener  when  necessary,  at  Ae 
town  halls;  they  have  the  power  of  inviting  any  number  of  the  clergy  and 
teachers  of  the  towns  to  assist  at  their  conferences,  and  to  aid  them  widi  their 
experience  and  counsels. 

In  many  parts  of  Prussia  these  Antral  town  committees  are  superseding  the 
smaller  district  school  societies,  so  that  the  funds  of  all  the  town  schools,  and  the 
ehoice  and  induction  of  all  the  teachers  rest  entirely  with  the  one  central  town 
school  committee  ;  and  in  the  case  of  towns  containing  different  religious  sects,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather  from  what  I  heard  in  Berlin — for  on  this  point  I  could  find 
no  express  regitlal^on — ^the  Protestant  members  of  the  town  committee  appoint 
the  teachers  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and  the  Romanist  members  the  teachers  of 
the  Romanist  sc^hools. 

But  in  every  town  every  religious  party  is  at  liberty,  if  it  pleases,  to  separate 
itself  from  the  central  town  committee,  and  to  form  its  own  separate  school  com- 
mittee, for  the  management  of  its  own  educational  affiiirs.  And  where  ever  the 
union  of  the  different  religious  fmrties  occasions  any  strife  and  disputes,  the  small 
district  committees  are  sure  to  be  formed.  Where  these  smaller  committees  do 
exist,  they  elect  the  teachers  for  the  schools  under  their  management 

Great  advantages  are,  however,  insured,  when  the  management  of  all  the 
schools  in  any  town  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  instead  of 
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eacli  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  its  separate  committee  ;  or  when  all  the 
Romanist  schools  can  bo  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  and  all  the 
Protestant  schools  under  the  direction  of  another.  For,  in  these  cases,  Instead  of 
creating  a  great  number  of  small  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  each  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  classes,  in  which  children  of  very  different  ages  and  very 
different  degrees  of  proficiency  must  be  necessarily  mingled  and  taught  together, 
to  the  manifest  retarding  of  the  pn^ress  of  the  more  forward  as  well  as  of  the 
more  backward,  several  schools  are  generally  combined,  so  as  to  form  one  large 
one,  Cf>ntaining  five  boys-  classes  and  five  girls^  classes.  In  these  classes,  the 
teachers  are  able  to  classify  the  children  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  teacher  may 
take  the  youngest  and  most  deficient,  another  the  more  advanced,  and  so  on.  •  In 
this  manner,  as  each  teacher  has  a  class  of  children,  who  have  made  about  tho 
same  prepress  in  their  studies,  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his  whole  ener^es 
upon  the  instruction  and  education  of  aU  his  scholars  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  in  school,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  neglect  one  part  of 
his  class  whilst  he  attends  to  another,  which  is  necessarily  the  case,  where  children 
of  different  degrees  of  proficiency  are  assembled  in  one  class-room,  and  which  is 
always  necessarily  the  cause  of  considerable  noise  and  confusion,  tending  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  both  teachers  and  children. 

But,  besides  the  good  classification,  a  further  advantage,  which  results  from  this 
combiuation  of  schools,  is  the  greater  economy  of  the  pUin.  When  each  school 
contains  only  two  class-rooms,  ^ur  times  as  many  schools  are  required,  as  when 
each  school  contains  eight  rooms.  And  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  a  school- 
building  containing  eight  class-rooms  costs  as  much  as  four  school-buildings,  each 
of  whicii  contains  two  clads-rooms.  Not  only  is  a  great  expenditure  saved,  in 
the  mere  erection  of  tlie  exterior  walls  and  roofs  of  the  buildings  themselves,  but 
a  still  greater  saving  is  effected,  in  the  purchase  of  land,  as,  instead  of  increasing 
the  area  on  which  the  school  is  erected,  it  is  always  possible  to  increase  its  height. 

Nothing  can  be  more  liberal,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  towns 
have  provided  for  their  educational  wants.  The  buildings  arc  excellent,  and  are 
kept  in  most  admirable  order. 

The  town  authorities  are  held  responsible  for  all  this  ;  and,  wherever  I  went, 
I  found  large,  commodious,  and  beautifully  clean  school- rooms,  furnished  with  all 
that  the  teachers  could  possibly  require.  Along  the  length  of  the  rooms,  parallel 
desks  are  ranged,  £acing  the  teacher's  desk,  which  is  raised  on  a  small  platform, 
80  that  he  may  see  all  his  scholars.  On  either  side  of  him  are  large  blackboards, 
on  which  he  illustrates  the  subjects  of  his  lessons.  On  his  right  hand,  tliere  is 
generally  a  cabinet,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  books  and  objects  of  instruction 
which  belongs  to  the  school ;  and  all  around,  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  hang 
maps  of  difierent  countries,  and,  generally,  several  of  Gernumy,  delineating,  in  a 
strong  and  clear  manner,  all  the  physical  features  of  the  different  provinces  and 
kingdoms  which  compose  the  *^  Fatherland." 

The  school-rooms  are  continually  wliitewashed  ;  and  should  there  be  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  village  authorities  to  keep  the  school -buildings 
in  proper  order,  or  to  provide  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  teachers  have 
always  the  power  of  complaining  to  the  inspectors,  or  to  the  country  magistrates, 
who  immediately  compel  the  auUiorities  to  attend  to  these  important  duties. 

Besides  the  schools,  which  are  managed  by  school  committees  in  the  villages 
and  towns,  and  which  might  be  denominated  public  schools,  there  is  another  class, 
which  would  fall  more  properly  under  the  designation  of  private  schools. 

If  a  private  individual  is  desirous  of  establishing  a  school,  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing his  livelihood,  or  from  a  desire  to  offer  to  the  poor  of  his  neighborhood  a  better 
education,  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  public  schools,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1st,  That  the  school  be  opened  to  public  inspection,  on  the  ground,  that  as  the 
nation  is  directly  interested  in  the  moral  education  of  its  citizens,  so  it  ought  to 
be  assured,  that  none  of  the  children  are  subjected  to  immoral  and  corrupting 
influences,  during  the  time  when  their  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  impresaiona 
of  any  kind,  and  most  tenacious  of  them  when  received. 

2dly,  Tliat  no  poi*s«>n  be  employed  as  teacher  in  such  school,  who  has  not  ob- 
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tUDed  a  teooher^s  diploma,  certifying  his  character  and  attainmenti  to  be  such,  ai 
to  fit  him  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

3dly,  That  the  school  be  supplied  with  a  play-ground,  and  that  the  children  be 
allowed  to  take  exercise  there  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternocm  school 
hours. 

4thly,  That  at  least  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  instruction  m  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  singing,  and  science  be  g^ven  in  the  school. 

5thly,  That  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  be  provided  for  the  children  ;  and, 

Gthly,  That  the  rooms  are  kept  clean,  well  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Tlic  profuse  expenditure  on  all  the  material  of  education  in  the  Prussian  towns 
astonished  me  greatly,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  dame  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  empty  and  repulsive  interiors  of  many  of  our  national  school- 
rooms, with  their  bare  floors  and  uncovered  walls. 

I  took  the  greatest  pains  not  to  be  deceived  on  this  point ;  and  bearing  that, 
owing  to  some  municipal  disputes,  education  had  made  less  progress  in  Berlin 
than  elsewhere,  I  requested  Professor  Ilintze  of  Berlin,  to  direct  me  to  the  wont 
school  in  the  city,  and,  having  visited  several  of  the  more  perfect  ones,  I  started 
one  morning  to  see  what  was  considered  a  poor  school  in  Prussia. 

It  was  managed  by  a  teacher,  who  had  established  a  school  for  the  poor  at 
his  own  expense,  as  a  private  speculation,  and  unconnected  with  the  town 
committees. 

I  found  a  good  house  containing/our  class-rooms,  each  of  which  was  fitted  up 
with  parallel  desks,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  who  had  been  care- 
fully educated,  and  had  obtained  his  diploma. 

1  found  a  good,  dr}',  and  roomy  play-mund  attached  to  the  school,  a  very 
agreeable  and  seemingly  intelligent  head  master,  who  was  owner  of  the  school, 
and  manager  of  one  of  the  classes  ;  and  the  only  cause  of  complaint  I  could  dis- 
cover, were,  that  the  rooms  were  lower  than  the  generality  of  school-rooms  in 
Prussia,  not  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  in  height ;  that  there  was  a  paucity  of 
maps,  blackboards,  &c. ;  that  the  desks  were  placed  too  closely  together  ;  and  that 
the  walls  were  not  so  white  and  clean  as  in  the  town  schools.  But  I  could  not 
help  thinkmg,  while  walking  through  the  rooms  of  this  building,  if  these  people 
could  only  see  some  of  our  dame,  and  some  of  our  dirty  and  unfurnished  national 
schools,  what  a  palace  would  they  not  contuder  this  to  be  ! 

Tlie  reflations  which  I  have  been  describing,  by  means  of  which  the  enormous 
expenses  of  such  a  vast  educational  scheme  are  divided  between  all  the  different 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  means  of  which  each  parish  is  held  responsible 
for  the  education  of  its  children,  have  been  followed  by  this  splendid  result — that, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  their  town  schools  contain  five  or  six  times  as  many 
class-rooms  as  those  of  our  country,  the  Prussian  people  have  established  23,646 
schools,  which,  in  1844.  were  attended  daily  by  2,328,146  children,  and  were 
directed  by  29,639  highly  educated  teachers,  of  whom  nearly  28,000  were  young 
professors,  who  had  obtained  diplomas  and  certificates  of  chariicter  at  the  normal 
colleges  !  Now.  could  this  magnificent  result  have  bt-^n  attained  if  the  people, 
the  clergy,  and  the  government  had  not  been  at  unity  on  this  great  question  ? 
Could  it  have  been  attained,  if  there  had  been  no  organization  of  the  parishes  and 
towns,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  different  educational  authorities  were  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  ?  Could  the  government  alone  have  borne  the  enormous 
expenses  of  establishing  such  a  system  ?  Could  the  government  have  even  afforded 
to  carry  it  on  ?  And,  above  all,  could  private  charity  alone  have  effected  so  vast 
and  splendid  a  result  ?  These  are  questions  for  my  readers  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. 

The  central  committees  of  each  town  are  required  by  law  to  establish,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  institutions,  which  I  have  described,  one  or  more  tuperiorpri" 
mary  schools,  the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  town. 
The  education  given  in  them  is  superior  to  that  given  m  the  primary  schools 
themselves,  but  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  gymnana  .  It  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical character  than  the  latter,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  middle  classes.  These  superior  primary  institutions  are  intended  for 
all  those  children,  who  have  passed  through  the  primary  schools,  and  whoee 
parents  ^ish  them  to  receive  a  better  education  than  that  given  in  the  latter 
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establUfameDts,  without  their  having  to  go  throogh  the  classical  coarse  of  the 
gymnasia. 

The  education  given  in  these  superior  schools,  as  in  a]l  the  public  schools  of 
Prussia,  is  gratuitous,  and  open  to  all  classes  of  society.  AH  the  children  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  artizans,  many  of  the  boys,  who  afterward  enter  the 
teachers^  colleges,  as  well  as  many  others,  whose  parents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
very  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  even  children  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  richest 
classes  of  society,  are  to  be  found  pursuing  their  studies  tliere  together,  in 
the  same  ela*«s-rooiiis,  and  on  the  same  benches.  I  have  myself  seen  sons  of 
counts,  physicians,  clergymen,  mercliants,  shopkeepers,  and  poor  laborera  work- 
ing together  in  one  of  these  classes  -in  Berlin. 

Above  these  superior  schools  are  the  real  schools  and  gymnasia^  or  colleges, 
where  a  classical  and  tery  superior  course  of  education  is  pursued,  and  where 
the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  are  instructed.  They  are  under  an 
entirely  different  direction ;  and  all  1  liave  to  do  with  them  here,  is  to  mention, 
that  even  these  institutions  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  education  which  they  oflfor.  Even  in  these  classical  colleges  chil- 
dren of  {)oor  laborers  are  sometimes  to  be  found  studying  on  the  same  benches  on 
which  sit  the  sons  of  the  rich.  It  is  very  instructive  to  observe,  that  in  Prussia, 
where  one  would  imagine,  according  to  the  doctrines  preached  in  England,  that 
the  government  should,  until  the  late  revolution,  have  feared  to  advance  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  no  one  has  seemed  to  have  an  idea,  that  too  much 
instruction  c*>uld  be  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  On  tlie  contrary,  every 
cne  has  acted  a:*  if  the  public  order  and  public  morality  depended  entirely  upon 
the  people  being  able  to  think.  A  theoretically  arbitrary  government  has  been 
doing  every  thin*:r  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  enable  the  people  to  educate  their 
children  as  highly  as  possible,  and  has  been  for  years  telling  them,  that  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  country  depend  greatly  on  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  while  here,  in  our  free  country,  we  still  find  people  speaking  and  aiTting,  as 
if  they  feared,  that  education  was  the  inevitable  harbinger  of  immorality  and 
disaffection. 

There  are  also  in  Prussia  a  great  number  of  endowed  schools,  which  derive 
their  incomes  from  the  rents  of  lands,  or  from  the  mterest  of  m<mev  bequeathed 
to  them  by  charitable  individuals,  or  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  at 
different  times  by  the  government.  For  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  an  excep- 
tion made  in  the  operation  of  the  municipal  regulations,  which  I  have  described : 
neither  of  these  classes  of  schools  are  directed  by  Schulvorstande,  or  by  the  town 
coramiltees.  The  teachers  for  the  former  class  are  chosen  by  the  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  will  of  the  devisor  ;  the  c/>unty  courts  being  enabled  to  annul 
tlie  elections,  if  a  bad  selection  is  nmde.  The  trustees,  however,  are  unable  to 
appoint  any  person,  as  teacher,  who  has  not  obtained  a  diploma*  of  competency 
from  the  provmcial  committee,  appointed  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  teachers' 
professi«)n.  In  fact,  no  person  can  ofhciate  as  teacher,  in  any  Prussian  school, 
unless  he  has  obtained  such  a  diploma.  This  is  the  pai'ents'  guarantee,  that  he  is 
a  person,  to  whom  they  may  safely  intrust  their  children.  The  teachers  of  the 
class  of  schools,  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  government,  are 
appointed  by  the  county  courts.  Tlie  town  committees  have,  however,  the  sur- 
veillance and  inspection  of  all  these  schools,  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  assist  them 
fVom  the  town  funds,  if  their  own  do  not  suffice  for  their  efficient  mamtainance. 
The  municipal  authorities  arc  also  obliged  to  assist  all  the  parents,  who  are  too 
poor  to  do  it  themselves,  to  purchase  the  books,  slates,  pencils.  &c.,  required  for 
the  class  instruction ;  and  they  are  also  obliged  to  provide  decent  clothing  for 
such  children,  as  are  too  poor,  to  obtain  a  dress  sufficiently  respectable  for  school 
Attendance.  And  here,  I  can  not  help  remarking,  on  the  general  appearance  of 
the  children  throughout  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  I  have  visited.  They 
were  generally  very  clean,  well  dres8ed4  polite,  and  easy  in  their  manners,  and 
very  healthy  and  active  in  their  appearance.  In  whatever  town  of  Prussia  the 
traveler  finds  himself,  he  may  always  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  walk  out  into  the  streets,  between  twelve  and  two  o^clock  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  i.  e.y  between  the  hours  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  clawes.  In  some 
towns,  a  stranger  would  iVnagine,  either  that  the  poor  had  no  children,  or  Uiat 
ihey  never  let  them  go  nut  of  doors.  All  the  children  he  would  see  in  the  streets 
would  appear  to  him  to  be  those  of  respectable  shopkeepers.  This  is  a  very  sat* 
isfactory  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  the  school  system,  as  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness among  the  poor  are  invariable  symptoms  of  a  sads&otory  moral  and  physical 
condition. 

The  law  requires  that  every  school,  both  in  town  and  country,  shall  have  an 
open  space  of  ground  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  children  may  take  a  little  exercise 
in  the  inornings>  and  afternoons.  This  is  a  very  important  regulation,  and  is  well 
worthy  our  imitation.  The  children,  in  Germany,  are  never  detained  more  than 
an  liour  and  a  half  in  the  school-room  at  one  time,  except  when  the  weather  is 
too  bad,  to  allow  of  their  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  hour  and  a  half, 
throughout  the  day,  they  are  taken  into  the  play-ground  for  ten  nunutes'  exercise 
by  one  of  the  teachers  ;  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  then  changed,  and  the  chil- 
dren return  refreshod  to  their  work.  In  the  to^^Tis  this  regulation  insures  other 
and  greater  advantages,  as  it  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  Hlth  and  immorality  of 
the  streets.  In  most  cases,  our  town-schools  have  no  yard  attached  to  them,  so 
that,  if  the  children  do  change  the  bad  and  noxious  air  of  the  school-room,  it  is 
only  for  the  dirt  and  depravity  of  the  streets,  where  they  are  brought  under  evil 
influences,  much  more  powerful  for  injury,  than  those  of  the  schools  are  for  good. 

In  some  provinces  of  Prussia,  there  are  still  some  few  of  the  old  class  of  great 
landowners,  between  whom,  in  former  days,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided, 
until  Stein  and  Ilardenburg  put  tlielaws  in  force,  which  destroyed  the  old  feudal 
system,  and  gave  the  peasants  an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing que«ition  to  examine,  what  the  IdW  requires  these  landlords  to  do  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  on  their  estates.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  selection 
of  the  teacher  is  left  to  them,  but  that  the  government  reserves  the  right  of  a 
veto  upon  their  choice,  in  all  cases  where  an  injudicious  election  is  made.  The 
landlords  are  required  to  keep  in  good  repair  the  schools  upon  their  estates,  and 
to  pay  the  school-fees  for  the  children  of  all  the  poor  laborers  living  upon  them, 
and  not  able  to  pay  it  themselves.  They  are  also  obliged  to  furnish  the  materials, 
required  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  all  necessary  school-buildings ;  the  fud 
required  for  the  school-rooms  and  teachers^  houses  through  the  winter  ;  and, 
where  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  sum  which  is  necessary  for  the  teachers^ 
salaries.  The  children  of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves,  often  attend  the  vil- 
lage schools,  and  work  at  the  same  desks,  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorest  peasants — a  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of  the  education  given  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  of  the  high  estimation,  m  which  the  teachers  are  gener^y 
held  by  all  classes  of  society. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  since  all  the  German  schools  were  conducted  on  the 
Bell  and  Lancasterian  methods,  the  children  being  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  young  and  half-educated  monitors,  as  in  our  own  parochial  schools  at  the 
present  day.  The  results  of  this  s}*stem  were  so  nnsatisfactor}'  tliat  they  soon 
occasioned  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  German  govern- 
ments, perceiving  liow  grievously  the  mental  education  and  mental  development 
of  the  children  were  retarded  by  subjecting  them  to  the  imperfect  care  of  half- 
educated  monitors,  prohibited  all  employment  of  monitors  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Hence,  it  became  necessary  to  considerably  increase  the  stafTof  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  expen<liture  required  for  their  support.  In  the  towns  this  has  been  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  results,  as  the  towns  can  always  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  I  generally  found  that  each  o(  these 
schools  throughout  Germany  had  a  staff  of  from  six  to  twelve  teachers  attached 
to  it,  each  of  whom  had  attmned  the  age  of  twenty  years,  had  been  specially  edu- 
cated in  the  classes  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schcwls,  from  his  nxth 
to  his  twentieth  year,  and  had  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitnew  for  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

But  in  the  village  schools  the  results  of  this  rejection  of  all  monitorial  aawst- 
anee  has  been  less  satisfactory.  The  villages  are  not  generally  rich  enough  to 
support  more  than  two  teachers,  and  of^en  not  more  than  one,  and  this,  too,  in 
many  oases,  where  there  are  150  children  who  attend  the  school.    In  these  caaes, 
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therefore,  monitors  are  greatly  needed  to  assist  in  niamtaining  order  among  one 
part  of  the  children^  while  the  teacher  is  instructing  another  part,  and  to  relieve 
the  teacher  from  the  more  mechanical  part  of  class  instruction,  so  that  he  may 
'  apply  his  undivided  attention  to  those  branches  of  instructions,  in  which  his  supe- 
rior skill,  knowledge,  and  experience  are  most  needed. 

But  the  prejudices  which  the  Grermans  have  imbibed  against  the  monotorial 
system,  are,  as  yet,  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing monitors  in  the  village  schools.  Whenever  I  addressed  a  German  teacher  on 
this  subject,  ho  immediately  answered,  *^  Oh  !  we  have  had  enough  of  your  Lan- 
castcriun  methods  ;  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  try  them  again/'  It  was  very 
surprising  to  me  to  see,  how  universal  and  how  strong  this  antipathy  to  monitors  was 
throughout  Germany ;  but  it  served  to  show  me,  how  deep  an  interest  all  classes 
took  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  as  it  was  evident  that  they  only  rejected  this 
means  of  lessening  the  parochial  outlay  in  the  support  of  teachers,  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  essentially  injurious  to  the  sound  mental  progress  of  the  children. 

No  doubt  that  the  old  monitorial  system  was  deserving  of  all  their  maledic- 
tions ;  but  it  would  well  become  the  Prusoan  educational  authorities  to  consider, 
whether-  the  means  between  the  old  system  and  the  present,  such,  viz.,  as  the 
monotorial  system  pursued  in  Holland  and  France,  is  not  the  true  state  of  things 
to  which  they  ought  to  aspire.  In  these  countries,  the  teachers  train  the  most 
promising  of  their  oldest  and  most  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  They  give 
them  instruction  in  the  evenings  when  the  day's  work  in  the  school-room  is  over. 
These  monitors  are  paid  by  the  parochial  authorities  just  enough,  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  remain  at  their  posts  as  assistants  to  the  schoolmasters  until  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  after  which  time  they  are  removed  to  the  normal  colleges 
to  be  trained  as  teachers,  whilst  other  children  take  their  places  in  the  village 
schools.  To  these  trained  an4  paid  monitors  nothing  is  intrusted,  but  the  mere 
mechanical  parts  of  school  teacliing,  such  as  the  elements  of  reading^  writing^ 
and  arithmetic.  All  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  parts  of  school  education, 
such  as  religious  instruction,  histor}',  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  schoolmaster  himself.  But  the  principal  service  which  the  moni- 
tors render  to  the  teachers  is,  in  preserving  order  and  silence  in  the  school,  and  in 
watching  over  those  classes,  which  are  not  for  the  time  being  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  schoolmaster.  By  this  means,  one  able  master,  with  the  aid  of  two 
intelligent  monitors,  may  conduct  a  school  of  100  children  ;  whenever  the  number, 
however,  exceeds  100,  there  should  in  all  cases  be,  at  the  least,  two  superior  teachers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  want  of  monitors  is  felt  most  in  the  village  schools  ; 
for  the  town  schools  are  conducted  in  a  totally  different  manner.  Tn  a  town  a  greater 
number  of  children  are  found  assembled  together,  and  greater  funds  are  always 
found  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authorities,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
elected  by  the  people.  In  each  of  the  Prussian  towns,  several  great  sch<x>l-houso0 
are  generally  built,  each  containing  from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms.  The  num- 
ber does  not,  I  believe,  generally  exceed  eight  in  one  school-house,  and  some  have 
not  more,  but  hardly  any  fewer  than  four.  In  Germany,  except  in  the  poorest 
villages,  different  clsAses  are  never  instructed  in  the  same  room.  Even  in  the 
villages,  there  are  generally  two  or  three  class-rooms  in  the  village  school -house, 
for  each  of  which  a  separate  teacher  is  maintained.  This  plan  of  teaching 
the  different  classes  in  different  rooms,  adds  incalculably  to  the  efHcienoy  of  the 
education  given.  In  each  room,  only  one  voice  is  heard  at  a  time — the  voice  of 
the  teacher  or  one  of  the  children.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  not  disturbed 
or  diverted  from  the  teacher  by  what  is  going  on  in  another  class.  E^h  room  is 
perfectly  quick  The  teacher  can  be  heard  distinctly,  and  can  hear  every  noise  in 
his  class.  Besides  all  this,  for  equal  numbers  of  children  four  or  five  times  as 
many  teachers  are  employed  in  Germany  as  in  England.  Each  child  receives, 
therefore,  four  or  five  times  as  much  assistance  and  attention  from  a  learned  man 
as  a  child  does  in  England.  The  individual  prc^p'oss,  therefore,  of  the  children  in 
the  German  schools  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Swiss  schools,)  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  English  children.  Over  each  school-house  one  head 
teacher  is  appointed,  who  is  an  elderly  and  experienced  man,  and  who  himself 
takes  the  management  of  the  highest  class.  Under  him  are  appointed  a  number 
of  younger  teachers,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  class-rooms  in  the  sohuol- 
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house.  These  younger  masters  board  with  the  head  teacher  in  his  house,  whksh 
is  generally  constructed  largo  enough  to  afford  lodgings  for  the  staff  of  mastem 
required  for  all  the  classes.  If  the  class-rooms  do  not  exceed  four,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  mixed  together  in  the  different  rooms,  and  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  their  proficiency.  If.  however,  the  school  contains  more  than  four 
class-rooms,  then  the  girls  and  boys  are  separated  into  two  distinct  divi«ons,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  three  or  four  classes  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
children.  In  the  town  schools,  therefore,  it  is  much  easier  to  dispense  with  moni- 
tors, as  no  teacher  is  perplexed  witli  having  to  direct  different  classes  in  the  same 
room.  Each  teacher  has  only  to  instruct  a  small  number  of  children  of  about 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  same  subject,  at  one  time  and  in  a  separate  room.  He 
can,  therefore,  at  all  moments  engage  all  his  children  in  the  same  occupations,  keep 
them  all  under  his  constant  inspection,  and  direct  their  operations  much  better 
than  where  these  operations  themselves  are  necessarily  of  three  or  four  different 
kinds  at  the  same  time.  But  even  in  such  case,  the  teachers  require  the  asedst- 
ance  of  monitors,  in  the  writing,  drawing,  and  ciphering  exercises  ;  or  else,  as  I 
have  often  observed,  when  the  teacher-s  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  class,  or 
when  he  is  attending  to  some  individual  pupil  in  one  part  of  the  school,  the 
juvenile  spirit  is  sure  to  begin  to  effervesce  in  another,  and  to  produce  noise,  dis- 
order, and  interruption.  This  want  of  assistance  for  the  principal  teachers  was 
almost  the  only  fault  I  could  find  with  the  Prussian  schools. 

The  school-buildings  were  generally  excellent,  and  often  handsome ;  the  class- 
rooms numerous,  lofty,  capacious,  and  always  clean  ;  for  the  inspectors  take  great 
care  that  the  parochial  authorities  do  not  neglect  the  whitewashing  and  repairs. 
Tlie  scholars  themselves  were  always  exquisitely  clean.  The  rooms  were  con- 
stantly whitewashed  and  scoured.  The  law  obliges  the  school  committees  to  do 
this.  If  any  neglect  in  these  particulars  is  evident,  the  inspectors  and  county 
ma^strates  are  empowered  and  required  to  act  for  the  parw^hial  committee,  and 
to  rfuse  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  by  a  parochial  rate  levied  upon  the 
householders.  But  from  the  beautiful  neatness  and  cleanliness  and  from  the 
excellent  repair  of  the  school-rooms  which  I  saw  in  different  provinces  of  Prusua 
and  Germany,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  people  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  importance  and  utility  of  these  regulations. 

The  class-rooms  were  always  well  fitted  up  with  parallel  desks  and  forms,  and 
almost  always  with  excellent  maps  of  Germany,  on  which  all  the  leading  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  country  were  delineated  in  a  strong  and  forcible  manner, 
and  on  a  large  scale ;  and  also  with  smaller  but  excellent  maps  of  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

At  one  end  of  each  class-room  is  the  teacher-s  desk,  raised  a  little  above  the 
others.  Behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him  hang  great  blackboards,  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  moveable  hinges.  On  these  he  writes  copies  of  the  writing  exercises,  and 
draws  all  his  figures,  &c.,  for  the  illustration  of  his  lessons :  and  on  all  these  also 
each  child  is  called  upon  in  turn  to  explain  arithmetical  operations,  or  to  fill  up  or 
draw  the  outlines  of  a  map  of  some  part  of  Europe,  or  of  one  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  space  between  the  teacher's  desk  and  the  other  end 
of  the  room  is  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms,  at  which  the  children 
work  ;  for  the  Prussians  are  too  anxious  to  make  the  children  interested  in  thdr 
school  duties,  to  think  of  making  education  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  it 
necessarily  is,  by  forcing  them  to  stand  through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lessons, 
as  they  do  in  many  of  our  national  schools  to  this  ^ay.  Each  school  has  also  a 
yard,  where  the  children  take  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon school  hours,  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to  awaken  their  faculties,  while 
the  windows  of  the  clara-rooms  are  tlirown  open,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 
thorouglily  purified. 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  if  a  school-room  is  built  and  children 
attend  it,  the  results  must  needs  bo  good  •,  but  it  behooves  them  to  examine 
wliether  they  have  left  any  influence  at  work  upon  the  children's  minds,  stronger 
than  the  influence  for  good  which  the  school  affords.  If  it  is  so,  it  seems  a  little 
sanguine,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  hope  for  happy  results.  The  whole  system  of 
things  in  Germany  b  so  entirely  different  to  that  in  England,  that  any  one  who 
attempts  Co  describe  it  to  Englishmen  must  necessarily  appear  to  exaggerate.     I 
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can  only  say,  let  doubters  go  and  inspect  for  tbcmselvcsj  and  I  am  convinced  they 
will  own,  that  I  have  nut  said  nearly  so  much  as  I  might  have  done,  in  &vor  of 
the  wonderful  efforts  the  people  and  the  governments  are  making  to  advance  the 
great  cause  of  popular  instruction. 

Each  child  buys  its  own  books  and  slate.  Those  children,  however,  who  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  small  school-fees,  and  who  are  consequently  sent  to  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  or  parish  in  which  they  dwell,  are  provided  with  books, 
&c.,  by  the  town  or  parochial  authorities.  The  children  generally  carry  their 
books  home  with  them  ;  and  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  a  trav- 
eler may  see  the  streets  of  a  German  town  or  village  filled  with  boys  and  girls, 
neatly  dressed  and  very  clean,  hurrying  to  school ;  each  of  the  boys  carrying  his 
school-books  in  a  small  goat-skin  knapsack  on  his  back,  and  each  of  the  girls 
carrying  hers  in  a  small  bag,  which  she  holds  in  her  hana.  The  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  dress  which  I  generally  observed  among  the  children  very  much 
surprised  me,  and  always  served  to  convince  me  how  the  educational  regulations 
were  tending  to  civilize  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  lower  classes  throughout 
Germany.  At  first,  I  was  often  disposed  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  com- 
panions, when  they  assured  me  that  the  children  I  saw  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poor  laborers. 

The  very  way  in  which  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  are  to  be  found 
mingled  in  the  same  school,  serves  to  show  how  superior  the  civilization  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Germany  is  to  that  of  the  English  peasants.  With  us  it  would  be 
impossible  to  associate,  in  the  same  school,  the  children  of  peasants  with  those  of 
even  the  lowest  of  our  middle  classes.  i3ut  in  Germany,  I  constantly  found  the 
children  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  sitting  at  the  same  desk,  and  in 
almost  every  school  I  saw  the  children  of  the  lowest  and  of  the  middle  classea 
mingled  tf>gether. 

In  Berlin,  one  of  the  teachers,  on  my  asking  him  whose  sons  the  boys  at  one 
of  his  forms  were,  requested  them  to  tell  me  in  what  occupations  their  fathers 
were  engaged.  From  these  boys  I  learned,  that  one  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
another  of  a  physician  ;  that  others  were  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers,  ana 
others  the  sons  of  errand-men  and  porters.  Now,  were  not  the  children  of  the 
errand-men  and  porters  very  much  more  civilized,  polished,  and,  if  I  may  use  that 
that  much  abused  word,  more  gentlemanly  than  the  same  class  of  children  in 
England,  such  an  association  would  be  totally  impossible.  And  yet  this  to  us 
incredible  state  of  things,  exists  with  infinitely  less  discontentment  and  social  dis- 
turbance than  we  find  among  our  laboring  classes  in  England. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  educational  system  is  in  a  stationary  state, 
that  the  people  and  the  government  are  resting  upon  their  oars,  or  that  ihey  now 
think  that  they  have  done  enough,  and  that  they  can  let  the  stream  bear 
them  on  without  further  exertion.  Far,  far  otherwise  ;  on  every  hand  extensive 
improvements  are  going  on,  as  if  they  had  only  commenced  last  year,  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  question,  and  as  if  they  were  only  now  beginning  the  work,  like 
fresh  laborers.  Here  I  found  a  new  and  handsome  school-bouse  just  finished  ; 
there,  another  one  in  building ;  and  here,  again,  old  houses  being  altered  and 
enlarged.  In  one  town  I  found  them  preparing  a  great  building  for  a  normal 
college ;  in  another,  I  found  them  preparing  to  remove  one  of  these  noble  institu- 
tions to  a  more  commodious  and  larger  set  of  buildings ;  and  wherever  I  traveled, 
I  found  the  authorities  laboring  to  establish  infant  schools,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the 
educational  institutions  of  their  several  localities.  It  sometimes  appeared  to  me 
as  if  all  the  resources  of  the  government  must  be  devoted  to  this  object;  whereas 
my  readers  must  recollect  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  normal  colleges,  this 
great  work  is  effected  by  the  people  themselves  ;  and  that  the  enormous  expend- 
iture, by  being  divided  between  all  the  different  towns  and  parishes  in  the  king- 
dom, is  scarcely  felt  Since  1816,  every  year  has  witnessed  a  further  progress: 
old  schools  have  been  pulled  down,  new  ones  have  been  erected  ;  the  old  and  less 
efficient  teachers  have  gradually  died  off,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
excellently  trained  masters  who  now  direct  the  schools  ;  the  young  men  who  are 
about  to  enter  holy  orders  have  been  obliged  to  study  pedagogy,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  inspectors ;  the  regulations  respecting  the  factory  children, 
which  I  have  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  nave  been  put  in  foroo  \ 
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A  few  worda,  such  as  "  that's  right^  Charles,"  "  that's  a  very  good  answer," 
**  yoa  have  explained  it  very  well,"  ^*  well  done  indeed/'  and  such  like  explana- 
tions, stimulate  tlie  children  as  if  they  were  at  a  game.  Added  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  are  so  admirably  drilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  they  perfectly  under- 
stand how  to  make  every  thing  dear  and  comprehensible  to  tlio  least  intelligent 
scholar  of  the  class,  while  they  are  so  well  educated,  that  they  are  able  to  illus- 
trate each  lesson  by  a  hundred  interesting  stories  or  descriptions. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  vary  in  the  different  daseea. 
In  those  fi)r  the  younger  children,  who  have  only  just  entered  the  school,  they 
are  confined  to  Scripture  history,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing ;  but, 
in  the  classes  for  the  elder  children,  not  only  are  higher  and  more  advanced  exercises 
in  the  above  subjects  given,  but  the  scholars  learn  also  German  history,  geognt- 
phy,  drawing,  and  mental  arithmetic.  In  this  last  subject  of  instruction.  1  some- 
times found  astonishing  progress  made.  Besides  the  above  lessons  which  the 
schoolmasters  are  obliged  by  law  to  teach  in  all  schools,  the  children  learn  to 
recite  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Psalms  and  the  finest  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated  national  melodies.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  which  are  opea  to  all  the  children 
who  like  to  enter  them  after  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  are 
attended  by  the  sons  of  small  shopkeejiers  and  of  laborers  also,  the  course  of  edu- 
cation is  much  higher,  embracing  not  only  a  continued  exercise  in  the  different 
subjects  of  instruction  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  in  addition  to  these,  geome- 
try, universal  history,  and  the  French  language.  No  child  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  schools ;  but  ail  are  admitted,  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  there 
af\cr  leaving  the  primary  schools.  These  schools  are  only  to  be  found  in  towns  ; 
but  each  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  at  Utut  one  of  them.  They  are  gen- 
erally very  well  attended  by  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  contain  also 
many  children  from  the  poorest  ranks  of  socie^. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  generally,  has  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  Primary  Schools  in  Germany,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Prof.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Mann.  We  will  now  give  from  Prof. 
Bache,  and  other  authorities,  the  organization,  study  table,  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  several  schools  of  different  grades. 
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The  series  of  schools,  which  now  cluster  about  the  Orphan-house  of 
Halle,  are  called  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Franke  Foundations, 
and  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  instruction.  It  begins  with 
the  common  or  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  terminates 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  contains  a  "  higher"  or  middle 
school,  called,  also,  a  ''  burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life 
as  a  tradesman.  Also,  a  '*real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupa- 
tions ;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "  gymnasium,"  retaining  its  pupils  until 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting  them  for  admission  to  the 
university. 

The  attendance  on  these  schools  varies  from  year  to  year,  being 
made  up  of  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia,  as  w^ell  as  from  Halle. 
The  attendance,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Bache's  visit,  was  as  follows : 
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Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  in  1839,  while  Piofeesor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  visited  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  December, 
1839,  a  '^  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe,"  in  which 
he  thus  describes  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Germany,  particularly  of  Prussia  and  Wirtemburg. 

The  whole  coarse  comprises  eight  years,  and  includes  children  from  the  ages 
of  six  to  fourteen ;  and  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  of  two  years  each.  It  is  a 
first  principle,  that  the  children  be  well  aocommodated  as  to  house  and  furniture. 
.The  school-room  must  be  well  constructed,  the  seats  convenient,  and  the  scholars 
made  comfortable,  and  kept  interested.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  at  school 
but  four  hours  in  the  day — two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  evening,  with  a 
recess  at  the  close  of  each  hour.  The  older,  six  hours,  broken  by  recesses  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  Most  of  the  school-houses  have  a  bathing-place,  a  garden, 
and  a  mechanic's  shop  attached  to  them,  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  health  of 
the  children,  and  to  aid  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  instruction.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  schedule  which  follows,  that  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  is  given 
during  these  eight  years;  and  lest  it  should  seem  that  so  many  branch^  must 
confuse  the  young  mind,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  be  but  partially  taught,  I 
will  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of  teachers  regularly 
trained  to  their  business,  and  depending  entirely  upon  it ;  the  modes  of  teaching ; 
the  habit  of  always  finishing  whatever  is  begun  ;  the  perfect  method  which  is  pre- 
served ;  the  entire  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  ;  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  fiicilitate  a  rapidity  and  exactness  of  ac- 
quisition and  discipline,  which  may  well  seem  incredible  to  thos^  who  have  never 
witnessed  it. 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  that  acquisition  do  not  go  beyond  discipline ;  and 
that  the  taxation  of  mind  be  kept  entirely  and  clearly  within  the  constitutional 
capacity  of  mental  and  physical  endurance.  The  studies  must  never  weary,  but 
always  interest ;  the  appetite  for  knowledge  must  never  be  cloyed,  but  be  kept 
always  sharp  and  eager.  These  purposes  are  gradually  aided  by  the  frequent 
interchange  of  topics,  and  by  lively  conversational  exercises.  Before  the  child  is 
even  permitted  to  learn  his  letters,  he  is  under  conversational  instruction,  fre- 
quently for  six  months  or  a  year ;  and  then  a  single  week  is  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce him  into  intelligible  and  accurate  plain  reading. 

Every  week  is  systematically  divided,  and  every  hour  appropriated.  The 
scheme  for  the  week  is  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  school-room,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  what  his  business  will 
be  for  every  hour  in  the  week ;  and  the  plan  thus  marked  out  is  rigidly  followed. 

Through  all  the  parts  of  the  course  there  are  frequent  reviews  and  repetitions, 
that  the  impressions  left  on  the  mind  may  bo  distinct,  lively,  and  permanent. 
The  exerbises  of  the  day  are  always  commenceil  and  closed  with  a  short  prayer  ; 
and  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  the  first  volumes  put  into  the  pupils*  hands ; 
and  tht^i  b<K>ks  they  always  retain  and  keep  in  constant  use  during  the  whole 
progress  of  their  education. 

The  creneral  outline  of  the  eight  years*  course  is  nearly  as  follows : 

I.  First  part,  of  two  yeart,  including  children  from  nx  to  eight  years  old; 
four  principal  branchet,  namely  : 

1 .  I^^gical  exercises,  or  oral  teaching  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  oboenrif 
tion  and  expression,  including  reli^ous  instructian  and  the  singing  of  hymmk 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 
8.    Elements  of  writing. 

4.    Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 
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n.  Second  party  of  two  years^  including  children  from  eight  to  ten  yean 
gld — eeven  principal  hranchee^  namely  : 

1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

2.  Kxcrcises  in  writing. 

3.  lieligious  and  moral  instruction,  in  select  Bible  narratiTei, 

4.  Language,  or  grammar. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Sinking  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

III.  Third  party  of  two  year«,  including  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
old — eight  principal  branches^  namely  : 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Exercises  in  ornamental  writing,  preparatory  to  drawing. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

4.  Language,  or  grammar,  with  parsing. 

5.  Keal  itistructiou,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life — of  gec^raphy  and  history. 

6.  Arithmetic  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rules  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometr}' — doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

8.  Singing  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  patty  of  two  yearSy  including  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years 
old — six  principal  brancheSy  namely  : 

1.  Religious  instruction  in  the  religions  observation  of  Nature:  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  m  connection 
with  the  contemporary  civil  history  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christiani^. 

2.  Knowledge  of  tlie  world,  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  elements' 
of  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  &o. 

3.  Languiige,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  businen  of  life, 
including  surveying  and  civil  engineering.  * 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

6.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the  science  of  music. 

Wo  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  of  teaching  under  several  of  the  above 
divisions. 

I.   First  part — children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age. 

1.  Convei'Hations  between  the  teacher  and  pupils,  intended  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  observation  and  expression. 

The  teacher  brings  the  children  around  him,  and  engages  them  in  a  fiimiliar 
conversation  with  himself.  He  generally  addresses  them  all  together,  and  they 
all  reply  simultaneously ;  but,  whenever  necessary,  he  addresses  an  individual, 
and  requires  the  individual  to  answer  alone.  He  first  directs  their  attention  to 
the  diftorcnt  objects  in  the  school-room,  their  position,  form,  color,  size,  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  &c.,  and  requires  precise  and  accurate  descriptions.  Ho 
then  requires  them  to  notice  the  various  objects  that  meet  their  eye  in  the  way  to 
their  respective  homes  ;  and  a  description  of  these  objects,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  saw  them,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  morning^s  lesson. 
Then  the  house  in  which  they  live,  the  shop  in  which  their  &ther  works,  the 
garden  in  which  they  walk,  &c.,  will  bo  the  subject  of  the  successive  lessons; 
and  in  this  way  fur  six  months  or  a  year,  the  children  are  taught  to  study  things, 
to  use  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and  speak  with  readiness  and  accuracy, 
before  books  are  put  into  their  hands  at  all.  A  few  specimens  will  make  tlie 
nature  and  utility  of  this  mode  of  teaching  perfectly  obvious. 

In  a  school  in  Berlin,  a  boy  has  assigned  him  for  a  lesson,  a  description  of  the 
remarkable  objects  in  certain  directions  from  the  school-house,  which  is  situated  in 
Little  Cathedral  street.  He  proceeds  as  follows :  "  When  I  come  out  of  the 
school-house  into  Little  Cathedral  street,  and  turn  to  the  right,  I  soon  pass  on  my 
left  hand  the  Maria  Place,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Anklam  Gate.  When  I 
come  out  of  Little  Cathedral  street,  I  see  on  my  left  hand  the  White  Parade 
Place,  and  within  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  beautiful  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
variegated  marble,  and  is  fenced  in  with  an  iron  railing.    From  here,  I  have  osk 
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my  right  a  small  place,  which  is  a  oontinaation  of  the  Parade  Place ;  and  at  the 
end  of  this,  near  the  wall,  I  see  St.  Peter's  Church,  or  the  Wall-street  Church, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  church  has  a  green  yard  before  it,  planted  with 
trees,  which  is  called  the  Wall  Church  Yard.  St.  Peter-s  Church  is  the  oldest 
church  in  the  city ;  it  has  a  little  round  tower,  which  looks  green,  because  it  is 
mostly  covered  with  copper,  which  is  made  green  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
When  1  go  out  of  the  school-house  to  the  lower  part  of  Little  Cathedral  street, 
by  the  Coal-market,  through  Shoo  street  and  Carriage  street,  I  come  to  the 
Castle.  The  Castle  is  a  large  building,  with  two  small  towers,  and  is  built  around  a 
square  yard,  which  is  called  the  Castle-yard.  In  the  Castle  there  are  two  churches, 
and  the  King  and  his  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Consistory  of  the  Church,  hold  their  meetings  there.  From  the 
Coal-mnrket,  I  go  through  Shoe  street  to  the  Hay-market,  and  adjoining  this  is 
the  New-market,  which  was  formed  after  St.  Nicholas's  Church  was  burnt,  which 
formerly  bUmA  in  that  place.  Between  the  Hay-market  and  the  New-market  is 
the  City  Hall,  where  the  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  city  hold  their  meetings.*' 

If  a  garden  is  given  to  a  class  for  a  lesson,  they  are  asked  the  size  of  the  garded ; 
its  shape,  which  they  may  draw  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  whether  there  are 
trees  in  it ;  what  the  different  parts  of  a  tree  are  ^  what  parts  grow  in  the  spring, 
and  what  parts  decay  in  autumn,  and  what  parts  remain  the  same  throughout  the 
winter ;  whether  any  of  the  trees  are  fruit  trees ;  what  fruits  they  bear ;  when 
they  ripen  ;  how  they  look  and  taste ;  whether  the  fruit  be  wholesome  or  other- 
wise ;  whether  it  is  prudent  to  eat  ninch  of  it ;  what  plants  .ind  roots  there  are  in 
the  garden,  and  what  use  is  made  of  them  ;  what  flowers  there  are.  and  how  they 
look,  (^c.  The  teacher  may  then  read  them  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis — sing  a  hymn  with  them,  the  imagery  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  fruits  and  blossoms  of  a  garden,  and  explain  to  them  how 
kind  and  bountiful  God  is,  who  gives  us  such  wiiolesome  plants  and  fruits,  and 
snch  beautiful  flowers  for  our  nourishment  and  gratiflcation. 

The  external  heavens  also  make  an  interesting  lesson.  The  sky — its  appear- 
ance and  color  at  different  times  ;  the  clouds — their  color,  their  varying  form  and 
movements  ;  the  sun — its  rising  and  setting,  its  concealment  by  clouds,  its  warm- 
*ing  the  earth  and  giving  it  life  and  fertility,  its  great  heat  in  summer,  and  the 
danger  of  being  exposed  to  it  unprotected  ;  the  moon — its  appearance  by  night, 
full,  gibbous,  horned  ;  its  occasional  absence  from  the  heavens  ;  the  stars — ^their 
shining,  difference  among  them,  their  number,  distance  from  us,  &c.  In  this 
connection  the  teacher  may  read  to  them  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Psahns, 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  that  kind,  sing  with  them  a  hymn  celebrating 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  enforce  the  moral  bearing  of  such  contem- 
plations by  appropriate  remarks.  A  very  common  lesson  is,  the  family  and  family 
duties,  luve  to  parents,  love  to  brothers  and  sisters,  concluding  with  appropriate 
paiisages  from  Scripture,  and  singing  a  family  hynm. 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  the  exercises  above  described,  the  children  pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  elements  of  reading.  The  first  step  is  to  exercise  the  organs  of 
sound  till  they  have  perfect  command  of  their  vocal  powers  ;  and  this,  after  the 
previous  discipline  in  cgnveraation  and  singing,  is  a  task  soon  accomplished.  They 
are  then  taught  to  utter  distinctly  all  the  vowel  sounds.  The  characters  or  letters 
representing  these  sounds  are  then  shown  and  described  to  them,  till  the  form 
and  power  of  each  are  distinctly  impressed  upon  their  memories.  The  same 
process  is  then  gone  throus^h  in  respect  to  dipthongs  and  consonants.  Last  of  all, 
after  havingf  acquired  a  definite  and  distinct  view  of  the  different  sounds,  and  of 
the  forms  of  the  letters  which  respectively  represent  tht«e  sounds,  they  are  tauc^ht 
the  names  of  these  letters,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  name  of  a  let- 
ter and  the  power  of  a  letter  are  two  very  different  things. 

They  are  now  prepared  to  commence  reaiiing.  Tlie  letters  are  printed  in  large 
form,  on  square  cards  ;  the  class  stands  up  before  a  sort  of  rack  ;  the  teacher 
holds  the  cards  in  his  hand,  places  one  upon  the  rack,  and  a  conversation  of  this 
kind  passes  between  him  and  his  pupils  :  What  letter  is  that  ?  II.  He  places 
another  on  the  rack.  What  letter  is  that  ?  A.  I  now  put  these  two  letters  to- 
gether, thus,  (moving  the  cards  close  together,)  HA.  What  sound  do  these  two 
letters  signify  ?  Ha.    There  is  another  letter.     What  letter  is  that  ?  (putting  it  on 
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the  rack.)  R.  I  now  put  this  third  letter  to  the  other  two,  thus,  IIAR.  What 
sound  do  the  three  letters  make  ?  Har.  There  is  another  letter.  \V  hat  is  it  T 
D.  I  join  this  letter  to  the  other  three,  thus,  liARt).  What  do  they  all  niake  f 
Hard.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the  same  way  with  the  letters  F-I-S-T ;  joins  these 
fiiur  letters  to  the  preceding  ft>ur,  HARD-FIST,  and  the  pupils  pronounce,  Hard- 
fut.  Then  with  the  letters  E  and  D,  and  joins  these  two  to  the  preceeding  eight, 
and  the  pupils  pronounce.  Hard-fisted,  In  this  way  they  are  taught  to  read 
words  of  any  length,  (for  you  may  easily  add  to  the  above,  X-E-S-S,  and  make 
Hard-fist edness) — the  longest  as  easily  as  the  shortest ;  and  in  fact  they  learn 
their  letters  ;  they  learn  to  read  words  of  one  sellable  and  o{  several  syllables,  and 
to  read  in  plain  reading,  by  the  same  process,  at  the  same  moment  After  having 
completed  a  sentcuoe,  or  several  sentences,  with  the  cards  and  rock,  they  then 
proceed  to  read  the  same  words  and  sentences  in  their  spelling-books. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

The  pupils  are  6rst  taught  the  right  position  of  the  arms  and  body  in  writing, 
the  proper  method  of  hulding  the  pen,  &c. ;  and  are  exercised  on  these  points  till 
their  habits  are  formed  ccyrectly.  The  different  marks  used  in  writing  are  then 
exhibited  to  them,  from  the  simple  point  or  straight  line,  to  the  most  complex 
6gure.  The  variations  of  form  and  position  which  they  are  capaHle  of  assuming, 
and  the  different  parts  of  which  the  complex  figures  are  composed,  are  carefully 
described,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  imitate  them,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple ;  then  the  separate  parts  of  the  complex,  then  the  joining  of  tne  several 
parts  to  a  whole,  v\!th  his  pencil  and  slate.  After  having  acquired  facility  in  this 
exercise,  he  is  prepared  to  write  with  his  ink  and  paper.  The  (K)py  is  written 
upon  the  blackboard  ;  the  paper  is  laid  before  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
each  has  his  pen  ready  in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  word  of  his  teacher.  If  the 
copy  be  the  simple  point,  or  line  |  ,  the  teacher  repeats  the  syllable  one^  one,  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  with  gradually  increasing  speed,  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  sound 
the  pupils  write.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  make  the  mark  both  correctly  and 
rapidly.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists  of  two  strokes,  (thus, ;,)  the  teacher 
pronounces  one,  two — one,  two,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  rapidly,  as  before  ;  and 
the  pupils  make  the  first  mark,  and  then  the  second,  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable, . 
as  before.  If  the  figure  consist  of  three  strokes,  (thus,  t,)  the  teacher  |m>nonnoe8 
one,  two,  three,  and  the  pupils  write  as  before.  So  when  they  come  to  make  let- 
ters, the  letter  a  has  five  strokes,  thus,  a.  When  that  is  the  copy,  the  teacher 
says,  deliberately,  one,  two,  three^  four,  five,  and  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  the 
different  strokes  composing  the  letter  are  made  ;  the  speed  of  utterance  is  grad- 
ually accelerated,  till  finally  the  a  is  made  very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
neatly.  By  this  method  of  teaching,  a  plain,  neat,  and  quick  hand,  is  easily 
acquired. 

4.  Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  I  saw  no  improvements  in  the  mode  of  teaching 
not  already  subsUintially  introduced  into  the  best  schools  of  our  own  country.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  details  respecting  them,  excepting  so  &r  as  to 
say  that  the  student  is  taught  to  demonstrate,  and  perfectly  to  understand,  the 
reason  and  nature  of  every  rule  before  he  uses  it 

IT.  Second  part — children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age. 

1 .  Exercises  in  reading. 

The  object  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  with  accuracy  and  readiness,  wnth  due  regard  to  punctuation,  and  with 
reference  to  orthography.  Sometimes  the  whole  cla^  read  together,  and  some- 
times an  individual  by  himself,  in  order  to  aocustom  them  to  both  modes  of  read- 
ing, and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both.  The  sentence  is  first  gone  through 
with  in  the  class,  by  distinctly  spelling  each  word  as  it  occurs ;  then  by  pronounc- 
ing each  word  distinctly  without  spelling  it ;  a  third  time  by  pronouncing  the 
words  and  mentioning  the  punctuation  points  as  they  occur.  A  fourth  time,  the 
sentence  is  read  with  the  pr(»per  pauses  indicated  by  the  punctuation  points,  with- 
out mentioning  them.  Finally,  the  same  sentence  is  read  with  particular  attention 
to  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Thus  one  thing  is  taken  at  a  time,  and  pnpib 
must  become  thorough  in  each  as  it  occurs,  before  they  proceed  to  the  next. 
One  great  benefit  of  the  class  reading  together  is,  that  each  individual  has  the 
same  amount  of  eferraso  v  '''  he  *<'ere  the  only  on^  under  mstruction,  his  atlentioo 
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can  never  falter,  and  no  part  of  the  lesson  escapes  him.  A  skillful  teacher,  once 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  reading,  can  as  easily  detect  any  fault,  mispronuncia- 
tion, or  negligence,  in  any  individual,  as  if  that  individual  were  reading  alone. 

The  process  is  sometimc^s  shortened,  atid  the  sentence  read  only  three  times, 
namely  :  *'  according  to  the  word;*,  according  to  the  punctuation,  according  to  thu 
life." 

3.  Exercises  in  writing. 

The  pupils  proceed  to  write  copies  in  joining-hand,  both  large  and  small,  the 
principles  of  teaching  being  essentially  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  course. 
The  great  object  here  is,  to  obtain  a  neat,  swift,  business  hand.  Sometimes,  with> 
out  a  copy,  tliey  write  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher  ;  and  in  most  cases  in- 
struction in  ortliography  and  punctuation  is  combined  with  that  in  penmanship. 
They  are  also  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  pens,  and  in  doing  this  to  be 
economical  of  their  quills. 

3.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratives. 

In  this  branch  of  teaching  the  methods  are  various,  and  the  teacher  adopts  the 
metjiod  best  adapted,  in  his  judgement,  t>  the  particulaPi circumstances  of  his  ovra 
school,  or  to  the  special  objects  which  he  may  have  in  view  with  a  particular  class. 
Sometimes  he  calls  the  class  around  him,  and  relates  to  them  in  his  own  language, 
some  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Bible,  or  reads  it  to  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  itself,  or  directs  (»ne  of  the  children  to  read  it  aloud  ;  and  then  follows  a 
friendly,  familiar  conversation  between  him  and  the  class  respecting  the  narrative ; 
tlieir  little  doubts  are  proposed  and  resolved,  their  questions  put  and  answered,  and 
the  teacher  unfolds  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  les- 
son, and  illustrates  it  by  appropriate  quotations  from  the  didactic  and  preceptive 
parts  uf  the  Scripture.  Sometimes  he  explains  to  the  class  a  particular  virtue  or 
vice,  a  truth  or  a  duty  ;  and  after  having  clearly  shown  what  it  is,  he  takes  some 
Bible  narrative  which  strongly  illustrates  the  point  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them, 
and  directs  their  attention  to  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  preceding  narrative. 
-  A  specimen  or  two  t)f  these  diflerent  methods  will  best  show  what  they  are. 

(a)  Read  the  narrative  oC^the  birth  of  Christ,  as  given  by  Luke,  ii.  1-20.  Ob- 
serve, Christ  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  men,  so  also  for  the  salvation  of  chil- 
dren. Christ  is  the  children's  friend.  Heaven  rejoices  in  the  good  of  men. 
Jesus,  though  so  great  and  glorious,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  most  humble  con- 
dition.    He  is  the  teacher  oif  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 

With  these  remarks  compare  other  texts  of  the  Bible. 

Joo  iii  16.  "'  For  God  so  loved  the  wirld  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  wboao* 
ever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlafiting  life." 

1.  Jrid.  iv.  9  **  In  this  was  maiiifesled  the  love  of  God  toward  us ;  because  that  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him." 

Mark  x.  (4,  13.  **  But  when  Jesus  saw  it  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verilv  I  say  unto 
you.  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  be  shall  not  eater 
therein." 

And  the  lesson  is  concluded  with  singing  a  Qhristmas  hynm. 

Jesus  feeds  five  thousand  men  :  Jno.  vi.  1-14. 

God  can  bless  a  little  so  that  it  will  do  great  good. 

iEcouomy  suflfers  nothing  to  be  lost — other  texts :  Ps.  oxlv.  15,  16. 

**  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thoo  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season." 
**Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and  satisfient  the  desire  of  every  living  thing." 
Malt.  VI.  31-33.  ** Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  what  shall  we  eati  or,  What  shall 
we  drink  1  or,  Wherewith d  shall  we  be  clothed?  (for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek  :)  for  ^our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  thmn.  But  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  bis  rigliteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Story  of  Cain  and  Abel.    Gen.  iv.  1-16. 

Remarks. — ^Two  men  may  do  the  same  thing  externally,  and  yet  the  merit  of 
their  acts  be  very  different.  God  looks  at  the  heart  Be  careful  not  to  cherish 
envy  or  ill  will  in  the  heart.  Ton  know  not  to  what  crimes  they  may  lead  you. 
Remorse  and  misery  of  the  fratricide—other  texts.  Matt.  xv.  19.  Heb.  xi.  4. 
1  Jno.  iii.  \^,    Job.  xxxiv.  32. 

**  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  fiilat 
wttness,  blasphemies." 
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**  By  faith  At>el  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtaiaed 
witnws  that  he  was  rif hteoua, God  testifying  of  his  fills:  and  by  it  he,  beiuf  dead,  yet 
t|*eaketh." 

•*  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he 
him  1    Because  bis  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous." 

Story  of  Jesus  m  the  temple.     Luke  ii.  41-52. 

Jesus  in  his  childhood  was  very  fond  of  learning,  (he  heard  and  asked  ques- 
tions.) God's  word  was  his  delight,  he  understood  what  he  heard  and  read, 
(men  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.)  He  carefully  obeyed 
his  parents,  (he  went  with  them  and  was  subject  to  them.)  And  as  he  grew  up, 
his  good  conduct  endeared  him  to  God  and  man.  Other  texts.  £ph.  vi.  1-4. 
Prov.  iii.  1-4. 

"  Children  !  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  ;  for  this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  (which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise.)  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
thou  may  est  live  long  on  the  earth.  And  ye  fathers  !  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath, 
but  briiiu  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

'*  My  son,  forget  not  my  law  ;  but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  commandments:  For  length  of 
days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee  : 
bind  them  about  thy  neck ;  t«rrite  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart:  So  shalt  thou  find 
favor  and  good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.*' 

On  the  other  mode  of  teaching,  the  teacher,  for  example,  states  the  general 
truth,  that  God  protects  and  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes  the  bad.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  he  reads  to  them  the  narrative  of  Daniel  in  the  lions^  den,  and  the 
death  which  overtook  his  wicked  accusers.  Dan.  vi.  In  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  the  escape  of  Peter,  and  the  miserable  death  of  his  persecutor,  Herod,  may 
be  read.     Acts  xii. 

The  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  class,  that  diligence,  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  conscientious  self-control,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  success  in  life ; 
and,  in  illustration  of  the  statement,  read  the  narrative  of  Joseph ^s  conduct  in  his 
master's  house  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  prison,  and  the  results  of  it  Gen.  xxxix. 
So,  also,  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  In 
illustrating  different  virtues. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  employ,  in  hii^  instrucUons,  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general  use  among  the  people;  but  that  he  occasionally  take 
Uio  original  Scriptures  and  read  to  the  children,  in  his  own  translation,  and  some* 
times  use  simple  translations  from  difTerent  authors,  that  children  may  early  learn 
to  notice  the  diversities  in  different  faithful  translations,  and  see  what  they  really 
amount  to. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  teacher  who  understands  his  business, 
and  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  will  scrupulously  abstain  from  sectarian  peculiarities,  or 
from  casting  odium  on  the  tenets  of  any  of  the  Christian  denominations.  A  man 
who  has  not  magnanimity  or  enlargement  of  mind  enough  for  this,  is  no)  fit  to  be 
employed  as  a  teacher,  even  in  the  humblest  branches  of  knowledge. 

4.  I^anguagc,  or  grammar. 

The  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  the  ability  to  use  it  with  correctness,' facility, 
and  power,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  com- 
mon  school  instruction.  It  is  the  principal  object  of  the  logical  exercises^  or,  as 
they  may  be  justly  termed,  the  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking,  already  des- 
cribed as  the  first  subject  of  study  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  before  the  diild 
has  begun  to  use  his  book  at  all. 

In  this  second  part  of  the  course,  grammar  is  taught  directly  and  scientifically, 
yet  by  no  means  in  a  dry  and  technical  manner.  On  the  contrary,  techni<»l 
terms  arc  carefully  avoided,  till  the  child  has  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  things  designated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  use  them  as  the  names  of 
ideas  which  have  a  definite  existence  in  his  mind,  and  not  as  a^'ful  sounds,  dimly 
shadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science  into  which  he  has  no  power  to 
penetrate. 

Tlie  first  object  is  to  illustrate  the  different  parts  of  speech,  such  as  tho  Donn, 
the  verb,  the  adjective,  the  adverb  ;  and  tliis  is  done  by  engaging  the  pupil  in 
conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form  sentences  in  which  the  particular  parts  of 
speech  to  be  \eamed  shall  be  the  most  important  word,  and  directing  his  attention 
to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  nature  and  use  of  the  adverb  are  to  be  taught     The  teaclier 
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writes  upon  ihe  blackboard  the  words  "  here,  there,  near,'*  &c.  He  then  says, 
**  Children,  we  are  all  together  in  this  room  ;  by  which  of  the  words  on  the  black- 
board can  you  express  this  ?"  Children.  **  We  are  all  ^re."  Teacher.  *'  Now 
look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  church  ;  what  can  you  say  of  the  church 
with  the  second  word  on  the  blackboard  ?''  Children.  **  The  church  is  Mere." 
Teacher.  *'  The  distance  between  us  and  the  church  is  not  great ;  how  will  you 
express  this  by  a  word  on  the  blackboard  ?"  Children.  "  The  church  is  near^^* 
The  fact  that  these  different  words  express  the  same  sort  of  relations  is  then  ex- 
plained, and,  accordingly,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the  same  part 
of  speech.  The  variations  of  these  words  are  next  explained.  "  Children,  you 
say  the  church  is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between  us  and  the  church  ;  what  will 
you  say  of  the  shop  ?"  Children.  "  The  shop  is  nearer.'''*  Teacher.  **  But  there 
is  a  fence  between  us  and  the  shop.  Now  when  you  think  of  the  distance 
between  us,  the  shop  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence  ?"  Children. 
"  The  fence  is  nearest.''^  So  of  other  adverbs.  "  The  lark  sings  well.  Compare 
the  singing  of  the  lark  with  that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the  singing  of  the 
nightingale  with  that  of  the  canary  bird."  After  all  the  diflferent  sorts  of  adverbs 
and  their  variations  have  in  this  way  been  illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand 
that  all  words  of  this  kind  are  called  adverbs^  the  definition  of  the  adverb  is  given 
as  it  stands  in  the  grammar,  and  the  book  is  put  into  their  hands  to  study  the 
chapter  on  this  topic.  In  this  way  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  doing  at 
every  step  of  his  progress,^  and  his  memory  is  never  burdened  with  mere  names, 
to  which  he  can  attach  no  definite  meaning. 

The  mode  of  teaching  the  subsequent  branches  b  founded  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  particular  examples. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry, 

7.  Singing  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

.  Tlio  method  of  teaching  music  has  already  been  successfully  introduced  into  our 
own  State,  and  whoever  visits  the  schools  of  Messrs.  Mason  or  Solomon,  in  Cincin- 
nati, will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than  any  description  can  give  ; 
nor  will  any  one  who  visits  these  schools  entertain  a  doubt  that  all  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  read,  are  capable  of  lexurn- 
ing  to  sing,  and  that  this  branch  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  into  all  our 
common  schools  with  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  disci- 
pline of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  their  progress  in  their  other  studies. 

The  students  are  taught  from  the  blackboard.     The  different  sounds  are  repre- 
sented by  lines  of  different  lengths,  by  letters,  by  figures,  and  by  musical  notes ; 
and  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  drilled  on  each  successive  principle  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  next 

III.  Third  part,  of  two  yeare — children  from  ten  to  twelve. 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

The.  objects  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  read  in  a  natural  and  impressive  manner,  so  as  to  bring  the  full  force  of 
the  sentiment  on  those  to  whom  they  read.  They  are  examined  in  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  the  various  intonations,  and  they  often  read  sentences  from  the 
blackboard  in  which  the  various  modulations  are  expressed  by  musical  notes  or 
curved  linea 

The  evils  of  drawling  and  monotone  are  prevented  in  tlie  outset  by  the  method 
of  teaching,  particularly  the  practice  of  the  whole  class  reading  together  and 
keeping  time.  Short  and  pithy  sentences,  particularly  the  !l^k  of  Proverbs,  are 
recommended  as  admirably  adapted  to  exercises  of  this  kind. 

2.  Ornamental  writing,  mtroductory  to  drawing. 

The  various  kinds  of  ornamental  letters  are  here  practice^  upon,  giving  accuracy 
to  the  eye  and  steadiness  to  the  hand,  preparatory  to  skill  in  drawing,  which  comes 
mto  the  next  part  of  the  course,  llie  pupils  also  practice  writing  sentences  and 
letters,  with  neatness,  rapidity,  and  correctness. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

The  design  here  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  full  and  connected  view  of  the  whole 
Bible  history.  For  this  purpose  large  tables  are  made  out  and  hung  before  the 
students.  These  tables  are  generally  arranged  in  four  columns,  the  first  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  during  a  particular  period  of  Bible  history  j 
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the  seoond,  the  dates ;  tbe  third,  a  chronological  register  of  erents ;  and  the 
ftrarth,  the  partieular  passages  of  the  Bible  where  the  history  of  these  persona 
and  events  may  be  found.  With  these  tables  before  the  pupils,  the  teacher  him- 
selff  in  hie  own  words,  gives  a  brief  conversational  outline  o(  the  principal  char- 
acters and  events  within  a  certain  period,  and  then  gives  directions  that  the  scrip- 
tural passages  referred  to  be  carefully  read.  After  this  is  done,  the  usual  recita- 
tion and  examination  takes  place.  Some  of  the  more  striking  narratives,  such  as 
the  finding  of  Moses  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  Abraham  ottering  his  son  ;  the 
journey  of  the  wise  men  to  do  homage  to  Christ ;  the  crucifixion  ;  the  conversion 
of  Paid,  &^c.,  are  committed  to  memory  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  recita- 
tion accompanied  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  alluding  to  these  events.  The 
nK>ral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  each  historical  event  is  carefully  impressed 
by  the  teacher.  Tbe  teacher  also  gives  them  a  brief  view  of  the  history  between 
the  termination  of  the  Old  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
Tlius  the  whole  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  is  studied  thoroughly,  and  sys- 
tematically, and  practically,  without  the  least  sectarian  bias,  and  without  a  moment 
being  spent  on  a  single  idea  tliat  will  not  be  of  the  highest  use  to  the  scholar 
during  all  his  future  life. 

4.  Language  and  grammar. 

lliere  is  here  a  continuation  of  the  exercises  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
course,  in  a  more  scientific  form,  together  with  parsing  ik  connected  sentences, 
and  writing  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  with  reference  to  grammar,  orthog- 
raphy, and  punctuation.  The  same  principal  alluded  to  before,  of  avoiding  tech- 
nical t^'rms  till  the  things  represented  by  those  terms  are  clearly  perceived,  is  h&e 
carefully  adhered  to.  A  single  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modes  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  are  taught  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  The 
teacher  writes  on  tbe  blackboard  a  simple  sentence,  as, ''  The  scholars  learn  well ;'' 
and  asks  the  class  what  sort  of  a  sentenQc  it  is.  They  reply  Uuit  it  is  a  direct 
statement  of  a  fact  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  the  form  of  a  command.  (Class.)  Schol- 
ars, learn  well !  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  a  question  form.  (Class.)  Do  the  scholars 
learn  well  ?  (Teach.)  Of  a  wish.  (Class.)  May  the  scholars  learn  well ! 
(Teach  )  Of  an  exclamation.  (Class.)  How  well  the  scholars  learn  !  (Teach.) 
Tlie  conditional  form.  (Class.)  If  the  scholars  learn  well ;  or,  should  the  scholars 
learn  well.  (Teach.)  Of  necessity.  (Class.)  The  scholars  must  learn  well. 
(Teach.)  Of  ability.  (Gass.)  The  scholars  can  learn  well,  &c.,  &c.  They  are 
then  taught  that  the  direct  statement  is  called  the  indicative  mode  of  the  verb ; 
the  command,  the  imperative  mode  ;  the  conditional,  the  subjunctive  mode ;  the 
wish,  the  potential  mode,  &c.,  &o. ;  and  after  this,  the  book  is  put  into  their 
hands,  and  they  study  their  lesson  as  it  stands.  After  this  the  different  tenses  of 
the  several  modes  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  arts  of  life,  geography,  and  history. 
Instruction  on  this  head  is  Erected  to  the  answering  of  the  following  questions, 
namely : 

(a)  What  is  man,  as  it  respects  his  corporeal  and  intellectual  nature  ? 

Here  come  anatomy  and  physiology,  so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
is  concerned,  and  the  functions  of  its  several  parts. 

A  Iso  the  simple  elements  of  mental  philosophy.  In  this  connection  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture  are  quoted,  as  Gen.  ii.  7.  P*.  cxxxix.  14-16.  An  appropriate 
hymn  is  also  sung. 

'*  And  the  Tx>rd  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  roul." 

*il  will  praise  thee :  fbr  I  am  fe&rfulljr  and  wonderfully  made :  marvellons  are  thr  works ; 
and  that  my  soul  knoweth  riirht  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  1  was 
made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  (he  lowest  parts  Af  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  ses 
my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  ia 
sontinuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." 

(i)  What  does  man  need  for  the  preservation  and  cheerful  enioyraent  of  lifa, 
as  it  respects  his  body  and  mind?  For  his  body  he  needs  foca;  the  difTerent 
kinds  of  fo  m1,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  are  here  brought  to  view ;  the 
aDwhole8om;;ness  of  some  kinds  of  food  j  injuriousness  of  improper  food ;  cooking  | 
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evils  of  gluttony.  The  different  kinds  of  clothing  and  modes  of  preparing  them  $ 
what  sort  of  dress  is  necessary  to  health  ;  folly  and  wickedness  of  vanity  and 
extravagance.  Dwellings^  materials  of  which  houses  are  constructed  ;  mode  of 
constructing  them  ;  different  trades  employed  in  their  construction. 

Fur  the  mind,  man  needs  society^  the  family  and  its  duties  ;  the  neighborhood 
and  its  duties.  lutt-'Ucctsnl,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation  ;  the  school  and  its 
duties;  the  church  and  its  duties.  For  the  body  and  mind  both,  he  needs  security 
of  person  and  properly  ;  the  government ;  the  legislature ;  the  courts,  &c. 

(c)  Where  and  how  do  men  find  the  means  to  supply  their  wanta,  and  make 
themselves  comfortable  and  happy  in  this  life  ? 

The  vef»etable,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  are  here  brought  to  view, 
for  materials  ;  together  with  agriculiure  and  manufactures,  as  the  means  <^  con- 
verting these  maloriuls  to  our  use.  Geography,  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  countries,  and  their  civil,  literary,  and  religious  institutions  ;  towns, 
their  organization  and  employments.  Geography  is  sometimes  taught  by  blank 
charts,  to  which  the  students  are  required  to  affix  the  names  of  the  several  ooud- 
tries,  rivers,  mountains,  principal  towns,  &c.,  and  then  state  the  productions  and 
institutions  for  whieh  they  are  remarkable.  Sometimes  the  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  <&c.,  are  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  an  outline  chart  of 
their  l<x:^litie& 

In  respect  to  al'  the  above  points,  the  native  country  is  particularly  studied  ;  its 
capabilitie.s,  its  productions,  its  laws,  its  institutions,  its  history,  &c.,  are  investigated, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  ability  of  supplying  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
wants  oif  its  inhabitants.  Lender  this  head  tlie  pupils  are  taught  to  appreciate 
their  native  country,  to  venerate  and  love  its  institutions,  to  understand  what  is 
necessary  to  their  perfection,  and  to  imbbo  a  spirit  of  pure  and  generous  patriot- 
ism.. It  is  scarcely  necessary  U*  add,  that  ail  the  instruction  under  this  fifth  head 
is  couRned  to  the  fundamental  and  simplest  principles  of  the  several  branches  re- 
ferred to. 

6.  .Arithmetic,  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rules  of  proportion. 

7.  (leometry,  doctrine  of  magnitu(:ii>s  and  measures. 

S.  Ringing,  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  part^  of  two  years — children  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

I.  Religious  instruction,  in  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  the  hfe  and  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  Christ,  the  history  o'(  the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with 
the  cotemporary  civil  history,  and  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system. 

llic  first  topic  of  instruction  mentioned  under  this  head  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  utility.  Ilie  pupils  are  taught  to  observe,  with  care  and  system,  the 
various  powers  and  operations  of  Nature,  and  to  consider  them  as  so  many  iDus- 
tratious  t»f  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  ;  and  at  each  lesson 
they  are  directed  to  some  a|>pr<»priate  passage  of  the  Bible,  which  they  read  and 
commit  to  memory  :  and  thus  the  idea  is  continually  impressed  on  them,  that  the 
God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are  one  and  the  same  Being. 

For  exatnple,  as  introtiuctory  to  tli  ,*  whole  study,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
together  with  some  other  appropriate  passage  of  Scripture,  as  tlie  1  ITth  Psalm,  or 
the  38th  chapter  of  Job,  may  be  read  and  committed  to  memory.  The  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  may  be  taken  as  a 
lesson.  Then  the  varieties  of  surface,  as  mountains,  valleys,  oceans  and  rivers, 
continents  and  islands,  the  height  of  mountains,  the  breadth  of  oceans,  the  length 
of  rivers,  remarkable  cataracts,  extended  caverns,  voU^anoes,  tides,  &c.,  may  be 
taken  into  view,  and  the  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  class  the  greatness, 
power,  and  intelligence  necessary  for  sueh  a  creation.  The  whole  is  fortified  by 
the  application  of  such  a  passage  as  Psalm  civ.  1-13. 

'*  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  O  Lord  my  Ood !  then  art  very  frrf>ftt ;  thou  art  elotbed  with 
honor  and  majesty.  Who  cov*rest  thvsell  with  light  as  with  a  srarment :  who  stretehest  out 
th«  heavens  like  a  curtain  :  who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  wafers:  who  mak- 
eth  the  clouds  his  chariot'  who  walkeih  upon  the  win^  of  the  wind :  who  maketh  hia 
ani^els  fspirit?: ;  hii>  minifiter*  a  lla^inc  fire.  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  forever.  Thou  covereat  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  jrarment:  tha 
waters  stood  abovq  the  mountains.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled:  at  the  voice  of  thy  ihnodar 
they  halted  away  Thev  jro  up  by  the  mnuntainti ;  they  go  down  bv  the  vallays  uoto  tbs 
place  which  thou  ha<>t  founded  for  them.  Tliou  hnat  set  a  bound  that  they  mav  not  paaa 
oyer  \  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.    He  seodeth  the  springs  into  the  vsllej^ 
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which  run  among  the  hills.  The r  irive  drink  to  trerj  bast  of  the  field ;  the  wild 
quench  their  thirat.  By  them  shall  the  (owls  of  the  heaven  hare  their  habitation,  which  aim 
among  the  branches,  lie  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers  :  the  earth  is  satiiified  with 
the  fruit  of  ihy  works." 

**  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is 
full  of  thv  riches.  So  is  this  great  an<i  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  inuumerable, 
both  smuil  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships:  there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  bast 
made  to  play  therein."  • 

The  fruitfuiness  and  beauty  of  the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  may  serve  as  another  lesson.  Here  may  be  exhibited  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  tlie  plants  and  flowers  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned ;  the  man- 
ner of  iheir  growtli  and  self-prupagation,  their  utility  to  man  and  beast,  their 
imnietise  number  and  variety,  their  relations  to  each  other  as  genera  and  species ; 
trees  and  their  varieties,  their  beauty  and  utility,  their  timber  and  theiiwfruit ;  and, 
in  connection  with  this  lesson,  Psalm  civ.  14-34  may  be  committed  to  memory. 

"  He  caiiseth  the  s^raBs  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man :  that  he  may 
bring  forth  tnud  out  of  the  farth  ;  and  wine  that  malceth  glad  the  htart  of  man,  and  oil  to 
malce  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread  which  strenctheneih  man's  heart.  The  trees  of  the  Lord 
are  full  uf  sap ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he  hath  planted  :  where  tlie  birds  make  their 
nests  :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  tree:$  are  her  house.    The  high  hills  are  a  refu;;e  fur  the  wild 

Soals  I  and  the  rocks  for  the  conies.  He  appointeth  the  moon  for  si^aKons:  the  sun  knowetb 
IS  going  down.  Thon  maketh  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the  tH-asts  of  the  forest 
do  creep  forth.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God.  The 
sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  to;;ether,  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dena.  Man  goeth 
forth  unto  hi8  work  and  to  his  labor  until  the  evening  " 

^'Thei^e  wait  all  upon  thee  ;  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That 
thou  givest  them  they  gather;  thou  openest  thine  hand,  thev  are  filled  with  good.  Thou 
hidest  ihy  fuce,  they' are  troubled:  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die.  and  return  to 
their  dust.  Thou  liiendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created  :  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever  *  the  Lord  shall  reioice  in  his  works. 
He  louketh  ou  the  earth,  and  it  treinbleth  :  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke.  I  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live  :  I  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being.  My 
meditation  of  iiini  shall  be  sweet ;  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord." 

In  like  manner,  tlie  creation  and  nourishment,  the  habits  and  instincts  of  vari- 
ous animals  may  be  contemplated,  in  connection  with  Prgverbs  vi.  6--8 ;  Psalm 
civ.  17-22  J  Proverbs  xxx.  24-31 ;  Gen.  i.  20-24  j  Psalm  cxlv.  15-16. 

*'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard !  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise :  Wliich  having  no  guide. 
over.Hecr,  or  ruler,  provideih  her  meat  in  the  sum.mer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

"There  be  four  things  which  are  little  on  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise  :  the  ants 
area  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer  ;  the  conies  are  but  a 
feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  hou«ies  in  the  rocks;  the  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they 
forth  all  of  theih  by  bands;  the  spider  tnketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kingSi'  palaces. 
There  be  three  things  which  go  well,  yea,  four  are  comelv  in  going:  a  lion,  which  is  strong* 
est  among  beasts,  and  turnelh  not  away  ifor  any  :  a  greyhound  ;  a  he-goat  also  ;  and  a  king, 
against  whom  there  is  no  rising  up." 

"And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  aAer  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creeping  thins,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  af>er  his  kind:  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  Win  kind  :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good." 

"The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee  ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou 
openest  thine  bund,  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  The  Lord  is  righteous  iu 
ail  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 

The  phenotnena  of  light  and  color,  the  nature  of  the  rainbow,  &c.j  may  make 
another  interesting  lesson,  illustrating  the  unknown  forms  of  beauty  and  glor}' 
which  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  which  lie  may  yet  develope  in  other  and 
Btiil  more  glorious  worlds ;  in  connection  with  Gen.  i.  3,5,9,  13,  14,  and  other 
passages  of  like  kind. 

So  the  properties  of  the  air,  wind,  and  storm.  Job  xxviii.  25  ;  xxxviii.  33, 34, 35. 
Psalm  oxlviii.  8. 

**  Knowest  thou  the  ordinance  of  heaven  ?  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  t 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,  that  abundance  of  waters  may  cover  thee  1  Canal 
thou  send  lightnings,  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee.  Here  we  are  I  Who  hath  put  wis- 
dom  in  the  inward  parts  I  or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart  1  Who  can  num* 
oer  the  clouds  iu  wisdom  1  or  who  can  stay  the  bottles  of  heaven  V 

Then  the  heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars,  and  comets,  the  whole 
icienoe  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  common 
schools,  ?an  be  contemplated  in  the  same  way.  The  enlightening,  elevating,  and 
purifying  moral  influence  of  such  a  scheme  of  instruction,  carried  through  the 
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whole  lystem  of  Nature,  must  be  clearly  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind ;  and 
its  utility,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  worldly  good,  is  no  less  manifest. 

The  second  topic  of  religious  instruction  is  more  exclusively  scriptural.  The 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  apostles,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
chronologically  arranged,  and  tables  formed  as  before.  (III.  3.)  The  dis^ 
courses  of  Christ  are  examined  and  explained  in  their  chronological  arrangement, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  discourses  and  epistles  of  the  apostles.  The  history  of 
Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  cotemporary  civil  history,  is  taught  in  a  series 
of  eouversational  lectures.  To  conclude  the  whole  course  of  religious  instruction, 
a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  given  in  the  form  of  some  approved 
catechism. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  constitu- 
tional  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manuflictures,  &c. 

This  is  a  continuation  and  completion,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  of  the  instmc-^ 
tion  commenced  in  III.  5.  The  course  begins  with  the  family,  and  the  first  object 
is  to  construct  a  habitation.  The  pupil  tells,  what  materials  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  how  brought  together  and  fitted  into  tlie 
several  parts  of  the  building.  The  house  must  now  be  furnished.  The  different 
articles  of  furniture  and  their  uses  are  named  in  systematic  order,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  various  trades  employed  in  making  them  are  enu- 
merated. Then  comes  the  garden,  its  tools  and  products,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  physical  comfort  of  a  family.  Then  the  family 
duties  and  virtues  ;  parental  and  filial  obligation  and  affection  ;  rights  of  property ; 
duties  of  neighborhoods  ;  the  civil  relations  of  society  ;  the  religious  relations  of 
society  ;  the  stale,  the  father-land,  &c. ;  finally,  geography,  history,  and  travels. 
Hooks  of  travels  are  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  are  found  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility. 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

The  object  here  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  perfect  command  of  their  native  tongue, 
and  ability  to  use  it  on  all  occasions  with  readiness  and  power.  The  first  exercises 
are  on  simple  questions,  such  as — ^^  Why  ought  children  to  love  and  obey  their 
parents  ?''  or  they  are  short  descriptions  of  visible  objects,  such  as  a  house,  a 
room,  a  garden,  &c.  There  are  also  exercises  on  the  various  forms  of  expressing 
the  same  idea,  as,  "  The  sun  enlightens  the  earth."  "  The  earth  is  enlightened 
by  the  sun."  *'The  sun  gives  light  to  the  earth."  "  The  earth  receives  light 
from  the  sun."  "  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  to  the  earth."  "  ITie  sun  sends 
out  its  rays  to  enlighten  the  earth."  "  The  earth  is  enlightened  by  rays  sent  out 
from  the  sun,"  &c.  There  are  exercises  also  of  the  same  sort  on  metaphors  and 
other  figures  of  speech.  Familiar  letters  are  then  written,  and  short  essays  on 
themes  such  as  may  be  furnished  by  texts  from  the  B«ok  of  Proverbs,  tind  other 
sentences  of  the  kind  ;  and  thus  gradual  advancement  is  made  to  all  tlie  higher 
and  graver  modes  of  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  business  of  life, 
including  surveying,  civil  engineering,  &o. 

The  utility  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  mode  of  it,  after  what  has 
already  been  said,  are  probably  too  obvious  to  need  any  further  illustration. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

For  this  the  pupils  have  already  been  prepared  by  the  exercises  in  ornamental 
writing,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  course.  They  have  already  acquired  that  ac- 
curacy of  sight  and  steadiness  of  hand  which  are  among  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites to  drawing  well.  The  first  exercises  are  in  drawing  lines,  and  the  most 
simple  mathematical  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  cube,  the  triangle,  the  paral- 
lelogram ;  generally  from  wooden  models,  placed  at  some  little  distance  on  a 
shelf,  before  the  class.  From  this  they  proceed  to  architectural  figures,  such  as 
doors,  windows,  columns,  facades.  Then  the  figures  of  animals,  such  as  a  horse, 
a  cow,  an  elephant ;  first  from  other  pictures,  and  then  from  Nature.  A  plant,  a 
rose,  or  some  fiower  is  placed  upon  a  shelf,  and  the  class  make  a  picture  of  it. 
From  this  they  proceed  to  landscape  painting,  historical  pmnting,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  according  to  their  time  and  capacity.  All  learn  enough  of 
drawing  to  use  it  in  the  common  business  of  life,  such  as  plotting  a  field,  laying 
out  a  canal,  or  drawing  the  plan  of  a  building ;  and  many  attain  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence. 
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6.  BxCTCMKW  in  nnging,  and  the  tcicnce  of  muaio. 

The  tnstruotions  o?  the  previous  parts  are  extended  as  fiu*  at  poanUe,  and 
include  singing  and  playing  at  sight,  and  the  more  abstnise  and  difficolt  bnndMs 
of  the  science  and  art  oif  music. 

The  following  extracts  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann's  Seventh  Annual 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetta,  will  supply  some 
deficiences  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  present  the 
impressions  of  another  observer. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  first  element  of  superiority  in  a  Prussian  school,  and  one  whose  inBuence  ex- 
tends tliroughout  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  instruction,  consists  in  the  proper 
classification  of  the  scholars.  In  all  places  where  the  numbers  are  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  it,  the  children  are  divided  according  to  ages  and  attainments ;  and 
a  single  teacher  has  the  charge  only  of  a  single  class,  or  of  as  small  a  number  of 
classes  as  is  practicable.  I  Imve  before  adverted  to  tne  construction  of  the  schod- 
houses,  by  which,  as  iar  as  possible,  a  room  is  assigned  to  each  class.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  teacher  to  have  the  charge  of  but  one  class,  and  to  have  talent  and 
resources  su^cient  properly  to  engage  and  occupy  its  attention,  and  we  suppose  a 
perfect  school.  But  how  greatly  are  the  teacher's  duties  increased,  and  his  diffi- 
culties multiplied,  if  he  have  four,  five,  or  half  a  dozen  classes,  under  his  personal 
inspection.  While  attending  to  the  recitation  of  one,  his  mind  is  constantly 
called  off,  to  attend  to  the  studies  and  the  conduct  of  all  the  others.  For  this, 
very  few  teachers  amongst  us  have  the  requisite  capacity  ;  and  hence  the  idleness 
and  the  disorder  that  reign  in  so  many  of  our  schools,  excepting  in  eases  where 
the  debasing  motive  of  fear  puts  the  children  in  irons.  All  these  difficulties  are  at 
once  avoided  by  a  suitable  classification  ;  by  such  a  classification  as  enables  the 
teacher  to  address  his  instructions  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  children  who  are 
before  him,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-ground,  at  recess  or  intermission, 
without  leaving  any  behind  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
absence.  All  this  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  I  proceed  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  exercises.  There  is  no  obstacle  whatever,  save  prescripUon,  and  that  rt« 
inertia  of  mind  which  continues  in  the  beaten  track  because  it  has  not  vigor 
enough  to  turn  aside  from  it,  to  the  introduction,  at  once,  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
and  classifying  scholars,  in  all  our  large  towns. 

METHOD   OP   TEACHING  YOUNG   CHILDREN   ON   THEIR    HRST    ENTERING   BCUOOL. 

In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  modes  of  teaching,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
describe  some  particular  lessons  that  I  heard.  The  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools 
are  all  conducted  substantially  upon  the  same  plan,  and  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Of  course,  there  must  be  those  differences  to  which  difi^rent  degrees  of 
talent  and  experience  give  rise. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important  discovery  that 
children  have  five  senses,  tc^ther  with  various  muscles  and  mental  faculties,  all 
which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  which,  if  not  usefully,  are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Subsequent 
improvements  in  the  art  of  teaching  have  consisted  in  supplying  interesting  and 
useful,  instead  of  mischievous  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles,  and  faculties. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  easier  to  furnish  profitable  and  deifght- 
ful  employment  for  all  these  powers,  than  it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod  and 
stifle  their  workings,  or  to  assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thou- 
sand avenues  through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  Nay, 
it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  eye,  and  hand,  and  mind  at  work  together,  than  it  it 
to  employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A  child  is  bound  to  the 
teacher  by  so  many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his  natural  capacities  the  teacher  can 
interest  and  employ. 

In  the  case  I  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  class-room  of  sixty  children,  of 
about  six  years  of  age.  The  children  were  just  taking  their  seats,  all  smiles  and 
expectation.  They  had  been  at  school  but  a  few  weeks,  but  long  enough  to  have 
contracted  a  love  for  it.    The  teacher  took  his  station  before  them,  and  altar 
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miking  a  playful  remark  which  excited  a  light  titter  around  the  room,  and  effee- 
tually  arrested  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  silence.  After  wating  a  moment, 
during  which  every  countenance  was  composed  and  every  noise  hushed,  he  made 
a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  asking  that  as  they  had  come  together  to 
learn,  they  might  be  good  and  diligent.  lie  then  spoke  to  them  of  the  beautiful 
day,  asked  what  they  knew  about  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  difi^rent  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  then  in  bearing,  and  questioned  them  upon  the  uses  of  trees  in  con- 
structing houses,  furniture,  &c.  Frequently  he  threw  in  sportive  remarks  which 
enlivened  the  whole  school,  but  without  ever  producing  the  slightest  symptom  of 
disorder.  During  the  familiar  conversation,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
there  was  nothing  frivolous  or  trifling  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher ;  that  manner 
was  dignified  though  playful,  and  the  little  jets  of  kiughter  which  he  caused  the 
children  occasionally  to  throw  out,  were  much  more  favorable  to  a  receptive  state 
of  mind  than  jets  of  tears. 

Here  I  must  make  a  prelimenarj*  remark,  in  regarrl  to  the  equipments  of  the 
scholars  and  the  furniture  of  the  school-room.  Kvery  child  has  a  slate  and  pencil, 
and  a  little  reading  book  of  letters,  words,  and  short  sentences.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  a  Prussian  or  Saxon  school,  above  an  infant  school,  in  which  any  child  was 
unprovided  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  By  the  teacher's  desk,  and  in  front  of  tho 
school,  hung  a  blackboard.  The  teacher  first  drew  a  house  upon  the  blackboard ; 
and  here  the  value  of  the  art  of  drawing,  a  power  universally  possessed  by  Prus- 
sian teachers,  became  manifest.  By  the  side  of  the  drawing  and  under  it,  ho 
wrote  tho  word  house  in  the  German  script  hand,  and  printed  it  in  the  German 
letter.  With  a  long  pointing  rod^  the  end  being  painted  white  to  make  it  more 
visible,  he  ran  over  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  children,  with  their  slates  before 
them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  pointing  rod  and  tracing  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  all  our  good  schools,  children  are  first  taught 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  tho  slate  before  tho^  write  them  on  paper  ;  here 
they  were  first  imitated  on  the  air,  then  on  slates,  and  subsequently,  in  older 
classes,  on  paper.  Tlie  next  process  was  to  copy  tho  word  **  house,'*  both  in 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slat<.'s.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  composed,  and  the  spelling  of  the  word.  Here 
the  names  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  us,  but  only  their  powers,  or  the 
sounds  which  those  letters  have  in  combination.  The  letter  h  was  first  selected 
and  set  up  in  the  reading-frame,  (the  same  before  described  as  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  Prussian  schools  for  young  children.)  instead  of  articulating  our  alphabetio 
A,  (aitch,)  merely  gave  a  hard  breathing ;  such  a  sound  as  tlie  letter  really  has 
in  the  word  "  house."  Then  the  dipthong,  aii,  (the  German  word  for  **  house" 
is  spelled  ''  haus,")  was  taken  and  sounded  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  Then 
the  blocks  containing  A,  and  au^  were  brought  togetlier,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
combined.  Lastly,  the  letter  «  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  then  added  to  the 
others,  and  then  the  whi)le  word  was  spoken.  Sometimes  the  last  letter  in  a 
word  was  6rst  taken  and  sounded ;  af^er  that  the  penultimate  ;  and  so  on  until  the 
word  was  completed.  The  responses  of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual, 
and  sometimes  simultaneous,  according  to  a  signal  given  by  the  master. 

In  every  such  school,  also,  there  are  printed  sheets  or  cards,  containing  the 
letters,  dipthongs,  and  wholo  words.  The  children  are  taught  to  sound  a  dip- 
thong, and  then  asked  in  what  words  that  sound  occurs.  On  some  of  these 
cards  there  are  words  enough  to  make  several  short  sentences,  and  when  the 
pupils  are  a  little  advanced,  the  teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  succca- 
■ion,  which  when  taken  together  make  a  familiar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives 
them  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

After  the  word  ^'  house"  was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children,  the  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the  lines  which  formed  the 
house :  and  the  children  imitated  him,  first  in  the  air,  while  they  were  looking  at 
his  motions,  then  on  their  slates.  In  their  drawings  there  was  of  course  a  great 
Tariety  as  to  taste  and  accuracy  ;  but  each  seemed  pleased  with  his  own,  for  their 
first  attempts  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discouragement  Several 
children  were  then  called  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  a  house  with  chalk.  After 
this,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about  houses.  The  first  question  was, 
what  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on  the  blackboard  ?    Then  the  names  of  other 
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kinds  of  houses  were  giyen.  The  materials  of  which  houses  are  buiH  were  men 
tioned  stone,  brick,  wood :  the  different  kinds  of  wood  ;  nails,  and  where  they 
were  made ;  lime,  and  whence  it  came,  &o.  &c.  When  the  teacher  tooohed 
upon  points  with  which  tlie  children  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  he  asked 
questions ;  when  he  passed  to  subjects  beyond  their  sphere^  he  gave  inifcnrmatMO, 
intermingling  the  whole  with  lively  remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes. 

And  here  one  important  particular  should  not  be  omitted.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  schools,  a  complete  answer  was  always  required.  For  instance,  if  a 
teacher  asks,  **  What  are  houses  made  of?"  he  does  not  accept  the  answer,  **of 
wood  -'  or  '^  of  stone ;"  but  he  requires  a  full,  complete,  (vollstiuidig)  answer ;  as, 
*^  a  house  may  be  made  of  wood."  Th^  answer  must  always  contain  an  intelli- 
gible proposition  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  question  to  ccmiplete  ii. 
And  here  also  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall  always  be  gram- 
matically  c<irrect,  have  the  right  terminations  of  all  articles,  adjectives  and  noons, 
and  the  right  granimaUcal  transpositions  according  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of 
the  language.  This  secures  from  the  beginning,  precimon  in  the  expression  of 
ideas ;  and  if,  as  many  philosophers  suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  for- 
ward its  processes  of  argument  or  investigation  to  any  great  extent,  wiUiout  using 
language  as  its  instrument,  then  these  children,  in  their  primary  lessons,  are  nut 
only  led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  but  the  instrument  is  put  into  their  hands  by 
which  its  operations  are  fiocilitated. 

When  the  hour  had  expired,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  child  in  the  room 
who  knew  or  thought  that  his  play-time  had  come.  No  observing  person  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  teacher  can  arrest  and  retain  the  attention  of 
his  scholars.  It  must  have  happened  to  almost  every  one,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  to  be  present  as  a  member  of  a  large  assembly,  when  some  speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  great  uproar  and  confusion,  has  arisen  to  address  it.  If,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  exordium,  he  makes  what  is  called  a  happy  hit,  which  is 
answered  by  a  response  of  laughter  or  applause  from  those  who  are  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  next  circle  will  be  aroused.  If,  then,  the  speaker 
makes  another  felicitous  sally  of  wit  or  imagination,  this  circle  too  becomes  the 
willing  'subject  of  his  power ;  until,  by  a  succession  of  flashes  whether  of  genius  or 
of  wit,  he  suons  brings  the  whole  audience  under  his  command,  and  sways  it  as 
the  sun  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  This  is  the  result  of  talent,  of  attainment,  and 
of  the  successful  study  both  of  men  and  of  things  ]  and  whoever  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  these  requisites  will  be  able  to  command  the  attention  of  children,  just 
as  a  powerful  orator  commands  the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than 
the  other  is  the  unbought  gift  of  nature.  They  are  the  rewards  of  appUcation 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercise  above  described,  there  were  the 
elements  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  drawing,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  not  a  little  general  information ;  and  yet  there  was  no  cxcessivo 
variety,  nor  wjerc  any  incongruous  subjects  forcibly  brought  together.  There  was 
nothing  to  violate  the  rule  of  ^'  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of  calling  up  a  class  of  abecedarians ;  or, 
what  is  more  common,  a  single  child,  and  while  the  teacher  holds  a  book  or  a  card 
before  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in  his  hand,  says  a,  he  echoes  a  ;  then  6,  and  he 
echoes  h  ;  and  so  on  until  tlie  vertical  row  of  lifeless  and  ill-favored  characters  is 
completed,  and  then  of  remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  sit  still  and  look  at  vacancy. 
If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time  which  passes  during  this  lesson  is  the  only  part  of  the 
day  when  he  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  fiocolty  of  the  mind  is  occcupied 
except  that  of  imitating  sounds ;  and  even  the  numbed  of  these  imitations  amounta 
only  to  twenty-six.  A  parrot  or  an  idiot  could  do  the  same  thing.  And  so  of 
the  organs  and  members  of  the  body.  They  are  condemned  to  inactivity ;  ibr 
the  child  who  stands  most  like  a  post  is  most  approved ;  nay,  he  is  rebuked 
if  he  docs  not  stand  like  a  post  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  an  eye  that  lies  moveless  in  its  socket,  hands  hanging  motionless  at  the  side, 
and  feet  immovable  as  those  of  a  statue,  are  the  points  of  excellence,  while  the 
child  is  echoing  the  senseless  table  of  a,  b,  c.  As  a  general  rule,  six  months  are 
spent  before  the  twenty-six  letters  are  mastered,  though  the  same  child  would 
learn  the  names  of  twenty-six  playmates  or  twenty-six  playthings  in  one  or  two  dayi. 
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An  ohildren  are  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  house,  a  hat.  a  top,  a  ball,  a  bird,  an 
egg,  a  nest,  a  flower,  &c. ;  and  when  their  minds  are  lea  to  see  new  relations  or 
qualities  in  these  objects,  or  when  their  former  notions  respecting  them  are 
brought  out  more  vividly,  or  are  more  distinctly  defined,  their  delight  is  even 
keener  than  that  of  an  adult  would  l>e  in  obtaining  a  new  fact  in  science,  or  in 
having  the  mist  of  some  old  doubt  dispelled  by  a  new  discovery.  Lessons  on 
familiar  objects,  given  by  a  •competent  teacher,  never  fail  to  command  attention, 
and  thus  a  Imbit  of  mind  is  induced  of  inestimable  value  in  regard  to  all  future 
study. 

Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily  leads  to  conversation,  and  con- 
versation with  an  intell^ent  teacher  secures  several  important  objects.  It  com- 
municates information.  It  brightens  ideas  before  only  dimly  apprehended.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  various  &oultics  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
tires  or  is  cloyed.  It  teaches  the  child  to  use  language,  to  frame  sentences,  to 
select  words  which  convey  his  whole  meaning,  to  avoid  those  which  convey  either 
more  or  less  than  ho  intends  to  express ;  in  fine,  it  teaches  him  to  seek  for 
thoughts  upon  a  subject,  and  then  to  find  appropriate  language  in  which  to 
clothe  them.  A  child  trained  in  this  way  will  never  commit  those  absurd  and 
ludicrous  mistakes  into  which  uneducated  men  of  some  sense  not  unfrequently 
fall,  viz.,  that  of  mismatching  their  words  and  ideas ;  of  hanging  as  it  were,  the 
garments  of  a  giant  upon  the  body  of  a  pigmy,  or  of  forcing  a  pigmys^s  dress 
upon  the  huge  limbs  of  a  giant.  Appropriate  diction  should  dothe  just  ideas,  as 
a  tasteful  and  substantial  garb  fits  a  graceful  and  vigorous  form. 

The  above  d<»cribed  exercise  occupies  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
mind.  The  eye  is  employed  in  tracing  visible  differences  between  different  forms, 
and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  is  presented,  with  as  little  difference  as  pos- 
sible. And  who  ever  saw  a  child  that  was  not  pleased  with  pictures,  and  an 
attempt  to  imitate  them  ?  Thus,  the  two  grand  objects  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  writers,  in  regard  to  the  later  periods  of  education  and  the  maturer  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  are  attained,  viz.,  the  power  of  recognizing  anali^cs  and  dis- 
similarities. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  reading  lesson  of  a  primary  class,  just  after 
they  had  commenced  going  to  school,  1  will  follow  it  with  a  brief  account  of  a 
lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  of  poetry 
describing  a  hunter's  life  in  Missouri.  It  was  first  read,  the  reading  being  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  criticisms  as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  <feo.  It  was  then 
taken  up  verse  by  verse,  and  the  pupils  were  required  to  give  equivalent  expres- 
sions in  prose.  The  teacher  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  every  part  of  it, 
in  a  sort  of  oral  lecture,  accompanied  with  occasional  questions.  This  was  done 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Af\liere  there  was  a  geographical  reference,  he 
entered  at  large  into  geography ;  where  a  reference  to  a  foreign  custom,  he  com- 
pared it  with  their  customs  at  home ;  and  thus  he  explained  every  part,  and  illus- 
trated the  illustrations  themselves,  until,  after  an  entire  hour  spent  upon  six  four 
line  verses,  he  left  them  to  write  out  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in  prose,  to  be 
produced  in  school  the  next  morning.  All  this  was  done  without  the  slightest 
break  or  hesitation,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  full  of  the  subject,  and 
having  a  ready  command  of  all  its  resources. 

An  account  of  one  more  lesson  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
reading.  The  class  consisted  of  *  young  lads,  belonging  to  a  burgher  school, 
which  they  were  just  about  leaving.  They  had  been  reading  a  poem  of  Schiller ; 
a  sort  of  philosophical  allegory ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  the  teacher  called 
upon  one  of  them  to  give  a  popular  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  piece.  The 
lad  left  his  seat,  stepped  to  the  teacher^s  desk,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  school, 
occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  an  extemporaneous  account  of  the 
poem,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  its  meaning  and  m<Htd. 

ARrrHMBTIC   AND    MATIIKMATIC8. 

Children  are  taught  to  cipher,  or,  if  need  be,  to  connt,  soon  after  entering 
school.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  lesson  which  I  saw  given  to  a  very  young 
class.  Blocks  of  one  cube,  two  cubes,  three  cubes,  &c.,  up  to  a  block  of  ten 
cubes,  lay  upon  the  teacher *8  desk.     The  cubes  on  each  block  were  distinctly 
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marked  off,  and  diffisrently  colored,  that  is,  if  the  first  iDch  or  cube  was  white,  the 
next  would  bo  black.  The  teacher  stood  by  his  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  dasi. 
lie  set  up  a  block  of  one  cube,  and  the  class  simultaneoosly  said  one.  A  block  of 
two  cubes  was  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  the  class  said  two.  This 
was  done  until  the  ten  blocks  stood  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  a  row.  They 
were  then  counted  backward,  the  teacher  placing  his  finger  upon  them,  as  a  sig- 
nal that  tlieir  respective  numbers  were  to  be  called.  The  next  exercise  waa, "  two 
comes  af^er  one,  three  comes  after  two,'*  and  so  on  to  ten  ;  and  Uien  backward, 
*'  nine  comes  before  ten,  eight  comes  before  nine,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  teacher 
then  asked.  What  is  three  composed  of?  A.  Three  is  composed  of  one  and  two. 
Q.  Of  what  else  is  three  composed  ?  A.  Three  is  composed  of  three  ones.  Q. 
"What  is  four  composed  of?  A.  Four  is  composed  of  four  ones,  of  two  and  two, 
of  three  and  one.  Q.  What  is  five  composed  of?  A.  Five  is  composed  of  five 
ones,  of  two  and  three,  of  two  twos  and  one,  of  four  and  one.  Q.  What  num- 
bers compose  six  ?  seven  ?  eight  ?  nine  ?  To  the  latter  the  pupil  would  answer, 
"  Three  threes  make  nine  ;  two,  three,  and  four  make  nine  ;  two,  two,  and  fire 
make  nine  ;  three,  four,  and  two  make  nine ;  three,  five,  and  one  make  nine," 
&c.,  &o.  The  teacher  then  placed  similar  blocks  side  by  side,  while  the  children 
added  their  respective  numbers  together  "  two  twos  make  four  ;"  "  three  twoa 
make  six,"  &c.  The  blocks  were  then  turned  down  horizontally  to  show  that 
three  blocks  of  two  cubes  each  were  equal  to  one  of  six  cubes.  Such  questions 
were  then  asked  as,  how  many  are  six  less  than  eight  ?  five  less  than  seven  ?  &e. 
Then,  how  many  are  seven  and  eight  ?  The  answer  was  given  thus  :  eight  are 
one  more  than  seven,  seven  and  seven  make  fourteen,  and  one  added  makes  fifteen ; 
therefore  eight  and  seven  make  fifteen.  Q.  How  many  are  six  and  eight  ?  A. 
Eight  are  two  more  than  six,  six  and  six  make  twelve,  and  two  added  make  fourteen. 
Or  it  might  be  thus  :  six  are  two  less  than  eight,  eight  and  eight  are  sixteen,  two 
taken  from  sixteen  leave  fourteen,  therefore  eight  and  six  are  fourteen.  They 
then  counted  up  to  a  hundred  on  the  blocks.  Toward  the  close  of  the  lesson, 
such  questions  as  these  were  put,  and  readily  answered  :  Of  what  is  thirty -eight 
composed  ?  A.  Thirty-eight  is  composed  of  thirty  and  eight  ones;  of  seven  fives 
and  three  ones  ;  or  sometimes  thus  :  of  thirty -seven  and  one ;  of  thirty-six  and 
two  ones  ;  of  thirty-five  and  three  ones,  &c.  Q.  Of  what  is  ninety  composed? 
A.  Ninety'  is  composed  of  nine  tens,  of  fi(\y  and  forty,  &c.,  &c. 

Thus,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the  blocks,  to  keep  up  attention  by  present- 
ing an  object  to  the  eye,  the  simple  numbers  were  handled  "and  transposed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  In  this  lesson,  it  is  obvious  that  c<mnting,  numeratk>n, 
addition,  substraction,  multiplication,  and  division  were  all  included,  yet  there  was 
no  abstract  rule,  or  unintelligible  form  of  words  given  out  to.  be  committed  to 
memory.  Xay,  these  little  children  took  the  first  steps  in  the  mensuration  of 
superficies  and  solids,  by  comparing  the  length  and  contents  of  one  block  with 
those  of  others. 

When  the  pupils  were  a  little  further  advanced,  I  usually  heard  lessons  recited 
in  this  way  :  Suppose  4321  are  to  be  multiplied  by  Sf).  The  pupil  says,  five  times 
one  are  five  ones,  and  he  sets  down  5  in  the  unit's  place ;  five  times  two  tens,  or 
twenty  ones,  are  a  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  cipher  in  the  ten's  place ;  five  times 
three  hundred  are  one  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  to  be  carried 
make  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  6  in  the  hundred's  place ;  five 
times  four  thousand  are  twenty  thousand,  and*  one  thousand  to  be  carried  make 
twenty-one  thousand.  The  next  figure  in  the  multiplier  is  then  taken,  twenty 
times  one  are  twenty,  and  a  2  is  set  down  in  the  ten's  place  ;  twenty  times  two 
tens  are  four  hundred,  and  a  4  is  set  down  in  the  hundred's  place  ;  twenty  times 
three  hundred  are  six  thousand,  and  a  6  is  set  down  in  the  thousand's  place ; 
twenty  times  four  thousand  are  eighty  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  ten 
thousand's  place.  Tlieu  come  Uie  additions  to  get  the  pro<luct.  Five  onea  are 
five,  two  tens  are  twenty,  and  these  figures  are  respectively  set  down ;  four 
hundred  and  six  hundred  make  a  thousand,  and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  hun- 
dred's place ;  one  thousand  to  be  carried  to  six  thousand  makes  seven  thousand, 
and  one  thousand  more  makes  eight  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  then- 
Band's  place  ;  eighty  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  make  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  ten  thousand's  place,  and  a  1  in  the  hundred 
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1hoi2sand*8  place.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  where  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  are 
large,  this  process  soon  (Misses  beyond  mere  child's  play. 

So  in  division.  It  32756  are  to  be  divided  by  Ta,  the  pupil  says,  how  many 
hundred  times  arc  seventy-five,  or  seventy-five  ones,  contained  in  thirty-two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred,  or  in  thirty-two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  ones  7 
four  hundred  times,  and  he  sets  down  a  4  in  the  hundred's  place  in  the  quotient ; 
then  the  divisor  seventy-five  is  multiplied  i^as  before)  by  the  four  hundred,  and 
the  product  is  set  down  under  the  first  three  figures  uf  the  dividend,  and  there 
are  two  tliousand  and  seven  hundred  rema  ning.  This  remainder  is  set  down  in 
the  next  line,  because  seventy-five  is  not  c<jntained  in  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
any  number  of  hundred  times.     And  so  of  the  residue  of  the  process. 

When  there  is  danger  that  an  advanced  class  will  furget  the  value  of  the  do- 
nominations  they  are  handling,  they  are  required  to  express  the  value  of  each 
figure  in  full,  throughout  the  whole  process,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

1  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  a  recitation  by  a  higher  class  of  girls 
produced  upon  my  mind.  It  las;ted  an  hour.  Neither  teiieher  nor  pupil  had  b(H>k 
or  shite.  (Questions  and  answers  were  extemporaneous.  They  consisted  of  prob- 
lems in  Vulgar  Fractions,  simple  and  compound  ;  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  Practice, 
Interest,  Discount,  &c.,  &c.  A  few  uf  the  first  were  simple,  but  they  soon 
increa^ic  in  complication  and  difiiculty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  sums  managed, 
until  I  could  hardly  credit  the  report  of  my  own  senses,  so  difiicult  were  the  ques- 
tions, and  so  pr(»mpt  and  accurate  the  replies. 

A  great  many  of  the  exercises  in  arithmetic  consisted  in  reducing  the  coins  of 
one  Slate  to  those  of  another.  In  (xcrmany,  there  are  almost  as  many  diiierent 
currcnc'cs  as  there  are  States ;  and  the  expression  of  the  value  of  one  coin  in 
other  denominations,  is  a  very  common  exercise. 

It  struck  me  that  the  main  differences  U'tween  their  mode  of  teaching  arith- 
metic and  ours,  consists  in  their  beginning  earlier,  continuing  the  practice  in  the 
elements  much  longer,  requiring  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  all  questions,  and  in 
not  separating  the  processes,  or  rules,  so  much  as  we  do  from  each  other.  The 
pupils  proceed  less  by  rule,  more  by  an  understanding  of  the  subject  It  often 
happens  to  our  children  that  while  engaged  in  one  rule,  they  forget  a  preceding. 
Hence,  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  frequent  reviews.  I5ut  there,  as  I  stated 
above,  the  youngest  classes  of  children  were  taught  addition,  substraction,  mnlti- 
plication,  and  division,  promiscuously,  in  the  same  lesson.  And  so  it  was  in  the 
later  stages.  The  mind  was  constantly  carried  along, ^nnd  the  practice  enlarged 
in  more  than  one  direction.  It  is  a  dilierence  which  results  fnim  teaching,  in  the 
one  case,  from  a  Ixiok  ;  and  in  the  other  from  the  head.  In  the  latter  case  the 
teacher  sees  what  each  pupil  most  needs,  and,  if  he  finds  any  one  halting  or  foil- 
ing on  a  particular  class  of  questions,  plies  him  with  questions  of  that  lund  until 
his  deficiencies  are  supplied. 

In  algebra,  trigonometry,  surveying,  geometry,  &c.,  I  invariably  saw  the  teachci* 
standing  before  the  blackboard,  drawing  the  diagrams  and  explaining  all  the  rela- 
tions between  their  several  parts,  \»  hile  the  pupils,  in  their  seats,  having  a  pen 
and  a  small  manusjcript  book,  copied  the  figures,  and  took  down  brief  heads  of  the 
solution  ;  and  at  the  next  recitation  they  were  required  to  go  to  the  blackboard, 
draw  the  figures  and  solve  the  problems  thems4*lves.  How  different  this  mode  of 
hearing  a  lesson  from  that  of  holding  the  text-b<M>k  in  the  left  hand,  while  the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  carefully  folloMs  the  printed  demonstration,  under  penalty, 
should  the  place  be  lost,  of  being  obliged  to  reconnnence  the  solution. 

GRAMMAR    AND    COWPOSmON, 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  (Grammar,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  the  "  Plan  of 
Studies,"  the  German  lansruage.  But  I  heard  verj'  little  of  the  ding-dong  and 
recitative  of  gender,  number  and  case,  of  government  and  agreement,  which 
make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grammatical  exercises  in  our  schools ;  and 
which  the  pupils  are  oflen  required  to  repeat  until  they  really  lose  all  sense  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  Of  what  service  is  it  for  children  to  re- 
iterate and  reassert,  fifly  times  in  a  single  r(.K:>itation,  the  gender  and  number  of 
nouns,  about  which  they  never  made  a  mistake  even  before  a  grammar  book  was 
pot  into  their  hands?     If  the  object  of  grammar  is  to  teach  children  to  speak  and 
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write  their  native  language  with  propriety,  then  they  should  be  practiced  vpcm 
expressing  their  own  ideas  with  elegance,  distinctn^s,  and  force.  For  this  pur- 
pose, their  oommon  every  day  phraseology  is  first  to  be  attended  to.  As  their 
speech  becomes  more  copious,  they  should  be  led  to  recognize  Uioee  slight  shades 
of  distinction  which  exist  between  wcvds  almost  synonymous ;  to  descriminate 
between  the  literal  and  the  figurative ;  and  to  frame  sentences  in  which  the  main 
idea  shall  be  brought  out  conspicuously  and  prominently,  while  aU  subordinate 
ones,  mere  matters  of  circumstance  or  qualification,  shall  occupy  humbler  or  more 
retired  positions.  The  sentences  of  some  public  speakers  are  so  arranged,  that 
what  is  collateral  or  incidental  stands  out  bdidly  in  the  for^round,  while  the  prin- 
cipal thought  is  almost  lost  in  the  shade  ;  an  arrangement  as  preposterous  as  ii^  in 
the  senate  chamber,  the  forum  or  the  parade-ground,  the  preddent,  the  judge  or 
the  commanding  officer,  were  thrust  into  the  rear,  while  a  nameless  throng  of 
non-officials  and  incognitos  should  occupy  the  placfs  of  dignity  and  authority. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  out  into  rhetoric  as  it  regards 
the  form  of  the  expression,  and  into  logic  as  it  regards  the  sequence  and  coherency 
of  the  thoughts.  If  this  is  so,  then  no  persion  is  competent  to  teach  grammar 
who  is  not  familiar  at  least  with  all  the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 

The  I^uasian  teachers,  by  their  constant  habit  of  conversing  with  the  pupils ; 
by  requiring  a  complete  answer  to  be  given  to  every  question ;  by  never  allowing 
a  mistake  in  termination,  or  in  the  collocation  of  words  or  clauses,  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, nor  the  sentence  as  corrected  to  pass  unrepeated  ;  by  requiring  the  poetry 
of  the  reading  lesson  to  be  changed  into  oral  or  written  prose,  and  the  proee  to  be 
paraphitued,  or  expressed  in  different  words ;  and  by  exacting  a  general  account 
>r  summary  of  the  reading  lessons,  are,  as  we  may  almost  literally  say,  constantly 
teaching  grammar ;  or,  as  they  more  comprehensively  call  it,  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  easy  to  see  that  Composition  is  included  under  this  head,  the  writing 
of  r^^lar  ^^  essays''  or  "  themes"  being  only  a  later  exercise. 

WRITING   A.Nn   DRAWING. 

Such  excellent  handwriting  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  schools,  I  never  saw 
before.  I  can  hardly  express  myself  too  strongly  on  this  point  In  Great  Britian, 
France,  or  in  our  own  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  theirs  in  this  respect.  I  have  before  said  that  I  found  all  children  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  pensil.  They  write  or  print  letters,  and  begin  with  the 
elements  of  drawing,  cither  immediately,  or  very  soon  after  they  enter  school. 
This  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  their  excellent  handwriting. 
A  part  of  it,  I  think,  should  be  referred  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Gernuin  script, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  easier  than  our  own.  But  after  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  superiority  over  the  schools  of  other 
countries  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  This  superiority  can  not  be  attributed  in 
any  degree  to  a  better  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  for  I  never  saw  so  (^reat  a  pro- 
portion of  ctees  in  any  schools  where  the  pen  was  so  awkwardly  held.  This 
excellence  must  be  referred  in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learning 
to  draw,  contemporaneously  with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn 
both  to  draw  and  to  write  sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing 
alone ;  and  for  this  reason  :  the  figures  or  objects  contemplated  and  copied  in 
learning  to  draw,  are  larger,  more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another, 
and  more  sharply  defined  with  projection,  angle  or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied 
in  writing.  In  drawing  there  is  more  variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.  Now 
the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing,  from  tneir  nature^  attract  attention  more 
readily,  impress  the  mind  more  deeply,  and  of  course  will  be  more  accurately 
copied  than  those  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  observe,  to 
distinguish,  and  to  imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies  its  habits  with  great 
advantige  to  the  second. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  child  is  taught  to  draw  things  with  which  he  is 
fomiliar,  which  have  some  significance  and  give  him  pleasing  ideas.  But  a  child 
who  is  made  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank 
and  cheerless  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  can  nave  no  pleasing  assodatioiui 
with  his  work.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  making  inexpressive  marks,  or 
with  writting  unintelligible  words,  bears  some  resemblanse,  in  its  UfeloasneaB,  to 
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that  of  learning  the  alphabet.    Each  exhales  torpor  and  stupidity  to  deaden  the 
vivacity  of  the  worker. 

Again,  I  have  found  it  an  almost  universal  opinion  with  teachers  of  the  art  of 
writing,  that  children  should  commence  with  largo  hand  rather  than  with  fine. 
The  reason  for  this  I  suppose  to  be,  that  where  the  letters  themselves  are  larger, 
their  differences  and  peculiarities  are  proportionally  large:  hence  they  can  be 
more  easily  discriminated,  and  discrimination  must  necessarily  precede  exact  copy- 
ing. So  to  speak,  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  large 
letters  more  easily  than  with  that  of  the  small.  Besides,  the  formation  of  the  larger 
gives  mnre  freedom  of  motion  to  the  hand.  Now,  in  these  respects,  there  is 
more  difference  between  the  objects  used  in  drawing  and  the  letters  of  a  large 
hand,  than  between  the  latter  and  fine  hand  ;  and  therefore  the  argument  in  &vor 
of  a  large  hand,  applies  with  still  more  force  in  favor  of  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  countries  where  almost  every  pupil  in 
every  school  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  beauty  and  expression,  to  tliose  where  less  and  less  attention  was  paid 
to  the  subject ;  and,  at  last,  to  schools  where  drawing  was  not  practiced  at  all ; 
and,  after  many  trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with  no  other  ffuidc  than  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  copy  books  of  the  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawing 
wei*e  taught  in  tho  school  or  not ;  so  uniformly  superior  was  the  handwriling  in 
those  schools  where  drawing  was  taught  in  connection  with  it.  On  seeing  this,  I 
waB  reminded  of  that  saying  of  Pestalozzi,  somewhat  too  strong,  that  "  without 
drawing  there  can  be  no  writing.'* 

But  suppose  it  were  othen^'ise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  would  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and  beautiful  language.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil  will  often  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amount  of 
words,  however  well  chosen,  can  communicate.  For  tlie  master  architect,  for  the 
engraver,  the  engineer,  the  pattern  designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine 
builder,  or  head  mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowlc?dgc  that  this  art  is  essential 
and  indispensable.  But  there  is  no  department  of  business  or  condition  in  life, 
where  the  aocomprrshment  would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  to 
plot  a  field,  to  sketch  a  raid  or  a  river,  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  simple  machine, 
a  piece  of  household  furniture,  or  a  farming  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal 
arrangement  or  construction  of  a  house. 

But  to  be  able  to  represent  by  lines  and  shadows  what  no  words  can  depict,  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  benefit  of  learning  to  draw.  The  study  of  this  art  develops  the 
talent  of  observing,  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Although  a  man  may 
has  but  comparatively  few  occasions  to  picture  forth  what  he  has  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  observation  should  be  cultivated  by  every  rational  being.  The  skillful 
delineator  is  not  only  able  to  describe  far  better  what  he  has  seen,  but  he  sees 
twice  as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eyes 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  mark  the  form,  color  or  peculiarities  of  objects,  all 
external  nature  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  will 
ever  dissipate.  The  li^ht  which  dispels  this  obscurity  must  come  ftvm  within. 
Teaching  a  child  to  draw,  then,  is  the  development  In  him  of  a  new  talent  the 
conferring  upon  him,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  sense  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only 
better  enabled  t<)  attend  to  the  common  dutiesof  life,  and  to  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  fellow-men,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  magnificence 
of  nature,  which  every  where  reflect  the  glories  of  the  Creator  into  his  soul. 
When  accompanied  by  appropriate  instruction  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
this  accomplishment  becomes  a  quickener  to  devotion. 

"With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently 
useful.  They  would  tiirn  it  to  better  account  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
"We  now  perform  far  the  greater  part  of  our  labor  by  machinery.  With  the  high 
wages  prevalent  amongst  us,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  our  whole  community 
would  be  impoverished.  Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
arts,  therefore,  is  especially  important  here ;  and  whatever  is  important  for  men  to 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schools. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this  art,  as  it  regards  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  its  value  to  a  school-teacher  can  hardly  bo  estimated. 
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If  the  first  exercises  in  reading  were  taught  as  they  should  be ;  if  tli^ 
squares  of  the  multiplication  table  were  first  to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
and  then  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupils,  as  they  should  see  on  what  reason  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  numbers  is  founded  ;  if  geography  were  tauprht  from  the 
beginning,  as  it  should  be,  by  constant  delineations  upon  the  blackboard:  then 
every  teacher,  even  of  the  humblest  school,  ought  to  be  acquaiiittd  with  the  art  of 
linear  drawing,  and  be  able  to  form  all  the  necessary  figures  and  diagrams  not  only 
with  correctness  but  with  rapidity.  But  in  teaching  navigation,  surveying,  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  &c. ;  in  describing  the  mechanical  powers,  in  optics,  in  as- 
tronomy, in  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  in  phviaol- 
ogy,  the  teacher  who  has  a  command  of  this  art,  will  teach  incomijarably  bt'tter, 
and  incomparably  faster  than  if  he  were  ignorant  of  it  I  never  saw  a  teacher  in 
a  German  school  make  use  of  a  ruler  or  any  other  mechanical  aid,  iu  drawing  the 
most  nice  or  complicati'd  figures.  I  recollect  no  instance  in  which  lie  wa?*  obliged 
to  ef&ce  a  part  of  a  line  because  it  was  too  long,  or  to  extend  it  because  it  was  too 
short.  If  scjuares  or  triangles  were  to  be  formed,  they  came  out  squares  or  tri- 
angles without  any  overUipping  or  deficiency.  Here  was  not  only  much  time 
gained,  or  saved,  but  the  pupils  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  these  examples  of 
celerity  and  peifectness,  as  models  for  Imitation.  No  one  can  doubt  huw  much 
more  correctly,  as  well  ns  more  rapidly,  a  child's  mind  will  grow  in  view  of  such 
models  of  ease  and  accuracy,  than  if  only  slow,  awkward,  and  clums}'  niovementi 
are  the  patterns  constantly  held  before  it. 

I  saw  hnndwritiiig  taught  in  various  ways.  The  most  common  mode  for 
young  ehihlren  was  that  of  writing  on  the  blackboard  for  tlieir  imitation.  In 
such  cases,  the  copy  was  always  beautifully  written,  and  the  lesson  preceded  by 
instructions  and  followed  by  corrections. 

Another  method  which  has  had  some  currency  in  Germany,  is  this :  If  the 
mark  to  be  copied  is  a  simple  straight  line,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says  one,  ontj  as 
words  of  command;  and  at  each  enunciation  of  the  word,  the  pupils  make  a 
mark  simultaneously.  The  teacher  accelerates  or  retards  his  utterance  according 
to  the  degree  of  facility  the  chisa  has  acquired.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists 
of  an  upward  and  downward  stroke,  thus,  /  /,tho  teacher  says,  one^  two;  one, 
two^  (one  for  the  upward,  the  other  fl»r  the  downward  motion  of  the  hand ;)  at 
first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly.  When  the  figure  consists  of  three  strokes, 
tlius  iy  he  pronounces  one,  iwo^  three,  aa  before.  Letters  ai'c  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

A  supposed  advantage  of  this  method  consists  In  its  retarding  the  motions  of 
those  wlio  would  otherwise  write  too  fast,  and  hastening  those  who  would  write  too 
slow.  But  for  these  purposes,  the  teacher  must  see  that  all  keep  time,  otherwise 
the  advantage  Ik  lost.  And,  on  the  wh(>le,  there  is  so  much  diflTeronee  between 
the  natural  quickness  of  perception  and  of  motion  in  different  pupils,  thai  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  standard.  Some  scholars,  wlunse  thoughts 
and  muscles  are  of  electric  speed,  would  be  embarrassed  by  being  obli«jt^  to 
write  slowly ;  and  others  could  not  keep  step,  though  the  music  played  only  com- 
mon time.  Neither  in  their  physical  nor  in  their  spiritual  natures,  does  the  speed 
of  children  seem  to  have  been  graduated  by  any  one  clock. 

In  the  schools  I  saw,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals,  were 
early  connected  with  the  exercise  of  writing. 

GBOQRAPIIY. 

The  practice  seemed  to  be  uniform,  however,  of  beginning  with  objects  per- 
fectly familiar  to  the  child  ;  the  school-house  with  the  grounds  ar(»uiid  it,  the  homo 
with  its  yards  or  gardens,  and  the  street  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Pirst  of  all,  the  children  were  initiated  into  the  idea  of  space,  without  which  we 
can  know  no  more  of  geography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas  of  time. 
Mr.  Carl  Bitter,  of  Berlin,  probably  the  greatest  geographer  now  living,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  beginning. 

Children,  too,  commence  this  study  very  early  ;  soon  after  entering  school ;  but 
no  notions  are  given  them  which  they  are  not  perfectly  able  to  comprehend,  repro- 
duce, and  express. 

I  found  geography  taught  almost  wholly  from  large  maps  suspended  against  the 
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wtOi,  and  by  delincatlans  on  the  blackboard.  And  here,  the  akill  of  teachers  aod 
popUs  in  drawing  did  admirable  service.  The  teacher  traced  the  outlines  of  a 
oountry  on  the  suspended  uiap,  or  drew  one  upon  the  blackboard,  accompanying 
the  exhibition  by  an  oral  lecture ;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils  were 
expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And,  in  regard  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  earlh,  or  the  political  boundaries  of  countries,  a  pupil  was  not 
considered  as  having  giving  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  mind, 
until  he  could  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  repriHlucc  it  frpm  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 
I  witnessed  no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  these  tests. 

I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I  am  able,  a  lesson  which  I  heard  given  to  a  class 
a  little  advanced  beyond  the  elements  ;  remarking  that,  though  I  heard  many  les* 
sons  giving  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were  signalized  by  the  rapidity  and 
efEsct  of  the  one  1  am  about  to  describe. 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  blackboard,  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  cast- 
ing his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of  the 
board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  cuuld  hardly  follow,  ho  made  a 
series  of  those  short,  divergent  lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map-engravers  to 
represent  a  chain  of  mountains,  lie  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a 
spur,  when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  Carpathian  mountains,  Hungary ; 
Black  Forest  mountiiins,  Wurtemberg;  Giant's  mountains,  (Uiesen-Gebirge,) 
Silesia ;  Metallic  mountains,  (£rz-Gebirge,)  Pine  mountains,  (Fichtcl-Gcbirge,.*. 
Central  mountains,  (Mittel-Gebirge,)  Bohemia,  &c.,  &c. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  tliat  grand  central  elevation  which  sep- 
arates the  waters  that  How  uortli-west  into  the  German  ocean,  from  those  that 
fbw  north  into  the  Baltic,  and  south-cast  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to 
view  ;  executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  dozen  crinkling  strokes, 
made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  in  different  directions  from  that  mountainous  range ;  while  the  cliildrcn, 
almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  torrents  dashing 
down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vbtula,  Oder,  <&c.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  a  succession  of  small  strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots 
made  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shout  of  Lintz,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  &c.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot 
which  had  been  occupied  on  the  blackboard  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the 
starting  point,  or  place  where  the  teacher  6rst  began,  was  the  center  ;  but  now  a 
few  additional  strokes  around  the  circumference  of  the  incipient  continent, 
extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards  toward  the  plains;  the  children  respond- 
ing the  names  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more 
flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards  toward  their  several  terminations,  and  by 
another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a 
world-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both  hands,  tlieir  eyes 
kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vociferous  as  they  cried  out  the  names  of 
the  difiercnt  places,  which,  under  the  magic  of  the  teacher ^s  crayon,  rose  into 
view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood 
upon  the  blackboard  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains,  principal 
rivers  and  cities,  the  coast  of  tlie  German  ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
seas ;  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  errors  would 
have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of 
this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils  ;  for  the 
teacher^s  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers  and 
turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in  questions 
and  answers  respecting  productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &c.,  &c. 

Many  of  the  cosmogonists  suppose  that  after  the^  creation  of  the  world,  and 
when  its  whole  surface  w^as  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  cx>ntinents  rose  gradually  from 
beneath  the  sea :  first  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes,  for  instance,  emerged  from 
the  deep,  and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers 
began  to  flow  down  their  sides,  until  at  last — the  lofty  mountains  having  attained 
ib^  height,  the  mighty  rivers  their  extent  and  volume,  and  the  continent  itt 
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Mnplitade— ^cultivation  began,  and  cities  and  towns  were  bniU.  The  lesKNi  I  bifa 
described  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  idea,  with  one  advantage  over  tiba 
original  scene  itself,  that  the  spectator  had  no  need  of  waiting  throqgh  all  the 
geological  epochs  to  see  the  work  completed. 

Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amonnt  of  the  knowl- 
edge communicated,  and  the  vividness  and  of  course  the  permanence  of  the  ideas 
obtained,  with  a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a 
lifeless  atlas,  but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth ;  and  where 
the  teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  interrogate  them  from  a  book,  in 
which  all  the  questions  are  printed  at  full  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all 
necessity  of  knowledge. 

EXERCISES   IN   TIIIN'KINO.     KNOWLEDGE    OF   NATURE.     KNOWLEDGE    OF   THE   WORLD. 

KNOWLEDGE   OF   SOCIETT. 

In  the  **  Study-Plans^'  of  all  the  schools  in  the  north  of  Prussia,  I  found  most, 
and  in  some  of  them  all  of  the  above  subjects  of  lessons.  To  each  was  assigned 
its  separate  hour  and  place  in  the  routine  of  exercises.  For  brevity^s  sake, 
however,  and  because  the  topics  naturally  run  into  each  other,  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  them  together. 

These  lessons  consisted  of  familiar  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils,  on 
subjects  ad^ted  to  the  age,  capacities,  and  proficiency  of  the  latter.  With  the 
youngest  classes,  things  immediately  around  them ;  the  school-room  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  had  been  built ;  its  different  parts,  as  foundation,  floor,  walls, 
ceiling,  roof,  windows,  doors,  fireplace ;  its  furniture  and  apparatus ;  its  books, 
slates,  paper  ;  the  clothes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  were 
made ;  their  food  and  play-things ;  the  duties  of  children  to  animals,  to  each 
other,  to  their  parents,  neighbors,  to  the  old,  to  their  Maker ;  these  are  specimens 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  embraced  under  one  or  another  of  the  above  heeds. 
As  the  children  advanced  in  age  and  attainments,  and  had  acquired  full  and  defi- 
nite notions  of  the  visible  and  tangible  existences  around  them,  and  also  of  time 
and  space,  so  that  they  conld  understand  descriptions  of  the  unseen  and  the 
remote,  the  scope  of  these  lessons  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  take  in  the  difierent 
kingdoms  of  nature,  tlie  arts,  trades  and  occupations  of  men,  and  the  more  com- 
plicated af&irs  of  society. 

When  visiting  the  schools  in  Leipsio,  I  remarked  to  the  superintendent,  that 
most  accomplished  educationist.  Dr.  Vogel,  that  I  did  not  see  on  the  *^  Study- 
Plan"  of  his  schools,  the  title,  "  Exercises  in  Thinking."  His  reply  was,  "  No ; 
for  I  consider  it  a  sin  in  any  teacher  not  to  lead  his  pupil  to  think,  in  regard  to 
all  the  subjects  he  teaches."  He  did  not  call  it  an  omisdon  or  even  a  disqualifica- 
tion in  a  teacher,  if  he  did  not  awaken  thought  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  he 
peremptorily  denounced  it  as  a  *^  «tn."  Alas !  thought  I,  what  ex[Hation  wiU 
be  sufHcient  for  many  of  us  who  have  had  charge  of  the  young  ! 

It  is  obvious  from  the  account  I  have  given  of  these  primary  lessons,  that  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  infonna- 
tion  that  may  be  engrailed  upon  them.  What  more  natural  than  that  a  kind 
teacher  should  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  the  good  ^  ill  of  a  brisk, 
eager-minded  boy  just  entering  his  school,  by  speaking  to  him  about  the  domestic 
animals  which  he  plays  with,  or  tends  at  home  *,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  tlie 
liorse,  the  cow  ?  Yet,  without  any  interruption  or  overleaping  of  natuitd  bounds 
ries,  this  simple  lesson  may  be  expanded  into  a  knowledge  of  all  quadrupeds,  their 
characteristics  and  habits  of  life,  the  uses  of  their  flesh,  skins,  fur,  bones,  horns, 
or  ivory,  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  live,  &c.,  &c.  So  if  a  teacher  begins 
to  converse  with  a  boy  about  domestic  fowls,  there  is  no  limit,  save  in  his  own 
knowledge,  until  he  has  exausted  the  whole  subject  of  ornithology  ;  the  varieties 
of  birds,  their  plumage,  their  uses,  their  migratory  habits,  &c.,  &o.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  benevolent  teacher  should  ask  a  blushing  little  girl  about  the 
flowers  in  her  vases,  or  garden  at  home  7  and  yet,  this  having  been  done,  the 
door  is  opened  that  leads  to  all  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  nowera  of  all  the 
seasons,  and  all  the  zones,  to  the  trees  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  th« 
primeval  forests  that  darken  the  face  of  continents.  Few  children  go  to  school 
who  have  not  seen  a  fish  ;  at  least,  a  minnow  in  a  pool.    Begin  wiw  this,  and 
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BAtare  opposes  no  barrier  until  the  wonders  of  the  dfiep  are  exhausted.  Let  the 
sohool-house,  as  I  have  said,  be  the  first  lesson,  and  to  a  mind  replenished  with 
knowledge,  not  only  all  the  different  kinds  of  edifices — tlie  dwelling-house,  the 
church,  the  court-house,  the  palace,  the  temple — are  at  once  associated  ;  but  all 
the  different  orders  of  architecture,  Corinthian,  Ionic,  Doric,  Egyptian,  Gothic, 
&C.J  rise  to  the  view.  How  many  different  materials  nave  been  brought  together 
for  the  construction  of  the  school-house ;  stone,  wood,  nails,  glass,  bricks,  mortar, 
paints,  materials  used  in  glazing,  &c.,  &c.  Each  one  of  these  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent department  of  nature ;  and  when  an  accomplished  teacher  has  once  set 
foot  in  any  one  of  these  provinces,  he  sees  a  thousand  interesting  objects  around 
him,  as  it  were  soliciting  his  attention.  Then  each  one  of  these  materials  has  its 
artificer  ;  and  thus  all  the  mechanical  trades  may  be  brought  under  consideration  ; 
the  house  builder*s,  the  mason ^s,  the  plumber's,  the  glazier's,  the  locksmith's  &c. 
A  single  article  may  be  viewed  under  different  aspects ;  as,  in  speaking  of  a  lock, 
one  may  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  iron  ;  its  cohesiveness,  malleability, 
&c.y  its  utility,  or  the  variety  of  utensils  into  which  it  may  be  wrought ;  or  tlio 
conversation  may  be  turned  to  the  particular  object  and  uses  of  the  lock,  and 
upon  these  a  lesson  on  the  rights  of  property,  the  duty  of  honesty,  the  guilt  of 
theft  and  robbery,  &c.,  be  engrafted.  So  in  speaking  of  the  beauties  and  riches 
and  Wonders  of  nature-^of  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  tlie  glory  of  spring,  the 
exuberance  of  autumn,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament — the  child's  mind  may  be  turned  to  a  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God.  I  found  these  religious  aspects  of  nature  to  be  most  frequently 
adverted  to ;  and  was  daily  delighted  with  the  reverent  and  loving  manner  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Deity  was  always  spoken,  ^^Der  liebe  Gottj^^  the  dear  God. 
was  the  universal  form  of  expression  ;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  ana 
earth  was  hardly  ever  spoken,  without  this  epithet  of  endearment 

It  is  easy  also  to  see  that  a  description  of  ihe  grounds  about  the  school-house  or 
the  paternal  mansion,  and  of  the  road  leading  from  one  of  these  places  to  the 
other,  is  the  true  starting  point  of  all  gec^raphical  knowledge ;  and,  this  once 
begun,  there  is  no  terminus,  until  all  modern  and  ancient  geography,  and  all  travels 
and  explorations  by  sea  and  land,  are  exhausted.  So  the  boy's  nest  of  marbles 
may  be  the  nucleus  of  all  mineralogy  ;  his  top,  his  kite,  his  little  wind-wheel  or 
water-wheel,  the  salient  point  of  all  mechanics  and  technology  ;  and  the  stories  he 
has  heard  about  the  last  king  or  the  aged  king,  the  first  chapter  in  universal 
history. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  said  to  be  taught  to 
young  children  in  the  Prussian  schools,  have  been  often  sneered  at. 

In  a  late  speech,  made  on  a  public  occasion,  by  one  of  the  distinguished  politi- 
cians jn  our  country,  the  idea  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences  in  our  common 
schools  was  made  a  theme  for  ridicule.  Let  it  be  understood  in  what  manner  an 
accomplished  teacher  may  impart  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  and  perhaps  awaken  minds  which  may  hercafler  adorn  the  age,  and 
benefit  mankind  by  their  discoveries,  and  it  wiU  be  easily  seen  to  which  party 
the  ridicule  most  justly  attaches.  "  What,"  says  the  objectors,  "  teach  children 
botany,  and  the  unintelligible  and  almost  unspeakable  names,  Monandria,  Dian- 
dria,  Triandria,  &c.  ;  or  zoology,  with  such  technical  terms  as  Molluscs,  Crusta- 
cea, Vertebrata,  Mammalia,  &c.,  the  thing  is  impossible  1"  The  Prussian  children 
are  not  thus  taught.  For  years,  their  lessons  are  free  from  all  the  technicalities 
of  science.  The  knowledge  they  already  possess  about  common  things  is  made 
the  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  more  ;  and  the  language  with  which  they  are 
already  familiar  becomes  the  medium  through  which  to  communicate  new  ideas, 
and  by  which,  whenever  necessary,  to  explain  new  terms.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  to  a  child,  seven  years  of  age,  tike  distinctive  marks  by  which  nature 
intimates  to  us,  at  first  sight,  whether  a  plant  is  healthful  or  poisonous ;  or  those 
by  which,  on  inspecting  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  that  lived  thousands  of  years 
ago,  we  know  whetlier  it  lived  upon  grass,  or  grain,  or  flesh.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  pupil's  mind  is  carried  forward  by  an  actual  knowledge  of  things,  until  tl)0 
time  arrives  for  giving  him  classifications  and  nomenclatures.  When  a  child  knowp 
a  great  many  particular  or  individual  things,  he  begins  to  perceive  resemblances 
between  some  of  them ;  And  they  then  natPraUy  asaort  thcpiselves, » it  were,  in 
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his  mind,  and  arrange  themselves  into  diflferent  groups.  Then,  by  the  idd  ef  s 
teacher,  he  perfects  a  scientific  classification  among  them,  bringing  into  eadi  groop 
all  that  belong  to  it.  But  soon  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  g^ronp  beoomas 
so  numerous,  that  he  wants  a  cord  to  tie  them  together,  or  a  vessri  in  which  to 
hold  them.  Then,  from  the  nomenclature  of  science,  he  receives  a  name  which 
binds  all  the  individuals  of  that  group  into  one,  ever  afterwards.  It  is  now  that 
he  perceives  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  classification  and  nomencUtiire.  An 
infant  that  has  more  red  and  white  beads  than  it  can  hold  in  its  hands,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rolling  about  the  floor  and  being  lost,  collects  them  together,  pat- 
ting the  white  in  one  cup  and  the  red  in  another,  and  sits  and  smiles  at  its  work, 
has  gone  through  with  precisely  the  same  description  of  mental  process  that  Coi- 
ver  and  Linncus  did,  when  they  summoned  the  vast  varieties  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  into  their  spiritual  presence,  and  commanded  the  ootintksi 
hosts  to  arrange  themselves  into  their  respective  genera,  orders,  and  species. 

Our  notions  respecting  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  introducing  the  higher 
branches,  as  they  are  called,  into  our  common  schools,  are  formed  trom  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  school  teachers,  and  of  the  habits  that  prevtul  in  most  of  the 
schools  themselves.  With  us,  it  too  often  happens  that  if  a  higher  branch,  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  zoology,  botany,  is  to  be  taught,  both  teacher  and  class 
must  have  text-books.  At  the  beginning  of  these  text-books,  all  the  technical 
names  and  definitions  belon^ng  to  the  subject  are  set  down.  These,  befiire  the 
pupil  has  an  practical  idea  of  their  meaning,  must  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  book  is  then  studied  chapter  by  chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  sections,  are  questions  printed  at  full  length.  At  the  recitations, 
the  teacher  holds  on  by  these  leading-strings.  He  introduces  no  collateral  knowl- 
edge, lie  exhibits  no  relation  between  what  is  contained  in  the  book,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  or  the  actual  business  of  men  and  the  affiurs  of  life.  At  length 
the  day  of  examination  comes.  The  pupils  rehearse  from  memory  with  a  suspi- 
cious fluency ;  or,  being  asked  for  some  useful  application  of  their  knowledge, 
some  practical  connection  between  that  knowledge  and  the  concerns  of  life,  they 
are  silent,  or  give  some  ridiculous  answer,  which  at  once  disparages  science  and 
gratifies  the  ill-humor  of  some  ignorant  satirist.  Of  course,  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  branches  falls  into  disrepute  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men,  as,  tmda 
such  circumstances,  it  ought  to  do.  But  the  Prussian  teacher  has  no  book.  He 
needs  none.  He  teaches  from  a  full  mind.  He  cumbers  and  darkens  the  sub- 
ject with  no  technical  phraseolc^.  He  observes  what  proficiency  the  child  has 
made,  and  then  adapts  his  instructions,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  He  answers  all  questions.  He  solves  all  doubts.  It  is  one  of  his 
objects,  at  every  recitation,  so  to  present  ideas,  that  they  shall  start  doubts  and 
provoke  questions.  He  connects  the  subject  of  each  lesson  with  all  kindred  and 
collateral  ones ;  and  shows  its  relations  to  the  every-day  duties  and  business  of 
life  ;  and  should  the  most  ignorant  man,  or  the  most  destitute  vagrant  in  socie^, 
ask  him  "  of  what  use  such  knowledge  can  be  ?*'  he  will  prove  to  him,  in  a  word^ 
that  some  of  his  own  pleasures  or  means  of  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it,  or 
have  been  created  or  improved  by  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  delighted.  Their  preceptive  powers  are 
exercised.  Their  reflecting  faculties  are  developed.  Their  moral  sentimenti  are 
cultivated.  All  the  attributes  of  the  mind  within,  find  answering  qualities  in  the 
world  without.  Instead  of  any  longer  regarding  the  earth  as  a  huge  mass  of  dead 
matter,  without  variety  and  without  life,  its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of 
substance,  its  latent  vitality  and  energies,  gradually  drawn  forth,  until,  at  length, 
they  illuminate  the  whole  soul,  challenging  its  admiration  for  their  utility,  and  ila 
homage  for  the  bounty  of  tlieir  Creator. 

There  are  other  points  pertaining  to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  which  would 
perha{»  strike  a  visitor  or  spectator  more  strongly  than  the  power  of  giving  the 
kind  of  lessons  I  have  described ;  but  probably  there  is  nothing  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  thousand  miles,  would  give  to  a  reader  or  hearer  so  adequate  an 
idea  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  as  a  full  understanding  of  the  scope  and  oharao- 
ter  of  this  ekes  of  exercises.  Suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  a  teacher  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  school,  who  is  competent  to  address  children  on  this  great  range  and 
variety  of  subjects,  and  to  address  them  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  arouse  their  cari- 
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?Mty,  command  their  attention,  and  supply  them  not  only  with  knowledge,  bat 
with  an  inextinguihhable  luve  for  it ;  suppose  such  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  ^Ive  one, 
and  sometimes  two  such  lessons  a  day,  that  is,  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
lessons  in  a  year,  to  the  same  class,  and  to  carry  his  cUisses,  in  this  way,  through 
their  eight  years  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  young  man  coming 
fresh  from  the  plow,  the  workshop,  or  the  anvil ;  or,  what  is  no  better,  from  Greek 
and  I^atin  classics,  and  suppose  his  knowledge  on  the  above  enumerated  subjects  to 
be  divided  .int4>  four  hundred,  or  even  into  two  hundred  parts,  and  that  only  one 
two-hundredth  portion  of  that  stock  of  knowledge  should  be  administered  to  the 
children  in  a  day.  Let  us  suppose  all  this,  and  we  shall  have  some  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  different  advantages  of  children,  at  the  present  time,  in  different  parta 
of  the  world.  In  Prussia,  the  theory,  and  the  practice  under  it,  arc,  not  that  three 
years^  study  under  the  best  masters  qualifies  a  talented  and  devoted  man  to  become 
a  teacher,  but  that  three  years'  of  such  general  preparation  may-  qualify  one  for 
that  particular  and  daily  preparation  which  is  to  be  made  before  meeting  a  class 
in  sch<N)l.  And  a  good  Prussian  teacher  no  more  thinks  of  meeting  his  classes 
without  this  daily  preparation,  than  a  distinguished  lawyer  or  clergyman  amongst 
ourselves  would  think  of  managing  a  cause  before  court  and  jui*}',  or  preaching  a 
sermon,  without  special  reading  and  forethought. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  above  account,  how  such  a  variety  of  subjects  can  be 
taught  siinultimcously  in  8ch<M>l,  without  any  interference  with  each  other ;  nay, 
that  the  ^^  common  bond,"  which,' as  Cicero  says,  binds  all  sciences  together, 
should  only  increase  their  unity  as  it  enlarges  their  number. 

BfBLB    HISTORT    AND   BIBLE   KNOWLEDGE. 

Nothing  receives  more  attention  in  the  Prussian  scltools  than  the  Bible.  It  is 
taken  up  early  and  studied  systematically.  The  great  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testafuent ;  the  character  and  lives  of  thoae 
wonderful  men,  who,  from  age  to  age,  were  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
and  throuffh  whose  agency  the  future  history  and  destiny  of  the  race  were  to  be 
so  much  modified ;  and  especially,  those  sublime  views  of  duty  and  of  morality 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  these  are  topics  of  daily  and  earnest 
inculcation,  in  every  school.  To  these,  in  some  schools,  is  added  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with  cotemporary  civil  history.  So  far  as  the 
Bible  lefwons  are  concerned,  1  can  ratify  the  strong  statements  made  by  Professor 
Stowe,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruction,  or  endeavors  at  prosclyt- 
ism.  The  teacher  being  amply  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  chain  of 
events,  and  of  all  biographical  incidents ;  and  bringing  to  the  exercise  a  heart 
glowing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion  to  his  outy  as  a  former  of  the  char 
acter  of  children,  has  no  necessity  or  occasion  to  fall  baick  upon  the  formulas  of  a 
creed.  It  is  when  a  teacher  has  no  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God, 
and  of  the  benevolence  of  the  design  in  which  they  were  created  ;  when  he  has 
no  power  of  explaining  and  applying  the  beautiful  incidents  in  the  lives  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  especially,  the  perfect  example  which  is  given  to  men  in  the 
life  of  .Jesus  Christ;  it  is  then,  that,  in  attempting  to  give  religious  instruction,  he 
is,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  recur  again  and  again  to  the  few  words  or  sentences 
of  his  form  of  faith,  whatever  that  faith  may  be ;  and,  therefore,  when  giving  the 
second  lesson,  it  will  be  little  hiore  than  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  two-hun- 
dredth lesson,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  differ  from  that  at  the  beginning  only  in 
accumulated  wearisr>meness  and  monotony. 

There  are  one  or  two  facts,  however,  which  Professor  Stowe  has  omitted  to 
mention,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  one  would  form  very  erroneous  ideas 
respecting  the  character  of  some  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  Prussian 
schools.  In  all  the  Protestant  schools,  Lutlier^s  Catechism  is  regularly  taught ; 
and  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Catechism  of  that  communion.  When 
the  schools  are  mixed,  they  have  combined  literary  with  seperate  religious  instruo 
tion  ;  and  here  all  the  doctrines  of  the  respective  denominations  are  taught  early 
and  most  assiduously.  I  well  remember  hearing  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  incul- 
cating upon  a  class  of  very  young  children  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He 
illustrated  it  with  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed  to  wine,  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Cana ;  and  said  that  he  who  oould  turn  water  into  wine,  could  turn  his  own 
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blood  into  the  saine  element,  and  also  his  body  into  bread  to  be  eaten  with  H. 
Contrary,  then,  to  the  principles  of  our  own  law,  sectarianism  b  taught  in  all 
Prussian  schools ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  Professor  Stowe  says,  that  th« 
Bible  can  be  taught,  and  is  taught,  without  it 

MUSIC. 

All  Prussian  teachers  are  masters  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instmmental  mnsio, 
One  is  as  certain  to  see  a  violin  as  a  blackboard,  in  every  school-mom.  Generally 
speaking,  the  teachers  whom  1  saw,  played  uppn  the  organ  also,  and  some  of  them 
upon  the  piano  and  other  instruments.  Musie  was  not  only  taught  in  school  as  an 
accomplisiitnent,  but  u»ed  as  a  recreation.  It  is  a  moral  means  of  great  efficacy. 
Its  practice  promotes  health ;  it  disarms  anger,  softens  rough  and  turbulent  natures, 
socializes,  and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  of  fusion,  Crom  which 
condition  the  teacher  can  mould  it  into  what  forms  he  will,  as  it  cools  and 
hardens. 

All  these  subjects  I  have  enumerated,  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  over-crowded  cities ; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correction  or 
with  prisons,  in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  age^of  simple  unaffected 
and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified  him 
not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies,  but,  by 
familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  children. 

Although  the  foregoing  account  of  primary  instruction  in  Germany, 
was  drawn  from  observations  mainly  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony, it  is,  in  its  main  features,  applicable  to  primary  schools  in  the  other 
German  States.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kay  bears  the  following  emphatic 
testimony  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  educational  condition  of  Europe* — a  work,  from  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  quote  largely  in  giving  an  account  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Switzerland  and  the  severed  German  States. 

In  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  as  much,  and  in 
Wirtemberg  and  Baden  perhaps  even  more,  has  been  done  to  promote  the  intel- 
1/gence,  morality,  and  civilization  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  than  in  Prussia. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  every  village  has  a  good  school-house,  and  at  least  one 
learned  and  practically  efhcient  teacher,  who  has  been  educated  for  several  years 
at  a  college ;  every  town  has  several  well-organized  schools,  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  all  the  children  of  the  town,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen ; 
each  of  these  schools  contains  from  four  to  ten  class-rooms,  and  each  class-room  b 
under  the  direction  of  a  highly  educated  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  every  parent  is  obliged  to  educate  his  children, 
either  at  home  or  at  some  school,  the  choice  of  m/eans  being  left  to  himself.  In 
none  of  these  countries  are  children  lef\  to  grow  up  in  vicious  ignorance  or  with 
debasing  habits. 

In  none  of  these  countries,  is  there  any  class  of  children  analogous  to  that, 
which  swarms  in  the  back  streets,  alleys,  and  gutters  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  from  which  our  paupers,  our  disaiSected,  and  our  criminals  grow  up,  and 
from  which  our  *^  ragged  schools''  are  filled.  All  the  children  are  intelligent, 
polite,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed,  and  grow  up  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth 
year  under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  educated  men. 

*  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe  ;  sbotrinf 
the  results  of  the  primary  achonlH  und  of  the  division  of  landed  property  in  foreign  countries, 
by  Joseph  Kay.  Esq.,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  (/'olleire,  Oambridjre ;  Barrister-at-law  ;  and  lateT^vel* 
Inf  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Loudon  :  Longman,  Brown,  Greeo,  and  Longo 
mans.    1S50. 
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In  each  of  these  countries  a  saflioient  number  of  normal  colleges  has  been 
founded,  to  enable  it  to  educate  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the  parishes  and 
towns. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  all  the  schools  of  every  sect  and  party,  private  as  well 
as  public,  are  open  to  public  inspection,  and  are  visited  several  times  every  year  by 
learned  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to 
^ve  the  g«)vernmcnt,  the  chaunbers,  and  the  country,  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  state,  condition,  character,  and  progress  of  every  school,  so  that  parents 
may  know  where  to  send  tiieir  children  with  safety ;  that  good  teachers  may  be 
encouraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that  unworthy  teachers  may  not  bo 
suffered  to  continue  long  in  their  situations. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  laws  prohibit  any  person  being  a  teacher  of  any 
school,  until  he  has  proved  his  efficiency  to  the  committee  of  professors,  appointed 
by  the  state  to  examine  candidates,  and  until  he  has  laid  before  such  committee 
testimonials  of  character  from  his  religious  minister,  his  neighbors,  and  the  pro- 
fessors uf  the  college  at  which  he  was  educated. 

I  can  give  a  traveler,  who  is  desirous  of  comprehending  at  one  short  view  the 
workings  of  the  German  and  Swiss  systems  of  popular  education,  no  better  advice 
than  to  direct  him  to  notice  the  state  of  the  streets  in  any  German  or  Swiss  town, 
which  he  happens  to  visit ;  no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prus- 
sia or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Black  Forrest, 
or  in  the  mountainous  cantons  of  Alpine  Switzerland,  no  matter  where,  let  him 
only  walk  through  the  streets  of  such  a  town  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and 
count  the  number  of  children  to  be  found  there  above  the  age  of  four  or  five,  or 
let  him  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  schools,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearance,  the  good  quality,  the 
excellent  condition,  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothing,  the  condition  of  the  les- 
son books  they  arc  carrying,  the  happiness  and  cheerfalness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  politeness  and  ease  of  their  manners ;  he  will  think  he  sees  the  children 
of  the  rich ;  but  let  him  follow  them  home,  and  he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
are  the  of&pring  of  the  poorest  artizans  and  laborers  of  the  town.  If  that  one 
spectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  efforts  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  happy  results  which  they  are  producing,  let  him  go  no  further, 
for  nothing  he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then  come  home,  and 
rejoice  in  the  condition  of  our  poor ;  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  as  I  have  seen  English  travelers  do,  to  whom  I  have  pointed  out  thui 
sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civilization,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  been 
effected,  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  impede  ourselves.  Bigotry  and  ignorance 
have  cried  their  loudest ;  Romanists  have  refused  co-operation  with  Protestants, 
Protestants  with  Romanists,  and  yet  they  have  co-operated.  There  has  been  the 
same  strong  jealousy  of  all  government  interference,  the  same  undefined  and  ill- 
digested  love  of  liberty,  and  there  has  been  the  same  selfish  fear  of  retarding  the 
development  of  physical  resources.  In  Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  waged  be- 
tween Romanists  and  Protestants  ;  in  Argovie,  opposition  has  been  raised'  by  the 
manufacturers;  in  Lucerne,  by  the  religious  parties,  and  by  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  government ;  and  in  Baden,  the  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romanists  and  Protestants  hated  to  receive  into 
alliance,  even  more  than  they  disliked  to  co-operate  among  themselves.  But  in 
all  these  countries  the  great  principle  has  finally  triumphed  *,  and  all  parties  have 
yielded  some  little  of  their  claims,  in  the  full  conviction,  that  a  day  is  dawning 
upon  £urope,  fraught  with  the  most  overwhelming  evils  for  that  country  which 
has  not  prepared  for  its  approach. 

Whether  the  methods  by  which  any  of  these  different  countries  are  carrying 
out  their  great  design,  are  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  country  or  not,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  consider,  my  desire  being  merely  to  show  how  different  countries,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  political  f^edom,  with  different  political  constitutions,  whose 
people  profess  different  religious  tenets,  where  Protestants  of  different  sects, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  mingled  up  in  every  kind  of  proportion,  have  all 
managed  to  overcome  difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  which  stand  in  our 
way,  and  have  all  agreed  to  labor  together  to  educate  their  poor.  For  it  is  a 
great  fact,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  that  throughout  Prussia, 
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blood  into  the  same  element,  and  also  his  body  into  bread  to  be  eaten  with  it 
Contrary,  then,  to  the  principles  of  our  own  law,  sectarianism  b  taught  in  all 
Prussian  schools ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  Professor  Stowe  says,  that  the 
Bible  can  be  taught,  and  is  taught,  without  it 

MUSIC. 

All  Prussian  teachers  are  roasters  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instmmental  mosio, 
One  is  as  certain  to  see  a  violin  as  a  blackboard,  in  every  school -room.  Generally 
speaking,  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  played  uppn  the  organ  also,  and  some  of  them 
u(>on  the  piano  and  other  instruments.  Musie  was  not  only  taught  in  school  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  used  as  a  recreation.  It  is  a  moral  means  of  great  efficacy. 
Its  practice  promotes  health ;  it  disarms  anger,  softens  rough  and  turbulent  natures, 
socializes,  and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  of  fusion,  fSrom  which 
condition  the  teacher  can  mould  it  into  what  forms  he  will,  as  it  cools  and 
hardens. 

All  these  subjects  I  have  enumerated,  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  over-crowded  cities ; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correction  or 
with  prisons,  in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  age,  of  simple  miaffected 
and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified  him 
not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies,  but,  by 
familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  children. 

Although  the  foregoing  account  of  primary  instruction  in  Germany, 
was  drawn  from  observations  mainly  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony, it  is,  in  its  main  features,  applicable  to  primary  schools  in  the  other 
German  States.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kay  bears  the  following  emphatic 
testimony  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  educational  condition  of  Europe* — a  work,  from  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  quote  largely  in  giving  an  account  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Switzerland  and  the  severed  German  States. 

In  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  as  much,  and  in 
Wirtemberg  and  Baden  perhaps  even  more,  has  been  done  to  promote  the  intel- 
1/gence,  morality,  and  civilization  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  than  in  Prussia. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  every  village  has  a  good  school-house,  and  at  least  one 
learned  and  practically  eihcient  teacher,  who  has  been  educated  for  several  years 
at  a  college :  every  town  has  several  well-organized  schools,  sufhciendy  large  to 
receive  all  tne  children  of  the  town,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen ; 
each  of  these  schools  contains  from  four  to  ten  class-rooms,  and  each  class-room  b 
mider  the  direction  of  a  highly  educated  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  every  parent  is  obliged  to  educate  his  children, 
either  at  home  or  at  some  school,  the  choice  of  nveans  being  left  to  himself!  In 
none  of  these  countries  are  children  left  to  grow  up  in  vicious  ignorance  or  with 
debasing  habits. 

In  none  of  these  countries,  is  there  any  class  of  children  analogous  to  that, 
which  swarms  in  the  back  streets,  alleys,  and  gutters  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  from  which  our  paupers,  our  disaJBfected,  and  our  criminals  grow  up,  and 
from  which  our  '^  ragged  schools*'  are  filled.  All  the  children  are  intelligent, 
polite,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed,  and  grow  up  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth 
year  under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  educated  men. 

*  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe  ;  showinf 
the  repults  of  the  primary  schooltj  »uid  of  the  division  of  landed  property  in  forei^  countries, 
by  Joseph  Kay.  E»q.,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  (Jollege,  (^ambridife ;  Barrieter-at-law  ;  and  lateTYavel- 
ioic  Bacnelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London  '.Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Lonf^ 
mans.    1S50. 
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In  each  of  these  countries  a  saflioient  number  of  normal  colleges  has  been 
founded,  to  enable  it  to  educate  a  suffident  Hupply  of  teachers  for  the  parishes  and 
towns. 

In  each  of  tlicse  countries,  all  the  schools  of  every  sect  and  party,  private  as  well 
as  public,  are  open  to  public  inspection,  and  are  visited  several  times  every  year  by 
learned  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to 
^ve  the  gijvernment,  the  chambers,  and  the  country,  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  state,  condition,  character,  and  progress  of  every  school,  so  that  parents 
may  know  where  to  send  their  children  with  safety ;  that  good  teachers  may  be 
encouraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that  unworthy  teachers  may  not  bo 
suffered  to  continue  long  in  their  situations. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  laws  prohibit  any  person  being  a  teacher  of  any 
school,  until  he  has  proved  his  efficiency  to  the  committee  of  professors,  appointed 
by  the  state  to  examine  candidates,  and  until  he  has  laid  before  such  committee 
testimonials  of  character  from  his  religious  minister,  his  neighbors,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  at  which  he  was  educated. 

I  can  give  a  traveler,  who  is  desirous  of  comprehending  at  one  short  view  the 
workings  of  the  German  and  Swiss  systems  of  popular  education,  no  better  advice 
than  to  direct  him  to  notice  the  state  of  the  streets  in  any  German  or  Swiss  town, 
which  he  happens  to  visit ;  no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prus- 
sia or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Black  Forrest, 
or  in  the  mountainous  cantons  of  Alpine  Switzerland,  no  matter  where,  let  him 
only  walk  through  the  streets  of  such  a  town  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and 
count  the  number  of  children  to  be  found  there  above  the  age  of  four  or  five,  or 
let  him  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  schools,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearance,  the  good  quality,  the 
excellent  condition,  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothing,  the  condition  of  the  les- 
son books  they  are  carrying,  the  happiness  and  cheerfulness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  politeness  and  ease  of  their  manners ;  he  will  think  he  sees  the  children 
of  the  rich ;  but  let  him  follow  them  home,  and  he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
are  the  ot&pring  of  the  poorest  artizans  and  laborers  of  the  town.  If  that  one 
spectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educaUonal  efforts  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  happy  results  which  they  are  producing,  let  him  go  no  further, 
for  nothing  he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then  come  home,  and 
rejoice  in  the  condition  of  our  poor ;  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  as  I  have  seen  English  travelers  do,  to  whom  I  liave  pointed  out  this 
sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civilization,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  been 
e^ted,  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  impede  ourselves.  Bigotry  and  ignorance 
have  cried  their  loudest ;  Romanists  have  refused  oo-operation  with  Protestants, 
Protestants  with  Romanists,  and  yet  they  have  co-operated.  There  has  been  the 
same  strong  jc^ilousy  of  all  government  interference,  the  same  undefined  and  ill- 
digested  love  of  liberty,  and  there  has  been  the  same  selfish  fear  of  retarding  the 
development  of  physical  resources.  In  Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  waged  be- 
tween Romanists  and  Protestants  ;  in  Argovie,  opposition  has  been  raised^  by  the 
manuf:ioturers ;  in  Lucerne,  by  the  religious  parties,  and  by  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  government ;  and  in  Baden,  tho  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romanists  and  Protestants  hated  to  receive  into 
alliance,  even  more  than  they  disliked  to  co-operate  among  themselves.  But  in 
all  these  countries  the  great  principle  has  finally  triumphed :  and  all  parties  have 
yielded  some  little  of  their  claims,  in  the  full  conviction,  that  a  day  is  dawning 
upon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  overwhelming  evils  for  that  country  which 
has  not  prepared  for  its  approach. 

Whether  the  methods  by  which  any  of  these  different  countries  are  carrying 
out  their  great  design,  are  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  country  or  not,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  consider,  my  desire  being  merely  to  show  how  different  countries,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  political  f^edom,  with  different  political  constitutions,  whose 
people  profess  different  religious  tenets,  where  Protestants  of  different  sects, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  mingled  up  in  every  kind  of  proportion,  have  all 
managed  to  overcome  difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  which  stand  in  our 
way,  and  have  all  agreed  to  labor  together  to  educate  their  poor.  For  it  is  a 
great  fact,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  that  throughout  Prusaia. 
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Saxony,  Bavar  a,  Bohemia,  Wirtcmburg,  Baden,  Hene  Dannfltodi,  Hene  Ciad, 
Gotha,  Naasan,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  the  Anatriatt 
Empire,  all  the  children  are  actually,  at  this  present  time,  attending  school,  and 
are  receiving  a  careful,  religious,  mond,  and  intclle<^ual  education,  from  h^^y 
educated  and  efficient  teachers.  Over  the  vast  tract  of  country,  which  I  havs 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  all  the  children 
above  six  years  of  age  are  daily  acquiring  useful  knowledge  and  good  habits  under 
the  influence  of  moral,  religious,  and  learned  teachers.  All  the  youth  at  the 
greater  part  of  these  countries,  below  the  i^  of  twenty-one  years,  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  know  the  Bible  history,  and  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try. No  children  are  lejft  idle  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  die  towns ;  there  is  no 
class  of  children  to  be  compared,  in  any  respect,  to  the  children  who  frequent  our 
*^  ragged  schools ;"  all  the  chilaren,  even  of  the  poorest  parents,  are,  in  a  great 
part  of  these  countries,  in  dress,  appearance,  cleanliness,  and  manners,  as  pohshed 
and  civilized  as  the  children  of  our  middle  classes ;  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Germany  are  so  civilized  that  the  rich  often  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
mtended  fur  the  poor ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  a  better  education  than  that  given  in  Eng^ 
land  to  the  children  of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  classes !  l^eae  facts  de- 
serve to  be  well  considered. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  great  results  have  been  attained,  notwith- 
standing obstacles  at  lea§t  as  great  as  those  which  make  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  act 
Are  the^  religious  differences  which  hinder  us  ?  Lode  at  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Solenre. 
Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  in  those  countries  are  less  than 
those  which  exist  in  our  own  ?  Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Lucenie,  (a 
of  the  priests  of  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  toward  the  Protestant 
'^  heretics,"  than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in  England  toward  another  ?  And 
yet,  in  each  of  these  countries,  the  difficulties  arising  from  religious  differences 
have  been  overcome,  and  all  their  children  are  brought  under  the  influence  fA  a 
religious  education,  without  any  religious  party  having  been  offended.  But  are 
they  political  causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  great  work,  in  .which 
nearly  all  Europe  has  so  long  preceded  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  need  it  more 
than  all  the  European  nations  put  together  ?  Are  they  political  causes,  I  ask  ?  I 
answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  countries  I  have  enumerated.  Under 
the  democratic  governments  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people  who  rule 
and  legislate :  under  the  constitutional  governments  of  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and 
Baden,  whicn  were  framed  more  or  less  upon  the  English  model,  and  where  the 
people  have  long  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  government ;  under  the  consti- 
tutional governments  of  France  and  Holland,  and  under  all  the  different  grades 
of  absolute  rule  which  existed  but  a  few  months  since  in  Prussia,  the  German 
dukedoms,  and  the  Austrian  states,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  long  been 
overcome,  and  with  such  entire  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  tliat  among  the  present 
representatives  of  the  people,  no  member  has  ever  been  heard  to  express  a  desire 
for  the  change  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  primary  education. 

But  once  again ;  perhaps  there  are  some  who  say,  but  there  is  no  countiy 
which  is  troubled,  as  we  are,  by  the  union  of  both  religious  and  political  difficul- 
ties. I  again  refer  my  readers  to  the  cases  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  They 
will  find  in  these  countries  the  same  strong  love  of  independence  of  action,  which 
we  boast  so  proudly  and  so  justly.  They  will  find  also,  not  only  strong  religious 
feuds  existing  among  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  pushed  to  the  most  shame- 
ful extremities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  from  which  one  religious 
party  has  lately  been  driven  as  exiles,  but  they  will  find  the  still  more  formioable 
differences  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  seem- 
ingly preventing  all  union  on  any  subject  whatsoever ;  and  yet,  in  all  these  vari- 
ous countries,  differing  as  they  do  in  the  state  of  their  religious  parties,  and  of 
their  political  regulations,  in  aiU  of  them,  I  say,  have  all  parties  consented  to  join 
on  this  one  great  and  important  question,  the  boitcation  of  thb  PEorLB. 

But  there  are  some  who  say,  that  if  our  means  of  direct  education  are  worse, 
yet  ^t  our  means  of  indirect  education  are  better  than  those  of  other  countries, 
And  that  if  our  people  have  not  schools  and  good  teachers,  they  have  long  had  • 
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free  preei,  the  right  of  awembling  together  for  politioal  diflcimion,  plenty  of  oheap 
and  very  liberal  journals,  good  reports  of  alt  the  debates  of  our  Houses  of  Legui- 
latore,  and  a  literature  free  in  its  spirit,  suggestive  in  its  writings,  and  any  thing 
but  oneHiided  in  its  views  of  politioal  and  social  questions,  and  that  all  this  serves 
to  stimulate  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  people.  As  &r  as  regards  the  middle 
classes,  this  is  all  very  true;  but,  as  regards  the  poor,  it  is  ridiculously  fiike. 
Most  of  our  poor  are  either  wholly  without  education,  or  else  possess  so  little  as 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  inilnenoes,  as  those  I  have  enumerated. 
What  good  can  one  of  our  boorish  peasants  gain  from  cheap  literature,  free  par- 
liamentary debates,  free  discossion,  and  liberal  journals?  Wliat  advantage  is  it 
to  a  starving  man  that  there  is  bread  in  the  baker's  Bhop,  if  he  has  not  wherewith 
to  buy  ?  What  good  is  cheap  literature  and  free  discussion  to  a  poor  peasant  who 
can  neither  read  nor  think  ?  He  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  starves  too 
with  a  curse  upon  his  lips. 

It  is  utterly  fiilse  to  argue  that  the  peasants  would  provide  themselves  with 
schools  and  education,  if  education  would  improve  their  condition  in  society.  We 
can  never  hope  to  see  the  peasants  supply  themselves  with  schools.  They  never 
have  done  so  in  any  country,  they  never  will  do  so  in  our  own.  Such  a  step  im- 
plies in  them  a  great  prior  development  of  the  intellectual  and  mofal  faculties ;  a 
development  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  education.  The  peasants 
are  neither  wise  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to  erect  or  support  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  should  government  refuse  either  to  do  it  for  them,  or  to  oblige  all 
classes  to  assist  the  poor  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
another  century  will  see  no  further  advances  than  we  have  made  at  present ;  our 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  totally  unfitted  for  their  purpose,  and  our  teachers  the 
most  ignorant,  ill-paid,  and  least  respected  set  of  men  in  the  community.  Other 
countries  have  long  since  recognized  these  truths,  and  acted  upon  them. 

Whilst  in  England  we  have  been  devoting  most  of  our  energies  to  the  increase 
of  our  national  wealth,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble 
undertaking  of  attempting  to  raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  their  poorer 
classes.  To  effect  this,  they  have  not  vainly  imagined  that  schools  alone  were 
sufficient,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  every  social  institution  and 
every  social  regulation  has  been  rendered  subservient.  They  b«gan,  it  is  true,  bv 
raising  schools,  and  educating  teachers ;  but  they  have  continued  this  great  work 
by  reforming  their  prisons  and  criminal  codes ;  by  focilitating  the  transfer  and 
division  of  their  lands ;  by  simplifying  their  legal  processes ;  by  reforming  their 
ecclesiastical  establishments ;  by  entirely  changing  the  medisval  and  illiberal  con- 
stitutions of  their  universities  and  public  schools ;  by  improving  the  fificilities  of 
internal  communication ;  and,  lastly,  by  opening  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
offices  of  the  state  to  all  worthy  aspirants,  no  matter  of  bow  low  an  origin. 

Nor  have  their  labors  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  diminished,  as  there  was 
seemingly  less  immediate  need  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  traveler  in  these 
countries,  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  all  that  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  they  would  seem  to  be  only  now  commencing|  so  vigorous 
and  universal  are  the  efforts  which  are  at  this  moment  being  made. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country  should  be  su  ordered,  that 
the  whole  life  of  any  of  its  members  should  be  a  progressive  and  continued  relig- 
ious, moral,  and  intellectual  education  ;  but  it  is  no  less  certiun  that  this  great  work, 
if  it  is  ever  to  have  a  commencement,  must  begin  at  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  minister  and  village  teacher,  or  it  can  never  be  accomplished  at  all.  True 
it  is,  that  at  first  the  evil  influence  of  the  home  will  be  stronger  than  the  good  one 
of  the  teacher  and  the  school.  But  still,  if  he  understand  me  conduct  of  his  im- 
portant work,  he  will  know  how  to  awaken  those  principles  which,  it  may  be,  lie 
dormant,  but  which  nevertheless  exist  in  every  child^s  mind,  and  which,  if  once 
aroused,  would  be  certain  in  some  degree  to  mitigAte  the  evil  influences  of  home. 
Thus  might  we  hope,  that  Uie  cottage  firesides  of  the  next  generation  would  prove 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  present  to  the  children,  who  will  duster  around 
them,  and  that  the  school  would  have  an  auxihary,  and  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now.  alas !  too  often  misdirected  influences  of  home.  It  is  on^ 
when  we  have  attained  this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hope  to  realize  the  lull  bene- 
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6t8  wluoh  education  is  capable  of  oonfeniog,  and  which,  in  other  landa,  it  is  at  tUt 
day  conferring  upon  the  people. 

So  lung  as  the  early  aomeatic  training  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  edooatioii 
of  the  schools y  so  long  must  the  improvement  in  education  be  rery  slow ;  bat, 
however  slow,  it  is  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
a  vicious  domestic  training,  and  of  cleansing  the  very  fount  of  immoraUty.  The 
laborer  is  occupied  from  twilight  on  to  twilight,  and  the  religious  ministers  have 
but  few  opportunities  of  bringing  higher  influences  to  bear  upon  him.  Those, 
too.  who  most  need  improvement,  are  generally  the  most  unwilling  to  receive  it; 
and  those  whose  homes  act  ifioaX  injuriously  on  the  younger  inmates,  are  precisely 
those,  who  oppose  most  strenuously  the  entry  of  the  religious  minister,  and  who 
are  most  rarely  brought  under  any  ennobling  influence  whatever.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  introduce  reform  into  a  home,  is 
through  the  cliildren  :  for,  most  happily,  there  is  among  the  poor  such  a  great  idea 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  education,  that  it  very  rarely  hi^ppens  that  the 
parent  can  not  be  persuaded  to  send  his  child  to  school,  when  he  is  enabled  to 
do  so. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  truth  has  been  recognized  in  Western 
Europe.  From  tlie  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  Alpine  range,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  all  the  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  are  receiving  daily  instruction,  under  the  surveillance  of  their  relig- 
ious ministers,  from  long  and  most  carefully  educated  teachers.  Throughout  the 
plains  of  Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria,  among  the  hills  and  woods  of  Saxony 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  forests  and  rich  undulating  lands  of  Wirtemburg  and 
Baden,  in  the  deep  and  secluded  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrd,  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  throughout  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  F^rance,  and  even  in  the  plains  of  Italian  Lombardy,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  parish,  which  does  not  possess  its  school-house  and  its  one  or 
two  teachers.  The  school  buildings  are  oflen  built  in  really  an  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  the  village  school  is  generally  the 
finest  erection  of  the  neighborhood.  In  the  towns  the  expenditure  on  these  mon- 
uments of  a  nation's  progress  is  still  more  remarkable.  Here  the  municipal  au&or- 
ities  generally  prefer  to  unite  several  schools  for  the  sake  of  forming  one  complete 
one.  This  is  generally  erected  on  the  following  plan  :  A  large  house  is  built  of 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  with  commodious  play  yards  behind.  The  one  or 
two  upper  stories  are  used  as  apartments  for  the  teachers  •,  the  lower  rooms  are 
set  apart  for  the  diflercnt  classes.  A  town  school  has  generally  from  eight  to  ten^ 
and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen,  of  these  class-rooms,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  from  80  to  ICO  children.  An  educated  teacher  is  appointed  to  man- 
age each  class,  so  that  there  is  generally  a  staff  of  at  least  eight  teachers  connected 
with  each  town  school  of  Germany,  and  I  have  seen  schools  with  as  many  as 
twelve  and  fourteen  teachers.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  desks,  maps,  and  all  the 
apparatus  which  the  teachers  can  require  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  I  gener- 
ally noticed,  on  entering  a  small  German  or  Swiss  town,  that  next  to  the  church, 
the  finest  building  was  the  one  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  childi'en. 

It  b  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  outlay  which  Germany  has  devoted  to 
the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  alone,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  the  towns,  hardly  any  of  the  old  and  inefficient  buildings  now  remain, 
except  where  they  have  been  improved  and  enlarged.  In  Munich,  I  directed  my 
conductor  to  lead  me  to  the  worst  school  buildings  in  the  city,  and  I  found  all  the 
class-rooms  measuring  fourteen  feet  high  by  about  twenty-five  square,  and  ten  of 
such  class-rooms  in  each  school-house,  each  of  which  rooms  was  under  the  con- 
stant direction  of  an  educated  teacher.  In  whatever  town  I  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing, I  always  sought  out  the  worst,  in  preference  to  the  best  schools.  In  Berlin, 
the  worst  I  could  find  contained  four  class-rooms,  each  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  square ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  Wound  that  the 
Chambers  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  any  school-house  being  built,  the  rooms  of 
which  were  not  fourteen  feet  high. 

Throughout  Germany  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  improve  the 
materials  of  popular  instruction. 

This  could  never  have  been  effected  had  not  the  expenses  of  such  an  immense 
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undertaking  been  equally  distributed  over  all  the  parishes  of  ihe  different  stateo. 
The  burden  being  thus  divided  amongst  all,  is  not  felt  by  any :  but  bad  the  gov- 
ernment started  iu  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  bear  even  a  third  of  the  expense, 
popular  education  would  have  been  no  further  advanced  in  Germany  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  wiser,  or  more  interested  in  the  real  success  of  the  undertaking  thiui 
ourselves,  the  governments  of  the  different  states  have  obliged  each  province  to 
provide  fur  the  expenses  necessary  for  its  own  primary  education. 

The  systems,  so  far  from  having  been  systems  of  excessive  centralization,  leav- 
ing no  freedom  of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  are  essentially 
parochial  systems,  merely  under  the  surveillance,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
central  authority.  It  is  the  parishes  and  towns,  which  tax  themselves  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  elect  their  own  teachers ; 
it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  the 
materials  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  the  parbhioners  and  citizens, 
who  determine  whether  they  will  have  separate  schools  for  their  different  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  for  them  all ;  it  is  Uie  parishioners,  who  chouse  the  sites 
of  their  school-houses,  and  the  outlay  they  will  make  on  their  erection ;  and 
although  they  have  not  the  power  of  dismissing  a  teacher  after  they  have  once 
elected  him,  without  first  showing  to  government  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  a 
step,  yet  they  are  afforded  every  facility  of  forwarding  any  complaints  they  may 
have  to  make  of  any  teacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  authorities  ap- 
pointed to  judge  such  matters,  and  to  protect  the  teachers  fhom  the  effects  of  mere 
persona]  animosities  or  ignorance. 

Germany  will  one  day  be  lauded  by  all  Europe,  as  the  inventor  of  a  system 
securing,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  guidance  by  the  greatest  intelligence  of  the 
country,  the  cheapest  manner  of  working,  the  fostering  of  local  activity  and  of 
local  sympathies,  and  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  religious  ministers. 

Disputes  about  separate  or  mixed  schools  are  unheard  of  in  Prussia,  because 
every  parish  is  left  to  please  itself  which  kind  it  will  adopt.  One  of  the  leading 
Roman  Cathulio  Counsellors  of  the  Educational  Bureau  in  Berlin  assured  me,  that 
they  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  this  point.  "  We  always,"  he  said,  "en- 
courage separate  schools  when  possible,  as  we  think  religious  instruction  can  be 
promoted  better  in  separate  than  in  mixed  schools ;  but,  of  course,  we  all  think  it 
better  to  have  mixed  schools,  than  to  have  no  schools  at  all ;  uid  when  we  can  not 
have  separate  schools  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  religious  sects  uniting  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  mixed  one.  When  mixed  schools  are  decided  on  by  the  parochial  com- 
mittees, the  teacher  is  elected  by  the  most  numerous  of  the  two  sects ;  or,  if  two 
teachers  are  required,  one  is  elected  by  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  the  other ;  and 
in  this  case  each  conducts  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  his  own  sect. 
But  when  only  one  teacher  is  elected,  the  children  of  those  parents,  who  differ 
from  him  in  religious  belief,  are  permitted  to  be  taken  from  the  school  during  the 
religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  tlieir  parents  make  arrangements  for  their  relig- 
ious instruction  by  their  own  ministers." 

I  went  to  Prussia  with  the  firm  expectation,  that  I  sh(Ald  hear  nothing  but 
complaints  from  the  peasants,  and  that  I  should  find  the  school  nothing  but  a  wor- 
thy ofBihoot  of  an  absolute  government.  To  test  whether  this  really  was  the  case 
or  not,  as  well  as  to  see  something  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system  in  the 
country  districts,  I  traveled  alone  through  different  parts  of  the  Rhino  provinces 
for  four  weeks  before  proceeding  to  the  capital.  During  the  whole  of  my  solitary 
rambles,  I  put  myself  as  much  as  possible  into  communication  witli  the  peasants 
and  with  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  actual  state  of  feeling  on  this 
question.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  assure  my  readers  that,  although 
I  conversed  with  many  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  and  with  both  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  and  although  I  always  endeavored  to  elicit  expressions  of  discon- 
tent, I  never  once  heard,-  in  any  part  of  Prussia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  the 
peasants  against  the  educational  regulations.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  every  where 
received  daily  and  hourly  prpofis,  of  the  most  unequivocal  character,  of  the  satis&c* 
tion  and  real  pride  with  which  a  Prussian,  however  poor  ho  may  be,  looks  upon 
the  schools  of  his  locality. 

Often  and  often  have  I  been  answered  by  the  podr  laborers,  when  asking  them 
whether  they  did  not  dislike  being  obliged  to  educate  their  children,  "  Why  should 
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I  f  The  schools  are  exoeUent;  the  teachers  are  very  learned  and  good  men ;  and 
then  think  how  much  good  our  children  are  gaining ;  they  behave  better  at  hooM, 
they  make  our  fiunilies  all  the  happier,  and  they  are  much  better  able  iu  afler-liie 
to  earn  their  own  livelihoud.  Ko,  no ;  we  do  not  dislike  the  schools.  We  know 
too  well  how  nmch  good  our  children  are  gaining  from  them."  I  have  beard  this 
•  said  over  and  over  again  in  difierent  parts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  Hadcn  ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  tliat  throughout  Germany,  I  never 
heard  one  single  wo**d  of  discontent  uttered  against  these  truly  liberal  and  Chris- 
tian establiKhnients. 

Every  one  of  the  richer  classes,  with  whom  I  conversed,  corroborated  the  truth 
of  all  that  the  peasants  had  told  me.  I  particularly  remember  a  very  intelligent 
teacher  at  Eiberfeld  saying  to  me,  **  I  am  quite  convinced  tliat,  if  w^e  had  a  politi- 
cal revolution  to-morrow,  none  of  the  peasants  would  think  of  wishing  to  have 
any  great  alteration  made  in  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  schools.''  Hecent  facta 
have  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion.*^ 

Several  U'avelers  have  llBLllen  into  the  strangest  errors  in  their  investigations  oa 
this  subject,  from  having  confined  their  attention  to  the  schools  of  the  capitals,  or 
of  one  or  two  other  large  towns.  Very  few  have  seen  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  villages  and  remote  provinces.  But  it  is  there  only  that  a  fair  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  effects  it  is  producing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  regarded  by 
the  people  themselves. 

The  following  extracts  from  Report  of  Prof.  Mark  Patterson  to  the 

English  Education  Commission  on  the  State  of  Elementary  Education  in 
Germany,  present  other  and  more  recent  aspects  of  the  matters  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia. 

1.  Religion, 

Of  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary  school,  religion  forms  still,  as  it 
always  has  done,  the  first  and  staple.  The  maintenance  of  this  place  among 
the  objects  of  instruction,  in  combination  with  a  system  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance, has  carried  the  school  in  Protestant  Germany  through  a  highly  instructive 
experience.  This  experience,  indeed,  is  still  only  progressive;  the  definitive 
solution  of  all  difficulties  is  not  yet  arrived  at;  but  the  steps  by  which  the 
present  point  has  been  reached  deserve  attentive  consideration.  I  can  only 
very  briefly  indicate  them. 

The  primary  school  in  its  origin  was  a  catechismal  instruction;  a  repetition, 
conducted  by  a  candidate,  the  sacristan,  or  other  subordinate  church  officer,  of 
the  more  solemn  Sunday  catechisation  of  the  pastor.  It  was  strictly  a  Pro- 
testant institution,  born  of  the  spirit  of  the  16th  century.  These  two  points  of 
antithesis,  in  which  the  Reformed  movement  stood  to  the  Chatholic  church,  1. 
That,  not  incorporation  into  the  vi.sible  church,  but  the  faith  of  the  individual 
believer,  was  the  appointed  means  of  salvation;  2.  That  public  worship  was  to 
be,  not  a  transaction  by  the  priest,  but  the  joint  act  of  the  congregation,  where 
the  roots  from  which  the  Volkschule  grew.  But  Lutlier  and  Mehmcthon  knew 
of  no  scliools  but  Latin  schools.  If  "German  schools "  (/>rt«^c/itf  8chule)hTe 
spoken  of  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  they  are  so  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Latin  schools,  either  for  girls  or  for  boys,  destined  for  trading  pursuits,  and  as 
such  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  Reformers.  Whether  the  schools  were  Latin 
or  German  schools,  they  were  frequented  only  by  the  children  of  the  higher 
cla-sses^  or  those  destined  for  a  profession  or  the  public  service.  The  people, 
"tias  ijeninde  undjuivje  F^M',,"  received  no  other  instruction  than  that  in  the  ele- 
ments of  their  Christian  faith.  Gradually,  other  matters  were  added  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction,  as  knowledge  slowly  diffused  itself  through  lower  social 
strata,  and  the  VolkschtUe,  or  people's  school,  came  insensibly  into  existence. 

♦  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is,  that  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Germnn  revolutions  of  1848,  tlie  only  change  in  the  educational  regulations,  which  has 
been  (iemandfd  by  tlte  people,  is,  that  thev  should  be  allowed  to  send  ilieir  children  to  the 
parochial  bchools  free  of  allexpense,  and  tnat  the  present  small  weekly  p^nce  required  from 
the  parents  for  the  education  of  each  child  should  be  paid  out  of  th^  regular  parochial  school 
rales.  This  has  been  conceded,  and  the  peasants  themcelyes  will  now  as  rigorously  en- 
force the  compulsory  educational  reguiatious,  as  the  Swiss  peasants  enforce  laws  at  leatt  sa 
stringent. 
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In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  progress  there  was  no  distinction  drawn  between 
secular  and  religious  learning.  If  the  child  learnt  to  read,  it  was  that  it  might 
read  the  Bible.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ITth  century^  the  cousistories, 
or  the  prince  as  head  of  the  church  {Landeshischoff.)  admouiiilK  d  parents  and 
guardians  to  bo  diligent  in  seeing  that  their  children  attended  this  public  in- 
struction, it  was  as  reviving  and  maintaining  the  old  Lutheran  church  discipline 
that  they  did  so.  Even  after  tlie  philosophical  reaction  against  church  tradition 
had  spread  widely  through  the  upper  ranks  of  society  in  Germany,  we  Gud  the 
royal  edicts  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  primar^^  schools  strictly  adliering  to  the 
ancient  spirit  and  intention.  The  iirst  general  schrx)!  regulation  for  Prussia,  i 
the  SchiUreglcment  of  1703  (Friedrich  II.,)  drawn  up  by  liecker,  and  issued  bj  \ 
royal  authority,  with  the  approbation  of  the  supremo  consistory,  keeps  strictlt  ' 
to  the  tradiiiomU  model  of  the  people's  school,  avoids  all  abstract  principles,  auu 
orders  only  that  ''  tiie  people  shall  be  Christianly  taught  in  reading,  prayink 
chanting,  writing  and  arithmetic,  catechism  and  Biblical  history."  It  enacts  m 
this  respect  nothing  new,  i.  e.,  in  the  matters  to  be  taught,  but  simply  sanctions 
and  enforces  the  existing  practice.  The  language  of  the  edfbt  is  noticeable. 
The  children  are  to  be  "Christianly  brought  up  in  reading,  prayer,  &c.'^ {trzo(jen 
in  fjehtt^  &c.)  The  school  is  still,  in  the  view  of  the  consistory,  a  part  of  the 
children's  bringing  up;  not  merely  a  place  for  teaching  elementary  knowledge. 
It  is  not  till  1794,  during  the  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution,  that  wo 
find  the  edicts  impregnated  with  t)olitical  theory,  and  the  government  an.xious' 
ly  taking  possession  of  the  schools  as  a  political  instrument.  The  Prussian 
code,  wliich  appeared  in  that  year,  first  speaks  of  "  the  State,"  and  announces 
that  *•  the  public  schools  and  universities  are  institutions  of  the  State."  {AUge- 
ineines  Landrecfit,  th.  ii.  tit  12.)  The  school  ordinancHJ  of  the  same  year, 
drawn  up  by  the  Minister  Wollner,  emphatically  prescribes  in  great  detail  re- 
ligious instruction  for  "the  lower  schools."  We  have  no  longer  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical tone  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  but  an  evident  apprehension  of  the 
spread  of  illuminisra  as  a  cause  of  political  disturbance,  and  an  attempt  to  ar- 
rest it  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  religious  lessons  given  in  the  school.  Re- 
ligion takes  its  place  among  tho  other  parts  of  useful  knowledge,  as  that  which 
tends  to  make  a  good  and  obedient  citizen.  Though  the  school  is  slowly  being 
drawn  into  the  place  which  the  code  of  171)4  assigns  it  among  the  other  state 
institutiouH,  it  still  remains  subject  to  the  inspection  and  management  of  tho 
eccle.siasti«il  authorities.  Tho  universities  and  the  clavssicid  schools  had  gradu- 
ally escaped  from  tlie  control  of  the  church;  their  teachers  are  declared  to  be 
State  servants  {Bcamfe,)  and  obtain  tho  privileges  of  such;  but  the  masters  of 
the  lower  sch(X)ls  are  not  admitted  into  tliat  cxitegory.  Tlius,  at  the  period  of 
the  French  invasion,  tho  elementary  school  occupied  this  ambigiious  position : 
it  had  ceased  to  be  the  catechising  school  attached  to  the  parish  church,  yet  it 
had  not  become  wiiolly  secular;  it  was  declared  a  State  institution,  and  yet 
continued  under  tlie  superintendence  of  tho  clergy. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  growing  in  extent,  and  aggregating 
largo  masses  of  Catholic  subjects,  in  Silesia,  Posen,  Glatz,  Weslphalia,  Ac.  Tho 
schools  existing  in  these  countries  wero  lioinan  Catholic,  i.  e.,  denominational. 
The  law  of  obligatory  school  attendance  was  either  already  in  force,  or  was 
without  ditli  !ulty  applied  to  them.  Tho  two  religions,  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, obtained  at  once  that  footing  of  parity  on  which  they  still  stand  in  Prussia. 
Each  had  its  own  schools.  The  Jews  wero  not  yet  considered  "  Schutpflichiigy 
There  were  no  other  dissenting  communities;  for  we  can  not  reckon  the  Mor- 
avians, &c.,  as  such,  who  were  settled  by  themselves  in  colonies  where  they 
had  their  own  schools.  Thus  the  school  system  of  Prussia  was  in  fact,  and  by 
tho  force  of  circumstances,  denominational  in  its  general  character.  Excep- 
tion?^, however,  arose  to  this  simplicity  in  the  working  of  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem from  a  few  localities  chiefly  in  Silesia,  in  which  a  Protestint  population, 
technically  called  "  Diasjtora,^^  was  thinly  scattered  amidst  the  Catholic  mass. 
This  exceptional  fact  had  ah  important  influence  on  Prussian  legislation.  I 
have  already  sf>oken  of  the  code  in  1794  (AUjemcints  Landrccht)  as  impregnated 
with  the  language  of  the  philosopliical  toleration  theory  of  the  time.  The  para- 
graph in  question,  however,  though  couched  apparently  in  these  general  terms, 
was  drawn  up  by  veteran  Prussian  officials,  me;i  of  practical  routine,  and  not 
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of  theory;  and  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  was  suggested  by  and  intended  to 
meet  the  concrete  case  of  these  Protestant  congregations  in  Silesia.  The 
words  of  the  code  are  as  follows: 

AUgemeines  Landrecht^  th,  ii.  tit  12.  §  10.  "Admittance  into  the  pnblio 
schools  shall  not  be  refused  to  any  one  on  the  ground  of  diversity  of  reJigioos 
confession.  §  11.  Children  whom  the  laws  of  the  state  allow  to  be  brought  up 
in  any  other  religion  than  that  which  is  being  taught  in  the  public  school  can 
not  bo  compelled  to  attend  the  reUgious  instruction  given  in  the  saqie." 

This  last  clause  is  ambiguous,  even  in  the  original;  it  cam  only  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  Silesian  circumstances.  The  Protestant  diaspora,  in  those 
localities,  too  little  numerous  to  support  an  Evangelical  school,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  their  children  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  Catho> 
lie  managers  of  these  schools  either  flatly  refused  them  admittance,  or  granted 
it  as  a  favor,  under  the  condition  of  the  children  attending  all  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  school  In  the  Catholic  schools  doctrinal  teaching,  ceremonial 
observances,  an^  attendance  upon  church  services,  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  instruction  given.  It  was  to  protect  the  Protestant  parents  against 
this  religious  oppression  that  the  seemingly  abstract  paragraph  of  the  code  was 
in  the  first  instance  directed.  It  is  true  that,  whether  dictated  by  abstract  con- 
ceptions, or  founded  on  an  actual  case,  these  paragraphs  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  simultaneous  (mixed)  schools  into  Prussian  law,  long  before  the  Code 
Napoleon  appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

ITie  Catholic  school  regulation  for  the  province  of  Silesia  of  May  18,  1801, 
went  further  in  the  same  direction.  It  orders  that  "  in  parishes  of  mixed  popu- 
lation the  schoolmaster  shall  instruct  all  children,  without  distinction  of  reli- 
gion, in  reading,  writing,  and  all  other  branches  which  do  not  pertain  to  reli- 
gion. The  books  used  for  reading  out  of  shall  be  such  as  contain  notliing  of 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  either  confession.  All  the  children  must  attend  the 
common  prayer  or  hymn  usual  before  or  after  school,  but  neither  must  contain 
any  thing  one-sided  or  belonging  to  religious  party.  The  master  gives  instruc- 
tion only  to  children  of  his  own  faith.  The  children  of  the  other  parly  remain 
away  on  the  days  or  hours  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  are  to  receive  their 
religious  teaching  from  the  clergymen  of  their  own  persuasion."  According  to 
this  edict,  a  number  of  the  Silesinn  schools  would  be  treated  as  mixed  schools; 
and  any  school  was  liable  to  become  a  mixed  school  when  children  of  the  oppo- 
site faith  were  sent  for  admission.  But  in  practice  the  intention  of  the  law  was 
wholly  defeated.  The  Catholic  clergy,  who  act  with  an  independence  of  the 
civil  power  which  the  Evangelical  church  can  not  attain  to,  treated  both  the 
Regulation  of  1801  and  the  paragraph  above  cited  from  tho  Code  of  1*194  as  a 
dead  letter. 

"  Experience  has  shown  that  in  simultaneous  schools  tho  chief  matter  of 
education,  viz.,  religion,  is  not  sufficiently  cared  for,  and  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  can  not  be.  The  intention  of  these  schools,  to  wit,  tho  promo- 
tion of  tolerant  feehngs  between  the  members  of  different  communions,  is  sel- 
dom or  never  attained.  Disagreements  between  teachers  of  the  two  confes- 
sions in  the  same  school,  or  between  the  master  and  the  parents  of  the  oppo- 
site confession,  have  often  involved  the  whole  commune  in  religious  dis- 
sension ;  to  say  notliing  of.  the  other  evils  inseparable  from  mixed  schools. 
Such  establishments  can  therefore  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  rule.  Excep- 
tions may  still  be  allowed,  either  in  cases  of  obvious  nccessitj%  or  when  such  a 
coalition  is  the  free  choice  of  the  two  congregations,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
their  respective  clergy,  and  with  tho  approval  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  au- 
thorities."—  Cabinet  Rescript  of  April  21^  1822. 

In  the  National  Assembly  at  Berlin  only  a  small  party  was  found  to  support 
a  system  of  general  religious  instruction  in  Scrii)ture  history  and  tho  doctrines 
common  to  all  Christian  sects.  This  view,  though  supported  in  the  press  by 
Director  Dicsterweg,  met  with  little  public  favor.  Tlie  method  of  secular 
schools  with  separate  religious  instruction,  whether  to  be  given  in  the  school, 
or,  as  in  Holland,  out  of  it,  by  the  respective  ministers  of  religion,  was  the  plan 
at  first  most  generally  supported  both  in  and  out  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Though  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  December  5,  1848,  broke  off  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  prematurely,  it  bad  yet  been  carried  fiir  enough  to  bring 
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about  a  general  conviction  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  organiz- 
ing the  Prussian  schools  on  this  system  were  all  but  Insuperable.  It  was 
called  to  mind  that  the  original  foundation  of  so  many  of  the  schools  by  the 
church  had  connected  school  and  church  in  many  material  ways.  The  funds 
out  of  which  the  master  was  paid  were  often  cimrch  revenues;  partly  endow- 
ments; partly  collections  in  the  churches.  Many  schoolmiisters  are  at  the 
same  time  officers  of  the  church,  and  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  their  in- 
come by  holding  such  offices.  The  school  buildings  and  master's  dweUing- 
house  are  often  church  property,  or  the  church-chest  is  liable  for  their  main- 
tenance and  repair.  It  was  considered  that  the  secular  system,  however  it 
might  be  liked  in  the  towns  and  by  the  middle  class,  would  be  very  unac- 
ceptable to  tlie  country  people;  that,  were  an  attempt  made  to  carry  it  out, 
a  powerful  party  would  be  formed  against  it,  who  would  erect  rival  schools, 
which,  supported  by  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  people,  would  empty 
the  State  schools.  The  result  of  the  attempt  would  thus  be  to  call  into 
being  a  net  work  of  exclusively  church  schools,  and  so  to  ttiake  education 
raoro  sectarian  than  before.  Accordingly  tho  Constitution  (Ver/assung)  of 
January  31,  1851,  contains  the  following  article: 

Art  24.  "In  the  ordering  of  the  public  people's  school  regard  shall  bo 
had  as  far  as  possible  to  denominational  relations.  Tho  religious  instruction 
in  the  people's  school  is  under  the  conduct  of  the  respective  religious  bodies." 

This  article  probably  represents  pretty  fairly  the  result  of  the  previous  dis- 
cussion to  which  tho  subject,  both  in  the  a.ssembly  and  by  the  public  at  large, 
had  been  submitted.  As  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  no  further  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  since  1851. 

Were  the  question  asked,  Is  the  Prussian  system  at  the  present  moment  a 
system  of  mixed  or  denominational  education? — the  answer  must  be,  that 
there  is  no  general  law  for  the  whole  kingdom  on  tho  subject.  According 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  any  commune  is  free  to  have  a  mixed  school,  if  it 
can  agree  to  do  so,  and  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  authorities;  but  so 
strong  is  now  the  feeling  against  mixed  schools  that  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
this  consent  would  ever  be  asked,  or,  were  it  asked,  would  be  granted.  By 
a  mrxed  school  (SitnuUanschtUe)  is  meant  one  in  which  the  teachers  are  taken 
in  equal  proportions  from  the  two  religions.  In  a  village  school,  where  there 
i^  only  one  master,  the  method  was  to  appoint  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic 
alternately,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  office,  an  expedient  which,  at  one  time  ndt 
uncommon  in  Posen  and  East  Prussia,  has  ceased  since  1856.  The  strictly 
secuhir  school  was  introduced  into  the  western  provinces  with  the  French  law, 
as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  municipal  system  of  that  law  in  which  the  com- 
fnune  is  a  purely  civil  division ;  but  though  the  Code  Napoleon  is  still  retained, 
a  cherished  possession,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
schools  have  almost  all  become  confessional  schools,  and  this  without  any 
legislative  enactment,  but  by  the  mere  current  of  circumstances.  Tho  com- 
mune still  remains  a  civil  corporation,  with  the  obligation  of  building  and  main- 
taining both  church  and  school  for  tlie  inhabitants  within  its  boundaries;  but 
the  preference  of  confessional  schools  is  now  so  decided  that  Protestants  and 
Catholic  have  invariably  separate  schools.  In  a  parish  where  the  Protestants 
are  in  a  minority,  for  example,  they  will  build  and  endow  their  own  school, 
and  then  oblige  the  co/nmune  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  contribute  to  tho  master's 
salary.  Th'v  retain  tho  right,  all  this  while,  to  send  their  children  into  the 
original,  or  Catholic  school,  as  it  is  then  called;  for  the  school,  though  legall/ 
common,  has  become  in  fact  Catholic  by  the  secession  of  the  Protestants.  The 
term  of  tho  French  law,  "  ecoles  communnks"  which  once  conveyed  the  mean- 
ing of  "civil"  or  "secular,"  no  longer  does  so,  but  is  used  in  Prussia  {commun- 
alichuie)  in  contradistinction  to  "private"  schools.  The  Prussian  Alj.  L.  R, 
knows  the  lower  schools  only  as  G^'meinschnle.  In  common  parlance  they  are 
spoken  of  as  Volksschule — schools  for  the  people — which  is  the  term  used  in  the 
Charter  of  1851 :  but  the  word  having  acquired  offen.sive  associations  in  1848- 
1849,  tliey  are  now  known  officially  as  dementarschvle. 

The  principles  attempted  to  be  carried  out  in  this  branch  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  over  the  whole  extent  of  (at  least)  North  Germany  are 
those  embodied  in  the  Prussian  RegtUativen  of  the  l^t,  2d,  and  3d  of  October, 
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1854.  The  struggles  between  the  advocates  oftlie  new  and  the  old  method  of 
teaching  has  taken  the  shape  of  controvcrsj  about  the  Prussian  RegvlaHctn, 
though  this  document  did  not  originate  but  only  gave  the  sauctiou  ofjiuthoritj 
to  the  educational  views  of  the  church  party.  The  R'^guLaiiren  proclaim  io 
their  preamble  that  "the  whole  life  of  the  century  having  reached  a  point  at 
which  a  decisive  transformation  of  it  has  become  nec*essary,  the  school  also 
must  enter  upon  a  new  path.  The  life  of  the  people  requires  remolding,  and 
building  up,  in  conformity  with  its  originally  given  and  eternal  realities,  upon 
the  foundation  of  Christianity,  which  in  its  legitimate  form,  that  of  the  church, 
ought  to  pervade  the  family,  the  profes.«ion,  the  commune,  and  the  State."  This 
decisive  revolution  is  to  include  the  religious  teaching  in  the  school.  The  prin- 
ciples  which  had  previously  governed  this  part  of  the  instruction  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  In  the  old  German  school,  whicKwc  may  call  for  distinction 
sake  the  school  of  the  eighteenth  century,  religion  had  become  merely  one 
among  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  Tiie  catechism  and  the  Scripture 
text  were  learrif  by  heart,  repeated  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  no  att4>mpt  waa 
made  to  explain  or  understand  them.  A  reform  correj^p(mdirig  to  iliat  which 
the  Pietists  worked  in  the  church  waa  worked  in  the  school  religion,  if  not  by 
Pestalozzi  himself^  at  least  by  the  movement  which  originate  d  with  him.  The 
mechanical  method  was  banished;  the  child  was  not  to  learn  an^'  thing  it  did 
not  understand;  the  dogmatic  part  of  Christianity  was  to  be  let^  f(  r  the  period 
of  preparation  for  confirmation  by  the  pastor,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the 
practical  prt^cepts  of  religion.  Further,  religion,  it  was  seen,  could  not  be  in- 
culcated by  being  taught  to  the  understanding.  It  was  not  merely  to  have  a 
place  among  the  branches  of  instruction,  but  must  pervade  the  discipline  of  the 
Bchooh  The  child  must  not  merely  learn  the  truths  of  religion,  but  must  be 
religiously  brought  up;  religion  and  virtue  must  be  presented  to  its  will  as  a 
discipline,  and  to  its  heurt  as  a  devotional  sentiment.  These  sound  pedagogic 
maxims,  however,  led,  in  conjunction  with  tlio  theological  bias  of  the  time,  to 
a  comparative  neglect  in  the  school  of  oxtenial  religion  and  of  the  special  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  The  Pestalozzian  teacher  liked  to  tench  nt^thing  bat 
what  had  in  it  a  meaning  for  the  child's  capacities;  and  the  pastor  found  thrown 
upon  his  hands  the  irksome  task  of  making  the  child  commit  to  memory  the 
words  of  the  catechism,  which  it  ought  to  have  learnt  at  school.  Luther's 
Catechism  dropped  into  desuetude,  and  others  (c.  g.  Dinter's)  were  introduced, 
which  put  forward  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  general  and  perceptive 
part  of  Christianity. 

The  two  great  evils  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Pestalozzian  school  which 
the  Regulativen  propose  to  remedy  are  these:  the  contempt  of  the  chtirch  and 
church  authority,  and  the  disregard  of  doctrinal  truth.  The  sch<x)l  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  place  as  an  organ  of  the  church  for  training  the  children  to  church 
membership.  The  specific  doctrines  of  the  church  are  not  to  be  reserved  lor 
the  end,  but  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  course;  at  a't.  10  or  even  let 
8.  K.  von  Raumer  of  Erlangen  thinks  they  should  begin  with  set.  4.  "  The 
child,"  says'  the  Ref/tdativen,  "  which  has  been  by  baptism  incorporated  with 
Christ's  church,  is  to  enter  at  confirmation  into  the  congregation  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  same.  Meanwhile,  the  school  receives  the  children,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  conscious  reception  of  all  the  gifts  of  grace  which 
the  scheme  of  salvation  contains,  of  which  gifts  they  are  prospectively  heirs. 
The  teacher  must  be  a  consecrated  person,  able  to  Siiy,  as  Christ's  representa- 
tive, *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  tlieirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' "  The  means  of  this  preparation  which  the  school  is  to  employ  are 
then  briefly  summed  up  in  the  ReytUative,  I  may  describe  the  mode  in  which 
the  principles  which  the  Rcgvlative  of  October  3. 1854,  lays  down  are  attempted 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  Prussian  schools,  under  the  following  heads: — 

1.  School  prayers. — School  is  opened  and  concluded  every  day  with  prayer, 
in  which  all  the  children  join.  The  prayer  consists  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Morning  and  Kvening  Benediction,  to  which  is  sometimes  added,  for  elder 
children,  the  prayer  for  the  Universal  Church,  and  other  prayers  from  tlie 
Liturgy  in  use  in  the  churches.  This  is  all  that  the  Regxtlativ  prescribes;  bot 
in  some  schools  special  school  Liturgies  are  introduced  for  occasional  um^ 
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monthly  or  weekly,  and  on  commemoration  days  (the  Reformation,  king's 
birthday,  Ac.;)  in  special  seasons  as  Advent,  Ac.,  when  tlie  Creed  and  Ten 
Commandments  are  sometimes  added.  There  are  such  sciiool  Liturgies  drawn 
up  which  contiiin  an  order  of  daily  .service  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but  I  havo 
not  happened  to  meet  with  any  school  in  which  these  were  used.  In  all  tho 
achools  the  children  are  at^cu-stomed  to  observe  the  order  of  the  church  year. 
Every  Saturday  the  gospel  for  the  following  Sunday  is  read  in  class,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  churcli  .soason  explained.  In  the  course  of  tho  child's  school- 
time  it  has  committed  to  memory  tho  whole  of  the  gospel  portions  (PerUcopen) 
for  the  year.  At  the  periods  of  the  great  festivals  (the  days  themselves  mostly 
fall  in  the  holydays;  Now  Year's  Day,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  Reformation, 
All  Souls,)  the  schoolroom  is  decorated  with  flowers,  greens,  or  immortelles, 
and  appropriate  hymns  out  of  the  clmrch  hymnal  sung.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho 
teacher  to  inculcate  on  tho  children  tho  obligation  of  regular  attendance  at 
church  on  Sundays  and  holydays,  himself  to  sot  them  the  exain^e,  and  to  urgo 
on  the  parents  to  do  the  same.  In  order,  however,  to  meet  any  tendency  to 
,  formalism  and  hollowness  (Ili-wJielei)  which  might  arise,  a  movement  is  spring- 
ing up  for  infant  services  {KindergoU^adifrisi.)  These  are  to  be  held  in  tho 
school-room,  either  by  the  master  or  tho  minister,  and  are  to  replace  the  church 
service  (PredUft)  for  unconfirmed  persons,  having  prayers,  hymns,  and  sermon 
all  adapted  to  tho  comprehension  of  children.  Tliese  sermons  to  children  aro 
designed,  says  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  such  sermons  preached  in  the  infant 
service  at  Krlangen,  "to  bring  home  in  an  edifying  way  to  the  child's  heart  tho 
treasures  which  the  Word  of  God  contains  for  the  sanctification  of  childhood, 
and  which  mere  relijrious  instruction  fails  to  convey.'*  Similar  in  character  aro 
the  children's  prayer  meetings  (Erbauungsfitunde)  held  at  Zwickau,  Leipsic  (in 
the  hall  of  the  Gtsammt^yiYinasium.)  and  other  places.  Besides  the  common 
morning  and  evening  devotion,  tho  hour  of  the  religious  lesson  is  to  have  a  de- 
votional character.  Every  week  a  text  is  learnt,  and  a  hymn,  verse  by  verso, 
daily.  The  hymn  verse  for  the  day  is  to  be  dcvotionally  sung  as  part  of  tho 
lesson.  "The  Christian  teacher  must  make  it  his  especial  c^re  to  keep  himself 
in  such  a  steadfast  frame  of  contrition  and  grace  that  ho  sincerely  and  with 
might  pray  audibly  with  his  scholars  for  them  and  for  himself.  The  spirit  of 
joy  and  truth  with  which  he  can  use  such  prayer  will  be  the  best  measure  of 
his  fitness  for  his  task.  The  true  life  of  the  Christian  schoM  is,  that,  founded 
on  God's  Word,  and  placing  himself  under  his  guidance,  it  be  an  institution 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  {Reg.  Octo- 
ber 3,  1854.) 

2.  Scripture. — "The  Bible  is  the  field  in  which  the  Christian  elementary 
school  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  ground  and  build  up  tho  Christian 
life  of  the  youth  intrusted  to  it."  (Regvl,)  In  teaching  Scripture  a  two-fold 
method  is  pursued:  I.  The  historical  contents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  taught  to  the  cliildren  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  object  of  this  lesson  is  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  Biblo 
as  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  revealed  record  of  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  The  child  should  gain  an  experimental  knowledge  of  this  history. 
In  its  two  first  years  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  simpler  histories,  the  creation, 
the  flood,  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  history  of  Moses,  and  some  of  the  plainer 
Gospel  narratives;  and  when  it  can  read  fluently  it  proceeds  with  the  later 
history  of  the  chosen  people.  The  early  lessons  are  given  by  the  teacher  re- 
lating the  history  strictly  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  then  explaining  what  may 
be  necessary,  and  then  teaching  the  children  to  repeat  as  much  as  they  can 
recollect,  keeping  them  also  closely  to  the  inspired  words.  It  has  been  much 
disputed  whether  the  Bible  itself  or  a  book  of  selections  should  be  used  in  this 
lesson,  after  the  children  have  leanit  to  read.  The  most  generally  approved 
practice  now  is  to  use  some  book  of  select  histories  {kinderfreund^  in  which  tho 
exact  text  of  the  authorized  version  stands,  without  addition  or  alteration,  but 
with  omissions.  2.  The  Bible  is  never  used  as  a  "reading  book;"  but  the 
elder  classes  read  select  portions  of  the  psalms,  prophets,  and  epistles  (but  these 
sparingly,)  as  a  religious  lesson.  They  may  also  supplement  the  lesson  of 
Scripture  history  by  reading  with  the  teacher  at  greater  length  the  select  his- 
tories already  gone  through.    Some  or  the  normal  lesson  plans  for  school  dis- 
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tricts  prescribe  a  carefully  selected  series  of  Scripture  histories,  and  the  master 
is  not  lit  liberty  to  deviate  from  it. 

3.  GiUechisiH. — The  principle  which  is  to  govern  the  teacliing  of  catechism  ia, 
that  the  dogmatic  instruction  of  the  school  is  only  introductory  to  tl.at  of  tlid 
church.  The  school  is  to  confine  itself  to  inculcation  into  the  memory  of  the 
form  of  words,  and  the  church's  preparation  for  confirmation  has  the  right  of 
expounding  their  sense.  The  master  is  strictly  prohibited  from  foui:ding  any 
catechetical  teaching  upon  the  matter  of  the  catechism,  tlioughiie  ought  to  see 
tliat  the  children  not  merely  repeat  it  correctly  but  understand  the  words  in 
wliidi  it  is  conceived.  The  master  is  to  carry  the  child  through  tlie  roechanicti 
stage,  in  order  that  the  pastor  may  take  it  up,  and  first  initiate  it  into  the 
church's  sense.  This  regulation  has  for  its  object,  not  merely  tlie  subcrdinatioa 
of  the  master  to  the  pastor,  but  the  counteraction  of  that  axiom  of  the  Pestaloz- 
7ian  school,  according  to  which  the  child  was  never  to  hear  that  which  it  did 
not  understand.^  The  old  method  of  instruction  is  now  to  be  revived  in  all 
branches,  but  especially  in  religion,  as  the  only  security  for  the  transmission  of 
the  truth  of  revelation  fVom  generation  to  generation.  No  part  of  tlie  new 
metliod  has  encountered  more  difficulties  in  carrying  through  tlian  this.  The 
old  teachers  of  the  Pestalozzi  period,  who  had  learned  to  look  upon  mechanical 
inculcation  with  detestation,  and  the  most  agreeable  part  of  whose  labor  was 
that  catechetical  Socratic  method  by  which  the  young  mind  was  led  on  step  by 
stop  to  recognize  truth,  found  the  greatest  dil!i<;ulty  in  bowing  their  necks  to 
the  yoke.  And  all  skilled  instructors,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  skill,  felt 
the  degradation  of  being  subordinated  in  their  own  profession  to  the  pastor. 
The  pastor,  in  virtue  of  his  profession,  his  income,  and  his  university  education 
has  a  social  position  above  that  of  the  schoolmaster;  but  this  very  university 
education,  however  it  may  have  qualified  him  as  a  theologian,  docs  not  include 
the  art  of  teaching  children,  which  the  master  has  acquired  by  a  long  and 
laborious  process  before,  in,  and  after  the  seminary.  Nor  are  the  masters  alone 
recalcitrant.  Many  of  tho  older  school  councilors  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  round  circulars  in  their  districts,  which  put  a  less  strict  construction  on 
this  enactment  of  tho  li'igukUiv  {e.  g.y  Potsdam,  Merseborg,  Breslau.)  All  tl»e 
other  modern  catechisms  are  now  banished  from  the  schools  throughout  Pnia* 
sia,  ^Saxony,  Hes-se,  &a,  and  only  Luther's  (except  tho  Heidelberg)  admitted 
into  the  school.  As  to  ago,  the  Htt/uUitiv  prescribes  that  up  to  ast  10  the  child 
shall  only  learn  tho  five  "chief  articles"  {hauptntuckt)  i.  e.,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
tho  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Words  of  Institution  in  the  Sacra* 
mcnts.     At  ten  it  begins  to  learn  Luther's  exposition  upon  the  same. 

4.  Hymns. — Tho  learning  of  hymns  from  the  church  hymnal  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  tho  school  instruction,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  hynuiil 
itself  {gesanghxKh)  holds  in  tho  congregation.  As  to  quantity,  the  Prussian 
school  now  requires  that  every  child  in  tlie  school  shall,  before  it  quits,  learn  at 
least  thirty ;  but  the  practice  of  many  schools  raises  this  to  fifty,  or  even  more^ 
on  tho  same  principle  of  first  fuiiiishing  the  memory  with  a  storo  of  words,  and 
leaving  them  to  gerrainato  in  the  understanding.  With  respect  to  tlie  choice, 
the  RvguUiiiv  gives  a  list  of  eighty  hymns,  out  of  which  the  thirty  necessaiy 
may  be  selected  by  tho  local  inspector.  The  principle  of  this  selection  is  to 
take  such  hymns  as  treat  tho  fundamental  points  of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice. There  is  at  present  much  controversy,  not  about  the  selection  but  about 
tho  text  of  tho  school  hymns;  for  as  the  hymnals  in  different  districts  vary  in- 
finitely, not  only  in  tho  hymns  they  contain  but  in  their  text,  it  is  wished  l^ 
some  that  a  uniform  text  should  be  introduced  into  the  school,  this  text  to  be, 
of  course,  the  original  text  of  tho  hynm  as  it  camo  from  its  author.  The  gOT- 
ernment  in  Prussia  certainly  have  the  power  of  ordering  this  in  the  school,  but 
ns  it  could  not  introduce  the  same  book  into  the  congregation,  which  is  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  tho  hymn  book  in  use.  whatever  it  may  be,  the  conse- 
quence would  bo,  that  tho  children  would  bo  learning  one  text  in  school  and 
singing  another  in  church.  And  though  a  recurrence  to  tho  original  text 
would  almost  always  be  a  gain  in  purity  of  expression  and  correctness  of  theo* 
logical  language,  yet  would  an  attempt  at  uniformity  weaken  that  local  color- 
ing: or  provincialism  of  thought  which  has  been  infused  by  gradual  adoption 
into  tho  hymns  in  use  in  a  district.  Wh^  would  be  gained  in  point  of  taste 
and  purity  would  be  lost  in  devotional  effect 
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\         Practical  Aim  of  other  Elementary  Studies, 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  classical  schools,  there  is  a  general  consent 
now  to  confine  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  to  as 
few  as  p^)ssible;  to  select  such  ns  boar  on  practical  life,  and  to  tcuch  then^iu  as 
simple  and  elementary  a  method  as  possible.  That  this  tendency  is  equally 
conspicuous  in  evQTj  district  of  the  vast  complex  of  the  German  Federation,  I 
do  not  say,  but  wherever  I  have  gone  I  have  invariably  found  that  this  ten- 
dency to  the  practical,  and  dread  of  any  thing  resembling  the  empty  phrase- 
mongering method  of  former  days,  was  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  and  general 
advance  of  the  schools  in  the  district.  "Where  the  school  system  was  lax,  there 
the  vanity  of  lecturing,  instead  of  making  the  children  learn,  might  be  found 
still  lingering. 

Whati'ver  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Prussian  school,  though  its  stand- 
ard of  attainment  may  be  below  that  of  Wurtemberg  or  Saxony,  it  earns,. before 
others,  the  praise  of  thoroughness  and  practicality.  It  may  aim  at  little,  but 
its  principle  is  to  achieve  it.  It  may  look  too  little  to  the  c^ltivation  of  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  possessed  by  a  practical  spirit  which  tolerates  no  showing 
oflfl  A  Prussian  Schulrath,  in  visiting  a  school,  may  be  blind  to  many  patent 
feults,  but  his  eye  is  quick  as  lightning  to  detect  the  least  trace  of  hollowness 
or  prctentiouauess  in  the  teaciiing.  From  the  sensitiveness  of  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  school  on  this  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have  gone 
through  a  painful  experience  connected  with  it.  It  is  one  great  advantage  of 
centralized  school  management,  that  all  temptation  to  the  exhibition  of  super- 
ficial accomplishment  is  taken  away.  The  elementary  school  has  not  to  approve 
itself  to  a  casual  public,  but  to  the  experienced  eye  of  professional  inspection 
only. 

This  practical  aim  the  elementary  school  of  North  Germany  now  strives  to 
realize  by, — 

1.  Limitation  of  the  number  of  matters  taught  in  the  school.  The  ambition 
of  the  past  generation  of  schoolmasters  was  to  teach  as  great  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters as  possible ;  now,  the  schools  are  strictly  confined  to  elementary  teaching, 
reading,  writing,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  singing.  The  only  addition 
to  this  allowed  in  the  village  one-class  school  is  one  hour  per  week  for  drawing, 
limited  to  g^eometrical  figure-tracing ;  and  the  singing  m  ly  be  enlarged  to  tlie 
execution  of  liturgical  chants,  if  approved  by  the  local  inspector.  Three  hours 
per  week  also  may  be  allotted  to  natural  phenomena. 

2.  Compensation  for  what  is  thus  lost  in  extent  by  greater  perfection  in  tho 
handling.  The  elementary  school  is  not  to  communicate  knowledge,  but  to 
qu-vlify  the  child  to  perform  certain  simple  operationa  Tiie  instruction  must  be 
thorough,  but  it  must  be  elementiiry.  The  ma.«ter's  business  is,  not  to  talk,  or 
even  question,  but  to  make  the  scholars  practice.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
child  learns  how ;  it  must  show  that  it  knows  how  by  the  facility  with  which 
it  performs.  A  child  at  school  must  be  treated  like  an  apprentice,  who  learns 
his  trade  simply  by  being  set  to  work  at  it. 

3.  Concentration  of  teaching,  as  it  is  called.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  va- 
rious matters  thus  le.irnt  in  the  people's  school  group  themselves  round  a  com- 
mon point,  like  circles  which  have  a  common  centre.  This  centre  is  the  child 
and  his  vocation  in  life.  Not  that  the  elementary  school  is  to  undertake  to 
prepare  for  difTorent  trades  and  industrial  callings;  far  from  it.  The  attempt 
made  to  introduce  such  branches  under  the  name  *'  Knowledge  of  common 
thing^a,"  is  a  violation  of  this  concentration.  Industrial  training  belongs  to 
8[)ecial  schools.  The  elementary  school  is  to  confine  itself  to  that  elementary 
sKill  which  every  citizen  needs,  whatever  his  future  calling  may  be.  What  the 
child  has  to  learn  are  not  so  many  distinct  subjects,  but  the  connected  use  of  the 
organs,  speech,  sound,  sight,  hand,  &c.,  with  which  nature  has  furnished  him. 

Tho  matters  taught  in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  the  distribution  of  time 
among  them  in  a  one-class  village  school,  teaching  26  hours  per  week,  would 
be  as  follows : — 

Religion, 6  hours. 

Reading  and  writing, 12      " 

Ciphering, 6      " 

Bmging, 3      " 
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Id  tbo  upper  division  one  bour  per  week  may  be  got  for  drawing  by  deduct- 
ing  it  from  the  writing  lessons*  Separate  lessons  on  natural  phenomena  can 
hardly  be  given  in  the  village  Pchool ;  but  the  teacher  is  to  take  ibe  opportu- 
nities  which  the  reading-book  ofiers  of  bringing  natural  objects  from  time  to 
tinie^cfore  the  class.  For  a  school  with  the  full  complement  of  classes,  i,  e^ 
six,  or  a  class  for  the  children  of  each  year,  except  the  two  last,  who  are 
classed  together,  an  enlargement  of  the  lesson  plan  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  twelve  hours*  writing  and  reading. 

2.  Language — Speaking^  Beading^  and  Writing. 

There  is  no  part  of  elementary  teacliing  in  which  the  scientific  mind  of  the 
German  has  been  more  successfully  applied  to  shape  practice  than  that  of  bn- 
guage.  A  long  series  ot  carefully-watched  experience  has  brought  the  method 
to  a  wonderful  perfection.  This  can  not,  of  course,  be  seen  exemplified  in  aoj 
one  school,  but  must  be  gathered  from  an  inspection  of  schoola  in  a  variety  of 
provinces,  with  the  various  obstacles  which  dialect,  conformation  of  the  organ, 
slowness  of  conception,  present  to  be  overcome  by  the  instructor.  From  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institution  up  to  vocal  melody,  through  all  the  grades  of  infant 
school  and  reading  class,  the  cultivation  of  the  speech-organ  ia  an  object  of  as- 
siduous attention. 

Firsiy  an  important  step  has  been  made,  by  banishing  grammatical  lessoni^ 
t.  e.,  the  analytical  mode  of  learning  language,  from  the  elementary  scliooL  In 
the  classical  school,  grammar,  as  an  elementary  logic,  subserves  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  such  schools,  viz.,  the  training  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  is  there- 
fore in  place  in  such  schools.  From  the  practice  of  the  Latin  schools  the 
grammar  was  transferred  to  tlie  people's  schools,  which  were  of  later  origin; 
and  as  the  development  of  the  thinking  powers  is  now  recognized  to  be  no  part 
of  the  object  of  such  schools,  the  anatomy  of  language  is  properly  banished,  as 
a  superiiuous  study.  The  mother-tongue  must  be  learnt  in  these  schools  prac- 
tically by  using  it.  It  is  not  a  knowledge  to  be  studied,  but  a  power  to  be 
exercised.  The  language  instinct  {aprachgefuJil)  which  every  child  possesses 
must  be  cultivated  by  assiduous  exercise,  of  which  reading,  speaking,  writing 
are  only  so  many  various  forms.  The  language  instinct  ia  the  true  guide 
through  the  intricacies  of  grammar.  Secondly,  the  extent  to  which  language 
must  be  pursued  in  the  people's  school  is  decided  by  the  purpose  of  tlie  schod 
as  above  laid  down.  The  child  requires  a  command  of  language  as  one  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  with  which  to  commence  life.  Less  than  this  would 
create  a  positive  disability  to  its  disadvantage.  The  language  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  qualified  sliould  not  be  the  dialect  of  its  province,  as  confining  it  within 
too  narrow  a  sphere.  It  must  be  introduced  into  the  universal  language  of  its 
countrymen ;  the  language  of  books  and  writing.  The  language  instinct  which 
nature  has  given  it  requires  to  be  transferred  from  its  mother  dialect  to  the 
common  Gorman  tongue,  and  practiced  till  it  has  acquired  a  complete  power, 
both  of  understanding  what  others  mean,  and  of  conveying  its  own  meaning  to 
others  (sprachvtrstandniss,  Sprachferiigkeit).  This  is  the  end  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  must  keep  in  view. 

With  respect  to  learning  to  read,  no  particular  method  is  prescribed  by  tlie 
Prussian  regulations.  The  schools  are  left  free  to  employ  that  which  recom- 
mends itself  to  them  for  the  time,  and  to  change  it  from  time  to  time.  The 
phonic  method  is  still  common,  but  it  appears  to  be  in  course  of  being  super- 
seded by  the  sdtreillesen. 

Concentration  of  teaching  is  kept  in  view  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  read- 
ing book  as  much  as  possible  the  centre  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  school 
Keither  in  Prussia  nor  in  any  other  state  is  one  reading  book  prescribed  for  *all 
the  schools.  Consequently  there  is  a  continual  emulation  among  the  difierent 
countries  to  produce  the  best  reading  book. 

The  idea  which  now  guides  the  various  compilers  is  that  such  a  reading  bode 
ouglit  to  be  a  voUcsbuch;  a  book  that  will  be  relished  in  the  cottages  as  a  sort 
of  portable  encyclopaedia  of  useful  information ;  but  this  information  must  not 
be  conveyed  in  a  dry,  technical  way,  but  put  in  a  practical,  concrete  form.  The 
reading  books  most  in  favor  in  North  Germany  just  now  are  the  SUesian  books, 
compiled  on  this  principle.    They  can  not  by  any  means  be  held  to  preclude 
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farther  attempt<«,  having  the  obvious  faults  of  insinuating  moral  and  religious 
lessons  out  of  place,  and  of  a  feeble  negative  tone,  owidg  to  tbe  exclusion  of 
every  tiling  that  could  possibly  give  otTense  to  the  taste  of  the  higher  classca 
In  South  Germany,  the  Wurtemberg  reading  book,  draw^n  up  by  a  committee 
of  teachers  expressly  appointed  for  this  purpose,  is  the  ikvorite. 

3.  Penmanship. 

In  this  branch,  almost  more  than  in  any  other,  time  for  acquiring  the  me-, 
chanical  facil.ty  of  arm  and  hand  is  necessary.  If  the  teaching  kept  pace  with 
age.  the  children  of  each  half-year  would  be  in  a  different  stage  of  progress, 
and  want  a  dilVereut  task.  This,  if  attempted,  is  done  by  giving  them  more  and 
more  advanced  slips  of  lithographed  copy.  Every  schoolmaster  knows,  how- 
ever, how  long  tliL"  copy  systi^in  may  go  on,  and  what  little  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced. When,  on  tlio  other  hand,  tiie  copy  is  -set  by  the  master  on  the  black- 
board, and  the  writiu;jc  supenntended  throughout  by  him,  preceded  by  instruo* 
tion,  followed  bj'  correction,  the  rate  of  progress  can  be  very  greatly  accelerated; 
but  tliia  demands  an  amount  of  the  master's  time  which  can  only  be  given  in  a 
six-class  seliool,  i.  e.,  where  there  is  a  separate  master  for  each  year's  children. 

4.  Arilhmetic 

In  ciphering,  the  practical  end  of  tl^e  people's  school  banishes,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  lessons  in  the  theory  of  number  which  wore  formerly  given,  and, 
on  the  other,  avoids  with  equal  care  the  working  of  problems  by  the  mechan- 
ical methods  of  the  multiplictation  table.  Mental  arithmetic,  not  permitted  as  a 
separate  exercise,  as  a  useless  fatigue  of  brain,  is  used  to  correct  the  mechanism 
of  the  slate,  and  is  restricted  to  the  .system  of  enumeration  as  distinct  from  tliat 
of  notation.  Setting  sums  to  work  in  abstract  number  is  to  be  done  as  little  aa 
possible;  in  the  lower  class  altogether  avoided.  The  examples  should  be  al- 
ways in  coiKieto  number.  This  latter  rule  is  deduced  from  the  principle  of 
concentration  of  teaching,  which  is  further  carried  through  in  the  requirements, 
that  the  four  operations  shall  not  be  taught  as  separate  processes,  each  gov- 
erned by  ils  separate  rule,  but  in  their  mutual  connection;  nor  fractions  be 
made  a  distinct  branch.  The  true  division  which  is  to  separate  the  lower  from 
the  upper  class  in  arithmetic  is  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  dealt  with. 
Thus  a  child  is  carried  through  all  the  operations,  fractional  and  unitarian,  in 
the  tens  before  it  advances  to  the  Imndreds,  and  so  on.  Geometry,  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  old  masters,  is  not  now  admitted  into  the  one-clasa  school, 
though  we  find  it  sometimes  taught  in  the  upper  classes  of  a  six-class  school  in 
connection  with  designing. 

5.   Geography^  Hisfory^  and  KaHral  History. 

Separate  hours  for  geography,  history,  and  natural  history,  though  not  pro- 
hibited, are  not  encouraged  in  the  Prussian  schools;  and  special  manuals  for 
these  subjects  are  not  in  use.  What  instruction  can  be  given  on  such  points  is 
to  be  suggested  by  the  reading  book.  Where,  however,  a  teacher  lias  himself 
a  fondness  for  natural  studies,  or  a  peculiar  facility  of  illustrating  the  subject, 
he  would  not  be  interfered  with  in  devoting  an  occasional  hour  to  a  lesson, 
whicli  is  always  a  favorite  one  with  the  children.  Where  instruction  is  given 
in  geozrap'iy,  it  is  now  a  settled  maxim  that  this  shall  be  in  the  form  of  knowl- 
edge of  home  {heimathskuml^).  Instead  of  commencing  with  the  remote  ab- 
stractions of  mathematical  geography,  and  then  proceeding  with  distinct  lessons 
on  political  and  physical  geography,  the  child  sets  o»it  from  that  one  spot  of 
earih  with  whic'i  it  is  acquainted,  and  learns  whatever  time  and  opportunity 
allow  of  its  position,  relations,  character.  Ae,  This  is  the  basis  of  reality  upon 
which  whatever  can  be  afterwards  learnt  of  the  geography  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe  is  built. 

6.  Drawing. 

Drawing  is  not  oflen  carried  in  the  elementary  schools  of  North  Germany 
beyond  the  .simplest  linear  free-hand  drawing  from  flat  examples  In  the  adult 
schools,  how<»ver.  this  branch  is  assiduously  cultivated,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular ;  and  not  only  single  scholars  but  whole  classes  learn  drawing  from 
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solid  models,  accordiixg  to  the  method  of  Bepuis ;  shaded  drawing  of  ornamait 
from  casts  in  relief.  Between  the  schools  of  North  and  those  of  South  Germanjr 
a  marked  dillerence  prevails  in  this  accomplishment.  In  the  Bavarian  schools, 
e.  g.^  the  time  given  to  elaborate  penmansliip,  to  map-drawing,  oniamental  de- 
signing, and  the  encouragement  of  taste,  has  nothing  correspondiog  to  it  in 
Prussia,  where  the  accomplishments  and  amenities  of  life  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  people's  school. 

T.  Singing. 

In  this  branch  the  one  object  kept  in  view  is  practice  of  the  voice.  Thu 
children  leurn  to  sing  from  notes,  or  by  the  ear,  indifferently,  but  the  piecee 
performed  are  strictly  limited  to  the  simple  church  tunes  and  nationxd  airs. 
Variety  is  shunned,  but  great  pains  are  taken  in  practicing  whait  is  learnt.  The 
words  must  always  bo  first  well  studied  and  explained,  tliat  the  children  may 
tmdersbmd  what  tliey  are  mnging.  Besides  what  is  song  in  the  course  of  devo- 
tion, and  at  otlier  times,  three  hours  per  week  must  be  devoted  to  practice,  and 
the  tune  to  be  sung  in  church  on  Sunday  practiced  in  the  week  before. 

These  are  tiie  routine  matters  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  It 
mny  strike  some  persons  at  the  first  sigiit  of  so  narrow  a  lesson  plan,  tliat  if 
this  bo  all  tliut  is  done  iu  the  Prussian  school,  the  boast  of  its  national  system 
of  education,  sr>  long  beard  throughout  Euroi)e,  has  very  little  iboncUition.  The 
controversy  on  this  very  point,  viz.,  the  contents  and  method  of  the  instmctioD 
to  be  given  in  the  elementary  school,  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  present 
aspect  of  the  North  German  schools.  It  meets  the  inquirer  at  every  turn. 
Whatever  school  he  may  visit,  or  with  whatever  schoolman  ho  may  converse, 
the  fir^t  thing  he  is  made  to  ieel  is  on  wlucb  side  in  the  dispute  Lis  new  ac- 
quaintance is. 

Without  entering  into  tho  histoiy  of  this  controversy,  I  sum  up  the  result  of 
my  observations  on  tho  methods  of  secular  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools, 
in  the  following  general  remarks : — 

1.  The  limitation  of  subjects  taught  and  simplification  of  method  now  being 
pursued  is  not  a  barren  deduction  from  abstract  theory,  but  a  practical  retbnu 
forced  on  the  school  by  tho  unfavorable  results  'of  an  opposite  method,  and 
which  is  gradually  makmg  its  way  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
independent  of  any  lavor  from  particular  governments  or  political  parties. 

The  experience  thus  dearly  purchased  is  not  merely  that  many  things  mist 
not  be  taught  to  diildren  if  they  are  to  learn  any  thing  thoroughly,  a  ver^'  gen- 
erally-admitted truth,,  but  it  is  distinctly  this: — The  whole  school-time  from  7 
to  14,  at  the  rate  of  (say)  20  hours  per  week,  is  not  more  than  enough  to  secure 
to  cliildren  the  mastery  over  the  general  instruments  of  future  cultivation,  the 
organs  of  speech  and  song,  the  materia)  of  language,  the  relations  of  number, 
the  pen  and  the  pencil.  .  The  child  is  not  to  be  taught  to  know  {wis»tm\  but  to 
be  able  to  do  {ko^nnen).  Elementary  education  is  not  knowledge  ( Wutemchaft^ 
but  capacities  {Ftrtigkeiten).  The  subjects  which  have  been  turned  out  of  tlie 
Prussian  school,  have  been  so,  not  because  they  were  useless  or  until  for  the 
child  to  learn,  but  because  it  has  other  things  to  acquire  first,  it  may  be 
highly  desirable  that  children  should  have  industrial  training,  as  one  urges,  or 
artistic  training,  as  another  wislies;  that  it  should  learn  instrumental  music  or 
physical  science ;  but  average  boys  and  girls  can  not  learn  these  things  wiihoul 
sacrificing  tho  elementary  skill  which  must  be  acquired  in  childhood,  and  can 
not  be  properly  acquire<)  later.  The  efforts  to  restrict  the  elementary  school  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  skill  have  not  been  efforts  to  keep  down  the  education 
of  the  ntasses,  but  to  place  it  on  the  only  solid  foundation.  The  duties  of  the 
elementar}'  school  are  not  arbitrarily  defim^d;  they  define  themselves  as  soon 
as  it  is  understood  that  schooling  is  to  end  at  14.  This  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  elementary  sdiool  for  the  children  of  tho  laboror,  artisan,  Ac,  and 
for  those  of  the  burger^  viz.,  that  the  one  i^ves  school  nt  14,  and  the  other  does 
not.  The  one,  therefore,  must  give  all  its  time  to  obtaining  a  sure  possession 
of  tlie  element4iry  capacities.  The  other  can  spare  some  of  its  time  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  before  14,  because  it  will  continue  to  practice  read- 
ing, writing,  Ac,  long  after  14. 

If  this  l^  admitted,  it  acquits  the  elementary  school  of  neglect  in  not  pei^ 
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forming  what  is  not  its  proper  work.  But  it  does  not  make  it  less  necessary 
that  that  work  should  be  performed.  The  weakness  or  incompleteness  of  the 
new  movement  is  not  that  it  has  dismissed  industrial,  artistic,  and  a  whole  host 
of  scholastic  subjects  from  the  elementary  school,  but  that  it  has  not  adequately 
provided  for  their  being  taught  elsewhere.  There  are  adult  schools  (fortbii- 
dungmnstalUn\  and  several  of  these,  in  great  towns,  do  good  work  ;  but  they 
are  not  univcrs.il ;  are  neglected,  if  not  discouraged,  by  the  school  administra- 
tions, and  even  as  voluntary  efforts  are  very  insufficiently  organized. 

The  strict  limitation  of  subject  applies  in  its  strictness  to  the  one-class  village 
school  only.  The  six-class  town  sciiool,  with  a  separate  master  for  the  children 
of  each  year,  can,  without  the  same  danger,  extend  its  curriculum  a  little. 
There  are.  further,  various  shades  of  higher  schools  in  towns;  what  are  called 
erkoh^ne  VoUaschtUi,  or  the  vorschule,  preliminary  class  to  a  middle  school,  and 
other  gradations,  in  which,  if  the  parent  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  an  advanced 
fee,  a  m  )re  complete  schooling  may  be  obtained. 

The  third  Prussian  Hegulaih%  it  must  bo  remembered,  is  issued  only  for  the 
one-class  village  school,  and  says  nothing  of  the  many  class  schools  in  towns  or 
populous  districts.  If  inspectors  or  superintendents  have  interfered  to  check  a 
wider  range  of  subject  in  these  last,  and  have,  as  is  complained,  discouraged 
tno  mivstcr  in  attempts  to  bring  the  children  forward,  this  is  an  abusive  applica- 
tion of  the  Regyjilaiii\  and  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have  tanded  to 
create  opposition  to  its  sound  principle.  The  dispiriting  effect  of  the  Regulaiiv 
itself  upon  the  teacher  has  been  also  much  complained  of,  and  truly  felt.  It 
was  no  doubt  mortifying  to  old  and  established  masters  to  have  all  at  once  to 
lay  aside  some  subjects  which  both  themselves  and  their  pupils  especially  rel 
ished,  and  which  they  liad  found  most  highly  successful;  natural  science,  or 
history :  their  exorcises  of  thought  and  perception.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  treatment  of  many  deserving  and  exemplary  masters  by  the  administration, 
in  bringing  about  its  reform  in  the  four  years  1854—1858,  was  harsh  and  incon- 
siderate. It  was,  in  fact,  the  triumph  of  a  party,  and  was  accompanied  by 
much  personal  suffering  to  the  vanquished. 

In  one  point — not  its  primary,  but  an  important  one — it  is  admitted  by  all 
the  practical  men  that  the  new  ordinance  has  overshot  its  mark.  This  is  in  the 
excessive  quantity  of  learning  by  rote  which  it  imposes.  It  is  not  merely  that 
to  exact  by  a  printed  law  the  same  quantity  of  leaming-off  from  all  children 
without  reference  to  their  capacity,  which  in  this  respect  differs  most  widely,  is 
ridiculous,  but  the  principle  itself  is  erroneous.  The  labor  of  the  Pestalozzian 
Bchool  to  develop  montsil  power  by  abstract  and  formal  exercises  of  thinking 
was,  if  not  erroneous,  at  least  out  of  place  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  The 
child  must  have  real  information  upon  which  to  think,  and  this  basis  of  solid 
fact  must  be  inculcated  and  made  its  own  property,  not  merely  taught  it.  So 
far  the  new  meihod  receives  universal  acceptance.  But  to  suppose  that  this 
material  is  insinuated  into  the  mind  by  learning  off  masses  of  written  words,  ia 
now  seen  to  be  an  error  as  unpractical  as  the  other.  Experience  proves  that 
the  children  have  forgotten  all  these  repetitions  within  a  very  short  time  of 
their  leaving  school.  The  new  method  did  but  exchange  one  exaggeration  for 
another.  Tlie  quantity  of  pages  now  to  be  committwi  to  memory  not  only 
takes  up  much  valuable  time,  but  entirely  overwhelms  all  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding.  But  even  this  is  far  from  the  whole  of  the  evil.  The  teaching 
in  the  school  works  upon  school  examinations.  As  so  much  of  the  child's  time 
is  taken  up  in  learning  off,  a  corresponding  importance  is  assigned  it  at  exam- 
ination. Acr>ordingly,  examinations  in  Prussia  are  getting  more  and  more 
mechanical.  The  local  inspector  considers  it  his  first  duty  to  ascertain  if  the 
hymns  and  catechism,  the  Bible  extracts,  and  pieces  out  of  the  reading  book, 
have  been  got  by  heart.  The  emulation  turns  upon  who  can  recite  most 
There  is  hardly  any  inquiry  into  whether  what  has  been  so  learftt  is  understood. 

3.  Another  weak  point  in  the  German  method  lies  in  what  constitutes  its  ex- 
cellence. The  teaching  is  all  class  teaching;  the  individual  child  is  lost  in  the 
cla.ss,  as  the  soldier  is  lost  in  his  company.  The  power  of  class  teaching  to 
quicken  and  incite  is  so  far  beyond  what  can  be  got  out  of  individual  instruc- 
tion, the  whole  result  attained  is  so  much  greater,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  thought 
that  what  the  class  produces  most  be  the  possession  of  each  child  who  com* 
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poses  it.  This  fallacy  Is  not  attended  to  in  the  German  schools,  and  n  preciselj 
most  deceptive  in  the  best.  It  iff,  indeed,  the  power  of  the  aggregate  class  with 
which  the  teaclier  works  all  his  effects.  Even  in  point  of  discipline,  it  is  not 
the  terror  of  punishment,  but  the  organization  of  the  class,  which  tames  the 
wild  infant,  coming,  perhaps,  from  a  home  in  whicli  it  has  not  acquired  the 
least  notion  of  law  and  order.  Many  children  bring  this  with  them,  but  with 
many  it  requires  time  before  they  understand  what  it  is  that  is  required  of  them 
fn  the  submission  of  the  will  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  school.  The  same 
holds  good  of  teacliing.  The  contagion  of  example  and  emulation  rouses  the 
curiosity,  commands  the  attention,  and  quickens  the  perceptions  generally,  both 
of  teachers  and  taught  I  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  excitement  of  a  catechet- 
ical lesson  from  a  skilled  roaster  with  a  clever  class  in  a  German  school.  Tl»e 
master  all  animation,  the  children  all  eagerness.  The  questions  rising  one 
above  the  otiier  by  the  gentlest  gradation  from  the  simple  to  the  more  compli- 
cated, evolving  the  subject  with  a  methodical  clearness  equal  to  demonstration, 
question  and  answer  passing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  as  much  as  the  spectator  can 
do  to  keep  up  with  it.  The  intellectual  gratification  to  the  children  from  the 
process  is  so  great  that  I  have  seen  them,  when  the  hour  was  ended,  entreat 
that  the  lesson  might  go  on,  instead  of  going  out  for  their  ten  minutes'  play  in- 
terval The  good  effect  of  this  class  drill  in  attaching  the  children  to  schod 
and  to  the  teacher,  in  whetting  their  appetite  for  learning,  is  apparent  enough; 
but  as  a  measure  of  the  mental  cultivation  each  individual  in  the  class  is  re- 
ceiving, such  a  display  is  deceptive.  The  problem  was  really  worked  by  the 
teacher,  followed  not  by  each  child,  but  by  the  aggregate  only.  The  children 
have  seemed  to  solve  difficulties  really  beyond  their  reach.  But  not  only  is  the 
class,  not  the  child,  that  which  is  taught  in  the  Prussian  school,  but  it  is  the 
class  which  the  school  councilor  inspects  in  examination.  It  is  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  classes  which  he  tests;  which  he  enters  in  his  returns.  This  runs 
through  the  whole  Prussian  system ;  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  any  schoolman 
who  thought  it  a  defect,  however  he  might  be  alive  to  other  faults  in  that  sys- 
tem. In  the  schools  of  Anhalt  (Bemburg)  a  system  has  been  introduced, 
pedantically  called  the  "  monothelitic,"  of  which  the  principle  is  that  the  whole 
class  moves,  acts,  and  is  regarded  as  a  single  individual  with  a  single  will. 

4.  This  leads  me  to  speak,  in  the  last  place,  of  that  standing  complaint 
against  all  German  governments — over-governing  (vidregieren).  It  is  not  only 
English  and  American  visitors  who  are  aware  of  this  canker  in  continental  in- 
stitutions, but  many  German  public  men,  even  those  who  administer  these 
institutions,  are  quite  alive  to  its  practical  inconveniences.  Knowing  myself 
how  liable  a  foreigner  is  to  misplace  his  criticism  on  this  head,  I  shall  do  no 
more  than  mention  one  or  two  points,  in  which  I  believe  I  have  observed  per- 
nicious effects  from  government  interference,  without  venturing  to  condemn  a 
bureaucratic  system  wholesale.  (1.)  Till  1864  there  was  in  Prussia  no  general 
law  on  education.  Single  matters  were  ruled  from  time  to  time  by  ministerial 
rescripts,  valid  alike  for  all  the  provinces ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  each  de- 
partment (Regierungsbezirk)  followed  its  own  school  usages.  Tlie  province  of 
Prussia  was  the  only  province  which  had  an  educational  law  under  which  all 
the  schools  in  the  province  were  placed.  The  issue  of  the  Pegftlativtn  of  1854 
was  the  first  invasion  of  this  sound  principle  of  Prussian  administration.  It 
regulates  the  matters  to  be  taught  in  the  school,  and  orders  the  same  lessons 
for  every  one-class  elementary  school  in  the  monarchy.  It  has  been  questioned 
if  the  executive  did  not  exceed  its  powers  in  some  of  the  matters  handled  in 
the  third  lieguUiUv.  But  allowing  the  legality,  I  believe  the  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  quantity  and  quality  of  lessons  for  all  children  alike,  in  prov- 
inces differing  so  widely  in  the  cultivation  and  natural  powers  of  the  native 
population,  to  be  indefensible.  (2.)  Over  and  above  the  third  Rt^gylaHv,  the 
number  of  points  ruled  by  central  or  departmental  authority,  and  on  which, 
therefore,  no  variety  of  practice  is  allowed,  is  become  very  great,  and  is  yearly 
increasing.  On  matters  of  external  organization  this  procedure  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  can  do  no  harm ;  but  where  the  method  of  teaching  and  the  matters 
taught  are  in  question,  the  case  is  different.  All  the  in>provement  and  advance 
hitherto  made  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  Germany  has  been  the  result  of  exj)er- 
iment ;   of  trial  chequered  with  failure  and  success.    For  fifty  years  or  more, 
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theory  and  experience  had  been  in  unrestricted  movement  in  the  field  of  eda- 
cation,  and  had  been  working  in  harmony  with  the  other  influences  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  since  1 848-9,  government  has  stept  in,  not,  as  before,  to  organize  the 
school,  but  to  proscribe  a  particular  method  of  teaching;  to  decide  between 
two  contending  views  of  education,  which  is  right.  Whether  or  no  the  Prus- 
sian executive  has  chosen  the  right  side  in  this  conflict,  is  not  here  in  question. 
Believing  myself  the  principles  of  the  third  BegukUiv  to  be  in  the  main  right, 
the  question  is,  has  their  prevalence  been  furthered  and  permanently  secured 
by  their  being  stereotyped  as  part  of  the  immovable  bureau  machinery  of 
Prussia  and  the  other  States  which  have  followed  her  example  ?  Is  not  all  fur- 
ther experience,  all  improvement,  all  modification,  all  wholesome  check  from 
an  opposing  system,  precluded,  and  a  certain  reaction  prepared  against  useful 
truth  ?  The  free  circulation  of  educational  periodicals,  in  which  ilie  practical 
topics  of  the  school  were  theoretically  discussed,  contributed  in  former  days 
greatly  to  diffuse  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  subject.  Much  absurdity 
was  doubtless  vented  in  this  way,  but  the  older  numbers  of  many  of  these 
series  contain,  besides  valuable  papers,  a  true  picture  of  the  movements  of 
scholastic  opinion.  Now,  these  are  jealously  watched  by  the  Pru^ian  school 
administration.  Those  which  admit  free  discussion  are  prohibited.  Besides 
issuing  its  own  GentraUblaU^  the  bureau  has  got  some  of  the  leading  provincial 
magazines  into  the  hands  of  servants  of  its  own.  The  consequence  is,  that 
educational  literature  in  Prussia  is  become  sterile;  and  it  is  to  the  periodicals 
published  in  the  smaller  states  (Bremen  or  Weimar)  that  we  must  look  for  any 
representation  of  what  is  being  thought  or  said  in  Germany  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  education.  (3.)  The  continual  prohibition  ( VerM)^  by  authority,  of 
little  things  of  no  moment — prohibition  to  attend  such  and  such  a  teachers' 
association — prohibition  of  one  or  another  manual  or  reading  book — are  multi- 
tiplied  to  a  degree  which  not  only  keeps  the  schoolmasters  in  constant  terror  of 
transgressing  some  one  of  these  many  interdicts,  but  displays  a  spirit  of  petty 
tyrannous  interference  which  is  unworthy  of  authority,  and  creates  exaspera- 
tion in  the  subordinates.  (4.)  As  to  whether  the  general  character  of  the  peo- 
ple appears  to  have  been  distinctly  affected  by  an  advance  or  decline  of  educa- 
tion, I  must  confess  that  I  can  not  find  any  one  of  the  national  characteristics 
of  any  of  the  German  populations  which  I  can  on  reliable  grounds  trace  to  the 
methods  or  the  matters  taught  in  the  schools.  I  have  heard  and  read  many 
such  speculations,  some  very  plausibly  supported ;  but,  tested  by  my  own  ob- 
servation, all  equally  conjectural,  and  often  contradictory. 

A  shrewd  and  well-informed  traveler  (Laing — Notes  of  a  Travelcr)y  writing  in 
1842,  pronounced  the  Prussian  educational  system  to  be  ''a  deception  practiced 
for  the  paltry  political  end  of  rearing  the  individual  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a 
despotic  system  of  government ;  of  training  him  to  be  either  its  instrument  or 
its  slave,  according  to  his  social  station."  This  was  in  1842,  at  the  very  time 
when  we  now  hear  it  eclioed  throughout  Germany  by  all  the  governments  that 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  national  schools  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  outburst 
of  insubordination  and  democracy  which  occurred  six  years  later. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  German  people  which  is  almost  always 
referred  to  an  educational  cause.  It  will  not  be  denied,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Germans  generally,  but  especially  the  subjects  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Mecklenburgh,  Hesse,  Ac,  are  deficient  in  energy  of  character.  This  is  not 
only  observed  by  foreigners,  but  felt  by  the  Germans  themselves.  It  shows 
itself  in  a  want  of  independence  or  self-reliance — ^an  inertness  of  will  {Trdghei() 
— a  sensitiveness  to  opinion — a  helplessness  in  novel  situations— an  over-rev- 
erence for  authority — a  declining  of  decided  action — a  shrinking  from  straight- 
forward language  and  specific  judgments.  As  to  the  existence  of  this  charac- 
teristic, I  have  scarcely  met  with  a  dissentient  voice.  I  have  also  generally 
found  it  supposed  it  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  bringing  up:  but  I 
have  heard  it  attributed  to  almost  every  different  method  of  bringing  up;  to 
learning  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  none  deeply  {Vielwisserei) ;  to 
going  too  profoundly  into  the  bottom  of  one  subject ;  to  too  severe  discipline 
in  the  schools ;  to  the  want  of  discipline ;  to  exercising  the  reasoning  powere 
without  furnishing  the  memory  ( GefieimrcUh,  Wiese) ;  to  overloading  the  mem- 
ory without  training  the  understanding  (Diesterweg) ;  to  want  of  religion;  to 
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too  much  religion.  Instead  of  advancing  any  conjecture  of  my  own  as  to  the 
point  of  connection  between  this  &Uure  in  cliaracter  and  the  school  system,  I 
prefer  to  transcribe  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  the  Report  of  his 
Educational  Tour:— 

**  A  proverb  has  obtained  currency  in  Prussia  which  explains  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  the  relation  between  their  schools  and  their  life :  *  The  school  is  good ; 
the  world  is  bad.'  The  quiescence  or  torpidity  of  social  life  stifles  the  activity 
excited  in  the  school-room.  Whatever  pernicious  habits  and  customs  exist  in 
the  community,  act  as  antagonistic  forces  against  the  moral  training  of  the 
teacher.  The  power  of  the  government  presses  upon  the  partially-developed 
Acuities  of  the  youth  as  with  a  mountain's  weiglit  .  .  .  When  the  children 
come  out  from  the  school,  they  have  little  use  either  for  the  faculties  that  have 
been  developed,  or  for  the  knowledge  that  lias  been  acquired.  Their  resources 
are  not  brought  into  demand ;  their  powers  are  not  roused  and  strengthened 
by  exercise.  Our  common  phrases,  *the  active  duties  of  life' — *the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship ' — *the  stage' — 'the  career  of  action' — *the  obligations  to 
posterity,'  would  be  strange-sounding  words  in  a  Prussian's  ear.  There  gov- 
ernment steps  in  to  take  care  of  the  subject  almost  as  much  as  the  subject  takes 
care  of  his  cattle.  The  subject  has  no  officers  to  choose ;  no  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  candidates  to  make ;  no  vote  to  give.  He  has  no  laws  to  enact  or 
abolish.  He  has  no  questions  about  peace  or  war,  finance,  taxes,  tariffs,  post- 
office,  or  internal  improvement,  to  decide  or  discuss.  He  is  not  asked  where  a 
road  shall  be  laid  or  a  bridge  shall  be  built,  although  in  the  one  case  he  has  to 
perform  the  labor,  and  in  the  other  to  supply  the  materials.  His  sovereign  is 
bom  to  him.  The  laws  are  made  for  him.  In  war  his  part  is  not  to  decl^  it, 
or  to  end  it,  but  to  fight  it,  and  to  pay  for  it.  The  tax-gatherer  tells  him  how 
much  ho  has  to  pay ;  the  ecclesiastical  authority  plans  a  church  which  he  must 
build ;  his  spiritual  guide  prepares  a  confession  of  faith  all  ready  for  his  signa- 
ture. He  is  directed  alike  how  he  must  obey  his  king  and  worship  his  God. 
Now,  although  there  is  a  sleeping  ocean  in  the  bosom  of  eveiy  child  that  is 
bom  into  the  world,  yet  if  no  freshening,  life-giving  breeze  ever  sweeps  across 
its  surface,  why  should  it  not  repose  in  dark  stagnation  for  ever?" 

The  influence  of  the  elementary  school  on  national  character  and  national 
civilization  appears  to  me  to  have  been  estimated  too  highly  in  this  discussion, 
and  power  for  good  and  for  evil  ascribed  to  it  which  it  does  not  possess.  It  is 
not  till  after  14,  till  he  has  come  in  contact  with  the  world,  with  the  social 
order  as  it  is  arranged  for  him,  that  the  German  youth  acquires  that  torpor 
which  is  so  much  complained  of)  and  that  which  was  docility  in  the  child  de- 
velopes  into  stupidity,  submissiveness,  and  a  mechanical,  routine  existence.  As 
Boon  as  he  leaves  school,  he  ceases  to  leara  or  to  have  any  motive  for  doing  so. 
No  one  around  him  thinks  of  acquiring  information  except  in  bis  own  pursuit 
(Fach).  He  is  content  to  pursue  with  a  sort  of  military  precision  the  track  of 
his  profession  and  its  adherent  information.  He  is  the  creature  of  forms,  and 
walks  leisurely  by  mle.  If  the  trae  form  of  civilization  be  political  stmggle, 
commercial  enterprise,  fortune  rapidly  made  and  lost,  ships,  colonies,  manumc- 
tures,  European  interests,  then  is  the  German  Bauer,  who  is  happy  with  his 
pipe,  the  society  of  his  friends,  the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  his  few  acres  of 
land,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization ;  but  with  this  social  difference  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  little  to  do.  It  is  a  product,  not  a  cause  of  civilization. 
The  children  learo  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they 
leam  to  talk,  or  to  dress  as  neatly  as  they  can  afford.  To  be  without  the  power 
of  reading  and  writing  would  be  to  want  one  of  the  social  comforts  to  which 
the  whole  population  has  been  accustomed,  and  beyond  this  it  does  not  calcu- 
late or  aim« 
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3.   TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  QUALTHCATIOKS. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  the 
several  States  of  Germany,  it  appears,  that  in  each,  the  smallest,  as  well 
as  the  largest,  in  those  with  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  those  with  the 
most  arbitrary  administration,  provision  is  made  for  the  professional 
training  and  improvement  of  teachers.  The  institutions  in  which  this 
training  is  given,  are  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  the  pupils  are  com^ 
posed  of  candidates  for  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
test  their  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  before  they  enter  the  inftitutions, 
and  by  frequent  examinations  to  get  rid  of  those  on  whom  this  profes- 
sional training  will  be  lost,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  ascertain  the  class 
and  department  of  instruction  in  which  each  will  excel.  Afler  leaving 
the  institutions  the  appointment  to  a  position  is  strictly  guarded,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  the  incumbents  of  office  against  the 
danger  of  a  monotonous  occupation  and  to  surround  them  with  aids  to  self 
and  professional  improvement  through  life.  Books  and  periodicals, 
frequent  conferences  and  associations  by  which  the  young  and  obscure 
teacher  is  made  partaker  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  most  experienced 
and  eminent  members  of  the  profession,  living  or  dead,  in  his  own  and 
other  countries,  are  provided  in  every  State.  Exemption  from  military 
service  in  time  of  peace,  legal  recognition  as  members  of  the  civil  service, 
permanent  employment,  a  residence  with  a  garden,  or  its  equivalent, 
pecuniary  allowance  when  sick,  and  provision  for  years  of  infirmity  and 
old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death,  give  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  Germany  a  respect  which  does  not  attach  to  it  in  any  other 
country.  To  illustrate  these  points  more  in  detail  than  could  be  done  in 
our  account  of  the  system  of  any  one  State,  we  present  in  the  following 
Table  the  number  and  location  of  the  Teachers  Seminaries  in  the  different 
German  States,  together  with  the  legal  provision  made  in  the  most 
advanced  State,  for  the  education,  improvement  and  support  of  teachers, 
with  the  results  of  this  policy,  as  set  forth  byxlisinterestcd  and  competent 
observers  from  other  countries. 

We  think  a  disastrous  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  profession  of 
elementary  teaching  by  limiting  the  attainments  and  aspirations  of  its 
members  to  the  standard  fixed  by  Prussia  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  October  1, 1854,  which  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  German  States. 

This  whole  subject  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  for  higher 
as  well  as  elementary  schools,  for  the  infant  as  well  as  the  reform  school, 
will  be  treated  in  detail  in  "  Normal  Schools,  or  Institutions^  Classes  and 
Agencies  for  the  professional  Training  of  Teachers  for  schools  of  different 
grades  and  kinds"  which  will  be  issued  in  1872. 
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LEGAL  PROVISION 

KBSPSOTINO  TBI 

EDUCATION,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  SUPPORT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 


The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1819  respecting  Normal 
Schools  and  teachers.  It  is  dilBcult  to  describe  the  well-qualified  teacher 
in  more  appropriate  language : 

"  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  religious,  wise,  and  alive  to  the  high  importance  of 
his  profession.  He  ought  thoroughly  to  understand  the  duties  of  his 
station,  to  have  acquired  the  art  or  teaching  and  managing  youth,  to  be 
firm  in  his  fidelity  to  the  state,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  oC  his  duties, 
friendly  and  prudent  in  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  his  children,  and 
with  his  fellow-citizens  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  inspire  all  around 
him  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  to  render 
them  favorably  inclined  to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavors." 

In  order  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoolmasters,  the  following 
regulations  are  laid  down : 

"  Each  department  is  required  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  well 
prepared  for  their  duties,  who  may  supply  the  yearly  vacancies  in  the 
ranks  of  the  scliool masters  of  the  department,  and  therefore  each*  depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  support  a  Normal  School.  These  establish- 
ments shall  be  formed  on  the  oasis  of  the  following  regulations : 

1.  No  Normal  School  for  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  admit 
more  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

2.  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equal,  there  shall  be,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, a  Normal  School  for  the  members  of  each  sect  But  where  there  is 
a  very  marked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sects,  the  masters  of 
the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Normal  Schools  be- 
longing to  that  sect  in  a  neighboring  department,  or  by  smaller  establish- 
ments in  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary  school. 
Normal  Schools  for  simultaneous  education  of  two  sects  shall  be  permitted 
when  the  pupil  teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  in- 
struction, each  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  shall  be  established  whenever  it  is  possible  in 
email  towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  dissipations, 
temptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  pro- 
fession, without  subjecting  them  to  a  monastic  seclusion ;  but  the  town 
ought  not  to  be  too  small,  m  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of 
several  elementary  and  superior  primary  schools. 

6.  No  young  man  can  be  received  into  a  Normal  School  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  primary  school ; 
nor  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion.  The  age  oi"  admission 
into  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years." 

7.  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools 
shall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil  teachers  by  their  own  experience 
to  simple  and  clear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  all  tha 
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Normal  Schools,  where  the  pupil  teachers  may  be  practised  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

8.  In  each  Normal  School  t?ie  course  of  instruction  shall  kist  three 
years,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  course 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools ;  the 
second  to  an  instruction  ot  a  still  higher  character,  and  the  third  to  prac- 
tice in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the  establishment  For  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  when  they  enter  not  to  require  the  first  year's 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two  years. 

10.  In  each  Normal  School  particular  funds,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  young  men  of  good  character  not  able 
to  pay  for  themselves,  but  m  such  a  manner  as  not  to  habituate  them  to 
too  many  comforts,  and  not  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  worst  paid  situor 
tions  in  the  primary  schools. 

11.  Every  pupil  who  receives  such  assistance  from  a  Normal  School,  is 
obliged  at  the  end  of  his  educational  course  to  accept  the  place  which  the 
provincial  consistories  assign  him ;  a  prospect  of  advancement,  however, 
must  always  be  held  out  to  him  in  case  of  perseverance  and  good  conduct 

12.  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate  surveillance  of  all 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  different  departments  of  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  especial 
surveillance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  respective  sects." 

The  following  provisions,  gathered  from  the  law  of  1819,  and  from  the 
general  regulations,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  social  and  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  teacher. 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school  until  he  has 
obtained«a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulnll  the  important  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  these  certificates 
is  conducted  by  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  clergy- 
men, or  two  priests.  The  provincial  consistories  nominate  the  lay  mem- 
bers, the  ecclesiastical,  authorities  of  the  respective  provinces  nominate 
the  clerical  members  for  the  examination  of  the  religious  education  of  the 
Protestant  candidates;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  the 
two  priests  who  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nominated  for  three  years,  and 
they  can  afterward  be  continued  in  their  office  if  advisable. 

The  lay  examiners  and  the  clerical  examiners  Join  in  granting  the  cer- 
tificates, but  the  religious  and  secular  examinations  are  conducted  sepa- 
rately. The  certificates  are  signed  also  by  the  director  of  the  Normal 
School  in  which  the  young  man  has  been  educated,  and  describe  his 
moral  character  and  his  intellectual  capability. 

These  certificates  are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified  by  the 
superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  provincial  consistories;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  further  ratification 
of  the  bishop  is  necessary.  If  the  provincial  consistories  and  the  bishops 
can  not  agree  about  the  granting  of  any  certificate,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  decides  between  them.  The 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  they  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  on  the  certificate  granted  by  the 
committee  of  examination,  and  can  declare  them  incapable,  and  can  re- 
quire the  local  authorities  to  proceed  to  another  examination  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  young  women  who  are  candidates  for  the  situations  of  school- 
n^istresses  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  same  kind  of  examination  before 
they  can  obtain  the  certificate  enabling  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
girls'  school 
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The  election  and  nomination  of  mastere  for  the  communal  schools,  la 
the  duty  of  the  local  committees,  on  the  presentation  of  the  communal 
inspectors. 

The  masters  can  not  be  installed  and  begin  to  receive  their  salaries, 
uniil  their  certi6cates  have  been  ratified  by  the  provincial  authorities. 

''  The  provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose  able  and  zealous 
clerical  inspectors,  and  to  engage  them  to  form  and  direct  great  associa- 
tions between  the  masters  of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  fostering  among  them  a  feeling  of  interest  in  their  profession,  of  further- 
ing the  further  development  of  their  education  by  regular  reunions,  by 
consultations,  conversations,  practical  treatises,  study  of  particular  branches 
of  instruction,  and  discussions  on  treatises  read  aloud  in  their  public  sis- 
semblies." 

These  teachers'  conferences  are  very  useful.  They  not  only  promote 
a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  the  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate 
them  to  further  exertions,  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  by  reminding 
them  that  they  form  part  of  a  great  and  honorable  body.  And  nothing 
encourages  man  more  than  -a.  feeling  of  association.  Man  alone  is  weak 
and  timid ;  but  let  him  only  feel  that  his  feelings  and  aims  are  those  of  a 
number  who  regard  him  as  their  fellow,  and  he  then  is  a  giant  in  his 
aims  and  elTorts. 

The  provincial  consistories  have  the  power  of  sending  the  master  of  a 
primary  school,  who  appears  to  be  in  need  of  further  instruction,  to  a 
Normal  School,  for^he  time  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the 
necessary  additional  instruction  ;  dunng  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied 
by  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  School,  who  receives  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate. 

The  expenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters  who  frequent  for  a 
second  time  the  Normal  Schools,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  provincial 
educational  authorities. 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  own  education  by 
hopes  of  preferment  to  better  situations,  or  to  superior  soiiools ;  but  before 
they  can  attain  this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
conducted  by  the  same  authorities  who  conducted  the  tbrmer. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself  improperly  in  his 
station,  the  inspector  of  the  school  first  remonstrates  with  him,  and  if  this 
fails  to  convince  him,  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him ;  and  if  he 
still  prove  refractory,  they  report  him  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
have  the  power  of  nning  him,  or  of  removing  him  from  the  school. 

If  he  commits  any  flagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at  once  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  who  remove  him  immediately,  after  having  carefully 
verified  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 

Every  school  in  a  village  or  town  must  have  a  garden  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people,  for  a  kitchen-garden,  nur- 
sery-orchard, or  the  raising  of  bees.  1  his  is  provided  as  an  additional 
resource  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  an  available  means  oC  instruction  of 
the  scholars. 

Every  school-house  must  not  only  embrace  what  we  regard  as  essen- 
tial features  in  such  structures,  such  as  size,  location,  ventilation,  warmth, 
seats  and  desks,  &c.,  but  apparatus  for  illustrating  every  study,  and  "  a 
sufficient  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  master,"  as  well  as  a  resi- 
dence for  him. 

Whenever  a  new  fund,  legacy,  or  donation,  accrues  to  the  schools  of  a 
province  or  commune,  the  same  must  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  or  of  the  master's  income,  and  not  to  the  diminution  of  any 
tax  or  rate  before  collected. 

The  practice  of  "  boarding  round,"  or  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  a 
place  at  the  table  of  every  family  in  the  commune  or  district  in  rotation 
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(called  in  German,  WandeltiBch,  movable  table,)  formerly  prevafled  m 
rrussia,  but  it  was  first  arrested  by  an  ordinance  in  1811,  directing  that 
this  "  movable  table'^  should  not  be  reckoned  in  payment  of  the  teacher's 
compensation,  and  should  be  given  up  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
now  abandoned  in  every  commune  whicii  makes  any  pretension  to  civili- 
zation. It  never  incluaed  any  thing  beyond  an  ^  itinerating  table."  The 
teacher  always  had  a  fixed  residence  provided,  and  usuiilly  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  school. 

Scholars  are  encouraged  to  form  among  themselves  a  fund,  bv  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  assistance  of  their  necessitous  schoolfellows. 
The  fund  is  managed  by  themselves  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher. 
This  is  done  to  cultivate  good  feeling  in  the  school,  and  save  the  teacher 
from  a  constant  tux  for  articles  for  such  pupils. 

All  school  fees,  all  contributions  or  assessments  in  money,  fuel.  &c^ 
must  be  collected  by  the  regular  school  authorities,  and  not  by  the 
teacher.  And  no  service  can  be  required  of  the  teacher  in  or  about  the 
school,  and  he  can  engage  in  no  employment,  which  will  lower  his  dignity, 
or  weaken  his  influence. 

All  public  teachers  are  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  and  are  ex- 
empt from  liability  to  military  service  in  time  oC  peace,  and  from  all  local 
and  capitation  tuxes,  or  if  taxed,  em  equivalent  is  allowed  in  an  increase 
of  salary. 

Whenever  any  division  of  land  belonging  to  a  parish,  or  town,  is  made, 
a  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  for  the  feed  of  a  cx>w.  Wherever  the  right  of  common  exists, 
the  teacher  shall  share  in  its  benefits. 

Schoolmasters  who  become  temporarily  infirm,  are  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance from  the  school  moneys  proviaed  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  And 
when  permanently  disabled,  are  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
income  of  funds  provided  in  each  province  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  entitle  themselves  to 
such  provision  for  their  families,  by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  their 
salaries. 

Teachers,  who  show  themselves  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  direction 
of  Normal  Schools,  are  enabled  to  trayel  both  in  Prussia,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion, instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  requires 
the  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about,  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuiL  He  makes  fiimself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  school.  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  part  himself 
in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improvement  as  his 
observation  may  suggest  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presenff,  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  This  occa- 
sional visitation  is  very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  corners  of  the  land, 
correcting  abuses,  and  giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers, 
who  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy  and  neglect  To  render  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  seminaries  more  complete,  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  leaving  tlie  seminary,  the  young  teachers  ahaJl  return 
to  pass  a  second  examination. 

By  an  ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided :  "  To  the  end,  that  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already 
established,  who  either  require  further  ftistruction,  or  who  in  their  own 
cultivation  and  skill  in  office  do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede ;  it  is 
required  that  such  teachers  be  recalled  into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for  them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through 
a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  practice  themselves  in  particular  &- 
partmeuts  of  instruction." 
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Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coa8t  Survey,  in  a  •*  Report  on  Education  in  Europe^**  to  the  Trusteea  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  remarks  as  follows : 

^  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  offer  the 
means  of  securing  thiv<i  result.  An  eminent  teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the 
Seminary  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  tlie  com- 
munity by  the  instruction  given  in  the  8dKX)ls  attached  to  tlie  Seminary,  trains, 
yearly,  frcNu  thirty  to  lurty  youths  in  the  enlightened  practice  of  his  methods ; 
these,  in  tiieir  turn,  beonnie  teachers  of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to 
conduct,  without  Uie  failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices ;  for  tliough  begin* 
ners  in  name,  tliey  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at 
the  Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  unguided  efforts.  This 
result  has  been  fully  realized  m  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  meth- 
ods of  Pestal<»ui  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
yielding  its  approprijitii  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Saxony ;  while 
in  Austria,  where  the  method  of  preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the 
primary  schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those  of 
Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  Seminaries  pr«)duce  a  strong  nprit  de  eorp9  among  teachers,  which 
tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  profession,  to  attach  tliem  to  it,  to  ele- 
vate it  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  tJie  at- 
t-ainments  with  which  they  may  have  oommenced  its  exercise.  By  their  aid  a 
standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  is  furnished, 
which  may  be  fiiirly  exacted  of  candidates  who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to 
obtain  access  to  the  profession.*' 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  ^  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  cf  Education  in  Massaehusells^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
educational  tour  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  says: 

"  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Pruseia  has  long  enjoyed  the  most  distin- 
^islied  reputation  for  tlie  excelleuoe  of  its  scImmIs.  In  reviews,  in  speeches,  in 
tracts,  and  even  in  graver  works  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  schools 
have  been  exliibited  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  tlie  rest  of  Cliristendom.  For 
many  yt'ars,  scarce  a  suispidou  was  breathed  that  the  general  plan  of  education 
in  that  kingdom  was  not  sound  in  tlieory  and  most  beneficial  in  practice.  Re- 
cently, however,  grave  charges  have  been  preferred  against  it  by  high  authority. 
The  popular  traveler,  Laiug.  has  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  large  work  on 
Prussia  to  the  disparagemeut  of  its  school  system.  An  octavo  volume,  entitled 
'  Tlie  Age  of  Qreat  Cities,'  has  recently  appeared  in  England,  in  which  tliat  sys- 
tem is  strongly  condemned ;  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  famous  'Factories' 
Bill'  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1843,  numerous  tracts  were  issued 
from  the  English  press,  not  merely  calling  in  question,  but  strongly  depouncing, 
the  whole  plan  of  education  in  Prussia,  as  being  not  only  designed  to  produce, 
l>ut  as  actually  producing,  a  spirit  of  blind  acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal — as  being,  in  fine,  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  enslave,  and  not  to  enfranchise,  the  human  mind.  And  even  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States — the  very  nature  and  essence  of  whose  institutions 
consist  in  the  idea  that  \he  people  are  wise  enough  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong — even  here,  some  have  been  illiberal  enou^  to  con- 
demn, in  advance,  every  thing  that  savors  of  the  Prussian  system,  b^^use  thai 

system  is  sustained  by  arbitrary  power. 

•  •••••••• 

But  allowing  all  these  charges  against  the  Prusflian  system  to  be  true,  thers 
vere  still  two  reasons  why  I  was  not  deterred  from  examining  it 
In  the  fij'st  place,  the  evils  imputed  to  it  were  easily  and  naturally  separable 
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from  the  good  which  it  was  not  denied  to  possess.  If  the  FrossiaD  sdiooInuwCer 
has  better  methods  of  teaching  readii%  writing,  grammar,  geogntphj^  arithme- 
tic, Ae^  so  that,  in  half  the  time,  he  produces  greater  and  better  results,  sorely 
we  may  copy  his  modes  of  teaching  these  elements  without  adopting  his  Dotioos 
of  passive  obedience  to  government,  or  of  blind  adherence  to  the  articles  of  a 
church.  ■  By  the  ordinance  of  nature,  the  human  faculties  are  substantially  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  the  best  means  ibr  their  development  and 
growth  in  one  place,  must  be  substantially  the  best  for  their  development  and 
growth  everywhere.  The  spirit  which  shall  control  the  action  of  these  lacolties 
when  matured,  which  shall  train  them  to  self-reliance  or  to  abject  submission^ 
which  sluUl  lead  them  to  refer  all  questions  to  the  standard  of  reason  or  to  that 
of  authority, — this  spirit  is  wholly  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  faculties  themselves  ought  to  be  trained ;  and  we  may  avail  oui^ 
selves  of  all  improved  methods  in  the  earlier  processes,  without  being  contami- 
nated by  the  aouses  which  may  be  made  to^  follow  them.  The  best  style  <^ 
teaching  arithmetic  or  spelling  has  no  necessary  or  natural  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right;  and  an  accomplished  lesson' in  geography  or  gran^ 
mar  commits  the  human  intellect  to  no  particular  dogma  in  religion. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Prussia  can  pervert  the  benign  influences  of  cdncatioB 
to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  we  surely  can  employ  them  for  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  republican  institutions.  A  national  spirit  of  liberty  can  be 
cultivated  more  easily  than  a  national  spirit  of  bondage  ;  and  if  it  may  be  made 
one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  education  to  perform  the  unnatural  and  unholy 
work  of  making  slaves,  then  surely  it  must  be  one  of  the  noblest  instrumentah- 
ties  for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  power  over  the  understaudiii^ 
and  affections  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to  evil,  may  it  not  also  be  empioy^ 
for  the  highest  good ! 

Besides,  a  generous  and  impartial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing  ceme^ 
but  what  it  is.  lliose  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  improvement 
because  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  beiong  to  tbe  same  school  of  bigetry  with  those 
who  inquired  if  any  good  could  come  out  of  ^Nazareth ;  and  what  infinite  bless- 
ings would  the  world  have  lost  had  that  party  been  punished  by  success! 
Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no  one  principle  has  been  more  frequently  exempli- 
fied than  this, — that  wherever  I  have  found  the  best  institutions,— educational^ 
reformatory,  charitable,  penal,  or  otherwise, — there  I  have  always  found  the 
greatest  desire  to  know  now  similar  institutions  were  administered  among  our- 
selves ;  and  where  I  have  found  the  worst,  there  I  have  found  most  of  the  spirit 
of  self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive  disinclination  to  hear  of  better' 
methods. 

All  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  tbe  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  ia 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village, or  for  the  poorest  class  in  overcrowded  cities; 
in  .the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correctioi^ 
or  with  prisons, — in  aU  these,  there  was  a  teacher  ot  vimture  agf^  of  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression^  kind  and  genial  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified 
him  not  only  to  lay  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies^ 
but,  by  familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  children. 

I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  more  or  less  of 
personal  intercourse ;  and,  after  some  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  public 
assemblies  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  those  teachers  were 
brought  together,  in  one  body,  I  believe  they  would  form  as  dignified,  intelligenl^ 
benevoleot-Iookiug  a  company  of  men  as  could  be  collected  from  the  same  amount 
of  population  in  any  country.  They  were  alike  free  from  arrogant  pretensioQ 
anu  from  the  affectation  of  humility.  /  It  has  been  often  remarked,,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  that  the  nature  of  a  school-teacher's  occupation  exposes 
him,  in  some  degree,  to  overbearing  manners,  and  to  dogmatism  in  the  statement 
of  his  opinions.  Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  movinj^ 
'among  tuose  who  are  so  much  his  inferiors  in  point  of  attainment,  perhaps  it  is 
proof  of  a  very  well-balanced  mind,  if  he  keeps  himself  free  from  assumptioo 
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in  opinion  and  haughtiness  of  demeanor.  Especially  are  such  faults  or  vices  apt 
to  spring  up  in  weak  or  ill-furnished  minds.  A  teacher  who  cannot  rule  by  love, 
most  do  so  by  fear.  A  teacher  who  cannot  supply  material  for  the  activity  of 
his  pupils*  minds  by  his  talent,  must  put  down  that  activity  by  force.  A  teacher 
who  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  and  solve  all  the  doubts  of  a  scholar  as  they 
arise,  must  assume  an  awful  and  mysterious  air,  and  must  expound  in  oracles, 
which  themselves  need  more  explanation  than  the. original  dimculty.  When  a 
teacher  knows  much,  and  is  master  of  his  whole  subject,  he  can  afford  to  be  mod- 
est and  unpretending.  But  when  the  head  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the  teacher 
has  not  been  previously  prepared,  he  must,  of  course,  have  a  small  library. 
Among  all  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  teachers  whom  I  saw,  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  instances  to  remind  one  of  those  unpleasant  cliaracteristics, — what  Lord 
Bacon  would  call  the  *  idol  of  the  tribe,'  or  profession, — which  sometimes  de- 
grade the  name  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher.  Generally  speak- 
ing, there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  love  for  the  employment,  always  a  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  office 
they  filled.  The  only  striking  instance  of  disingenuousness  or  attempt  at  decep- 
tion, which  I  saw,  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  looied  over  the  manuscript  books  of 
a  large  class  of  his  scholars,  selected  the  best,  and,  bringing  it  to  me,  said,  *  In 
seeing  one  you  see  alL 

Whence  came  this  beneficent  order  of  men,  scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, molding  the  character  of  its  people,  and  carrying  them  forward  in  a  career 
of  civilization  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  in  the  world  are  now  advanc- 
ing ?  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  answered  only  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
Seminaries  for  1  eachors. 

From  the  year  1820  to  1830  or  1836,  it  was  customary,  in  all  accounts  of 
Pru.ssian  education,  to  mention  the  number  of  tliese  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 
This  item  of  information  has  now  become  unimportant,  as  there  are  seminaries 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  country.  The  stated  term  of  resi- 
dence at  these  seminaries  is  three  years.  Lately,  and  in  a  few  places,  a  class  of 
preliminary  institutions  has  sprung  up, — institutions  where  pupils  are  received 
m  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candidates  to  be  candi- 
dates. As  a  pupil  of  the  semiimry  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  for  incompetency, 
even  after  a  three  years'  course  of  study ;  so  the  pupils  of  these  preliminary  in- 
stitutions, after  having  gone  through  with  a  shorter  course,  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  for  incompetency  to  become  competent. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  guards  and  securities  which,  in  that  country, 
environ  this  sacred  calling.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher's  profession  holds  such 
a  high  rank  in  public  estimation,  that  none  who  have  failed  in  other  employments 
or  departments  of  business,  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  school-keeping  as  an 
ultimate  resource.  Those,  too,  who,  from  any  cause,  despair  of  success  in  other 
departments  of  business  or  walks  of  life,  have  very  slender  prospects  in  looking 
forward  to  this.  These  considerations  exclude  at  once  all  that  inferior  order  of 
men  who,  in  some  countries,  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  teachers.  Then 
come, — though  only  in  some  parts  of  IVussia, — these  preliminary  schools,  where 
those  who  wii^h  eventually  to  become  teachers,  go,  in  order  to  have  their  natural 

rklities  auil  adaptation  for  school- keeping  tested  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
t  a  man  may  have  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  may  be  capable  of 
mastering  all  the  branches  of  study,  may  even  be  able  to  make  most  brilliant 
recitations  from  day  to  day ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  repulsiveness  of 
manner,  from  harshness  of  voice,  from  some  natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one 
of  his  senses,  he  may  be  adjudged  an  unsuitable  model  or  archetype  for  children 
to  be  conformed  to,  or  to  grow  by ;  and  hence  he  may  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of 
his  probationary  term  of  six  months.  At  one  of  these  preparatory  schools,  which 
I  visited,  the  list  of  subjects  at  the  examination,— ^a  part  of  which  I  saw, — was 
divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows : — 1.  Readiness  in  thinking,  German  language, 
including  orthography  and  composition,  history,  description  of  the  earth,  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  thorough  bass,  calligraphy,  drawing.  2.  Religion,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  knowledge  of  nature,  mental  arithmetic,  singing,  violin-playing,  and 
readiness  or  facility  in  speaking.  The  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  the  first 
class  was  conducted  in  writing.  To  test  a  pupil's  readiness  in  thinking,  for  in- 
stanoe,  several  topics  for  composition  ore  given  out,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  cer* 
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tain  Dumber  of  minutes,  'whatever  has  been  written  must  be  handed  in  to  tbft 
examiners.  So  questions  in  arithmetic  are  given,  and  the  time  occupied  foj  the 
pupils  in  solving  them,  is  a  test  of  their  quickness  of  thought,  or  power  of  oo 
mouding  their  own  resources.  This  facility,  or  faculty,  is  considered  of  great  t 
portaucc  in  a  teacher.*  In  the  second  class  of  subjects  the  pupils  were  eza 
med  orally.  Two  entire  days  were  occupied  in  exanuning  a  class  of  thirty  pupik^ 
and  only  twenty-one  were  i^lmitted  to  too  seminary  school ; — that  is,  only  about 
two-thirds  were  considered  to  be  eligible  to  become  eligible^  as  teachers,  after 
three  years'  further  study.  Tims,  in  this  first  process,  the  chaff  ia  winnowed  out, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  lighter  grains  of  the  wheat. 

It  is  to  be  understood  tiiat  those  who  enter  the  seminary  directly,  and  with- 
out tliis  preliminary  trial,  have  already  studied,  under  able  masters  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  at  least  all  the  branches  1  have  above  described.  The  first  two  of 
the  three  years,  they  expend  mainly  in  reviewing  and  expanding  their  element- 
ary knowledge.  The  German  language  is  studied  in  its  relations  to  rhetoric 
and  logic,  and  as  ssthetic  literature  ;  arithmetic  is  carried  out  into  al^cebra  and 
mixed  mathematics ;  geography  into  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  botanical  and  ztwlogical  productions  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  linear  drawing  into  perspective  and  machine  drawing, 
and  the  drawing  from  models  of  all  kinds,  and  from  objects  in  nature,  Ac.  Tm 
theory  and  practice,  not  only  of  vtjcal,  but  of  instrumental  music,  occupy  much 
time.  Every  pupil  must  play  on  the  violin ;  most  of  them  play  on  the  organ, 
and  some  on  other  instruments.  I  recollect  seeing  a  Normal  class  engaged  in 
learning  the  principles  of  Harmony.  The  teacher  first  explained  the  principles 
on  which  they  were  to  proceed.  He  then  wrote  a  bar  of  music  upon  tne  bladr- 
board,  and  called  upon  a  pupil  to  write  such  notes  for  another  part  or  accompa- 
niment, as  would  make  hartrumy  with  the  first.  So  he  would  write  a  bar  with 
certain  intervals,  and  then  require  a  pupil  to  write  another,  with  such  intervab 
as,  according  to  the  principles  of  musical  science,  would  correspond  with  the  first 
A  thorough  course  of  reading  on  the  subject  of  education  is  undertaken,  as  well 
as  a  more  general  course.  Bible  history  is  almost  committed  to  memory.  Con- 
nected with  all  the  seminaries  for  teachers  are  lai^e  Model  or  Experimental 
Schools.  During  the  last  part  of  the  course  much  of  the  students*  time  is  spent 
in  these  schools.  At  first  they  go  in  and  look  on  in  silence,  while  an  accom- 
plished teacher  is  instructing  a  class.  Then  they  themselves  commence  teaching 
under  the  eye  of  such  a  teacher.  At  last  they  teach  a  class  alone,  being  respoo- 
sible  for  its  proficiency,  and  for  its  condition  as  to  order,  ifec.,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  other  period.  During  the  whole  course,  there  are  lectures,  discussions,  com- 
positions, (fee,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  essential  qualificatiom 
of  a  candidate  for  the  omce,  his  attainments,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of 
religious  fidelity  in  which  he  Hhould  enter  upon  his  work ;  the  modes  of  teadiing 
the  ditferent  branches ;  the  motive-powers  to  be  applied  to  the  mmds  of  chil- 
dren ;  dissertations  upon  the  different  natural  dispositions  of  children,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  different  ways  of  addressing  them,  oi  securing  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  of  winning  them  to  a  love  of  learning  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  es- 
pecially the  sacredncss  of  the  teacher's  profession, — the  idea  that  he  stands,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  therefore  that  a  parent's  respona- 
bilities  rest  upon  him,  that  the  most  precious  hopes  of  society  are  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  that  on  him  depencfs,  to  a  great  extent,  the  temporal  and  per- 
haps the  future  well-being  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow -creatures, — these  are  the 
conversations,  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  amid  wliich  the  candidate  fcnr  teaching 
spends  his  probationary  years.  This  is  the  daily  atmosphere  he  breathes.  These 
are  the  sacred,  elevating,  invigorating  influences  constantly  pouring  in  upon  his 
soul.  Hence,  at  the  expiration  of  his  course,  he  leaves  the  seminary  to  enter 
upon  his  profession,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  th«t  noble  cause  he  has  espoused, 
and  strong  in  his  resolves  to  perform  its  manifold  and  momentous  duties. 

Here,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  worth  and  standing  of  the  teachers,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  see.    As  a  body  of  men,  their  character  ia 

*  The  above  described  is  a  very  common  method  of  examining  in  the  gymnasia  snd  bi$h« 
Bcminari«'«  of  ['niasia.    Certain  nealed  subjects  Tor  an  exercise  nre  ^ven  to  the  stU'leots ;  they 
thun  lociced  up  in  a  room,  each  by  himseir,  and  at  the  expimUon  of  a  given  time,  they  are 
laiVMl,  and  it  is  seen  what  each  one  has  been  able  to  make  out  of  his  Iteaitiea. 
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more  enviable  than  tliat  of  either  of  the  tlirce,  so-culled,  *  professions.  They 
]i:ive  more  benevolence  and  sclf-siicrifice  than  the  legal  or  medical,  while  they 
luive  less  of  sanctimoniousness  and  austerity,  less  of  indisposition  to  enter  into 
all  the  innocent  amusements  and  joyous  feelings  of  cliildhood,  than  the  clericaL 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  what  belongs  to  men  while  they  are  serving  God ;  nor 
of  the  duties  they  owe  to  this  world  while  preparing  for  another. 

On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  in 
visiting  schools  iu  tjit^  north  and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place),  entering  the  schools  to 
hear  the  first  recitation  in  the  morning,  and  remaining  till  the  last  was  completed 
at  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some 
of  my  opinions  and  iivferences  I  miiy  have  erred,  but  of  the  following  facts  there 
can  be  no  doubt : 

1.  During  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
(excepting  a  reading  or  spelling  lesson),  with  a  book  in  hU  hand 

2.  I  nevor  s:iw  a  tCiU^her  niUiag  wiiile  hearing  a  recitatioii. 

8.  Though  I  saw  hun  ireds  of  sclioobs  and  thousjuid^, — I  think  I  may  say, 
within  b«)unds,  tens  of  thousiinds  of  pupils, — /  nener  saw  one  child  undergoing 
panish/nent,  or  arraigned  for  mixcondtJict.  I  never  Aaw  one  child  in  tears  from 
/laving  been  punished^  or  from  /tar  of  bet  fig  puniithed 

During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exercises  in  geography,  ancient  and 
modern ;  in  the  German  hmgusige, — from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  words^ 
up  to  belles-lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  ; — in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  and  trigonometry  ;  in  b(X)k-keeping ;  in  civil 
history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  in  natural  philosophy  ;  in  botany  and  zoology;  in 
mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  specnnens ;  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  exercises  in  thinking,  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society  ;  in 
Bible  history  and  in  Bible  knowledge  ; — and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these 
cases  did  I  see  a  teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book, — his  books, — his 
library,  was  in  his  head.  Promptly,  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the 
rich  resources  of  liis  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. I  remember  caning  one  morning  at  a  country  school  in  Saxony,  where  every 
thing  about  the  premises,  and  the  appearance,  both  of  teacher  and  children, 
indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances.  As  I  entered,  the  teacher  was 
just  ready  to  connnence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  French  history.  He  gave  not 
only  the  events  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  mentioned,  as 
he  proceeded,  all  the  contemp<jrary  sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.  The  or- 
dinary titne  for  a  lesson  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  an  hour.  This  was  somewhat 
longer,  for,  toward  the  cloa«,  the  teacher  entered  upon  a  train  of  thought  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  break  off,  and  rose  to  a  stram  of  eloquence  which  it  was 
delightful  to  hear.  The  scholars  were  all  absorbed  in  attention.  Tliev  had  pa- 
per, pen,  and  ink  before  them,  and  took  brief  notes  of  wliat  was  said.  \Vhen  the 
lesson  touched  upon  contemporary  events  in  other  nations, — whicii,  as  I  suppose, 
had  been  the  subject  of  previous  lessons, — the  pupils  were  questioned  concern- 
ing them.  A  small  text-book  of  liistory  was  used  by  the  pupils,  which  they 
studied  at  home. 

1  ought  to  say  further,  that  I  generally  visited  schools  without  guide,  er  let- 
ter of  intnxluction, — presenting  myself  at  the  door,  and  asking  the  favor  of  ad- 
mission. Though  I  had  a  general  order  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
commanding  all  schools,  gymna.><i(i,  and  universities  in  the  kingdom  to  be  opened 
for  my  inspection,  yet  I  seldom  exliibited  it,  or  spoke  of  it, — at  least  not  until  I 
was  about  departing.  I  preferred  to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  an  uncom- 
mended  visitor. 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  teacher  sitting  in  his  school.  Aged  or  young,  all 
stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity.  Tliey  mingled 
with  their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  one  side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animat- 
hig,  encourtiging,  sympathizing,  breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring 
the  timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endearment  to  all  The  looks  of  the 
Prussi<in  teacher  often  have  the  expression  and  vivacity  of  an  actor  in  a  pl&y. 
He  gesticulates  hke  an  orator.  His  body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face 
puts  on  all  the  variety  of  expression,  which  a  pubhc  speaker  would  do  if  htt 
ranguing  a  large  assembly  on  a  topic  vital  to  their  interests. 
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It  may  seem  einffular,  and  perhaps  to  some  almost  ludicrous,  that  a  teacbe 
in  exptmnding  the  first  rudiments  of  handwriting,  in  teaching  the  diHTerence  he 
tween  a  hair-stroke  and  a  ground -stroke,  or  how  an  /  may  be  turned  into  a  6,  a 
a  u  uito  a  w,  should  be  able  to  work  liiiuself  up  into  an  orat«>rical  fervor  ;  shouU 
attitudinize,  and  gesticulate,  and  stride  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  othei 
and  appear  in  every  way  to  be  as  intensely  engaged  as  an  advocate  when  arga 
ing  an  important  cjiyse  to  a  jury  ; — but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe 
less  true  ;  and  before  five  minutes  of  such  a  lesson  had  elapsed,  I  have  seeo  thi 
children  wrought  up  to  an  excitement  proportionally  intense,  hanging  upon  tin 
teacl)er's  lipn,  catchiug  every  word  he  says,  and  evincing  great  elation  or  dcpres 
fiion  of  spirits,  as  they  had  or  had  not  succeeded  in  following  his  instructions.  S< 
I  have  seen  the  same  rhetorical  vehemence  on  the  part  oi  the  teacher,  and  thi 
same  interest  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  a  lesson  on  iht 
original  sounds  of  the  letters, — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  long  and  thi 
short  sound  of  a  vowel,  or  the  different  ways  of  opening  the  mouth  in  sounding 
the  consonants  6  and  p.  The  zeal  of  the  teacher  enkindles  the  scholars.  Ui 
charges  them  with  his  own  electricity  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Such  a  teachei 
has  no  idle,  mischievous,  whispering  children  around  him,nor*any  occasion  for  tbi 
rod.  He  does  not  make  desolation  of  all  the  active  and  playful  impulses  o 
childhood,  and  adl  it  peace ;  nor,  to  secure  stillness  among  his  scliolars,  does  1m 
find  it  necessary  to  ride  them  witli  the  nightmare  of  fear.  I  rarely  saw  a  teache] 
put  questions  with  his  lips  alone.  He  seems  so  much  interested  in  his  subject 
(though  he  might  have  been  teaching  the  same  lesson  for  the  hundredth  or  fiv< 
hundredth  time),  that  his  whole  body  is  in  motion; — eyes,  arms,  limbs,  all  oou 
tributing  to  the  impression  be  desires  to  make ;  and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  botl 
he  and  his  pupils  come  from  the  work  all  glowing  with  excitement. 

Suppose  a  lawyer  in  one  of  our  courts  were  to  plead  an  important  cause  be' 
fore  a  jury,  but  instead  of  standing  and  extemporizing,  and  showing  by  his  gee 
tures,  and  by  the  energy  and  ardor  of  his  whole  manner,  that  he  felt  an  interest 
in  his  theme,  instead  of  rising  with  his  subject  and  coruscating  with  flashes  o) 
genius  and  wit,  he  should  plant  himself  lazily  down  in  a  chair,  read  from  sonu 
old  book  wliich  scarcely  a  member  of  the  panel  could  fully  understand,  and,  aftei 
droning  away  for  an  hour,  should  leave  them,  without  havmg  distinctly  impressed 
their  minds  with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one  lexical  conclusion  ; — would  it 
be  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  of  them  joking  wi^h  each  other,  or  asleep  ; — wouUJ 
it  be  any  wonder, — provided  he  were  followed  on  the  other  side  by  an  advocate 
of  brilliant  parts,  of  elegant  diction  and  attractive  manner, — who  should  poui 
sunshine  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  case, — if  he  lost  not  only  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  the  cause  of  his  client  also  ? 

These  incitements  and  endearments  of  the  teacher,  this  personal  ubiquity,  ai 
it  were,  among  all  the  pupils  in  the  class,  prevailed  much  more,  as  the  pupile 
were  younger.  Before  the  older  classes,  the  teacher's  manner  became  calm  and 
didactic.  U1ie  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothing  was  left  fur  subse- 
quent years  or  teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  it.  Was  there  evei 
Bucli  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap  teachers  because  the  school 
is  young,  or  incompetent  ones  beciiuse  it  is  backwaru  ! 

In  Prussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  iti  Scotland,  the  power  of  commanding 
and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  nine  qua  non  in  a  teacher'i 
qualifioitiona.  If  he  has  not  talent,  skill,  vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote  and 
wit,  sufficient  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  tlie  accufr 
tomed  period  of  recitation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaKeu  his  calling,  and  re 
ceives  a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

Take  a  group  of  little  children  to  a  toy-shop,  and  witness  their  outbursting 
eagerness  and  delight,  lliey  need  no  stimulus  of  badges  or  prizes  to  arrest  oi 
sustain  their  attention ;  they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  by  rod  oi 
ferule.  To  the  exclusion  of  food  and  sleep  they  will  push  their  inquiries,  until 
shape,  C4)lor,  quality,  use,  substance,  both  external  and  internal,  of  the  objecti 
around  them,  are  exhausted  ;  and  each  child  will  want  the  show-man  wholly  tc 
himself.  But  in  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  works ;  in  thai 
profusion  and  prodigality  of  cliarms  with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  and  en< 
riched  every  part  of  his  creation ;  in  the  delights  of  affection ;  in  the  ecstatic  joyi 
of  benevolence ;  in  the  absorbing  interest  which  an  unsophisticated  confidence 
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instinct]  rely  takes  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong ; — in  all  these,  is  there  not 
as  much  to  challenge  and  command  the  attention  of  a  little  child,  as  in  the  curi- 
osities of  a  toy-!«hop  ?  When  as  nmch  of  human  art  and  ingenuity  shall  hare 
been  expended  upon  teaching  as  upon  toys,  there  will  be  less  difference  between 
the  cases. 

Tlie  third  circumstance  I  mentioned  above  was  the  beautiful  relation  of  har- 
mony and  affection  which  subv^istcd  between  teacher  and  pupils.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  extraordinary  fact  I  have  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  cliance  or  ao- 
ci  Jent.  Of  the  probability  of  that,  others  must  judge.  I  can  only  say  that,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  mentioned,  I  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  never  heard  a  sharp 
rebuke  given,  1  never  saw  a  cliild  in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar  for 
any  alleged  misconduct.  On  the  contrarv,  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  part  of  tdc  teacher, — of  affection  first,  and  then 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher's  manner  was  better  than  parent- 
al, for  it  had  a  parent's  tenderness  and  vigilance,  without  the  foolish  dotings 
or  indulgences  to  which  parental  affection  is  prone.  I  heard  no  child  ridiculed, 
sneered  at,  or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  mis- 
take was  made,  or  tliere  was  a  want  of  promptness  in  giving  a.reply,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  teacher  was  tliat  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  failure,  not  merely  to  answer  the  question  of  a  master,  but  to  comply 
with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was  disconcerted,  disabled,  or  oe- 
reft  of  his  senses,  through  fear.  Nay,  generally,  at  the  ends  of  the  answers,  the 
teacher  s   practice  is  to  encourage  him  with    the  exclamation,    *  good,'  *  right,* 

•  wholly  right,'  <fec.,  or  to  check  Lira,  with  liis  slowly  and  painfully  articulated 

*  no  ;•  and  tliis  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice  that  marks  every  degree  of  plus  and 
minus  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and  regret.  When  a  difficult  question  haa 
been  put  to  a  young  child,  which  tasks  all  his  energies,  the  teacher  approaches 
him  with  a  mingled  look  of  concern  and  encouragement ;  he  stands  before  him, 
the  light  and  shado  of  hope  and  fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance ;  he 
lifts  his  arms  and  turns  his  body, — as  a  bowler  who  has  given  a  wrong  direction 
to  his  bowl  will  writhe  his  person  to  bring  the  ball  back  upon  its  track  ; — and 
finally,  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficulty  triumphs,  the  teacher  felicitates  him 
upon  his  success,  perhaps  seizes  and  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  con- 
gratulation ;  and,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  really  formidable,  and  the  effort 
triumphant,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  catch  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  embrace 
him,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.  At  another  time,  I  have 
Been  a  teacher  actually  clap  his  hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  replv  ;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unaffectedly  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling 
in  the  residue  of  the  cldldreu  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
caresjics.  What  person  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the 
sacred  relation  of  a  parent,  would  not  give  any  thing,  bear  any  thing,  sacrifice 
any  thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  period  of  their 
childhood,  surrounded  by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  hu- 
manizin*;  influences,  like  these  1" 

The  Rev.  Egerton  Ryereon,  D.  D..  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  ia 
a  "  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instrtuction  for  Upper 
Canada,^^  after  quoting  the  above  passages  from  Mr.  Mann's  report,  re- 
marks : 

"  In  the  above  summary  and  important  statements  on  this  subject,  by  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  I  fully  concur,  with 
•two  slight  exceptions.  In  one  instance  I  did  see  a  bov  in  tears  (in  Berlin)  when 
removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  negligence  in  his  school  preparations. 
I  did  see  one  or  two  old  men  sitting  occasionally  in  school.  With  these  excep- 
tions, my  own  similar  inquiries  and  experience  of  nearly  three  months  in  Soutfi- 
em  and  Western,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  and  I  might  add 
a  longer  period  of  like  investigations  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France — enable  me  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mann,  but  would  enable  me,  were  it  necessary,  to  illustrate  them  by  varioos 
details  of  visits  to  individual  schools." 
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Professor  Lemuel  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Phik 
dclpUia,  in  a  ^'  Letter  addressed  to  Hon,  F.  R.  Shunk,  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania^^^  from  Berlin,  in  1843,  remarks : 

"  To  determine  absolutely  the  influence  which  teachers'  seminaries  have  had 
upon  the  stale  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
ditficnlty,  owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  these  institutions.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  improvement  of  the  schools  has  followed,  band  in  hand,  the  mat- 
tiplication  and  improvement  of  the  seminaries.  Perhaps  the  value  of  these  in- 
s.ttutions  can  be  shown  in  no  light  so  advantageously,  as  by  comparing  the 
class  of  common  school  teachers  in  Germany,  at  ihe  present  moment,  wiin  the 
same  class  in  Kngland  and  America.  In  this  countiy  on»  is  struck  wiih  the 
zeal  and  common  spirit  which  a  common  education  has  imparled  to  the  whole 
body.  They  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  instruction  of  men 
practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  best  principles  of  teaching; 
and  what  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their  preparation,  they  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  value,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  practice.  During  (he  latter  pan  of  their  course  thev  have 
been  accusiumed,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers  to  instruct  a  school  of  child- 
ren by  which  means  the  art  and  the  theoiy  have  kept  pace  with  each  other. 
SSome  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  some  just  conception  of  the  great 
problem  of  education  which  they  are  engaged  in  solving,  inspires  them  with 
self-respect,  with  earnestness  and  love  of  their  profession.  Once  raised  above 
the  idea  that  education  consists  alone  in  drilling  children  in  a  few  useful  ac- 
complishments, a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  operating  on,  and  forming 
other  minds,  causes  them  to  overlook  the  humble  outward  conditions  of  a  vii« 
lage  school,  and  fortifies  them  against  the  seductions  of  false  ambition. 

Leaving  out  of  the  questiim  the  great  immediate  benefit  of  these  seminaries 
in  filling  teachers  better  to  fill  their  office,  I  believe  that  the  professional  spirit, 
the  esprit  du  corps^  which  they  create,  is  productive  of  results  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  these  institutions.  It  is  this  common  spirit  which  se- 
cures the  progress  of  the  young  teacher  after  he  has  entered  into  active  service, 
and  saves  him  from  the  besetting  sin  of  rusting  into  a  mechanical  routine,  bv 
keeping  up  a  livel}r  interchange  of  opinions,  and  making  him  acquainted  wittt 
the  successes  and  improvements  of  other  teachers.  The  means  for  this  inter- 
course, are  conferences  and  periodicals  of  education.  In  every  German  city,  in 
which  I  have  made  the  inquiry,  Ihave  learned  that  the  teachers  from  the  dif- 
ferent schools  are  accustomed  to  come  together,  at  stated  limes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement:  even  in  the  villages  of  Hes.se,  and  the  moimtain- 
ous  part  of  Saxony,  I  found  that  the  teachers,  from  villages  miles  apart,  held 
their  monthly  conferences  for  debate  and  lecture. 

In  Germany  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  pericxlicals  devoted  exclusively  to 
educaiion.  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  teachers  are  discussed ;  the  best 
method  of  instructing  explained,  all  new  school  books  noticed  and  criticised: 
the  arrangements  and  organizations  of  distinguished  schools  descril>ed,  and  ac- 
counts given  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  education  in  other  states. 
The  General  School  Gazette,  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
has  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  regular  contributors.  The  journals  are 
open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience,  or  to  ask  for*  informa- 
tion. The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in  this'  city,  who  is  at  the  .same  time 
the  conductor  of  one  of  these  perioilicals,  informs  me  that  one  or  more  of  them 
finds  iis  way  to  every  common  school  teacher.  They  are  furnished  so  low  that 
he  can  generally  afford  to  take  them,  or  if  not,  they  are  taken  by  the  district  for 
his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  up ;  the  improve- 
ments of  individuals  become  the  property  of  all;  the  obscure  village  teacher 
feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  large  and  respectable  class,  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  human  improvement ;  and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  are  enkindled. 
There  is  union,  sympathy,  generous  emulation  ana  mutual  improvement 
Among  the  members  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of  life.  It  is 
a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  prmciple  of  development 
and  growth. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  Prussia,  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  re- 
quires a  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit.     He  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
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State  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  part  himself  in  the 
Sfime,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  lor  improvement  as  his  observation 
way  suggest.  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presents  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port 10  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  1  his  occasional  visitation  is 
very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  comers  of  the  land,  correcting  abuses,  and 
giving  an  impulse,  from  time  lo  time,  to  teachers,  who  might  otherwise  sink  into 
apathy  and  neglect.  To  render  the  efficacy  of  the  seminaiies  more  complete, 
it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the 
joui.g  teachers  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examination.  And  fuiiher,  by  an 
ordinance  in  18^26,  it  is  provided.  'To  the  er  d,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
ihe  seminarv  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already  established,  who  either 
require  furiher  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own  cultivation  and  skill  in  office 
do  nor  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  i:$  required  that  such  teachers  be  re- 
called into  the  seminaiy  for  a  shorter  or  lonjjer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for 
them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  ihrouj^h  a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  prac- 
tice themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction.'  By  this  organization 
it  is  very  easy  lo  see  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  instruction  is  broujrht 
under  the  influence  pf  the  most  able  teachers;  their  skill  is  made  to  tell  upon 
the  character  of  the  class;  and  the  assuiance  is  given  that  the  woik  of  educa- 
tion is  advancing  surely  and  consequently  towanl  perfection. 

It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  knowl- 
edge, into  separate  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  advancement  can  be  insured. 
The  necessity  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  enough  un- 
derstood. A  necessity  for  this  division,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  exists  in  a  by 
DO  means  less  degree.  So  long  as  the  science  of  education  depends  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  casual  contributions  of  men  of  all  professions,  without 
being  made  the  business  of  any,  it  must  grope  its  way  hither  and  thither  by  the 
light  of  occasional  flashes,  instead  of  being  guided  on  by  a  steady  flame. 

The  views  of  certain  men  on  education  are  known  among  us,  but  so  far  is 
pedagogics  from  being  cultivated  as  a  science,  we  feel  ourselves  as  yet  hardly 
authorized  to  use  the  word.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  we  have  many  very 
good  teachers ;  but  they  stand  separate  and  alone.  Their  influence  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  schools.  Their  experience  has  furnished 
them  with  excellent  practical  rules  for  their  own  procedure,  but  these  rules 
have  perhaps  never  been  expressed  in  words,  much  less  their  truth  demon- 
strated by  a  reduction  of  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  They  are  content  to 
be  known  as  possessing  the  mysterious  talent  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  their 
wisdom  dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
by  profession  find  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  have  acquired, 
even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and  is  founded  on 
the  enlightened  conclusions  of  science,  still  remains  almost  without  influence 
on  the  wrong  ideas  in  education  which  may  be  in  vogue  around  them.  To 
quote  a  remark  of  Dr.  Harnisch  :  *  we  have  nad,  now  and  then,  capable  teach- 
ers without  possessing  seminaries:  we  still  find  such  sivgly  in  stales  which  yet 
have  no  seminaries,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  eflTeciual 
levers  for  elevating  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  such  they  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  themselves  to  be  in  latter  years.'" 

*'  How  far  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  German  plan  of  popular  education  1 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  system  is  so  far  voluntary  that  it  is 
left  entirely  to  ihe  parent  where,  and  in  what  manner,  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated, only  requiring  that  the  years,  from  six  till  fourteen,  shall  be  devoted  lo 
instruction,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  shall  be  obtained.  The 
Swiss  republics  have  placed  their  public  schools  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
German  stales  have  done,  their  laws  are  essentially  the  same,  and  teachers 
have  therefore,  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  character  of  public  servants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Prussian  system,  which  it  is  both  suitable  and  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  imitate,  is  that  which  I  have  already  described,  namely :  the 
provision  therein  made  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  This 
appears  to  me  ihe  only  radical  reform,  and  the  only  nieans  of  putting  public 
education  in  a  steady  and  consequent  train  of  improvement. 

To  apply  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  I  have  already  stated  as  flowing 
from  this  measure— It  will  raise  the  employment  of  teaching  among  us  to  a 
regular  profession,  and  introduce  generally  consistent  and  rational  methods  of 
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instracting.  It  will  create  among  teachers,  devotion  to  their  office,  and  a  da- 
sire  for  co-operatioQ.  This  desire  will.mauifest  itself  in  the  or^nization  of 
unions  for  conference,  and  in  the  estaElishment  and  support  of  many  periodicals 
The  higher  character  of  teachers,  anr^he  improved  state  of  the  schools,  will 
bring  them  respect,  and  a  better  remuneration  for  their  services.  The  higher 
value  set  upon  education,  the  immense  contrast  between  the  efficacy  of  a  con- 
stant, and  that  of.  a  half-yearly  school,  and  I  must  add,  the  impossibilitif  of  gd^ 
iiiKg  good  teaches  for  the  UiUer,  will  gradually  doaway  with  this  great  evil  under 
whicli  our  school  system  suffers.  The  permanent  settlement  of  teachers,  ren- 
dering much  less  the  annual  accession  to  the  profession  necessary  to  keep  the 
schools  supplied,  will,  as  I  have  shown,  obviate  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
numbers.  The  science  of  the  human  mind  and  its  cultivation,  this  vitally  im- 
portant branch  of  a  nation's  literature,  will  be  developed  among  us,  and  its 
blessings  will  be  richly  manifested  in  the  better  cultivation  of  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  life. 

Such  is  a  scanty  outline  of  the  benefits  which  the*  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  reason,  show  us  will  follow  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Germany  has  already  realized  all  the.<«  benefits.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  reform  in  education  in  this  country,  goes  out  from 
the  government,  not  from  the  people  themselves,  who  rather  passively  submit 
to  its  operation,  than  actively  co-operate  in  giving  it  efficacy.  This,  with  other 
grounds  before  stated,  necessarily  make  popular  education  inGrermany  produc- 
tive of  less  results  than  in  our  own  country.     •     » 

.  In  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries,  their  utility  and  success  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  appropriate  and  perfect  organization.  False  economy 
nas  oAen  attempted  to  proviae  for  the  education  of  primary  teachers,  by 
making  the  seminary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school,  or  an  academy.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany ;  and  later  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  in  the  State  of  New  York.  ♦  ♦  If  it  were  needed,  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  system,  I  might  easily  quote 
the  testimony  of  th6  most  able  teachers  of  Germany  to  this  effect.  Perhaps  no 
department  of  education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment,  and  more  calls  for 
the  undivided  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  than  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Every  thing  depends  on  making  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  separate  and 
independent  establishments,  wiih  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough,  theoretical 
and  practical  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  the  common  school.  In  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  teachers'  seminaries  into  our  country,  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  we  shall  be  too  sparing  in  (he  number  of  teachers  employed  in  con- 
ducting them.  Seminaries  conducted  by  one  or  two  teachers  can  not  be  otheiy 
wise  than. imperfect;  and  while  but  little  good  would  come  from  them,  there  if 
great  danger  that  their  failure  would  serve  to  bring  the  cause  into  disrepute.** 
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That  the  art  of  teaching,  as  now  practiced  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Prussia,  was  but  imperfectly  understood  by  her  schoolmasters  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  good  methods  was 
diffused  throughout  the  kingdom  only  by  the  well  directed  efforts  of  the 
government^  sustained  by  the  self-denying  and  persevering  labors  of 
school  officers  and  educators,  in  various  directions,  is  evident  from  the 
following  note  appended  to  Prof.  Stowe's  address  on  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Seminaries.  The  noble  sentiment  of  Dinter,  quoted  by 
Prof  Stowe  at  tlie  opening  of  his  address,  "  I  promised  God,  that  I 
I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  being  who  could 
complain  of  me  before  Grod,  if  I  did  not  provide  for  him  the  best  educa- 
tion, as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide," 
shows  the  spirit  with  which  some  of  the  school  officers  of  Prussia  have 
acted.  We  append  a  brief  notice  of  this  excellent  man.  and  model 
school  officer,  together  with  many  excellent  suggestions  by  other  emi- 
nent teachers  and  officers  from  other  sections  of  Germany. 

PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS,  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO. 

Tlie  following  questions  and  answers  are  fi:om  Dr.  Julius's  testimony,  before 
the  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1884,  respecting  the  Prua* 
aian  School  System. 

**  Do  you  remember,  from  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  schoolmasters  were  previous  to  the  year  1819  !** 

**  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  know  thev  were  very  badly  composed  of  non-com- 
misdioued  officers,  organists,  and  lialf-drunken  people.  It  has  not  risen  like  a 
fountain  at  once.  Since  1770,  there  has  been  much  done  in  Prussia,  and  through- 
out Germany,  for  promoting  a  proper  education  of  teachers,  and  by  them  of 
children." 

•*  In  your  own  observation  has  there  been  any  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  character  and  attaimncnts  of  schoolmasters,  owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  which 
you  liave  referred  ?** 

**  A  very  decided  improvement." 

Dinter,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  some  surprising  specimens  of  gross  incapa- 
city in  teachers,  even  subsequent  to  1819.  The  following  anecdotes  are  fvom 
that  interesting  work,  Dintern  Lcben  von  ihm  telbnt  beschrieben. 

In  the  exammation  of  a  scliool  in  East  Prussia,  which  was  taught  by  a  subal- 
tern officer  dismissed  from  the  army,  the  teacher  gave  Dinter  a  specimen  of  Iiis 
skill  in  the  illustration  of  Scripture  narrative.  The  passage  was  Luke  vil,  the 
miracle  of  raising  the  widow's  son  at  Nain.  "  See,  children  (says  the  teaclier), 
Nain  was  a  great  city,  a  beautiful  city  ;  but  even  in  such  a  great,  beautiful  city, 
there  livpd'  people  who  must  die.  They  browjht  the  lUad  ycnith  otU.  See,  chil- 
dren, it  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now — dead  people  couldn't  go  alone — they 
liad  to  be  carried.  He  that  xean  dead  began  to  »peak.  Tliis  was  a  sure  sign  that 
fae  was.alive  again,  for  if  he  had  continued  dead  he  couldn't  have  spoken  a  word." 

In  a  letter  to  the  King,  a  diitmis^ed  schoolmaster  complained  that  the  district 
iras  indebted  to  him  200705  dollars.  Dinter  supposed  tne  man  must  be  insane, 
and  wrote  to  the  physician  of  the  place  to  mqmre.  The  physician  replied  that 
the  poor  man  was  not  insane,  but  only  i^iorant  of  the  numeration  table,  writing 
200  70  6  instead  of  276.  Dinter  subjoins.  *  By  the  help  of  God,  the  King,  and 
good  men,  very  mucli  has  now  been  done  to  make  things  better.'* 

In  examining  candidates  for  the  school-teacher  s  office,  Dinter  asked  one  where 
tho  Kingdom  of  Prusj<ia  was  situated.  He  replied,  that  he  believed  it  was  some- 
where in  the  southern  part  of  India.  He  asked  another  the  cause  of  the  igni»- 
fatuus,  commonly  called  Jack-with-the-lantera  He  said  they  were  specters 
made  by  the  devil  Another  being  asked  why  he  wished  to  become  a  achoot 
teacher,  replied,  that  he  must  get  a  living  Momehoio. 
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A  mQilary  mmn  of  great  influence  once  urged  Dinter  to  recommeDd  a  disabled 
Boldier,  in  whom  he  was  interested,  as  a  school-teacher.  "  I  will  do  eo,**  aaya  Din- 
ter, "  if  he  sustains  the  requisite  examination."  **  O,"  says  the  Colonel,  **  he  doesn't 
know  mucli  about  school- teacJiing,  but  he  is  a  Kwd.  moral,  steady  man,  and  I 
hope  you  will  recommend  him  to  oblige  me."  D.  — O  yes,  Colonel,  to  oblige  you, 
if  you  in  your  turn  will  do  me  a  favor.  Col. — What  is  that  f  />. — Get  me  ap- 
pointed drum-major  in  your  regiment  True,  I  can  neither  beat  a  drum,  nor  play 
a  fife  ;  but  I  am  a  gooii,  moral,  steady  man  as  ever  lived. 

A  rich  landholder  once  said  to  him,  **  Why  do  you  wish  the  peasant  children 
to  be  educated  ?  it  will  only  make  them  unruly  and  disobedient.'*  Dinter  re- 
plied, **  If  the  masters  are  wise,  and  the  laws  good,  the  more  intelligent  the  peo- 
ple, the  better  they  will  obey." 

Dinter  complained  that  the  military  system  of  Fhrussia  was  a  great  hinderance 
to  the  8ch<K»la.  A  nobleman  replied  that  the  young  men  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  were  thereby  bound  to  defend  it  by  arms.  Dinter  asked 
if  every  stick  of  timber  in  a  house  ought  first  to  be  used  in  a  fire-engine,  because 
the  hou>:e  was  protected  by  the  engine  f  or  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
cut  down  all  the  trees  of  an  orchard  to  build  a  fence  with,  to  keep  the  hogs  from 
eating  the  fruit  f  ^ 

SCHOOL-COXTKSELOR   DINTER, 

GusTAVus  Frederick  Dinter  was  bom  at  a  village  near  Leipeic,  in  1760.  He 
first  distinguished  himself  as  principal  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary  m  Sax(H)y,  whence 
he  was  invited  by  the  Prussian  government  to  the  station  of  School -Counselor 
for  Eastern  Pru;<sia.  He  resides  at  Konigsberg,  and  about  ninety  days  in  tb« 
year  he  spends  in  visiting  the  schools  of  his  province,  and  is  inceasantly  employed 
nearly  thirteen  hours  a  day  for  the  rest  of  nis  time,  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
office ;  and  that  ho  may  devote  him<»elf  the  more  exclusively  to  his  work,  he  Uvea 
unmiyried  He  comptains  that  liis  lalK>riou9  occupation  prevents  his  writing  as 
mucli  a.s  he  wishes  fur  the  public,  yet,  iu  addition  to  his  oraeial  duties,  he  lectures 
several  times  a  week,  during  term-time,  in  the  University  at  Konigsberg,  and 
always  has  in  his  hou^4e  a  number  of  indigent  boys,  whose  education  he  superin' 
tends,  and,  though  poor  himself  g^ves  tht-m  board  and  clothing.  He  has  made 
it  a  rule  to  spend  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and,  if  possible,  one  whole  day 
in  the  week  besides,  in  writing  for  the  pre.^ ;  and  thus,  by  making  the  best  u^e 
of  every  moment  of  time,  though  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old  before  his  ca- 
reer as  im  author  commenced,  he  has  contrived  to  puohsh  more  than  sixty  origi- 
nal works,  some  of  them  extending  to  several  volumes,  and  aU  of  them  popular. 
Of  one  book,  a  school  catechism,  fifty  thousand  copies  were  sold  previous  to  1830; 
And  of  his  large  work,  the  School-Teacher's  Bible,  in  9  volumes  8vo,  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  less  than  ten  years. 

He  is  often  interrupted  by  persons  who  are  attracted  by  his  fame,  or  deshre 
his  advice  ;  and  while  conversing  with  his  visitors,  that  no  time  may  be  lost,  be 
employs  himself  in  knitting ;  and  thus  not  only  supplies  himself  with  stockii^ 
ana  mittens,  suited  to  that  cold  climate,  but  always  has  some  to  give  away  to 
indigent  students  and  other  poor  people.  His  disinterestedness  is  quite  equal  to 
his  activity,  and  of  the  income  of  lus  publications,  he  devotes  annually  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars  to  benevolent  purposes.  Unweariedly  industrious,  and 
rigidly  economical  as  he  is,  he  lays  up  nothing  for  himself.  He  says,  "  1  am  one 
of  those  happy  ones,  who,  when  the  question  is  put  to  them,  *  Lack  ye  any  thing  f 
(Luke  xxii.  85),  can  answer  with  joy,  *  Lord,  nothing.'  To  have  more  than  one 
can  use  is  superfluity ;  and  I  do  not  see  bow  tliis  can  make  any  one  happy! 
People  often  laugh  at  me,  because  I  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  fuinking  wine, 
and  because  I  do  not  wear  richer  clothing,  and  live  in  a  more  costly  stylo.  LauiHi 
away,  good  people ;  the  poor  boys,  also,  whose  education  I  pay  for,  and  for  whom, 
besides,  I  can  spare  a  few  dollars  for  Christmas  gifts,  and  new-year  s  presents, 
they  have  their  laugh  too." 

Toward  the  close  of  his  autobiography,  he  says  respecting  the  King  of  Prus- 
■ia,  "^  I  live  happily  under  Frederick  William ;  he  has  just  given  me  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  baild  churches  with  in  destitute  places ;  he  has 
establiAhod  a  new  Teachers  Seminary  for  my  poor  Polandera,  and  he  has  so  ful- 
filled my  every  wish  for  the  good  of  posterity,  that  I  can  myself  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  time  when  there  shall  be  no  schoolmaster  in  Prussia  more  poorly  paid 
than  a  common  laborer.  He  has  never  hesitated,  during  the  whole  term  of  my 
office,  to  grant  me  any  reasonable  request  for  the  helping  forward  of  the  school- 
system.  God  bless  him  I  I  am  witn  all  my  lieart  a  Prussian.  And  now,  my 
friends,  when  ye  hear  that  old  Dinter  is  dead,  say, '  May  he  rest  in  peace ;  he 
wa«  a  laborious,  good-hearted,  religious  man ;  he  was  a  Christian.*  ** 

A  few  such  men  in  the  United  States  would  effect  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
general  t>^»^«»  of  our  educational  efforts. 
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In  Prussia,  the  Government  not  only  provides  every  facility  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  all  the  teachers  of  her  public  schools,  but  prohibits 
any  person  frpm  teaching  as  master  or  assistant,  in  any  public  school, 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  fitness  obtained  by  passing  the  exam- 
inations instituted  by  itself.  These  examinations  are  two.  The  first  is 
for  the  position  as  assistant,  and  the  second  as  principal. 

I.  The  first  examination  takes  place  when  the  candidate  has  completed 
his  seminary  course,  and  is  called  Bntlaasungsprufung.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  director  and  teachers  of  the  seminary,  each  in  his  own  branch,  and 
superintended  by  the  school  committee  of  the  province,  assisted  by  the 
councilor  of  the  department 

The  certificates  are  of  three  grades,  or  degrees  of  merit :  No.  1.  "  Very 
well  qualified."  No.  2.  "Well  qualified."  No.  3.  "Sufficiently  quali- 
fied." As  this  classification  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  candidates,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  fix  exactly  the 
amount  of  performance  which  shall  entitle  the  candidates  to  each  of  the 
grades  respectively. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are:  1.  Religion.     2.  German  language. 

8.  Art  of  School-keeping.  4.  Knowledge  of  our  Country.     5.  Arithmetic 
and    Geometry.       6.  Natural    Knowledge.      7.  Writing.      8.  Drawing. 

9.  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music.     10.  Organs. 

The  performance  of  the  candidates  under  each  of  these  heads  is  valued 
as  "  very  good,"  "  good,"  "  sufficient  ;*'  and  upon  the  aggregate  of  these 
separate  valuations  the  grade  of  his  certificates  depends.  No  candidate 
can  obtain  a  certificate  No.  1,  who  has  not  obtained  a  "very  good"  in  at 
least  the  three  subjects,  religion,  German  language,  and  arithmetic. 
Possessing  the  certificate  of  a  first  examination,  the  candidate  can  accept 
any  appointment  as  assistant ;  and  any  time  within  three  years,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  throw  up  his  place  and  quit  the  profession,  by  refunding  the 
whole  cost  of  his  training  in  the  seminary. 

II.  The  second  examination  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  passing  the  first  exam- 
ination. The  assistant  teacher  must  not  wait  to  receive  notice,  but  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  with  his  first  certificate  in  hand,  must  pre- 
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sent  himself  to  the  hoard  of  examiners,  of  which  the  departmental  oonn- 
cilor  is  president  The  examination  turns  wholly  upon  professional 
skill,  and  such  subjects  as  the  candidate  was  marked  defective  in,  in  bis 
former  examination.  It  is  more  a  review  of  conduct  than  a  test  of  at- 
tainment So  far  as  it  is  oral,  it  is  dialogic;  and  each  examiner  fol- 
lows out  his  own  topic. 

The  examinations  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  are  not  public,  al- 
though the  superintendent  and  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  department  have 
a  right  to  be  present,  and  strangers  may  be  introduced  by  the  presi- 
dent 

III.  Besides  these  two  official  examinations,  which  arc  obligatory,  the 
trustees,  or  school  board  of  particular  schools  or  localities  arc  authorized 
to  institute  further  examinations,  or  to  select  from  a  number  of  candidates 
applying  for  a  situation. 

PROFESSIONAL   IMPROTEMENT  OF  TEAQHERS. 

After  the  teacher  has  pursued  his  seminary  course,  and  passed  his 
first  and  second  examinations,  he  must  improve  such  opportunities  as  are 
provided  for  extending  his  practical  knowledge. 

I.  There  are  a  series  of  periodical  meetings,  systematically  arranged 
and  constituted,  which  the  public  teacher  must  attend : 

1.  Parochial  Conference — for  all  the  elementary  teachers  of  a  parish, 
held  once  a  month  in  the  winter  season,  and  presided  over  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parish. 

2.  District  Conference — for  the  teachers  of  several  neighboring  par- 
ishes, combined  into  districts,  held  every  two  months  in  the  summer 
season — under  the  presidency  of  a  pastor  nominated  by  the  superinten- 
dent 

8.  Circle  Conference — for  all  the  teachers  of  a  circle,  held  twice  a  year, 
by  the  superintendent 

4.  Departmental  Conference — ^held  once  a  year,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  schulrath  of  the  department 

5.  The  Seminary  Conference — held  annually  for  all  the  teachers,  who 
live  within  six  miles  of  a  seminarj',  under  the  presidency  of  the  director. 
Besides  the  other  purposes  of  the  conference,  this  meeting  is  intended  to 
keep  alive  the  connection  between  the  schools  and  the  seminary.  And 
the  same  object  is  sought,  by  assigning  to  the  director  the  duty  of  Ldp 

.  specting  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  the  department  every  year. 

II.  There  are  Booh  Societies  or  Unions,  to  which  sub.scription8  are 
compulsory,  and  on  the  list  of  yearly  purchases  are  placed  at  least  a  ceiv 
tain  number  of  professional  periodicals  and  treatises. 

III.  Repetition  Courses  are  established  in  connection  with  several  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  for  teachers  who  wish  to  return  to  develop  and 
strengthen  their  training. 
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The  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  in  their  general  aim?,  and  special 
studies  and  methods,  were  very  materially  modified  by  the  ^^  Regulativ^^ 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in  October,  1864,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  give  below,  in  a  very  compressed  form,  from  Rev.  M. 
Pattison's  Report  in  18C0. 

PRUSSIAN   "REQULATIV"  OF  OCT.   1,   1854. 

1.  School  Management. — No  systematic  |?a(fa^o<7iA-,  not  even  in  a  popular 
form,  is  to  be  taught  in  tlie  seminary,  but  in  its  place  shall  bo  taught  art  of 
school  management,  for  not  more  than  two  hours  per  week.  This  course  may 
contain,  in  the  tirnt  year,  a  simple  picture  of  the  Ch^i^^tian  school  in  its  first  ori- 
gin, and  in  its  relation  to  family,  church  and  state;  the  most  important  names 
among  the  selioolmen  sinoe  the  Reformation  may  be  pointed  out,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  elementary  school  exhibited. 

In  the  second  year,  the  objects  and  the  arrangement  of  the  elementary  school 
may  be  explained;  the  proper  principles  of  Christian  instruction  .and  disciplino 
expounded. 

In  the  third  year,  the  pupils  may  be  taught  their  duties  as  hereafter  servants 
of  the  state  and  church, — the  means  of  improving  themselves  after  they  leave 
the  seminary, — but  the  greater  part  of  their  time  this  year  will  be  taken  up  with 
preparing  for  the  lessons  in  the  practicing  school,  and  in  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
clear  hold  of  tlie  experiences  they  make  in  the  same.  The  separate  instruction 
of  eacli  teacher  in  the  seminary  is  the  only  introduction  which  can  be  given  to 
a  good  metliod,  where  this  separate  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
teaching  in  the  seminary  the  same  matter  and  in  the  same  form  as  is  required  in 
the  elementary  scliool  itself  Method,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  taught  as  a 
separate  branch,  and  as  a  part  of  "scliool  manatrement,'  {schuU,WHlt,)  will  bo 
only  so  far  introduced  that  the  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  elemen- 
tary teaching  may  be  explained,  and  the  relation  in  wliioh  each  part  stands  to 
the  objects  of  the  school  and  to  the  education  it  is  designed  to  give. 

Under  the  head  Education  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  than  to  bring  together  and  explain  the  texts  in  Holy  Scripture 
wliich  touch  on  the  subject;  the  doctrine  of  sin,  of  man's  need  of  a  Saviour,  of 
the  law  of  Divine  Redenjption  and  Sanctitication,  is  apddagogik  which  requires 
little  elucidation  from  the  sciences  of  human  nature. 

Under  the  head  School  Education  the  principles  of  disciplino  and  teaching 
should  be  more  minutely  gone  into,  but  these  lessons  should  be  given  in  strict 
connection  with  the  experience  obtained  by  the  scholar  in  the  practicing  school. 

2.  RELKnox. — The  relipous  instruction  hitherto  given  in  many  seminaries, 
under  the  title  of  "Christian  Doctrine,"  is  henceforth  to  be  termed  in  the  lesson 
table  "  Catechism."  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  direction  and  a  firm  footing  for  tho 
individual  religious  confe-sion  of  the  pupil,  through  a  clear  and  profound  un- 
derstanding ofCJod's  Word,  upon  the  basis  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  teaching 
them  tlirougli  this  understanding  to  know  them.selves,  and  their  relation  to  tho 
divine  scheme  for  Salvation,  and  so  laying  the  only  true  foundation  for  their 
whole  Christian  life.  •• 

As  this  instruction  is  not  one  which  tho  teacher  has  himself  to  reproduce  in 
tho  course  of  his  teaching  in  tho  elementary  school,  it  is  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  in  all  respects  as  the  other  portions  of  the  seminary  course, 
which  do  occur  again  in  the  elementary  school.  Immediately,  however,  the  re- 
ligious instruction  received  in  tho  seminary  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  toucher;  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  sure  and  abiding  results  of  a  Christian  confession,  conformable  with  tho 
dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  church,  should  be  attempted.  The  basis  of  this  in- 
struction must  be  of  course  the  symbolical  books  of  tlie  Evangelical  church,  t.  e., 
the  smaller  catechism  of  Lutlur,  or  the  Heidelberg  catechism. 

The  exp()sition  necessary  for  the  understanding  this  c*atechism  will  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  individual  seminar}-  teacher;  a  manual  must  be  employed  for  the 
purpose,  which  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  schoolmaster  to  know. 
By  the  advice  of  the  Evangelical  church  council,  we  hereby  order  that  the 
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'^  Barmen  Catechism  *'  be  exclusiyelj  used  in  the  Evangelical  seminaries,  and 
that  the  teacher  be  restricted  to  seeing  that  the  pupils  understand  the  same,  and 
make  it  their  own,  without  himself  adding  anything  further  to  its  substance. 

It  is  further  requisite  that  the  schoolmaster  cherish  a  wann  and  lively  fljm- 
pathy  with  the  church  life  of  the  present  To  this  end  some  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  requisite,  but  no  regular  chronological  course  of  church  history  can  be 
given  in  the  seminary.  It  shall  suffice  that  the  pupils  learn  the  most  important 
facts  and  names  in  the  method  of  biographical  groups,  especial  reference  being 
had  to  the  Apostolical  period,  to  the  Reformation,  the  present  period,  and  the 
extension  of  the  church  by  missionary  enterprise,  that  the  future  schoolmaster 
may  be  thus  quahficKl  for  a  free  and  disinterested  action  in  the  fields  both  of  tlie 
foreign  and  inner  mission,  the  succor  of  the  poor  and  the  forsaken,  and  other 
charitable  objects.  This  is  an  object  which  can  not  bo  attained  so  much  by 
lessons  as  by  lending  appropriate  books,  or  reading  passages  out  of  them,  by 
introducing  the  pupils  to  practical  participation  in  the  various  mi^^ion  enter- 
prises. It  would  be  desirable  that  the  seminaries,  as  such,  should  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  mission  unions. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  religious  instruction  in  the  seminary 
is,  to  bring  thi^  instruction,  much  more  than  hitherto,  into  immediate  relation  to 
the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  elementary  school.  To  this  purpose 
there  is  required  a  clear  understanding  of  the  duty  of  the  elementary  school  in 
respect  of  the  religious  instruction  it  is  called  upon  to  give. 

First,  it  must  be  firmly  established  that  systematic  treatment  of  Christian 
doctrine,  whether  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  catechism,  or  independent  ex- 
pounding of  dogmas  or  Scripture  texts,  is  not  the  province  of  the  elementary 
teacher,  but  of  the  clergyman.  The  catechism  lesson  in  the  school  is  only  a 
lesson  preparatory  to  the  confirmation  preparation  to  be  given  by  the  pastor, 
and  must  be  restricted  to  bringing  the  catechism  in  its  verbal  and  material 
meaning  before  the  understanding,  and  inculcating  it  in  the  memory  of  the 
children.  , 

Secondly,  Scripture  History  must  be  treated  as  the  field  in  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  founding  and  extending  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  youth  committed  to  its  charge.  It  must  be  pre-supposed  that 
this  instruction  aims  neither  at  moral  applications  nor  at  abstract  dogmatic  in- 
ferences, but  at  leading  the  children  to  the  sure  apprehension  and  the  inward 
and  faithful  appropriation  of  the  facts  of  God's  treatment  of  His  chosen  people 
and  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  thence  to  deduce  for  them  the  eternal  ideas 
of  the  most  important  divine  and  human  things.  In  this  view,  the  whole  course 
of  the  Biblical  history  must  be  gone  through  with  the  seminarist,  who  shall 
thus  bo  brought  to  an  immediate  and  intuitional  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  truths,  by  living  in  and  through  each  step  and  each  personal  relation 
of  the  religious  life  under  the  leading  of  God's  Word. 

The  future  schoolmaster  shall  be  required  to  be  able  to  repeat,  without  book, 
each  Scripture  history  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  taught  in  the  schooL  He  shall 
be  further  led  to  handle  each  of  these  histories  in  detail,  and  with  due  reference 
to  the  general  objects  of  Scripture  teaching,  in  strict  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  church's  year,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  establish  a  connection  of  his 
school  with  the  liturgical  life,  and  make  the  children  conscious  participators  in 
the  same.  From  this  time  forth  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission  into 
the  seminary  will  be  an  exact  acquaintance  with  these  histories  as  contained  in 
such  manuals  of  those  of  Zahn,  Preuss,  or  Otto  Schultz,  and  the  ability  to  recite 
them  by  heart 

Here  follow  specific  directions  for  reading  the  Bible  and  the  gospels  and 
epistles  for  the  year ;  for  learning  texts  and  hymns.  The  section  con- 
cludes thus : — 

Religious  instruction,  conducted  according  to  these  principles,  will  form 
teachers  clearly  aware  of  what  they  have  to  do,  possessing  within  themselves  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  word,  doctrine,  and  life  of  the  Evangelic  church; 
it  will  open  to  them  the  entrance  upon  a  God-fearing  life,  in  which  they  may 
find  practical  experience  of  the  course  by  which  God  leads  us  from  sin  to  justi- 
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fication  by  faith,  which  worketh  by  love.  To  this  end,  the  whole  life  in  the 
seminary  must  be  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit ; 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  must  draw  from  the  fountain  of  grace,  and  the  com- 
munity  must  exhibit  a  pattern  of  common  Christian  life. 

3.  Language. — The  future  teacher  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  instruct  in 
language  and  reading  in  the  elementary  school,  when  he  knows  how  to  handle 
rightly  the  spelling  and  reading  book.  Tlie  seminaries  hitherto  have  too  much 
neglected  to  teach  a  simple  method  of  learning  to  read.  Consequently,  years 
have  been  spent  in  acquiring,  perhaps  very  imperfectly,  what  might  be  attained 
in  months,  viz.,  the  mechanical  power  of  reading.  To  qualify  the  schoolmaster 
in  this  branch,  neither  theoretical  instruction  nor  yet  practice  in  the  model 
school  will  alone  suffice ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  seminarist  in  the 
lowest  class  through  a  course  of  practical  lessons  in  all  the  details  of  teaching 
to  read,  which  practice  must  be  continued  till  the  right  method  has  been  thor- 
oughly mastered  by  each  pupil. 

Again,  in  the  use  of  the  reading  book,  it  is  not  enough  to  instruct  the  semi- 
narist generally  in  the  mode  of  interpreting ;  each  portion  and  passage  of  the 
reading  book,  authoritatively  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  province,  must 
be  gone  through  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  to  be  by  them  afterwards  treated 
in  the  elementary  school. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  book  the  pupils  must  be  introduced  to 
German  grammar,  keeping  in  view  always,  that  this  is  a  subject  which  they 
will  not  Iiave  to  teach  again  in  the  school. 

This  is  the  reading  course  for  the  third  class.  In  the  two  upper  classes  the 
object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  starting  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  lower  class,  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  lan- 
guage as  is  necessary  for  the  level  of  culture,  proper  for  an  elementary  teacher, 
and  for  life  among  the  people.  To  acquire  a  good  and  correct  intonation  the 
best  method  is,  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  what  is  read.  The  ability  to  read 
diflBcult  passages  well  forms  a  tolerably  correct  measure  for  judging  the  amount 
of  formal  education  possessed  by  the  seminarist.  Wackernagel's  reading  book 
may  be  taken,  and  a  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  made  from  it,  as- 
cending from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  and  as  to  their  substance  bearing 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  other  piirts  of  the  pupils'  course.  These  passages 
must  be  worked  over  till  they  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  become  the 
learner's  own  property.  Teacher  and  pupil  have  here  the  fittest  opportunity 
to  apply  the  art  of  concentration  of  teaching.  Within  the  limits  of  these  pas- 
sages must  be  acquired  the  power  of  understanding  and  using  his  own  language 
80  far  as  it  is  requisite  for  the  elementary  master,  without  any  theoretical  les- 
sons of  etymology,  prosody,  lexicology,  Ac.  Tlie  remaining  contents  of  the 
reading  book  may  bo  afterwards  read  in  a  more  cursory  way,  without,  how- 
ever, neglectjng  to  understand  what  is  read,  or  to  practice  the  reproduction  of 
that  which  has  been  read. 

The  written  exercises  for  the  lower  and  middle  class  must  be  set  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson ;  but  in  the  upper  class  they  may  consist  in  in- 
dependent reproduction  of  single  parts  out  of  other  parts  of  the  course,  or  in 
consideration  of  questions  which  concern  the  profession  of  teacher.  Here  also 
the  pupil  should  learn  the  written  forms  of  office  and  business  which  he  may 
have  atlerwards  occasion  for. 

The  students  of  each  year  must  have  a  course  of  private  reading  pointed  out 
to  them,  of  which  they  shall  be  called  on  from  time  to  time  to  give  an  account 
to  the  teacher.  In  the  choice  of  books  for  this  purpose,  regard  must  be  had, 
not  merely  to  the  student's  own  culture,  but  to  the  influence  which  he  may 
hereafU'r  exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  upon  the  character  and  mor- 
als of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  so-called  classical  literature  (of  Germany) 
must  be  prohibited  from  forming  any  part  of  this  private  course,  and  nothing 
must  be  admitted  into  it  but-  what  has  a  tendency  to  promote  church  life. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  permissible  books. 

4.  History  and  Geography. — Both  these  branches  shall  start  from  a  com- 
mon point;  that  of  our  own  country.  General  history  is  useless  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  the  instruction  shall  be  confined  to  German  history,  with  especial 
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regard  to  that  of  Proasia  and  the  history  of  the  provinoe.  It  must  be  considered 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  school  teacher  to  inculcate  in  the  rising  generation 
a  knowledge  of  the  patriotic  traditions  and  characters  of  the  past  and  present, 
along  with  respect  and  love  to  the  reigning  fiimily.  This  patriotic  species  of 
history  should  be  brou}?ht  into  connection  with  the  Hfe  of  the  people,  and  their 
mode  of  thinking,  for  which  purpose  the  days  of  patriotic  commemoration  are 
to  bo  put  prominently  forward,  and  employed  as  points  of  departure.  The  stu- 
dent should  learn  the  best  specimens  of  popular  poetry;  both  the  words  and 
tune ;  thus  making  their  instruction,  both  in  language  and  music,  serviceable 
to  that  of  patriotic  history.  The  custom  already  adopted  in  some  seminaries, 
of  having  special  celebrations  of  memorial  daj's  for  events  in  our  national  or 
ecclesiastical  year,  which  are  not  already  adopted  into  the  church  year,  is 
hereby  recommended  for  general  imitation.  The  following  days  might  be  so 
distinguished:*  18th  January,  18th  February,  IHth  and  26th  June,  3d  August, 
15th,  18th,  31st  October,  and  10th  November,  leaving  other  days  for  particular 
provincial  commemorations  to  be  added.  The  commemoration  may  fitly  consist 
in  the  execution  of  appropriate  music;  on  the  church  days  chaunting;  adding 
explanations  of  the  respective  events  coran^emorated. 

As  the  instruction  in  historj'  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  classes,  so  the  in- 
struction in  geography  shall  be  confined  to  the  two  lower  classes. 

Then  follows  the  programme  of  the  geographical  course. 

5.  Knowledge  op  Nature. — Natural  history  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  and 
second  years'  classes  two  hours  per  week ;  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  way,  or 
adopting  any  classification.  The  principal  indigenous  plants  and  animals  shall 
be  brought  before  the  pupils  and  described  to  them.  In  botany  a  foundation 
for  further  future  study  shall  be  laid.  They  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish  the 
principal  native  minerals  and  rocks.  A  popular  description  of  the  human  body 
shall  be  given.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  necessary  condition  of 
this  instruction  is  a  religious  disposition  and  tendency.  The  pupils  ought  to 
acquire  a  love  for  nature  and  natural  occupations.  A  practical  direction,  too, 
may  be  given  to  this  branch  of  instruction  by  constant  reference  to  gardening, 
agriculture,  industry  and  trade.  In  the  third  year  the  students  may  advance 
to  natural  philosophy,  which  shall  always  be  treated  in  an  experimental  way, 
without  mathematical  formula) ;  the  common  instruments,  machines,  and  me- 
chanical powers  may  bo  explained  to  them,  with  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. — Tlie  latter  is  limited  to  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  geometrical  figures,  plane  and  solid,  their  properties  and  modes  of 
measuring  them,  without  any  scientific  method  or  calculus.  Arithmetical  op- 
erations, witli  three  places  of  figures,  are  to  be  practiced  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  as  follows :  In  ciphering,  the  practical  end  of  the  people's  Tschool  van- 
ishes, on  the  one  hand,  all  the  lessons  in  the  theory  of  number  whidi  were  for- 
merly given,  and,  on  the  other,  avoids  with  equal  care  the  working  of  problems 
by  the  mechanical  methods  of  multiplication  t^ble.  Mental  arithmetic,  not  per- 
mitted as  a  separate  exercise,  as  a  useless  fatigue  of  brain,  is  used  to  correct  tho 
mechanism  of  the  slate,  and  is  restricted  to  the  system  of  enumeration  as  distinct 
from  that  of  notation.  Setting  sums  to  work  in  abstract  number  is  to  be  done 
as  little  as  posc^ible;  in  the  lower  class  altogether  avoided.  The  examples 
should  be  always  in  concrete  number.  This  latter  rule  is  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  concentration  of  teaching,  which  is  further  carried  through  in  the 
requirements,  that  the  four  operations  shall  not  be  taught  as  separate  processes, 
each  governed  by  its  separate  rule,  but  in  their  mutual  connection ;  nor  fractions 
be  made  a  distinct  branch.  The  true  division  which  is  to  separate  the  lower 
from  tho  upper  class  in  arithmetic,  is  the  magnitude  of  tho  quantities  dealt  with. 
Thus  a  child  is  carried  through  all  tho  operations,  fi-actional  and  unitarian,  in 
the  tens  before  it  advances  to  the  hundreds,  and  so  on.  Geometry,  a  favorite 
subject  with  tho  old  masters,  is  not  now  admitted  into  the  one-class  school, 

•  It  may  be  necewary  to  ttate  the  events  for  which  these  days  are  famous :  18lh  January,  1701, 
Prassia  become  a  kinfdom  ;  18th  Februarv,  1540,  LuUier  died ;  18th  June,  1815,  Battle  of  Bella 
Alliance;  3d  August,  1770,  Frederick  William  III.  bom;  15th  October,  ]7d5,  Kinf*a  Birthday; 
IHih  October,  1813,  Battle  of  Leipzig ;  31st  October,  1517,  Refcfrmatioo  ;  lOtb  November.  14BS^ 
Luther  born. 
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though  we  find  it  sometimes  taught  in  the  upper  classes  of  a  six-class  school  m 
connection  with  designing. 

For  leave  to  go  into  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  proportion,  decimals,  ex- 
traction of  roots,  not  for  application  in  the  sc'hool,  but  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, application  may  be  made  to  the  provincial  government 

7.  Writing  is  to  be  taught  with  an  especial  view  to  acquiring  a  plain  and 
flowing  hand^  and,  secondly,  to  learning  how  to  set  clear  copies  of  single  letters 
and  strokes  in  proper  succession  for  tiie  school  The  copies  executed  by  the 
pupils  are  to  be  at  once  exercises  in  caligraphy  and  an  intellectual  discipline. 
The  method  of  teaching  to  write  is  to  bo  learnt  along  with  the  practice  in 
writing. 

8.  Drawing  in  the  Seminary  must  not  go  beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the 
linear  representation  of  simple  objects. 

9.  Music  is  cultivated  in  the  seminary  for  moral  and  church  objects.  The 
art  is  never  to  bo  regarded  as  its  own  end.  The  field  of  instruction  here  is  one 
of  deep  and  earnest  moral  purpose ;  in  great  measure  a  sacred  purpose.  The 
seminary  has  to  form,  not  only  the  teacher  of  singing  for  the  school,  but  the  or- 
ganist and  the  precentor  for  the  church. 

10.  Gymnastic.  11.  Gardening. — Instruction  in  gardening,  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees,  silk,  Ac,  sliall  be  given,  or  some  part  of  it,  in  every  seminary ;  but 
local  opportunities  will  determine  their  character. 

The  above  is  the  substance,  very  greatly  compressed,  of  a  docunoent 
even  more  than  usually  involved  in  vague  and  abstract  language.  It  re- 
lates only  to  the  three  years'  course  in  the  seminary,  and  one  of  its  main 
objects  is  to  restrict  the  variety  and  ambitiousness  of  the  previous  sys- 
tem. How  far  even  the  limited  course  here  prescribed  can  be  carried 
out,  depends  necessarily  on  how  far  the  young  men,  at  their  admission  to 
the  seminary,  are  qualified  to  commence  the  course  here  described.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  greater  part  of  them  come  so  raw  and  unculti- 
vated, that  they  require  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  to  make  them 
fit  to  begin  their  training.  On  every  side  in  Prussia  are  beard  complaints 
of  the  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  prdparanden^  as  they  are 
called,  before  their  entry  at  the  seminary.  Yet  these  youths  have  all 
had  the  advantages  of  the  elementary  school,  generally  a  six-class  school, 
up  to  fourteen,  and  have  since  that  time  been  professing  to  prepare 
themselves  specially  for  entrance  at  the  seminary.  As  they  can  not  en- 
ter the  seminary  till  eighteen,  (in  Prussia,)  and  as  the  seminary  professes 
to  make  very  little  addition  to  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  mainly  to  practice  and  fix  what  has  been  there  learnt,  it  must 
excite  our  wonder,  what  have  these  youths  been  doing  in  the  interval 
between  leaving  school  and  a))plying  iot  admission  at  the  seminary,  that 
they  come  so  ill  prepared? 

The  principle  which  appears  to  govern  that  reform  of  the  North  Ger- 
man seminaries,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  eight  years,  or 
is  still  in  progress,  may  be  best  described  by  its  contrast  to  that  which  it 
has  supplanted.  The  aim  of  the  seminaries  in  the  last  generation  was 
less  to  train  the  future  schoolmaster  for  the  technical  work  of  teaching 
children  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  than  to  give 
him  a  complete  mental  culture.  The  old  seminary  was  a  university  on  a 
small  scale,  and  confined  to  a  particular  faculty  its  science  of  pddagogik. 
It  had  some  of  the  excellencies,  and  many  of  the  defects,  of  the  German 
university ;  it  had  its  elevated,  universal,  super-professional  aim,  and 
breadth  of  culture ;  it  had  also  its  defects  of  method  ;  its  frittering  of  the 
matters  taught  into  so  many  abstract  branches,  erected  into  sciences,  and 
theoretically  lectured  upon,  not  taught  The  old  seminary  teacher  was 
a  professor,  who  gave  his  courses  of  logic,  Pddagogik^  I^idcustik^  Me- 
thodik,  anthropology  or  psychology.  The  seminarists  were  students  who 
sat  listening  to  these  lofty  harangues,  and  writing  out  their  ffe/ten  from 
them.     A  few  among  them  caught  from  him  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  an 
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nndeflncd  ambition  for  intellectual  self-development;  meanwhile,  the 
great  mass  of  them  comprehended  little  of  all  they  heard,  and  went  away 
in  ignorance  of  the  rudiments,  while  the  technical  qualifications  for  their 
future  vocation  were  neglected  by  all.  A  master  so  turned  out  into  life 
was  not  only  not  qualified,  he  was  positively  unfitted,  for  his  duties.  He 
found  himself,  with  an  unsatisfied  intellectual  craving,  condemned  to  an 
inferior  social  position,  to  a  starving  salary,  without  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, and  bound  to  a  labor  which  he  despised.  Even  if  he  liked  teach- 
ing, his  wish  was  to  teach  as  he  had  been  taught,  and  he  began  to  lecture 
his  children  on  natural  science,  on  astronomy,  on  history  or  theology,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  Schiller,  according  to  his  taste.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  his  own  lot  in  life  begot  a  political  discontent  Though  he  dared 
not  utter  this,  he  felt  it  keenly.  The  agitations  of  184S-9  were  a 
"schoolmasters'  revolution."  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  if  this 
be  true  or  not ;  it  is  sufficient  that  such  a  belief  is  generally  entertained, 
at  least  among  the  governments,  and  the  classes  connected  with  them. 
The  reaction  against  the  old  system  was  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger.  This  reaction  was  partly  one  of  purely  educa- 
tional theory,  partly  one  of  political  alarm.  A  sounder  educational  opin- 
ion proscribed  at  once  the  aim  and  the  method  hitherto  pursued.  The 
proper  aim  of  the  seminary  was  perceived  to  be,  not  to  educate  its  pupils 
as  men,  but  to  train  them  as  schoolmasters.  The  forming  and  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding  were  here  entirely  out  of  place.  The  whole 
scientific  furniture  of  the  old  seminary  was  turned  out  of  doors.  Pdda- 
gogil\  name  and  thing,  were  banished,  and  at  most,  the  practical  man- 
agement of  a  school  (SchulkuTide)  was  retained  as  a  subject  of  lessons  for 
one  hour  per  week.  Physics,  the  favorite  branch  of  the  old  teachers, 
were  to  cease  as  science,  and  their  place  taken  by  ffeimathskunde^  or  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomena  of  our  own  neighborhood.  The  vague  and 
aimless  "  history,"  upon  which  so  much  time  had  been  hitherto  wastedi 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  manageable  ^'  history  of  our  fatherland,"  i,  e., 
of  Prussia  in  Prussian  seminaries,  of  Saxony  in  the  Saxon,  &c.  The 
**  so-called  classical  literature "  of  Germany  was  absolutely  prohibited, 
even  for  private  reading,  and  in  its  place  a  select  library,  chiefly  compi- 
lations of  modem  writers,  was  ordered  for  the  seminary.  Finally,  learn- 
ing by  rote  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  formal  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing ;  and  instead  of  knowledge,  the  object  proposed  to  the  student 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  technical  facilities  which  the  children  were  to 
learn  from  him. 

These  were  the  educational  principles  of  the  reform ;  of  the  political 
principles  involved  it  is  not  necessar}'  that  I  should  speak.  Tt  is  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves  as  in  that  of  the  existing 
social  order,  that  they  should  have  learnt  to  know  their  own  place  in  it 
The  spirit  of  independence,  self-reliance  and  intellectual  ambition  which 
the  old  seminary  fostered,  made  them  not  only  dangerous  to  church  and 
state,  but  unhappy  in  their  confined  sphere  of  life.  The  young  teachers 
whom  the  seminaries  are  now  turning  out,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  them,  are  of  a  very  different  temper.  The  official  re- 
ports from  all  the  departments  concur  in  stating,  in  the  words  of  that  of 
Merseberg,  (March,  1858,)  that  "the  former  eagerness  for  emancipation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  had  disappeared."  The  older  teachers,  if 
they  retain  the  feeling,  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  it.  A  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination, of  contentment  with  their  lot,  and  acquiescence  in  church 
authority,  is  now  prevalent  His  energy  has  perhaps  gone  with  it,  bat 
at  any  rate  his  restlessness  has  disappeared. 

This  result  has  not  been  attained  exclusively  by  repressive  measures. 
Within  the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers. 
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IL     SECONDARY    IKSTRUCTION. 

Secondary  Instruction  in  Germany  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools,  but  exists  independent  of  it,  and  forms 
part  of  the  system  of  superior  instruction.  By  degrees  the  Burgher 
School,  the  highest  grade  of  the  primary  system,  is  being  merged  into  the 
Heal-schulen,  or  Heal  gymnasia^  the  lowest  grade  of  the  secondary  sys- 
tem, and  thus  prepares  pupils  for  the  special  schools  of  agriculture, 
building,  engineering,  and  other  departments  of  practical  life.  But  as 
yet,  preparation  for  the  universities  can  only  be  made  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Admission. — The  piipila  are  not  admitted  into  a  gymnasium,  or  other  estab- 
lishment for  secondary  education,  under  ten  years  of  age ;  and  the  following 
qualitications  are  required; — (1)  Facility  in  reading,  corr&ct  spoiling,  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar ;  (2)  Writing  from  dictation ;  (3)  Readiness  in  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  acquaintance  with  tlio  properties  of  num- 
bers and  simpler  parts  of  fractions;  (4)  Elements  of  geography  (Europe  in  par- 
ticular) ;  (5)  Narrative  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  life  of  Christ ;  (6) 
Elementary  notions  of  form  (drawing). 

Studies. — The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium: — (1)  Singing  and 
music;  (2)  Gymnastics;  (3)  Calligraphy  and  drawing;  (4)  Religion  and  Biblical 
history;  (5)  Arithmetic;  (6)  Mathematics — applied  mechanics,  and  statics  in 
the  higher  classes;  (7)  Geography,  ancient  and  modern;  (8)  German  language, 
historical  grammar;  (9)  German  literature,  ancient  and  modem;  (10)  Rhetoric; 
(11)  Latin  (Tacitus  and  Cicero  in  the  higher  classes) ;  (12)  Greek  (Xenophon, 
Plato,  Ac,  in  the  higher  classes);  (13)  French  or  English  (in  some  gymnasia, 
both  optional,  in  some  English  is  voluntary;  obligatory  in  others);  (14)  He- 
brew (optional,  except  for  future  theological  students) ;  (15)  Natural  History; 
(16)  History,  ancient  and  modem;  (17)  Philosophy — logic,  anthropology,  psy- 
chology. 

Terms  and  Examination. — The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  at 
the  close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
half^  the  examinations  for  passing  them  from  one  class  to  another  are  held 
under  supervision  of  a  government  inspector.  The  six  classes  should,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  be  passed  through  in  nine  years.  Thus  a  pupil  entering  at  ten 
would  leave  the  gymnasium  and  enter  the  university  at  nineteen. 

Final,  or  Leaving  Examinalion. — Before  proceeding  from  the  gymiiasium  to 
the  university,  an  examination  must  bo  undergone^  called  Abiturienttn,  or  Ex- 
amination  of  Maturity.  Those  who  have  received  their  education  in  a  private 
school  must  pass  the  same  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the  university, 
and  to  professional  life.  In  their  case,  this  examination  is,  in  some  States,  to 
be  undergone  before  inspectors  of  the  Supreme  Council ;  in  Prussia,  in  any 
gymnasium  they  may  select.  The  candidates  are  to  be  examined  separately, 
and  are  required  to  produce  the  certificates  of  their  masters  as  to  moral  conduct 
and  proficiency. 

The  conduct  of  this  examination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  head  master,  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes, 
one  or  two  members  of  the  clergy  or  authorities  of  the  place,  and  in  Pmssia  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Consistory,  iij  Baden  the  Mayor,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  In  Prussia,  the  member  of  the  Provincial  Consistory  presides,  but 
his  a[)pointment  must  bo  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
clerical  delegate  must  be  approved  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Province.  Besides 
the  above,  members  of  the  Supreme  CJouncil  of  Education  have  the  practical 
direction  of  the  examinalion.  In  Pmssia,  there  is  moreover  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  Ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of  universities  or 
secondary  schools,  who  attend  the  examination  as  inspectors.  The  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  school  are  also  present  at  tho 
oral  examination,  which,  in  certain  States,  takes  place  in  public. 

The  examination  is  both  oral  and  by  writing,  and  comprises  the  following 
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subjects: — German,  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  English,  Hebrew  (obligatory  for 
future  students  of  tlieology  only),  Religion,  General  History,  Geography,  Maihe- 
matics,  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  the  elements  of  Mental  Pliilosophy.  Tlie 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  regulations  in  Prussia  for  the  final  examination: 

WriUen  Examinaiion. — ^The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  selected 
by  the  Commissary  of  the  Grovernmeut,  who  is  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by 
the  director  and  head-master  of  the  gymnasium.  Thty  mwst  be  such  as  have  ftot 
been  specially  treated  in  the  class-roam,  though  not  beyond  the  range  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils.  The  written  exercises  embrace  the  following: — (1)  A  Ger- 
man prose  composition ;  (2)  A  Latin  composition,  und  so-called  exU-mjtore  exer- 
cise, in  which  the  master  speaks  or  reads  in  German  to  the  pupil,  who  must 
write  down  the  same  in  Latin;  (3)  Translation  from  a  Greek  author,  whirk  has 
fwt  been  read  in  the  sclwol  course,  as  well  as  from  Latin  into  Greek;  (4)  Trans-, 
lation  from  German  into  a  modern  language ;  (5)  The  solution  of  two  questions 
in  Geometry,  and  of  two  in  analysis,  within  the  limits  of  the  course  in  those 
subjects.  Candidates  may  also,  if  they  please,  be  examined  beyond  the  re- 
quirements for  passing.  Those  who  intend  to  apply  themselves  to  theology  or 
philology  have  to  translate  a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  a  Psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The  ex- 
amination extends  over  four  days. 

Oral  Examination. — The  subjects  of  the  oral  examination  are  tho  foUowing: 
— (1)  General  grammar  and  prosody  of  tlie  German  language,  the  chief  epochs 
of  natural  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  classics;  (2)  Translation  and 
analysis  of  extracts  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil  and  Horace ;  parts  of  the 
examination  are  conducted  in  Latin ;  (3)  Translatioti  and  analysis  of  Greek 
prose,  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  on* Greek  grammar,  history, 
art^  and  mythology;  (4)  Translation  from  French  or  English  classics,  with 
conversation ;  (5)  Questions  on  Christian  doctrines,  dogmas,  or  morals,  church 
history,  and  the  Bible ;  (6)  Arithmetic,  the  simpler  parts  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, logarithms,  and  plane  trigonometry ;  (7)  History  and  geog^phy,  ancient 
(especially  Greek  and  Roman)  and  modern  history,  and  geography  (physical, 
mathematical,  and  political) ;  (8)  Natural  history,  classification ;  (9)  Those  por- 
tions of  physics  which  can  bo  treated  by  elementary  mathematics;  (10)  Tlie 
elements  of  moral  philosophy,  psychology  and  logic.  The  future  theological 
student  luis  also  to  translate  and,  analyze  a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Certificate  of  Final  Examination. — After  the  examination,  the  commission 
that  has  conducted  it  proceeds,  on  a  comparison  of  notes  taken  during  its  course 
by  the  dilVerent  members  (each  member  having  a  vote),  to  a  selection  of  those 
students  wlio  may  bo  deemed  qualified  to  receive  a  certificate  called  a  certifi- 
cate of  maturity  (Muturitdtsz^gniss.)  Those  who  have  not  satisficni  the  exam- 
iners are  remanded  to  their  class,  but  may  again  present  themselves,  after  an 
interval  of  six  n)onths,  for  another  trial,  unless  they  are  judged  entirely  unlit 
to  pursue  a  literary  career.  The  certificate  of  maturity  is  indispensable  for 
matriculation  in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine  or  philosophy, 
in  one  of  the  national  universities,  for  admission  to  the  examination  for  an  aca- 
demical degree,  to  compete  for  one  of  the  bursaries  at  the  universities,  or  to  the 
government  examination,  by  which  alone  he  can  be  apjwinted  to  an  office  in 
State  or  Church,  or  to  practice  as  a  medical  man  or  lawyer. 

Teachers  of  Gymnasium. — The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  must  all  have  at- 
tended a  university,  in  which  they  enter  one  of  the  philological  or  pedagogical 
seminaries  attached  to  the  universities.  ^  To  qualify  for  the  difterent  master- 
ships in  a  gymnasium  in  Prussia,  the  following  special  examinations  hav^o  to  be 
passed — (1)  Tho  general  government  examination,  pio  facultafe  docendi,  on 
leaving  the  university ;  (2)  For  a  special  post;  (3)  For  every  step  of  promotion ; 
(4)  For  a  rectorship. 

Sf'ithtics. — According  to  tho  following  Tables,  compiled  from  Dr.  Wiese'a  Re- 
port on  the  High  Schools  of  Prussia,  {Berlin,  1869.)  and  the  School  Kalendar  of 
Dr.  Mushacko  for  18G9,  there  were  for  all  the  German  population,  (72,233,147,) 
947  institutions  for  Secondary  Education,  with  12,469  teachers  and  213,976 
students.  Tho  number  and  gnide  of  these  institutions  for  the  principal  German 
States  will  be  seen  in  tho  Tables  which  follow. 
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m.    SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Superior  instruction  is  given  either  in  the  Universities,  or  in  Polytech- 
nic schools  of  the  highest  grade.  The  latter  are  usually  classed  and 
will  he  described  with  Special  Schools. 

The  high  standard  of  University  instruction  is  naiintaincd  (1)  by  the 
Certificate  of  Maturity — the  evidence  of  having  completed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  eight  years*  course  of  a  Gymnasium ;  and  (2)  by  the 
government  examination  of  all  candidates  for  employment  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  or  who  aspire  to  practice  as  a  lawyer  or 
'  physician,  pastor,  or  teacher — to  be  admitted  to  which,  the  candidate 
must  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  a  University  for  at  least 
three  years.  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  government  commis- 
sions, composed  of  scientific  and  practical  men.  The  following  summary 
is  specially  applicable  to  Prussia,  but  generally,  to  all  the  German  States. 

(1.)  Juritprtuience. — To  obtain  a  license  to  practice  as  a  solicitor  or  barrister, 
or  to  fill  a  Stato  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  candidate  must  have  at- 
tended at  a  University,  for  the  space  of  three  and  a  half  years,  the  lectures  on 
the  following  subjects: — Roman  Law,  German  and  French  Civil  Law;  Statute 
Law  and  Common  Law  of  Prussia;  Civil  and  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure ;  In- 
ternational Law ;  German  State  History  and  History  of  German  Law ;  Canon 
Law;  Philosophy  of  Law;  Feudal  Law;  Civil  Bar-practice,  and  the  Art  of  Re- 
porting; Forensic  Medicine;  and  National  Economy.  Besides  the  above,  be 
must  attend  three  courses,  at  his  choice,  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  State  examination  is  both  written  and  oral.  The  former  comprehends 
all  tlie  above-named  branches;  and  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  Romani  is  the  on|y 
book  allowed  him  for  reference.  The  oral  examination  is  on  Roman  Law,  the 
Common  Law  of  Baden,  Criminal  Law  and  Civil  Pleadings,  and  National 
Economy.  The  examination  commission  is  appointed  jointly  by  the  Ministries 
of  Justice,  and  Home  Affairs,  and  con^sts  usually  of  ''Ministerial  Councilors." 

This  is  the  first  stage.  The  candidate,  who  has  passed  this  examination,  is 
called  R-ichtspraklikant ;  has  now  to  serve  for  trw  years  in  district  courts,  in 
courts  of  justice  of  different  grades,  and  in  government  offices;  and  afi^er  having 
thus  gained  the  necessary  practice  in  these  departments,  he  is  admitted  to  the 
second  practical  examination,  before  another  commission  of  lawyers.  This 
second  examination  embraces— Constitutional  Law  of  the  State,  Common  Law, 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  the  Rules  observed  in  Civil  Pleadings.  This  is  a 
written  examination,  followed  by  an  oral  exposition  of  some  subject  relating  to 
judicial  administration,  the  conduct  of  a  prosecution  or  defense.  The  candidate 
has  placed  in  his  hands,  a  week  previous  to  his  discourse,  the  documents  with 
whicli  the  latter  is  to  deal  An  oral  examination  on  the  above  subjects  accom- 
panies the  practical  test.  The  candidate  is  now  called  ReftrendariuSy  and  can 
accept  a  public  appointment,  or  practice  as  a  solicitor  or  barrister. 

(2.)  Finance. — The  students  in  this  department  are  called  CamercUisten,  and 
are  all  destined  for  the  public  service.  It  comprehends  public  debt,  taxes,  ad- 
ministration of  public  property,  mines,  Ac.  They  are  obliged  to  attend,  during 
three  years  and  a  half,  lectures  at  a  University  on  the  following  subjects : — 
Mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  elements  of 
applied  geometry,  and  mechanics,  actuarial  and  other  calculations);  Zoulopry; 
Botany;  Geognosy;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Agriculture;  Care  of  Forests ;  Min- 
ing; Technology;  Commercial  Science;  National  Economy;  Finance  (theoreti- 
cal and  practical);  Police  Regulations;  Public  Right.  Besides  the  above 
course,  the  student  must  attend,  during  the  first  two  years,  one  philological, 
philosophical,  or  historical  course  of  lectures,  and  is  expected  to  continue  the 
study  of  modern  languages. 

The  State  examination  takes  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance:  it  is  conducted  by  councilors  of  this  department,  and  by  specially  ap- 
pointed examiners,  and  is  both  written  and  oral    The  written  exdfliinatioa 
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embraces  all  the  branches' just  enameratcd;  the  oral  examinatioo,  only  gtich  as 
are  deemed  aJ)propriate  for  the  special  appointment  aimed  at  by  the  candidate. 

(3.)  I^'otefiUiut  Theology. — Tlie  students  of  Protestant  Theology  must  reside  at 
the  University  for  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  attend  the  following  course: 
— Introduction  to  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament;  Exegesis  of  the  same;  History 
of  the  Church  and  Dogmas;  Dogmatics  and  Morals;  Homiletics and  Catechetics. 

The  student  must  ^en  pass  examination  before  the  director  of  the  theological 
seminary  connected  with  the  University  and  special  commissioners.  The  sue* 
cessful  candidates  are  admitted  into  the  theological  seminary  in  Wittenberg,  and 
attend  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  University,  the  following  gratuitous  lectarefs  and 
receive,  besides,  a  bursary  (/.  e.,  free  board  and  lodging).  The  course  of  lec- 
tures extends  over  twelve  months,  and  comprises: — Instruction  in  preaching 
and  catechising;  Liturgies;  Pastonil  Doctrine  (comprising  primary  education); 
Church  Law;  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  Practice 
in  discussion  and  argument. 

The  student  now  presents  himself  for  the  State  examination,  the  first  test 
being  the  delivery  of  a  sermon.  This  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  a  pre- 
liminary and  a  principal  one.  The  prehminary  examination  includes  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — Oral  translation  and  explanation  of  Roman  and  Greek  au- 
thors; Latin  composition ;  Translation  from  Hebrew  and  exposition ;  General 
History ;  Mathematics  and  Physics.  The  principal  examination  includes :— Church 
History;  Uermeneutics,  criticism  and  exegesis;  Dogmatics;  Morals;  Homi- 
letics ;  Catechetics ;  Philosophy  (logiCi  psychology,  anthropology,  philosophy  of 
religion,  practical  philosophy).  Having  passed  tliis  examination,  the  candidate 
must  first  serve  two  years  as  a  curate,  before  he  can  be  appointed  a  pastor. 

(4.)  Roman  Catholic  Theolojy. — Students  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiculty  in 
Germany  must  have  already  passed  their  examination  of"  maturity  "  before  State 
commissioners.  The  law  prescribes  a  residence  of  three  years  at  the  University. 
The  number  and  kind  of  theological  lectures  to  be  attended  by  the  student  is 
appointed  by  the  bishop ;  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy  and  the  government  being 
at  all  times  engaged  in  a  vigorous  contest  for  supremacy.  But  the  State  requires 
that  a  student  of  Roman  Catholic  theology  shall  have  received  a  general  literary 
education  before  he  is  admitted  to  any  office  in  his  church ;  all  church  appoint- 
ments in  Germany  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  th^  secular  government.  Be- 
sides the  theoretical  lectures,  attendance  on  the  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  phi- 
losophy and  history  is  enjoined ;  and  the  State  prescribes  also  a  general  literary 
examination,  common  both  for  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  candidates  of 
theology,  in  the  following  subjects: — Latin  Composition;  Explanation  of  ea:<ier 
Greek  authors;  History  of  Philosophy :  General  History  and  German  Histoiy; 
Historj'  of  German  Literature ;  Constitution  and  Administrative  Law. 

(5.)  Instructors  in  Secondani  Schools. — Teachers  in  a  gymnasium  or  Ildhfre 
BUrgerschide,  must,  in  addition  to  a  theoretical  examination,  after  two  years* 
practice,  also  pass  a  practical  one.  There  are  two  classes  of  teachers — viz.,  (1) 
philological,  and  (2)  mathematical  and  scientific.  Both  classes  must  spend  three 
years  at  a  university.  The  mathematical  and  scientific  teacher  may  also,  after 
two  years'  university  study,  attend,  in  the  third  year  a  Polytechnic  school.  The 
Philological  Students  have  to  attend  the  following  lectures: — Archaeology; 
Grammar  and  Prosody;  Roman  and  Greek  authors,  six  at  least;  Roman  and 
Greok  antiquities,  history  and  literature;  Arithmetic;  Physics;  Psedagogy. 
Besides  these  lectures,  the  students  are  to  read  accurately  the  following  au- 
thors:— Homer,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Horace,  Caesar,  Xenophon,  "Virgil,  Livy, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  others. 

At  Berlin.  Breslau.  Stettin,  Halle,  and  Magdeburg,  there  is  a  pedagogical  sem- 
inary, in  which  candidates  can  attend  exercises  during  two  years.  There  is 
also  a  historical  seminary  for  special  students  and  teachers  of  history  at  Ber- 
lin. Bonn  and  Konigsberjr. 

Tlie  Mathematical  and  ^cieniific  Students  and  Tenrhers  tXX^nd,  the  following  lec- 
tures : — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and  Mechanics,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Surveying,  Aa,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany.  Besides  these 
professional  lectures,  they  are  obliged  to  attend,  at  their  option,  three  philologi- 
cal and  historical  courses.    Both  the  philological  and  the  mathematical  and 
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scientific  candidates  have  first  to  pass  a  common  examination ;  subsequently 
each  of  the  two  classes  has  special  examinations. 

The  special  examination  for  philologists  consists  again  of  three  grades:— 
(1)  IhrmaiexAmen,  (2)  ii^tfa/exaroen,  and  (3)  iWtexamen,  in  History,  German, 
French,  and  English  or  Pliilosophy,  according  to  choice.     Optional  subjects:. 
Mathematics,  Natural  History,  French,  English,  Hebrew.      All  is  accurately 
prescribed  in  detail 

The  special  examination  for  mathematical  and  scientific  candidates  is  of  three 
grades:  (1)  Mathematics,  (2)  Natural  Sciences,  (3)  Optional  examination  in  cer- 
tain branchea  All  details  minutely  prescribed.  The  Commission  of  Examin- 
ers is  appointed  by  the  minister  in  cooperation  with  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Education. 

To  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Brcslau,  Griefswald,  Konigsberg  and 
Munster,  a  philological  seminary  is  attached,  consisting  of  two  sections,  a  lower 
and  an  upper.  The  lower  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin, 
to  Greek  composition  and  current  reading  of  authors.  The  upper  seminary  is 
devoted  to  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  Latin  authors,  in  methodical  and 
pedagogical  exposition,  philological  and  critical  exercises. 

(6.)  Medicine. — The  medical  student  must  attend  the  university  for  four  years. 
His  course  of  studies  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  prelimuiary  and  the  purely 
medical.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  ho  is  admitted  to  his  preliminary  examma- 
tion  (fee  40  florins.)  The  preliminary  course  includes  the  following  obligatory 
lectures: — Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Geognosy,  Physics,  Chemistry  (theo- 
retical and  practical,)  Anatomy  with  dissections,  Physiology,  and  three  sub- 
jects, at  his  option,  in  the  faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Art 

Having  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  the  medical  student  has  to 
attend,  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  university  course,  the  following 
lectures:  —  General  and  special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Comparative, 
Pathological ;  and  Chirurgical  Anatomy ;  Opthalmics ;  Chirurgy,  with  exercises 
in  operations,  application  of  machines,  and  dressing;  Obstetrics,  Phamv>oy, 
Materia  Medica,  Pubhc  Hygiene,  Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  Histoi^^f 
Medicine. 

Besides  these  lectures,  the  stadent  must  attend  a  clmical  course  in  Medicine, 
Chirurgery  and  Obstetrics,  and  obstetrical  clinics,  and  practice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  professor.  Having  thus  gone  through  the  prescribed  course,  he  is 
admitted  to  the  chief  examination  (fee,  sixty  florln&)  The  examination  is  both 
oral  and  written — in  the  examination  hall,  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  at  the 
sick-bed.  The  license  to  practice  is  not  granted  until  the  candidate  has  passed 
his  examination  in  medicine,  in  surgery,  and  in  midwifery ;  and  not  for  one  of 
these  branches  only. 
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SraCIAI.  IK6TBUCn<5N  IN  GESlfAKT, 
AoRicuLTURX— Contlmied. 


LOCATIOIf. 

y^fi^T 

1 

Town. 

State. 

Kentitscheln 

Anitrla 

Agrienltural  SdiooL 

Do. 
School  of  Meadow  Cnltura.* 

OchHenliaaien 

Offenborff .......... 

Wurtemberg.... 
Baden 

P£rent«ch.... 

Bavaria 

School  of  Aflrricultaro. 

Do 

....do 

School  of  Meadow  Cultara.* 

Plagwlts 

Saxony .... ..... 

School  of  Rural  Ecooomj. 
Agricultural  SchooL 
Do. 

Polkow 

Pruuta 

Poppelaa ........... 

....do  ........... 

PoDDeliKlorf  ........ 

.  ...do  ..... ...... 

Academv  of  Rural  Economy.t 
Higher  School  of  Rural  E^nom  j.t 
Academy  of  Rural  Economy,  t 
Agricultural  SchooL 
Do. 

Preeti 

nolMtein 

PnuMla 

ProMkaa 

Kabia 

AoBtria 

Ramhof 

Bavaria ......... 

Ratidbon  ........... 

....  do ........... 

WIntt'r  School  of  Rural  Eeonom  j. 

School  of  Rural  Economy. 

Agricultural  SchooL 

Improvement  School  of  Rural  Eeonomy. 

Agricultural  SchooL 

S^iool  for  Oardenen.* 

Rogenwalde 

ReiftfDBtein ......... 

Prnaala 

....  do  ........... 

Rheinbach  .... ..... 

....do  ........... 

RieMenrodt  ......... 

8aQB  Sooci ......... 

....do  ........... 

Schelleo 

. . .  .do 

Agrienltural  SchooL 

Do. 
School  of  Practical  Fannfaig. 
Agricultural  SchooL 

8cheaeM>ld 

Schleir-bi'im 

Cobnrg-Ootba... 
Bavaria  ......... 

Siebenhofen 

Prnsala 

Sieffcn  ............. 

....do  ........... 

School  of  Meadow  Cultvra.* 

SDitzinn. ... ....... 

....do  ........... 

Agricultural  SchooL 

High  School  of  Rural  Economy. f 

Academy  of  Agriculture  and  Foreilry.t 

School  for  Shepherds.* 

School  of  Meadow  Culture.* 

Tabor 

AoBtria 

SaxoD  V 

Bavariia 

Tbarnndt 

Tbangvn  

Trev«fii  ....  ........ 

Prnwia 

Triesdorf 

Bavaiia 

Agricultural  SchooL 

Central  High  School  of  Rural  Economy,  t 

School  of  Vineyards.* 

Weibenstepban 

Weinaberff  ......... 

do 

Wiirtemberg.... 
Pmsitla. ......... 

Wielowici 

Agricultural  SchooL 

High  School  of  Rural  Beonomy.t 

School  of  Horticulture.* 

Viflnna  ............. 

Austria ..... .... 

Do 

do 

^TieHbaden  ......... 

Nansan 

School  of  Rural  Economy. 
Affricultur  il  Scho<^ 

Wtelno 

Prussia 

Wiirzburir.......... 

Bavaria 

Improvement  School  <d  Rural  Economy. 

Xanten...... ....... 

Prussia... 

Zoaim...... ........ 

Austria 

Do. 

SSodel 

Pmnia 

Do. 

8.  FOBESTRT. 


A  Bchaffenburg 

Attiisee 

Berlin 

Brunswick 

Carii^rubo 

Dttben 

Eisenach 

Freiburg 

Hinterbruhl 

Hohenhcim 

Kiel 

Konigsberg 

Kreutz 

Leoben  

Mariabmnn 

Mttnden  

Kagny 

N  fUstudt-Ebersw  'lie 

Przibram  ...^ 

Scbemnitz 

Tburandt 

WeisKwasKcr 

Wiudschael 


BAvaria 

Austria 

Prussia 

Brunswick 

Baden 

Pmsfia 

Saxe- Weimar  ... 

PrnsMia 

AuHtria , 

wurtemberg . . . . 

Holstein , 

PruHsia 

Austria 

....do 

...  do 

Hanover 

Austria 

PruHsia ».... 

Austria 

...do 

Saxony 

Austria 

...do 


Central  School  of  Forcatry.t 
School  of  Forestry. 
School  for  Huntmnen. 
School  of  Forestry. 

Do. 
.    Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
School  of  Forest  Culture. 
Academy  of  Forestiy.t 
School  of  Foreatry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Academy  of  Foreatrr. 

Do.t 
School  of  Forestry. 

Da 

Do. 
Academy  of  Foroftry. 

Do.t 
School  of  Forestry. 

Do. 


c^ 
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3.  Special  Schools  op  Vkterinart  Scikkck. 


Berlin...: 
Do  .. 
Carlsmho 
DreMlen . . 
Oietsen  .. 
OSttlngen 
Ilaoover  . 
Marbnrg  . 
Manicli  .. 
MttnuWr  .. 
Sehweria  . 
Stuttgart  . 
Vienna  ... 


Pmsnia 

...do  

Bnden 

Saxony  

H  eflM«<  DanuHtadt. 

Hanover 

...do 

Hesse-Cassei  .... 

Bavaria 

PraHsia 

Mecklenburg  . . . . 
Wttrtemb^rg  .... 
Auntria 


Vcterinanr  Sch'V)!. 

Military  School  of  Veterinary  Practiee. 

Veterinary  SchooL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOIJS  OF  ARCHITECTURB. 
DESIGN   AND  CONSTRUCTION. 


Berlin 

ProBsia 

Academy  of  Architecture. t 
Practical  School  of  Architecture. 
Practical  School  of  Art  apd  Architecture. 
School  of  Architecture  and  Eogineering. 
Practical  School  of  Arcbitecture. 

Do. 
School  of  Art  and  Trade. 
Practical  School  of  Architecture.! 
School  of  Architecture  and  Trade. 
Practical  School  of  .Art  and  Architeetare. 
School  of  Architecture  and  Trade. 

Do. 
Practical  School  of  Architecture. 

Do. 
S*  hool  of  Architecture  and  Trade. 
School  of  Art  and  Archi(ectnre.t 

Do. 
Practical  School  of  Architecture. 
Practical  School  of  Art  and  Architeeture, 
Practical  School  of  Arehltecture.t 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
School  of  Architecture  and  Trade. 
College  of  Architecture.* 
School  of  Architecture  and  Trade. 
Practical  School  of  Architecture. 

Do 

Bredaii 

. ...do  ........... 

Carltfruhe 

Baden  ......  .... 

Clieaiuits  ......  .... 

Saxony  ......... 

Cobnrir 

Cobnrg-Ootha.  .. 
PrujMia .......... 

Dantzie , . . 

Dresden 

Saxony  ......... 

Eitenach 

Sttxe* Weimar  ... 
PruiHia 

Erftirt 

Ilalbertitadt 

do 

Hechluceu 

do  ........... 

Holsminden 

Idstein    

Brunswick 

Nasstun. ......... 

• 

Kulten-Nordheim ... 
KSniiThberff ......... 

Saxe- Weimar  . .. 
PruHiiia .......... 

Krefeld 

. . .  .do  ........... 

Leipsic ............. 

Saxony  

PruK^ia 

Bavaria  ......... 

Mttgdebnrg  

Munich ...  ...... 

Nienburg ........... 

Ilanov'jr 

Soxonv    

Bavarw ......... 

Plauen  ......  ...... 

RiitiHbon    

Saarbruck 

Stuttgart 

I'misia 

WOrtemberg 

Saxe* Weimar  ... 
Saxony  ......... 

Weimar 

Zittan 

(CoarM«  of  inatruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  deiign  and  oonstruction  of 
building*  exi«t  in  all  polytechnic  iiehoolii.) 

POLYTECHNIC  AND  OTIIEB  TECHNICAL  ^HOOLS. 

[Under  the  gr>neral  defllgnatlon  of  Polytechnic,  &e.,  are  Included  almoitt  every  variety  of 
•pccial  ingtmcrion  la  civil  engineering,  conitruetion  of  all  klndu,  (bnildingt,  machinery, 
roadu,  ^c.)  tuchuology,  maehiaery,  ftc] 


Aix-la-Cbapelle. 

Amborg 

Annabcrg 

Aschuffc'nbn''g  . 

AuKpnch 

Angrburg 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Baireuth 

Bamberg 

Biirmen , 

Bcrcbteggaden.. 
Berlin 


Prussia.. 
Bavaria . 
Saxony  . 
Bavaria . 
...do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  ... 
....do  .. 
....do  ... 
....do  .. 
....do  .. 
Prusnia. . 
Bavaria 
Prussia. 


Polytechnic  School.! 
Trade  School. 
School  of  Lace«maklng. 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
Technical  Real-Gymnasium. 
Trade  School 

School  of  Machine  Construction.t 
Practical  Course  for  Brewers. 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
Higher  and  Lower  Trade  SchooL 
School  of  Industry  and  Drawing. 
Royal  Trade  Academy,  t 


B_l_ 

QlM^ClMl 

Bo 

—  *• 

LomitiiBt 

tvmkfort 

Autrlk 

■  ^^ 

■■.""-!:;::■■ 

■"T™ 

Incobradt 

8a».WdioM..,. 

K^pi™ 

CwwUiiiiniCalViteii-''   Seb»lnfT< 
main,  A  (rioBlun,  ud  Foihu  7,  o 

TnAScbooI;  Tr^a  ecbesl  roc  Oiri 
maiUiMnr.  dmrioE,  tod  pnrtleal 


Bo jil  Hlcliu  Treda  SAotl.* 


PDljVdiale  BcbosLl 
"-' — ■  -'  "lisiwgiukr. 

Wi'BlBcSetcol. 
'-■'-  Tijl  Ulsb  ScboA 
r  W»Tiiit  SAooL 


TnukSclniL 


„8cbiiolof  Wnrtir^idlba 

HIgliBr  Vf  BTlBg  BduoL 
Trad*  SctiooL 


P  Aool  for  JoanwTDU 


.Ddatrlal  Scbool  ftar  Dnwiii  and  C 

TndrSilKicil. 

Fhnnnaotftttleal  ImtHwNh 

Tiwlp  BOkoI. 
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POLTTXCHNIC  SCHOOLS,  &c.— Continued. 


LOCATION. 


Town. 


Liinbach 

Lttbeck 

Mannheim . . . . . 
Memmingen  .. 

MQlhelm 

Munich , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mflnster , 

Nenbnrg 

N5rdilngen 

Nuremberg — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oflsnitz: 

Offenbach  

Obrdmff 

Partenkirchen . 
Paaiau 

Do 

Potsdam 

Prague 

Do 

Ratiiibon 

Rostock 

SaarbrQck 

Schneeberg — 
8chweidnltx  .. 
Scbweinfurt... 
Speier 

Do 

8tein-Scb5naa 

Stettin 

Stralirand  ..... 

Strnubing 

Stuttgart 

Do 

Treves , 

Wald«hut 

Werdau 

Vienna 


Do 

Do 

Do 

WlcHbaden 
Worms..... 


Wunsiedel . . . 
Wttrzburg..., 

Do 

Zweibrftcken 


State. 


Saxony  

Lllbeck 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Pmssia 

Bavaria 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

....do  

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do  

Suxony  

Hesse- Darm  stadt 
Saxe-Cob'g-Gotba 

Bavaria 

....do 

....do  

Prussia 

Austria 

....do 

Bavaria 

Mecklenburg . . . 

PrusKla 

Saxony 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

....do 

....do 

Austria 

Prussia 

....do 

Bavaria 

Wartemberg..< 

....do  

Prussia 

Baden 

Saxony 

Austria 


...do 

...do 

...do  

Nassau  ■ 

Uesse'Darmstadt. 


Bavaria 

....do  .. 

...do  .. 

...do  .. 


Nmk0« 


Special  School  f<n-  Weaving. 

Trade  SchooL 

City  Weaving  SchooL 

Trade  SchooL 

Higher  Weaving  SchooL 

Polytechnic  SchooL 

Technical  Industrial  SchooL 

Trade  SchooL 

School  of  Applied  Arta. 

School  of  Arts  for  Qirla. 

Trade  SchooL 

Da 

Do. 
Technical  Real-Qymna«lum, 
Technical  IndnRtrial  SchooL 
District  Trade  SchooL 
School  of  Applied  Art. 
School  of  Embroidery. 
Industrial  School  of  Art. 
Trade  SchooL 

Workman's  School  of  Drawing. 
Higher  Weaving  School. 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
State  Technical  Institute. 
Technical  School  of  Dyeing  and  Printinf. 
Trade  SchooL 
Higher  Trade  Academy.t 
Trade  SchooL 
School  of  Lace-maklng.* 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
Technical  Real -Gymnasium. 
School  of  I'rude  and  Commerce. 
School  of  Drawing  for  Workers  In  OliML 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 

Do. 
Two  Trade  Improvement  Scho<^ 
Polytechnic  SebooLt 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
Higher  Weaving  SchooL 
School  for   training  Tea«hien  la   the  Pbydeal 

Sciences. 
Polytechnie  SehooLt 
School  of  Applied  Art. 
Trade  SchooL 
Polytechnic  School.f 
School  for  Beer  Brewen  and  Manafkcraren  d 

Teast  and  Vinegar. 
Trade  SchooL 

Technleal  Real^GymnMlmn. 
Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
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Special  Schools  op  Misrw«i. 

[Inntmction  in  minernlogr,  metallargj,  mining,  engineering,  and  ^ 
given  in  the  nnireniity  and  laboratorl*:*  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Monkh,  and 
of  Uenuany.] 


all  the  aniTetaitiii 


LOCATIOlf. 

• 

Nana. 

Town. 

State. 

Altfnberff 

Saxonj  ......... 

Mlnina  SchooL* 

School  of  Mining  and  FroapeeUnf; 
Academy  of  Mining.t 
Mining  SchooL 
Academy  of  Mining.^ 
Minlnff  SchooL 
Sehoolof  MetaUurgT. 
Mining  SchooL 
Do. 

Anibcrg ^ 

Berlin 

Bararla 

Bocbnm  ......  ..... 

do 

ClanMthal 

Hanover 

Dillenbarff 

Diiren 

PniMia 

Eidleben ............ 

....  do  • .......... 

Eiwen 

. . ..do  ......•.••. 

Freiberg 

Saxony  ......... 

Academy  of  MiBinf.t 
Mining  SchooL 
Do. 

Do 

....do 

Halberttadt 

Pnmla 

Karbits 

Anitrla 

.... QO  •  .......... 

Do. 

Klngenftirt  ......... 

Do. 

Leoben ............. 

....  do  ........... 

Aeademy  of  MfaiiDg.t 
Minina  SchooL 

Do 

....do  ........... 

Przibram 

....  do  ........... 

Academy  of  Minliig.t 
Mining  SchooL 
Do. 

Saarbriick 

Pmraia 

Siegen 

...do 

Steben 

Bavaria 

Do. 

Tamowitz 

Pramia 

Do. 

Woldenbnrg 

....do  ........... 

Do. 

Zwickaa 

Razonv 

School  of  Coal  Mining. 

Special  Schools  op  Music 


Berlin 

Do 

Breidaa 

CasMl 

Coblents 

Cologne 

Dresden 

Dllaieldorf 

FrankfortK>n-Maln . , 

Ortlta 

Hamburg , 

Heidelberg 

Leipitic 

Luxemburg , 

Munich 

Pnigue 

Stettin 

Stuttgart , 

Treves 

Vienna 


i 


ProMla. 

.do 

do 

Hetie-CaMel 
Pmiuia. 

do 

Saxony  

Prussia 

Frankfort... 

Austria 

Hamburg.... 

Baden 

Saxony  

Luxemburg  . 

Bavaria 

Austria 

Prussia 

Wiirtemberg 

Prussia 

Austria 


Institute  for  Church  Musle. 
Music  School  for  CompoalUoa  and 
Music  SchooL 
Conservatorv  of  Miuto. 
Musical  Institute. 
Conienratory  of  Mnri8.t 

Do. 
Music  SchooL 

Do. 
Consenratorr  of  Mnaiau 
Musie  SchooL 

Do. 

Do.t 

Do. 
'  Music  SchooLf 
Conservatory  of  Mnaiau 

Do. 
Music  SchooL 

Do. 
Conservatory  of  Mntlct 
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Special  Schools  or  Commerci. 


LOCATION. 


Town. 


Berlin 

B«itzen 

Bremen ^. 

Brvhliiu 

Carli^ruhe 

Chemnitz 

C>blentz 

Dnntzic 

Df  ii«aa 

Dresden. 

Erfurt    

Frankfort -on-Main . 

Fllrih 

G*ra 

Gotha 

Gr&tz 

Hanover 

Hildettbelm 

LeipMic 

Lindun 

Lflb^'ck 

Hagdebnrg 

Manich 

Nnrem^»erg , 

Offenbach 

Olinfltz 

Prague 

Reichenberg 

Rostock 

Triente 

Tubingen 

Weimar 

Vienna 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Zwickau 


State. 


Name. 


Pmftda 

AuMtria 

Brfra«»n 

FruMia 

Baden 

Suxony  

PrU'Mia 

...do 

Anhalt 

S«xony  

PrnsDia 

Frankfort 

Havana 

B«aKx-SchIeIts. . 
8axe-Co6'g-Qotha 

Austria 

Hanover  ....:.. 

....do 

Saxon  J , 

Bavaria 

Lllbeck , 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

...do 

Hesse-Darmstadt 

Austria 

....do , 

Aostria 

Mecklenb'g-Sch 

Austria 

Wiirtemberg  .., 
Saxe> Weimar  ., 

Austria 

....do 

....do  

....do 

Saxon J  


Commercial  ScbooL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Commercial  Aeademj.* 
Commercial  ScbooL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Commercial  and  Trade  School. 
Commercial  School  and  High  SchooL 
Commercial  ScliooL 
Commercial  Academy.* 
Commercial  and  Trade  SchooL 
Higher  Commercial  School.* 
CommrrcinI  School ;  School  for  Dealers  In  Bookl* 
Commercial  aud  Trade  ScbooL 
Practical  Commercial  Academy  and  SchooL* 
Commercial  SchooL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Commercial  Academy.* 
Commercial  School. 

Do^ 
Academy  of  Commerce  and  Navigation.* 
Commercial  School. 

Do. 
Commercial  Academy.* 
Higher  Commercial  Instltation. 
Commercial  School. 

Com.  and  Trades  School  of  Woman's  Trade  Anou 
Commercial  SchooL 


SPKeiAL  Schools  op  Navigation. 


Altona 

Barth 

Bremen 

Dantzic . . . . 

Do 

Elsfleth 

Emden 

Fischland . . 
Qrabow  .... 

Do 

Grttndeich  . 
Hamburg.. 

Do 

Kiel 

K5nigsberg. 

Leer 

Leipnic 

Lttbcck  ... 

Memel 

Papeuburg . 

Piilau 

Rostock  — 

Stettin 

StralMund  .. 
Tiromel .... 
Trieste  .... 

WolgHSt... 

Wutttrow  .. 


Holiitein 

Prussia , 

Bremen 

PruMsia 

...do 

Oldenburg . . . 
Hanover  ..... 
Mecklenburg 

Prussia 

...do 


Hamburg  .... 

do 

Holstein 

Prussia 

Hanover 

Saxoov  

Lflbeck 

Prussia 

Hanover 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg . 

Prussia 

....do 

Hanover  ..... 

Austria 

Prussia , 

Mecklenburg , 


School  of  Navigation. 
School  for  Pilots. 
School  of  Navigation. 
First  Dock  SchooL 
School  of  Navigation. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
School  of  Shipbulldhif. 
School  of  Navigation. 

Do. 
Sailors'  School. 
Naval  Cadet  Academy. 
School  of  Navigation. 

Do. 
School  for  Pilots. 
School  of  Navigatloo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Marine  Academy. 
Elementary  School  of  Narigattoo. 
School  of  Navigation. 
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LOCATIOir. 


Anklam 

Annabnrg . . . 
BeoKbrrg  .... 
Berlhi 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Biberirb 

Bruohwick  . . 
Carlrrnlie  ... 

Ca^iel 

Culm 

Dresden 

Do 

Eogcn 

Erfart 

Fiichan 

Banover  . . . . 

Do 

Do 

Jfllich 

Kattenborg.. 
Ladwigaburg 
Mftrbiirg  . . . . 
Ifanlch 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Oidenbarg... 
Oranlenitein . 

P15n 

Potudam.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Preran 

8t  POIten... 

Schwedt 

Bcbwerin.... 


Spandan 

StraM 

Stnttgart 

Talln 

WahlHtadt 

Welstent'els  .... 
Weisikirehen... 
Vienna 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vienna  labarbi. 
Znaim 


Prasila 

...  do  

....do 

...do  

...do  

....do  

....do 

....do 

...do    

BraoMwick 

Baden 

Ilt'Mie*CaMel 

Prniwia 

Saxony 

....ao 

Prossia 

....do 

...do 

Hanover 

....do 

....do 

PniMia 

AuMtrla 

Wikrtemberg  ... 

An«tria 

Bavaria 

....do ... 

....do 

....do 

Pmnla 

Oldenburg , 

Naftsao 

HolMtein 

PniHMia 

....do , 

....do , 

....do 

...do 

Austria 

...do , 

Pmuia 

Mecklenburg* 
Schwerln. 

Prussia , 

Austria 

Wnrtembarg  ,,.. 

Auiftria , 

Prussia 

...do , 

Austria 

...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


1 


Military  School  for  the  11th  Anny  Corpa. 

MiliUry  8cbo<>l  for  Doya. 

Cadet  Kchool.* 

Military  Academy.f 

Cadtst  Hchool.* 

Centrul  Military  Oymnaatic  SebooL 

Staff  Sehool.t 

Ui.itid  Artillery  and  Engineer  School. 

School  for  Kon-oommii«ioned  Offlcera. 

Cadet  School.* 

School  for  "  Landwehx*  (militia)  Ottoan 

Military  SchooLt 

CHdet  SchoflL* 

Cadet  iintl  Artillery  SebooL* 

Military  Hiding  School 

Fourth  Prns»i:!n  Military  School. 

Military  School  forthe  4th.7th,and8t]i , 

Lower  llonse  of  Education. 

Military  Schoolt 

IKUtary  Riding  ScbooL 

School  for  Non-commiMioned  Caralry  OiBcanw 

SchiK)!  for  Non-conimisskmed  OfBecm. 

Upper  House  of  Educatioa. 

Military  SchooL 

Cadet  SchooL* 

Higher  MlUtary  Academy.t 

Cadet  SchooL* 

School  of  Artillery  and  Einlitaeilin 

MiUtary  SchooL 

MiUtary  School  for  the  laft,5th,aDd  eth  Amy  Oona 

MUltury  SchooL 

Cadet  SchooL* 

Do.* 

Do.* 
Military  School  for  the  Guard. 
Militwy  School  for  the  Sd  and  3d  Anny  Corpa. 
Military  School  for  Non-eoounisakNied  OAoan. 
Military  Orphan  SchooL 
Lower  Houve  of  Educatioo. 
Cadet  ScbooL* 
MiUtary  School. 
Diviaion  SchooL 

MUitary  Rifle  ScbooL 

Upper  House  of  EdueaUoa 

Military  SchooL 

School  Company  for  Pioneen. 

Cadet  ScbooL* 

School  for  Non*conimiMioBed  OflMn» 

MUitary  Technical  SchooL 

Central  Cavalry  SchooLt 

MUitary  SchooLt 

Military  Technical  Aeadwny.t 

School  of  MUltury  Rule  and  DiMtpUna 

MUitary  Academy.! 

MiUtary  Academy  for  Bngineera.* 
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DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATAT:  OF  EDUCATION  Df  GERMANY. 


QKSKBJLL  BBQT7LATI027S  OF  ELEMEXTART  8GH00U9  A^O)  TEACHERa 

yAogost  12,  17S3; 

We  Fbsderic^  by  tAe  grace  of  God,  King,  etc.: 

Whkbkas,  to  oar  great  displeasure,  we  have  perceived  that  schools  and  the 
instruction  of  jonth  in  the  country  hare  come  to  be  ercatly  neglected,  and 
that  by  the  inexperience  of  many  sacristans  (cuetoe*)  and  school nuiswrs.  the  young 
people  grow  up  in  stupidity  and  i<rnorance,  it  is  our  well  considereil  and  serious 
pleasure,  that  instruction  in  the  country,  throughout  all  our  provinces,  should  be 
placed  on  a  better  footing,  and  be  better  organized  than  heretofore.  For,  as  wo 
earnestly  strive  for  the  true  welfare  of  our  country,  and  of  all  clascites  of  jieoplc  ; 
now  that  quiet  and  general  peace  have  l)een  restored,  we  find  it  necessary  and 
wholesome  to  have  a  good  foundation  laid  in  the  schools  by  a  rational  and  Chris- 
tian education  of  the  young  for  the  fear  of  God^and  other  useful  ends.  Therefore, 
by  the  power  of  our  own  highest  motive,  of  our  care  and  paternal  disposition 
tot  the  best  good  of  all  our  subjects,  we  command  hereby,  all  governors,  con- 
sistories and  other  collegiates  of  our  country;  that  they  shall,  on  their  part, 
contribute  all  they  can,  with  affection  and  zeal,  to  maintain  the  following  General 
School  Rkgulatioxs,  and  in  future  to  arran«:re  all  things  in  accordance  with  the 
law  to  the  end  that  ignorance,  so  injurious  and  unbecoming  to  Christianity,  may 
be  prevented  and  lessened,  and  the  coming  time  may  train  and  educate  in  the 
•cbools  more  enlightened  and  virtuous  subjects. 

y*  OiutiOJ  1.  First,  it  is  our  pleasure  that  all  our  subjects,  parents,  guardians  or 
'masters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  educate  the  young,  shall  send  their  children  to  school, 
And  those  confided  to  their  care,  boys  and  girls,  if  not  sooner,  certainly  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  five  years;  and  shall  continue  regularly  to  do  so,  and  require  them 
to  go  to  school  until  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  know  not  only 
what  is  necessary  of  Christianity,  Huent  reading  and  writing,  but  can  give  answer 
in  everything  which  they  learn  from  the  school  books,  prescribed  and  approved 
by  our  consistory. 

i/^./  2.  Masters  to  whom  children  in  Pnissia,  by  custom  are  bound  to  render  work 
for  certain  years,  are  seriously  advised  not  to  withdraw  such  children  from 
ichool  until  they  can  read  well,  and  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  Christian 
Imowledge;  also  made  a  beginning  in  writing,  and  can  present  a  certificate  from 
the  minister  and  school  master  to  this  effect  to  the  school-visitors.  Parents  and 
goardians  ought  much^ore  to  consider  it  their  bouudcn  duty  that  their  children 
and  wards  receive  sufficient  instruction  in  the  necessary  branches. 

^--^■J'S.  If  children,  by  their  own  aptitude  or  by  the  aire  of  the  teacher  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  the  common  studies  before  they  attain  their  thirteenth  or 
foorteentb  year,  even  then  the  parents  or  guardians  arc  not  at  liberty  to  retain 
them  at  home,  but  can  do  so  only  when  the  superintendents  or  inspectors,  after 
A  notice  from  the  minister  and  a  testimonial  of  the  schoolmaster,  that  the  pupil 
has  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledQ:e,  have  issued  a  rep:ular  dismissal  based  on  the 
abovc^  testimonial.  Still  such  children  must  attend  the  Repetition  School,  not 
only  on  Sundays,  at  the  minister's,  but  also  on  week-dnys  at  the  schoolmaster's. 

k {  4.  As  in  many  towns,  parepts  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  in  summer, 

on  the  plea  that  they  have  to  guard  the  cattle ;  our  magistrates  and  judges  in  the 
districts  containing  towns  and  communes,  shall  see  that  a  special  shepherd  is 
engaged,  rather  than  allow  the  children  to  be  kept  from  school.    Whereas,  as  in 


*NoTi Gustos,  or  German  "  Kuster,*'  is  the  namo  by  which  the  sacri^n  or  custodian  of 

the  Church  wan  designated ;  from  amonR  these  persons  manv  wre  taken  as  teachers,  or 
rather  the  first  teachers  combined  the  office  of  custotiian  with  their  duties  in  the  schooL 
Hence,  the  name  attached  to  old  teachers  before  the  enactment  of  the  School  Laws. 
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our  Westphalia  counties,  in  the  Wisher-land,  in  the  old  Margrariate  and  ott 
parts,  the  houses  are  scattered  far  apart,  and  the  cattle  cannot  well  be  driven  in 
one  place  to  be  guarded,  one  child  after  the  other,  if  there  are  screral  in  a  fami 
or  neighborhood,  shall  alternately,  erery  day,  attend  to  the  herds ;  or  the  in 
keepers  and  "inhabitants  of  such  towns  shall  make  othtr  arrangements  bjr  whi 
each  child  can  go  to  school  at  least  three  days  of  the  week,  that  it  may  not  fori 
in  summer  what  it  learned  in  winter.  In  many  cases  it  could  be  organized  tk 
the  children  form  two  divisions,  one  of  which  could  be  in  school  during  the  thj 
first  days  of  a  week,  and  the  other  during  the  three  last  days. 

§  5.  In  order  to  regulate  definitely  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  we  deci 
that  winter  schools  must  be  held  on  all  the  six  days  of  the  week,  from  8  to 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  1  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  except  Wednt 
day  and  Saturday  afternoons.  The  -winter  school  must  be  continued  from  Ilic 
aclmas  to  -the  Eiastcr-days.  But  the  summer  schools  shall  be  open  only  in  t 
forenoon  or,  if  necessary  by  the  location  of  the  place,  during  three  hours  eve 
week-day,  when  the  ministers  can  best  decide  at  what  hour  to  coxmence.  ] 
vacations  arc  to  be  given,  not  oven  during  harvest  time ;  the  schools  shall  be  kc 
in  the  prescril>ed  manner,  with  this  distinction,  that  in  summer  each  lesson  is 
be  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  and  in  winter  of  a  full  hour. 

And  since  it  has  not  remained  unknown  to  us,  that  in  many  places  the  mag: 
trates  and  patrons  of  nobility  have  taken  great  pains  that  schools  might  be  kc 
winter  and  summer  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  we  will,  by  this  decree,  not  at  i 
abolish  an  arrangement  so  praiseworthy,  but  allow  the  example  of  Christian  cs 
for  the  interests  of  the  children,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 

i  G.  On  Sundays,  beside  the  lesson  of  the  catechism  or  repetition  school  by  t 
minister  given  in  the  Church,  the  schoolmaster  shall  give  in  the  school  a  recap; 
ulary  lesson  to  the  unmarried  people  of  the  township.  They  shall  there  practi 
reading  and  writing.  Reading  should  be  from  the  New  Testament  or  some  oth 
edifying  book,  and  as  an  exercise  in  wriiing,  the  young  people  should  write  soi 
passages,  or  the  epistle,  or  Gosi>el  of  the  day.  In  towns  where  the  schoolmaster 
not  likewise  sexton,  and  not  obliged  to  travel  through  the  parish  with  the  dc 
gyman,  he  shall  bo  bound  to  sing  with  the  children  in  Church,  either  morning 
afternoons,  to  hear  them  recite  the  catechism  and  address  to  them  easy  questio 
on  the  order  of  salvation.  If  a  sacristan  or  schoolmaster  has  no  experience 
catechising,  the  minister  should  write  down  for  him  the  questions  he  must  as 
that  in  this  manner,  together  with  their  children,  the  people  may  be  edified  ai 
improved  in  scriptural  knowledge. 

i  7.  In  regard  to  tuition  fee,  every  child,  until  it  can  read,  shall  pay  in  wint 
six  pennies,  after  it  can  read,  nine  |)ennios,  and  when  it  can  write  and  read,  oi 
groschen  a  week.  For  the  months  of  summer,  however,  they  shall  pay  only  tw 
thirds  of  this  fee,  so  that  those  who  paid  six  pennies  in  winter,  after  his  proporti< 
shall  pay  four;  those  who  paid  nine  pennies  shall  pav  six.  and  those  who  paid  oi 
groscht'n  will  pay  eight  pennies.  If,  in  any  place  the  Bchoolmaster  has  been  pa 
better,  he  must  continue  to  receive  the  customary  fees. 

i  8.  Parents  too  poor  to  pay  the  tuition  fee  for  their  children,  and  orphan  chi 
drcn  who  cannot  pay,  must  petition  the  magistrate,  patron,  minister  or  chnrcl 
council  for  an  allowance  from  any  funds  of  the  church  or  town  at  their  disposi 
that  the  schoolmaster  may  gel  his  income,  and  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  ai 
rich  with  equal  diligence  and  fidelity. 

{  9.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  there  slmll  be  delivered  in  every  town  of  tl 
country  and  in  the  cities,  on  St.  Michael's  Sunday  of  every  vear,  a  school  di 
course,  in  which  a  topic,  chosen  with  discretion,  from  the  subjects  of  christif 
education  and  edification  of  youth,  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  < 
based  on  another  suitable  textVrom  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  shall  be  expounds 
to  the  people.  After  this  discourse,  and  an  earnest  exhortation  from  the  mlniste 
a  collection  will  be  taken  in  aid  of  country  schools,  and  especially  for  thepnrcha 
of  school-books  for  the  poor  children  in  village  schools ;  and  in  the  manner  en 
tomary  to  the  j>lacc;  they  shall  also  collect  voluntary  contributions,  which,  t 
gether  with  the  regular  quarterly  collections,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  conaistoi 
of  the  province  to  bo  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

I  10.  Having  mi^c  good  and  sufficient  provision  for  the  instruction  of  tl 
young,  all  parents,  guardians,  and  others,  having  children  to  educate,  who  a 
contrary  to  this  ordinance,  by  withholding  them  from  school,  shall  still  1 
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oblige!  to  pay  the  commoQ  ichool-fee  for  the  term ;  and  ffuardians  ahall  not  ba 
permitted  to  charge  the  money  thus  paid  to  the  account  of  their  warde.  And  if, 
after  earnest  exhortation  of  the  minister,  they  do  not  send  their  children  regn* 
larly  to  school,  then  the  magistrate  of  the  town,  in  the  last  resort,  shall  direct 
execution  against  them.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  school-visitors  to  impose  on 
such  parents  as  bare  not  made  their  children  attend  school  regularly,  a  fine  of 
sixteen  groschen,  to  be  paid  into  the  school-treasury. 

We  therefore  command  all  officers  and  magistrates  to  ascertain  without  dela/i 
tJter  receiring  notice  fh>m  the  schoolmaster,  of  the  non-attendance  of  any  child, 
from  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  same  the  cause  of  such  absence,  and  if  it  is  for 
other  reason  than  sickness,  they  shall  employ  proper  legal  means  to  secure  that 
child's  attendance. 

2  U.  To  this  end,  and  to  enable  him  the  better  to  control  the  matter,  tha 
schoolmaster  shall  receive,  from  the  register  of  the  church  or  the  town  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  a  list  of  all  children  of  school  age,  that  they  may  know  who 
are  due  to  the  school ;  and  the  teacher  shall  also  keep  a  monthly  register,  in 
which  the  children  are  enrolled  as  follows :  (1)  Bv  their  name  and  surname ;  (2) 
tfadr  age;  (3)  the  names  of  their  parents;  (4)  their  residence;  (5)  the  date  when 
they  enter  school :  (6)  the  lessons  they  study ;  (7)  the  degree  of  thpir  diligence  or 
negligence ;  (8)  their  abilities  of  mind ;  (9)  their  morals  and  conduct ;  (10)  the 
day  when  they  leave  school. 

This  register,  which  no  child  should  be  suffered  to  read,  is  sent  to  the  school- 
Tisitor  before  nis  annual  inspection,  and  inspected  by  the  minister  during  his 
weekly  visits  that  be  may  know  the  delinquent  children,  and  exhort  them  to 
greater  diligence,  and  sp^  with  their  parents  in  this  regard. 

This  register  is  ruled  with  lines  for  erery  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the 
teacher  can  enter  his  remarks,  and  check  those  who  are  absent  with  or  without 
permission  or  excuse.  This  will  incite  children  to  diligence,  and  remind  parents, 
who  send  their  children  irregularly  and  say,  **our  children  have  gone  so  many 
years  to  school,  and  yet  learned  nothing,"  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  school  or 
the  teacher,  but  with  themselves. 

2  12.  Since  the  chief  requisite  in  a  good  school  is  a  competent  and  faithfVil 
teacher,  it  is  our  gracious  and  earnest  will,  that  one  and  all,  who  have  the  ri);ht 
of  appointment,  shall  take  heed  to  bring  only  well  qualified  persons  into  office 
as  teachers  and  sacristans.  A  schoolmaster  should  not  only  possess  the  necessary 
attainments  and  skill  in  instruction,  but  should  be  an  example  to  the  children, 
and  not  tear  down  by  his  daily  life  what  he  builds  up  by  Ms  teaching.  He  should 
therefore  strive  after  godliness,  and  guard  against  everything  which  might 
give  offence  or  temptation  to  parents  or  children.  Above  all  things,  he  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  Ood  and  of  Christ,  thereby  laying  a 
foundatk»n  to  honest  life  and  true  Christianity,  and  feeling  that  they  arc  entrusted 
with  their  office  from  Qod,  as  followers  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  it  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  diligence  and  good  example,  not  only  to  render  the  children  happy  in 
the  present  life,  but  also  to  prepare  them  for  eternal  blessedness. 

2  13.  Though  we  intend  to  leave  undiminished  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
and  other  patrons  to  select  and  appoint  their  sacristans  and  teachers,  yet  our  su- 
perintendents, inspectors  and  the  clergy  must  see  that  no  incompetent,  unsuita- 
ble, nor  reckless  and  wicked  person  iu  employed  or  continued  in  office.  Espe- 
cially should  those  be  removed  who  are  a4dicted  to  drink  or  theft,  who  excite 
dissensions  in  the  commune,  or  give  scandal.  If  they  arc  addicted  to  such  vices 
before  their  engagement  they  are  unfit  for  the  office ;  and  the  patrons  should  be 
required  to  present  another  person,  of  good  repute,  to  the  examiners.  But  if 
these  rices  crop  out  after  they  are  in*office,  it  must  not  only  be  noted  on  the 
annual  report  of  conduct,  but  be  directly  communicated  to  our  consistory,  that 
they  may  be  saved  further  rexation,  and  the  incumbent  be  suspended  without 
dday  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  proper  tribunal.  All  teachers  are  forbidden 
to  keep  tavern,  to  sell  beer  or  wine,  to  engage  in  anv  other  occupation  1^  which 
their  labor  may  be  hindered  or  the  children  lured  by  their  example  into  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation,  such  as  the  hanging  round  taverns  or  making  music 
at  dinners  and  balls,  which  is  prohibited  under  high  fine  and  punishment. 

2  14.  No  sacristan  or  teacher  can  be  installed  into  office  bdTore  his  qualifications, 
ascertained  by  actual  examination,  are  certified  to  by  the  Inspector.  No  clergy- 
man can  admit  any  person  to  such  position  in  church  or  school  who  does  not 
prodaca  said  certificate  Of  a  successful  examination. 
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With  regard  to  our  country  schools  in  towns  and  villages  on  our  own  domaim, 
we  repeat  our  former  directions,  that  no  i^erson  shall  be  engaged  as  cnstos  off 
school  teacher  unless  be  has  been  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Berlin, 
and  understands  the  cultivation  of  silk,  as  well  as  the  excellent  method  of  instnio> 
tion  pursued  in  the  German  schools  of  Trinity  Church.  And  those  teachers  who 
have  received  from  Chief  Counsellor.and  Pastor  llecker  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion, may  be  elected  to  a  vacancy  after  giving  a  trial  lesson  in  singing  in  tht 
church  and  in  teaching  the  children  in  school  in  presence  of  the  inspector,  or  ai 
,  the  clergyman  and  some  citizens  of  the  town.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
'  clergyman  must  give  notice  to  the  insjicctor,  mentioning  the  specific  salarj  and 
circumstances  of  the  position,  who  reports  to  the  chief  consistory,  waiting  for 
the  presentation  of  a  candidate  from  the  Teachers'  Seminary ;  if  none  such  is  pre- 
sented, then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman,  he  must  find  a  proper  person 
and  send  him  to  Berlin  for  examination  and  trial  lessons.  Should  be  not  be 
found  qualified,  he  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  seminary  at  his  own  expense, 
until  he  has  obtained  the  certificate  of  qualification  ;  and  failing  that,  another 
candidate  must  be  proposed. 

2  15.  No  person  shall  assume  to  teach  in  any  school  of  the  country,  village,  or 
town,  who  has  not  regularly  obtained  a  license  to  teach  ;  and  all  schools,  whether 
kept  by  man  or  woman,  not  duly  authorized,  are  entirely  prohibited.  But  par- 
ents of  wealth  may,  as  heretofore,  engage  private  teachers  for. their  children, 
provided  that  the  children  of  others  who  cannot  yet  be  taught  the  higher  branches, 
are  not  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  regular  school  in  order  to  share  the  private 
elementary  instruction. 

i  16.  As  a  schoolmaster  is  not  permitted  to  employ  his  pupils  for  his  own 
work  during  school  hours,  neither  shall  he  attend  to  his  trade  or  other  business 
during  such  hours,  or  entrust  his  wife  with  the  duties  of  the  school-room; 
though  he  may  employ  her  or  another  person  to  assist  when  the  school  is  too 
large  for  his  personal  instruction.  If  for  any  cause  he  neglects  to  teach  the  pre- 
scribed hours,  the  clergyman  shall  remind  him  of  his  duty  ;  and,  in  case  of  per- 
sistent neglect,  notice  must  be  sent  to  the  inspector  that  such  irregularities  may 
be  corrected  or  punished. 

§  17.  The  daily  work  of  the  school  should  begin  with  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  that  He  will  send  His  divine  blessing  on  their  work,  and  give  them  a 
heart  full  of  tenderness  and  sincerity  towards  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care^ 
that  tbcy  may  do  willingly  and  without  passion  all  that  is  incumbent  upon  them 
as  teachers;  being  alwtfjfs  reminded  that  they  can  have  no  influence  over  chil- 
dren, nor  win  their  hearts  without  the  divine  assistance  of  Jesus,  the  friend  of 
children,  and  of  His  holy  spirit.  During  the  instructions  they  should  devoutly 
pray  that  they,  may  not  only  keep  their  minds  composed,  but  that  God  will  bless 
their  work,  and  to  planting  and  watering  graciously  give  His  increase.    . 

Teachers  should  also  devise  various  means  to  win  the  confidence  of  yonng  pnpili, 
especially  of  the  bashful  and  slow,  and  to  render  their  task  easy.  To  this  end, 
they  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  third  part  of  the  *^ Berlin  School 
book,  "  by  which  all  the  elementary  branches  are  successfully  taught. 

2.  18.  As  much  depends  on  a  good  plan  of  organization,  it  is  ordered  that  three 
hours  in  the  forenoon  (from  8  to  11)  and  three  in  the  afternoon  (from  1  to  4 
o'clock)  shall  be  the  school  time,  nnless  the  minister  and  town  council  find  it 
more  suitable  to  begin  ei^rlier  or  close  later  in  the  day,  provided  six  hours  each 
day  in  summer  and  winter  are  devoted  to  instruction. 
2.  19.  Thoorder  of  school  shall  be  thus: 
In  the  first  hour  of  the  morning  they  will — 

First.  Sing  a  hymn,  the  words  being  sldWly  pronounced  by  the  schoolmaster, 
and  sung  by  the  children  after  him.  Every  month,  but  one  hvmn,  designated  by 
the  clergyman,  and  not  too  long  or  unfamiliar,  shall  be  learned  and  sung,  in  order 
that  the  old  and  young  may  remember  the  words  and  tune  by  frequent  repetition. 
While  singing,  the  teacher  must  see  that  all  participate,  and  no  child  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  open  the  hymnbook  and  sing  from  it,  but  all  should  be  required 
to  follow  him. 

Second,  After  the  hymn,  a  prayer  shall  be  offered,  either  by  the  master,  or  one 
of  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  read  slowly  and  distinctly  a  prescribed  prayer, 
while  the  rest  join  in  silence.  Then  all  should  directly  offer  up  a  common  prayer, 
learned  by  heart ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  psalm  for  the  month  by  one  of  thm 
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pupils,  the  devotional  exercise  should  close  with  the  Lord's  prayer.  Adj  tardj 
childrea  must  wait  at  the  door  until  prayer  is  eoded,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
others. 

Third.  After  prayer  such  a  poriiorr  of  the  catechism  is  explained  that  in  every 
six  weeks  the  book  is  gone  through.  In  this  exercise  the  followiug  method  should 
be  adopted:  The  portion  to  be  interpreted  must  be  read  by  the  children  until  it 
is  familiar  to  most  of  them.  Then  the  words  and  their  meaning  are  explained,  by 
questions^and  answers,  and  verified  by  passages  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  finally 
the  children  should  be  told  how  to  apply  the  truth  of  what  they  hear  to  i  ractical 
life.  For  little  children  Luther's  smaller  catechism  should  be  used  ;  for  the  more 
advanced  the  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  should  use  the  larger  catechism  with 
interpretations. 

During  the  remaining  hours  of  the  morning',  exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
the  ABC  should  follow  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

(1.)  In  the  first  half  hour  the  advanced  pupils  read  a  chapter  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  a  certain . portion  of  the  class, 
alternation  with  a  single  pupil,  as  the  teacher  may  designate  to  keep  the  order 
^and  attention  of  all  alive. 

(2.)  The  next  half  hour  is  devoted  to  spelling,  either  by  the  entire  class  in  con- 
cert or  each  child  alone.  Sometimes  a  word  is  written  on  the  "tafel,"  (black- 
boardf)  which  all  are  required  to  spell  and  pronoiince.  During  this  lesson  with 
the  younger  pupils  the  older  are  practised  in  finding  passages  of  Scripture  or 
hymns  in  the  hymnbuok ;  or  they  commit  to  memory  verses  and  the  names  of 
Biblical  books  in  their  succession,  that  they  may  become  ready  in  consulting  the 
Scriptures. 

(3.)  The  next  hour  is  devoted  to  the  A  B  G  classes,  with  copying  on  their  tablets 
one  or  two  letters  from  the  larger  tablet,  the  teacher  often  calling  them  to  name 
the  letters,  or  show  tbem  on  their  slates,  while  he  is  hearing  an  advanced  class 
spell,  or  attending  to  their  writing,  which  last  is  in  this  wise: 

(1.)  The  larger  children  write  during  the  first  Ittilf  of  the  third  hour,  when  their 
work  is  inspected  and  corrected  in  the  next  half  hour.  That  no  child  may  be 
neglected,  the  teacher  keeps  a  list  of  the  scholars,  who  present  their  copy-books  in 
succession,  and  he  conlinues  the  next  day  where  he  left  ofT.  In  this  manner  every 
child  will  have  his  book  returned  and  corrected  several  times  each  week. 

Here  it  snould  be  remarked,  that  the  left  side  of  the  copy-book  should  be 
written  and  corrected  first,  and  the  scholar  should  re-write  the  same  exercise  on  the 
right-hand  page,  free  of  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  teacher. 

(2.)  While  the  larger  pupils  are  writing,  the  spelling  class  is  to  be  exercised 
and  made  familiar  with  the  rules  of  reading,  and  the  powers  of  letters.  While 
the  larger  scholars  have  their  copies  corrected,  the  spelling  class  may  now  and 
then  recite  their  Bible-verse  for  the  week.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  morning- 
hour,  the  whole  school  is  called  to  prayer,  after  which  the  teacher  reads  the 
psalm  or  part  of  the  hymn  designated  for  the  season,  and  then  the  pupils  are 
quietly  dismissed.  The  master  looks  to  their  behavior  in  going  home,  that  care- 
lessness and  wickedness  may  not  dissipate  the  instructions  of  the  morning. 

During  the  first  hour  of  the  afternoon  the  whole  school  is  occupied  with  the 
teacher,  and  after  singing  some  verses  and  reading  a  psalm,  they  are  taught 
biblical  history  and  the  '*  Manual  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  country- 
schools.*'* 

The  second  hour  of  the  afternoon,  the  classes  alternately  learn  portions  of  the 
catechism.  This  may  be  done  after  the  method  shown  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Berlin  Reader,  by  writing  down  the  first  letters,  or  in  the  following  manner: 

(1.^  The  teacher  reads  repeatedly,  slowly  and  distinctly,  the  portion  which 
the  children  are  to  commit,  while  the  pupils  follow  in  the  open  book  mentally. 
Then  the  children  read  the  exercises  in  concert,  while  the  middle  and  spelling 
class  listen. 

(2.)  After  this  Is  done,  the  teacher  reads  aloud  from  comma  to  comma,  while 
the  children  repeat  until  they  know  it  by  heart ;  then  he  proceeds  with  the  next 
paragraph  in  the, same  manner,  explaining  the  Bible  phraseology  of  the  catechism, 
which  the  children  learn  together.    As  regards  the  interpretation  of  Luther's 

*  See  Memoir  of  Frederica  Eberbard  von  Bocbow. 
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catechism,  the  larger  children  will  learn  that  bj  fre<]aeDt  repetition ;  the  niiddlt 
class,  and  the  small  pupils  meanwhile  listening  attentively.  After  the  first  dan  hia 
in  concert  repeated  the  lesson  a  few  times,  the  teacher  indicates  the  indiTidnali  to 
recite  the  lesson  from  memory,  and  thus  he  satisfies  himself  as  to  their  mastery  of  it 

(3. )  Finally  each  class  recites  its  weekly  Bible-Terse,  Tarying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  In  this  manner  children  generally  learn  the  por* 
tipns  of  the  catechism  and  Christian  Doctrine  in  their  proper  connection,  together 
with  their  Bible-versee,  a  psalm  and  a  hymn  ererY  nwnth. 

The  next  half  hour,  the  larger  children  attend  to  reading,  the  middle  daas  to 
spelling,  and  the  lower  class  to  their  letters,  as  in  the  morning. 

During  the  third  and  last  hour  of  the  afternoon,  the  first  class  shall  write  and 
cypher ;  while  the  middle  class  continue  their  spelling,  and  the  little  childrea 
their  A,  B,  C. 

On  Saturday,  instead  of  the  catechism  in  the  first  hour  of  the  morning,  the 
children  will  repeat  the  Bible-verses,  psalms  and  hymns  they  have  learned,  of 
which  the  teacher  keeps  a  memorandum.  Then,  from  week  to  week,  he  relates 
to  them  a  history  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  explains  the  same  and  shows 
its  application  to  life  and  conduct.  For  the  older  children  he  may  use  the  Biblicsl 
chart,  to  aid  them  in  more  perfectly  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures.  After 
this  they  shall  read  the  gospel  or  the  epistle  for  the  next  Sunday.  Next  they 
write  on  their  slate,  of  which  the  teacher  corrects  the  orthography.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  school,  the  children  shall  be  earnestly  exhorted  to  behare  well  on 
Sundiiy ;  to  be  quiet  and  devotional  at  church ;  to  listen  and  treasure  up  the 
word  of  God  for  their  salvation. 

The  schoolmaster,  during  all  the  hours  above  designated,  must  be  constantly 
with  the  children,  and  never  be  absent  from  school  one  hour,  much  less  one  day, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  pastor  and  the  permission  of  his  superiors,  in  which 
case  he  must  in  time  provide  another  person  to  teach  the  school,  that  the  yonng 
may  not  be  neglected. 

In  large  cities,  and  villages,  where  there  is  more  than  one  class-room,  it  shall 
be  reported  by  the  inspectors  and  clergymen  to  our  provincial  consistory,  which 
will  regulate  the  order  of  lessons  and  method  of  instruction  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  place. 

i  20.  As  the  country  has  hitherto  been  deluged  with  all  sorts  of  school- 
books,  especially  with  interpretations  of  the  catechism,  and  so-called  "  orders  <tf 
salvation/'  because  evorv  preacher  selects  the  books  after  his  own  pleasare,  or 
writes  some  himself  and  has  them  printed,  by  which  children,  especially  if  the 
parents  change  their  residence,  are  much  confused,  it  is  our  will,  that  henceforth 
no  other  books,  than  such  as  have  been  approved  by  our  consistory,  shall  be  nsed 
in  any  country-schools  over  which  we  have  the  right  of  patron.  These  books  in- 
clude, according  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  New  Testament,  the  book  called 
'^  Exercise  in  Prayer,"  in  which  not  only  are  the  contents  of  each  book  in  the 
Bible,  but  the  main  subiect  of  each  chapter  is  framed  into  a  prayer,  to  assist  the 
young  in  expressing  their  invocations  in  the  words  of  divine  truths.  Also  the 
Halle  or  Berlin  Bible,  both  of  which  agree  in  their  divisions  into  paragraphs  and 
pages ;  next  the  small  and  large  Catechism  of  Luther ;  the  Index  of  the  books  ot 
the  Bible ;  the  Christian  Doctrines  in  their  connection  ;  the  Berlin  Spelling-book 
and  Reader ;  the  General  Attributes  of  God,  of  the  world  and  man ;  and  the 
Little  Book  for  children  in  the  country,  on  all  sorts  of  necessary  and  nsefol 
things. 

I  21.  Each  class  must  not  only  have  the  same  books,  but  the  clergyman  and 
teacher  must  see  that  every  child  has  his  own  book,  so  that  two  pupils  need  not 
look  over  the  same  book.  Children,  whose  books  are  furnished  from  the  funds  oi 
the  church  or  the  commune,  are  not  allowed  to  take  them  home,  but  will  deliver 
them  to  the  master,  at  the  close  of  the  lessons,  who  will  take  charge  of  them  M 
the  property  of  the  school. 

{22.  Discipline  should  be  administered  with  discretion,  and  the  ^  and 
Tices  of  selfishness,  obstinacv,  lying,  calling  bad  names,  disobedience^  wratli, 
the  habit  of  quarrelling  and  nghting  must  be  rebuked^  corrected  and  ponished, 
yet  always  with  discretion  and  after  previous  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  oi 
each  act.  In  punishing  the  young  the  teacher  must  abstain  from  all  unbecoming 
passion,  harsh  language,  and  exhibit  a  paternal  calmness  and  moderation,  so  that 
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children  may  not  be  spoiled  bj  excessive  tenderness,  or  made  timid  bj  exces8iT« 
severity.  When,  from  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  or  for  example,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  panish  severely,  the  teacher  shall  first  consult  the  clergyman,  who 
shall  thoroaghly  investigate  the  ease,  advise  impartially,  so  that  parents  shall 
not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  school. 

i  23.  Before  church  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  parents  shall  be 
required  tdsoud  their  children  to  the  schoolmaster,  that  they  may  walk  to  church 

..in  proper  order  and  be  uodcr  good  supervision  while  there.  Uc  must  take  them  ^ 
quietly  and  orderly  out  of  church,  after  the  service;  and  while  in  church  must  ' 
occupy  a  special  teat,  near  the  children,  that  he  may  note  down  the  absent,  and 
have  an  eye  on  those  present,  that  they  behave  modestly,  and  join  in  singing  with 
becoming  devotion,  without  whispering  or  playing  during  the  sermon,  respecting 
which  they  should  be  interrogated  on  the  following  day.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  schoolmaster  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  boys  who  assist  at  funerals,  that  they 
walk  reverently  two  and  two,  while  those  who  can,  join  in  singing  the  funeral 

.  hymns ;  and  on  all  public  occasions,  they  should  behave  modestly,  and  be  cour- 
teous in  their  manners,  words  and  actions. 

^  24.    In  all  other  affairs  of  the  school,  the  teacher  must  avail  himself  of^ 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  clergyman,  as  his  superior  officer,  and  by  hisj 
school-regulation  the  tea<.hers  are  so  directed.   Of  all  that  regards  their  office  they 
must,  on  demtind,  give  an  account,  and  accept  directions  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
scribed method  and  discipline,  because  we  have  confidence  in  our  ministers  and 
bind  it  on  their  con^ciences  that  in  their  towns  they  will  earnestly  endeavor  to 

^abolish  all  abuses  and  defects,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools.    In 

^case  however  one  or  the  other  of  the  schoolmasters  should  neglect  the  duties  of 
his  office,  after  be  is  eugagcd.  and  be  found  unreliable,  the  pastor's  duty  will  be, 
earnestly  to  remind  him  of  bis  duty,  with  kindness  once  or  twice,  and  if  he 
still  continues  in  his  negligence,  to  apply  for  a  remedy  to  the  nearest  justice:  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  the  Superintendent  or  Inspector,  and  if  their  warning  is 
not  heeded,  make  a  report  to  the  consistory,  that,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
they  may  decree  a  suspension  or  removal. 

§  25.  fispeciully  is  it  our  pleasure,  that  clergymen  in  villages  and  towns  i 
shall  visit  the  schools  of  their  place,  generally  twice  a  week,  sometimes  in  the| 
morning  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall  not  only  take  the  informa- 
tion of  the  sacristans  or  schoolmaster,  but  themselves  examine  the  children  in  the 
catechism  and  question  them  after  other  schoolbooks.    They  shall  hold  a  monthly 
conference  with  the  schoolteachers  in  matre,  and  designate  to  them  the  portion  of 
the  catechism,  the  hymn,  the  psalm  and  Bible-verses  which  the  children  shall 
learn  during  the  next  month.    Then  he  instructs  them  how  to  observe  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  sermon  and  how  to  examine  the  children  ;  he  also  points  out^ 
the  defects  in  their  instruction  in  school,  their  method,  discipline,  and  gives  i 
them  other  information,  that  the  schoolteachers  may  fulfil  their  duties.    If  a* 
clergyman,  against  our  expectation,  should  be  careless  in  bis  visits  to  the  schools, 
or  in  the  performance  of  the  other  duties  enjoined  upon  him  in  these  regulations, 
and  not  labor  earnestly  to  effect  an  exact  observance  of  this  law  on  the  part  of 
custos  and  teachers,  he  shall  if  convicted  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  instruc- 
tions, be  suspended  cum  effectu^  for  a  time,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  removed  from 
office :  because  the  care  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  supervision  "i 
thereof,  belong  to  the  most  important  duties  of  the  ministry,  as  we  always  desire  | 
them  to  be  considered. 

§  26.  The  Superintendents  and  Inspectors  of  every  district  are  hereby  com-l 
mandcd,  in  the  most  expressive  manner,  annually  to  inspect  every  country-school] 
in  their  jurisdiction,  and  with  due  attention  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the] 
schools,  and  examine  whether  parents  and  school  authorities  have  held  their  | 
children  to  regular  attendance  at  school  or  have  been  negligent ;  whether  the 
clergymen  have  done  their  duty  in  the  observance  of  these  regulations,  by  visit- 
ing the  schools  and  superintending  the  teacher ;  especially  whether  the  school- 
master has  the  ability  required  or  is  not  competent,  and  whatever  else  is  in  need 


only  in  regard  to  piiblic  schools  in  the  cotuitry,  in  villages  or  cities,  but  also 


ess 
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whtK  tbe  nobility  huva  the  Jo*  Patrtmatui,  Itiat  ineompetenttchooImMten  u 
be  kaowD  to  the  consiilorf  aod  thcj  take  toeanrte  lo  diminiib  iKnorucei 
iiniBotelitj  among  thejoung.  At  the  tame  time  tboea  cbildren,  who  have  m 
good  progr(«9  in  scbOol,  Bball  be  introduced  to  tbe  ubooI-riBiton  at  tbe  ezmmi 
tion.  and  urterwards  be  admitted  to  the  weekly  instniclioa  in  tbe  catecbim 
(he  boose  of  Ibe  putor,  where  thej  ehall  be  made  tboroaghl;  acquainted  t 
CbriBtiaoitj. 

Id  general  we  here  CDnfirm  and  renew  all  wboleeome  laws,  pobliabed  in  for 
Umee,  especially,  that  no  clergyman  abatl  admit  locoaBnnalionand  Iheoacrami 
any  childrco  not  or  bia  commooe,  nor  tbOM  nnable  to  read,  or  who  an  ignoi 
of  the  fundamental  priociptca  of  enuigeUcal  religion. 
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NOTSMBBX  8,  176A. 


We,  FREDERIC,  hy  the  grace  qf  God,  King  of  Pruina,  J-c., 

Make  known  hereby  that,  as  in  our  paternal  care  for  the  welfare  of  oar  faithfVil 
subjects,  we  were  led  to  issae  the  order  of  Aogust  12,  1763,  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  ill-managed  conntrj  schools,  we  have  thought  proper  to  proclaim  a 
similar  order  in  regard  to  onr  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Silesia  and  the  count/ 
of  Glatz,  for  the  organization  of  the  common  elementary  schools  in  towns  and 
villages.  That  we  may  make  our  Roman  Catholic  subjects  more  useful  citizens, 
we  hereby  ordain  :      ' 

1.  To  strike  at  the  source  of  all  poor  instruction,  no  schoolmaster,  or  by  what- 
ever name  teachers  in  cities  and  villages  may  be  designated,  shall  be  anywhere 
engaged  if  he  cannot  prove,  in  the  manner  described  below,  that,  with  skill  in 
singing  and  playing  the  organ  sufficient  to  perform  the  services  in  the  Church,  he 
has  acquired  the  art  of  instructing  the  young  in  the  German  language,  after  the 
manner  approved  by  Catholic  school  authorities. 

2.  And  that  every  one  who  desire^  to  be  employed  in  schools  may  have  the 
opportunity  for  learning  all  that  is  nei^ed  by  a  good  t^Eicher,  wc  have  thought  it 
best  to  establish  here  and  there  certain  schools,  in  which  not  only  the  young  will 
have  the  best  instruction,  but  where  adults,  also,  may  be  taught  how  to  teach  and 
manage  youth.  For  this  purpose  we  have  selected  the  following  schools  *.  for 
Lower  Silesia,  the  school  of  the  Brcslau  Cathedral  ad  St.  Joannem,  the  school  of 
the  second  Cistercians  at  the  convents  of  Leubus,  Grussau,  and  the  Augustines  of 
Sagan  ;  for  upper  Silesia,  the  school  in  the  city  of  Ratibor  and  of  the  Cistercians 
at  the  convent  of  Rauden  ;  and  for  the  county  of  Glatz,  the  school  of  the  city  of 
Uabelschwerdt. 

3.  Wo  command  that  the  above-named  schools,  which  arc  to  servo  as  semina- 
ries for  future  teachers,  shall  not  only  be  constantly  provided  with  skillful  teach- 
ers, but  each  shall  also  have  a  well-informed  director,  who  shall  .devote  himself  to 
maintaining  and  improving  the  condition  of  his  school,  and  especially  to  training 
and  instructing  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  The  director  must  observe  the 
following : 

4.  He  should  aim  at  having  everything  in  his  school  taught  and  learned  thor- 
oughly, and  in  reference  to  the  needs  of  common  life,  which  will  be  further  de- 
scribed below.  He  should  show  the  teachers  how  to  give  their  pupils  the  reasons 
for  everything,  that  they  may  obtain  an  understanding  thereof,  and  become  them- 
selves able,  on  being  questioned,  to  give  these  reasons.  His  object  should  not  be 
to  load  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  but  to  enlighten  and  train  his  mind. 

5.  And,  since  the  method  in  which  the  first  teachers  of  the  above-named 
schools  were  instructed  is  such  that,  by  retaining  it,  all  those  advantages  may  be 
reached,  it  is  our  will  that  it  should  be  introduced  everywhere,  especially  the 
essential  part  of  the  method  of  letters,  tables,  questions,  and  ansif^crs,  as  well  as 
the  books  written  for  this  purpose. 

6.  The  directors  should  not  omit  to  employ  such  other  advantages  as  they  or 
others  may  discover  in  connection  with  this  popular  mode  of  teaching ;  and  to 
this  end  they  should  correspond  among  themselves,  and  read  the  best  works  on 
schools  and  education.  That  such  writings  may  become  known  to  them,  we  com- 
mend the  publisher  of  the  privileged  Breslau  literary  periodical  to  notice  and 
criticise  such  books  and  treaties  as  are  new  or  reprint^. 

*l.  With  regard  to  those  who  frequent  such  schools  in  order  to  become  skillfVil 
teachers,  the  directors  must  not  only  observe  the  above,  but  also  require  theiii|. 
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after  their  lessons  in  matters  pertaining  to  schools,  and  the  nae  of  school  books 
and  tables,  to  be  present  when  the  regular  teachers  instruct  the  children.  Thej 
must  also,  as  soon  as  thej  are  capable,  be  required  to  teach*  certain  classes  nnder 
the  eye  of  the  teachers,  that  the  latter  may  correct  them  when  they  do  not  proceed 
in  a  right  manner.  The  director  and  teachers  of  the  seminary  should  take  pains 
to  point  out  all  such  helps  as  will  facilitate  and  lessen  the  labors  of  the  teacher, 
without  injury  to  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  without  employing  any  means 
that  would  cause  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  director  should  make 
the  prceparandi  acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  their  future  profession,  and 
inspire  them  with  a  delight  in  fulfilling  them.  Especially  should  he  imprefcs  them 
with  the  importance  of  their  office,  and  how  much  depends  upon  it,  as  good  or 
evil  instruction  tends  to  form  useful  or  bad  subjects  of  the  State. 

8.  He  should  diligently  inquire  as  to  what  progress  the  prccyarandi  have  made, 
and  how  fur  they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  teaching  ;  especially  at  the  time 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  hp  should  have  an  eye  on  their  morals  and  conduct, 
endeavor  to  improve  them,  and  remark  on  their  deportment  in  the  certificates  to 
be  given  them. 

9.  Such  certificate  the  candidate  shall  present  at  the  vicar's  office  in  Breslan, 
or  to  the  deacon  in  Glatz,  or  to  the  vicars  in  other  dioceses  ;  or,  if  not  trained  in 
the  principal  seminary  at  Breslau,  or  in  that  of  Glatz,  he  shall  present  it  first  to 
the  director  of  the  Cathedral  school,  and  then  to  the  director  of  the  seminary, 
that  he  may  be  examined  by  ihem,  to  discover  if  he  actually  possesses  the  skill 
which  the  testimonial  ascribes  to  him.  If  he  does  not  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  this,  or  fails  to  acquire  a  better  preparation  in  the  seminaries  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Breslan,  or  in  that  in  the  district  of  Glatz,  his  certificate  shall  be  of  no  avail. 

10.  All  candidates  of  theology  shall  acquire  in  the  principal  seminary  at  Bres- 
lau that  knowledge  of  teaching  necessary  in  order  to  exercise  a  projier  superin- 
tendence over  schools,  in  conformity  with  these  regulations.  The  director  will 
give  them  such  instruction  and  note  their  progress  in  a  certificate,  by  which  the 
students  may  satisfy  their  directing  minister  in  Silesia  that  they  have  learned  the 
method,  whenever  they  request  permission  to  take  orders,  or  ask  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice. 

11.  As  to  school  teachers  who  apply  for  position  in  those  parts  of  the  State 
where  the  Polish  language  is  spoken,  the  directors  of  the  seminarits  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Silesia  should  examine  the  candidates  as  to  their  knowledge  of  German; 
whether  they  are  able  to  teach  that  language  to  the  children  ;  and  if  not,  they 
must  learn  it  before  they  will  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  school.  They  must 
also  understand  the  Poiish  language  sufficiently  to  use  the  school  books  in  both 
languages  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  schools  of  Upper  Silesia. 

12.  Since  we  have  thus  made  ample  provi.-ion  for  school  teachers  to  become 
skilled  in  the  administration  of  their  office,  it  is  our  will,  also,  that  the  places 
where  no  teachers  arc  to  be  procured  shall  henceforth  not  be  without  them.  In 
towns  which  have  no  teachers,  and  are  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  school,  it  would  be  ioi practicable  to  send  children  to  school  in  winter. 
Therefore,  wherever  hitherto  towns  have  depended  upon  a  school  at  a  distance  of 
ore  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  we  command  our  Council  of  War  and  Do- 
mains to  determine,  through  the  administrator  of  the  district,  who,  to  this  end. 
shall  take  the  advice  of  the  highest  clergy  in  the  district  where  teachers  should 
be  located,  how  much  the  State  and  the  commune  must  contribute  to  his  support, 
and  what  measures  arc  necessary  to  erect  school-houses. 

13.  It  is  well  known  how  much  children  are  hindered  in  their  studies  and  be- 
come distracteil  when,  in  the  room  in  which  the  school  is  kept,  the  wife  and 
children  and  frequently  even  the  relatives  of  the  schoolmaster,  work  at  their 
trade  or  domestic  duties.  In  order  to  remove  this  evil,  the  school  room  must  be 
separated  from  the  living  room,  in  all  new  school-houses  erected  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  shall  be  convenient,  well  lighted,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  ch'ldreu.  In  cities  where  schools  have  several  teachers,  a  separate  room  must 
be  constructed  for  every  teacher,  which  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  than 
school  purposes.  These  schools  are  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  commune, 
if  it  is  mainly  Catholic,  with  concurrence  of  the  proprietors,  without  distinction 
of  religion ;  because  it  is  important  to  masters  of  every  denomination  that  sab* 
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ordinates  be  made  useful  through  the  trnining  of  the  school ;  and  all  necessary 
furniture,  blackboards,  inkstands,  and  books  for  cliildren  of  destitute  parents 
they  shall  furnish  also. 

14.  In  places  where  the  salary  of  a  teacher  is  so  small  that  he  cannot  subsist 
on  it,  our  Council  of  War  and  Domains  shall  see  that  the  proprietors  and  Catholic 
subjects  raise  a  sufficient  support  for  Inm  and  pay  it  promptly.  In  places  whero 
the  number  of  Catholic  inhabitants  is  very  small,  and  consequently  a  living  sal- 
ary for  the  teacher  cannot  be  made  up  witliout  oppressing  the  people,  we  will  per- 
mit the  teacher  to  practice  a  trade  for  his  better  subsistence,  like  that  of  a  tailor 
or  stocking  weaver  ;  but  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  school  room  or 
during  school  hours.  Any  traffic  in  beer  or  liquor,  or  attendance  at  fairs  with 
music,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  lawful  trades  of  a  teacher.  Experience  shows 
that  the  first  distracts  a  teacher  and  entices  him  from  his  duties ;  and  by  music 
and  taverns  the  best  schoolmasters  are  ruined,  and  reduced  to  drinking  and  idle- 
ness. 

15.  Therefore  all  teachers  are  forbidden  to  keep  a  tavern,  or  to  wait  on  wed- 
dings and  other  occasions ;  and  we  jiermit  them  to  labor  in  any  trade  that  will  be 
no  hindrance  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

16.  With  the  same  intent,  of  guarding  schools  against  interruptions,  we  re- 
lease teachers  from  the  customary  duty  of  carrying  the  messages  from  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  neighboring  clergy,  and  we  command  that  such  should  be  done  in 
future  by  other  messengers  from  the  commune,  since  these  messages  generally 
concern  our  war  orders, 

-  17.  The  instructions  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  our  Depart- 
ment of  War  and  Domain  in  Breslau  for  school  teachers  in  villages,  which  define 
the  hours  of  school  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  must  be  observed  by  all  teachers. 
We  here  refer  to  it,  and  command  that  these  instructions  be  followed  in  every 
particular. 

18.  In  regard  to  primary  schools  in  cities,  for  which  no  regulations  have  yet 
been  issued,  we  ordain  the  following :  First,  there  shall  be  no  diflferonce  between 
winter  or  summer,  as  far  as  the  sc  hools  are  concerned  ;  because,  in  cities,  the 
causes  which  prevent  country  people  from  sending  their  children  to  school  do  not 
generally  exist.  Therefore  the  schools  must  be  open  throughout  the  year  from 
eight  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon.  ,— — • 

19.  As  schools  in  large  cities  have  frequently  two  or  three  teachers,  we  ordain  \ 
that  one  of  them — he  who  writes  the  best  hand — shall  teach  the  smaller  children 
in  the  first  elements ;  the  others  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

20.  Instruction  to  beginners  includes:  1st,  the  letters,  spelling,  and  simple 
reading.  The  letters  must  be  learned  in  a  month  ;  and  since,  in  cities,  new  chil- 
dren are  coming  in  every  month,  the  course  is  to  be  repeated.  Every  month  the  ; 
children  should  spell  the  six  different  classes  of  syllables  in  the  spelling  book  ;  in 
the  third  month  the  children,  who  began  with  the  letters  the  first  month,  should 
commence  to  read,  but  the  difficult  words  must  still  be  spelled  and  the  rules  be 
inquired  into.  Every  month  ihcy  must  go  over  the  tables  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  are  found  in  the  school  books  for  children.  2d,  in  writing,  the 
teacher  should  first  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  rules  of  penmanship  after  the 
printed  instructions,  and  they  should  then  practise  them  until  they  have  a  correct 
German  current  handwriting,  and  can  also  write  Latin  letters  according  to  the 
rules  contained  in  the  above  instructions.  He  should  go  over  the  tables  of  callig- 
raphy every  month,  taking  the  general  principles  during  the  first  two  weeks  and 
the  current  letters ;  in  the  third  week,  the  Latin  and  current  handwriting;  and 
in  the  fourth  week  whatever  is  necessary  to  write  words  and  sentences.  In  cor- 
recting, he  should  not  omit  to  point  at  the  tables,  and  proceed  after  the  instruc- 
tions printed  on  the  same.  3d.  in  arithmetic  he  must  likewise  proceed  after  the 
tables  on  the  five  simple  operations  prepared  for  the  Silesian  schools  ;  also  in  the  . 
rule  of  three  with  simple  numbers,  and  he  must  endeavor  to  bring  the  children  to 
do  quick  cyphering.  During  the  first  month  he  is  to  finish  the  table  of  enumera- 
tion, and  the  children  should  know  how  to  pronounce  and  write  any  given  num- 
ber of  not  above  eight  or  nine  figures.  Addition  and  multiplication  should  be 
completed  in  two  months,  and  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  semi-annual 
term  given  to  subtraction  and  division  and  recapitulating  the  other  operations. 
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21.  The  children  thus  prepared  are  to  be  farther  instructed  hy  the  second 
teacher.  When  they  are  able  to  read  the  larger  tables  with  floencjr,  thej  should 
be  taught  how  to  pronounce  correctly  the  French  words  which  occur  frequently 
in  German  papers.  In  writing,  the  teacher  should  show  them  the  law  style  and 
fractura,  and  the  current  letters  which  they  learned  from  the  first  teacher  need  not 
conform  to  his  own  handwriting,  and  he  need  not  make  copies  for  them,  but 
should  cause  them  to  copy  select  portions  from  books  or  other  useful  matters,  be 
seeing  that  all  they  write  is  in  agreement  with  the  rules  given  in  the  tables  of  cal- 
ligraphy. He  should  instruct  them  in  orthography,  not  only  by  copying,  but  by 
dictating  to  them  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  the  pupils  acquire  a  fluency  in 
writing,  and  also  to  see  how  far  they  apply  the  rules  of  orthoffraphy .  He  should 
teach  the  older  scholars  to  write  compositions  of  various  kinds,  especially  letters 
and  forms  which  occur  most  frequently  in  common  litb.  He  should  observe  the 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  language,  in  the  modifications  or  combinations  of  words, 
for  which  purpose  ho  should  use  Gottsched's  grammar.  In  arithmetic  the  pupils 
should  learn  the  four  operations  in  simple  numbers  and  with  fractions,  the  rule  of 
three  in  all  its  applications,  and  the  Italian  practice,  if  any  desire  it.  Oftentimes, 
especially  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave  the  school  and  gain  a  living  by  the  pen, 
the  teacher  should  give  them  various  bills  and  accounts,  and  show  them  how  to 
draw  these  up  correetly,  and  what  must  be  done  in  revising  accounts. 

22.  If,  as  in  almost  all  large  cities,  the  school  has  a  third  teacher,  he  should 
instruct  in  the  first  elements  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in  general  and 
special  history,  in  understanding  and  using  a*map,  in  studying  geography  from 
tables  printed  for  this  purpose,  and  in  finding  places  on  the  map  by  means  of  the 
Lexicorum.  We  shall  also,  in  order  to  give  the  young  an  idea  of  those  things 
whicli  render  a  State  prosperous  and  the  subjects  contented,  cause  to  be  pdblished 
a  short  text-book,  containing  the  most  useful  knowledge  of  physics  and  some  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  tlio  objects  which  arc  of  importance  in  arts,  trades,  and 
raanufactures.  The  duty  of  making  the  contents  of  such  a  book  known  to  youth 
bclonrfs,  also,  in  larger  cities,  to  the  third  teacher. 

Tliough  these  arc  the  branches  taught  by  the  second  and  third  teacher,  as 
namod  above  and  more  in  detail  in  Appendix  A,  yet  it  has  not  been  defined,  as 
was  done  in  the  duties  of  the  lowest  teacher,  how  murh  each  shall  accomplish 
in  a  fixed  time.  Since  this,  as  well  as  what  each  shall  teach,  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  place  and  the  skill  of  the  teachers,  we  will  leave  it  to  be  determined 
by  tjie  clergyman  of  the  place,  with  the  approbation  of  his  school  inspector,  who 
may  also,  for  instruction  in  music,  select  a  teacher  whom  ■  they  consider  best 
adapted.  But  a  programme  should  describe  what,  by  whom,  and  at  which  hour 
this  or  that  is  to  be  taught,  and  when  to  review  a  subject  again,  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  teacher  to  advance  the  young,  and  to  give  children  who  commence  tbdr 
studies  an  opportunity  to  learn  all  by  a  set  time  from  the  beginning  and  thor- 
oughly. 

2.i.  That  there  may  be  no  want  of  persons  skilled  in  teaching,  the  directors  of 
seminaries  must  endeavor  gradually  to  train  the  best  scholars  for  these  duties; 
and  in  changing  teachers,  try  to  engage  persons  who  understand  these  branches, 
and  are  able  to  teach  them. 

24.  At  the  end  of  this  we  have  added  sub.  A,  a  table  in  which  the  time  is  ex- 
actly given  when  to  pursue  each  lesson  above  named,  and  also  as  to  how  to  pro- 
ceed m  cities  where  there  are  two  teachers  only,  that  the  children  may  learn  a 
little  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  We  have  therefore  caused  to 
be  added,  from  the  in^truclions  already  given  for  the  organization  of  village 
schoo's,  sub.  B  ,  the  order  of  time,  which  is  to  be  punctually  observed  by  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  our  duchy  of  Silesia  and  the  sover- 
eign county  of  Glatz. 

25.  All  these  regulations,  intended  for  the  welfare  of  our  faithftil  subjects, 
will  create  but  little  effect  if,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  the  schools  are 
empty,  where  it  is  left  to  the  will  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
or  not.  We  ordain,  therefore,  by  this  present,  that  all  children  in  cities  and  vil« 
lages,  without  distinction,  whether  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  for  tuition  or  not. 
bhall  be  sent  to  school  as  soon  as  they  complete  their  sixth  year,  and  shall  attend 
the  same  until  they  are  thirteen  years  old. 
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26.  Parents  and  gnnrdians  who  retain  their  children  at  home  against  thii 
order  shall,  unless  notoriously  known  as  unable,  pay  double  the  tuition  fee  to  the 
school  teacher ;  the  guardians  from  their  own  means,  without  any  right  of  charge 
ing  it  to  their  wards'  account ;  this  to  be  levied  by  the  justice  of  the  court  of  the 
district ;  and  the  poor,  who  cannot  pay  this  forfeiture,  shall  be  compelled  to  two 
days'  work  for  the  commune,  wiihout  pay,  for  every  week  they  neglect  to  send 
their  children  to  school.  Children  of  less  than  eight  years  must  attend  school  in 
summer  and  winter ;  in  summer  only  in  the  forenoon. 

27.  As  regards  older  children,  whom  the  parents  need  for  guarding  the  cattle 
and  for  other  farm  work,  we  permit  that  such,  because  the  young  now  learn  faster 
and  more  thoroughly  by  the  new  method  introduced,  be  free  from  school  from 
St.  George's  day  to  St.  Martin's. 

28.  They  shall  be  required,  however,  during  this  time,  to  attend  the  instmo- 
tions  in  Christianity  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  after  that  to  participate  for 
two  hours  in  the  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  given  in  school;  which  lessons 
the  teachers  shall  give  under  direction  of  the  pastor,  that  they  may  become  use- 
ful to  the  young.  Tliosc,  also,  who  have  left  school,  and  are  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  must  attend  these  lessons,  though  they  may  be  in  service  on  a  do- 
main*or  with  a  farmer,  for  their  employers  are  bound  to  send  them  to  school  at 
such  time,  that  they  may  recapitulate  what  they  learned  before,  and  prevent  the 
utter  lack  of  necessary  knowledge  J  The  schoolmaster  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  per- 
sons who  attend  this  repetition  school,  note  their  presence  and  absence,  and  in- 
form the  pastor  of  the  latter.  Such  list  is  to  be  made  after  formula  F,  and  the 
teacher  shall  present  it,  together  with  his  semi-annual  report,  to  the  clergyman, 
who  again  transmits  the  same  to  the  bishop  and  to  the  school  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  the  number  of  those  who  have  attended  and  who  have  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  repetition  school. 

29.  The  best  means  of  brin(;ing  all  children  into  school  is  the  keeping  of  an 
exact  list.  The  schoolmasters  in  the  country  shall  be  obliged  to  make  sTich  a  list 
from  the  records  of  baptism,  after  the  form  published  with  the  former  instruc- 
tions, and  to  this  end  should  make  careful  inquiries  about  the  children  brought  jn 
from  other  towns.  This  cannot  be  difficult,  and  thus  they  can  keep  a  complete 
register  of  all  the  children  of  school  age. 

30.  There  may  be  mure  difficulties  in  cities,  on  account  of  the  many  new 
comers  from  other  places,  and  wo  therefore  command  that  every  owner  of  a  house, 
fifteen  days  before  St.  Michael's  and  fifteen  days  before  St.  George's  day,  ma^ufi  a 
written  return  to  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  giving  the  number  of  his  house,  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  children,  together  with  the  name  and  occupation  of  the 
parents,  and  the  magistrate  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  clergyman  for  the  com- 
pletion of  tho  school  register. 

31.  Inhabitants  of  cities,  who  have  the  means,  are  still  at  liberty  to  engage 
family  tutors  for  their  children,  but  these  tutors  are  not  permitted  to  teach  chil- 
dren of  other  families  than  those  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  engaged,  in  order 
not  to  diminish  the  number  at  the  common  city  school.  In  general,  all  irregular 
schools  are  suppressed,  and  the  magistrates  should  not  permit  any  to  be  kept ; 
and  all  parents,  who  cannot  keep  a  tutor  for  the  family,  must  send  their  children 
tathe  city  school  under  penalty  of  the  above  forfeits. 

32.  Children,  who  desire  to  follow  professional  studies,  provided  they  nre  qual- 
ified according  to  these  amended  regulations,  need  not  have  reached  the  thirteenth 
year,  but  may  at  an  earlier  age  enter  the  school  of  the  Jesuits,  if  they  have  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  bishop  or  inspector  of  the  district  and  received  a 
written  certificate  in  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  letter-wri- 
ting, the  four  rules  in  arithmetic  and  the  fractions,  and  the  different  applications 
of  the  rule  of  three.  This  examination  is  also  binding  on  all  ^children  who  have 
been  taught  by  tutors  at  homo,  when  they  intend  to  enter  the  school  of  the  Je« 
suits,  and  also  when  the  bishop  and  school  inspector  come  to  inspect  the  publio 
schools  in  their  district. 

33.  Tutors  shall  not  be  engaged  by  any  family  unless  they  prove,  by  a  test!-* 
monial  from  the  director  of  a  seminary,  that  they  have  practised  the  art  of  teach« 
ing,  or  have  proved  their  qualification  before  the  pastor  and  teacher  of  the  place ; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  they  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman.    Sinot 
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there  is  .no  want  of  opportunity  for  tutors  to  qualify  themselres,  and  since  the 
public  interest  demands  that  children  should  not  be  neglected  in  prirate  instruc- 
tion, as  is  frequently  the  casej  we  command  all  who  engage  tutors  to  obserye  this 
provision. 

34.  Children  in  Tillages,  who  often  possess  the  ability  to  learn  what  is  ie> 
quired  in  village  schools  before  their  thirteenth  year,  may  leave  school  before  this 
ag^,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  obtain  a  written  certificate  from  the  clergy  and 
th.e  inspector. 

35.  That  children  may  not  be  kept  from  school,  masters,  in  places  where  obli- 
gatory service  is  rendered,  shall  have  no  power  to  compel  the  young  of  either  sex 
to  work  on  their  farms  until  they  have  completed  their  thirteenth  year  ;  yet  thooe 
of  eight  years  of  age  may  tend  the  flocks  in  summer,  if  they  attend  the  repetition 
schools  on  Sunday.  y 

36.  If  farmers  hire  the  children  of  poor  people  before  their  thirteenth  year, 
they  are  required  to  send  them  to  school,  between  St.  Andrew's  and  EUister,  every 
day,  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  and  pay  half  tuition  fees  for  them  to  the  school- 
master. If  they  neglect  to  send  such  children  to  school  thc^  shall  pay,  as  a  for- 
feit, the  full  tuition  fee,  and  double  that  if  they  remain  disobedient,  or  the  justice 
may  decree  other  punishment.  Schoolmasters' shall  charge  for  such  children  t>nly 
half  tuition  fees. 

37.  The  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  remains  the  same  in 
the  village  schools ;  but  in  cities  where  children  have  hitherto  been  instructed 
free  of  charge,  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic ;  also  in  music  and  Latin,  whenever  such  was  customary, 
and  shall  pay  nothing  if  the  schoolmasters  can  make  their  subsistence  without 
this.  But  fur  all  other  branches  which,  according  to  this  regulation,  are  taught 
by  skilful  teachers,  we  command  all  school  inspectors  to  fix  the  fees  to  be  paid  the 
teachers,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  place,  at  not  above  six  groscmen  per 
month  anti  scholar.    The  other  tuition  fees  in  cities  remain  as  heretofore. 

33.  For  the  benefit  of  children  of  destitute  parents,  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  instruction,  nor  to  buy  the  necessary  books  and  papers,  we  command  that 
twice  every  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Three  Kings,  and  on  the  twelfth  Sun- 
day after  Pentecost,  the  clergy  shall  take  a  collection  in  their  churches,  and  im- 
press on  the  people  the  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor.  Separate  money  boxes  shall 
be  put  up  for  each  school,  and  the  congregation  be  informed  for  which  school 
each  is  designated. 

39.  The  moneys  collected  shall  be  given  to  the  court  of  the  town,  which,  by 
the  advice  of  the  clergyman,  shall  first  pay  for  books  and  paper,  and  then  the 
tuition  fee  to  the  schoolmaster  for  these  poor  scholars.  These  amounts  must  be 
accounted  for  separately  in  the  accounts  of  the  commune,  and  if  any  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  defray  all  dues,  the  communal  treasury,  where  the  parish  is  entirely 
Catholic,  or  the  individual  Catholics  in  towns  where  there  are  other  conft^^ions, 
shall  pay  the  balance.  In  cities,  the  disposition  of  these  moneys  is  left  with  the 
clergy  and  the  aldermen.  Expenditures  and  receipts  must  constitute  a  separate 
chapter  iu  the  church  accounts. 

40.  The  pastor  and  aldermen  of  cities,  the  justices  in  towns,  who  have  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  community^  must  judge  what  children  need  such  benefice, 
and  parents  are  not  allowed  to  excuse  themselves  from  the  dut^  of  paving  the 
schoolmaster  in  order  to  procure  necessaries  for  their  family  until  their  incompe- 
tency has  been  acknowledged,  and  their  names  put  on  the  list  of  the  poor.  Such 
list  is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher,  that  he  may  know  what  parents  are  excused 
from  paying  for  instruction. 

41.  The  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  home  the  books  provided  in 
this  manner,  but  they  must  be  left  in  the  school.  The  teacher  should  number 
them,  and,  at  the  close  of  school,  put  them  in  a  book  closet,  and  have  a  regular 
inventory  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other  furniture  and  utensils,  and  must  not  per- 
mit any  to  be  carried  away.  The  Sagan  school,  which  has  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing school  books,  gives  every  tenth  copy  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
teachers  who  want  school  books  should  never  order  less  than  nine,  so  ad  to  have 
the  tenth  copy  gratis  for  the  use  of  poor  children. 

42.  It  is  unnecessary  here  further  to  describe  how  a  teacher  should  condnct 
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himself  in  bis  office,  since  the  new  8(  hoolmasters  have  been  instructed  on  these 
points  in  the  seminaries,  and  the  elder  ones  are  reqaired  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  their  duties  from  the  former  regulation.  But  we  command  them  especially 
to  give  diligent  attention  to  the  prescribed  regulations,  and  the  semi-annual  al>- 
Btracts  thereof,  for  which  purpose  are  appended  formulas  C  and  D. 

43.  It  id  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  fee  that  the  young  of  his  parish  arc  well 
tanght  in  school.  We  therefore  command  earnestly  all  clergymen  in  cities  and 
Tillages  to  take  care  that  these  regulations  are  faithfully  observed. 

44.  Clergymen  who,  on  account  of  age  or  professional  engagements,  have 
been  provided  with  one  or  more  chaplains,  may  transfer  the  care  over  the  schools 
to  one  of  them,  but  they  shall  be  responsible  tor  their  delegate. 

45.  At  least  once  every  two  weeks  the  clergyman  or  his  chaplain  shall  visit 
every  school  during  school  hours,  of  which  the  teacher  shall  make  a  note  in  his 
register,  by  placing  a  V,  for  visitation,  on  that  day. 

46.  The  clergyman,  during  his  visitation,  shall  observe  :  a,  whether  the  pre- 
scribed school-hours  are  kept ;  6,  whether  the  improved  method  is  practised ;  c, 
whether  the  catalogue  and  list  is  in  order;  </,  whether  punishments  are  too  se- 
vere ;  «,  whether  the  school  utensils  and  books  are  well  kept ;  /,  whether  the 
school  room  is  clean,  and  used  for  no  other  than  school  purposes,  those  cases  ex- 
cepted where  no  other  room  is  provided  for  the  teacher 

47.  In  regard  to  the  children,  the  clergyman  shou'd  see — a,  whether  all  per- 
sons, who,  according  to  law,  should  attend  the  day  school,  or  Sunday  and  repeti- 
tion school,  are  regular  in  their  attendance  ;  6,  whether  the  scholars  are  divided 
into  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  abilities  as  well  as  age ;  c,  whether  they  are  ben- 
efitted by  the  instructions  and  have  made  progress  ;  d,  whether  the  teacher  ad- 
vances them  too  rapidly  before  they  have  well  learned  the  preceding  lessons  ;  «, 
whether  the  teacher  employs  children  at  his  private  work  during  school  hours, 
and  excuses  them  on  this  account  from  learning  their  lessons. 

48.  The  cler;/yman  shall  also  see  whether  the  school-house  and  furniture  are 
in  good  condition,  and  whether  a  copy  of  the  school  regulations  and  everything 
necessary  has  been  provided ;  and  if  not,  he  should  notify  the  magistrate,  the 
nobleman,  or  the  justice ;  also  expostulate  with  parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children,  and  endeavor  to  remove  all  defects  and  impediments  as  much  as  is  in  his 
power ;  and  where  he  cannot  remedy  them  himself,  he  should  notify  the  bishop 
and  the  school  inspector.  He  should  preserve  the  monthly  statements  of  the 
teacher,  and  prepare  an  abstract  of  them,  which  he  should  be  able  to  present  to 
the  bishop  or  school  visitor. 

49.  He  should  remonstrate  with  the  teacher  for  his  faults,  but  not  in  presence 
of  the  children,  only  when  alone,  and  endeavor  to  instruct  him  in  those  matters 

'  wherein  he  is  deficient.  He  must  never  employ  him  for  other  purposes  during 
school  hours,  cspcciallv  not  in  his  own  interest.  When  ministerial  duties,  like 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  call  him  away,  he  must  not  take  the  schoolmaster  along ; 
but  may  take  one  of  the  larger  bo.vs.  lie  should  also  c?*hort  his  people  en  the 
advantages  of  instruction,  before  taking  up  the  collections  for  school  purposes. 

50.  We  will  not  prescribe  what  religious  instruction  clergymen,  and  others 
who  lake  their  place,  shall  impart  to  the  young.  We  direct  them  to  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  Vicar  General  of  the  dioce.-e  of  Breslau.  However,  we  command 
them  to  explain  to  our  subjects,  besides  the  duties  they  owe  to  God,  to  their  fel- 
low-men and  to  themselves,  that  they  owe  also  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  obedience, 
and  an  unwavering  submission  to  us,  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  magistrates 
we  have  appointed.  We  remind  them  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  a  few  general 
words  on  this  subject  to  them ;  they  must  also  be  enlightened  on  these  duties,  and 
acknowled;:e  them  from  motives  of  religion  as  well  as  of  reason,  and  from  their 
youth  be  ready  to  fulfil  them. 

51.  In  order  to  render  as  permanent  as  possible  this  reform  of  schools,  which 
lies  near  our  lieart,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  committing  the  care  of  schools  to 
the  clergy  only.  We  find  it  necessary  that  our  bureau  of  War  and  Domain,  the 
bureau  of  the  Episcopal  Vicariate,  and  the  dioceses  in  our  Silesian  and  Glatz 
districts,  as  well  as  all  special  school  inspectors,  give  all  due  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, so  important  to  the  State. 
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52.  The  head  priests  we  commaDd  to  visit  all  schools  withia  their  district  diu> 
ing  the  week  of  Lent.  This  is  the  mo^t  convenient  time  in  the  counlrj,  becaiw 
the  children,  attending  school  only  in  winter,  will  have  then  had  three  months' 
instruction,  and,  consequently,  the  visitation  will  show  whether  they  have  learned 
anything.  If  the  visitation  were  held  after  Easter,  or  in  the  fall,  many  childiei 
would  have  left  school  at  the  first  period,  and  at  the  other  period  many  woald 
not  yet  be  in  attendance,  and  no  accurate  opinion  of  the  school  could  be  formed, 

53.  The  visiting  head  priest  must  observe,  in  his  visitation,  all  that  has  befon 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  and  especially  he  should  note  thi 
following : 

54.  He  should  receive  from  the  clergyman  the  monthly  school  register  and 
the  abstract  made  from  it;  compare  it  with  the  list  of  the  children  belonginf 
to  school,  and  see  if  all  have  attended  the  school.  He  should  inquire  into  th< 
causes  of  the  children's  absence,  and  whether  the  clergyman  has  taken  propei 
steps  to  bring  them  in ;  if  their  non-attendance  is  owing  to  the  carelessness  oj 
parents  or  guardians,  he  must  summon  them  before  him,  remonstrate  with  then 
on  their  diso^iedience  of  law,  and  if  necessary,  remind  the  magistrates  of  their  dot] 
to  levy  the  tines,  or  if  the  nobleman  is  at  home  he  may  tell  him.  To  the  latter  hi 
must  also  report  if  children  of  school  age  are  in  his  service  without  being  seni 
to  school . 

55.  During  the  school  visitation,  he  should  be  present  at  a  lesson  given  by  th< 
teacher,  in  order  to  see  and  to  hear  whether  be  teaches  after  the  prescribed  method; 
he  should  examine  the  children  separately,  to  find  whether  they  have  profited  bj 
the  instructions,  and  have  really  advanced  as  far  as  the  register  says.  Somi 
members  of  the  court  and  some  deputies  from  the  commune  should  also  be  present 
at  this  visitation,  and  should  be  summoned  in  the  notice  of  visitation. 

56.  The  register  must  show  that  the  weekly  visits,  prescribed  to  the  clcrgT' 
man,  have  been  made,  and  also  whether  the  same  is  zealous  and  active  for  th< 
interest  of  the  school,  or  cares  little  for  it ;  the  visitor,  by  skilful  questions,  maj 
inform  himself  of  this  from  the  schoolmaster  or  the  scholar,  so  that  he  will  not  b( 
deceived  by  false  reports. 

57.  lie  should  also  ask  respectable  people  in  the  commune  whether  the  school 
hours  are  kept  and  the  te»v  her  does  not  abridge  the  time,  or  is  prevented  bj 
various  causes  from  teadiing  in  school. 

58.  lie  should  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  schoolmaster  towards  the  children 
in  school,  and  especially  towards  the  clergyman  or  chaplain,  when  they  remon* 
stratu  with  him  in  the  inter^t  of  schools,  and  if  necessary,  exhort  and  reprimand 
him,  and  the  same  he  should  do  with  the  clergyman  if  circumstances  require.  Uc 
should  ascertain  from  him  the  cause  of  the  want  of  progress  of  a  school|  and  what 
suggestions  he  has  made  for  improvement. 

59.  IJe  should  also  sec  and  inquire  whether  the  school-house  is  in  a  good 
condition  and  provided  with  all  necessary  furniture,  and  whether  the  te^chei 
receives  his  salary  and-  pay  ;  he  should  endeavor  to  remove  all  those  defecti 
which  the  clergyman  cannot  remedy. 

GO.  And  of  all  this  he  should  make  a  record,  from  which  to  draw  up  a  report 
to  the  school  inspector,  os  well  ns  to  see,  nt  the  next  vi&itation,  whether  the  deiccts 
at  the  preceding  one  have  been  remedied. 

61.  After  the  visitation,  and  within  two  weeks  from  Easter,  he  is  to  render  a 
report  to  the  school  insriector,  including  the  abstract  of  the  school  register, 
and  state  how  fur  his  instructions  hiive  been  followed,  and  especially  what  defects 
he  had  not  power  to  remove.  A  similar  report  must  be  transmitted  by  him  about 
the  middle  of  October,  which  contains  what  the  clergyman  has  reported  since  the 
last  visitation. 

62.  The  Vicariate  General  shall  appoint  clergymen  as  inspectors  of  schools ; 
also,  for  the  Vicari^ite?  of  other  dioceses,  {)ersons  well  informed  on  educational  sub- 
jects and  the  method  now  popular  in  iSilesia,  or  such  persons  as  will  acquaint 
themselves  with  it.    Each  should  have  a  certain  district.    Their  duties  are  these: 

63.  a.  They  must  obtain  information  on  the  condition  of  schools,  personally  or 
by  circular. 

64.  b.  For  the  school  at  their  own  place,  they  should  have  their  teachers  learn 
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tbe  essentia]  part  of  the  new  method,  unless  thej  are  too  old,  or  endearor  to 
eng^age  a  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  methodical  instruction,  and  knows  how  to 
organize  a  school.    As  soon  as  they  have  succeeded  in  this,  they  shall — 

65.  e.  Send  for  one  or  two  of  the  most  active  and  skilful  school  teachers  from 
each  archipresbytery  of  their  inspection,  that  they  may  learn  the  necessary  and 
important  part  of  the  method,  namely :  the  method  of  spelling  ;  of  teaching  in 
classes ;  the  use  of  school  books  and  tables ;  the  preparation  and  keeping  of  cata- 
logues and  school  lists.  When  they  hare  learned  this,  they  should  return  and 
organize  their  schools,  and  the  school  inspector  should  see  that  they  do  so. 

66.  d.  Request  every  head  priest  to  send  successively  all  other  teachers,  par- 
ticnhirly  during  the  summer,  to  the  one  who  has  acquired  the  popular  method ;  and 
he  should  inst^ct  the  others  as  he  himself  was  taught  in  the  school  at  the 
iospector's  place. 

67.  e.  That  the  head  priests  themselves  may  become  acquainted  with  all  that 
belon<^s  to  a  good  school,  and  which  they  cannot  learn  from  these  regulations, 
tlie  above-named  instruction,  or  from  other  books,  the  inspectors  shall  inform 
them  of  it. 

68.  /.  They  are  also  required  to  make  visitations  of  schools  after  the  head 
priests,  to  see  how  far  their  reports  are  reliable,  and  examine  the  schools  in  the 
Mune  manner  as  described  above . 

69.  g.  Their  duty  is  also  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  all  impediments  and 
defects  which  the  head  priests  could  not  remove ;  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  this, 
thej  should  make  note  of  it  in  their  reports.  These  reports  they  are  to  send 
twice  a  year  to  the  office  of  the  Vicariate  Creneral,  and  those,  who  belong  to  outside 
dioceses,  to  the  vicar  or  deacons,  always  within  one  month  after  Easter  or  St. 
Hichael's,  and  add  thereto,  if  necessary,  their  own  suggestions  and  the  abstract 
from  the  head  priests'  reports. 

70.  A.  They  are  required  to  publish  and  execute  all  laws  and  changes  in  laws 
relating  to  schools. 

71.  The  office  of  the  Vicariate  General,  and  the  vicars  and  deacons  of  outside 
dioceses,  must  make  a  semi-annual  report  on  the  condition  of  schools,  from  the 
reports  of  school  inspectors,  to  our  royal  Council  of  War  and  Domain,  namely  :  at 
the  end  of  May  and  at  the  end  of  November,  and  inform  in  regard  to — 

72.  1st.  All  neglect  of  these  general  school  regulations,  by  magistrates,  land- 
holders, or  subjects,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  head  priests  and  inspectors ; 
2d,  impediments  of  any  kind ;  3d,  when  school  houses  are  out  of  repair,  or  the 
teachers  are  not  paid  ;  4th,  important  observations  and  discoveries  which  may 
serve  to  a  better  arrangement  of  the  school  system ;  5th,  clergymen  and  teachers 
who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  diligence  in  promoting  education, 
that  we  may  remove  them  to  better  benefices  within  our  patronage ;  6th,  incor- 
rigible schoolmasters  in  our  domain  or  villages,  that  they  may  be  removed  from 
omce. 

73.  We  command  ouf  Council  of  War  and  Domain  to  sec  that  all  defects  brought 
to  their  notice  are  remedied ;  all  obstacles  removed ;  all  incorrigible  teachers 
expelled  and  goud  ones  put  in  their  places ;  that  nil  zealous  school  inspectors, 
directors  of  seminaries,  clergymen  and  chaplains,  who  deserve  reward  fi)r  their 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  education,  are  provided  with  better  benefices  whenever 
Tacancies  occur,  and  thus  others  may  be  encouraged  to  like  zeal.  To  the  Epis- 
copal Vicariate  General,  the  vicars  and  deacons  of  outside  dioceses,  to  the  magis- 
trates, landho'ders.  aud  to  all  our  subjects,  clergy  or  laity,  whom  these 
regulations  concern,  especially  to  all  Roman  Catholic  school  inspectors,  head 
priests,  directors  of  seminaries,  clergymen,  chaplains  and  schoolmasters,  do  we 
command,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  under  pain  of  our  disfavor  and  of  duo 
punishment,  to  superintend  with  all  attention  the  fulfilment  of  these  regulations 
to  their  full  extent,  and  the  duties  made  thereby  obligatory  on  each  and  all. 

Given  at  PoUdam.  the  3d  day  of  Noutmber.  17  05. 

FREDERIC. 


GENERAL  SCUOOL  LAW  OF  AUSTRIA— im  g^O 

OSarSRAL  LAW  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTRIA. 
(December  6th,  1774) 

Maria  Theresa,  etc. 

Having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  true  welfare  of  the  countries  which 
God  haa  confided  to  us,  and  having  always  attentively  considered  whatever 
might  contribute  to  this  end,  we  have  observed  that  ihe  education  of  both 
sexes,  the  basis  of  the  real  happiness  of  nations,  requires  our  especial  care. 
This  very  important  object  has  so  much  the  more  attracted  our  attention,  inas- 
much as  the  future  destiny  of  man,  the  genius  and  thought  of  entire  nations, 
depend  mainly  on  the  good  instruction  and  right  training  of  children  from  their 
tenderest  years.  Such  an  object,  however,  can  never  be  attained  if  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  is  not  dispelled  by  well  regulated  instruction  and  education, 
so  that  every  individual  can  acquire  knowledge  according  to  his  ability  and 
condition.  These  nwessary  ends,  the  utility  of  which  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, we  desire  to  reach  by  the  following  regulation  for  all  schools  in  our  king- 
doms and  hereditary  tftates : 

1.   Creation  of  a  School-commission  in  every  State  of  Gie  Monarchy. 

In  each  State  of  the  monarchy  shall  be  formed  a  school-commission,  composed 
of  two  or  three  counselors  of  the  government,  one  under-delegate,  and  a  secre- 
tary, associated  with  the  inspector-general  of  normal  schools. 

This  commission  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  school  interests,  school- 
officers  as  well  as  school  material,  and  they  shall  assure  themsdves  that  the 
method  prei»cribed  by  ordinance  is  employed Frequent  reports  on  the  con- 
dition of  schools  must  be  rendered. 

2.   Grades  of  schools,  and  where  theywre  io  he  sttrttHed.' 

Schools  are  of  three  classes :  Normal  schodls,  Principal  schools  (superior  pri- 
mary schools.)  and  Trivial  schools,  (primary.) 

There  shall  be  one  normal  (pattern  or  model)  school  in  each  province.  All 
other  establishments  must  conform  to  this  schooL  The  corps  of  teachers  shall 
consist  of  a  director  and  four  or  live  teachers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  catechist. 

Every  capital  of  a  canton  must  possess  a  Principal  school. 

Finally,  shall  be  establislied  Trivial  schools  in  all  the  small  cities  or  boroughs 
in  the  country,  and  in  all  villages  where  exists  a  parish  or  a  filial  church,  dis- 
tant from  the  centre. 

3.  Rules  for  ihe  establishment  of  schools. 

It  is  not  intended  to  establish  new  schools  every  where,  but  to  unprove  ex- 
isting schools.  In  future  no  teacher  shall  be  admitted,  unless  he  knows  the 
prescribed  method  of  teaching,  and  has  been  found  capable,  on  examination 
before  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  school. 

The  right  of  keeping  school  or  teaching  the  young  shall  continue  to  all  lay- 
men and  ecclesiastics,  who  at  present  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teachers ; 
but  they  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  new 
method,  and  conform  to  the  principles  of  this  ordinance. 

New  schools  shall  be  created  only  where  none  exist,  and  only  as  many  as 
are  necessary ;  also  in  those  places  where  the  young  are  too  numerous  for  the 
existing  schools  to  accommodate  all,  or  for  the  teachers  to  bestow  the  necessary 
care  upon  them.  When  the  insufficiency  is  proved  to  exist,  new  schools  must 
be  erected,  or  the  old  ones  repaired,  na  appears  necessary,  at  the  expense  of 
the  communes,  who  draw  direct  profit  tkerefrom,  unless  the  nobility,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  drawing  from  these  schools  employees  of  good  character, 
take  upon  themselves  the  expenses,  or  other  means  are  devised. 

The  School-commission  is  charged  with  stating  the  real  wants,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  portion  of  the  expenses  each  party  sboU -contribute. 

4.  Rules  for  the  construction  of  School-houses. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  build  school-houses,  or  to  repair  the  old  buildings, 
care  must  be  taken  to  haye  as  many  distinct  dass-rooms  as  there  will  be  teadi- 
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era  to  give  lessons  at  the  same  hour,  since  it  is  not  possible  that  two  or  more 
persons  teach  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place. 

And  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  attention  of  children  should  not  be  distracted 
by  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  teachers,  tlie  school-rooms  must  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purposes  tlian  those  of  the  school,  and  must,  even  in  villagefi,  bo  sep- 
arated from  tlie  teacher's  dwelling. 

There  shall  be  not  only  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms,  but  thej  shall  be  well 
lighted,  and  the  Princi[ial  schools  shall  have  a  convenient  room  fur  examina- 
tions ;  each  room  nmst  be  well  provided  with  benches,  Uibles,  blui.-klM>arda, 
writing-desks,  and  other  necessary  utensils,  alsto  a  locked  case  fur  the  l»o«jk3. 

5.  Branches  of  Inst  ruction,  in  each  vf  the  three  cla'^nes  of  Sfho<h. 

IC'ORMAL  School. — A.  Religion. — Instruction  in  religion  i^  to  be  given  : 

1st.  From  the  c;itechi.sm  specially  introduced  by  the  bisliop  of  the  diocev<e,  or 
from  the  Vienna  catechism  for  normal  schools,  approved  by  the  bishops. 

2d.  In  a  systematic  manner,  for  which  purpose  the  Reader  is  arranged. 

3d.  As  history,  that  the  pupils  may  learn  under  what  circumstances  and  in 
what  periods  the  divine  revelations  took  place ;  what  lessons  man  should  draw 
from  them,  relative  to  his  own  conduct,  etc. 

4th.  By  means  of  interpretation  of  passages  in  the  Reader,  which  treat  of 
the  principles  of  morality  and  the  condition  of  man. 

B.  Reai»ix(;. — Reading,  writing,  and  orthography ;  arithmetic  and  its  appli- 
cation ;  and,  in  general,  all  tliat  can  contribute  to  inspire  a  well  regulated  con- 
duct, and  be  conducive  to  good  manners. 

C.  Language  and  Science. — Subjects  which  serve  to  prepare  pupils  lor  the 
stiidy  of  Latin,  or  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  career  of  political  economy, 
and  especially  those  who  will  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  and 
trades,  should  be  introduced.  The  mother  language  should  be  taught  by  exer- 
cises in  composition ;  and  the  pupils  should  obtain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Latin  to  be  able  to  begin  the  humanitas,  to  learn  surgery  and  pharmacy,  or  to 
take  up  the  profession  of  a  writer.  The  best  principles  of  economy,  and  espe- 
cially of  domestic  economy,  should  be  taught ;  also  the  history  of  arts  and 
trades,  as  well  as  natural  history,  within  the  limits  of  utility  and  necessity. 
Also  the  elements  of  history  and  geography,  especially  of  their  own  country ; 
also  the  principles  of  surveying  and  mechanics ;  drawing  by  means  of  compass^ 
ruler,  and  instruments. 

/>.  Methods  of  Instruotton. — ^Those  who  aspire  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
shall  be  specially  made  to  know,  and  have  explained,  what  are  the  duties  and 
qualiflciitions  of  a  good  teacher;  the  methods  and  practical  means  by  which 
order  and  discipline  are  maintained  in  chisses ;  how  the  school  registers  must 
be  kei>t,  and  in  what  manner  they  should  question  the  pupils  in  au  examina- 
tion ;  finally,  what  is  required  of  public  and  of  private  teachers. 

Principal  Schools. — The  programme  of  the  Principal  schools  comprises  the 
subjects  indicated  under  A  and  B,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  those  under  C,  as 
the  nun)ber  nnd  ability  of  the  teachers  and  the  time  proscribed  permit. 

Trivial  Schools^ — The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  small  citief^ 
boroughs  and  villages,  are: 

(a,)  Religion  and  its  history;  morals  drawn  from  the  Bible  and  reading. 

{b,)  Reading  printed  and  written  type;  current  handwriting;  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  with  the  rule  of  simple  proportions. 

(r,)  In  the  country  a  little  book  is  to  be  used,  which  has  been  written  to  form 
"an  honest  citizen,"  and  teach  him  thrift  and  management 

6.   \V?u>  shaU  teach  th^different  branches  of  Instruction, 

Ecclesiastics  alone  may  teach  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  Normal  and  Prin- 
cipal schools  have  a  professor  specially  chcrged  with  giving  every  day,  at  least 
one  ho\ir,  lessons  on  the  catechism,  on  sacred  history  and  morality,  %nd  ex- 
plaining the  epistles  and  gospels.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vicar  to  catechise 
twice,  or  at  least  once  a  week,  in  the  Trivial  schools.  If  the  vicars  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  teach  religion  in  the  schools  of  small  towns,  burghs,  and  of  the 
country,  friars  may  be  appointed,  with  approval  of  the  bishops,  by  the  superiors 
ot  the  neighboring  convent&  The  schoolmasters  shall  be  present  daring  the 
lessons  in  the  catechism,  and  pay  good  attention,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
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repeat  to  the  children  the  explanations  which  have  been  made.  If  the  vicar 
or  derpTman  is  prevented,  the  teachers  themselves  shall  be  obliged  to  question 
the  children  on  what  they  have  learned  by  heart,  for  instance,  on  verses  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  eta,  or  on  what  they  have  studied  in  the  Reader  relative 
to  religion.  Other  subjects  can  be  taught  by  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  provided 
they  have  passed  their  examination.  The  teachers  of  the  Principal  schools 
consist  of  the  director  and  four  or  five  assistant  teachers. 

7.  School-books. 

In  order  to  have  instruction  uniform,  the  books  and  charts  to  be  used  in  school 
are  prescribed,  and  the  necessary  regulations  will  be  issued,  to  guide  the  teach- 
ers in  the  duties  obligatory  upon  them.  None  but  the  prescribed  books  shall 
be  used  in  school ;  but  teachers,  who  desire  to  perfect  their  own  education,  may 
procure  other  books  treating  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school 

8.   0/  the  manner  of  TeacJiing. 

Instruction  must  be  given  simultaneously  to  all  pupils  of  the  same  class.  The 
teacher  should  take  special  care  that  all  pupils  read  together,  He  will  punc- 
tually conform  to  the  directions  given  in  the  books  on  method,  and  aim  less  at 
crowding  the  memory  of  children  than  at  developing  their  mind  by  clear  and 
precise  explanations  He  should  accustom  the  children  to  express  themselves 
with  &cility  and  exactitude  on  things  which  have  been  explained  to  tliem. 

9.  Division  of  classes. 

All  the  children,  though  of  different  ages  and  sex,  who  are  to  learn  the  same 
branches,  should  be  in  one  class.  Each  class  to  comprise  three  divisions :  a 
superior,  intermediate,  and  Inferior  division. 

10.  Of  school-hows. 

In  Winter,  the  hours  of  school  shall  be  from  8  to  11  in  the  morning;  in 
the  Summer,  in  the  country,  from  T  to  10;  from  2  to  4  P.  M.  during  the  year. 

In  cities,  the  course  of  the  first  term  shall  commence  on  the  3d  of  November, 
and  finish  on  Palm  Sunday  eve ;  the  course  of  the  second  term  to  begin  on  the 
second  Monday  after  Easter  Sunday,  and  last  to  St.  Michael's  day. 

In  the  country,  the  schools  begin  on  the  first  of  December,  and  remain  open 
to  the  end  of  March.  In  these  are  received  the  children  between  nine  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  because  most  may  be  called  to  aid  their  parents  during 
the  Summer  season,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  frequent 
school  at  other  periods.  The  course  of  the  second  term  begins  on  Monday  after 
Kaster  week,  and  terminates  on  St.  Michael's  day.  During  the  season  of  har- 
vest, instruction  is  suspended  for  all  children  above  eight  years;  but  continues 
for  the  children  between  six  and  eight  years* 

As  children,  poorly  clothed,  can  not  alwajrs  come  to  school  in  "Winter,  on 
account  of  the  bad  roads  and  the  rigor  of  the  season,  tliey  shall  not  be  forced; 
yet  their  parents  or  guardians  are  free  to  send  the  young  children  to  school  in 
Winter  as  well  as  in  Summer.  Teachers  will  select  a  special  hour  to  instruct 
3uch  children,  in  order  ngt  to  interrupt  or  delay  the  lessons  given  to  other  pupils. 

11.  The  time  to  he  devoted  to  each  suhject 

All  subjects  must  be  thoroughly  and  suitably  explained  within  the  time  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  each  course.  Pupils  who  have  not  dexterity  for  writing,  or 
aptitude  for  other  branches,  may  double  one  or  more  courses. 

12.  Duty  of  School'OUendance. 

In  cities,  all  children  of  both  sexes^  for  whom  parents  or  guardians  cnn  not 
or  will  not  take  a  special  teacher,  must,  without  exception,  attend  the  public 
schools  from  the  ago  of  six  years  until  they  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  choose  ^ 
a  trade  or  profession.  As  they  hardly  attain  tliis  degree  of  instruction  before 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  wo  shuU  see  with  satisfaction,  If  parents  send  them  to 
school  during  six  or  seven  years,  and  permit  them  to  attend  even  longer. 

Children  who  desire  to  enter  a  Latin  sdiool  before  their  twelfth  year,  must 
submit  to  a  public  examination,  and  obtain  a  certificate  firom  the  school-inspector 
that  they  possess  the  required  knowledga 

Where  distinct  schools  ezist^  girls  shall  be  taught  separately,  and  they  shall 
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be  instructod  nlso  in  sewing,  and  all  work  suitable  for  their  sex.    Tf  no  distinct 
schools  are  organized,  the  girls  shall  attend  the  mixed  school,  but  seated  oo 

separate  benches. 

13.  Duiu  of  parents  and  guardians  to  send  children  to  schooL 

As  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the 
general  well-being,  we  will  not  let  the  good  success  of  our  maternal  care,  in  this 
ri'K^ird,  be  endangered  by  the  carelessness  o^  parents  or  guardians.  Conse- 
quently we  ordain,  that  they  send  their  children  to  school  at  the  proper  age,  or 
have  them  instructed  at  home.  We  recommend  to  magistrates  and  superiors  to 
watch  over  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  to  reprimand,  and  if  necepsaiy,  to 
enforce  o1)odience  on  the  part  of  parents  or  gruardians  who  neglect  this  duty. 

After  the  necessary  measures  shall  have  been  taken  to  train  capable  teachers 
in  the  Normal  schools,  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  follow  the  work  of 
teaching,  if  lie  possesses  no  certificate  of  ability,  .signed  by  the  authorities  of  a 
Normal  or  Principal  selux)!,  and  for  the  want  of  such  certificate  he  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  profession. 

11.   Work  or  other  necessity  sJiaU  not  diftpense  from  school  ofUndanfe. 

That  tl»o  service  of  orphans  may  not  be  an  obstacle  to  their  instruction,  it 
shall  not  be  hnvful  for  magistrates  to  put  them  out  to  service  before  their  thir- 
teenth yr*ar;  or  at  least  those  who  have  not  reached  that  age  mu.«t  be  permitted 
to  attend  scliool  in  Winter.  Other  persons,  who  take  into  their  service  orphans 
lu'lnw  tliirt«.>en  years  of  age,  will  be  obliged  to  send  them  to  school  morning  and 
aAernoon,  and  if  tliey  are  nqt  insolvent,  tliey  sliall  pay  half  tuition  fees  for  them. 

15.   0/  nptiiiion  s^chool^  (schools  for  aduUs.) 

In  the  country,  as  wl-U  as  in  cities,  the  young  people  who  have  ceased  to 
belong  to  primary  schools,  and  particularly  those  who  are  apprentices,  must^ 
especially  in  Summer,  on  Sundays  after  divine  servi^,  if  possihle,  congregate  at 
the  common  school,  where,  for  two  hours,  the  teacher  will  recapitulate  with 
them,  under  the  inspection  of  the  curate  or  vicar.  They  shall  attend  these  ex- 
ercises till  they  are  twenty  years  old.  First,  they  will  read  the  epistle  or  gospel 
of  the  day ;  then  have  an  exercise  m  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  that  they 
may  revise  the  knowledge  acquired  at  school  For  these  repetitions,  passages 
will  be  selected  from  standard  works,  treating  on  religion,  morality,  and  all 
subjects  that  tend  to  cultivate  honest  principles  and  domestic  and  simple  tastea 
The  young  should  be  frequently  questioned  on  various  important  themes. 

The  obligation  of  apprentices  to  take  part  m  these  repetitions  shall  be  such, 
that  their  apprenticeship  can  not  be  declared  ended,  until  they  have  obtained 
from  the  school-inspector  a  certificate,  stating  that  they  have  fruitfully  attended 
the  repetition-school,  after  making  good  progress  in  religion,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  in  the  ordinary  course. 

16.   Of  keeping  a  school-register^  to  mark  (he  industry  and  progress  ofpupHs, 

With  the  two-fold  object  of  knowing  whether  all  the -children  of  school  age 
attend  school,  and  whether  the  want  of  progress  in  pupils  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  frequent  absence,  different  registers  shall  be  kept. 

In  cities,  the  magistrates,  twice  every  year,  at  Easter  and  St  Michaers,  shall 
revise  the  list  of  cliildren  of  school  age,  that  is,  of  those  who  have  attained 
their  sixth  year.  Each  time  the  list  will  be  communicated  to  the  school-teacher, 
tliat  he  may  know  which  children  are  obliged  to  frequent  the  school. 

In  the  conntry,  if  the  teacher  is  also  sacristan,  he  can  himself  ascertain,  from 
the  baptismal  register,  the  age  of  every  child  in  the  place,  and  know  what  chil- 
dren are  of  school  age. 

This  will  also  enable  him  to  control  the  assertions  of  parents,  who  often 
attempt  to  escape  the  obligation  of  sending  their  children  to  school. 

That  the  object  may  be  reached,  each  teacher  shall  keep  an  alphabetical  reg- 
ister, in  which  he  will  inscribe  the  names  of  children  from  the  list,  indicating 
their  age,  the  dates  of  their  admittance  and  promotion  from  one  class  to  an- 
other. Ho  will  also  note  the  absence  of  each  pupil.  At  the  commencement  or 
end  of  the  register,  the  number  of  lessons  which  the  teacher  has  given  during 
the  month,  and  the  subjects  taught,  shoidd  alao  be  entered.    This  register  caa 
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be  advantageoasly  consulted  in  the  examinations,  especially  to  know  who 
absent  themselves. 

A  second  register  relates  to  the  degree  of  application  and  progress.  It  should 
be  examined  every  month.  Every  day,  after  prayer,  in  the  morning  as  well  as 
in  the  evening,  the  teacher  must  assure  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  pupils ; 
for  this  purpose  it  will  suffice  t§  read  their  names  from  the  catalogue,  marking 
those  present  witli  a  line,  the  lateKX>mers  by  a  dot,  and  leaving  blank  the  space 
for  the  absent  As  this  register  will  distinguish  the  idlers  from  the  diligent,  it 
should  be  kept  with  exactitude,  justice,  and  good  order.  If  by  a  sentiment  of 
animosity,  or  by  negligence,  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  duty  in  this  respect,  he 
shall  be  punished  as  the  case  may  requira  Every  teacher  shall  transmit,  one 
week  after  vacation,  an  abstract  from  this  reg^ter  to  the  school-inspector. 

17.  Ordinary  inspectors  charged  with  examining  the  condition  of  sdwols. 

In  order  that  the  present  regulation  shall  be  observed,  the  authorities  shall 
appoint  in  every  village  some  special  inspectors,  whose  reports,  addressed  to 
the  Commission  of  Studies,  shall  contain  their  namea  In  the  Normal  and 
Principal  schools  the  director  lias  the  superintendence ;  moreover,  a  citizen  of 
the  place,  a  friend  of  education,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  magistrate,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  schools,  and  to  assure  himself  that  the  regulations  are  faith- 
fully carried  out.  This  inspector  will  keep  account  of  the  children  that  are 
diligent,  and  of  those  who  are  not  regular  in  their  attendance.  He  shall  state 
whether  the  teacher  proves  zealous  or  negligent,  or  conforms  to  the  ordinance. 
The  inspectors  should  not  make  their  visits  at  stated  periods,  but  whenever 
they  think  proper,  without  notifying  the  teachers. 

In  cities,  burghs,  or  the  country,  the  curate  of  the  parish  shall  be  appointed 
inspector,  one  of  the  magistracy  and  a  prudent  man  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commune.  They  shall  conform  to  what  has  been  ordained  in  regard  to  the 
inspectors  in  larger  cities.  Every  inspector  addresses  a  report  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Normal  Schools,  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  jurisdiction. 

18.  Nomination  of  Inspector- Generals. 

The  School-Commissions  shall  jelect  as  Inspector-Generals  only  persons  per- 
fectly capable.  A  certain  district  will  be  assigned  to  each  Inspector-General, 
in  which  to  make  his  visits  and  institute  schools.  These  Inspectors  shall  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  deficiencies  of  schools ;  examine  the  children 
in  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  receive  the  reports  of  the  local,  inspectors,  ren- 
dered at  Easter  and  St  Michael's.  These  reports  the  Inspector-Generals  for- 
ward to  the  government,  which  refers  them  to  the  School-Commission.  They 
add  an  abstract  of  their  observations,  as  well  as  their  remarks  on  the  following 
objects : 

1.  In  what  place  and  point  do  magistrates,  gentry,  and  inhabitants,  act 
against  the  ordinance. 

2.  What  are  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  schools. 

3.  In  what  places  are  school-buildings  not  in  order,  or  need  repair ;  how  are 
the  school-servants  salaried. 

4.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  instruction. 

5.  What  curates,  vicars,  catechisers,  and  schoolmasters  have  distingnished 
themselves  by  diligence  and  zeal  in  teaching,  and  deserve  to  be  rewarded. 

6.  What  teachers  neglect  their  duty  and  should  be  punished ;  or  are  incorri- 
gible, and  should  consequently  be  discharged. 

19.  Ttie  manner  of  inkodudng  reform  into  education. 

Immediately  after  the  next  Summer  season,  bchools  shall  be  every  where  es- 
tablished, and  the  instruction  of  teachers  be  promptly  provided  for. 

20.  Obligation  of  ecclesiasiical  candidates  and  applicants  for  the  monastic  stcUe, 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  ecclesiastics  should  have  a  perf^t  knowledge 
of  the  new  plans  for  schools,  that  they  may  be  able  to  practice  the  prescribed 
methods,  their  duty  being  chiefly  to  give  religious  instmction  and  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  sdiooUi  in  the  country,  we  ordain  hereby,  by  virtue  of  our 
legislative  power,  that  no  priest  shall  be  proposed  for  a  parish,  unless  he  has 
provided  himaolf  with  a  oertifioate  from  the  catechist  of  the  pmsparanden  (those 
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who  prepare  for  admission  to  a  clerical  seminarj,)  stating  that  he  is  saffidentlj 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  instruction. 

It  is  our  will  that  in  future,  when  schools  are  once  established,  no  lajmen 
shall  be  admitted  into  a  convent,  unless  they  understand  the  theory  of  instruc- 
tion, and  produce  a  certificate  from  one  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

We  rely  with  confidence  on  the  seal  of  bishopp  and  curates,  in  behalf  of  the 
intorestR  of  religion,  and  *on  the  regard  they  have  for  us,  that  they  will  seek 
to  improve  education ;  and  diligently  aid  in  the  execution  of  oar  oilers. 

21.  ProhtbUum  to  Teachera  to  keep  a  tavern, 

Tliough  we  are  well  disposed  to  permit  teachers  in  the  country  the  exercise 
of  an  honest  trade,  provided  it  does  not  form  an  obstacle  to  their  special  duties 
yet  we  order  and  onlain  hereby,  that  no  teacher  who  receives  a  sufficient  salary 
and  enjoys  an  honest  subsistence,  shall  keep  a  tavern,  under  pain  of  removal 

Neither  can  we  permit  school  teachers  to  make  music  or  play  at  a  fair,  wed- 
ding, or  other  occasion,  in  taverns  or  similar  houses.  This  in  future  they  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  do,  likewise,  under  pain  of  removal.  We  also  forbid  curates 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  teacher  in  their  visits  to  the  sick ;  they  should  ad- 
dress themselves  to  other  persons. 

22.  ExcaninaJUofa  and  rewa/rds. 

Every  year,  in  the  various  schools,  shall  be  held  an  examination  on  all  subjects 
of  instruction  during  that  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 

In  cities,  this  examination  shall  take  plaoe  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of  the 
magistrate,  and  in  the  country,  in  presence  of  tiie  curate,  some  of  the  gentry, 
and  some  aldermen. 

Every  pupil  can  show  his  degree  of  knowledge.  The  public  also  shall  be 
admitted,  and  may  question  the  scholars  within  tibe  limits  of  matters  contained 
in  the  class-books. 

In  cities  it  becomes  a  duty  to  examine  whether  young  people,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  Latin  Colleges,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  science,  have 
the  required  attainments.  Also  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  parents 
approve  the  sending  of  their  sons  to  gymnasiyms.  If)  as  a  result  of  the  exam- 
ination, it  is  shown  that  idle  scholars  have  not  attained  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion, the  inspectors  may  oblige  them  to  continue  to  attend  the  schooL 

After  the  examination,  the  foundation  and  other  benefices  existing  shall  be 
distributed  to  thq  most  deserving  scholars,  to  encourage  them  and  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  others.  For  this  should  be  chosen :  1,  scholars  who  have  given  con- 
vmcing  proofs  of  their  progress;   2,  those  who  surpass  others  in  good  conduct 

23.  Reports  on  the  condition  of  schools. 

[This  paragraph  only  repeats  the  directions  of  §§  17  and  18,  oonceming  the 
preparation  and  transmission  of  semi-annual  reports.] 

24.  The  zeal  of  inspectors  and  teachers  is  the  basis  of  promotion. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  fulfill,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  obli- 
gations of  the  office  intrusted  to  them,  we  are  disposed  to  promote  to  better 
places  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  successful  teaching. 

We  wish  school-teachers  and  all  who  teach  in  cities  to  take  rank  immediately 
after  the  mag^trates ;  in  the  country,  after  the  aldermen,  so  that  during  solem- 
nities they  have  a  right  to  a  position  before  other  persons. 

Ecclesiastics,  who  give  instruction  in  the  catechism,  or  those  who  prove  their 
zeal  for  schools,  shall  have  the  preference  not  only  in  the  benefices  belonging 
to  our  patronage,  but  in  all  benefices,  of  ecclesiastical  or  lay  patronage,  it  being 
our  expectation  that  the  patrons  will  second  our  views,  and  work  with  us  ^ 
the  general  welfare.  We  also  hope  that  all  will  appreciate  the  maternal  care 
with  which  we  have  begun  to  regelate  the  principles  of  education  and  general 
instruction  of  youth.  We  ordain  that  all  regencies  and  governments,  subordi- 
nate to  us,  shall  execute  in  the  provinces  and  follow  faithfully  all  regulations 
prescribed.  We  command  likewise  all  superior  ecclesiastics,  and,  in  general,  all 
superior  civil  officers,  magistrates,  noblemen  and  their  employees,  schoolmasters^ 
and  all  our  faithful  subjects,  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and  intuit  of  this  ordinance. 

Given  in  our  et^ital  and  residence^  cHy  of  YiamOy  December  %  VI*14l 
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LAW  RESPECTING  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

[Ufaed  bT  the  Emperor  Frauds  Joseph,  with  the  Mreeroent  of  both  Houaet  of  the  laperUl 

Diet,  May  14,  IdOQ.] 


A.~PUBLIO  ELEMSNTARY  OR  (X>MMON  BCHOOI& 
I. — AIM  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  TBI  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

{  1.  The  common  school  (volluiehtde)  has  in  view  the  reUgious  And  moral  w!u« 
cation  of  the  children,  and  aims  at  developing  their  intellect,  and  imparting  tuoh 
knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  good  men  and  citizens. 

i  2.  Any  common  school  that  is  supported  or  assisted  by  the  state,  the  proT- 
ince,  or  the  municipality,  is  a  public  school,  and  as  such  accessible  to  all  )'0Utb| 
without  difference  of  creed. 

All  other  schools  are  private  institutions. 

1. — Common  elementary  SeKooh, 

2  3.  In  every  elementary  common  school  {allgemeine  volketchutf)  at  least  thf 
following  subjects  shall  be  taught :  Religion,  language,  arithmetic,  the  most  ne- 
cessary elements  of  natural  philosophy,  geography  anu  history,  with  jiarticular 
regard  to  the  country  and  its  constitution,  writing,  geometrical  forms,  singing, 
and  gymnastics.    Girls  shall  also  be  instructed  in  needlework  nnd  housekeeping. 

The  extent  to  which  these  subjects  shall  be  taught,  and  additional  branchei, 
depends  on  the  grade  of  the  school  and  the  number  of  teachers. 

1  4.  The  plans  of  instruction  for  these  schools,  as  well  as  all  the  other  organi- 
zation, will  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of  Eaucation,  on  the  rocommciidatioa 
of  the  provincial  school  boards. 

2  5.  Religious  instruction  is  cared  for  and  superintended  by  the  rcspectivf 
church  boards. 

The  number  of  lessons  in  religion  will  be  fixed  in  the  plan  of  Instruction. 

The  distribution  of  the  subjects  for  each  year's  course  will  bo  fixed  by  (b« 
church  boards. 

Both  the  teachers  of  religion  and  the  clerical  boards  must  observe  the  ichodl 
laws,  and  the  orders  of  the  school  boards  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

AH  directions  by  the  clerical  board  shall  be  made  known  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  (2  12)  through  the  district  school  superintendent.  Such  directions  as  art 
incompatible  with  the  general  school  order  shall  not  be  communicated. 

In  places  without  a  clergyman  who  can  regularly  give  religious  Instruction,  the 
teacher  may  be  obliged,  with  the  consent  of  the  clerical  board,  to  take  (mrt  in 
teaching  the  children  of  his  creed,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  the 
school  boards. 

If  any  of  the  denominations  should  omit  to  care  for  religious  instruction,  the 
provincial  school  board,  after  hearing  those  who  are  interested,  will  make  the 
needed  arrangements. 

i  6.  The  language  used  for  instmction,  and  whether  a  second  language  sball 
be  taught  or  not,  is  determined,  within  the  limits  drawn  by  the  laws,  by  the  pro* 
Tincial  school  board,  (landcM  sehulbeh&rde.)^ 

I  7.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  shall  be  allotted  to  the  eight  yeart  during  which 
every  child  most  attend  school  in  a  way  that  each  rear,  if  possible,  may  consti- 
tute a  yrade.    The  division  of  the  cliiidreo  into  sections  or  clesees  depends  oa  the 

.   .  _ . -  ' 

*  School  koerd  of  the  cooatrr;  meaalnf  not  AMtrfa,  bet  the  varioas  eooatiiff  f  ss  Bobsnlay 
Tjtol,  Anstiia  Proper,  ftc,  called  by  the  franahiior  pfpvlacte. 
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number  of  children  and  teachers.  Whether  a  separation  of  bojs  and  Rirls  sbal! 
be  made  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  school  committee  aod  the  district  school 
Buperiatcndent. 

J  8.  A  list  of  admissible  text-books  will  be  approved  bj  the  Minister  of  Ednca 
lion,  after  hearing  the  provincial  school  boards. 

The  district  school  superintendent  chooses  from  among  the  admissible  text 
books,  after  hearing  the  teachers'  conference  of  the  district. 

i  9.  The  number  of  weekly  lessons  (lesson  hours)  in  the  different  years'  coursei 
is  set  down  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  (2  4.) 

In  the  {fahrik  tchulen)  factory  sshools,  (§  60,)  instruction  shall  embrace  a 
least  twelve  hours  a  weeK,  and  these  hours  shall  be  only  between  7  A.  M.  and  ( 
P.  M  ,  with  exception  of  the  noon  hour. 

2^  10.  To  meet  the  special  wants  of  particular  localities,  institutions  for  littli 
children,  who  are  not  yet  bound,  and  allowed  to  go  to  school,  (less  than  six  yean 
old,)  or  special  courses  for  an  agricultural  or  industrial  education,  may  be  joinec 
to  the  school. 

211.  The  number  of  teachers  in  any  school  depends  on  the  number  of  child  rei 
in  attendance. 

If  the  attendance  in  three  successive.years  reach  the  average  number  of  80,  posi 
tivelya  second  teadier  shall  be  provided ;  if  the  number  of  160,  a  third  tetu^he 
must  be  employed,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

y  The  number  of  teachers  once  employed  in  a  school  cannot  be  lowered  unless  hi 
consent  of  the  provincial  school  board,  and  then  only  if,  in  five  successive  years 
the  above  average  number  has  not  been  reached. 

The  legislature  of  the  province  has  the  right  to  lower  the  above  maximum  o 
children  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher. 

2  12.  The  responsible  conductor  {leiUr)  of  a  school  is  the  teacher,  and  wher 
several  are  employed,  the  head  master  or  principal  teacher,  (oberUhrer,) 

213.  If  a  school  has  two  or  three  teachers,  one  of  them  may  be  an  under  maste 
or  assistant,  {urUerUhrer,) 

If  there  be  four  or  five,  two  of  them  may  be  assistants. 

With  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  the  third  part  of  them  may  be  unde 
masters. 

2  14.  The  22  3^13  apply  also  to  schools  for  girls,  and  to  the  employment  o 
female  teachers  and  assistants. 

With  more  than  one  teacher,  the  head  governess  of  the  school  is  called  o6cr 
lehrerin. 

2  15.  The  female  teachers  and  assistants  of  girls'  schools  must,  as  a  rule,  giv< 
instruction  in  needlework  and  housekeeping,  (kausKaUunfft-kunJsf)  for  which  i 
special  section  shall  be  arranged. 

Where  the  girls'  school  is  in  charge  of  male  teachers,  a  special  female  teacbe 
must  be  Employed  for  this  instruction. 
«     Where  separate  schools  for  girls  do  not  exist,  the  girls  shall  have  their  work 
schools  (arbeiU'8chulm)  for  that  purpose  separate,  or  in  connection  with  the  com 
mon  school. 

216.  Whether  female  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  the  lower  classes  of  th< 
common  school,  also  for  -the  education  of  boys,  is  left  to  the  legislature  of  the  re 
speetive  province. 

2, "-^Burgher  School. 

1 1*1.  The  burgher  school  aims  at  giving  all  those  who  attend  no  seeondar 
school  (miUelschule)  an  education  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  common  element 
ary  school,  (allgemeine  volkaehule.) 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religion,  language  and  composition,  history  an< 
geography,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping 
free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  caligraphy,  singmg,  gymnastics;  with  th 
addition,  for  girls,  of  needlework  and  housekeeping. 

In  the  non-German  burgher  schools,  opportunity  shall  be  given  of  leamin 
German. 

With  the  consent  of  the  provincial  school  board,  also  one  living  language  ma 
be  taught  in  a  burgher  school,  without  being  obligatory. 

2  18.  Those  who  support  the  school  mav  organize  the  common  elementar 
school  in  a  way  to  serve  at  the  same  time  tne  end  of  a  burgher  school.  In  thi 
case  the  school  shall  consist  of  eight  classes. 
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An  independent  burgber  school  of  three  classes  may  be  established,  which  shall 
follow  the  6fih  year's  course  of  a  common  school. 

^  19.  The  U  4—8  and  10—14  apply  also  to  the  bargher  school,  except  the  fol- 
lowini:^  poims : 

1.  The  septiration  of  boys  and  girls,  in  a  bnrgher  School  of  three  classes,  mast 
take  place  throughout;  in  one  of  eight  classes^  in  the  three  highest  courses. 

2.  It' practicable,  special  teachers  of  religion  shall  be  employed. 

3.  The  conference  of  teachers  chooses  from  the  admissible  text-books ;  they  may 
also  apply  to  the  provincial  school  board  for  new  readers  and  text-books. 

4.  The  responsible  conductor  of  the  school  is  called  director. 

11. — SCHOOL  ATTKKDAHC8. 

{  20.  Parents  or  their  substitutes  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their  children  or 
wards  without  the  instruction  prescribed  for  the  public  elementary  schools. 

1  21.  The  obligation  to  attend  school  begins  with  the  sixth  year  conjpleted|  and 
lasts  until  the  fourteenth  year  completed.  The  children  leave  school  only  when 
they  have  acquired  the  indispensable  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

At  the  end  of  a  school  year,  such  children  as  will  complete  the  fourteenth  year 
of  age  in  the  next  s'x  months,  and  have  completely  mastered  the  subjects  of  the 
elemmtary  schocl^  may  be  permitted  by  the  district  school  superintendent  to  leave 
school,  if  there  be  important  reasons  for  doing  so. 

§  22.  The  children  are  admitted  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year^ 
except  when  patients  move  to  the  place  in  the  mean  time. 

The  dls I  rid  school  superintendent^  and,  in  urgent  cases,  the  local  committee^ 
may  admit  <-h  Idren  cxcfptionally  during  the  course  of  the  school  year, 

2  23.  Children  may  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the  common 
school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  yi2 :  boys  who  attend  a  higher  school ;  chil- 
dren who  suffer  from  a  mental  or  a  severe  corporeal  infirmity  ;  finally,  such  as 
are  instructed  at  home  or  in  a  private  school.  In  the  last  case,  the  parents  or 
their  substitutes  are  responsible  that  at  least  the  instruction  pre^c^ibed  for  the 
public  school  is  imparted  to  their  children  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  ^  If  there  be 
a  doubt  in  this  re;?aid,  the  district  school  inspector  is  obliged  to  convince  himself 
fvhetlier  the  doubt  be  well  grounded  or  not.  The  parents  must  submit  to  the 
meaiiurcs  taken  fur  that  purpose. 

{  24.  Parents  or  their fubsli lutes,  as  well  as  the  owners  of  factories  and  indus- 
trial establishnuats,  are  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  may 
be  compelled  by  coercire  measures  to  their  duty  in  this  regard.  The  particulars 
will  be^xed  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

{  25.**Parents  and  their  substitutes  must  provide  Iheii  children  with  the  neces- 
fiary  books  and  other  iraplenents  of  instruction. 

III. — EI>CCATiOV  AVD  QUAUnCLlTIOV  OF  TBJLCHSBS.  ^ 

2  2G.  Teachers  are  trained  in  seminanes  separate  for  the  two  sexes. 

1  27.  For  the  practical  education  of  the  teacher  pupils,  each  seminary  has  joined 
vrhh  it  a  tehool  of  practice.  {Abung^-und  nmstersckule^ )  and  in  seminaries  for  female 
teachers  also  a  ^' kindergarten^^ ^  (a  children's  garden  or  infant  school.) 

For  teaching  and  practising  a,griculiural  work,  a  suitable  lot  of  land  in  the 
neighborhuod  shall  be  joined  to  each  seminary  for  male  teachers. 

2  28.  The  course  embraces /our  jears. 

\  29.  In  the  seminaries  for  male  teachers  are  tanght  religion;  pedagogy,  wltk 
its  history  and  auxiliary  sciences;  grammar,  composition,  and  history  of  litera- 
ture; mathematics,  (arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;)  natural  history,  (zoolo- 
gy, botany,  and  mineralogy;)  natural  philosophy  and  elements  of  chemistry; 
geography  and  history;  agriculture,  with  special  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to  the  breeding  of  silkworms  and  bees  ;  the  constitution 
of  the  coun'ry,  caligraphy,  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. The  pupils  must  be  made  acquainted,  wherever  there  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  method  of  instructing  blind  and  deaf  mute  children,  and  also  with 
the  organization  of  a  we^l-managed  kindergarten ^  (infant  school.) 

2  30.  In  the  seminaries  for  female  teachers  are  taught  religion  ;  pedagogy  and 
its  history;  grammar,  composition,  and  history  of  literature :  geography  and  his- 
tory; arithmetic;  natural  history  and  philosophy;  caligraphy,  drawing,  sing- 
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ingi  and  boasekeepiog.    The  pupils  must  also  be  made  acquainted,  wheoeTer 
there  is  an  opportunity,  with  the  organization  of  a  well-managed  kindergarten. 

Teachers  of  female  industries  are  trained  either  in. the  semloarl^es  or  in  separate 
courses. 

2  31.  The  language  of  instruction  is  determined  bj  the  Minister  of  Education, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  proTincial  school  board,  so  far  as  the  law  of  the 
province  does  not  fix  it  otherwise. 

Where  it  should  be  desirable  for  teachers  to  know  also  a  second  langnnge  of  the 
country,  the  pupils  shall  have  opportunity  to  acquire  the  same,  to  enable  them 
eventually  to  teach  it. 

2  32.  For  admission  to.  the  first  gear's  course,  the  fifteenth  year  completed,  bod« 
iiy  fitness,  moral  integrity,  and  suitable  education  are  required. 

This  education  is  tested  by  a  severe  examination,  which  in  general  embraces 
the  subjects  taught  in  an  under  real  school  or  an  under  gymnasium,  except  for- 
eign languages. 

The  public  seminaries  are  accessible  to  all,  without  difference  of  creed. 

2  33.  The  number  of  pupils  in  one  year's  course  shall  not  exceed  40. 

2  34.  The  teacher  pupils  having  finished  their  four  years'  course  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  examination,  in  the  presence  of  a  depnty  of  the  provincial  school 
board,  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  seminary,  and  if  they  pass  the  same  satis- 
factorily, they  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  maturity,  {zeugniss  tier  rei/e.) 

2  35.  Teachers  employed  in  the  seminary  are  the  principal,  (€Urector^)  who  is  at 
the  same  time  head  master  of  the  school  of  practice ;  two  to  four  head  teachers, 
(hauptUkrer ;)  the  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  needed  assistants,  who  are  all 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  after  hearing  the  provincial  school  board. 

Teachers  of  the  school  of  practice  are  bound  to  assist  in  training  the  teacher 
pupils. 

236.  The  salaries  are  fixed:  of  principals,  1,200  to  1,^800  fiorins;  of  teachers, 
1,000  to  1,200/?.,  with  an  addition  of  100)7.  every  five  years,  nntif  the  twentieth 
year  of  service. 

The  principals  in  Vienna  and  Trieste  receire,  moreover,  tree  lodgings,  or  300jf^ 
and  teachers  150^.  a  year  each. 

2  37.  Instruction  in  the  seminaries  is  gratuitous.  Poor  and  talented  pupils  may 
receive  stipends,  but  most  oblige  themselves  to  teach  in  a  public  school  at  least 
for  six  years. 

2  38.  The  certificate  of  graduation  (2  34)  qualifies  only  for  an  employment  as 
under  master  or  assistant. 

For  a  definitive  appointment  a  certificate  of  qualification  is  requisite,  to  be 
gained  by  a  second  examination  after  an  experience  of  at  least  two  years. 

For  this  examination  special  committees  will  be  established  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  to  be  composed  of  principals  and  teachers  in  seminaries,  school  inspect- 
ors, and  able  teachers  of  common  schools.  Deputies  of  clerical  boards  will  assist 
to  examine  the  candidates  in  religion. 

The  certificate  acquired  by  this  examination  sets  forth  the  qualification  for 
teaching  either  in  elementary  and  burgher  schools,  or  only  in  the  former. 

2  39  This  examination  may  be  repeated  if  the  first  trial  was  not  successful,  bnt 
not  oftener,  unless  authorized,  on  proposal  of  the  committee,  by  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

2  40.  Such  candidates  as  have  passed  this  examination,  but  have  since  then,  for 
more  than  three  years,  not  been  employed  in  a  public  school,  (2  2,)  have  to  pass 
the  examination  once  more  before  this  definitive  appointment.  In  special  cases, 
the  Minister  of  Education  may  dispense  with  this. 

2  41.  Such  young  men  as  have  not  made  the  full  course  in  a  public  seminary, 
if  19  years  old,  may  be  examined  in  a  seminary  for  acquiring  the  certificate  of  ma- 
turity.    (22  34  and  38,  al.  1 .) 

2  42.  For  a  more  comprehensive  education  of  teachers,  special  teachers'  courses 
(pefhgogical  teminariet)  shall  be  established  in  the  universities  or  technical  high 
schools,  (poly technical  schools.) 

The  particulars  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

IT. — PROFESSIONAL  IXPROTKXEirT  OF  TBACHKBS. 

2  43.  The  pedagogical  and  scientific  (literary)  improTement  of  teachers  shall  be 
furthered  by  means  of  educational  journals,  libraries  for  teachers,  periodical  con- 
ferences for  teachers,  and  special  courses  for  professional  improvement. 
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{  44.  In  each  school  district,  a  library  for  teachers  shall  be  established.  Tts 
administration  will  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  chosen  by  the  district  conference. 

1  45.  A  confeience  of  teachers  shall  bo  held  in  each  school  district  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  conducted  bj  the  school  superintendent  of  the  district.  They  shall 
deliberate  and  debate  on  school  affairs,  particularly  on  subjects  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  on  methods,  means  of  instruction,  discipline,  etc.  All  teachers 
of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  teachers'  seminary  in  the  district  are  obliged 
to  take  part.    Teachers  of  private  schools  are  at  liberty  to  attend. 

i  46.  In  every  province,  deputies  of  the  district  conference  will  assemble  every 
third  year  in  conference,  (landeseoriferenzen^)  with  the  school  superintendent  of 
the  province  as  chairman. 

i  47.  Special  courses  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  (fortbUdung^' 
eurte)  will  be  held  in  the  seminaries,  generally  during  the  autumn  vacation. 
Teachers,  if  summoned  by  the  school  board  of  the  province,  must  attend. 

v. — LEGAL  SITUATION  OF  TXACHSBS. 

2  48.  Service  in  public  schools  is  a  public  office,  (6ffenUiche»amii)  and  access- 
ible to  all  Austrian  citizens  without  difference  of  creed. 

To  be  employed  as  teacher  or  under  master,  besides  the  Austrian  citizenship^ 
evidence  of  qualification  is  required.  (^  38.) 

Those  are  excluded  who  by  a  penal  verdict  have  lost  their  eligibility  to  the 
common  council  of  their  village  or  town. 

i  49.  To  fill  vacant  places  provisorily  and  for  a  limited  time  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  district  school  superintendent;  in  the  teachers'  seminary  and  their 
schools  of  practice,  that  of  tbe  provincial  board. 

g  50.  Principals,  teachers  and  under  masters  in  public  schools  are  definitely  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  school  board,  with  the  concurrence  of  those  who  support 
the  school.  This  concurrence  consists  in  the  right  either  of  proposing  {^vorschlagen) 
or  of  presenting  {ernennen)  candidates. 

The  particulars  respecting  appointments  and  promotions  will  be  fixed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  province.  The  appointment  of  '  ^  presented  ' '  teachers,  (see  al.  2, ) 
who  have  the  requisites,  (§  48.)  cannot  be  refused,  unless  they  can  be  charged 
with  such  moral  deficiencies  or  such  actions  as  would  cause  the  removal  of  a 
teacher  already  appointed. 

2  51.  Tbe  number  of  lessons  which  a  teacher  may  be  obliged  to  give  depends 
on  the  wants  of  the  respective  school.  But  for  any  time  exceeding  thirty  lesson 
hours  a  week,  the  teachers  must  receive  additional  compensation. 

2  52.  What  sidework  shall  be  incompatible  with  the  office  of  teacher  will  be 
determined  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

2  53.  Teachers  who  do  not  give  satisfaction,  and  who,  having  been  referred  to 
the  special  course  for  improvement,  (2  47,)  are  by  the  body  of  teachers  in  that 
seminary  declared  not  qualified  to  continue  their  profession,  may  be  compelled 
by  the  provincial  school  board  to  pass  once  more  the  second  examination.  (2  3d 
al.  2. )  If  the  result  be  not  satisfactory,  the  right  gained  by  tbe  former  examination 
will  be  lost,  and  the  provincial  school  board  shall  determine  whether  he  may  be 
henceforth  employed  as  under  master,  or  removed  entirely. 

Under  masters,  who  have  not  made  the  second  examination  (2  38,  al.  2)  within 
the  first  five  years  of  their  practical  service,  after  they  got  tbe  certificate  of  matu- 
rity, and  such  as  are  not  permitted  to  repeat  their  second  examination,  (2  39,)  must 
surrender  their  certificate  of  maturity  and  retire  from  the  service. 

2  54.  Improper  deportment  of  teachers  is  followed  by  disciplinary  measures, 
which  do  not  exempt  from  an  eventual  penal  prosecution. 

2  55.  The  amount  and  mode  of  drawing  tbe  legal  income  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  legislature  of  the  province  in  tbe  following  principles : 

1.  The  minimum  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  school  community,  and  shall  be 
so  adjusted,  that  teachers  and  under  masters  can  be  free  from  interruption  by 
work,  and  can  devote  their  whole  strength  to  their  profession,  and  that  the  former 
will  be  able  to  support  a  family  respectably. 

2.  Teachers  must  receive  their  salary  directly  from  the  school  committee,  and 
shall  not  be  charged  with  collecting  it. 

3.  The  school  committees  shall  see  that  the  salary  is  paid  regularly  and  pnno- 
tually. 

2  56.  All  definitively  appointed  teachers  and  such  under  musters  as  have  the  cer- 
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tificate  of  qnalificatioTij  (}  38,  al.  2,)  and  their  widows  and  orphaas,  are  entitled  to 
receive  Apeniion,  and  in  this  regard  mast  be  treated  lilie  civil  state  officers.  la 
determining  his  period,  the  time  which  a  teacher  after  the  second  examination  has 
spent  in  a  provisory  employment  at  a  public  school  shall  be  counted. 

i  67.  For  defraying  these  expenses  for  saperaonuated  teachers  or  their  widows, 
pension  funds  shall  be  established  in  each  province  by  the  contributions  of  teachers^ 
of  communities,  and  of  the  province,  and  also  by  assigning  to  these  funds  appro- 
priate reveaues.  These  funds  shall  be  administered  by  the  provinci  il  school  board. 
Communities  caring  independently  and  suitably  for  the  pensioning  of  their 
teachers  shall  be  free  from  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  the  common  pension 
fund.    The  legislature  of  the  province  will  determine  the  particulars. 

i  58.  Teachers  paid  by  the  state  receive,  themselves  and  their  families,  the  legal 
pensions  from  the  state  funds. 

Yi. — ^BSTABLiSHnra  or  schools. 

{  59.  The  obligation  to  establish  schools  shall  be  regulated  by  the  provincial 
legislature,  on  the  principle  that  a  school,  under  any  circumstances,  must  be  es- 
tablished in  every  locality  where,  in  a  circuit  of  one  hour's  walk,  on  an  average 
of  five  years,  more  than  forty  children  can  be  found  who  have  now  to  attend  a 
school  more  distant  than  one  hour's  walk. 

i  60.  For  children  in  factories  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  who 
may  be  prevented  Hom  attending  the  common  school,  the  proprietors  of  such  fac- 
tories, &c.,  shall  establish,  either  by  themselves  or  in  connection  with  other  manu- 
facturers, separate  schools  of  the  same  grade  as  the  public  schools. 

2  61.  Where  and  by  what  means  burgher  schools  shall  be  established  will  be 
determined  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

Vn. — DKFRATING  OF  BXPSHSIS. 

2  62.  The  common  schools  needed  are  provided  for  by  the  school  communities, 
which  must  regard  the  legal  obligations  of  private  persons  and  corporations. 

How  far  the  districts  shall  participate  in  supporting  them  will  be  decided  by 
the  legislature  of  the  province. 

I  63.  Every  school  shall  have  such  school  rooms  as  the  instruction  and  health 
of  the  pupils  require. 

Special  laws  of  the  respective  provinces  will  regulate  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  school-house,  as  well  as  the  lodgihgs  needed  for  the  teacher. 

Every  school  shall  have  a  gymnastic  ground,  and  in  villages,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  garden  for  the  teacher,  and  facilities  for  agricultural  experiments.  The  expenses 
of  the  same  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  legislature  of  the  province. 

1  64.  It  is  left  to  the  legislatures  to  establish  provincial  or  district  school  funds 
for  such  expenses  of  the  common  schools  as  are  not  met  by  special  resources.  In 
this  connection,  the  respective  legislatures  will  decide  whether  the  paying  of 
school  money  and  the  rights  of  presenting  teachers  (if  50,  al.  2)  shall  be  continoed 
or  not. 

2  65.  Parents  who  have  their  children  instructed  at  home  or  in  a  private  school 
are  exempt  from  paying  tuition  fees,  but  not  from  other  legal  contributions  for 
the  common  school. 

i  66.  So  far  as  the  means  of  the  school  community  in  each  district  respectively 
will  not  suffice  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  school,  the  province  shall  pay. 

The  ^*normaUehul/o7id,^*  with  their  actual  capital,  and  with  all  private  obliga- 
tions, shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  purposes  or  common  schools.  The  civil 
authority  of  the  province  {landet-austehuss)  will  be  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  school  board  of  the  province  with  disposing  of  the  income,  on  the 
basis  of  a  preliminary  settlement  by  the  legislature. 

Those  provinces  which  have  hitherto  received  from  the  state  assistance  to  their 
school  fund  shall  receive  the  same,  to  the  average  amount  granted  1866 — 1868, 
from  general  state  funds  to  the  respective  '*  normaUchul/ond,** 

In  estimating  that  amount,  all  sums  must  be  deducted  yhich  were  paid  for- 
merly for  purposes  henceforth  to  be  provided  for  immediately  by  the  state.  ({J  58 
and  67.) 

i  67.  The  expenses  fbr  teachers^  seminaries  and  their  schools  of  practice,  and 
the  *'  stipeods"  mentioned  in  }  37,  as  well  as  the  higher  courses  for  teachers, 
{i  42,)  will  be  paid  by  the  state. 
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When  the  school  of  practice  is  at  the  same  time  a  common  school,  the  state,  on 
sharing  the  nomination  of  teachers,  will  contribnte  to  supporting  the  same,  but 
the  amount  in  each  case  shall  be  settled  bj  special'agreement. 

The  courses  for  the  Improrement  of  teachers  (§  47)  will  be«t  the  expense  of  the 
state. 

B.-PIUVATE  INSTITUTIONa 

1  68.  Private  seminaries  for  male  or  female  teachers  cannot  be  established  but 
on  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  Statutes  and  plans  of  instruction,  as  well  as  anj  change  of  the  same,  must 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

2.  OdIj  such  persons  shall  be  principals  or  teachers  as  are  fully  qualified  to  in- 
struct teacher  pupils.  For  this  purpose,  at  least  a  certificate  is  required  that  the 
teacher  is  entitled  to  teach  in  burgher  schools,  and  has  taught  in  public  schools 
at  least  for  three  years.  Exceptions  can  be  allowed  only  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, if  the  qualification  be  proved  otherwise.  On  the  same  conditions,  such 
seminaries  in  which  the  pupils  have  board  and  lodgings  may  be  established. 

i  69.  Private  seminaries  may  receive  from  the  Minister  of  Education  the  right 
of  giving  valid  certificates,  (lilce  the  public  ones,)  on  the  further  condition  that 
the  organization  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  in  public  seminaries,  that 
the  principals  and  teachers  are  sanctioned  by  the  provincial  school  board,  and  that 
the  final  examination  has  been  held  in  presence  of  a  deputy  from  that  board,  with- 
out whose  consent  a  certificate  of  maturity  cannot  be  given. 

i  70.  Private  schools  for  children  of  school  age,  and  private  institutions  in 
which  such  children  have  board  and  lodging,  may  be  established  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  Principals  and  teachers  must  procure  evidence  of  those  qualifications  which 
are  required  from  teachers  of  public  schools  of  the  same  grade.  Exceptions  may 
be  allowed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  if  the  requisite  qualification  be  otherwise 
shown. 

2.  Their  moral  conduct  must  be  unobjectionable. 

3.  The  plan  of  instruction  must  answer  at  least  the  claims  made  upon  a  public 
school  of  the  same  grade. 

4.  The  whole  arrangement  must  be  such  that  no  injury  to  the  children's  health 
may  be  feared. 

5.  Any  change  of  teachers,  of  the  plan  of  lessons,  and  of  the  school-rooms,  must 
be  made  known  to  the  school  boards  before  being  attempted. 

For  opening  such  schools  the  consent  of  the  provincial  school  board  is  needed, 
which  cannot  be  denied  whenever  the  conditions  1 — 4  are  fulfilled. 

2  71.  The  private  schools  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  state.  Their  prin- 
cipals are  responsible  to  the  school  authorities  for  the  orderly  and  regular  state 
of  the  schools. 

i  72.  Private  schools  may  get  from  the  Minister  of  Education  the  right  of  giv- 
ing certificates,  valid  throughout  the  state,  if  their  organization  and  the  ^m  be 
equal  to  those  of  public  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

If  such  a  private  school  satisfies  the  educational  wants  in  a  community,  the 
latter  may  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  found  a  new  school. 

Such  private  schools  lose  this  said  right  when  they  answer  no  longer  the  de- 
mands for  a  public  school. 

2  73.  Private  schools  where  the  laws  are  not  observed,  or  where  moral  deficien- 
cies become  evident,  shall  be  closed  by  the  provincial  school  board. 

FIXAL  DIBBCnOMS. 

2  74.  The  determinations  of  competence  [of  boards,  &c.]  contained  in  this  law 
shall  be  applied  but  where  the  same  have  not  been  fixed  already  by  the  legislature 
of  the  province.  The  regulation  of  June  25,  1867,  concerning  a  provincial  school 
council  for  the  kingdom  of  Gralicia  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Krakow  is  not  id<- 
tered  by  this  law. 

2  75.  In  regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  Dalmatia,  G»alicia,  Krakow, 
Krain,  Bukowina,  Istria,  and  Gorz,  it  shall  be  left  to  their  legislatures  to  admit 
a  departure  from  the  principles  set  down  in  22  21,  22,  28,  and  38. 

2  76.  The  present  law,  so  far  as  new  provincial  laws  will  be  needed,  shall  be 
brought  into  operation  at  the  same  time  with  those  laws,  but  in  all  other  respects 
with  the  beginning  of  Uie  new  school  year  following  the  publication  of  this  law. 
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{.  *11,  Beginning  from  that  time,  all  other  laws  and  ordinances,  so  far  as  they 
are  at  variance  with  this  law  or  replaced  bj  it,  shall  be  noil  and  yoid. 

J  78.  The  Minister  of  Education  is  charged  with  carrying  out  this  law,  and  with 
issuing  all  requisite  ordinances  and  instructions. 


LAW  RESPECTING  THE  INSPECTION  OP  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

[Promolgatad  May  SS,  1868.] 


{ 1.  The  supreme  inspection^ of  all  instruction  and  education  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  executed  by  boards  and  officers  appointed  according  to  hnr. 

2  2.  Without  detriment  to  this  right  of  inspection,  the  conducting  and  imme- 
diate inspection  of  religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  {vo&S'und  miUeUehulen)  remain  with  the  respective  church  or 
denomination. 

2  3.  All  schools  and  educational  institutions,  founded  or  supported  wholly  or 
entirely  by  the  state,  by  a  province,  or  by  municipalities,  are  accessible  to  all  citi- 
sens  of  the  state,  without  regard  to  creeid. 

i  4.  All  deuominations  are  at  liberty  to  found,  and  to  support  at  their  own 
expense,  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  their  respective  creeds.  They  are, 
however,  subject  to  the  school  laws,  and  cannot  be  acknowledged  as  public 
schools  unless  they  comply  with  all  the  legal  conditions  of  such  schools. 

2  5.  The  schools  and  educational  establishments  for  any  one  denomination  may 
be  attended  by  members  of  any  other  denomination. 

2  6.  All  citizens  of  the  state  who  possess  the  legal  qualifications  may  be  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  defined  in  2  3. 

Teachers  of  religion  must  have  been  declared  qualified  by  their  respective  cleri- 
cal board. 

In  other  schools  (2  4)  this  point  is  decided  by  the  statutes  of  foundation.  The 
choice  of  private  teachers  is  not  limited  by  any  regard  to  tbe  religious  creed. 

2  7.  The  text-books  used  in  primary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  in  teach- 
ers' seminaries,  require  only  the  consent  of  the  boards  called  into  existence  by 
this  law. 

Text-books  for  religious  instruction  cannot  receive  that  consent  unless  they 
have  been  declared  admissible  by  the  respective  clerical  board. 

2  8,  The  revenues  of  the  ^^  normalschulfondtj^*  of  the  ^^  atudimfond^^^  and  of  all 
other  funds  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  de- 
nominations, so  far  as  they  are  not  proved  to  be  founded  for  the  adherents  of  a 
particular  creed. 

2  9.  The  state  exercises  the  supreme  administration  and  inspection  of  all  edu- 
cation through  the  Minister  of  Education. 

2  10.  For  the  administration  and  inspection  of  all  educational  affairs,  other 
than  of  the  common  schools  and  teachers'  seminaries,  in  each  province  shall  be 
established  ~ 

a — Aprovifieidl  tchool  boards  (council,)  as  the  highest  school  board  of  the  re- 
spective province,  (landet-achulrcUh  ;) 

b — a  district  school  board  for  each  school  district,  (bezirks^ehulrath  ;)^ 

e-^a.  local  school  committee  for  each  school  community,  (orts^chtUraih,) 

The  division  into  school  districts  is  made  by  the  provincial  legislature. 

2  II.  The  functions  of  the  previous  clerical  and  secular  school  boards  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  boards  mentioned  in  2  10,  except  what  is  determined  in  2  2. 

2  12.  The  provincial  school  board  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  or  Vice-Gov- 
ernor,  as  chairman,  of  members  of  tbe  provincial  government,  of  deputies  of  the 
civil  authority  of  the  province,  {landeS'ausschusSj)  of  clergymen  selected  from 
the  different  denominations  in  the  province,  and  of  professional  educators. 


^ 


*  In  the  school  law  of  I860  generally  the  word  «  bezirks-^hulai^sicht'^  is  used,  which  the 
translator  thought  best  to  render  by  **  district  school  superiutendenL"  taking  "  insweetot"  for 
"  inspection,''  as  «  Minister"  for  *^  MinistsHum.'' 
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i  13.  The  legislature  of  the  province  shall  fix  the  particulars  concerting  the 
composition  and  organization  of  the  provincial,  district,  and  local  school  coun- 
cils ;  then  the  limits  of  their  operation ;  finally,  the  particulars  regarding  the 
transition  from  the  previous  school  boards  to  the  present  school  councils.  A  pro* 
vincial  law  will  determine  whether  and  how  far Tleputies  from  important  school 
communities  may  exceptionally  enter  the  provincial  school  board. 

2  14.  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  9  come  into  operation  the  same  day  on 
which  this  law  is  published,  and  all  former  laws  and  ordinances  at  variance  with 
these  provisions  shall  be  abolished  henceforth.  The  regulation  of  June  25,  1867. 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  concerning  a  provincial  school  council  in  Galicia  ana 
Krakow,  is  not  altered  by  this  law. 

2  15.  My  Minister  of  Education  is  charged  with  bringing  this  law  into  oper* 
ation. 

FBANZ-iOSEPH. 

Hasvis. 


COMMON-SCHOOL  LAW  OF  SAXE-GOTHA. 


Ordained  Jaly  1.  IMS. 


We^  ERNEST,  Duke  €f  Saxe-Cohurg  Ootha,  hare  decreed  and  ordained,  with 
the  ooDsent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Duch/  of  Gotha,  as  follows':  ^ 

I. — ^DUTIES,  OBLIOATIOKB  AND  BIGHTS  OF  nrHABITAlfTS  OKVK&ALLT. 

SlcnoN  1.  The  obligation  of  parents,  tators,  and  foster-parents  not  to  leaT« 
their  children  or  pupils  without  the  education  prescribed  for  the  common  schools, 
extends  not  only  to  the  children  ^f  citizens  of  the  State,  but  to  such  children  be- 
longing to  other  States  as  have  their  residence  in  the  Duchj. 

§  2.  Instruciion  in  the  common  schools  shall  embrace  at  least  the  following 
branches:  Religion,  German  language,  with  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and  philosophy,  singing, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics. 

Religion  is  taufrht  on  the  basis  of  Sacred  History,  especially  of  the  New  TestA- 
ment.  When  religious  instruction  begins  for  the  ''confirmation,"  it  ceases  in 
the  common  schools. 

{  3.  The  common  schools  shall  educate  the  children  to  a  consciously  moral  life, 
and  develop  equally  their  intellectual  powers. 

Nothing  shall  be  taught  surpassing  the  capacity  of  children;  nothing  be 
learned  by  rote  that  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Discipline  shall  be  maintained  only  by  such  means  as  are  consistent  with  the 
aims  of  public  education,  and  correspond  to  the  character  of  paternal  education. 

{ 4.  Obligatory  school  attendance  embraces,  as  a  rule,  eight  school-years. 
See§?  17,  18,  19. 

2  5.  Parents  may  have  their  children  either  instructed  in  the  common  schools, 
or,  as  prescribed  in  i^  2  and  4,  by  private  teachers,  or  by  themselves.  (See  i  26, 
al.  2,  and  §  27.) 

Attendance  in  higher  schools  releases  from  the  obligation  mentioned  before. 

ri. — DITTIES  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THB  COinfUNITT. 

J  6.  Every  political  community  constitutes  a  school  community.  Several  vil- 
lages may  be  united  tor  school  purposes  if  the  distance  from  the  school-house  does 
not  exceed  one-fourth  of  a  German  (one  English)  mile,  and  if  the  road  be  not 
temporarily  impassable.  If  so,  any  village,  with  less  than  30  children,  may  avail 
itself  of  a  neighboring  school,  if  either  the  expenses  of  that  community  will  not 
be  heightened  by  it,  or  the  applying  village  will  share  the  expense.  The  same 
may  be  done,  on  the  motion  of  the  ^Minister  of  State,  if  the  State  pays  the  addi- 
tional expense,  which  payment  shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  community  to 
choose  their  own  teacher.     (§  37.) 

2  7.  Every  school  community  must  have  one  common  school,  and,  if  necessary, 
'more  thun  one.     (§8.) 

^  8.  The  regular  number  of  children  is  80.  Should  the  average  number  for 
five  years  exceed  80,  the  number  of  masters,  as  well  as  school-rooms,  shall  be 
Increased. 

i  9.  Each  school  must  have  a  school-house  exclusively  devoted  to  its  purposes 
A 11  school-rooms  shall,  in  structure  and  furniture,  answer  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  of  health. 

i  10.  Exemption  from  the  provisions  of  ?§  7,  8,  9,  al.  1,  may  be  made  by  gov- 
ernment, but  to  2  8  only  in  case  the  number  of  children  does  not  exceed  100. 

•  This  law  does  not  apply  to  the  Duchy  of  Cobm^,  which  has,  for  the  present,  a  leparata 
administration  of  its  scbooli. 
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2  11.  In  each  school  the  needed  implements  for  instruction  must  be  provided, 
and  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  a  library  for  te;icher  ani  pupils. 

2  12.  The  expenses  for  establishing',  maintaining,  and  enlarging  schools,  for  the 
salaries  and  pensions  of  teachers,  for  the  grants  to  their  widows  and  orphans,  and 
for  fuel,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  defrayed  hitherto  entirely  or  partly  from 
other  funds,  roust  be  paid  in  every  school  community  by  such  foundations  or 
endowments  for  school  purposes  as  way  exist;  next  by  the  Fi>ecial  income,  (J  14.) 
and  so  far  as  this  does  nut  suffice,  by  taxes  or  other  means  of  the  community. 
Foundations  for  school  purposes  cannot  be  applied  to  other  uses. 

2  13.  Jn  a  school  community,  composed  of  several  villages,  e;ich  portion  must 
contribute  to  the  expense  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  with  this 
proviso,  that  the  village  In  which  the  school  is  situated  must  pay  one-third  more 
than  the  other  vilUpres. 

§  14.  Special  revenues  for  supporting  the  schools  are,  1,  the  school  moneji 
(215;)  2   any  fines  paid  for  school  purposes.    (J?  23,  24,  26,  28,  79  ) 

2  15.  The  amount  of  school  money  to  be  piid  by  each  child  is  fixed  by  the 
respective  community ;  provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  more  than  one-half  of  the 
regular  expense  of  the  school  be  borne  by  tuition,  the  balance  being  borne  by 
a  tax  on  the  property. 

On  no  account  shall  the  annual  pay  of  a  child,  in  the  three  cities  of  Gotha, 
Ohrdruf,  and  VValtershausen,  exceed  4  thalers ;  6  thalers  for  two,  or  8  for  three 
children  of  the  same  family ;  and  in  all  other  places,  half  of  that  sum. 

216.  Such  communities  as  shall  be  found  unable  to  raise  the  needed  amoant 
may  receive  grants  from  the  State. 

III. — DUTIES  AND  RIGHTS  OF  PARENTS. 

2  1*7.  Parents  and  their  substitutes  are  obliged,  unless  bodily  or  mental  in- 
firmity admits  exception,  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  beginning  of 
that  school  year  when  they  have  completed  their  sixth  year  of  age.  Children 
may  be  admitted,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  committee,  if  they  are  to  com- 
plete their  sixth  year  before  the  firat  of  October. 

218.  Admission  takes  place  once  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in 
the  first  week  after  Easter^  and  at  no  other  period  of  the  year,  except  when  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  or  by  change  of  residence.  lu  the  latter  case,  the  child  must 
produce  a  testimonial  of  attendance,  application,  projrress,  and  good  behavior, 
from  his  former  teacher,  which  testimonial  or  application  must  be  given  by  the 
latter  gratuitously. 

2  19.  The  children  leave  school  at  the  end  of  that  school  year  when  they  have 
completed  their  fou'teenth  year,  or  are  to  complete  it  before  the  first  of  October, 
Should  a  ( hild,  at  that  time,  not  be  able  to  read  and  write  fluently,  and  to  solve 
single  arithmetical  problems  of  common  use,  the  parents  are  obliged  to  leave 
the  child  at  school  until  at  least  this  knowledge  be  attained,  if  no  mental  or 
bodily  iiifirmity  make  that  attainment  improbable. 

Parents  of  such  children  as  could  and  should  leave  school,  (completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year, )  may  send  them  to  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  com- 
mitti'e,  for  one  year  more. 

2  20.  Purents,  so  far  as  it  does  not  inteffere  with  other  laws,  must  decide  in 
which  religious  confession  their  children  shall  be  instructed.  If  the  teacher  is  not 
of  that  creed,  they  have  the  right  to  excuse  their  children  from  attendingr  his 
religious  instruction,  but  they  are  obliged  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  re- 
ligion elsewhere. 

2  21.  Ch  Idren.  as  a  rule,  must  attend  school  where  they  reside.  But  parents 
may  send  their  children  to  a  neighboring  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  commit- 
tee of  this  s.-hool,  and  in  so  doing  they  are  released  from  paying  the  school  money 
for  the  child,  but  not  school  taxes. 

2  22.  For  any  absence  from  school,  not  sufficiently  excused,  the  parents  of  the 
child  may  be  fined.     (2  23.) 

2  23.  For  observing  all  that  is  ordained  in  2J  17,  10,  20,  21,  22,  the  parents  are 
responsible,  and  they  may  be  punished  by  the  school  committee  with  a  fine  of  as 
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mach  as  five  thalers,  (or,  in  case  of  insolyency,  with  a  corresponding  imprison- 
ment.) 

In  case  of  persistent  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents,  children  so  neji^lected  maj 
be  taken  by  the  district  school  board,  (}  89,)  and  committed  to  the  care  of  others 
at  the  expense  of  Fucb  parents. 

i  24.  If  parents  feel  aggrieved  by  a  teacher,  with  the  reservation  of  proceeding 
at  law,  if  the  case  permits,  they  mnst  apply  to  the  shool  committee  for  satisfac- 
tion, and,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  to  the  district  school  board ;  bat 
nobody  is  authorized  to  enter  the  school-room,  or  to  call  the  teacher  personally 
to  account.  Any  violations  of  this  provision,  so  far  as  they  are  not  to  bedecidd 
b«*fore  the  judge,  are,  on  communication  by  the  committee,  to  be  fined  by  the 
distiict  school  board  with  not  more  than  10  thalers;  if  necessary,  the  police 
cfBcors  of  the  district  may  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  board. 

I  25.  If  a  child,  for  undisciplinary  or  penal  reasons,  is  excluded  from  school 
for  a  long  time,  the  parents,  or  in  case  of  their  inability,  the  community  or  the 
State,  must  provide  private  instruction. 

i  26.  Parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  the  common  school  are  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  the  school  money,  but  must  make  all  other  contributions. 
If  tney  have  their  children  instructed  privately,  (§  5,)  they  are  responsible  to  the 
State  that  this  instruction  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  given  in  the  public  school. 
Should  there  be  doubts  about  it.  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  district  ({  85) 
is  obliged  to  ascertain  whether  the  doubts  be  justified  or  not.  The  parents  must 
submit  to  these  measures,  or  they  may  be  fined  five  thalers  by  the  school  com- 
mittee on  information  by  the  superintendent. 

§  27.  In  case  of  continued  resistance,  or  of  insufficient  instruction,  the  district 
school  board  may  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  private  instntctionf  and  pro- 
ceed as  in  §  23. 

jl  28.  The  provision  of  JJ  26  and  27  apply  to  instruction  in  religion. 

IT. — TRAINING  OF  TSACHIItS. 

}  29.  The  State  will  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers  bj  means  of  a  Normal 
School.   (Teachers'  Seminary  at  Got  ha.)* 

g  30.  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  Seminary  before  the  completion  of 
the  16th  year  of  age. 

$  31 .  None  are  admitted  except  such  as  have  at  least  the  qualification  for  entering 
the  second  class  of  the  gymnasium,  (in  Gotha,)  or  the  highest  class  of  the  progym- 
nasium  in  Ohrdruf,  or  an  equivalent  exanrination. 

^  32.  To  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  (excluding  all  languages 
besides  German)  are  added  in  the  Normal  School : 

(a)  Pedagogy  and  its  history. 

(b)  Anthropology  and  psychology, 
c)  History  of  literature. 
|d)  Music. 
'  33.  The  studies  of  the  gymnasium  are,  in  part,  more  thoroughly  mastered, 

particularly  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  and,  in  part,  are  reviewed  with 
special  regard  to  their  use  in  common  schools. 

Religion  is  taught  chiefly  on  its  historical  grounds,  and  especially  Christianity, 
as  developed  in  connection  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

i  34.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not  limited,  except  by  the  demand  for  teachers. 
Instruction  to  inhabitants  of  the  State  is  gratuitous. 

§  35.  All  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  with  a  certificate  of  maturity,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  prove  in  some  other  way  their  moral,  literary,  and  pro- 
fessional qualification,  are  furnished  with  a  certificate  or  diploma  of  matriculation, 
which  enables  the  holder  to  accept  an  employment  as  teacher. 

i  36.  Any  candidate  is  obliged,  for  the  two  years  following  his  matriculation, 
to  serve  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  as  assistant  teacher  or  substitute.  Candi- 
dates intending  to  go  abroad  for  some  time,  are  bound  to  give  notice  of  it  to  the 

*It  h«d,  in  1867,  52  pupils,  in  3  classes,  witti  5  principal  teacliers  and  4  assisUnts,  (the 
principal  was  at  tliat  time  Vitte.  now  in  Vienna,;  at  an  expense  of  4,813  thalers.  The  ilttle 
Dachy  of  Cohirg,  witii  60,0U0  inhabitants,  hu  also  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Coburg. 
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Minister  of  State,  and  to  name  the  place  of  their  future  reeidenoe.    Snch  candi- 
dates  as  act  to  the  contrary  shall  forfeit  their  diploma  of  matriculation. 

v.— -ON  THE  APPOnrrMSNT  OF  TSACHIB8. 

2  37.  Each  community,  supporting  its  school  by  its  own  resources,  or  bj  local 
Ainds,  or  with  aid  from  the  State,  as  pointed  out  in  \  6,  but  without  having  le- 
ceired  such  grants  in  the  last  five  years  as  stated  in  \  16,  has  the  right  to  elect  its 
teacher,  unless  there  be  a  ''patron"  of  the  school.  (}  38.)  This  is  done  by  the 
magistrate,  and  by  the  school  committee,  ( gemettuU-auttehuMt  or  HatUoerardnkeH,) 
with  the  mayor  or  burgomaster  in  the  chair. 

In  united  school  communities,  that  village  has  the  rig-ht  of  election  within  whose 
limits  the  school  is  located.  Ev^ery  choice  needs  the  ratification  of  the  govern* 
ment. 

}  38.  The  former  school  patrons  keep  their  right  of  electing  the  teacher.  To 
those  communities  which  have  not  themselves  the  patronage,  the  teacher  chosen 
by  the  patron  shall  be  introduced  by  trial-lessons,  (on  i>ro6af ton, )  and  if  they  are 
satisfactory  to  the  municipality,  he  will  be  sanctioned  by  government. 

§  39.  In  tliose  communities  which  have  received  grants  from  the  State  in  the 
last  five  years,  (g  16,)  government  has  the  right  of  electing  the  teacher,  with  the 
reservation  of  the  patron's  right.  The  government  has  the  same  right^  if  the 
communities  or  school  patrons  have  not  made  use  of  their  right  within  four 
months  after  the  place  has  become  vacant.  In  case  of  appointment  by  gov- 
ernment, the  teacher  is  not  confirmed,  until  after  trial. 

i  40.  The  first  appuintment  ie,  as  a  rule,  a  provisory  one ;  but  this  provisory 
state  shall  not  extend  lieyond  two  yeaVs. 

i  41.  The  education  of  little  children,  in  the  first  three  school  years,  may  be 
committed  to  a/emale  teacher,  with  the  consent  of  the  highest  board  and  of  the 
school  community,  if  the  latter  has  the  right  of  choosing  the  teacher,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  her  qualifications.  Her  rights  and  duties  are  defined  in  a  contract 
made  with  her  by  the  school  committee.  This  contract  needs  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  State. 

VI. — DUTIES  AMD  BIOHtB  OF  COMMON-80HOOL  TBACHXBS. 

2  42.  Every  teacher,  on  being  appointed,  must  receive  a  certificate  of  hif 
claim  to  a  salary.    The  minimum  of  the  salary  must  be,  annually— < 

A, — For  provisory  and  attistant  teacher », 

150  thulers,  with  free  lodging,  or  equivalent  in  money,  to  all  substitates  and 
assistant  teachers.     (2  36.) 

1*^5  thalers,  with  free  lodgings,  etc.,  to  all  provisory  teachers.    (2  40.) 

B. — For  such  teachers  as  are  definitively  appointed, 

1.— 'In  village  schools,  with  50  or  less  children — 

200  thalers,  and  free  lodgings,  until  the  end  of  the  6th  year. 

230      "  **  "  "       10th   *« 

260      "  •'  "  "       16th   " 

290     "  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  year. 

J). — In  village  schools,  with  more  than  60  children,  (including  the  towna  of 
Pnedricheroda  and  Zella  i — 

200  thalers,  and  free  lodgings,  nntil  the  end  of  the  6th  year. 

240      *'  "  **  "       10th  *« 

280      "  "  "  "       16th  " 

320     *'  "  from  the  16th  year  of  senrioe. 

c— In  the  common  schoolsiof  the  three  cities  of  Gotha,  Ohrdmf,  and  Walter- 
shausen — 

260  thalers,  until  the  end  of  the  6th  year. 

300      "  "  "  10th  " 

350      "  "  "  15th  " 

400     "       from  the  16th  year  of  service. 
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The  free  lodgings,  as  well  as  what  they  may  reoeire  aooording  to  {  44,  shall  be 
estimated  in  money. 

In  fixing  the  salary,  the  fees  for  services  as  cantor,  orts^anist,  or  sexton,  (g  47,) 
shall  be  included.  This  shall  not  be  the  case  with  sach  fees  as  they  may  receive 
for  keeping  the  acconnts  of  the  chnrcb  and  of  the  oommunity . 

{  43.  Concerning  provision  3  42,  X^  a  and  e,  the  average  nnmber  of  children 
in  tiie  last  five  years  is  taken.  But,  in  consequence  of  this  average  account,  the 
salary  can  only  be  raised,  bqt  never  lowered. 

In  counting  the  time  of  services^  the  time  of  provisory  employment,  as  well  as 
the  services  of  assistant  and  substitute  teachers  after  the  end  of  the  second  year 
from  matriculation,  (§36,)  and,  if  any  be  called  from  other  States,  the  time  of 
services  in  those  States,  must  be  included. 

2  44.  Each  definitively  appointed  village  teacher  shall  have,  besides  free  lodg- 
ings, a  part  of  his  salary  g^ven  in  natural  products,  or  in  the  usufruct  of  fields 
and  meadows.  Particularly,  if  possible,  should  be  assigned  to  him  a  garden, 
mMdow  grounds  for  keeping  a  cow,  and  a  field  for  growing  potatoes  sufllcieut 
for  a  household.  The  salary  is  to  be  paid  monthly  in  advance.  The  same  applies 
to  the  money  paid  in  case  of  suspension,  (2  62,)  and  to  the  pension.     (2  59.) 

{  45.  The  estimate  of  the  salary  ij  to  be  made  by  the  district  school  board, 
(t  ^i)  ^1^  ^^®  b^^P  of  the  municipality  and  of  government,  but  it  is  not  valid 
until  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  community,  or  by  the  school  patrons  respectively. 

2  46.  The  same  board  must  decide  on  pecuniary  matters  between  the  teacher 
leaving  his  position  and  the  one  who  enters. 

2  47*  The  teachers  are  obliged,  also,  henceforth  to  take  charge  of  the  offices  of 
cantor,  organist,  and  sexton,  where  it  has  been  the  case  until  now. 

They  are  permitted  to  give  private  lessons,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  of  church 
and  community,  if  their  schools  are  not  losing  by  it.  Any  other  side-work 
needs  the  permission  of  the  government. 

48.  Definitive  appuintment  gives  the  teacher^- 


Gl^m  to  a  pension.    (2  59.^ 

tission  to  the 
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ih\  The  right  of  admission  to  the  Society  for  Widows. 

\e)  The  right  and  obligation  to  partake  in  all  charitable  institutions  for  the 
bendit  of  teachers,  and  their  widows  and  orphans.  Bach  widow  of  a  teacher  has 
t|i9  allowance  of  the  income  ibr  the  three  months  following  the  deaUi  of  her 
husband. 

2  49.  Any  elementary  teacher  is  obliged,  if  required,  to  give  30  lessons  of  an 
hour  each  a  week,  not  including  gymnastics. 

1^0  teacher  is  permitted  to  dispense  with  any  lessons  without  the  consent  of  the 
school  committee,  (2  78,)  or  of  the  chairman.    (§  80.) 

In  sudden,  cases  of  hindrance,  the  school  committee  must  receive  notice  as  soon 
after  as  possible. 

2  50.  No  elementary  teacher  is  allowed  to  marry  in  the  country,  unless  he  has 
an  income  of  200  thalers,  besides  free  lodgings;  or,  in  the  three  cities,  of  300 
thalers.    Permission  is  given  by  the  government. 

2  51.  Common-school  teachers  who  may  be  charged  with  neglect  of  their  duty, 
maltreatment  of  children,  disobedience  to  their  superiors,  offensive  behavior,  or 
inconsiderate  contracting  of  debts,  shall  be  admonished  by  the  school  committee, 
or  by  the  soperintendfiut.  If  this  measure  be  applied  twice  without  cflTect,  the 
pKoaednre  of  correction  shall  be  applied.    (2  52.) 

2  52.  Tbe  procedure  of  correction  against  the  teacher  consists  in —  ^ 

(a)  An  oral  admonition  before  the  district  board. 

{bj  An  oral  admonition  before  the  supreme  board,  joined  with  the  menace  of 
his  dismission  in  case  of  continuance,  as  the  last  trial  of  correction. 

If,  after  an  admonition  or  procedure  of  correction,  the  teacher  haa  not  been 
fevnd  gnilty  in  the  following  three  years  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  reapects, 
the  former  or  the  latter  shall  no  more  come  to  account. 

2  53.  The  highest  board  (2  91)  may  nwwve  any  teacher  to  another  plaoe,  if  it 
Beem  desirable  from  disciplinary  reasons,  but  cannot  lessen  his  income. 

2  54.  The  expenses  caused  to  a  teacher  by  his  change  of  residence  must  be  borne 
by  that  community  where  the  teacher  entera. 

2  55.  If  a  teacher,  by  his  age  or  a  disease,  though  not  quite  unable  to  do  his 
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datjr,  is  so  far  an  inralid  that  h^  caQQot  any  longer  perform «U  bis  doiias,  without 
detrimeot  to  the  school,  the  highest  board  maj  gire  him  an  Mtistant  for  ihe  time 
of  his  infirmity. 

{  56.  Towards  paying  the  assistant  provided  for  temporary  infirmitieSi  the 
teacher  has,  it*  needed,  to  gire  up  the  fourth  part  of  his  salary.  But  if,  after  this 
deduction,  there  should  not  remain  the  full  amount  of  the  pension  which  he  would 
have  to  claim  in  case  of  entire  disabilitY^  (}  59,)  he  hai  only  the  surplus  orer 
that  amount  to  contribute  to  the  salary  of  his  assistant. 

^  57.  If  a  teacher  himself  wishes  to  gire  up  his  position,  he  is  obliged  to  ^ive 
proper  notice,  three  months  in  advance,  to  the  school  committee,  of  his  resignation. 

§  58.  Superannuation  of  a  teacher  takes  place  on  his  application  when  he  has 
completed  the  40tb  year  of  service  and  the  65th  year  of  age ;  or  also,  without 
l\is  applic^iiion,  by  the  government,  if  the  teacher,  by  manifest  mental  or  bodily 
infirmity,  (not  caused  by  his  guilt,)  is  prevented  from  performing  bis  duty  in  a 
satisfactory  way. 

I  59.  The  superannuated  teacher  may  claim,  for  the  remainder  of  his  Ilfh.  a 
peosion  in  proportion  to  his  last  salary.  Natural  products,  etc.,  are  counted  Vy 
their  valne  in  money.  The  petuion  consists,  for  ten  or  less  years  of  servio^  of 
40  per  cent,  of  the  salary ;  for  any  further  year,  though  but  commeneedi  it  is 
raised  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  of  the  salary  until  it  readies  its  fhll  amount. 

The  time  of  service  is  counted  as  stated  in  {  43.     (Gomp.  }  60.) 

As  long  as  a  superannuated  teacher  may  Imve  another  public  function,  wifli  a 
fixed  income,  and  if  this,  together  with  the  pension,  should  exceed  300  thalen, 
half  of  the  surplus  will  be  deducted /rom  his  pension. 

A  pensioned  teacher  is  permitted  to  reside  in  any  other  State  without  any  dim* 
inoUon  of  his  pension. 

f  60.  If  a  teacher,  pensioned  before  the  said  40th  ye«r  of  service,  and  65tli  year 
of  age,  recovers  his  ability  to  serve,  he  may  be  reappointed,  and  may  receive  his 
former  salary,  if  needed,  with  a  part  of  his  pension.  For  increasing  his  salary, 
according  to  i  42,  that  time  in  which  he  lived  on  his  pension  shall  not  be 
counted. 

I  61.  If  a  pensioned  teacher  commits  such  crimes  as  would  have  caused  his  di0- 
misdion,  (§62,)  he  loses  his  claims  to  the  further  enjoyment  of  his  pension. 

i  62.  With  regard  to  suspension  and  dismission,  the  teacher  is  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  law  for  civil  officers  of  May  3,  1852.  To  the  cases  mentioned  in  }  46 
of  that  law,  however,  one  is  added  here,  if  a  teacher  should  ofiend  by  unchaste 
actions,  though  they  would  not  be  punishable  before  the  justice. 

VU. — ^INSPICTIOlf  or  COMMON  80H0OL8. 

i  63.  School-inspection  is  exercised  by  the  following  boards : 

A, — Local  School  OommitUes, 

I  64.  The  school  committee  represents  legally  the  local  interests  of  the  scbodl| 
and  has  the  supervision  of  them  in  the  ways  fixed  by  this  law. 

I  65.  a— In  any  village  which  forms,  by  itself,  a  sebool  community,  (including 
the  towns  of  Friedrohsroda  and  2^11a, )  the  eommittee  consists  of  the  mayor,  ot  the 
highest  clergyman,  if  there  be  several,  of  the  teacher  or  teachers,  andf  of  as 
many  tchool  wardens  as  there  are  teachers  in  the  committee,    (if  68.) 

If  there  are  more  than  two  teachers  in  one  village,  only  the  two  mdest  who  Ace 
in  active  service  shall  be  members  of  the  committee.  The  school  wardens  sie 
dbosen  by  fhe  delegates  of  the  village  for  8  years. 

§  66.  &— In  a  school  community  consisting  of  severed  villages,  eaoh  village  is  to 
be  represented  in  the  committee  by  the  mavor  and  one  school  warden,  togettier 
with  the  clergyman  and  the  two  oldest  teachers. 

§  67.  e— In  the  cities  of  Gotha,  Ohrdruf  and  Waltershausen,  the  school  oomlBlt- 
tee  consists  of  the  '^  senator ''  or  town  counselor,  who  is  charged  with  the  school 
aflkirs ;  of  two  school  wardens,  chosen  by  the  delegates  for  3  years ;  of  the  iu^^hast 
clergyman  of  the  town ;  of  the  princijpal  of  the  latiier  school,  and  of  one  tsfwshtf, 
who  is  to  be  chosen  out  of  all  definitely  appointed  teachers  of  the  town  ior  3 
years .  If  there  be  several  principals  of  towa  schools,  the  dek^gates  x>f  tlie  town 
(»tatvefi>rdMUn)  must  choose  one  df  thSm  for  3  years. 
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}  68.  If  there  is  a  "  patron  "  of  the  school,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  may  choose  another  person  liring  in  the  villa^  to  take  his  place.  But 
if  he  has  not  made  use  of  this  pririlege^  he  is  regarded  as  baring  resigned,  and 
as  having  lost  his  membership  for  the  time  of  his  absence  from  the  village. 

2  69.  The  office  of  sehod  warden  is  an  honorary  one,  and  the  same  law  applies 
to  one  declining  or  resigning  it  as  to  a  delegate  of  the  community  who  should  de- 
cline his  office. 

i  70.  The  members  of  the  committee  choose  their  chairman  for  3  years  with  a 
relative  majority.    Principals  and  teachers  cannot  be  chairmen. 

2  71.  The  committee  shall  take  care  that  a  suitable  school-bouse  or  houses, 
according  to  this  law,  be  afforded  by  the  community.  They  arc  to  see  that  the 
school-rooms  are  kept  in  a  proper  state,  and  that  there  is  the  needed  and  timely 
supply  of  all  means  and  implements  of  instruction. 

1  72.  The  committee  must,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year^  make  the  estimate  of 
expenses  of  the  school  for  the  next  year.  This  estimate,  wiih  any  necessary  mo- 
tions and  explanations,  shall  be  placarded  for  every  one's  inspection  at  least 
during  eight  days,  and  any  one  has  the  right  to  present  bis  objections  to  the  com- 
mittee. After  that  time,  the  estimate,  with  such  objections  as  may  have  been 
made,  is  handed  over  to  the  delegation  of  the  community,  and  then  for  super- 
vision to  the  government;  (in  the  country,  to  the  district  board ;  in  the  three 
cities,  to  the  highest  board.)  The  government  decides  on  any  controversy  that 
may  have  arisen  between  the  school  committee  and  the  delegation  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  question  being  settled,  the  estimate  is  to  bo  considered  as  fixed, 
and  is  delivered  to  the  committee  for  their  action.  If  any  changes  should  be  ne- 
cessary, the  committee  must  get  the  consent  of  the  delegation. 

2  73.  The  money  is  kept  by  a  cashier,  who  gives  security,  with  the  supervision  of 
a  commissioned  member  of  the  committee.  Orders  issued  concerning  school  taxes 
must  be  signed  by  the  chairman.  The  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  commis- 
sioned member  of  the  delegation,  must,  at  least  once  a  month,  examine  the  book 
kept  by  the  cashier  to  verify  Itie  accounts. 

2  74.  The  annual  accounts  for  the  year  must  be  laid  before  the  school  committee 
before  the  1st  of  May  of  the  next  year.  The  committee  examines  them,  and  has 
tbtm  placarded,  in  case  of  a  difference  from  the  estimate,  for  at  least  eight  days, 
and  then  sends  them,  with  the  final  objections,  to  the  delegates,  by  whom  a  par- 
ticular committee  or  an  expert  comptroller  may  be  chosen  to  revise  them.  The 
government,  however,  may  at  any  time  have  this  done  by  an  expert  of  its  own 
appointment.    The  mayor  has  no  vote  in  tbi^  matter. 

If  the  school  committee  or  the  cashier  do  not  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  the  dele- 
gation, they  may  appeal  to  the  government,  and  in  case  of  proceeding  at  law,  this 
shkll  not  delay  the  final  settlement  of  the  accounts.  They  are  signed  in  the  three 
cities  by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation ;  in  villages,  by  all  the  members  present, 
with  exception  of  the  mayor ;  and,  where  there  is  no  delegation,  by  four  commis- 
sioned members  of  the  community.  After  this,  a  copy  of  the  accounts  is  sent  at 
once  to  the  highest  board. 

2  75.  The  committee  must  see  that  the  children  of  the  community  receive  such 
instruction  as  is  prescribed  by  this  law,  ({{17,  19,  26,)  and  that  they  attend 
school  regularlv.  They  decide  whether  a  child  may  be  exempted  from  attending 
the  common  school.  (2  1*7))  or  shall  be  excluded  for  the  purpose  of  discipline, 
(2  25,)  and  if  a  child,  not  oelonging  to  the  community,  shall  be  admitted.  (2  21, 
al.  2.)    In  the  last  request  there  is  no  appeal  against  their  dedsion. 

The  committee  must  be  present  at  the  public  examinations,  and  other  solemni- 
ties of  the  school,  and  in  doubtful  cases  (2  19,  al.  2)  must  decide  on  the  final  dis- 
charge of  a  child  from  school. 

2  76.  The  committee  also  decide  on  petitions  for  a  partial  or  entire  release  of 
the  school  money. 

2  77.  They  also  settle  any  controversy  between  teachers  themselves,  or  between 
teachers  and  the  parents  of  children,  (2  24,)  and  take  care  that,  in  presence 
of  tiie  children,  neither  the  authority  of  the  teachers  be  lowered  by  the  parents, 
nor  that  of  the  parents  by  the  teachers. 

2  78.  The  committee  must  watch  over  the  fiiithfiil  performance  of  their  duties 
by  the  teachers,  so  far  as  this  is  not  submitted  to  the  especial  cognisance  of  the 
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SnperinteQdentfl.  ({85.)  Commissioned  members  commanicate  their  obsenr»- 
tions  to  the  committee,  who  may  then,  if  needed,  proceed  with  admonitions. 
(J  51.) 

Leave  of  absence f  if  it  shall  not  exceed  three  days,  may  be  giren  to  the  teacher 
by  the  committee.    (See  {80.) 

}  79.  In  the  performance  of  their  duty,  the  committee  may  issue  summons, 
menacing,  in  the  case  of  disobedience,  with  a  fine  of  fire  thalers,  (or  corresponding 
imprisonment.)  In  order  to  execute  this,  or  other  fines,  (JJ  23,  26,)  the  commit- 
tee may,  if  necessary,  require  the  help  of  the  police. 

}  80.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  must  inform  the  government  of  such  res- 
olutions as,  according  to  bis  opinion,  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  school, 
or  to  law.    He  alone  may  grant  the  teacher  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  day. 

{81.  The  committee  assemble  on  inritation  by  the  chairman.  Any  member 
has  the  right  to  demand  from  the  chairman  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  who  shall 
then  be  convoked  within  three  days.  If  desired  by  the  Superintendent,  (2  85,)  tb«» 
chairman  is  obliged  to  call  them  without  delay. 

2  82.  Members  of  the  committee  are  excluded  from  debating  and  voting  os 
matters  in  which  they  are  personally  interested. 

f  83.  When  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have'  been  notified,  a  resolution, 
is  lawful  if  adopted  by  three  members,  and  a  vote  is  carried  by  a  majority.  Wher 
there  is  a  tie,  the  chairman  gives  the  casting  vote. 

Of  all  resolutions,  a  verbal  process  must  be  drawn  up,  and,  at  demand,  be  shown 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  district. 

2  84.  Against  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  the^  are  not  decisive, 
according  to  the  preceding  paragraphs,  no  appeal  to  the  district  board  may  take 
place. 

JS, —  OovemmeTU  Boards  and  Officers, 

2  85.  The  inspection  of  common-schools  by  the  State,  concerning  instruction 
{unterricht)  and  education,  {erziehung,)  is  by  school  superintendtnta,  appointed  by 
the  government,  and  taken  from  experienced  school-men.*  For  tnis  purpose  the 
country  is  divided  into  eight  districts. 

2  86.  The  Superintendents  must  see  that  instruction  in  the  common-schools  is 
properly  attended,  and  that  private  instruction  satifies  the  legal  demands.  Also, 
that  the  deportment  of  the  elementary  teachers  is  correct ;  and  for  actions  con- 
trary to  their  duties,  they  are  to  adm9nish  them.  Principals  and  teachers  must 
obey  their  orders,  without  detriment  to  their  right  of  making  complaints  to 
the  highest  board .     (§91.) 

Any  deficiencies  of  the  school-rooms,  in  number  or  quality,  and  of  the  imple- 
ments fur  instruction,  as  well  as  such  circumstances  as  would,  according  to  their 
opinion,  make  it  desirable  to  suspend,  pension,  remove,  or  dismiss  a  teacher,  or 
to  give  him  an  assistant,  must  be  made  known  by  them  to  the  proper  board. 

2  8t.  The  Superintendents  must,  by  regular  conferences^  aim  to  animate  the 
teachers  in  regard  to  an  equal  development  of  education.  In  this  behalf  they 
may,  if  they  find  it  best,  subdivide  their  districts  into  suit9>ble  sub-districts, 
where  the  teachers  shall,  at  least  once  a  month,  assemble  for  discussing  general 
educational  questions,  if  possible,  in  presence  of  the  (presiding)  Superintendent. 

2  88.  The  Superintendents  themselves  shall  be  called  together  to  a  conference 
by  the  highest  board,  at  least  once  a  year.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  profes^ 
sional  counselor  of  the  Minister  of  State,  who  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  schools,  (2  91,)  they  may  discuss  any  change  of  the  plans  of  lessons,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  text-books,  and  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  schools, 
and  submit  their  resolutions  to  the  consideration  of  the  Minister  of  State.  To 
those  conferences  of  the  Sui)erintendcnts  also  the  principals  of  oity  schools,  or 
other  qualified  teachers,  may  be  invited. 

2  89.  The  inspection  of  schools  by  government,  so  far  as  it  is  not  assigned  to 
the  Superintendents,  is  exercised  through  the  district  school  boards^  {sehulamt^) 

*  All  especial  regulation  for  them,  of  September  11, 1803,  shows  their  importance  in  the 
new  school  system.  ■  They  are,  says  the  first  article,  the  organs  of  the  State,  and  shall  assure 
III  the  schools  the  development  of*  a  sound  pedagogy. 
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which  shall  be  hencefbrth  an  independent  donrtment  for  sdtoote  within  the 
fbrmer  ''church  and  school  boards/'  (f  90.)  and  shall  be  conqtosod-— 

(a)  In  the  districts  of  the  three  cities,  of  the  bargomaster  as  president,  and  of 
the  local  Superintendent. 

(b)  la  the  rural  districts  of  the  same  towns,  of  tlie  rural  cooneelor  of  adminis- 
tration {landrath)  as  president,  and  of  the  local  Superintendent. 

(c)  In  the  judicial  districts  of  Volkenroda  and  Nana,  of  the  juatidarj  as  presi- 
dent, and  of  the  local  Superintendent. 

§90.  The  competence  of  the  '^chnrdh  and  sdiool  boards,''  coneeraing  the 
administration  of  schools,  remains  unaltered,  so  far  as  this  law  does  not  mdain 
to  the  contrary. 

{  91 .  The  supreme  authority  in  all  educational  affidrs  rests  with  the  Minister  of 
State,  according  to  the  law  of  June  11,  1858. 

The  general  inspection  of  education  (§  92-4)  is  committed  to  a  praoUeed  school 
man,  who,  in  all  educational  affairs,  is  the  professional  counselor  of  the  Micnister. 

2  02.  To  the  especial  department  of  the  supremo  school  board  belong— 

1.  The  inspection  of  the  normal  school.    (Teachers'  seminary.) 

2.  The  examination  of  the  candidatee. 

3.  The  ratification  of  the  appointment,  remoral,  pensioning,  dismission  of 
teachers,  and  the  employment  of  assistants. 

4.  The  general  inspection  of  the  common-schools  concerning  instruction  and 
education. 

6.  The  control  of  the  school  funds,  and  of  their  administration,  as  well  as  ef 
the  salaries  of  teachers. 

6.  The  opening  of  new  schools,  the  uniting  or  separating  of  villages  oonoeming 
the  school  community,  the  direction  for  building  or  enlarging  school  houses. 

7.  The  organization  of  new  classes. 

8.  The  decision  on  the  plans  of  instruction,  and  on  the  text-books. 

9.  The  final  decision  on  appeals  against  the  orders  of  inferior  boards. 

VIII.— PBOTISIOBAL  MBABURS8. 

i  93.  The  increasing  of  classes  and  schools  ({8)  takes  place  according  to  the 
number  of  candidates,  those  schools  being  cared  for  most  whoee  wants  are  the 
greatest. 

2  04.  Revision  of  the  conditions  for  admisston  into  the  normal  school  (2  31) 
may  be  dispensed  with  for  the  next  four  years. 

2  95.  The  ^  37  and  39  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  time  of  fixing  the  teacher's 
salary  according  to  this  law,  though  five  years  may  not  have  passed  since  that 
time. 

2  96.  The  increase  of  the  salaries,  if  they  do  not  reach  the  minimum,  (2  42,) 
must  commence  with  the  first  of  January,  1865;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  before 
that  time,  it  shall  take  place  at  once. 

2  97.  Beginning  with  that  same  time,  all  contributions  to  the  salary  by  different 
persons  shall  be  collected  by  the  cashier,  who  has  to  pay  the  teacher  at  suitable 
times  in  advance.     {jiAi.) 

2  98.  Any  gratuities  hitherto  given  from  the  general  school  fhnd  oease,  as  they 
are  compensated  by  the  salaries  to  be  paid  henceforth. 

2  99.  The  fees  for  making  and  keeping  the  school  register,  and  for  assisting  in 
the  school  visitations,  cease  with  the  next  increase  of  the  salary. 

2  100.  Ordinances  for  bringing  this  law  into  operation  win  be  issoed  by  the 
IGnister. 

[L.  8.]  EBNEST,  DuUitf  8.  C.  and  G., 

OamA^  July  1,  1863  9  LeAaek, 
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£.  Steigbr  will  issue  the  following  Works  prepared  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Editor  of  American 
Journal  of  Education,  on  the  History,  Organization,  Administration, 
Studies,  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  of  various  grades  in  the 
different  German  States,  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
great  Educational  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  a  full  exposition  of 
their  respective  systems  of  School  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

I.  ELEMENTABY  AND  SECOND AEY  INSTRUCTION : 

Prepared  from  original  sketches  by  eminent  teachers  and  educators  in  each 
State,  together  with  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  observations  of  experienced 
school  men  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Anhalt,  Anttria  and  Hoogary,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bruniviek,  Haaovar,  tlewa  Canal,  Hane-Dann- 
itadt,  Liaehtensteio,  Li|ipe-Detmold,  Lippa-Sohaombaif ,  Luzemburg  and  Limbnif ,  MaokleolMifg- 
8eh«rerin,  Mecklenborf-Stielits,  Namn,  Oldenbofg.  Pmaia,  ReoM,  Saxooy,  Saza-AItoobaif, 
8axa-€oborf ,  Baze-Meiningan,  Baze- Weimar,  Waldeck,  Woitenbaif,  and  the  Fvaa  Citiee,  with 
a  gaoeral  tammary  of  the  Edaeational  Syttami  and  SCatittiet  for  the  whole  of  Gennaoy.  8S6 
pages.    Prioe^  94,50. 

BiTPPLBMBirr:  Syttemi  and  iMtHatioaa  of  Poblie  Inetraetioa  la  Berlin,  Vienna,  Drei- 
den,  and  other  Citiee  of  Germany,  with  qieoial  notieet  of  Che  Kiader^aitea,  Primary  Sehoob, 
Baal  Schook,  and  Gymnaaia,  by  Baohe,  Arnold,  Mann,  8to«re,  Fattiaon,  and  othan.    •3.50. 

n.  GERMAN  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    $3.00. 
<1.)  The  Unirenitiei  of  Germany,  by  Karl  Von  Raumer. 

(S.)  UniYeraitiei  of  the  Middle  ages,  particolarly  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  by  ProC  SaTigny. 
(3.)  The  German  University,  by  Prof.  H.  Von  Bybel. 

(4.)  Univernties,  Past  and  Present— their  infloeaee  on  eivillxatioo,  by  Dr.  Voo  DOIUager. 
(5.)  Statistics  of  Professprs  and  Students,  and  Programmes  of  Leetaras. 

in.  INSTITUTIQNS  OF  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION:  1  Vol.    fiJiM). 

(1.)  Polytechnic  and  other  Industrial  Schools— in  Austria,  Baden,  Bararta,  Bmnswick,  Hano- 
ver, Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg. 

(S.)  Military  Schools  and  Systems  in  Prussia,  Bazoay,  BsTaria  and  Austria. 

(3.)  Seminaries  for  Teachers  of  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Universities. 

(4.)  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Schools,  for  negleeted  and  morally  azpoeed  ehtldran. 

IV.  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS: 

Memoirs  of  the  Ilieronymians.  Wessel,  Rudolph  Agrieola,  Bnreh,  Ebasmua,  Dringenberg,  Wim- 
plMling,  Reuchlin,  Lnther,  Melancthen,  Trotsendorf,  Eknrm,  Neander,  Jesuits,  Hacker,  Seasler, 
Ratich,  Comenius,  Franke  and  the  Pietists,  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists,  Emesti,  Hermann, 
Herder,  Wolf,  with  an  exposition  of  their  educational  systems.    1  Vol.    $3.50. 

V.  MODERN  GERMAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODOLOGY : 

Views  of  Prttbel,  Fichte,  Herbert,  Beneke,  Raumer,  Diesterwag,  Honcamp,  Heotsehel,  Hiatse, 
Abbenrode,  Graser,  and  Wichem,  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  and  oaethods  of  iBStraeUoo  for 
Schools  of  d  ifferent  grades,  1  Vol.    93.50. 

VL  PESTALOZZI  AND  PEST ALOZZIANISM: 

Memoir  of  the  great  Swiss  Educator,  with  his  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Efaniog  Hour  of  tfie  Her- 
mit, and  other  Publications,  and  an  account  of  German  Pestaloszians,  and  their  infloeoos  on  Hw 
popular  schools  of  Germany,  1  Vol.    $3.50. 
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Abecedarians,  780. 

Aberdeen,  Latin  School,  453,  456. 

Rector  in  1418,  4M.  WJ. 

Promotion  of  8choiari«,  472. 

Barrinf^  oat  the  teacher,  473. 

rniTernity,  697. 
Abemethy,  Latin  Scliool  in  11S4,  453. 
Absence  fVom  School  in  Qerroany,  749. 
Acceasibility,  CKHential  of  pnblic  mnpcamp,  70. 
Adam,  Dr.,  liecturof  Ed.  llij^h  School,  464. 

Sunday  work  of  Scotch  teachem,  464. 

Teachers'  ealarie^,  468. 
AdcUta,  dchools  and  classcB,  898,  807. 
Adventure  Schools  in  Scotland,  460. 

OppoBition  of  Latin  Bchool-tiiachere,  461. 
Advocate,  meaning  in  old  UniverHitlei,  S89. 
Age  of  school  attendance,  501,  749. 
Age  of  lactory  labor,  750. 
Age  of  students  in  Scotch  universities,  696. 
Age,  fictitious  value  in  pictures,  66. 
Agriculture,  societies  for,  221. 
Agriculture,  schools  of,  161,  198. 

Enghind,  175.  191. 

Germany,  851. 

Hartlib,  193. 

Ireland.  161. 

Rnsseirs  plan,  221. 

Scotland,  140. 
Altarage  in  Scotland,  457. 
Albert,  Prince  Consort,  228. 

International  Exhibition,  226. 

Science  and  industries,  125. 

Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  227. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  school  statistics. 
American  Collejjes,  Optional  studica,  436. 
American  Reform  Schools  and  Refhges,  611. 
Amusements  in  Reform  Schools,  631,  633. 
Ancient  History  aud  Oeog'y  in  education,  426. 
Anderson,  John,  benefactor  of  education,  81. 
Audersonian  University  at  OUagow,  81. 
Anhalt,  area,  population.  744. 

Blement-ary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Special  Schools,  814. 

Reform  Schools,  604. 

Teachers'  Seminaries. 
Animal,  as  distinguished  trom  hninan,  661. 
Apparatus,  education «1,  90. 
Apparatus  grants,  105. 
Apprentices  on  ships,  157. 
Arezzo,  University,  303. 
Archdeacon,  functions  at  Bologna,  288. 
Architecture,  schools  of,  116,853. 

Popular  instructions  in,  by  museums,  86. 

Library,  and  iUustrations,  87. 
Architecture  for  school  puiposcs,  401.    • 

Reform  Schools,  616,  619. 

Art  collections,  68. 
Arithmetic  in  Qerman  School!,  781, 807.  9 
Arnold,  M.,  cited,  838. 


Art,  and  art  teaching,  63. 

Art.  collections,  «6.  78,  80,  99. 

Art,  national  ai>pects,  64. 

Art,  department  in  Emrland,  93. 

Art  Library  in  South  Kensington,  100. 

Artista',  University  of,  295. 

Artisan  defined.  95. 

Astronomy  and  Navigation,  228. 

Atheneum,  on  Belgian  system,  392,  398. 

Attendance,  law  in  Gennan^,  749. 

Belgium.  391. 

Scothind,  869. 

Sweden,  655. 
Augsburg,  school  statistical,  850. 
Austria,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  7<U. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Universities,  846. 

Special  Schools,  860. 

School  code  of  1774,  879. 

School  code  of  1H69.  885. 

Law  of  Inspection,  1863,  890. 

Bache,  A.  D.,  cited,  828. 
Bachtelen,  Reform  School,  601. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Realistic  teaching,  25. 

College  of  Sciences,  25. 
Baden,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  245. 

Universities,  846. 

Special  Schools,  860. 

Reform  Schools,  696,  604. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  DH. 
Banfi;  Private  schools  prohibited,  461. 
Barmen  catechism,  prescribed  for  Semlnariet, 

838. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  435. 

Optional  studies,  486. 
Barnard  Henrv : 

Snggester  of  Educational  Mnsemn,  91. 

Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  250,  340. 

Technical  Schools,  250. 

Hartford,  Pnblic  High  School,  887. 

Educational  publications,  902. 
Barons,  in  Scotland,  must  know  Latin,  468. 
Barring  teacher  out  of  his  school,  478. 
Basle,  University,  847. 
Bavaria,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  &I5. 

Universities,  846. 

Special  Schools,  250. 

Reform  Schools,  596,  606. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  815. 
Belgium,  Pnblic  Schools  in  1868,  887. 

School  authorities,  887. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  888, 807. 

2.  Secondary  Schools,  892j  896. 
8.  Sapcrior  Bdioola,  400. 


Boilod  IittlD  Scnoot,  sat. 

Bojtiaod,  in  progreeelie  development,  MS. 

BrocblD,  8«  sna  Schnjl,  IBS,  &t. 

BreaUu  Unlveraitj,  SsT^ 

BrltlBb  ut,  fa. 

OttlleiT,  M. 
BrlUob  KUMDm,  42. 
Bramen,  Hchuol  elaUetlcs,  BS9. 

BctiLol  Tmde  School,  IW. 
Brotben  or  Ihc  Rnutb  Ho  nee.  000, 
BrooehiTDHeiiry.aa, 
Brown  Hcbool  Hounc,  412. 
Bnncc,  Junee  M..  S&t 
Barcbetl,  It,  Art  InsUuctloD  ST. 
Bmxb,  and  Bargb  Hcbools  In  Scotland.  4G8,  701. 
BnratlalBDd,  4ttl,  4liS.    - 

BDs[neBBoflire.howrartoberenrdeiL4W,4M. 
Boabnell,  Uonce,  cited,  Wt. 
■  Briuuvtiek,  Ductij  of,  T44. 

JUemeDlarr  Mioolii,  T41. 

BeeondarT  Seboole,  MB. 

Superior  &cbool,»i». 
Bnivtaer  Scboala,  74tt. 

Higbor,  84fi. 
BofHrles,  In  gcotlibd,  496. 


be,  Scboo 

C4gUllo,  SMred  Dlsloguea,  484. 

-         ■     I,  Ineinjcrlon  In,  887. 

T,  TBI,  TSa,  801. 


"       Reform  Schools, Toi. 
OBntnliutlon  In  FrsDci.',  5T8. 
CentnJ  Scbool  of  MatbomaUcs, 
Cemmlc  Section  Kingsion  Unseum,  6S. 
Chucellor,  Uuiversliv.  «u.  »3t, 
CDemuitz  School  siailBtlca.  S3». 
Cbemlatrj,  KovaI  CuUege,  1«3. 

Scboole  or,  a*. 
ChaMr,  H&rrr,  51,  89. 
Chlldboodj  eiicceB»lve  gtage<,  EOO. 


Common  ScbooL  meaning  of,  Xi9. 

Object.,  885. 

OrlKln  of,  7«a. 
Commune  and  Commnnil  Scbool.  801 
ConccpIWe  ftculiy  in  children.  SU. 
Conconlatof  IgKS,  AuBtrlm.  Wi. 
CoaferenceB  of  leicbvr*.  S3S. 
ConfPMlonal  Schoolp.  TVl. 
Cunfi'rcnci-  on  Iccbnicil  cdnonlou,  3 

Teticben'  Awoclsijon,  61 T. 


development  of.  B73. 
1 1n  old  unlve^<ltle^  31 


NtilAtlan  Schoole,  151. 
Prlnuu'v  Schools,  7«,  767. 

Plan  of  Pbilosopblcal  College,  asft. 
Cianmer.  Archblebop.  BO. 
Crenwit,  Iron  worka  and  lecbnlcml  aki 
Cryalal  Fslooe,  136,  »7,  aS9, 
Criminals,  rcfonn  scbooli  for.  100. 

Ball;  School  Son  II  Be.  707.  eS4. 


Teitlle  Fabrics.  8S 

Bookbludlns.  89. 
Qegrees  at  Bolonia,  I 

l^rlB,  SIS. 
DellnqDeoclea  In  scbool,  48S. 
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DiBpntes  in  Bnrgh  Schoole,  462. 
Doctor,  origin  of  title,  284. 

Right  to  teach,  284. 

Degree  of,  285. 
Doctor,  or  AsHieitant  in  Bargh  Schools,  469. 
DamiBtadt,  school  Btati»tic«>,  859. 
Drawing  a  regular  branch  in  all  schools,  251. 
Drawing,  Schools  of,  59,  93,  251. 

Training  School  for  teachers,  GO,  94,  111. 

Value  and  methods,  57. 

Barchett,  57. 

Barnard,  250. 

Mann,  784. 

Decker,  29. 
Drawings  and  studies  of  great  maeterfl,  67. 

School  statistics,  869. 
Dresden,  Green  Vaults  of,  80. 
Drum,  of,  461. 
Dublin,  national  institutions. 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  72. 

Koval  Society,  72. 

College  of  Science,  183. 
Ducpetiauz,  Reform  Schools,  623. 
Dunbar,  Rudiments,  456. 

Remilations  as  to  discipline,  468. 
Dundee  Latin  School  in  1434,  453. 
Dunfermline  Burgh  School,  457,  466.1 
Dunmanway  Model  Farm  School,  171. 
Duiiseldorf,  school  statistics,  859. 
Dusselthai  Reform  School,  596. 
Dyce,  William,  43. 

Edinburgh,  early  Latin  School,  453,  464,  467. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  131. 

Watt  Institution.  132. 

University,  140,  607. 
Education,  business  of,  75,  421. 
Education  department  in  England,  101. 
Education  exhibition  in  1864,  91. 
Educational  Museum,  89. 
Elberfeld,  school  stutiHtlcs,  859. 
Elemeutarv  Schools,  801. 
Elgin  Academy,  459. 

Regulations  as  to  Sunday  instructions. 
Ellis,  William,  social  science,  178. 
Eiyot,  Sir  Thomas.  24. 
Endowments  of  schools,  362,  457. 
England,  arts  and  science,  25,  250. 

Reform  Schools  and  efforts,  605. 
England  and  Scotland  compared,  430,  465. 
Engineering,  civil  and  mccnanical,  141,  220. 
English  and  Classical  High  School,  339. 
English  language,  417.  424,  429. 
Englirth  pedagos^iy,  417. 
Engravings  iu  British  Museum,  81. 
Erlangen,  University,  847. 
Erskiiie,  John,  Greek  in  Scotland,  475. 
Eton  School,  income  from  endowments,  466. 
Evening  Schools. 
Evening  exhibitions,  55. 
Ewart,  William,  43. 
Examination  of  Scliools,  722. 

Science  and  Art  department,  102. 

Art  Training  School,  113. 
Examination  of  teachers,  721,  835. 
Exumi nation  on  leaving  gymnasium,  &13. 
Example,  teaching  by,  861. 
Exchange  of  duplicate  specimens,  117. 
Exhibitions  of  industrial  Art,  225,  255. 

Local,  104, 120. 

National,  224. 

International,  229. 
Expenditures  for  education  and  iclencc. 

Belgium.  390. 

France,  671. 

Great  Britain,  22, 121, 123. 

Prussia. 

WUrtcmberg,  727. 

Factory  children  and  schools,  740, 886, 890. 
Facoltlefl  in  old  Univenities,  888. 


French  system,  837. 

Scotland. 
Falk,  John,  Reform  School,  595. 
Family  life  and  education,  584. 

Reformatory  subjects  in,  610. 
Fees,  or  tuition. 

Art  Schools,  101, 112. 

Burgh  Schools.  466,  471,  500. 

Gymnasiums,  396,  729. 

Primary  Schools,  729. 

Universities,  320. 
Felbiger.  J.  J. 
Female  Hish  School,  380. 
Females,  Schools  of  Design,  43. 

Art  Training  School  in  London,  113. 
Female  teachers,  887. 
Ferguson,  J.,  on  architectural  art,  85. 
Ferrara  University.  304. 
Fine  Arts,  school  of,  224. 
First  Book  of  Discipline  cited,  456. 

Regulations  about  colleges,  456. 
Forestry,  Schools  of,  222,  865. 
Forbes,  E.,  educational  uses  of  musemns,  117. 
Foremen  in  Enslish  workshops.  246. 
France,  eduaitional  statistics,  831,  663. 

Liberty  of  instruction,  665. 

Secondary  teaching  of,  659. 

School  le^ridiatioQ,  1787  to  1808,  651. 

Superior  instruction.  883,  337. 

Industrial  art,  77,  2:^,  240,  243. 

Official  reports  on  foreign  systems,  6T7. 

Family  education,  668. 

Reform  Schools,  601,  616. 

German  estimate,  577. 
Frankfort,  school  system,  731.  869. 
Fraternity  of  poor  scholars,  733. 
Frankland,  on  technical  education,  387. 
Frederick  Second,  regulations  fer  Schooli,  861, 

869. 
Free  Church  in  Scotland,  4*58. 

Influence  on  school  superintendence,  460. 
Free  gymnasiums  in  German  States,  816. 
Free  Hanseatic  cities,  731. 
Free  trade  and  technical  education,  329,  845. 
Freiburg,  University,  847. 
French  Lancnage  in  Scotch  Schoola,  450. 

Comparcawith  the  Greek,  424. 
Furniture  makers,  value  of  art  culture. 

Galleries  of  art,  24. 

Architectural  conditions,  68. 
Gambling  In  Universities,  283,  468. 
Games  of  chance  forbidden,  462. 
Garden  for  teachers,  8. 

Refonn  Schools,  633. 
Gentry  in  Scotch  Schools,  471,  474. 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem,  487. 
Geological  Society,  .39. 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  110. 
German  views  of  French  education,  6T7. 
German  Reform  School,  589,  592. 

Historical  development,  593,  604. 

Classification  by  sex,  age,  and  character,  606. 

Social  antecedents,  health,  608. 

House  and  household  arrangements,  616,  619. 

Educational  corps,  housovoter,  624. 

Daily  routine,  labor,  clothing,  meals,  etc,  025. 

Punishment  and  discipline,  634. 

Religious    education— Sunday   employment, 
635,643. 

Discharge,  after  care  and  results,  6^. 
Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  437. 

Relative  value,  lost  in  liberal  education,  487. 
Geological  Society,  London,  39. 
Geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  110. 
Oiescn,  University.  847. 
Gladstone  on  classical  studies,  433. 
Glasgow,  Grammar  School.  468,  467. 

Claim  of  Chancellor  in  1494,  456. 

University,  697. 
G.ass,  painted,  83. 
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Hamilton's;        ... 
Huover,  Hrca,  J>apalill<on,-744. 
Blcmontirr  Scboola,  T44. 

Snperior.  MB. 
Spedal.  BMi. 
T%uhcra'  Semliuriis.  TM,  815. 


lunuoiu,  Public  Hizh School.  3X1. 
PIsnoroldandoewbQlldiag,  373, 101. 

Etbcew.  Intrnduccd  Into  Burgb  BcboolB,  47B. 
PrMlonpmn.  477. 


Bnperlor.  ^. 
Bpeclil.  KW. 
Teuhen'  ScmlnHrlce,  744.  815. 
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Hofcappel,  K.. 
Hopkfn-   ^■- 


inrth;  WitUam  and  EngllBh  art,  65. 

iltappel,  K.,  5H6. 
^jpkins.  Edward.  3fifl. 
HorticnltuiT,  Royal  Society,  SB. 
Homer,  L«onar<  77  138. 


KcB^j  John  M.,  MemoiiaL  fttil. 
Key,  J.,  In  Pratflan  Scboola,  74B. 
Klne'i  College,  London,  ITS. 
Klrkpatrlck.  ARrlcuKanl  BctaoolB,  A 


Labor  and  Selene?,  union  by  W/itta 
Landnrf  (near  Berne),  Refonn  Scboo 
Lame,  Farm  School  at.  IK. 
Latin  Langnace,  In  Bcbaola,  418,  4a 

Mmon,'M. 
Monlalenc,  4«4. 
niadnloa.-.  433. 
Temple.  «7, 
Lai  Id  Sctiool  In  Scotland,  4SS. 

ApwlaUnenlof  teacbera.  4M. 

StndiM,  4H. 
Lalin  School  In  WBrtembeiE,  714. 
LallnTenlflca lion,  tie. 
LandHwr.  and  En^lth  Art,  GK. 

-   ...    theMnc. 

La  Place,  in  oDlre.  423. 


Lecture  fee  al  bolo^a.  

Lectnre  hall  at  Soloffna.  833. 
Lecture  School  In  ficotland,  458. 

Origin  and  )niiwth.4.ss. 
Lccturea  al  the  old  UnlTcinitleB,  300 


LIcentiHIe  at  BologDa.  SfO. 

Lleblg  cUed.  Mi. 

Lictil  and  beat  in  Art  Oallerl 
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London,  British  Art,  68. 

British  Mnsenm,  42. 

Art  Hall  and  Gallery,  228. 

Art  Training  School,  111. 

College  of  ChemlBtry,  123. 

Economic  Botany,  702. 

Geology,  71. 

Horticulture,  88. 

Minefl,  71,  122. 

Portrait  Gallerv,  92. 

Metallurgical  Laboratory,  128. 

Navigation  School,  147. 
Lowe,  Robert,  421. 

Claipsical  education,  421. 

Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  427. 

Histories,  ancienf.  and  modem,  42(>,  429. 

Language,  ancient  and  modem,  429. 

Dcflcienciee  in  Public  Schools  and  Univer- 
sitiep,  428. 

Knowledge  of  nature,  429. 

Educational  endowments,  430. 

Lower  classes,  relation  to  higher,  432. 
Ltibeck,  782,  740. 
LUbeck,  school  system,  859. 

Magdebnrg^  school  system,  859. 

Maine,  Teachers*  Association. 

Man  as  the  subject  of  education,  559. 

Manchester,  Owens  College,  124. 

Mann,  Horace,  791,  828. 

Manual  Labor  and  Mechanical  Dexterity,  269. 

Marine  Engineer,  109,  223. 

Massachusetts,  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  251. 

Sute  Teacher's  Association,  529. 
Mather,  Cotton,  citr  ,  869. 
Mathematicians  in  business,  423. 
Mathematics,  School  of,  224,  848. 
^Mathematics  as  a  study,  422. 
Maturity  examination,  843. 
M'Crie  cited,  476. 
Mechanic  Institutions,  81,  75. 
Mechanics,  School  of.  223. 
Mecklenburg-Schwenn  and  Strelltz,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary.  845. 

Superior.  846. 

Special,  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  815. 
Melville  on  Burgh  Schools  in  1070,  475. 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  in  London,  122. 
Metallurgists,  training  of,  22. 
Metray  Agricultural  Colony,  501,  601. 
Michigan,  Teachers'  Associatiim,  582. 
Middle  Ages,  Universities  of,  273. 
Middle  elates  in  Scotland,  485. 

Education  for,  421. 
Military  and  Naval  Schools,  England,  24, 144. 

Germany,  858. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  Classical  Studies,  419. 
~'ilitary  Music,  41.  -.. 

ilton,  John,  Tractate,  27, 181 J 

ind,  stages  of  development!  o72. 
Mines,  Schools  of,  England,  71,  122. 

Geraiany,  856. 
Miunehota,  Teachers^  Association,  538. 
Mixed  Schools  as  to  sex,  509. 
Model  Agricultural  Schools  in  Lreland,  165, 171. 
Modcna  University,  307. 
Modem  History  should  be  studied,  426. 
Modem  Languages,  143,  429. 
Modem  School  of  Science  and  Languages,  148. 
Montrose  Latin  School,  453. 
Moutpelier,  Uuiversltv  at,  817. 
Moming.  early  work  in  Burgh  School,  463. 
Mother,  influence  on  the  child,  575. 
Mosaic*  in  art  culture,  82. 
Muudclla  on  Technical  Education,  237. 
Munich,  school  system,  859. 
Manstcr.  school  system,  850. 

University,  524,  846. 
Maseums  of  NaUinl  Science,  117, 119. 
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Music,  instruction  in,  791. 

Schools  of,  856. 
Naples,  University  of,  306. 
Napoleonic  organization  of  UniversiUea,  579, 

585. 
Napoleon  cited,  423. 
Nation  in  Universities,  311. 
National  Gallery,  42. 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  63. 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  92. 
Nature,  laws  to  be  studied,  26, 125. 
Natural  History,  Museums,  117. 
Navigation  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  58, 74, 146. 

Plan  of  reorganization,  150. 

Russeirs  plan,  223. 
Naval  Archltec*.ure.  109. 

English  School  of,  145, 160. 

French  School,  146. 

Russell's  plan  for,  228. 
Newton,  Isaac,  37. 
Newport,  Coddington  School,  410. 
New  York,  Teachers'  Association,  684. 
Night  Classes  in  Drawing.  95.99. 
NoDle  families  in  Burgh  Schools,  471. 

Causes  of  withdrawal,  471. 
Normal  Schools  in  Germany,  814. 
Norway,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools ,706. 
Notary  of  University,  288. 
Nottingham,  lacemakers  on  Paris  Exhibition, 

240. 
Nuremberg,  school  system,  859. 
Nu^es,  institutions  for  training,  68S. 

Obligation  of  child's  school  attendance,  680. 
Object  teaching,  Milton,  27. 

Hartlib,  29. 

Hoole,  29. 
Observation,  faculty  and  habit  of, 

Barnard,  250. 

Burchett,  58. 

Mann,  785. 

Forbes,  118. 

Rieckc. 
Ohio,  Teachers'  Associations,  545. 
Oldham.  School  of  Science  and  Art,  197. 
Optional  Studies  in  American  Collt^ires,  435. 
Ordinary  and  extraordinary  lectures  at  Bologne, 

294. 
Ordinary,  meaning  as  applied  to  books,  294. 
Ornamental  Art, 

Principles  of,  115. 

French  superiority  in,  242. 
Orphan  Houses  and  Asylums,  508. 

Experience  in  Silesia  in  1848,  602. 

Organized  on  Rongh-IIouse  plan,  615. 
Outward,  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the,  666. 
Over-educating,  no  danger  of,  50. 

Craumer  on,  50. 
Owen,  John,  124. 
Owens  College  in  Manchester,  194. 

Padua  University,  296. 

Parents,  duty  of  in  education,  481. 

Children  in  Reformatory,  645. 
Paris  University,  309. 

Pattison.  Mark,  on  Pmssian  Schools,  796, 887. 
Pavia,  University  at,  308.  , 

Paxtun,  contributi(m  to  architecture,  239. 
Payments  on  results,  103. 
Peckham,  Birkbeck  School,  178. 
Peebles,  Burgh  School,  468. 
Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Correction,  600. 
Perceptive  Faculties,  570. 
Perth,  Grammar  School  in  1520,  466,  476. 
Perugia  University,  807. 
Pestalozzi  and  Relorm  Schools,  594. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  29. 

Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  199. 
Physical  Sciences  in  Education,  418. 
Pifa  University,  801. 
Piatt,  John,  on  Science  teaching,  119. 
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In  8<:haal>  ol  Art,  SB,  Se. 

science.  109. 

MavlgHllOD,  191. 
ProETeH,  Idei  or,  loil  <n  edacaUan,  437. 
Pruleuun  at  BolOEnk,  tea. 

How  elecled  al  Padua,  8M. 
Frof»alon,  edncillon  far,  ai». 
PromotlDD  la  Pabllc  Scboo)i<,  3S1,  471. 
PromotioD  at  Bologiia  und  Padua. !»(,  S13. 
Provincial  Sell,  of  Bcienccln  GKatBriUOn,  7S. 
Providence,  Thayer  school  boaae,  412. 
ProMla,  area,  population,  7*4. 


Special,  Sbo. 

TEaohcm'  Scmlnariei  815. 
PniMla,  Pilmary  Schuoli,  T49. 

Bnbjecla  and  Hcihodi  of  InBtrncUon  %T. 

L«Kal  proviilon  reapccting  teichen,  819. 

Slcmenlarr  Scliuoli,  T4a. 

SecoDdarr  Scboole,  MS. 

Snperlor  Schools,  tt46. 

BpecUt  BchoolM,  '■"" 

■rtachera'  Semiii 
Pnblic  Eranu  Id  a 


c,  U.  120,  186. 


sSS^V 


U  tn  England.  6IIS. 
riorllyol  Frrntli; 
ir  Iiuii|jb-lIoui».  I 


itetlU,T49. 

Real  UctaoulB  In  all  Oermanj.  AIS. 
RwaonlDE,  Analytic  Uod«.  413. 
R«dtallouB  In  Prencb  Schoulx,  583. 
Bocur  In  Bi:OICb  Latin  Sctaouia,  454. 460. 
BecloT  In  Unlvciaiaea.  lUI. 
Bologna.  S81. 


Redflll,  BGfurm  Scbuol,'Bl 


Kfl-4icla,  Uulv«nHv.  am. 


Salaiica  of  Tutchi 
Ancient  Bureh  S 
PiacUce  or  boai 

Salerno,  Medit  '  ' 


■tTtly,  orlirin  of,  »flO. 


Id,  466. 

od  at.  Leonard  College,  t 
»<inui!iiHia,  technical  nklli.  S38. 
Report  ou  Sclcntlflc  InstrDcilon,  i 

lavignv,  Unlteralllee  of  the  Middle 
[axon  ranclpalltiee.  popoUtlon.  at 

Blementaiy  Schoolt.  144. 

Secondary  Schoolc,  8U. 

Superior  Schoola,  S4«. 


Special 


!glecl«d  bofa,  flS9 


Schoola,  Hie. 

_, ]choolB,«an. 

Teacbera"  Bemli 

School  or  Art  dE 

School  (hi™  for  __„ 

School orNaval  Arcblle^lni 

School  eenalOD  In  Duri 
Time  for  opening,  4 


Newport.  Coddinglon  School.  410 
Provfrtenca,  Thajer  School.  41i. 
Schwarzburg,  Rndoldsladt,  and  So 


Totaleipendllureaoii.48. 
OicHUilallon  in  ISOa.lOl. 

Birocto^^  4a.  101, 


SOB. 


iencefl  enCLinraged  in  England,  10 
c-leiitUc  rcMwrcSea  aboald  be  coco 
School  routine  In  Burgh  Schoola.  4t 
Science  lu  Elvmuaiaty  Scltool>.  180. 

Science  In  UnivcnjitW  188, 
Scotland,  awa.  population.  SBT^ 


babnabd's  amebican  joubnal  of  education,  yolttme  xxu,       911 


Promotion  from  class  to  class,  472. 
Subject  of  innt ruction,  474. 

8.  Univer8llie«»,  140. 

4.  Science  and  Art,  181. 
Sculpture,  Si. 
Sca-goiijg,  discouraged  by  parents,  157. 

Boys,  158. 
Secetfsion  from  Estab.  Church  in  Scotland,  458. 
Sexes  in  Reform  Schools,  607. 
Sheepshanks'  National  Gallery  ofBritish  Art,  63. 
Ship-owners,  education  of;,  irJ^. 
Shipley,  founder  of  Society  of  Arts,  33. 
Silence  in  school  hours,  463. 
Sigoumey,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  378. 
Silesia,  llaw  respecting  Catholic  Schools,  869. 
Simson,  Rector  of  Perth  Gram.  School,  456,  475. 

Author  ot  Dunbar  Rudiments,  456. 
Sisterhood  of  Teachers  for  Reform  Schools,  623. 
Sloane,  Sir  Ilans,  43. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  geometry  and  mechanics,  81. 
Social  influence  of  good  schools,  381. 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  33,  335. 
South  Kensington  Museum.  54,  77, 100. 
Spelling  neglected  in  liberal  education,  429. 
St.  AndreMTs  University,  997. 
Stanley,  Lord,  on  Scientific  Lectures,  75. 
State,  relation  to  schools,  431. 
State  interposition,  utility  of,  51. 
Stettin,  school  system,  859. 
Steiger,  B.,  Modem  German  Pedagogny,  903. 
Stevens,  L.,  on  Prussian  Schools,  830. 
Study,  chief  instrument  of  education,  418. 
Studies,  help  each  other,  419. 
Studium  Gdnerale,  801. 
Stuttgart,  school  system,  859. 
Subjects  of  Instruction : 

Arithmetic,  477,  781. 

Composition,  477,  783. 

Catechism,  804,  838. 

Classics,  478. 

English,  477. 

Grammar,  454,  477,  783. 

Greek,  475. 

Hebrew,  476. 

Latin,  478. 

Music,  478. 

Religion.  791,  798,  838. 
Subjects  of  Instruction  in. 

Ancient  Burgh  Schools,  474. 

Elementary  Schools,  745,  796. 

Secondary  Schools,  843. 
Substitutes  for  professori,  800. 
Sunday  in  Reform  Schools,  637. 
Sunday,  exercises  for  Burgh  Scholars,  468. 

EMn  and  Peeble's  Directory,  468. 

Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  4m. 
Superior  Public  Instruction,  837,  847. 
Sweden.  Elementary  Schools,  707. 
Switzerland,  Reform  Schools,  601,  604. 

Universities,  846. 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  297. 
Syndicns,  University,  288, 298. 

Teachers^  Institute,  value  of,  867.  .  - 
Teachers  in  Germany,  818. 

Seminaries,  814,  844. 
Teachers,  professional  training,  819. 

Elementary,  818,  814,  819,  m. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  818. 
Teachers,  tenure  of  office  In  Scotland,  454,  470. 

Sunday  labor  enforced,  465. 

Salaries  and  fees,  465,  468. 

Bleis-silver,  and  bent  gratuity,  469. 

Rank,  469. 
Teachers'  visits  106 
Technical  Schools  and  University,  11. 199, 219. 

Barnard's  Report,  11,  261. 

Russell's  plan,  219. 
Temple,  Frederic  William,  417. 

Greek  and  Roman  language,  417. 
Thompson,  Beiijamin,  87. 


Tools,  use  of,  to  be  learned,  108. 
Tractate  on  Education,  bv  Milton,  181. 
Training  School  of  Drawing  and  Art,  60. 
Training  School  for  Reformatory  Teachers,  620. 
Trade  Museums,  108.  i 

Trieste,  school  system,  860. 
Trinitv  Board  and  House,  147. 
Turbulence  of  scholars  in  Scotland,  472. 
Turin  University,  808. 

Tuttlingen,  model  building  for  Reform  School, 
618. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  In  Prance,  203. 
Universal  Exhibitions,  1851,  1861,  1866,  2S5, 229. 
University— past  and  present,  273. 

Belgium,  400. 

England,  334. 

France,  309,  383. 

Gertnany,  846. 

Italy,  275. 

Switzerland.  846. 
Universities  of  Scotland,  697. 

Endowments  of,  465. 

Effected  by  Burgh  Schools,  476,  691. 
University  endowments,  430. 
University  man,  438. 

Deficiencies  in  his  education,  428. 
Uses  of  knowledge,  418,  434. 

Vans,  Aberdeen  Latin  School,  456. 

Verbalia,  745. 

Vercelli,  University,  303. 

Vernacular,  avoided  in  Latin  Schools,  468. 

Vernacular,  in  German  Schools,  806. 

Veterinary,  schools  and  instruction  in,  176,  863. 

Vicenza,  University,  302. 

Vienna,  school  system,  859. 

University,  846. 
Visits  to  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  128. 

Museums  of  Science  and  Art,  110, 181. 

Waldeck,  area,  population,  schools,  744. 
Warming  Galleries  of  Art,  69. 

School-houses,  403. 
Water-color  paintings,  67. 
Wai  t  Institution  and  Memorial,  182. 
Webster  and  British  Art,  65. 
White,  Andrew,  letter  on  Manual  Labor,  261. 
Whitworth,  Sir  Joseph,  107, 124. 
Whit  worth  Scholarships  for  mechanical  sdenoe 

and  skill,  106. 
Wichem,  John  Henrv,  689. 

German  Reform  School,  689. 
Wiesbaden,  school  system,  869. 
Worcester  Technical  Institute,  269. 
Workingmen's  Colleges,  76. 
Workingmen,  Report  on  Paris  Bxhlbitioii,  289. 

Technical  education  in  France,  244. 
Workhouse  Agricultural  School,  172. 
Worcester,  Public  High  School,  486. 

Technical  Institute.  259. 
Words,  knowledge  of,  438. 

Pope's  criticisms,  422. 
World,  knowledge  of,  429. 
Writing,  a  branch  of  school  infltmctioii,  466. 
Wfirtemoerg,  kingdom,  744. 

Reform  School,  597.  604. 

Secondarv  instruction,  700,  845. 

Technical  education,  354,  849. 
Wtirtumberg 

Superior  Schools,  846. 

Special  Schools,  850. 
Wurtz,  Reform  School  at  Nenhof,  696. 

Toung  Children  in  Prussian  Schools,  778. 

Riecke,  Views  of,  660. 
Youth,  age  of,  576. 

Zeller  Reform  School  at  Reaggen,  694. 
Ztillchow,  Reform  School,  6(H. 
Brotherhood  of  Aasiatants,  608. 
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